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TO  THE  KING. 

The  history  of  the  Romans,  collected  from  the  remains  of  ancient  authors, 
has  been  often  written  in  the  difierent  languages  of  Europe.  But  a  rela- 
tion worthy  of  the  subject,  simple  and  unambitious  of  ornament,  containing 
in  the  parts  a  useful  detail,  and  in  the  whole  a  just  representation,  of  the 
military  ccmduct  cmd  political  experience  of  that  people,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  still  wanting. 

Having  earnestly  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect,  at  least  in  what 
relates  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  intention,  I  hope,  joined  to 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  will  justify  my  humble  desire  to  inscribe  this 
performance  to  your  Majesty. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

Sib,  Your  Majesty's  most  faithful  Subject,  and 
Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

ADAM  FERGUSON. 
Edinburgh,         ) 
February  1,  1783.    )  3 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  reader  mil  be  pleased  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  geographical 
names  used  in  the  following  history,  that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
conform  himself  to  common  practice*  This  is  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  general-  rule.  Rome^  Athens^  Itaiyy  and  Greece^  are  used  for  RomOj 
AtheniZj  Italia^  et  Grecia ;  but  Franccy  Hungary^  and  Savoy f  are  not  used  for 
Gauly  Panomoj  or  the  AUcbroges.  Gties  and  races  of  men  have  changed 
so  much,  that  we  cannot  employ  modem  names  in  speaking  of  the  ancients, 
except  where  custom  absolutely  requires  it  But  the  natural  features  of 
the  earth,  as  rivers,  seas,  and  mountains,  being  unchanged,  are  expressed 
by  the  modem  name,  except  where  they  are  better  known  by  their  ancient 
appellations,  as  in  the  Greography  ci  Greece,  Asi^,  and  Africa.  This  mix- 
ture of  ancient  and  modem  language  may  appear  exceptionable,  especially 
in  the  Maps ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  tfie  general  intention,  to  render  the  sub- 
ject as  clear  as  possible,  will  be  an  excuse  for  any  particular  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  choice  of  names. 
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THE  Roman  State  was  originally  a  small  prin- 
cipality, and  one  of  the  many  httle  cantons,  wnich, 
under  the  denomination  of  Latins,  occupied  the 
left  of  the  Tiher,  from  its  oonflnence  with  the  Anio 
to  the  sea,  and  from  Ostia  to  Circeii  on  the  coast. 
Within  this  nanow  tract,  reaching  in  breadth  in- 
land no  more  than  sixteen  nules,  and  extending 
on  the  coast  about  fifty  miles,  the  Latins  are  said 
to  have  formed  no  less  than  forty-seven  indepen- 
dent states  ;^  each  of  whom  had  a  separate  capital 
or  strong  hold,  to  which  they  occasional^  retired 
for  safety,  with  their  cattle  and  other  efiects,  and 
from  which  they  made  frequent  wan  on  each 
other.3  The  country,  divided  into  so  many  sepa- 
rate territories,  we  may  consider  as  resembhng 
some  of  the  lately  discovered  islands  m  the  South- 
ern or  Pacific  Ocean,*  where  every  height  is  re- 
presented as  a  fortress,  and  every  little  township, 
that  can  maintain  its  possessions,  as  a  separate 
state.  Among  settlements  of  this  descnpUon, 
the  Romans,  though  they  were  originally  no  way 
distinguishrd  in  point  of  possessions  or  numbers, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  some  superiority  of  insti- 
tution or  character,  came  to  have  a  decided  ascen- 
dant 

Beyond  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Li- 
ris  on  the  other,  the  contiguous  parts  of  Italy  were 
possessed,  in  the  same  manner  with  Latium,  by 
different  races  of  men,  who,  under  various  deno- 


1  Dionys.  Haliear.  lib.  iv.       2  Liv.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  ke, 
3  See  Cook's  Voyage  to  New  Zealand. 
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minations  of  Etrurians,  Samnites,  Campenians, 
and  others,  formed  a  multiplicity  of  Httle  nations, 
united  by  leagues  for  common  safety,  and  nmired 
under  opposite  interests,  with  a  view  to  someba- 
latice  or  power  which  they  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain. The  peiunsula  towards  one  extiemity,^  was 
from  time  mimcmorial  peopled  with  Grrecian  co- 
lonies. Towards  the  other,  it  was,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Roman  state,  overrun  by  nations  of 
(Mulish  extraction.* 

The  land  throughout,  in  respect  to  cdtuation, 
clim^  and  soil,  was  highly  iavoured,  diversified 
with  mountain  and  plain,  well  wooded  and  wa« 
tered,  replenished  with  usefiil  materials,  fit  to  yield 
pasture  for  numerous  herds,  and  to  nroduce  abun- 
dance of  com,  wine,  and  oil  Ana,  what  is  stall 
of  more  importance,  was  already  become  the  flou- 
rishing nursery  of  ingenious  men,  ardent  and 
vigorous  in  their  pursuits,  though,  in  respect  to 
many  arts  and  inventions,  yet  in  a  state  of  great 
simplicity  or  ignorance. 

The  Romans,  who  made  their  first  step  to  do- 
minion by  becoming  heads  of  the  Latin  confede- 
racy, continued  their  progress  to  the  soverei^ty 
of  Italy;  or,  after  many  struggles  with  nations 
possessed  of  resources  similar  to  their  own,  united 
the  forces  of  that  country  under  their  own  direc- 
tion, became  the  conquerors  of  many  kingdoms 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Europe ;  and 
formed  an  empire,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  at 


4  Magna  Grccia. 


5  Gallia  Cisal]riDa. 
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least  the  moflt  splendid  of  any  that  is  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  In  possessbn  of  this 
seeming  advantage,  however,  they  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  own  institutions;  they  became,  to- 
gether with  the  conquests  they  had  made,  a  piey 
to  military  government,  and  a  signal  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  prosperous  nationB  are 


This  mighty  states  remarkable  for  the 
of  its  origin,  as  well  as  for  the  greatness  to  which 
it  attained,  ha&  by  the  splendour  of  its  national 
exertions,  by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  counci]&  or  by  its  internal  revolu- 
tions and  reverses  of  rortune,  ever  been  a  princi- 
pal object  of  history  to  all  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  the  western  world.  To  know  it  well, 
is  to  know  mankind;  and  to  have  seen  our  species 
under  the  fairest  aspect  of  great  ability,  int^^ty, 
and  couraee.  There  is  a  merit  in  attempting  to 
promote  the  study  of  this  subject,  even  ir  the  ef- 
tect  should  not  corres|iond  with  the  design. 

Under  this  impression  the  following  narrative 
was  undertaken,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the 
great  revolution  by  which  the  republican  form  of 
government  was  exchanged  for  despotism ;  and  by 
which  the  Roman  peoi>le,  from  bemg  joint  sove- 
reigns of  a  great  empire,  became,  together  with 
their  own  provinces,  the  subjects,  and  often  the 
of  a  tyranny  which  was  equally  cruel  to 


As  in  this  revolution  men  of  the  jgreatest  abili- 
ties, possessed  of  every  art,  and  furnished  with  the 
most  ample  resources,  were  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether, or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  scene  is 
Okely  to  exhibit  what  may  be  thought  the  utmost 
range  or  extent  of  the  numan  powers ;  and  to 
ftirnish  those  who  are  enlaced  in  transactions 
any  way  similar,  with  models  liy  which  they  may 
profitj  and  from  which  they  may  form  sound 
principles  of  conduct,  derived  tram  experience, 
and  confirmed  by  examples  of  the  hignest  au- 
thority. 

Tlie  event  which  makes  the  principal  object  of 
this  history,  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  a 
point  of  separation  between  two  periods,  which 
nave  been  accordingly  treated  apart — the  period 
of  the  republic,  and  that  of  the  monarchy.  During 
»  considerable  part  of  the  first  period,  the  Romans 
were  highly  distinguished  by  their  genius^  mag- 
nanimity, and  national  spirit,  and  made  suitable 
attainments  in  what  are  the  ordinary  objects  of 
pursuit — ^wealth  and  dominion.  In  the  second 
period,  they  continued  for  some  time  to  profit  by 
the  attainments  which  were  made  in  the  former, 
and  while  they  walked  in  the  tract  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  practised  the  arts  and  retained  the 
lessons  which  tormer  ages  had  taught,  still  kept 
their  possessions.  But  after  tile  springs  of  poe- 
tical tifia,  which  were  wound  up  in  the  republic^ 
had  some  time  ceased  to  act;  when  the  state  was 
become  the  concern  of  a  single  person,  and  the 
vestige  of  former  movements  were  efiaced,  the 
natiimal  character  declined,  and  the  power  of  a 
great  empire  became  unable  to  preserve  what  a 
small  republic  had  acquired.  The  example, 
whether  to  be  shunned  or  imitated,  is  oertamly 
instructive  in  either  period;  but  most  so  in  the 
transition  that  was  nude  from  one  to  the  other; 
and  in  the  forfeiture  of  those  public  advantages) 
of  which  the  Roman  people,  in  some  part  of  their 
course,  availed  themselves  with  so  much  distinc- 
tion, and  which,  in  the  sequel,  they  abused  with 


so  much  disorder  at  home,  and  oppression  of  their 
subjects  abroad. 

With  this  object  before  me,  I  hasten  to  enter  on 
the  scenes  in  wnich  it  begins  to  appear;  and  shall 
not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
Rome;  nor  stop  to  collect  particulars  relatinc  to 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  commonweutb, 
longer  tnan  is  necessary  to  aid  the  reader  in  re- 
collecting the  drcnmstances  which  formed  the 
conjuncture  in  which  this  interesting  chuhge  be- 
gan to  take  place. 

For  this  purpose,  indeed,  a  general  description 
of  the  stete  and  ite  territory,  such  as  they  were  in 
the  beginning  of  this  transaction,  might  have  been 
sufficient;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  &  the  precise 
point  at  which  causes  beffin  to  operate,  or  at  which 
effecte  are  complete,  I  have  induced  myself  in 
kwking  back  to  the  origin  of  this  famous  repub- 
lic, whether  real  or  fabulous,  and  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  determine,  at  what  time  he  will  suppose 
the  period  of  authentic  history  to  begin,  or  at 
what  time  he  will  suppose  the  causes  oif  this  re- 
volution to  operate,  and  to  produce  their  efifects. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in- mere  descri^on, 
a  satisfiictory  account  of  a  subject  which  is  m  ito 
nature  progressive  and  fluctuating,  or  to  explain 
political  esteblishmente  without  some  reference  to 
the  occasions  whence  they  arose,  I  have,  upon 
these  accounts,  endeavoured  to  give,  even  to  the 
first  pBZt  of  my  labours,  the  form  of  narration ; 
and,  together  with  the  progress  of  political  insti- 
tutions in  the  stete,  remarked  ite  territorial  acqui- 
sitions and  conquests,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  made.  In  proportion  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  history  presente  iteelfj  I  shall  wish,  as  far 
as  my  telente  and  the  materials  before  me  allow, 
to  fill  up  the  narration,  and  sivc  to  every  scene  of 
the  transaction  ite  complete  uetaiL  When  this  is 
done,  and  the  catastrophe  is  j^assed,  I  shall  wish 
a^ain  to  contract  my  narration ;  and  as  I  open 
with  a  summary  account  of  what  preceded  my 
period,  close  with  a  similar  view  of  ite  sequel. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  made  their  settle- 
ment in  the  end  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the 
seventh  Olympad,^  about  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia,  seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sni, 
and  long  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  pro&ne 
history  whatever.  The  detail  of  their  story  is  mi- 
nute and  circumstantia] ;  but  on  this  account  is 
the  more  to  be  suspected  of  fiction :  and  in  man^ 
parts,  besides  that  of  the  fable,  with  which  it  is 
confiessedly  mixed,  may,  without  any  blanieable 
scepticism,  be  rejected  as  the  conjecture  of  inge- 
nious men,  or  the  embellishmento  of  a  mere  tradi- 
tion, which  partakes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all 
otiier  profime  history  of  the  same  times,  and  la- 
bours under  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  all  other  nations.' 

That  the  Roman  stete  was  originally  a  small 
one^  and  came  by  degrees  to  ite  greatness^  cannot 
be  doubted.  So  much  we  may  s^y  admit  cm  the 
fiuth  of  tradition,  or  in  this  instance  infer,  from 
the  continuation  and  recent  marks  of  a  progress 
which  the  people  were  still  making,  after  they  be- 
came an  object  of  observation  to  other  nations^* 
and  after  they  began  to  keep  records  of  their 
own:  that  the^  had  been  an  assemblage  of  herds- 
men and  warriors^  ignorant  of  letters,  of  money, 
an^  of  commercial  arts,  inured  to  depredation 
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and  Tiolenoa  and  gubstetniff  chiefly  by  the  produce 
of  their  heni%  and  the  wpom  of  their  enenuea,  may 
be  safely  admitted;  berauae  we  find  them,  in  the 
moet  authentic  paita  of  their  history,  supplying 
these  defects,  and  coming  forward  m  the  same 
direction,  and  conseouenUy  proceeding  from  the 
flame  origin,  with  otner  rude  nations;  being,  in 
reality,  a  horde  of  ignorant  barbaiiana^  thmigh 
likely  to  become  an  accomplished  nation. 

In  the  first  accounts  or  their  settlament,  it  is 
said  that  they  mastered  three  thmiaand  men  on 
fix>t  and  three  hundred  on.  horseback.^  Their  es- 
tablishment being  efiected  by  surprise  or  by  fi>roe, 
and  their  people  consisting  of  armed  men  who 
had  eirery  acquisition  to  make  at  the  expense  of 
thrar  neighbours,  they  were  naturally  in  a  state 
of  wax  with  the  country  around  tnem.  They 
took  post  on  the  Palatium,  a  small  height  on  thie 
Tiber,  which,  according  to  former  tractions,  had 
been  previously  occupi^  by  five  different  races  of 
men,  who,  in  a  country  so  precariously  settled, 
were  freauently  changuig  their  places.*  Their 
caty  was  nrst  the  modefof  a  Romancamp^  fortified 
with  a  square  breast-work  and  ditch,  to  serve  as 
an  occasional  retreat  to  themselves  and  their  cat- 
tle. Their  leader,  o^  chie(  was  the  sole  magis- 
trate or  oflScer,  either  civil  or  militaij.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  were  distinguished  into 
different  classes  or  ranks,  under  the  names  of  pa- 
trician and  plebeian,  patron  and  client  "  The 
patron,'*  says  DionysiuB^  **wa8  to  protect,  to  give 
counsel;  and,  whether  present  or  absent,  was  to 
lus  clients  whatthe  fother  is  to  his  fomily.  The 
clienti^  in  return,  were  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  patron,  to  aid  him  in  placing  his  chil- 
dren in  marriage ;  and,  in  the  case  <»  his  being 
taken  by  an  enemy,  were  to  pay  his  ransom ;  or  oi 
his  bong  condenmed  in  a  nne^  were  to  discharge 
it  for  him."' 

The  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  as  in 
other  rude  societies,  were  yet  impmectly  marked. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  lead  in  war, 
and  to  rule  in  peace ;  but  it  is  pr^ble  that  he  no 
more  vrished  to  deliberate,  than  to  fight  alone; 
and,  though  he  may  have  done  either  occasbn- 
ally,  yet  numbers  of  his  followers  were  ever  ready 
to  attend  him  in  both.  The  people  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader,  or  pnnce ;  but  they  them- 
selves, as  in  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,' 
were  accustomed,  on  remarkable  occarions,  to  as- 
semble ;  and,  without  any  concerted  form  of  de- 
mocracy, became  the  sovereign  power,  as  often  as 
their  passkins  engaged  them  to  act  in  a  body. 
The  simerior  dass  of  the  people  as  naturally 
came  to  have  their  meetings  apart,  and  may  have 
assembled  fiequentiy,  when  the  occasion  was  not 
sufficient  to  require  the  attentbn  of  the  whole.7 
Hence  probably  the  establishments  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  popular  assemblies,  which  were  called 
the  ComiHOf  and  were  both  of  so  early  a  date  as 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  first  of  their  kings.^ 
•  Even  this  founder  of  the  state,  we  are  told, 
was  distinguished  by  his  ushers  or  Uctors  carrying 
before  him  the  axe  and  the  rods,  as  the  emblems 
of  his  power,  and  the  instruments  of  his  justice. 
The  names  of  the  senators  were  entered  in  a  list, 
and  they  were  separately  called  to  thsai  meetings. 


4  Uv. lib. i.e. 4. 
0  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c  10. 
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AflBembties  of  the  people  were  intimated  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn.  The  citizens  were  distinguish- 
ed into  curie,  centuries,  and  tribes — divisions  un- 
der which  they  formed  their  several  compartments, 
for  militacry  array^religious  ceremonies,  or  political 
dehberationa  When  met  to  decide  on  any  public 
(question,  each  division  apart  collected  the  votes  of 
its  members,  from  thence  formeda  vote  for  the  cu- 
ria or  century;  and^  ^^®  majority  of  these,  de- 
termined the  whole.  The  curis  were  firatemities^ 
or  divisions  of  the  peo]^  which  met  for  the  per- 
formance of  religious  ntes :  each  had  its  separate 
priest,  and  place  of  assembly.  When  the  curin 
were  called  on  matters  of  state,  they  retahied  ytat 
of  their  reUgious  forms;  opened  their  meeting 
with  observing  the  auspices,  or  signs  of  futurity; 
and  if  these  were  unfiivounUe^  ccMild  not  proceed 
on  buflinesB.  The  augurs^  therefore,  in  this  mode 
of  assembly,  had  a  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  people. 

The  centuries  were  formed  on  a  more  artful 
idea,  to  make  power  accompany  wealth.  The 
people  were  divided  into  classes^  according  to  the 
rate  of  their  fortunes :  each  clasi  was  divided  into 
centuries;  but  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  was  so  unequal,  that  those  of  the 
first  or  richest  class  made  a  majority  of  the  whole ; 
and  when  the  centuries  of  this  dass  were  unani- 
mous, they  decided  the  question.  By  this  institu- 
tion, the  rich  were  masters  of  the  legislature, 
though  not  without  some  compensation  to  the 
poor,  as  the  several  classes  were  charged  with 
taxes  and  public  services,  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  were  vested  with  power. 

The  people,  when  thus  assembled,  were  distin- 
guished in  their  classes  by  their  ensigns  aiid  arms, 
and,  though  called  trigether  on  pditical  affiurn, 
were  termed  the  army  y 

In  the  first  ages  of  this  principahty  or  common- 
wealth, the  meetings  of  the  people  were  held  first 
bj  curis,  and  afterwards  by  centuries.  The  prac- 
tice of  voting  by  tribes  was  of  a  later  date  than 
either,  and  was  the  device  of  a  popular  party  to 
exclude  the  auspices,  to  level  the  condition  of 
ranks,  and  by  these  means  to  turn  the  channels 
of  power  in  (hdr  own  favour.  The  j^eople  were 
formed  into  their  classes  and  centuries,  to  elect 
their  officers^  to  enact  laws,  or  to  deliberate  on 
other  affairs  of  state;  but  they  did  not  without 
struggle  or  contest- always  acquiesce  in  this  mode 
of  assembly.  The  poorer  citizens  often  insisted 
to  be  called  in  the  curis,  and  aftervrards  in  the 
tribes,  to  decide  on  affairs  which  the  rich  would 
have  referred  to  the  centuiiesalone.  The  ques- 
tion on  these  occasions  went  to  the  foundation  of 
the  constitution,  and  implied  a  doubt  whether  the 
state  was  to  be  governed  by  the  balance  of  num- 
bers^ or  the  balance  'of  property.io 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  I. 


To  these  original  Bpriiifs  of  the  {x>Utica!  finame 
may  be  joined  those  of  religion,  which  in  all  go- 
vernments must  have  a  considerable  force;  andm 
this  have  always  been  supposed  a  principal  power 
to  regulate  its  movements.  Here  indeed,  there 
being  no  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statesman,  augur,  and  priest,  was  united 
in  the  same  persons,  or  in  the  same  orders  of  ment 
and  as^  in  the  mind  of  evenr  citizen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  measure  of  his  superstition,  the 
swoid  of  state  was  preferred  to  the  altar,  the  poli- 
tician and  warrior  availed  himself  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  the  priest,  and  made  supersti- 
tion itself  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  state. 
With  presages  andjprodi^es  ne  encouraged  or 
restrained  the  people  m  their  desires  and  pursuits ; 
he  bound  them  with  vows  and  with  oaths,  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  been  CMmalled  by  mankind  in 
any  other  instance ;  and,  with  reference  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  particular,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  seeds  of  Roman  greatness  were  laid  in  the 
implicit  respect  with  which  every  citizen  revered 
the  first  institutions  of  his  country.^ 

The  wants  by  which  the  Romans  wen  impel- 
led in  the  first  state  of  their  settlement,  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  vanquish  some  of  their 
neighbours,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  Valour, 
accordingly,  in  their  estimation,  was  the  principal 
quality  of  human  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  an 
enemy  the  chief  of  its  fruits.  Eveiy  leader  who 
obtained  a  victory  made  lus  entry  at  Rome  in  pro- 
cession ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  triumph,  which 
continued,  from  toe  first  to  the  last  Age  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  be  the  highest  object  of  am- 
bition. 

ISstortans,  admiring  the  effect  of  this  and  of 
other  practices  of  an  ea^  date  among  the  Romans, 
have  represented  their  founder,  and  ms  immediate 
successors,  as  philosophers  statesmen,  and  able 
tutors,  who,  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  the  conse- 
quences^ suggested  the  maxims  which  gave  so 
happy  a  turn  to  the  minds  of  men  in  this  infant 
republic.  They  are  said  to  have  taught,  that  by 
frugality  and  valour  the  Romans  were  to  conquer 
the  wond :  that  they  ought  not  to  lay  waste  the 
lands  which  they  conquered,  but  to  possess  them 
with  colonies  of  their  own  people :  that  they  ought 
not  to  slay  the  vanquished,  but  transport  their 
captives  to  Rome,  as  an  accession  to  the  number 
of  their  own  citizens :  that  they  ought  not  to  make 
war  without  provocation,  nor  to  commence  hosti- 
lities until  they  had  demanded  and  had  been  re- 
fused reparation  of  wrongs.  In  whatever  begree 
we  suppose  these  maxims  to  have  been  expressed 
or  understood  in  the  councils  of  Rome,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  successful  conduct  of  the  state  in 
these  particulars  was  sufiicient  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  were  known. 

To  the  other  fortunate  customs  which  may  be 
traced  up  to  those  early  times  of  the  state,  we  may 
join  that  of  the  census,  by  which  the  people,  at 


A  property  of  100,000  uutB  or  pottndi  of  copper  entitled 
the  owner  to  a  place  in  the  fint  claaa,  75,000  to  a  place  in 
the  aeooDd,  50,000  to  a  place  in  the  third,  25,000  to  a  place 
in  the  fourth,  11,000  to  a  place  in  the  fifth,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  people,  having  no  valuation,  or  having  leu  than 
that  of  the  fifth  claaa,  were  thrown  into  the  aizth  or  last 
clan.  The  whole  were  divided  into  103  eenturiea,  of 
which  the  fint  claH  contained  60  eenturiea  of  foot,  and  18 
of  horMmen,  in  all  98 ;  being  a  majoritj  of  the  whole. 
The  sixth  claai  formed  no  more  than  one  centurj,  ai  ap- 
pears from  the  inipection  of  the  preceding  table. 

1  S«c  Machiavel'a  Discoanoa  on  Livy. 


every  period  of  five  years,  took  a  regular  account 
of  the  numbers  and  estates  of  their  citizens,  as  the 
best  measure  they  could  have  of  their  own  pro- 
gress or  decline,  and  the  surest  test  of  their  poli- 
cy and  conduct  as  a  nation. 

The  Romans  reckoned  in  the  first  period  of 
their  histoir,  a  succession  of  seven  kings,  3  to  each 
of  whom  tnej  ascribed  the  invention  of  their  se- 
veral institutions.  To  Romulus,  the  mixed  form 
of  their  government,  the  establishment  of  the  se- 
nate and  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  ranks  of 
patrician  and  plebeian,  the  relations  of  patron  and 
client  To  Numa,  the  reUgion  of  the  people,  and 
their  regard  to  oaths.  To  Servius  TulBus,  the 
census,  or  periodical  muster;  and  so  on. — But 
whether  we  supjxiee  these  institutions  to  have 
been  the  suggestion  of  particular  occasions,  or 
the  invention  of  ingenious  men^  directed  by  a 
deep  premeditation  of  all  their  cilects,  there  is  no 
douDt  that  such  institutions  existed- in  very  early 
times,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of  that  policy 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  state. 

The  monarchy  of  Rome  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  a  period  in 
which  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  extent 
of  their  settlement,  had  greatly  mcrc«ised;  During 
this  period,  they  had  drawn  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  Rome,  and  sent  many  of  their  own  peo- 
ple to  occupy  settlements  abroad.  By  Uie  inrol- 
ment  of  ahens,  they  procured  a  certam  increase 
of  people ;  and  b^  spreading  their  colonies  around, 
they  loade  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  extended 
the  nursery  of  Roman  citizens.  Wc  find,  never- 
theless, that,  by  the  last  part  of  this  policy,  they 
incurred  a  danger  of  losing  the  people  whom  they 
thus  cstabliahra  or  bred  up  in  new  settlements, 
however  little  removed  from  the  metropolis.  Men 
had  not  yet  learned  to  consider  themselves  as  the 
citizens  of  one  place,  and  inhabitants  of  anotlier. 
In  deporting  from  Rome,  the  colonies  ceased  to 
be  inroUed  m  any  tribe  or  ward  of  that  city,  or 
of  its  district ;  or  to  be  ranked  in  any  class  of  the 
people.  They  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  called  up- 
on to  vote  in  any  of  the  assemblies,  which  they 
no  longer  attended.  They  formed  notions  of  an 
interest  separate  from  that  of  their  original  coun- 
try, so  much,  that  the  colonies  which  had  been 
planted  by  one  prince,  resisted  the  power  of  his 
successors;  and  conquests,  where  the  Roman 
citizens  were  mixed  with  the  natives,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  subjection,  were  sometimes  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost.  The  colony  itself  took  a  part 
m  the  discontents  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to 
restrain,  and  became  parties  with  the  vanquished 
in  thei^  quarrel  with  the  victors.*  But,  notwith- 
standing frequent  instances  of  this  sort  among 
the  Roman  colonies,  the  memory  of  their  descent 
and  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  the  pride  of  their 
distinction  as  Romans,  the  capacitv  which  every 
colonist  retained  of  returning  to  kome,  and  of 
being  reinstated  in  the  rolls  of  the  people,  for  the 
most  part  preserved  their  attachment  to  Rome, 
and  made  tnem  still  a  part  of  her  strength,  and  a 
princii>al  source  of  her  greatness. 

During  this  period  of  the  kindly  government, 
the  numbers  that  were  inroUed  m  uie  city  and 
its  territory,  increased  from  three  thousand  and 
two  hundred  to  eighty  thousand  men  of  an  age 


3  RomuIuR,  Numa,  Tullod  Hoatiliua,  Ancui  Martius, 
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fit  to  carry  arms.^  The  number  of  Roman  tribes 
or  v?anls  of  the  dty  was  uusmented  from  three 
to  twenty-one.  The  kingcVPm  itaelf  extended 
over  the  ^rreater  part  of  Latium,  and  had  an  in- 
timate  alhance  with  the  whole  of  it  The  city 
of  Rome  was  become  the  piindpal  resort  of  all 
the  Latin  confederates)  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ings for  devotion  or  pleasure,  and  the  scat  of 
their  political  consultations.' 

To  accommodate  and  secure  this  populous  and 
ipowing  community,  several  of  the  neights  con- 
tiguous to  their  original  settlement  were,  during 
the  same  period,  successively  occupied,  the  mar- 
shes between  them  were  drained  by  excavations 
and  works  of  great  magnificence,  of  which  a 
oonffldemble  part  is  still  entire.  The  city  itself^ 
instead  of  an  earthen  rampart,  was  surrounded 
with  towers  and  battlements  of  hewn  stone.^ 

So  &r  it  appoirs,  that  while 
Change  to  eveiy  successive  prince  gratified  his 
repubSc  own  ambition  by  subduing  some 
neighbouring  district  or  village,  and 
brought  an  accession  of  riches  or  territory  to  his 
country,  the  genius  of  monarchy  was  fieivourable 
to  the  growth  of  this  rising  empire.  But  when 
princes  became  satiated  with  conquests  abroad, 
or  began  tomeditateschemes  to  increase  their  own 
importance  at  home,  their  ambition  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction,  and  led  them  to  aim  at  making 
the  kingdom  hereditary,  and  the  people  more  buI> 
servient  to  their  pleasure.  XJnoer  this  direction 
of  the  monarch's  ambition,  the  state,  as  Montes- 
quieu observes,  was  likely  to  become  stationaiy, 
or  even  to  decline.  A  revolution  became  neces- 
eary,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  its  former  progres- 
sive state. 

Such  a  revdution,  we  are  told, 
U.  C.  244.  took  its  rise  from  the  resentments 
of  the  people,  excited  by  abuses  of 
power,  and  ^'as  hastened  by  a  momentary  indig- 
nation, roused  by  an  insult  ofiered  bv  a  son  of 
the  kinjg  to  a  Roman  matron.  As  the  political 
evils  which  this  revolution  was  intended  to  re- 
medy were,  the  state  of  degradation  and  weak- 
new  to  which  the  senate  had  been  reduced^  the 
usuTpaiion  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crovm^ 
and  the  general  abuses  of  govemmentj  suitable 
remedies  were  sought  for  to  thcso  evils,  by  re- 
storing the  numbers  and  power  of  the  senate,  by 


4  Liv.  lib.  i.  e.  44. 

5  Dionyi.  Hal.  lib.  iv.  p.  250. 

6  The  stoDM  emplof  ed  in  building  the  walk  of  Rome, 
were  aaid  eaeh  to  have  been  auffieient  to  load  a  cart. 

The  common  lewera  were  executed  at  a  oreat  ezpeoie. 
It  was  propoied  that  Ihey  ■hould  be  of  ■ufllcient  diroen- 
mons  lo  admit  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay,  (Plin.  lib.  zxxvi. 
e.  IS.)  When  theie  common  lewora  came  to  be  obatruet- 
ed,  or  oat  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  cenaora  con- 
Uaeted  to  pay  a  tbonaand  talenU,  or  about  1&3,000<.  for 
clearing  and  repairing  them,  (Dionyt.  Hal.  lib.  iii.  c.  67.) 
They  were  again  in  dMrepair  at  the  aeoenion  of  Auguetua 
C«ear,  and  the  reimtating  them  is  mentioned  among  the 
great  worlU  of  Agrippa.  He  it  said  lo  have  turned  the 
coorM  of  aeven  rivers  into  these  subterraneous  passages, 
to  have  made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  actually  pass- 
ed in  barges  under  the  streets  and  buildings  of  Rome. 
These  works  are  still  supposed  to  remain ;  but,  as  they 
exceed  the  power  and  resources  of  the  present  city  to 
ke4>p  them  in  repair,  they  are  uuite  concealed,  except  at 
one  or  two  places.  Tbey  were,  m  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  and  still  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  (Liv.ltb.i.c.  38;)  and  yet  they  are  said  to  have 
been  works  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  whose  territonr 
did  not  extend,  in  any  direction,  above  sixteen  miles ;  and, 
on  this  supposition,  they  must  have  been  made  to  accom- 
modau  a  city  that  was  ealcuiatad  chiefly  for  the  reception 


abolishing  the  royalty,  and  by  substitutfaig  in  its 
place  an  elective  and  temporary  mapstiacy. 

The  principal  part  of  toe  revolution  consisted 
in  substituting  the  consuls,  two  annuaJ  magis- 
trates, in  place  of  the  king.  These  ofBcers  were 
chosen  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries.  The 
officer  who  was  to  preside  at  th»  election  erected 
his  standard,  and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  field  of 
Mars,7  a  moidow  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  above  the  city.  The  people  repairsd  to 
him  in  arms,  and,  diBtin^:mshed  oy  the  ensigns 
and  armour  of  their  different  dflflnps,  prooeeaed 
to  make  their  election. 

That  the  dty  might  not  be  surprised  while  its 
defenders  were  thus  abroad  in  the  fields,  a  guard 
was  posted,  with  its  colours  displayed,^  on  the  Jap 
niculum,  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  which 
overlooked  the  river  and  contiguous  plain.  If  an 
enemy  appeared  during  the  electioii,  the  guard 
had  orders  to  strike  their  ensigns;  and  on  this 
signal  evety  century  repaired  to  its  post  of  alarm, 
and  questions  of  state  were  suspended  until  the 
danger  was  removed.  As  it  became  an  article  of 
superstition,  that  the  centuries  could  not  proceed 
in  any  business  without  having  an  ensign  dis- 
played on  the  Janiculum.  it  was  in  the  power  d 
any  person,  by  striking  tne  ensign,  to  break  up 
an  assembly  of  the  people :  ana  this  expedient 
for  stopping  the  progress  of  any  business  was 
accordii^ly  made  use  of  at  difierent  times  to  the 
end  of  the  republic.^ 

It  was  meant  that  the  consuls  should  succeed 
to  all  the  powers  of  the  king;  and  in  order  to 
enforce  their  authority,  a  penuty  of  five  oxen  and 
two  sheep  was  denounced  against  every  person 
who  refused  to  obey  them.*  Their  joint  and  di- 
vided command,  with  the  hmited  term  of  one 
year,  which  was  to  be  the  duration  of  their  power, 
were  thought  sufficient  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  it. 

The  government,  by  this  revolution,  devolved 
on  the  senate  and  nobles.  The  plebeians,  in  the 
first  formation  of  it,  were  fiivoured  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  certain  number  of  their  order  to  fill 
up  the  senate,  which  had  been  reduced  in  its 
numbers  by  the  tyranny  of  the  late  king ;  and 
they  were  declared,  in  case  of  any  oppreasion,  to 


of  cattle,  heidsmen,  and  btoditt|.  Rude  i 
times  execute  works  of  great  mafuifieeoee,  as  ibrtreMse 
and  temples,  for  the  purpeees  of  war  and  superstition; 
but  seldom  palaces,  anu  still  more  seldom  works  of  mere 
convenience  sn^  cleanliness,  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
to  question  the  authority  of  Uadition  in  respect  to  this 
singular  monument  of  anUquity,  which  so  greatly  exceeds 
what  the  best  accommodated  city  of  modern  Europe  could 
uodoriake  for  its  own  conveniency.  And  as  those  works 
are  still  entire,  and  may  continue  so  for  thousands  of 
years,  it  may  be  suspected  that  they  were  even  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  Romuluv,  and  may  have  been  the  re- 
mains of  a  more  ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the 
followers  of  Romulus  settled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or 
encamp  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy 
owns,  that  the  eommoa  seweis  were  not  accommodated 
to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  waa  laid  out  in  hia  time;  they 
were  carried  in  directions  acroea  the  streets,  and  pfssed 
under  buildings  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  This  derange- 
ment indeed  he  imputes  to  the  hasty  rebuilding  of  Uie  city 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls;  but  haste,  it  is  pro- 
bable, would  have  determined  Uie  people  to  build  on  their 
old  foundations,  or  at  least  not  to  change  them  so  much 
as  to  cross  the  direction  of  former  streets. 

7  Campos  Mnrtius. 

8  See  Book  IH.  Chapter  lU. 
0  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Poplicola. 
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have  ft  rij^ht  of  appeal  ftnn  ftiiy  sentenoe  or  com- 
maud  of  the  magutrate  to  an  ajnembly  of  the 
people  at  large.  This  was  understood  to  be  the 
great  charter  of  eiveiy  citizen.  Bat  the  patricians 
alone  could  be  chosen  into  the  newly  established 
offices  of  state.  They  alone  were  to  fbinish  the 
ordmazy  snccession  ,of  mombers  to  the  senatei 
and,  by  their  iniohnent  in  the  fint  and  second 
claBBfls,  to  hftfe  a  decided  majority  in  all  the 


meetings  or  comUia  of  the  centimes  ;i  that  is,  in 
all  assemblies  of  the  pfeople  that  were  oiled  to 
elect  officers  of  statf,  to  enact  laws,  or  to  judge 
of  appeals.  By  these  several  provisions  m  Uieir 
&vour,  they  were  in  possession  of  a  complete 
aristocncy^  which  they  claimed  as  hereditary  in 
their  fumlies,  but  which  they  were  not  likely  to 
retain,  without  much  discontent  and  animosity 
QQ  the  part  of  their  subjects. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Jbrm  of  the  Republie— Detention  tf  Pantiet^Plnt  Dietaior-^Seoeuion  qf  PlebeianB—TH- 
bunsa  qf  the  People— Their  Objed^  DigtribuHon  of  Comr^Dwinon  of  Lande-^Preteruioru 
of  the  Plebeiant — Commiteion  to  compile  Lowe  Deeemtin — Twelve  TcMeo^-Internuariage 
if  Ranke—Claim  of  the  PUheiana  to  the  OmnUate—MUitairy  or  Consular  Trihunes^Cenr 
eoro—JEdHee — Prafeetue  AwumM-^Fhyrtune  of  the  RepuJbUc — RedwctUm  <f  VeicB^  Destruc- 
tion qf  Borne  by  the  GauU—Rebuilding  oj  the  City, 


THE  govemnient  of  Ron&  as  it 
U.  C.344  is  Ntnresented  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kin&  was  become  entirely  aria- 
tocnticaL  The  noUes  had  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  office,  without  any  third  party  to  hold  the 
balance  betvmi  themselves  and  the  people.  The 
consuls  were  the  sole  executive  magistrates^  and 
the  only  nanisteis  of  the  senate ;  toey  were  un- 
derstood to  come  in  place  of  the  king;  performed 
all  the  iunetioiis  of  royalty}  and,  in  the  manner 
of  the  kings^  to  whom  mey  succeeded,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
those  aSjudge^  magistrate^  and  military  leader. 

Sudi,  at  the  fint  institution  of  the  common- 
wealth, was^  both  in  respect  of  government  and 
manners,  the  simplicity  or  rudeness  of  this  com- 
munity. The  people^  however,  in  their  new  situ- 
ation,  were  gradually  and  speedily  led,  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  thor  affidrs,  t»y  the  contest  of  their 
partieii^  and  by  the  wants  of  the  public^  to  a  va- 
riety of  estabfishment^  in  which  they  separated 
the  depaztments  of  state,  more  equaUy  distributed 
its  powen,  filled  up  the  lists  of  office,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  {MStuie  to  wield  with  advantage 
their  strength  as  it  increased,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  every  dicumstance  that'  occurred  in 
tbrar  favour. 

While  the  exiled  kmg  was  endeavouring,  by 
continual  invasions,  to  recover  his  powex^  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  parties  who  nad  joined 
to  expel  him|3  crediton,  supported  by  the  aria- 


1  DioBjpB.  Hal.  lib.  ▼. 

S  lo  Umm  ori(iDsl  diipoln  botweBO  the  patrieiam  aad 
ptabnun  at  Borne,  it  ii  impliad  tbat  tbey  frMaantly  or 
eomnoolv  Mood  in  the  ralalioD  of  eraditor  aad  dobtor,  as 
wall  aa  or  patron  aad  client  And  wo  may  aoeonnt  for 
thto  droaoBitanee  in  either  of  two  ways:  fint,  by  mippoi- 
ifig  that  the  eUeot  waa,  in  tooie  defiee,  tribalary  to  hii 
patron,  ae  the  vaMal  was  tribatary  to  hie  lord  In  the  origi- 
nal ftate  of  BMidera  natione.  Dionysitta  of  HalieamaMua 
has  laid  eome  fbondatioa  for  thie  enppoiition,  in  the  paa- 
•age  above  eited.  Or  we  may  luppoee,  in  the  leeond 
place,  that  the  debti  in  question  were  money  or  effbete 
aetnally  borrowed  by  the  client  and  lent  by  the  patron. 
The  first  snppoeitioa  4s  most  agreeable  to  the  mannen  of 


tocracyj  of  which  the  nobles  were  now  in  full 
possesnon.  became  severe  in  the  exaction  of 
debts,  or  the  patrons  laid  daim  to  more  than  the 
clients  were  willing  to  pay.'  The  state  was  dis- 
tracted at  once  by  iti  enemies  from  abroad,  and 
by  the  dissension  of  paities  at  home.  The  au- 
thority of  the  new  sovemment  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  contend  with  these  difficulties^  the  senate 
resolved  to  place  themselves  and  the  common- 

vrealth,  for  a  limited  time,  under  the 
U.  C.  453  power  of  a  single  person,  wIks  with 
Qr465.*       the  title  of  Dictator,  or  Master  of 

the  peoplei,^  should  at  his  pleasure 
dispose  of  the  sti^  and  of  all  its  resources. 


modem  times ;  bot  tiie  last  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  fact  in  the  original  sute  of  the  Romans,  and  of  an- 
cient repoblies  in  general.  Among  them  the  great  dis 
tinetion  of  persons  was  that  between  fieemen  and  sfavea. 
The  rich  freeman  was  sopplled  with  every  thing  ho 
wanted  by  the  labour  of  his  slaves.  The  necessitous 
freeman  toiled  with  bis  own  hands  in  labouring  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  or  in  tending  a  few  beasts.  Be  had  no 
trade  by  which  to  supply  the  Inzuries  of  the  rich,  or  by 
which,  as  in  modem  times,  to  make  them  his  debtors. 
When  he  wanted  their  aid  he  was  obliged  to  borrow ;  and 
there  was,  |»erhaps,  but  one  occasion  on  wht<di  he  had 
credit  for  this  purpose ;  when  he  was  going  to  war,  and 
when  he  both  had  a  reasonable  esccose  mr  borrowing,  and 
a  probable  proepect  of  being  able  to  pay,  perhaps  with 
interest,  from  the  spoils  of  an  enemy.  But  when  bis 
hopes  failed,  he  might  become  insolvent,  and  expoeed  to 
all  the  seventies  of  which  we  read  snch  complainta  in  tho 
eariv  part  of  the  Boman  historjr. 

T'hero  is,  throughout  Uiis  history,  snfRcient  evidence 
that  the  popular  party  wera  on  the  side  of  the  debtor. 
The  pi^odicss  of  this  party  operated  against  the  exactioQ 
of  debts.  Their  infloence  was  employed  in  reducing  tha 
interaet  of  money;  in  having  it  abolished,  and  in  having 
it  detested,  under  the  invidious  appellation  of  nsory. 
They  even  strove,  on  occasion,  to  abolish  debto:  the  re- 
sult wee  &r  from  being  favoomhle  to  the  necessitous  boi^ 
rower;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  tho  risk,  the  penalties, 
and  the  obloouy  to  which  the  lender  was  expoeed  in 
transgressing  the  laws. 

SDiooys.  Hal.  lib.  & 

4  Magister  Populi. 

*  The  date  of  the  nominatioo  of  the  flnt  dictator  is 
nnosrtaio.  Liv.  lib.  ii.  Some  place  it  nine  yean  after 
Um  oipiilsioo  of  the  kings ;  Diooys.  twelve  yeeie. 
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This  officer  wai  inverted  with  power  to  puiikh 
the  dtflorderly  without  trial  and  without  appeal; 
to  ann  the  people,  and  to  employ  thdr  finoea  on 
any  aervioe;  to  name  lus  own  aobfltitute^  or^  ae- 
cond  in  command;  and  to  act  without  beings 
even  at  the  expiration  of  Us  effioa  aooountabfe 
dther  to  the  senate  or  to  the  people.  The  dr- 
cumstances  that  were  peobahly  aoodental  in  the 
first  nomination  of  tbis  extraordinary  offioerj 
were  afterwaxda  repeated  as  unatterahle  forma  in 
every  snocessive  ^pointment  of  the  same  kind. 
It  became  the  prengatiYe  c^tfae  senate  to  resohe 
that  a  dictator  should  be  named,  and  of  the  ood- 
sul  to  name  him.  The  ceremony  was  perfonned 
in  the  dead  of  night  ;*  and  as  soon  as  the  nomina- 
tion was  known,  the  lictors,  or  mimsteis  of  jus- 
tice^ armed  with  their  axes  and  rods^  withmew 
from  the  (Mrdinary  magistrate^  to  attend  this 
temporary  lord  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  was  the  first  political  expedient  to  which 
the  stete  was  directed  by  the  exigency  of  ito  new 
government.  The  precedent  came  to  be  repeat- 
edly followed  in  times  of  calamity  or  pubhc 
alarm,  and  the  whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
oocasionalW  entrusted  to  single  men,  on  the  sole 
security  or  their  personal  characteTs,  or  on  that 
of  the  short  duration  of  their  trust,  which  was 
limited  to  six  months.  This  institution  was  de- 
viwd  by  the  senate,  to  repress  the  disorders  which 
broke  out  among  the  people^  and  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  commonwralth  against  ito  enemies. 
The  next  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  wm 
meant  to  protect  the  plebeians  ogainst  the  op- 
pression of  their  lords. 

The  inferior  class  of  the  people,  almost  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  new  govemmentL 
soon  found  that  under  ite  influence  they  had 
more  oppression  to  fear  fit>m  their  patrons,  than 
thev  had  ever  experienced  from  the  prince  they 
had  banished.  So  bng  as  the  king  and  the  se- 
nate shared  in  the  powers  of  the  state,  the  one 
took  part  with  the  people,  when  the  other  at^ 
tempted  to  oppress  them;  and  it  was  the  ordinary 
interest  and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken  the 
nobles,  by  supportmg  the  ptebeians  against  them. 
This  efiect  or  the  monarchy  still,  in  some  mea- 
sure^ remained,  so  bng  as  the  exiled  kine  was 
alive,  maintained  his  pretensions^  and  ma£  the 
united  services  of  the  people  necessary  to  the 
senate.  During  this  period  the  patricians  were 
still  on  their  guard,  and  were  cautious  not  to  of- 
fend the  people;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  security  which  the  new  govemmenl  de- 
rived from  this  event,  the  nobles  availed  them- 
selves of  their  power,  and  enforced  their  claims 
on  the  people  with  extreme  severity.  In  the  car 
pedty  of  creditonu  they  imprisoned,  whipped,  and 
enslaved  those  who  were  mdebted  to  them,  and 
held  the  Uberties  and  the  lives  of  thdr  fellow- 
dtizens  at  their  mercy.  The  whole  body  of  ple- 
beians was  alarmed;  they  saw  more  formidable 
enemies  in  the  persons  of  their  own  nobility, 
than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation  whatever. 
When  the  republic  was  attacked,  th^  accord- 
ingly refrised  to  arm  in  ito  defence.  Mbnj  who 
had  already  suffered  under  the  rod  of  their  cre- 
dxton,  when  called  upon  to  enlist,  showed  their 
lunbs  galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with  the  stripes 
which  they  had  received  by  command  of  their 
mentleas  patrons. 


These  distraclions,  joined  to  the  actual  pre* 
sence  of  a  foreign  enemr^,  obliged  the  seonte  to 
have  reoouise  to  their  former  expedient,  and  to 


the  republic  again  in  the  nands  of  a  dic- 
tator. Having  succeeded  in  their  first  nomina- 
tion, and  havmg  driven  the  enemy  from  their 
tenftories^  they  recurred  to  the  same  expedient 
again,  on  the  return  of  a  like  occasion;  but,  iu 
tadet  to  mix  insinuation  with  the  tenors  of  this 
measure^  they  made  choioe  of  Valerius^  a  perscm 
whose  name  vras  abeady  kniovm  to  the  sufferers 
by  some  popular  laws  which  they  owed  to  his 
fiunOy.  This  officer  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms^  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  repel  the  enemy,  by  whom 
the  state  was  invaded:  but,  upon  his  return,  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  ftdfii  the 
hopes  which  he  had  given  to  the  people^  he  made 
a  speech  to  exculpate  himself  and  laid  down  hia 
power.  The  citizens  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner  beinff  still  in  the  field,  and,  without  any 
orders  to  disband,  suspecting  that  the  senate^  un- 
der pretence  of  some  war  on  the  frontier,  meant 
to  remove  them  from  the  dty,  ran  to  their  aims; 
and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  their  mi- 
litary oath,  and  the  respect  they  paid  to  the  go- 
vernment of  their  coundy,  must  have  entered  the 
gates  by  force.  But,  under  the  impreadon  of 
3iese  motives,  they  fied  from  the  walls  instead 
of  invading  them,  retired  b^rond  the  Anio^  and 
took  possession  of  a  height  about  three  miles, 
from  ltome,A  afterwards  luiown  by  the  name  of 
the  Sacred  Hill.  Their  officers  foUowed,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  thdr 
duty;  but  were  tdd,  that  no  duty  was  owing  to 
a  government  which  had  withdrawn  ite  protec- 
tion, and  encouraged  oppresdon ;  that  free  dd- 
sens  own  no  country  in  which  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  freedom. — **  To  what 
purpose,"  said  Sidnius  Bellutus,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  this  mutmy,  "recall  us  to  a  dty 
from  which  jou  have  alrauly  forced  us  to  fly  by 
your  extortion?  By  what  new  assurance  can 
YOU  persuade  us  to  rdv  on  a  foith  which  you 
have  repeatedly  broken  1  By  what  charm  can 
you  encage  us  in  support  of  a  commonwealth, 
of  whidi  youvrill  not  allow  us  to  be  members  1 
You  mean  to  engross  all  the  firuito  which  are  to 
be  reaped  in  your  country,  and  it  is  well  We 
shall  leave  yon  to  do  so^  and  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt your  enjoymente.*' 

This  secession  of  a  great  body  of  the  people 
having  continued  for  several  months,  and  m  tms 
time  reodved  a  constant  accession  of  numbers 
from  the  dty  and  from  the  contifluous  fields^ 
threw  the  republic  into  the  greatest  disorder ;  ex- 
posed ite  lands  to  be  neglected  or  piDaged  l^^  ite 
ovm  inhabitants  and  ravaged  by  numerous  cme- 
mies^  who  took  tins  opportunity  to  invade  it  vrithr 
out  oppodtion. 

The  petridsns  had  suflkient  force  m  thdr  own 
body,  and  m  that  of  their  foithful  retainers,  to 
ffufl^  the  avenues  of  the  dty,  and  to  secure  it 
from  surprise:  but  bemg  reduced  to  great  diflS- 
culties  for  want  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provi- 
sions, and  apprehending  still  greater  from  the 
interruption  or  labour  and  the  suspension  of  go- 
vernment, they  came  to  a  resolution  to  negoliato 
with  the  lewfers  of  the  nnttmy;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  raised  Sp.  Casdus,  a  person  who,  though 
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of  a  patrimn  family,  waa  in  hi^h  favour  with 
the  i)eople,  to  the  office  of  oonsuT  They  a^eed 
to  nutigate  the  severities  which  they  hacl  hither- 
to piaxused  against  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  re- 
lease such  of  them  aa  were  actually  in  bonds,  or 
liad  been  destined  to  slavery. 

With  these  concessions,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  camp,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  in 
which  the  plebeians  obtained,  not  only  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  privileges,  but,  what  was 
of  more  consequence,  a  power  of  forming  aasem- 
bliea  apart  from  the  nobles,^  and  of  electing  an- 
nual magistrates,  to  guard  and  watch  over  their 
own  separate  rights.  "  Your  consuls,"  they  said, 
"are  not  so  much  the  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth as  the  heads  of  a  faction;  and,  in  all 
questions  that  relate  to  the  people,  are  parties 
lather  than  judges.  It  is  reasonable  that  we 
too  have  a  head  or  representation  in  the  common- 
wealth, under  which  we  may  act,  at  least  in  our 
own  defence." 

In  return  to  this  well-advised  and 
U.  C.  260.  specious  requisition,  the  tribunitian 
power  was  established,  and  with  it 
the  foundations  of  some  good,  and  of  much  harm 
laid  in  the  commonwealth.  Great  part  of  the 
last  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  plebeians, 
now  in  possession  of  a  right  to  nominate  tribunes 
for  the  care  of  their  interests,  bad  from  thence- 
forward been  content  with  the  power  of  election 
merely,  had  discontinued  their  own  collective  aa- 
aembhes  for  an^  other  purpose,  and  incrpjised  the 
number  of  their  tribunes,  to  a  just  representa- 
tive of  their  whole  body.  The  return,  nowever, 
was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  assemble;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  representation  to  support  and  preserve 
their  rights  with  steadiness  and  with  moaeration, 
they  proceeded  to  elect  a  few  leaders,  who  from 
thenceforward,  were  to  head  every  popular  tu- 
mult, and  to  raise  up  every  wind  of^contention 
into  a  storm. 

The  tribunes  were  authorised,  at  theb  first  in- 
stitution, to  forbid,  or  to  restrain,  any  measures 
which  they  thought  hazardous,  or  injurious  to 
the  rights  of  their  constituents,  but  not  to  pro- 
poae  any  law,  nor  to  move  any  positive  resolu- 
tion. They  were  not  entitled  to  exercise  their 
powers  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  to  absent 
themselves  from  it  for  a  whole  day,  except  in 
ih&i  attendance  on  the  festival  of  the  Latm  al- 
lies^ where  the  presence  of  all  the  Roman  magis- 
trates was  required.  A  single  tribune  mifht  stop 
the  proceedings  of  his  own  body,  and  of  the 
people  themselves,  as  well  aa  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  and  patrician  magistrates.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  last  part  of  their  trust,  though  not 
permitted  in  this  age  of  aristocracy  to  mix  wUh 
the  senators  they  had  places  assigned  them  at 
the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  from  which,  as 
from  a  watch-tower,  they  were  to  observe,  and  on 
occasion  to  stop,  the  proceedings  of  the  lords. 

As  the  tribunes  were  destined  to  with^and  the 
exertions  of  power,  and  were  supposed,  on  the 
most  dangerous  occasions,  to  expose  themselves 
to  the  axe  anu  the  sword  of  their  adversaries,  it 
waa  thought  necessary  to  guard  their  persons 
with  the  most  sacred  fences  of  religion  and  law. 
For  this  purpose  an  inviolable  rule  was  prescribed 
m  the  following  terms;  "Let  no  one  offer  vio- 
lence to  the  person  of  a  tribune;  neither  kill 
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him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  killed ;  neither  strike 
him,  nor  procure  him  to  be  struck.  Let  the  per- 
son who  offends  against  this  law  be  accursed; 
let  his  effects  be  made  sacred  to  pious  uses,  and 
let  every  one  pursue  him  to  death." 

To  render  this  act  irrevocable,  a  solemn  oath 
for  the  perpetual  observance  of  it  was  imposed, 
and  dreadful  imprecations  were  denounced  against 
any  person  who  should  propose  to  repod  ity'  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  these  precautions,  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  tribunes,  tha^  under  the  republic, 
persons  obnoxious  to  public  justice  could  not  be 
punished,  while  they  continued  to  bear  this  sacred 
character.  And  the  emperors  themselves,  af\er 
they  had  abolished  all  the  other  rights  of  the  re- 
public, found,  under  this  sacred  title  of  tribune, 
a  refu^  to  their  crimes  and  oppressionB,  and  a 
prot4>ction  against  the  designs  ot  assassins,  or  the 
resentment  of  those  they  nad  offended  by  thdr 
tyranny. 

The  college  of  tribunes,  at  its  institution,  waa 
not  limited  to' any  precise  number  of  members; 
it  consisted  at  fi»t  of  such  persons  as  had  beeix 
most  active  in  procuring  the  estaUishment,  and 
continued  to  be  filled  vrith  the  most  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  the  people,  the  number  being  three  or 
more,  according  aa  persons  appearea  to  merit 
this  honour.  But  in  pTorx»s  of  time  both  the 
plebeians  who  aspired  to  this  distinction,  and  the 
patricians  who  were  jealous  of  it,  conspired  to 
augment  the  numbers. — The  first,  in  order  to 
m&e  way  for  their  own  preferment;  and  the 
second,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled,  on  occasion,  to  disunite  their  enemies, 
and  to  procure  the  negative  of  a  part,  to  arrest  the 

groceedings  of  the  whole.  The  collie  of  tri- 
unes  was  accordingly  augmented  by  (Agrees  to 
ten ;  and  a  law  was  made  to  pro\idc  that  ue  elec- 
tions should  not  stop  short  of  this  number.' 

Patricians  could  neither  elect  nor  be  dected 
into  this  office,^  although,  in  the  midst  of  irregu- 
larities incident  to  all  unformed,  especially  to  all 
popular  governments,  some  exceptions  are  men- 
tioned, even  to  the  last  part  of  this  rule.  The 
tribunes  were  at  first  elected  in  the  assembly  of 
the  curis,  where  the  vote  of  the  poorest  citizen 
was  equal  tt>  that  of  the  most  wealthy.  But 
even  here  the  patricians,  although  not  absolute 
masters,  as  they  were  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, having  great  influence,  and,  by  holding  the 
auspices,  having  even  a  negative  on  all  proceed- 
ings, it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter  tne  form 
of  the  assembly  in  which  the  tribunes  were  elected 
to  that  of  the  tribes;  and  by  this  means  to  enable 
the  people  to  make  their  election,  without  any 
control  from  the  nobles,  either  in  virtue  of  thie 
authority  of  the  senate,  or  the  interposition  of 
the  augurs.^ 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, while  the  state  yet  knew  of  no  other  mar 
gistrate  besides  the  consuls  and  the  qucstors,  of 
whom  the  hst,  even  under  the  kings,  had  been 
employed  as  a  species  of  commissaries,  or  pro> 
viders  for  the  army.  The  expedient  was  adopted 
by  the  senate,  to  quiet  the  animosity  of  parties ; 
but  tended,  in  fact,  only  to  render  the  contest  be- 
tween them  more  equal,  and  to  multiply  the  sub- 
jects of  dispute.  Ttie  tribunes  being  vested  with 
power  to  assemble  the'  people,  oould  not  long  be 
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confined  to  tbe  mere  negitbe  with  which  they 
were  at  fint  entrosled;  nor  wee  it  easy,  on  everr 
occasion,  to  dutuigniah  the  meaeniea  of  attack 
from  those  of  defence;  and  the  party  of  the  pie- 
ticians,  with  tbese  offioBTi  at  their  hei»dl,  were  then 
in  a  posture,  not  only  to  preserve  their  lights,  bat 
likewise  to  gain  to  their  order  oontinnal  accesoons 
of  privflege  and  power.  Happily  for  the  state, 
there  was  yet  much  ground  of  this  sort  to  be 
gained,  without  truugnssing  the  bounds  of  good 
order,  or  encroaebing  on  the  anthoiity  of  equit- 
able memment. 

The  popular  leadeisinthis  caner  had  to  break 
through  the  bar  of  hereditary  distinction,  which, 
it  was  .pretended,  contrary  to  the  (renhis  of  the 
republic,  that  no  peraonal  merit  and  no  measure 
ot^ability  could  remove.  One  of  the  first  steps 
they  made  in  pureuit  of  this  object,  was  to  pre- 
clude every  other  power  in  the  state  from  a  nega-. 
tive  on  thor  own  proceedings.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  enaitted,  b^r  the  authority  of  the  tribes,  that 
no  on^  under  pain  of  death,  or  of  an  arbitrary 
fine^  snould  interrupt  a  tribune  while  he  was 
spetking  to  the  jpeop&e.*  Being  thus  provided 
against  mtemiption,  as  the^  were  by  a  ibrmer 
law  against  violence  to  thar  penom^  they  not 
on^  took  up  the  complaints  of  tbetr  oonstitoenti^ 
thoT  suggested  new  claims  to  be  made  by  them, 
ana  at  every  succession  to  office,  endeavoured  to 
signalize  tfaeir  term  by  some  admtional  establish- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  people :  they  even  in- 
terrupted the  state  in  its  councils  and  numery 
operations,  and  almost  in  every  instance  hung 
npon  the  wheels  of  government,  until  the  griev- 
ances they  complained  of  were  redressed,  or.the 
demands  they  made  were  complied  with* 

In  order  to  infaease  the  number  of  plebeian 
officen^  whose  aid  the  tribunes  aDmd  were 
neoeamy  to  themsdyea^  they  soon  after  their 
own  institutbn,  procured  that  of 
U.  C.  96a  the  JEdiles,  who  were  to  inspect 
the  markets,  and  have  charse  of 
the  public  buildings  snd  public  shows.  Being 
sabtmhnate  to  the  tribunes,  ss  weD  as  to  the  con- 
suls, they  acted,  upon  occasion,  in  what  rebted 
to  the  policy  of  the  tovm,  asasdstants  to  bothJ 

As  Kome  was  a  place  of  arms^  and  eubosted 
in  some  measure  by  pufalks  magazines;  as  settle- 
ments won  from  the  enemr  were  often  to  be 
dispoeed  of  to  citizens;  as  its  institutions  were 
yet  new  and  incomplete ;  and  as  the  patricians 
stiO  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  all  tne  offices 
of  state,  there  was  much  to  occupy  the  cares  of 
tbe  public— the  distribution  of  com  firom  the 
mnaries,  the  diviaion  of  conquered  hnda,  the 
defects  of  the  laws,  and  the  arbitrary  prooeedinffs 
ofthemagiatiates.  The  qualifications  (rf  canm- 
dates  for  the  office  of  consul  furnished,  durinc 
some  agea^  the  subject  of  continual  debates^  and 
frequently  expoeea  the  parties  eonoemed  in 
them,  if  they  escaped  the  swords  of  their  ene- 
xues,  to  perish  by  their  own  dissenslona.  Their 
civil  ana  military  transactioDS  were  constantly 
bbnded  together.  The  senate  frequently  in- 
volved the  state  in  war,  fai  order  to  suspend  its 
intestine  divioons,  and  the  people  as  often  took 
occasinn,  from  the  difficahiee  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  involyed  by  its  enenuee^  to  eitoit  a 
comphanoe  with  their  own  dfwnanris. 

Tne  first  subject  of  contention  that  arose  afler 
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the  troubles  which  had  preceded  that  c^UUkr 
ment  The  secesaion  of  the  people  took  place  in 
Autumn^  the  usual  seed-time  in  Italy;  and  the 
laboun  of  that  season  having  been  aooordindy 
intem^ited,  the  city  was  tnieatened  with  la- 
mine;  and  the  senate  exerted  all  its  industry  in 
guarding  against  tins  evil*  After  the  fotiio 
granaries  were  filled  for  this  purpose^  it  became 
a  <pieBtioB,  upon  what  termn^  ana  at  what  prioe^ 
the  poorer  dtiiens  should  be  supplied  from 
thence.  Their  insolence  in  the  late  mutiny, 
and  the  part  which  they  themsehei^  by  sua* 
pendmg  the  laboun  of  flie  field,  had  taken,  ia 
tffinging  on  the  diitrssi  with  which  they  wen 
now  threatened,  were  fuDy  stated  against  them 
m  this  dehbemtion.  The  opportunity  was 
thought  to  be  foir,  to  recal  the  several  conoes* 
sions  which  had  been  extorted  fimm  the  senate^ 
and,  in  particular,  to  oblige  the  people  to  part 
with'  their  tribunes,  and  to  return  wimin  the  for- 
mer bounds  of  their  duty. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  contmndious 
speech,  delivered  in  the  senate  by  the  oelebfated 
Oains  Mardus  Coriolanus.  Tne  yoonger  no- 
bili^  applauded  his  sentiments;  bat  the  sreatei 
part  of  the  senate,  having  reeently  escapM  from 
a  popular  storm,  were  unwilling  to  engaoe  them* 
selves  anew  in  the  same  dangerous  atuation.  bk 
order,  therefore^  to  appease  ttiepeopkL  who  weM 
greatly  moensed  at  the  proposal  wfaictk  had  bees 
made  to  sobdoe  them,  they  agreed  to  deliver  com 
from  the  public  gr^nariei^  at  a  price  bebw  that 
of  the  most  plentiful  season.  And,  by  this  pro- 
oeedinA  for  the  present  pacified  the  ti&unes.  but 
flatterra  their  piesumption,  and  encouraged  them 
to  meditate  sdu  further  demands.  The  distress 
with  which  their  oonstitoento  had  been  threat- 
ened was  prevented,  but  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Gains  Maidus  was  not  avenged; 
and  they  cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  people^  to  answer  lor  his  oondnet  to  the 
party  he  had  ofiended.  The  senate  and  patri- 
cians were  dis|^osed  to  protect  him;  but^  trusting 
that  by  the  majority  of  their  votes  they  migltt  be 
able  to  acquit  him  m  the  eomtfia  of  the  centuries, 
the  oidKr  asMmbly  before  whioh,  from  the  time 
of  its  first  institulkNi,  any  capital  charge  had 
been  hitherto  laid  against  a  dtiaen,  they  suflisred 
the  trial  to  proceed.  Inthis,however,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  tribunes  insisted,  ttiat  the 
people  should  aswmble  in  their  tribes;  and  hay- 
ing prevailed  in  this  previous  qoertion.  the  aocu- 
eedj  as  being  already  condemned  by  this  determi- 
nataon  rektmg  to  the  fixm  of  his  trial,  withdrew 
firom  his  senteooe.* 

Coriobmua^  in  reseirtment  of  this 
tJ.  C.  969l  prosecution,  which  foroed  him  into 
exile,  ^joined  the  enemies  of  his 
ooonlry,  and  by  mcreairfi^  die  alarm  of  war 
ficom  amoad,  hiiped  to  sumnd  for  a  whUe  the 
animosities  of  which  he  hmaelf  fad  ftimished 
the  oocsflon  at  home.  The  content  in  which  he 
had  engaged  the  parties '  ended  with  his  own 
exile,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  other  poli- 
tical effects;  but  it  merits  a  pkoe  In  these  obser- 
valaoQi^  as  a  proof  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  plebeian  party,  under  ita  new  teaders,  had  ac- 
quired, and  as  an  evidence  of  the  singular  state 
ai  the  Roman  policy,  by  which,  in  the  uncertain 
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dioloe  of  d^lefoit  modes  of 
farm  of  the  gDvemment  wis  left 
until  the  oocasion  ooconed  oa  which  this  go- 
vernment was  to  act 

The  assemMy  of  the  oentiuies  fonned  an  aris- 
tocracy, that  or  the  tribes  a  democracy.  Thej 
did  not  partake  in  the  sovi^nignty  by  any  deter- 
minate rale,  hut  each  of  them  occasionally  seized 
opon  the  whole  of  it;  and,  instead  of  bahiiring 
each  other  by  regular  checiu  and  intamiptionfl^ 
thivatened  to  render  the  administration  of  the 
RepiMic  a  continoBl  scene  of  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies.  Such  at  least  is  the  jodgment 
which  we  are  tempted,  in  epeciilation,  to  pass  on 
this  sin^lar  constitution,  althouj^  in  the  sequel 
of  its  history,  it  will  appear  to  possess  at  least 
one  of  the  mghest  poUtiOBl  advantages,  in  being 
the  most  ezoeUent  nursery  of  statesmen  and  war- 
rion^  and  in  forming  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  national  abmty  and  success. 

The  calm  which  the  approach  of  Coriolanus, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  V  olsci,  produced  with- 
in the  diYj  was  of  no  longer  duration  than  the 
alarm  which  produced  it.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
ternal enemj  withdrew,  the  parties  within  resu- 
med their  disputes;  but  on  a  subject  vrbach  was 
atill  more  important  than  that  which  had  recently 
employed  them;  and  which,  continuing  to  be 
moved  at  interval,  served  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  Republic  as  an  object  of  popular  seal,  or  fur- 
nished a  spedotts  pretence,  which  ambitious  and 
designing  men  continually  emiloyed,  to  captivate 
the  ears  of  the  populace.  This  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  propositbns — an  equal  diviabn  of 
land  property,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Agra- 
rian law. 

While  the  Eomans  were  making  their  fint 
acquisitions  of  territory,  their  conquests  were 
undentood  to  be  made  for  the  pet^le^  and  were 
accordingly  divided  amon^  them,  or  given  to 
those  w^  had  not  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
Bubaistenee  of  their  &milies.i  Hut  of  late,  during 
a  oonaidenble  period,  while  the  Republic  barely 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  exiled  king,  or  re- 
covered the  kMses  sustained  in  the  vran  with  the 
numerous  enemies  that  supported  him,  she  had 
either  made  fisw  acquisitions  of  this  sort,  or,  suit- 
ably to  the  growing  disparity  of  ranks,  whidi, 
though  not  necessary  in  vei^r  small  repnblica^  be- 
comes so  in  proportion  as  nations  extend, -suffered 
the  conquered  lands  to  pass  by  connivance,  occu- 
pancy or  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  poweriul 
dtisens,  who  made  use  of  these  (Opportunities  to 
appropriate  estates  to  themselves. 

The  tribunes  had  not  yet  begun 
U.  C.  267.  to  make  their  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  they  were  anticipated 
h^  the  consul  Sp.  CasaiuiB^  who^  being  already  in 
high 'favour  with  the  ponular  {Muty,' continued 
to  flatter  the  passions  or  toe  inSaiat  dass^  and  is 
said  to  have  aimed  at  an  improper  and  danger- 
ous infliience  in  the  state.  He  affected  great 
leal  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  proportional 
indignation  against  their  oppiessors.  Ue  com- 
plained, in  partknilar,  of  the  improper  use  which 
had  been  recently  made  of  the  conquered  huids, 
by  suffering  them  to  oeoome  the  property  of  per- 
sons who  were  aheady  too  rich,  having  him- 
self made  some  conquests^  he  showed  how  the 
lands  of  the  Republic  ought  to  have  been  disposed 


of,  by  making  an  eaual  dtvisioii  of  his  own  ae- 
quisitions  Among  the  morv  indigent  citizens.' 
He  obtained  an  act  of  the  people  to  appnnt  three 
commissionen  to  inquire  mto  the  abuses  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  disposal  of  lands  ac- 
quired from  the  enemy,  and  to  consider  of  the 
proper  corrections. 

The  senate,  and  the  patricians  in  general,  were 
greatly  alaxmed ;  most  of  them  had  poeseanons 
uiat  seemed  to  &11  within  the  object  of  this  in- 
quiry. The  popular  isuty  alleged,  that  oon- 
querod  lands  being  acouired  by  tiw  joint  labours^ 
and  at  the  common  nazard,  of  all  the  people, 
should  be  equally  divided  amons  them.  The 
patridans  contended,  that  these  levelling  prin- 
ciples led  to  confusbn  and  anarchy;  th^  m  a 
state  of  which  all  the  territory  vnis  actually,  and 
within  a  few  centuries,  acquired  by  conquest 
these  maxims  could  not  be  applied  vrithout  the 
subversion  of  government,  ss  well  as  of  property. 
'  In  this  contest  Caasius  appeared  to  nave  the 
advantage  of  numben  on  his  side;  and  if  he  had 
confined  his  views  to  the  division  of  lands,  under 
which  he  was  said  to  disffuise  a  mora  dangerous 
intention^  the  senate  ana  nobles  must  have  at 
least  devised  considerable  settlements  for  the 
people^  in  order  to  elude  his  demands.  But 
whue  Cassius  alarmed  the  rich  with  danger  to 
their  property,  he  at  the  same  time  alarmed 
every  dtiien  with  danger  to  his  personal  conse- 
quence, by  offering  tl^  freedom  of  the  akj  to 
everv  flJieii,  who^  at  his  summons,  crowded  nom 
all  the  cantons  of  Latium  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Roman  people.  His  colleague  op- 
posed this  measure,  and  the  dty,  for  the  present, 
was  saved  from  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  The 
attempt,  however,  gave  offence  to  the  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  senate;  and  the  unhappy  autnor 
of  it,  in  order  to  regain  the  favour  of^  ms  party, 
proposed  a  resolution,  not  only  to  make  a  gratmt- 
ous  distribution  of  corn,  but  even  to  refund  what 
had  been  formerly  paid  by  any  citizen  at  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  ^  This  proposal  too  was  interpreted 
to  his  prejudice,  and  raised  a  suspicion  that  he 
meant,  with  the  aid  of  aliens  and  of  indigent 
citizens,  to  usurp  the  £ovemment.  On  this  sup- 
position all  parties  in  tne  state  combined  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  treason. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  project  af- 
ter the  state  began  to  have  its  demesne  lands,  and 
after  private  estates  began  to  be  accumulated,  that 
was  made  to  divide  all  territorial  acquisitions  in 
equal  shues  to  the  people.  And  though  the  au- 
thor of  it  perished  in  the  attempt,  the  project  it- 
self VTBs  entailed  on  the  commonwealth,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  dissension,  and  became  the  source  of  re- 
peated demands  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  no  sooner  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  Cassius,  in  which  they  concurred  vrith 
the  senate,  than  they  insi^sted  for  the  execution 
of  the  hiw  he  had  fruned,  and  for  the  nomination 
of  three  commissioners  already  resolved  on,  for 
the  division  of  conquered  lands.  T}iey  protected 
the  people  in  reftising  to  serve  the  state  in  its 
wars,  until  this  demand  should  be  granted.  And 
having  absolute  and  irresistible  power  to  stop  all 
prooe^ings  in  the  dty,  they  prevented  all  mili- 
tary levies  withm  the  walls,  obliged  the  consulsi 
dunnga  certain  period,  to  erect  their  standard 
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in  the  eofuntiy,  and  there  to  force  the  herdsman 
and  labourer  to  enlist,  by  driving  away  the  cattle, 
and  difltraining  the  effects  of  thwe  who  were  un- 
willing to  obey  them.' 

In  these  exertbns  of  political  strength,  the 
parties  at  Rome  learned  by  decrees  to  form  their 
different  plans,  whether  of  a&iinistration  or  of 
opposition. 

The  senate  endeavoured  to  famish  the  people 
with  employment  abroad,  to  amuse  them  with 
trinmphal  processions,  to  gratify  them  vnth  par- 
tial settlements  and  allotments  of  lands;  and,  in 
order  to  stop  the  violence  of  their  leaders,  by  the 
negative  of  some  one  of  their  own  order,  conti- 
nually endeavoured  to  divide  the  college  of  tri- 
bunes. 

The  tribuneS)  in  their  turn,  endeavoured,  by 
oaths  and  private  engagements,  to  secure  ma 
unanimity  of  their  own  body,  or  to  bind  the  mi- 
nority to  follow  the  decision  of  the  greater  num- 
ber. They  taught  the  people  to  despise  the  par- 
tial settlements,  which,  to  pacify  or  to  suspend 
their  importunities,  were  offered  to  them  at  a 
distance  from  Rom^.  They  taught  them  to  aim 
at  a  hiffher  object — the  pohtical  consequence  of 
their  order,  and  an  »),vud  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country.  The  tribunes  were  honoured 
in  piopoition  to  the  part  which  the^  took  in  sup- 
port of  this  popular  cause;  and  plebeians  were  suc- 
cessively raised  to  this  office,  in  reward  of  theani- 
mosity  they  had  occasbnally  shown  to  the  senate, 
and  from  respect  to  the  courage  with  wluch  they 
had,  in  any  case,  withstood  the  authority  of  thie 
masistrate.  / 

At  every  succession,  aooordinfil]^,  the  nexf  tri- 
bunes endeavoured  to  signalize  thor  year  by  sug- 
gesting some  advantage  to  the  people;  and,  in 
the  couise  of  their  straggles,  obtained  many  re- 
gulations fiivourable  to  tSeai  interest  as  an  order 
in  the  state. 

One  law  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  they  obtained — to 
substitute  the  assembly,  of  the  tnbes  Hot  that  of  the 
eoria  in  the  election  of  tribunes.^ 

Another,  to  exclude  the  patiidans 
U.  C.  282.  entirely  from  the  assemny  of  the 
tribes.^ 

The  Agrarian  law  itself  they  frequently  moved, 
in  the  interval  of  other  claims  and  nretensions, 
or  brought  it  forward  along  with  such  claims,  in 
order  to  alarm  the  patricians^  and  to  force  them, 
under  apprehension  of  this  principal  object  of 
their  fears,  to  a  comprbmise,  or  to  a  compliance 
in  some  otner  demand. 

To  the  other  circumstances,  which  tended  fre- 
quently to  revive  these  political  flames,  may  be 
joined  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  defect  of  judicial  forms  in  the  com- 
monwealth. The  consuls  had  silcceeded  to  the 
kings  as  sole  officers  of  state,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary ;  th<^  had  not  sufficient  forms  or  limitations 
prescribed  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.^ 
Thisdefect,  which  is  commonin  the  administration 
of  rode  governments,  is  for  the  most  part  supplied 
by  degrees.  Evils  are  corrected  in  proportion  as 
they  are  felt,  and  the  nttional  proceedings  of  one 
age  are  adopted  as  precedents  to  regulate  the 
next    But,  in  the  present  instaryy,  at  Rome^ 
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the  popular  party,  it  is  said,  demanded  at  ones  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  a  comjJete  body  of 
laws.  Bein^  opposed  by  the  patricians,  they 
came  to  consider  the  measure  as  an  object  of  par- 
t^ ;  and  they  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  much 
from  animosity  to  the  niafrutrates,  as  from  a  de- 
sire to  secure  public  jtistice,  or  to  regulate  the 
forms  of  judicial  procedure.  The  patncians  oon- 
siderod  the  project  as  an  attack  on  their  power ; 
and  however  innocent  or  reasonable  it  may  have 
been,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  execution  of  it 
vrith  all  the  arts  of  evasion  and  delay,  which  they 
had  employed  to  prevent  the  division  of  the  con- 
ouered  lands,  or  to  frustrate  any  other  the  most 
uctious  purpose  of  their  adversaries. 

In  this  contest  the  pbwera  and  artifices  of  both 
parties  were  fuliv  exerted.  To  the  great  authority 
and  addrras  of  the  nobles,  the  people  opposed  an 
ardour  that  was  not  to  be  cooled  by  deuvs,  to  be 
discouraged  by  partial  defeats  or  restrained  by  scnv 
]rfes  in  the  clioice  of  means  lor  the  attainment  of 
their  end.  From  this,  as  from  many  other  instan- 
ces, it  may  beinfeired,  that  the  popular  party,  in  the 
omtest  with  their  superiora,  are  apt  to  Urnik,  that 
the  rules  of  veracity  and  candour  may  be  dispen- 
sed with,  and  that  the  means  of  deceit  and  vio; 
lenoe  may,  without  any  scrapie,  be  employed  iii 
their  own  fkvour.  With  less  honour  and  dig- 
nity to  m^infaiin  than  thcb  adversaries,  they  are 
leas  afraid  of  imputations  that  detract  from  either ; 
and  ituai  leaden^  supported  by  the  voice  of  the 
more  numerous  party,  are  less  apprehensive  of 
evil  ftme.  In  this  contest,  aocordindy,  fictitious 
plots  and  conspiracies  were  fabricate  by  the  po» 
pular  side,  and  fictitious  designs  against  the  libeiv- 
ties  of  the  people  were  imputed  to  the  patricians, 
in  order  to  reiuler  them  odious,  and  to  deter  them 
from  appealing  in  support  of  their  veal  pretei^ 
sions.7. 

In  the  Msue  of  these  contests,  the  senate  de^ 
spaiiing  df  being  able  to  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpose,  agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three 
commissioners,  who  should  be  sent  into  Greece 
to  make  a  collection  of  such  laws  as,  being  found 
salutary  in  that  country,  might  be  transferred 
to  Rome.  Soon  after  tKe  return  of  the  commis- 
sionera,  the  senate  approved  their  report,  and 
concurred  in  the  nomination  of  the  fiimous  de- 
cemrirs  to  compile  a  body  of  laws  for  the  con^ 
monwealth. 

The  decemvirs  were  appointed 
U.  C.  3(KX  merely  to  make  the  draft  of  a  new 
code,  and  to  propose  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  and  people,  from  whom 
alone  the  propositions  could  receive  the  authority 
of  laws;  yet  the  peraons  named  for  thia  purpose, 
as  the  history  beara,  had  credit  enough  with  the 
people  to  be  vested  with  a  temporary  sovereignty, 
m  whbh  Uiey  superseded  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  as  weU  as  tnat  of  the  consuls,  and  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their 
follow  dtixens.^  Before  their  commissbn  expi- 
red, they  presented  a  number  of  law«^  engraven 
on  ten  taLbles  or  plates,  and  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people, 
of  the  crimes  to  be  punished  by  the  maf^strat& 
and  of  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  all  judicial 
proceedings.  They  at  the  same  time  mfomied 
the  people,  that  their  plan  was  still  incomplete, 
that  many  useful  additions  were  yet  to  be  made; 
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and,  iipon  tiM  luth  of  diflse  deehntkxH,  obtained 
IbraiMithervear  the  wnewai  of  their  powen^  with 
a  change  or  some  of  the  penmui  who  wexe  luuned 
in  the  commiuion.  • 

In  this  second  year  of  the  decemvirs'  appoint- 
ment, two  mote  tables  or  plates  were  aooiBd  to 
the  former  ten ;  a  ciicumstanee  fiom  which  this 
put  of  the  Roman  law  has  derived  its  name. 
This  sui^lement,  as  well  as  the  former  body  <Kf 
lawa^  was  received  with  great  avidity,  and  the 
twelve  tables  continued  to  m  respected  at  Rome, 
as  the  ancient  titles  b^  which  men  are  supposed 
to  hold  any  valuable  rights  are  revered  in  sill  na- 
tiona.>  No  complete  copy  of  them  being  trans- 
mitted to  modem  times,  we  cannot  fully  jud^  of 
their  vahiet  but|  from  ibk  fragments  remaining 
in  authors  that  occasionally  dte  them,^  this  code 
aopeais,  in  some  clauses,  to  have  been  a  first  draft 
of  the  regulations  which  are  neoeassiy  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  property,  and  in  maknig  private 
parties  answerable  to  publicjudicatures  in  ail  their 
disputes. — The  property  of'^land  was  established 
by  a  fidr  prescription  or  two  years,  and  that  of 
other  effects  by  a  prescription  of  one  ^ear. — Any 
oontroversy  concerning  the  boundaries  of  land 
property  vrss  to  be  determined  by  arbiters  or  jury- 
men appointed  hj  the  magistrate. — Parties  cited 
to  a  court  of  justice  were  not  at  liberty  to  decline 
attendance.--Judgment  in  capital  cases  waa  com- 
petent only  to  the  assembly  oi*  the  people  in  their 
centuries ;  but  this  supreme  tribuiud  might  dele- 
gate its  powers  by  a  special  commission. 

In  oonaiderinff  this  code  n  a  record  of  ancient 
manners^  the  following  paxticulan  are  worthy  of 
notice: 

The  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  was 
so  great,  that  persons  in  these  dinerent  orders 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry. 

The  father  bdxiff  considered  as  the  absolute 
master  of  his  chilcf  had  a  right  even  to  kill,  or 
expose  him  to  sale.' 


id.  Graviai  de  Oricina  Jaria  Civillt.    Pigbii  Anal. 
'to  eUuiM  ia  Uio  twalvs  taUaa  ralatiof  to  dia  fatli«r*a 
r  of  lala,  oontaioa  a  lingalar  Umiuiion.    Vendandi 


1  Livy  callf  tha  twalva  tabiaa  Am  aami*  mMwi  fri- 
•aCtraajarif.  TBeiti»callaUiaai>Vii<f«f««^«rw.  And 
CraMot,  in  the  Dialogoa  of  Cic  da  Orau  it  nada  to  tay, 
Bibliothacaa  omoiam  pbilotophoruai,  anua  mihi  vidatur 
tabalarom  libelhu  tupararo.    Do  OraL  lib.  t.  o.  44. 

S  Vid.  Gravii     ' -    -   -    -      -  -  - 

3  Thaelauaa 

Sowar  of  Mia,  oontaioa  a  lingali 
liua  patri  poteataa  aato.  8i  pater  ffiium  tar  vaaandavit 
filim  a  patra  libar  atto.  Tha  falhar  may  mU  hia  ebiM,  bal 
If  ho  baa  told  bim  tbraa  Umai  dia  chihi  ahall  ba  frea.  (Dio- 
nya.  lib.  it  c  87.  p.  97.)  Tbia  law,  ia  ita  fim  appaaraoea 
earriaa  aa  imolicalioo  that,  aolil  ihii  lastriotion  was  applied, 
fikthan  practiwd  aelliiw  thair  children  limea  without  limit 
No  law,  it  may  be  aaid.  Fa  made  a^inot  erimoi  aliofethar  an* 
known :  and,  in  ganaral.  what  paopla  do,  may  be  inftrrad 
horn  what  thay  aia  forbid  to  do ;  and  yat  tha  elaon,  con- 
sidered in  this  lifht,  ie  full  of  absurdity.  The  child,  to  be 
rapaaladly  sold,  moat  have  repeatedly  disengaged  himself 
from  slavery.  After  being  twice  sold,  ha  must  have  pot 
hhnself  a  third  time  In  the  ftthar*s  power;  and  to  raodar 
aaeh  eaass  tba  ol^ject  of  law  In  any  aye  or  connlry  what- 
avar,  tha  great  law  of  parental  aflacuon  moat  have  bean 
strangely  snapeuded.  The  question  uierefore  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  elrtlians  and  antiquaries,  whether  it  be  not  easier 
to  aoppaaa  a  mialaka  ia  tba  tiaditmi  ar  in  the  raoord,  or 
aa  annscBsaary  praoaotioo  in  tha  aompilam  of  this  coda; 
Ibikn  such  a  frequency  of  the  oireurostsncas  preaomed  in 
this  clause,  aa  would  make  the  offence  a  proper  object  of 
lefblation  in  any  age  or  nation  whatever;  and  whaiber 
this  law  may  not  have  baaa,  in  its  original  intention,  what 
It  bacama  in  the  sobeequant  applications  of  it.  a  mere  pra- 
■-    '    • •■'  \  that  ha  should  not  be  do- 


aaation  in  favour  of  tha  parent,  t 
prived  of  hia  child  by  aurprise,  and  that  nnleaaha  had  aold 
him  three  timea.  ha  waa  no 
Tha  form  by  wbloh  a 


.  ha  waa  not  supposed  to  have  sold  him  at 
-.      ^  by  wbloh  a  Bomanfkthar  emancipated  hia 

ioo,  eoaaiitsd  of  a  sals  thisa  tinsa  itpattad.    The  father 


The  interest  of  money  waa  fimitad  to  one  per 

ceaati^  but  bankruptcy  was  treated  as  a  crimen  uid, 
without  an^  distinction  of  fraud  or  misfinrtoni^  ex- 
posed the  insoWent  debtor  to  the  mercnr  or  his 
creditors,  who  might  put  him  to  death,  dSasect  or 
quazter  him,  and  distribute  his  members  among 
them.« 

Mixed  with  laws  that  arose  from  superstition, 
there  were  otheis  containing  proofs  of  great  na.- 
tional  wisdom.  In  jiriTate  every  fimoOy  werefirea 
to  worship  the  gods  in  their  own  way.  And  in 
public,  though  certain  forms  were  required,  yet 
there  was  not  any  penalty  annexed  to  the  omission 
of  them,  as  the  punishment  of  offences  in  thie 
matter  was  left  to  the  offended  sod. 

The  people  were  required  to  Duild  their  houses 
two  fiset  asunder,  to  leave  ei^ht  feet  for  the  ordi- 
nary breadth  of  streets  and  highways^  and  double 
this  breadth  at  the  turnings. 

They  were  forbid  to  drMS  or  to  polish  the  wood 
employed  in  funeral  piles^  or  to  express  their  sor- 
row for  the  dead  by  wounding  their  flesh,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  by  uttering  indecent  or  lamentable 
ories. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  moie  suigular  and  charao- 
teristical  clauses  which  are  mentioned  among  the 
fragments  of  the  twdve  tables.  The  ardour  of 
the  people  to  obtain  this  code,  and  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  entrusted  to  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  name  it,  had  neariy  cost  them 
their  liberty ;  and  thus  ended  the  progress  of  their 
commonwealth.  The  two  additional  tables,  aa 
well  as  the  first  ten,  having  been  poeted  up  for 
public  inspection,  and  having  been  formally  enact- 
ed by  the  senate  and  people,  the  object  of  the  de- 
cemvirs' commission  was  obtained,  and  it  waa  ex- 
pected that  they  were  to  abdicate  their  power; 


sold  him  and  recoiired  bis  price.  The  boyer  onve  and 
again  re-delivered  the  child,  and  had  hia  price  returned. 
After  the  thiril  purchase,  the  buyer  manumitted  him  by  a 
sinffolar  earamonv  preecribed  in  tiie  laws. 

4  Nam  prima  ooodecim  ubulis  sancitnm,  na  qnis  uaei- 
ario  (1-13  par  mon.  or  1  per  cent  per  aon.)  fonora  amplius 
aieroeret,  com  abtea  ex  libidine  loenpietium  agltaietur : 
dain  rogalione  tribunitia  ad  serouncias  r^acta;  poatranso 
vatitm  UBors ;  mnltiaqua  plebiacitis  obviam  itum  fraudibua, 
Qun  toties  repressv  miras  per  artes  rursua  oriebantur. 
Tacit  Ana.  lib.  vi. 

Hontaaquiau  ▼eatnraa  to  reject  tha  authority  of  Tacitus 
in  thia  instance,  and  aunpoaea  that  the  law  which  ha  aa- 
bad  no 


cnbea  to  the  decemvirs  bad  no  extstaaca  until  tha  year 
U.  C.  396 ;  when  according  to  Livy,  lib.  vL  it  waa  obtained 
by  the  trifawnea  M.  Duelllus  and  L.  Meneuiua,  in  favour  of 
the  peopla.  Baud  anua  natriboa  Ista,  inaequente  aano 
G.  Martio  et  Cn.  Manlio  Coaa.  da  unciario  nsaore,  a  M. 
Duellio,  L.  Henenio,  tribunia  plebia,  rogatio  peilata.  It 
ia  indeed  probable  that  monv  antiquated  laws  were  refer- 
red to  this  legendary  code  of  the  twelve  ublea  on  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  that  of  their  antiquity.  And  so  great  a 
raduetioo  or  intaraat  was  mora  lihaly  to  eoom  from  trtbunea 
acting  in  fiivour  of  the  people,  who  were  ^nerally  the 
debtors,  and  who  soon  after  procured  the  entire  aboution 
of  the  intereatof  monevi  than  from  the  decemvirs,  who,  be- 
ing of  tba  aristocratical  nctioo,  took  part  with  tha  creditors. 
5  The  clause  in  thia  coda  respecting  insolvent  deblora, 
ia  aonaDy  atrange  with  that  which  reapecta  the  power  of 
the  father,  and  abows  no  leaa  upon  what  atrocioua  ideas 
of  what  they  were  to  permit,  as  well  aa  of  what  thev  were 
to  prohibit,  tba  compUara  of  thia  code  proceeded.  'Their 
idaaa  in  either,  it  iafirobabla,  were  never  realiaed.    Livy 


aaya,  that  debtors  were  nczi  et  traditi  ertiitorihu.  (Lir. 
lib.  ii.  c.  S3  &  87.)  But  it  is'sfllrmed  with  great  probabi- 
litv  of  troth,  that  no  creditor  ever  took  the  full  benellt  of 


tMs  law  against  bis  insolvent  debtor,  (Aul.  Qal.  lib.  90.  e. 
1.)  Lawa  that  raaalt  from  enatom,  and  are  aug^eoted  by 
real  occaaiona,  are  genuine  proofa  of  the  reigning  man- 
nera;  but  lawa  enacted  byapeciai  lawgivora  or  commie- 
aiooare,  only  Indicate  what  oocura  to  tha  fancv  of  the 
compiler,  and  what  are  tba  prohibitioas  ha  is  pleaasd  te 
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but  the  prineiiMl  pemnui  tMtodwilli  tins  trust, 
hairing  proeund  it  with  a  \iew  to  uBtup  the  go- 
TernmenL  or  being  debauched  by  two  yean  un- 
oontroUed  dominion  in  Uie  poMeeeion  of  it,  tcIti- 
■ed  to  withdraw  from  their  station,  and  boldly 
▼entnred  to  persist  in  the  exercise  of  their  power 
after  the  time  for  which  it  was  given  had  elapsed. 
At  Rome  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was  snp- 
poeed  to  determine  by  his  own  resignationj  and 
the  republic  might  suffer  a  peculiar  inconvemency 
from  tne  obstinacy  of  particular  persons,  who  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  functions  of  office  after  the 
period  assigned  them  by  law  was  expiied. 

The  deixmviis  took  advantage  of  this  defect  in 
the  constitution,  continued  the  exercise  of  thtar 
power  beyond  the  period  for  which  it  was  given, 
took  measures  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
senate  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  the 
election  of  ordinary  magistrates,  and,  even  with- 
out employing  much  artifice,  got  the  people  to  ac- 
quiesce ia  their  usurpation,  as  an  evil  which  could 
not  be  remedied;  and  the  usurpers,  in  this  as  in 
other  instances,  seemed  to  meet  with  a  submiasion 
that  was  proportioned  to  the  confidence  vnth  which 
they  assumed  their  power.  The  wrongs  of  the 
state  appeared  to  make  Kttle  impression  on  parties 
who  haa  an  equal  concern  to  prevent  them;  but 
a  barbarous  insult  offered  to  a  private  family  re- 
kindled or  gave  occasion  to  the  oreaking  out  of  a 
fiame,  which  injuries  of  a  more  public  nature  only 
seemed  to  have  smothered. 

Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  usurpers,  being 
elevated  with  the  beauty  of  Viiginia,  the  child 
of  an  honourable  fimiily,  and  already  betrothed 
to  a  person  of  her  own  condition,  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  master  of  her  person,  by  depriving 
her  at  once  of  her  parentage  and  of  ner  liberty. 
For  this  purpose^  under  pretence  that  she  had 
been  bom  in  servitude^  and  that  she  had  been 
stolen  away  in  her  in&ncy,  he  suborned  a  person 
to  claim  her  as  his  slave.  The  decemvir  himself 
being  judge  in  this  miquitous  suit,  save  judgment 
against  the  helpless  ptfty,  and  oroered  her  to  be 
removed  to  the  house  of  the  person  by  whom  she 
was  claimed.  In  this  affecting  scene,  the  fether, 
under  pretence  of  biddinff  a  uuat  fioewell  to  his 
child,  came  forward  to  eidl>noe  her;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude,  having  then  no  other 
means  to  preserve  her  honour,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  prerogative  of  a  Roman  father,  and  stabbed 
her  to  the  Mart  vHth  a  knife.  A  general  indig- 
nation instantly  arose  firom  this  piteous  sight,  and 
all  parties  concurred,  as  at  the  expul- 
U.  C.  901  sion  of  the  Tarquins^  to  dehver  the 
Republic  firom  so  hatdful  a  tyranny.^ 

The  senate  and  patrician  administration  being 
le^staMished  by  the  cheerful  concurrence  of  the 
plebeiaii%  and  the  former  government  restored 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  a  tide  of  mutual 
confidence  ensued,  which  led  to  the  choue  of  the 
most  popular  persons  into  the  office  of  consul,  and 
procured  a  rrady  assent  from  the  nobles  to  every 
measure  which  tended  to  ffratify  the  people. 

The  danger  which  had  been  recently  experi- 
enced from  the  exercise  of  tmcommon  discre- 
tionary powers^  produced  a  resolution  to  fbrbid, 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  confiscation  and 
death,  any  person  ever  to  propose  the  granting  of 
any  such  powers.    The  consecration  of  the  per- 


6  Lit.  Hb.  iU.  e.  3T.    XNoajs.  AaL  ftw. 


SODS  of  the  tnbime%  whidi,  imder  the  late 
usurpation,  had  almost  lost  its  efieot,  was  now 
renewed,  and  extended^  though  in  a  meaner  de- 
gree, to  the  ediles  and  inferior  officers^  who  were 
supposed  to  act  under  the  tzibones  in  pieserving 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  natridans  likewise  consented  to  have  the 
acts  of  tne  senate  formally  recorded,  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  committed  to  the  ^an  of  the 
ediles.7  This  viras  in  fiict  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  consuls,  who  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  the  keepers  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  senate's  decrees,  uid  who  had  often 
suppressed  or  carried  into  execution  the  acts  of 
this  body  at  pleasure. 

But  the  most  striking  effect,  as- 
U.  C.  301.  cribed  to  the  present  unanhnity  of 
the  citizens,  vras  the  ease  vrith  which 
the  plebeian  assemblies  were  permitted  to  extend 
the  authority  of  their  acts  to  all  the  different  or- 
ders of  the  commonwealth. 

The  eomiUOf  or  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people^  as  may  be  collected  from  the  jxuit  obser- 
vatKms,  wero.now  of  three  denominations;  that 
of  the  curis,  the  centuries,  and  the  tribes.  In 
assemblies  of  the  first  and  second  denomination, 
all  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  present ;  and  laws 
were  enacted  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  state  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  particular  departments,  and 
separate  bodies  of  men.  The  centuries  disposed 
of^  civil  offices^  and  the  curia  of  militaiy  com- 
mands.8  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes^  composed 
of  plebeians  alone,  the  tnbunes  were  elected;  and 
acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  order,  beyond  which,  m  the  ancient 
times  of  the  Republic,  thebr  authority  did  not  ex- 
tend. But  as  tne  senate  denied  the  right  of  the 
tribes  to  enact  laws  that  should  bind  the  commu- 
nity, the  plebeians,  in  their  turn,  disputed  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  senate.  Tne  centu- 
ries alone  were  supposed  to  enjoy  the  right  of 
enacting  laws  for  the  commonwealth.* 

This  distribution,  however,  was  partial,  and 
tended  to  kxlge  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  who^  though  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  i>eop]fl^  were  enablsd,  by  their 
undoubted  majoi^  in  the  assemblies  of  tne  centi^ 
turies  as  well  as  in  the  senate^  to  give  law  to  the 
whole. 

Equity  and  sound  poGcy  required  that  the  pie-  . 
beians  should  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature  of  a 
commonv?ealth  of  which  they  made  so  considep- 
aUeapart  This  privilege  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  them  against  the  parti^ 
influence  of  a  separate  order  oTmen.  They  ac- 
cordingly obtained  it ;  but  in  a  manner  that  tend- 
ed tQ  msjoixi,  rather  than  to  unite  into  one  body^ 
the  collateral  members  of  the  state.  Instead  of 
a  deliberative  voice,  by  which  they  might  concur 
with  the  senate  and  comitia  of  the  centuries^  or 
by  which  they  might  control  and  amend  tneir 
decrees^  they  obtained  for  themselves  a  separate 
and  independent  power  of  legislation,  by  which, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  patrician  acts^  which 
might  pass  in  the  centuries  vrithout  their  concur 
rence,  they  could,  on  their  part,  and  without  the 


7  LIT.  Bb.  m. 

8  Lit.  lib.  v.  s.  52.  Lib.  iz.  e.  38.  Cio.  adFtuaiLttb.  L 
ep.  9.    Lib.  vL  e.  81. 

0  Tbeae  were  tensed  L»gt$:  the  leeolofiooe  of  tbo 
senate  weie  termed  Sma<«e  Onuatts,  aad  tboes  of  the 
tribes,  FMiscAs. 
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presence  or  consent  of  the  nobles, 
U.  C.  304.  make  nlebeian  acts  that  could  equal- 
ly bind  the  whole  community.^ 
This  rude  and  artless  manner  of  communicating 
a  share  of  the  legislature  to  the  inferior  order  ol 
the  people,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  intricacv 
of  tnis  singular  constitution,  wliich  now  opened, 
in  fiict,  thre£  distinct  sources  of  legislation,  and 
produced  laws  of  three  difibrent  denominations; 
decrees  of  the  Benatc,^  which  had  a  tem^raiy 
authority;  acts  of  the  centuries;'  and  resolutions 
of  the  tribes  ;*  and  by  these  means  undoubtedly 
made  way  for  much  intestine  divisbn,  distraction, 
and  tumult 

So  far  animosity  to  the  late  usurpation  had 
united  all  orders  of  men  in  the  measures  that 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  but  the 
spirit  of  cordiality  did  not  long  survive  the  sense 
of  those  injuries,  and  that  resentment  to  a  com- 
mon enemy  from  which  this  transient  unaifimity 
arose.  The  plebeians  had  removed  some  part  of 
the  establishment)  in  which  the  patricians  were 
unequally  favoured;  but  they  bore  with  the 
greater  impatience  the  inequalities  which  remain- 
ed, and  by  wliich  they  were  still  condemned  to 
act  a  subordinate  part  in  the  commonwealth. 
They  were  still  excluded  from  the  office  of  con- 
sul, and  from  that  of  the  priesthood.  They  were 
debarred  flrom  intermarriage  with  the  nobles  by  an 
express  law,  which  had  been  enacted,  lest  the 
sexes  from  passion,  foreettbiff  distinctions,  should 
in  this  manner  unite  tneir  different  ranks;  but 
being  now,  in  some  measure,  by  the  late  act  in 
fiivour  of  the  comilia  of  the  tribes,  become  joint 
or  rival  sovereigns  of  the  state,  they  could  not 
long  acquiesce  m  these  unequal  conditions. 

A  few  years  after  tlie  restoration 
U.  C.  306.  of  the  commonwealtlL  Canuleius,  a 
plebeian,  beinff  one  of^  the  tribunes, 
moved  the  celebrated  act  wnich  bears  his  name,* 
to  repeal  the  clause  of  the  twelve  tables  which 
prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  and 
plebeians.  The  other  nine  tribunes  joined  at  the 
same  time  in  a  claim  of  more  importance — that 
the  office  of  consul  should  be  laid  open  to  all  the 
different  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  and  nught 
be  held  by  plebeians,  as  well  as  patricians.^  The 
senate^  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles,  having  for 
some  time,  by  delays,  and  by  involving  the  state, 
as  usual,  in  foreign  wars,  endeavoured  to  suspend 
the  dctennination  of  these  questions,  were  at 
length  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  in  the  less 
material  part  of  their  pretensions,  respecting  the 
intermarriage  of  different  rank&  in  order,  ifpos- 
sible,  to  paafy  them  on  the  refusal  of  the  more 
important  claim,  which  related  to  their  capacity 
of  beinff  elected  into  the  office  of  consul. 

To  elude  their  demands  on  Uiis  material  point, 
it  was  observed,  that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other 
duties  belonging  to  the  priesthood,  which,  by  the 
sacred  laws  of  religiori,  could  be  performed  only 
by  persons  of  noble  birth,  many  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  consul,  and  could  not,  without 
profanation,  be  committed  to  any  person  of  ple- 
beian extraction;  and  that,  by*thia  consideration 
alone^  the  plebeians  must  be  for  ever  excluded 


from  the  dienity  of  consul  Superstition,  for  iSbm 
most  part,  being  founded  on  custom  alone,  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  custom,  without  appear- 
ing to  dettroy  the  reUgion  that  is  founded  upon  it. 
This  difficulty  accorcungly  put  a  stop,  for  a  while, 
to  the  hasty  pace  with  which  the  plebeians  ad- 
vanced to  the  consulate :  but  this  obstruction  waa 
at  length  removed,  as  many  difficulties  are  re- 
moved in  human  affair^  by  a  slight  evasion,  and 
by  the  mere  change  of  a  name.  The 
U.  C.  309.  title  of  consul  being  changed  for  that 
of  military  tribune,  and  no  sacerdotfd 
function  being  included  in  the  duties  of  this  office, 
plebeiansi,  though  not  qualified  to  be  consuls, 
were  allowed  to  oiler  themselves  as  candidates, 
and  to  be  elected  military  tribunes  with  consular 
power.  In  this  manner  the  supposed  profanation 
was  avoided,  and  plebeians  were  allowed  to  be 
qualified  for  the  highest  office  of  the  state.  The 
mere  privilege,  however,  did  not,  for  a  conader- 
able  time,  enable  any  individual  of  that  order  to 
attain  to  the  honour  of  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  plebeians  m  a  body  had 
prevailed  against  the  law  which  excluded  them ; 
but  as  separate  candidates  for  office,  still  yielded 
the  preference  to  the  patrician  competitor;  or,  if 
a  plebeian  were  likely  to  prevail  at  any  particular 
election  of  military  tribunes,  the  patricians  had 
credit  enough  to  liave  the  nomination  of  consuls 
revived  in  that  instance^  in  order  to  disappoint 
their  antagonists. 

Together  vrith  the  separation  of  the  militaxj 
and  sacerdotal  functions,  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  another  change,  more  permanent  and  of 
greater  moment,  was  effected.  Ever  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  census,  or  muster,  the  enrolment 
of  ihe  people  was  become  a  principal  object  of 
the  executive  power.  In  the  first  ages  it  belonged 
to  the  king,  tc^ther  with  all  the  other  functions 
of  state.  In  ue  sequel,  it  devolved  on  the  con- 
suls; and  they  accordinffly,  at  every  period  of  five 
years,  by  the  rules  of  this  office,  could  dispose  of 
every  citizen's  rank,  assign  him  his  class,  place 
him  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  or  on  that  of  the 
knights,  or  strike  him  ofi*  from  either;  and,  by 
charging  him  with  all  the  burdens  of  a  subject, 
while  they  stripped  him  of  the  privileges  of  a 
citizen,  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  political  con* 
8equence,^and  of  his  state  as  a  Roman.* 

These  regulations  were  accordingly  enforced, 
not  held  up  into  public  view  merel^to  awe  the 
people.  The  magistrate  actually  took  an  account 
of  tne  citizen's  estate,  inquired  mto  his  character, 
and  assigned  him  his  place ;  promoted  him  to  the 
senate  or  to  the  knighthood ;  degraded  or  disfiran- 
chised,  according  as  he  judged  the  party  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  ms  freeoom,  of  the  rank  which 
he  held,  or  of  that  to  which  he  aspired  in  the 
commonwealth.^ 

So  unportant  a  trust  committed  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  officer  elected  for  a  diffinrent  purpose, 
took  its  rise  in  ^e  siniplicity  of  a  rude  age ;  but 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  without  any 
flagrant  examples  of  abuse.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
that  branch  or  the  consuhir  magistracy  which  the 
patricians  were  least  willing  to  communicate  or 
to  share  with  the  plebeians.    While  they  admit- 
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ted  them,  tberafbn,  to  be  elected  tribanes  with 
oonnilar  power,  they  stipulated,  that  the  cham 
of  prestdinjgr  in  the  census^  or  miuterB,  should  be 
disjoined  from  it;  and  that,  under  the  title  of 
censon^  this  chaige  should  remain  with  persons 

of  p^rician  birth.><^  They  contend- 
U.  C.  310.    ed  for  this  separation,  not  with  a 

professed  intention  to  reserve  the 
o£Boe  of  censor  to  their  own  order,  but  under  pre- 
tence that  persons  invested  with  the  consular 
power,  being  so  frequently  employed  in  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  could 
not  attend  to  the  afTairs  of  the  city,  or  perform  all 
the  duties  of  censor  at  their  regular  periods. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motive 
finr  separating  the  department  of  censor  from  that 
of  consul,  tiw  change  appears  to  have  been  sea- 
sonably made ;  and  may  be  oonsidenMl  as  a  striking 
example  of  that  singular  felicity  with  which  the 
Romans,  for  some  tmie,  advanced  in  their  policy, 
as  well  as  in  their  fortunes.  Hitherto  the  Roman 
consul,  being  a  warrior,  was  chiefly  intent  on  the 
glofy  he  was  to  reap  in  the  field,  and  to  gain  at 
tiie  enense  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  dis- 
dained to  seize  the  advantages  which  he  had  in 
his  power,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  accountant 
entrusted  with  the  census^  or  enrolment  of  his 
feilow-citizens ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  pecu- 
liar attention  was  given  to  the  choice  of  consub 
on  the  year  of  the  census,  as  being  then  vested 
with  an^  dangerous  measures  of  power.  But 
considenng  the  height  at  which  party  dispntes 
were  then  arrived,  and  the  great  consequence  of 
a  dtizen's  rank  and  place  on  the  rolls,  it  was  no 
longer  safe  to  entrust  in  the  same  hands  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  executive  powers  of 
the  state.  The  consul,  bemg  firequently  raised 
to  his  station  by  party  intri^ues^  and  commg  into 
power  with  the  ardour  of  private  ambition  and  of 
party  zeal,  might  have  easily,  in  'the  manner  of 
making  up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  gratified  his 
own  resentments,  or  that  or  his  Action.  The 
office  of  consul,  in  his  capacity  of  mifitaiy  leader, 
was  naturally  the  province  of  youth,  or  of  vigour- 
ous  manhood ;  but  that  of  censor,  when  disjoined 
from  it,  fell  as  naturally  into  the  hands  of  persons 
of  great  authority  and  experienced  age ;  to  whom, 
in  the  satiety  of  brighter  honours,  the  people 
might  safely  entrust  the  estimate  of  their  fortunes, 
and  the  assignment  of  their  rank.  In  such  hands 
it  continued,  for  a  consickraUe  period^  to  be  veiy 
fidthfully  discharged ;  and  by  connecting  the  dig- 
nities ot  citizen,  and  the  lionoura  ofue  state, 
with  private  as  well  as  public  virtue,  had  the 
happiest  efiects  en  the  manners  of  the  people. 

The'  number  of  censors,  like  that  of^the  con- 
suls^ was  limited  to  two;  but  that  of  the  consular 
tribanes  was  left  undetermined,  and  at  successive 
elecsfcbns  was  augmented  from  three  to  eight 
This  has  given  occasbn  to  some  historians,  who 
are  quoted  by  livy,  to  ascribe  the  institution  of 
this  ofike,  not  to  the  importunity  of  the  plebeian 
prty,  but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  which 
being  assailed  by  numerous  enemies^  and  not 
having  as  yet  devised  the  method  of  multiplying 
commanders,  under  the  titles  of  proconsul,  were 
led  to  substitute  officers  of  a  different  denomina- 
fiaoj  whose  numbers  might  be  increased  at  dis- 
cietioa.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that,  in  the  progress 
of  this  government,  new  institutions^  ana  the  se- 
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pexation  of  departmoita^  were  sn^gesled  no  less 
by  the  multiplicity  of  growing  afikra,  than  by  the 
pretensions  of  purty,  or  by  the  ambition  of  sepa- 
rate pretenders  to  power.  In  the  firrt  of  those 
ways,  we  are  led  to  account  for  the  institution  of 
the  plebeian  edilei^  already  mentioned;  for  that 
of  the  prefectus  annons,  or  inspector  of  tiie 
puurkets,  together  vrith  the  additions  that  were^ 
in  the  course  of  these  changes,  continually  made 
to  the  number  of  oucestors. 

The  queston  had  been  k>iig  estaUished  at 
Rome ;  they  had  chaise  of  the  public  funds,  and 
followed  the  kings  and  the  consuls  as  commissa- 
ries or  provisors  in  the  field.  During  the  busy 
period  which  we  have  been  now  considering^ 
their  number  was  augmented  from  two  to  fouri 

and  the  places  were  filled,  for  tiie 
U.  C.  333.    most  part,  with  patricians,  though 

not  limited  to  persons  of  this  raiUE. 
The  prefectus  annone,  or  inspector  oi  the 
markets,  was  an  officer  occasionally  named,  on  a 
prospect  of  scarcity,  to  guard  asainst  fimuna  and 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  Rome 
was  in  fact  a  place  of  arms,  or  a  military  station, 
often  dependmg  as  much  for  subsistence  on  the 
foresight  and  care  of  its  officers,  as  on  the  course 
of  its  ordinaiy  markets.  Without  a  proper  at- 
tention to  this  particular  on  the  part  of^  the  state, 
the  people  were  exposed  to  suffer  from  scarcity. 
On  the  approaches  of  fiimine,  they  became  mu- 
tinous and  disorderly,  and  were  ready  to  barter 

their  freedom,  and  the  constitution 
U.  C.  313.    of  their  country,  tor  bread.  During 

the  famine  which  first  suggested  the 
separation  of  this  trust  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
officers  of  state,  Sp.  Mtelius,  a  Roman-  knight, 
being  possessed  of  great  wealth,  engrossed  great 
quantitits  of  com ;  and  having  it  in  his  power  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  poor,  endeavoured  to 
form  a  dangerous  party  among  them,  and  by  their 
means  to  raise  himseu  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  senate  took  the  alarm,  and,  as 
in  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  the  state,  had  re- 
course to  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.  MsUus 
being  cited  to  appear  before  him,  and  having  re- 
fused to  answer,  was  put  to  death. 

The  care  of  supplying  the  people  with  com, 
which  had  been  at  this  time  committed  to  L. 
Minuciu&  was  from  thenceforward  entrusted  to 
citizens  or  the  first  rank,  and  the  office  itself  be- 
came necessary  in  the  political  establishment  of 
the  commonwoilth. 

EUtherto  we  have  considered  the  Roman  Re- 
public as  a  scene  of  mere  political  dehberations 
and  councils,  prepared  for  contention,  and  seem- 
ingly unable  to  exert  any  united  -strength.  The 
st^  however,  presented  itself  to  the  nations 
around  it  under  a  very  difi'erent  aspect,  as  a  horde 
of  warriors,  who  had  made  and  preserved  their 
acquisitions  by  force,  and  who  never  betrayed 
any  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foreign  wars  they 
had  to  maintain. 

In  their  transition  from  monarchy  to  lepubUe^ 
indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  in- 
termission of  natural  exertions.  Private  dtizeniL 
annually  nused  to  the  head  of  the  republic,  did 
not  with  their  elevation  acquire  the  dignity  of 
princes ;  they  did  not  command  the  same  req)ect 
nam  their  fellow  citizens  at  home,  nor  had  the 
same  consideration  from  rival  nations  abroad. 
The  frequent  dieeensions  of  the  people  seemed 
to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 
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Duftng  the  life  of  TaTqnin  manv  powers  nmled 
agauut  them  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  kinff.  They 
were  stripped  of  their  territory,  confin^  to  the 
walls  of  their  city,  and  deseited  by  their  ailies.^ 
The  fortone  of  the  state  seemed  to  fall  with  its 
monaichy.  The  event,  however,  belied  these 
appearances,  and  the  power  of  the  annual  magis- 
tracy soon  became  more  formidable  abroad,  though 
less  awful  at  home,  than  that  of  the  monarch. 
The  republican  government  sought  for  lesjxte 
fipom  domestic  tronble  in  the  midst  of  foreign  war» 
and  the  forces  of  the  state,  instead  of  b^  re- 
strained, were  impelled  into  action  by  intestine 
divisions.  The  ambition  with  which  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  endeavoured  to  watch  their 
auperiora,  the  solicitude  with  which  the  higher 
order  endeavoured  to  preserve  its  £stinction,  the 
exercise  of  ability  which,  in  this  contest,  was 
oommon  to  both,  enabled  them  to  act  against  fo- 
reign enemies  with  a  spirit  that  was  whetted,  but 
not  worn  out,  in  their  domestic  quarrels. 

The  consuls  annually  elected,  brought  to  the 
hebn  of  affiurs  a  fresh  idfloor  of  mind  and  oonti- 
noal  8upi>lies  of  renewed  ambition.  Every  offi- 
cer, on  his  accession  to  the  magistraicy,  was  in 
haste  to  distinguish  his  admirastration,  and  to 
merit  his  triumph ;  and  numerous  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  appeared,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  every  Roman  consul,  in  his  turn,  with 
an  opportunity  to  earn  this  envied  distinction. 
It  was  given  only  to  those  who  obtained  actual 
rictories,  and  who  killed  /  certain  number  of 
their  enemies.' 

In  this  nursery  of  warriors,  honouns  tending 
to  excite  ambition  or  to  reward  military  merit, 
were  not  confined  to  the  leaders  of  armies  alone : 
the  victorious  soldier  partook  in  the  triumph  of 
his  leader,  and  had  subordinate  rewards  propor- 
tioned to  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  valour. 
"I  bear  the  scars,"  said  Dcntatns  (while  ha 
pleaded  for  a  share  in  tiie  conquered  Umds  to 
nimself  and  his  feilow-aoldiers,)  "of  five  and 
forty  wounds,  of  whidi  twelve  were  received  in 
one  day.  I  have  carried  many  prizes  d  valour. 
Fourteen  civic  crowns  bestovred  upon  me  by  those 
I  had  saved  in  battle.  Three  tunes  the  mural 
crown ;  having  been  so  oflen  the  first  to  scale  the 
enemies*  walls.  Eight  times  the  prize  of  distinc- 
tion in  battle.  Many  tokens  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude from  the  hands  of  generals.  Eighty-t&ee 
chains  of  gold,  sixty  bn^^ts,-  eight^n  -lances, 
and  thirty-five  sets  of  horse-furniture,  from  pri- 
vate persons,  who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  my 
•erviccs."' 

Under  the  influence  of  councils  so  fertile  in 
the  inTention  of  military  distinctions,  and  in 
armies  of  which  the  soldier  vras  roused  by  so  many 
incentives  to  military  ambition,  the  frequent 
change  of  oommanders,  which  is  commonly 'im- 
politic, proved  a  perpetual  renovation  of  the  ar- 
dour and  spirit  with  which  armies  wero  led.  In 
public  dehberations  on  the  subject  of  war,  the 
vehement  ambitiaii  of  individuals  proved  a  oonti'^ 
nual  incentive  to  vigorous  resolntiona,  by  which 
the  state  not  only  soon  recovered  the  consequence 
which-  it  seemed  to  have  lost  in  its  transition  froiA 
monarchy,  but  was  speedily  enabled  to  improve 
upon  all  its  former  advantages,  as  head  <»  the 
Latin  confederacy;  frequenUy  to  vanquish  the 
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Sabinei^  the  Hemid.  Hw  Volsci  and  Etrascans, 
and,  in  about  a  hundred  yean  after  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,'to  extend  its  dominion  greatly  be- 
yond th^  territories  which  had  been  in  die  poe- 
session  of  that  prince.  In  one  direction,  from 
Falerium  to  Anxur,  about  sixty  miles ;  and  in 
the  other,  from  the  summits  of  the 
U.  C.  344.  Appenines  to  the  sea :  and  Rome, 
the  metropolis  of  this  little  empire, 
was  become,  vrith  a  few  competitors,  one  ot  the 
principal  states  of  Italy. 

The  first  and  nearest  c^ect  of  its  emulation 
at  this  period  was  Veie,  an  Exruacan  {Iriiicipality, 
of  which  the  capital,  situated  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,  was  built  on  an  eminence,  and  se- 
cured by  precipioefl. 

The  Romans,  e\en  beforo  the  change  of  their 
SDvemment  from  the  form  of  a  principality  to 
uat  of  a  republic,  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
Tiber  and  both  its  banks;  but  on  the  rig^t  of 
this  river  were  still  circumscribed  by  the  Vei- 
enfxs,  with  wbran  they  had  waged  long  and 
dei^nttewaiB;  and,  as  may  be  supposed  among 
rivals  in  so  close  a  noghbourhood,  with  imminent 
danger  to  both.  Veie,  according  to  Dionysiua^ 
was  equal  in  extent  to  Athens,  and,  like  the  other 
Etruscan  cantons,  was  further  advanced  than 
Rome  in  the  aits  of  peace,  probably  better  pro- 
vided with  Uie  resources  ef  war,  but  inferior  in 
the  magnanimity  of  its  councils  and  in  the  ooura^ 
of  its  people.  The  Veientes  being,  after  a  vari- 
ety of  struggles,  beat  from  the  field,  they  retired 
wnhin  their  walls,  suffered  themselves^  to  be  in- 
vested, and  underwent  a  siege  or  blockade  of  ten 
years.  The  Romans,  in  oraer  to  reduoe  them, 
continued  during  those  ten  years  in  the  fiekl, 
without  any  interruption  or  distinction  of  sea- 
sons; made  secure  approaches,  fortifying  them- 
selves in  the  posts  which  tlwy  snc- 
U.  C.  357.  oasuvely  occupied,  and  in  the  end 
entered  the  place  by  storm. 

In  tfatee  operations,  we  are  told,  that  they 
learned  to  make  war  with  more  regularity  than 
they  had  formerly  practised ;  and  having;  some 
tittle  time  before,  ^ipointed  a  mihtaiy  pay  for 
such  of  tiieir  people  as  served  on  foot,  they  at 
this  time  exteimeu  the  same  establishment  to  their 
horsemen  or  knights ;  imposed  taxes  on  the  people 
in  <»der  to  defray  this  expense,  and  made  omer 
arrangements,  which  soon  after  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  enlerpiiBes  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
to  conduct  them  with  more  order  and  system: 
cncumstanoes  which,  together  with  the  aooessioiis 
of  territoiy  and  power,  gained  by  the  reduction 
of  Vein,  rendered  this  event  a  remarkable  epocha 
in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  use  which  they  proposed  to  make  of  their 
conquest  was  partly  founded  in  t^e  original  policy 
of  the  «tatek  The  practice  of  incorporating  van* 
quiriied  enemies,  indeed,  with  the  Roman  people, 
h^  been  long^  discontinued :  for  even  Tarquin, 
it  is  said,  had  iiitroduoed  the  custom  of  enslaving 
captives,  and  this  foto  thecitizens  of  Veis  un- 
derwent;^ but  their  lands,  and  tho  city  itsdfl 
offered  a  tempting  prize  to  the  conquerors.  And 
accordingly  it  was  pr^iosed  to  transplant  into 
those  vaaant  poaseanons  and  aeats  one  naif  of  the 
Roman  aenate  and  people.* 

This  proposal  was  extremely  aeoeptaUe  topo^ 
•oos  Ml  infefior  oonditkm,  who  hoped  to  doable 
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theb  poflKMhmi^  and  flatterad  tlieinael^eB  that 
tbey  might  doabto  the  power  of  the  state :  bat  it 
wasstrenuooaly  opposed  by  the  senate  and  nobles, 
as  tending  to  divide  and  weaken  the  ooounon- 
wealth,  and  as  more  likely  to  zestore  a  mal  than 
to  atrenffthen  themsehres.  It  was  eluded  b^  a 
putial  mviabn  of  the  Yeisn  territoiy,  in  wmch 
seven  jvtgera^  or  about  four  EInglish  acres,  were 
assigned  as  the  lot  of  a  fimuly;  and  by  these 
means  the  mora  indigent  citizens  were  provided 
fbr^without  any  hazara  of  dismemberinff  toe  state. 

out  while  the  Romans  were  thus  avamng  them- 
selves of  the  spoils  of  a  fidlen  enemy,  and  pro- 
bably enjoying,  on  the  extinction  of  their  rival,  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  imagined  security, 
tfiey  became  themselves  an  ezamj^e  of  the  instar 
bilxty  of  human  affidn ;  being  assailed  by  a  new 
and  unlooked-fiir  enemy,  who  came  like  a  stroke 
of  liffhtning  on  their  settlement,  dispersed  their 
people,  and  reduced  their  habitations  to  ashes. 

The  Glauls,  who  are  said  to  have  passed  the 
Alps  in  three  several  migrations,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  this  cuite,  beinr  now  mas- 
ten  of  aU  the  plains  on  the  Po^  and  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sena,  where  they  had  a  settlement,  which,  from 
their  name  was  called  Sena  Gallia;  and  beuig 
still  bent  on  extending  their  possessions,  or  shift- 
ing their  habitations,  had  passed  the  Appenines, 
ai^  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  the  capital  of  a  small 
nation  in  Tuscany.^  The  inhabitants  of  this 
plaoe  made  application  to  the  Romans  for  succour ; 
but  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  deputation  to 
intercede  with  the  Gaub  in  tlieir  beoail  The 
deputies  who  were  sent  on  this  businesB^  and 
commissioned  to  act  onl^r  as  mediators,  having 
appeared  in  arms  on  the  side  of  the  besieged,  the 
Gauls  complained  of  their  conduct  as  a  breach  of 
fiutk  and  as  a  dopaiture  from  the  neutrality  which 
the  Romans  professed :  and  being  denied  satis&o- 
tion  on  this  complaint,  they  dropped  their  design 
on  Clusium,  and  turned  tlieir  arms  against  these 
mediators,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war. 
They  advanced  on  the  left  of  the  Tiber,  found 
the  Romans  posted  to  receive  them  on  the  Allia, 
a  small  river  vdiich  was  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
territory,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines^  about  ten 
miles  from  Rome;  ana,  with  the  same  impetuo- 
nty  which  hitherto  attended  them,  they  passed 
the  Allia  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  army,  drove 
them  into  the  ang£  that  is  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  rivers^  put  all  who  withstood 
them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  remainder  into 
the  Tiber,  where  numbers  perished,  or,  being  cut 
off  from  their  retreat  to  R(nne,  were  dispersed  in 
the  neighbouringcountry. 

This  calamity  is  said  to  have  so 
tJ.  C.  363.  much  stuzmed  or  overwhehned  the 
Roman  people,  that  th^  made  no 
fiurther  attempt  to  defend  their  ak^.  All  the 
youth  that  were  fit  to  carry  arms  retired  into  the 
capitoL  The  weak  or  infirm,  whether  from  sex 
or  age,  fled  as  from  a  place  condemned  to  de- 
struction, or  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised 
and  cut  off  in  the  streets. 

TheGaula  having  empbyed  three  days  in  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
field  of  battle,  on  the  fourth  day  advanced  to- 
wards the  walls  of  Rome.  But  being  alarmed  at 
first  by  the  general  desertion  of  the 
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which  they  mistook  for  an  ambusetde  or  an  ar- 
tifice to  draw  them  into  a  snare,  they  examined 
all  the  avenues  with  care  before  they  ventured 
to  enter  the  gates.  The  mora  effectually  to  dis- 
lodge every  enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  r»- 
duced  it  to  ashes,  and  took  post  on  the  raasm,  in 
order  to  besiege  the  capitoL  whuh  ak>ne  hekl 
out?  In  this  state  of  afiaira  the  republic,  aheady 
so  formidable  to  all  its  neighbouis,  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished  for  ever.  The  ftme  of  its 
ruin  reached  even  to  Greece,  where  Rome  began 
to  be  considered  at  this  time  as  a  rising  and  pros- 
perous camnKKiwealtk* 

The  Ghiuls  remamed  in  pnsswminnof  the  niina 
for  six  months;  during  which  time  they  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  scale  the  rock  on  which  the 
ca|Mtol  was  built;  and  being  repulsed  by  Man* 
lius,  who^  fiw  his  vigilance  and  valour  on  this  oo 
casbn,  acquired  tiw  name  of  Caiatohnus^  they 
continued  to  invest  and  block  up  the  fortreeiLm 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  The 
Romans,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  capitol,  still 
preserved  the  forms  of  their  commonwodth,  and 
made  acts  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  peo|de. 
Sensible  that  Camillua,  under  whose  auspioei 
they  had  reduced  the  cit^  of  Veie,  and  triumphed 
over  many  other  enermes,  now  in  exile  on  the 
score  of  an  invidious  charge  of  embezzling  the 
spoils  he  had  won  at  that  place,  was  the  fittest 
person  to  retrieve  their  affairs ;  they  absdved  him 
of  this  accusation,  reinstated  him  m  the  qualifi- 
cation to  comzDand  their  amues  ;>  and,  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  assemble  their  allies  and  collect  the 
remains  of  their  late  army,  which  was  dispersed 
in  the  neighbouring  countnr,  vested  him  with  the 
power  of  dictator.  In  this  extremity  of  their 
fortunes,  he  overlooked  his  wrongs,  pocured 
numbers  to  resort  to  his  standard,  and  nastened 
to  arm  for  the  jpreservation  of  his  country.  He 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  capitol  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, when  the  besierod,  being  greatly  reduced 
by  fomine^  had  aheady  capituhSed,  and  were 
paying  a  ransom  for  themselves  and  their  r»- 
maining  effects.  Before  this  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, ne  surprised  the  besiegers,  obliged  them 
to  relinquish  tneir  prize,  and  werwards,  in  a  de- 
cisive battle  that  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  revenged  the  disaster  which  his  country- 
men had  suffeiid  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia.io 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of 
this  fomous  adventure^  the  Romans  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  hiirtory,  retained  adeep  nnraes- 
sion  of  their  danger  from  the  Gauls,  and  from  , 
thence  dated  the  origin  of  some  jparticulars  in 
their  policy,  which  seem  to  have  ansen  from  such 
an  impression.  They  set  apart  particular  frinds 
in  the  treasury,  to  be  spared  in  all  other  possible 
exigences  of  the  states  and  reserved  for  a  resource 
in  case  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The^  subjected 
the  magistrate  to  certain  general  restnctums,  but 
aUowedan  exception  in  case  of  an  invasion  fion 
the  Gauls;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  age  in 
which  they  took  these  alarming  impressions,  Uie^ 
had  not  yet  acquired  those  advantages  of  dira- 
pfine  and  military  skill,  in  which  they  were  after- 
wards so  much  superior  to  the  Ganb  and  other 
barbarous  nei(^bourB.u 


7  Plutarch,  io  vit.  CamiOi.  8  Ibid. 

9  Liv.  Ub.  T.  o.  38.  10  Ibid.  e.  43, 4^ 

11  The  wmWwhwwit  of  Um  Legion,  end  the  inpfove* 

ment  mede  in  the  ehoiee  of  ite  weapone  end  meaner  of 

array,  ere  uMntioaed  ei  enbeeqaeat  to  thii  date:  end  the 
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Ahhoaffli  libloriani  ham  amply  mipplied  the 
detail  of  hiitory  befoie  this  event,  they  neveithe- 
leai  acknowledge,  that  all  pxior  evidence  of  fiicts 
perished  in  the  deatnictkm  of  Rome;  that  all  le- 
cords  and  monmnents  of  what  the  Romans  had 
fiMrmeriy  been,  were  then  to  be  aeithered  fiamtbe 
ndns  of  cottages,  which  had  wen  for  sevenl 
months  tiodden  under  fiwt  by  a  bazbaiGUs  enemy; 
that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  thl^  People's 
Chaiten  of  Riffht,  and  the  Forma  of  tfie  Conati- 
tntlon,  were  to  DO  ooUected  in  fragments  ofplatea 
which  were  duff  from  the  rubbish  of  their  former 
halntations ;  and  that  nothing  remaining  to  mark 
die  former  jpoaition  of  Rojne,  besides  the  capitol, 
raised  on  iti  rock,  and  surrounded  with  ruins, 
the  people  delibemted  whether  they  should  at- 
tempt to  renew  their  settlement  on  this  ground, 
or  transfer  it  to  Veic  It  had  been  formerly  pro- 
posed to  remove  to  that  place  one  half  of  the  an- 
nate and  people.  It  was  then  proposed,  that  they 
should  choose  that  as  the  proper  ground  on  which 
to  restore  the  name  and  tM  seat  of  their  common- 
wealth. *'  Why,"  said  the  promoters  of  this  de- 
sign, "attempt,  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  so 
much  labour,  to  clear  out  the  wretched  ruins  of 
a  frllen  dty,  while  we  have  another,  provided 
with  private  and  public  buiMings  of  every  sort, 


yet  entire  for  our  reentionl**  To  this  i^ 
argument  might  have  been  opposed  the  oonsiderft- 
tion  of  the  many  advantages  of  their  former  situa* 
tion;  its  place  on  a  navigable  river,  its  command 
of  the  paaaage  from  Latium  to  Etruria,  and  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  from  the  descents  of 
the  Appenines  to  the  sea.  But  motives  of  so- 
penrtition  and  national  pride  were  suppoeed  to 
be  of  greater  weight  "Would  you,"  said  Ck- 
millus,  "abandon  the  seats  of  your  ancestoni 
Would  you  have  Yeis  restored,  and  Rome  to 
perish  for  everl  Would  you  rehnouish  the  altars 
of  the  gods^  who  have  fixed  their  snrines  in  these 
sacred  places;  to  whose  aid  you  are  indebted  for 
BO  many  triumphs,  and  to  whom  }rou  owe  the 
conquest  of  those  habitations  for  which  you  now 
propose  to  forsake  their  temples  T' 

Convinced  by  this  argument,  the  Romans^  de- 
termined to  remain  in  their  ancient  situatioii, 
proceeded  to  restore  their  hafaitatbns,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  accomplished  the  work  of  re- 
building their  city.  An  ere  fiom  which,  as  from 
a  second  foundation,  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  beginning  of  a  period, 
in  which  its  history,  though  still  contttyveited  in 
some  particulars,  is  less  doubtful  than  heSon.  or 
kss  disfigured  with  ^le.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


iScene  iff  F^eign  War  and  DomeHie  Ditpnie  opened  vUh  reviving^  Rcme—Fadtion  or  Contp^ 
racy  t^  Manku* — Condemnathn^PUbeiant  deeted  into  the  Office  of  Conaxdar  TWfrune* — 
Aspire  to  the  Cona%Uate—The  JtrH  Plebeian  Connd — Eetablishment  of  the  Prater — Patrician 
EdUee^The  Plebeians  qualijled  to  hold  all  the  Offices  of  8tate-^The  Measure  of  Roman 
Magistracy  complete — Retiete  of  the  Constitution — Us  seeming  defects— But  great  successes — 
Pohcy  of  the  ^ate  respecting  Foreign  or  Vanquished  Nations — Formation  of  the  Legion — 
Series  of  Wars— With  the  Samnites,  Campanians—TTie  Tartntines—Pyrrhus—Sovereignty 
qf  haly— Different  Footing  on  which  the  Inhabitants  stood. 


THE  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  restore 
their  community,  nor  to  rebuild  their  habitations 

in  peace.  They  were  invaded  by 
U.  C.  365.    the  Equi,  the  Volsci,  the  Hemici, 

the  Etruscans^  and  some  of  their 
own  Latin  confederates  ;3  who  dreading  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  from  whidi 
they  had  abeady  suffered  so  much,  and  whose 
power  was  eogreat  aiy  object  of  their  jealousy, 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  it   During  a  period 


Komant,  it  ii  eoofeiMd,  made  len  progran  in  every  other 
art  thao  in  that  of  war.  Their  general  CamiUu,  at  hie 
triumph  for  the  victorj  obtained  over  the  Gaoh,  made  bia 
entry  into  Borne,  havins  his  ringe  painted  with  red ;  a 
praetioe,  taji  Plinj,  which  ii  yet  to  be  found  amoof  na- 
tiono  of  Africa,  who  remain  in  a  Hate  of  barbarity,  and 
which  thii  nataral  historian  was  faidined  to  eowider  as  a 
eharaetoristic  of  barbarona  manner*. 

1  Some  parti  even  of  the  history  that  follows,  are  doobt* 
fnl.  The  namea  of  dieuton  and  of  oooaali,  the  reality 
of  entire  eampaigns,  as  well  as  of  sincle  actions,  are  con- 
troverted. (Liv.  Ub.  l.  c  5.  Jb  96.  Ub.  v.  e.  S5.  lib.  viii.  c.  2S. 
*  lib.  U.  c  15.)  but  that  which  preceded  this  date  rests  almost 
on  tradition  alone,  (Ut.  lib.  vi.  c  1.)  It  terres,  however, 
to  inform  ns,  what  the  Romans  themsolTes  beUered ;  and 
is  therefore  the  beat  comment  we  can  have  on  the  genius 
and  tendency,  aa  wen  aa  the  origin,  of  their  poUtical  in- 
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of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  yean  which  fol- 
lowed, the^  accordingly  had  to  encounter  a  suc- 
cession of*^  enemies,  m  subduing  of  whom  they 
became  the  soverei^s  of  Italy;  while  they  con- 
tinued to  undergo  mtemal  convulsions,  which, 
as  formerlVj  proved  the  birth  of  political  institu- 
tions, and  nlied  up  the  measure  of  their  national 
establishment 

During  this  period,  the  plebeians,  far  from  be- 
ing satined  with  their  pest  acquisitions,  made 
continual  efforts  to  extend  their  privileges.  The 
tribunes,  by  traducing  the  senate,  and  by  dia- 
playing  in  their  harangues  the  severities  of  the 
patridan  creditor,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  ple- 
beian debtor,  still  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their 
party;  the  republic  itself  was  so  feebly  established, 
that  ambitious  citizens  were  encouraged,  by  means 
of  foctions  raised  among  persons  of  the  lower 
class,  to  have  thoughts  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner  Manlius,  the  Tamotia 
chamnion  of  the  capitol,  who^  as  has  been  ob- 
serveo,  by  his  vigilance  and  valour  preserved  that 
fortress  from  theCrauls,  formed  a  design  to  usurp 
the  sovereignty.  Presuming  on  his  merit  in  this 
and  other  semces^  he  thotunt  himself  above  the 
laws;  and  endeavouring  by  his  intrigues  with 
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ths  popokoe^  to  fimn  a  putf  aniiut  the  itete, 
he  incurved,  what  was  at  Rome  S  all  unpotations 
the  most  detested,  that  of  aepiring  to  he  Icing.  In 
oppositbn  to  this  conspiracy,  whether  real  or  fic- 
titious, the  RepubUc  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  a  dictator;  and  Manlius being  brought  befiwe 
him,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  suspicion  cf  maitioe 
and  envY  aipiinst  his  aocusen.  He  produced  four 
hundred  dtizens,  whom  he  had  redeeooed  from 
thetr  cseditorB  and  released  from  chains.  He 
produced  the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  slain  by 
nimself  in  battle ;  finrty  badges  oif  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  bj  generals  under  whom  he  had 
aenred ;  many  citizens  whom  he  had  reacued  from 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  number  of  those  he  had 
aaved,  ke  pointed  at  Caius  Servilius,  second  in 
command  to  the  dictator,  who  now  carried  the 
awonl  of  the  state  against  the  life  of  a  person 
who  had  HLved  his  own.  And  in  the  conclusion 
of  Us  defenca  "Such  were  the  treasons,"  he 
•ai^  *'by  which  the  friends  of  the  people  were 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  senate." 

His  merits  in  the  publie  service  were  great, 
and  entitled  him  to  any  reward  from  tlw  pe^le, 
except  a  surrender  of  their  libertiea.  His  libera- 
Jity  to  the  more  indigent  citizens,  if  it  proceeded 
from  humanity,  was  noble;  but  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  design  to  alienate  their  affections  from  the 
public,  or  transfer  them  to  himseUI  was  a  crime ; 
and  the  most  splendid  services,  considered  as  the 
aitifioes  of  a  oangerous  ambition,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  punishment,  not  of  revrard. 

The  people,  it  is  said,  while  they  had  in  their 
▼lew  the  capitol,  which  had  been  saved  hj  the 
viffiknce  and  brave^  of  this  unibrtunate  crimi- 
nd,  hesitated  in  theur  judgment;  but  their  meet- 
ing being  adjourned  to  the  ibilowinff  day,  and  to 
a  different  place,  they  Condemned  him  to  be 
thrown  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had  so  lately 
mignaMwA  his  valour.* 

Such  alarms  to  the  genend  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth, had  thdr  temporary  effect  in  sus- 
pending  the  animosity  of  parties;  but  could  not 
reconcile  their  interests,  nor  prevent  the  periodi- 
cal heats  which  continually  arose  on  the  return 
of  disputes.  The  plebeians  had  been 
U.  C.  366.  now  above  forty  yean  in  possession 
of  a  title  to  hold  the  ofiice  of  con- 
sular tribune^  but  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  at 
any  election.^  The  majorit3r  of  the  centuries 
were  still  composed  of  patricians;  and  when 
candidates  of  plebeian  rank  were  likely,  by  their 
penonal  consideration,  to  carr^  a  majority,  the 
other  party,  in  such  particular  instancea,  liad  in- 
fluence enough,  as  has  been  observed,  to  revive 
the  election  of  consuls^  a  title  from  whidi  the 
plebeians,  by  kw,  were  still  excluded. 

The  {debeians,  however,  by  the  leal  of  their 
paitr,  by  the  assiduity  and  influence  of  indivi- 
ouals  who  aspired  to  office^  by  the  increase  of 
their  numbere  in  the  first  and  second  dasaes,  by 
their  alliance  with  the  patrician  families  in  con- 
^  at  last  surmounted  these 
the  dignity  of  consular  tri^ 
of  their  own  order,  and  from 
thenceibrward  began  to  divide  the 
tJ.  C.  363.  votes  of  the  centuries  with  the  pa- 
trician can^dates.  They  were  ac- 
oordingly  raised  in  their  turn  to  what  was  then 
the  firrt  office  of  the  states  and  in  which  nothing 


bone  £ar  one 
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waa  wanting  but  the  title  of  oonsuL  To  this 
too  they  were  soon  led  to  aspire;  and  were  urged 
to  make  the  concluding  step  in  the  rise  of  their 
order,  by  the  ambition  of  a  female  patrician; 
who,  being  married  into  a  plebeian  fiunily,  bore 
with  impatience  the  mortifications  to  which  she 
was  exposed  in  the  condition  of  her  new  rela- 
tions. She  excited  her  husband,  ^e  engaged 
her  own  kindred  among  the  patridansL  she  roused 
the  whole  plebeian  ^arty  to  remove  the  indigni- 
ties which  yet  remained  affixed  to  their  race^  in 
being  supposed  unworthy  to  hold  the  consuhur 
digmty. 

lidnius  Stolo^  the  husband  of 
U.  C.  377.  this  lady,  and  Publras  Sextiu% 
another  active  and  ambitious  ple- 
beian, were  {daoed  in  the  college  of  tribunes,  in 
order  to  urge  this  point  They  began  the  exei^ 
dse  of  their  office  by  proposing  three  very  im- 
portant laws :  the  first  mtended  for  the  rehef  of 
insolvent  debtors;  by  which  all  pavments  made 
on  the  score  of  interests^  diould  be  deducted  firam 
the  capital,  and  three  years  be  allowed  to  pay  off 
the  remainder. 

A  second  law  to  limit  the  extent  of  estates  in 
land,  by  which  no  citizen  should  be  allowed  to 
engross  above  five  hundred  jugera,'  or  to  have  in 
^bMk  above  one  hundred  buUMka^  and  Ave  hun- 
dred ffoats  and  sheep. 

A  tnird  law  to  restore  the  elecdon  of  consuli^ 
in  place  of  consular  tribunes,  with  an  esroreas 
provision  that,  at  least,  one  of  the  consub  should 
be  of  plebeian  descent 

The  patricians  having  gained  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes to  their  party,  preyed  upon  them  to  dis- 
sent firom  their  coUeaguei^  ana  to  suspend,  by 
their  negatives,  all  prociBedings  on  the  subject  of 
these  lav^  The  tribunes,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius,  in  their  turn,  suspended  the  usual  election 
of  magistrates,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  ordinaiy 
afibirs  of  state. 

An  anarchy  of  fiye  years  eiisued,^  during  which 
time  the  Republic,  b^eft  of  all  its  offioens  had  no 
magistracy  besides  the  tribunes  of  the  peopl& 
who  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  of 
executive  power.^  Any  alarm  from  abroad  must 
have  suspended  the  contest  at  home,  and  forced 
the  parties  to  a  treaty :  but  they  are  said  to  have 
enjoyed,  in  tins  state  of  domestic  trouble,  unin- 
terrupted peace  with  their  nedghbours ;  a  droum- 
stance  from  which  we  may  infer,  that,  in  most 
of  their  wars,  the^  were  themselves  the  aggres- 
sors, and  owed  this  interval  of  peace  to  the  var 
cancy  of  the  consulate,  and  to  tneir  want  of  the 
prompters,  by  whom  they  were  usually  excited 
to  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 

In  the  several  questions,  on  whidi  the  partiea 
were  now  at  variance,  the  patricians  contended 
chiefly  for  the  exclusion  ot  plebeians  from  the 
oflSce  or  title  of  consul ;  and,  as  an  insupen^e 
bar  to  their  admission,  still  insisted  on  the  sam- 
lenous  profimation  that  would  be  incurred,  uy 
simering  the  rites  usually  performed  by  the  con- 
suls to  pass  into  plebeian  nands.  This  argument, 
instead  of  persuading  the  popular  leaders  to  de- 
sist from  tneir  daim,  only  made  them  sensible 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  this  impediment 
by  a  previous  operation,  before  they  attempted  to 
pass  through  the  way  which  it  was  meant  to 
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obfltrnct  They  appeared  then  for  a  little  to  drop 
their  pursuit  of  the  consulate;  they  afiected  to 
respect  the  daim  of  the  patiidans,  to  retain  the 
poBsesoon  of  places  which  had  always  been  as- 
signed to  their  order.  But  they  moved,  that  the 
number  of  ordinary  attendants  on  the  sacred 
rites  Bhoi:dd  be  au^nnented  from  two  to  ten ;  and 
that  of  these  one  naif  should  be  named  of  ple- 
beian extraction. 
While  the  patricians  contiQued  to  reject  this 
',  on  account  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to 


ave  on  their  j^retenakms  in  general,  they  gave 

'  of  I 


way  suocessiveiy ;  and,  at  the  interval 

years,  first  to  the  acts  that  were  devised  in  &vour 
of  insolvent  debtors;  next,  to  the  Agiarian  law, 
or  limitation  of  property  in  land ;  and  last  of  all, 
to  the  new  establishment  relatiiig  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  communication  of  the  consulate 
itseu  to  persons  of  plebeian  rank. 

The  authors  of  the  new  regulatbn%  knowing 
that  the  majority  of  the  centuries  was  composed 
of  patricians^  or  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
that  order,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  privi- 
ly d"  being  qualified  to  stand  for  the  oonsulata 
Tney  insisted,  that  at  least  one  of  the  consuls 
should  be  a  plebeian;  and  having  prevailed  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  contested  poin&^  the  plebdan 
party  entered  immediately  on  the  possession  of 
thdr  new  privilege,  and  raised  Pu- 
ll. C.  387.  hiius  Sextius,  the  tribune  who  had 
,  been  so  active  in  the  cause  of  his 

constituents,  to  the  office  of  consul 

But  while  the  patricians  thus  incurred  a  re- 
peated diminution  of  their  exclusive  prraoffatives, 
they  endeavoured,  by  separating  the  juoioative 
from  the  executive  power  of  the  consul,  and  by 
committing  the  first  to  a  patrician  officer,  under 
the  title  of  Praetor,  to  save  a  part  from  the  gene- 
ral wreck. 

It  WHS  intended  that  the  prctor  should  be  su- 
bordinate, but  next  in  rank,  to  the  consuL  He 
was  attended  by  two  lictors,  and  had  his  commis- 
oon  in  very  general  terms,  to  judge  of  all  difier- 
ences  that  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  to 
hear  the  suits  of  the  peo{)Te  until  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  This  unlimited  jurisdiction,  as  we  snail 
have  occasion  to  observe,  came  to  be  gradually 
circumscribed  by  its  own  precedents,  and  by  the 
accumulating  eoicts  of  successive  prntors.  One 
person  at  &Kt  was  supposed  able  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  this  office ;  but  the  number,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  multiplicity  of 
civil  anairs,  was  aflerwanb  gradually  increased. 

Another  political  change,  by  which  the  patri- 
cians procured  some  compensation  for  what  they 
had  now  surrendered,  was  nuuie  about  the  same 
tune.  The  care  of  the  public  shows  and  enter- 
tainments had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  ediles  of 
the  people.  The  office  of  emle  being  at  its  first 
institution  expensive,  was  likely  to  beomie  sra- 
dually  more  so  by  the  frequent  additions  wmch 
w4re  made  to  the  festivals,  and  by  the  growing 
demands  of  the  people  for  shows  and  amuse- 
ments. The  plebeians  complained  of  this  charge 
as  a  burden  on  their  order,  and  the  opposite  party 
ofiered  to  reUeve  them  oi  it,  provided  that  two 
officers  for  this  purpose,  under  the  title  of  Curile 
Ediles,  should  be  annually  elected  from  among 
thepatricians.1 

^y  these  institutions  the  nobles,  while  they 


lLiv.Ub.vtiB.4S. 


admitted  the  plebeians  to  partake  in  the  dignity 
of  consul,  reserved  to  their  own  order  the  excla- 
sive  right  to  the  offices  of  pnetor  and  edile :  by 
the  last  of  which  they  had  the  direction  of  sports 
and  public  entertainments ;  a  station  which,  in  a 
state  that  was  coming  gradually  under  the  go- 
vernment of  popular  assemblies^  became,  in  pro- 
cess of  time^  a  great  object  of  ambition,  and  a 
principal  access  to  power. 

The  design  or  the  efifeet  of  this  institution  did 
not  escape  me  notice  of  the  plebeian  party.  They 
complained,  that  while  the  patricians  a&cted  to 
resign  the  exclusive  title  to  one  office,  they  had 
engrossed  two  others,  inferior  only  in  name,  equal 
in  consideration  and  influence.  But  no  exdunve 
advantage  could  be  long  retained  by  one  order, 
while  the  other  was  occasionally  possessed  of  the 
l^slative  and  supreme  executive  power.  AUthe 
offices,  whether  of  prstor  or  edile,  of  dictator  or 
censor,  were^  in  process  of  time,  filled  with  perBona 
of  either  nook. ;  and  the  distinction  of  patncian  or 
plebeian  became  merely  nominal,  or  served  as  a 
monument  of  the  aristocracy  which  had  subsist- 
ed in  former  ages.  The  only  effect  which  it  now 

had  was  fiivourable  to  the  plebeians ; 
U.  C.  417.    as  it  limited  the  chiHoe  of  tribunes 

to  their  own  order,  while^  in  ( 
mon  vrith  the  patricians,  they  had  access  to  c 
other  dignity  m  the  state. 

Such  is  the  account  which 
Henietp  qf  ike  historians  have  given  us  of  the 
cotutUiUion.  origin  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
.  man  constitution.  This  horde, 
in  the  earliest  account  of  it,  presented  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks,  under  the  titles  of  Patrician,  Eques* 
tiian,  and  Plebeian;  and  the  state,  though  go- 
verned by  a  prince^  had  occaaonal  or  orainary 
assemblies,  by  which  it  approached  to  the  form 
of  a  republic  Asseroblira  to  which  every  citizen 
was  amnittod  were  termed  the  Comitia:  those 
which  were  formed  of  the  superior  ranks,  or  of  a 
select  number,  were  termed  tne  Senate.  Among 
those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  to 
be  noble  and  to  be  of  the  senate  were  probably 
synonymous  terms.  But  after  the  introduction 
of  the  census,  separate  rolls  were  kept  for  the  se- 
nate, the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people.  These 
rolls  were  composed  by  difTerent  offices  in  succes- 
sive periods  ui  the  state.  A  senate  was  composed 
of  a  nundred  members  by  Romulus.^  This  num- 
ber was  augmented  or  dimimshed  at  pleasure  by 
his  successors.  The  consuls  succeeded  in  this 
matter  to  the  prerogative  of  the  kin^;  and  the 
censors  were  appomted  to  exercise  it,  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  census,  as  a  principal  part  of 
their  functions.  It  ia  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  importance  of  the  senate  in 
the  government  of  their  counttr,  so  little  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  ascertain  wno  wen  to  be  its 
constituent  members,  or  to  fix  their  legal  num- 
ber. The  body  was  accordingly  fluctuating.  In- 
dividuals were  placed  or  dispmced  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  muster^  and 
the  numbers  of  the  whole  increased  or  diminished 
indefinitely.  The  officers  of  state,  though  not 
enrolled,  had  access  to  the  senate;  but  their  con- 


8  Lit.  lib.  i.  e.  8.  Aecordiog  to  Livy  the  Mnits  cod- 
aialed  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  memben  at  the  death  of 
Romulua ;  but,  according  to  Dionyeioaf  their  nnmbera  bad 
been  augmented  by  a  popular  election  at  the  admiarion  of 
the  Sabine* ;  aome  writen  aay  to  two  hundred ;  otbera  to 
one  hnndced  and  fifty.    Diooya.  lib.  ii.  e.  47. 
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mdSBhen,  after  their  year  in  office  ex- 
pended on  the  discretion  of  the  oeneoiB. 
It  seemed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
constitution,  that  the  senate  should  be  a  meeting 
of  the  superior  class  of  the  citizens. 

As  the  noble  and  j^pular 
BeeapUtUaiion,  assemblies  had  their  existence 
under  the  kings,  the  transition 
firom  monarchy  to  republic  in  so  small  a  state,  by 
Bubstitutiiur  elective  and  temporary  magistrates 
in  place  ofthe  kin^r,  was  easy.  A  sufficient  occa- 
sion was  ffiven  to  it  in  the  abuses  which  were 
felt  in  the  last  reign  of  the  monarchy.  The  dia- 
orders  incident  to  the  shock  of  parties,  who  were 
set  firee  firom  a  former  oontrou],  required,  on  ooca- 
sbn,  the  remedy  of  a  discretionary  authority  ves- 
ted in  some  person  who  might  be  entrustea  with 
the  public  safety,  and  soon  led  to  the  occasbnal 
institution  of  a  dictatorial  power.  The  high  pre- 
roeatives  claimed  and  maintained  by  one  party, 
obfiged  the  other  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  conduct  oi 
leaders  properly  authorised  to  vindicate  their 
rights.  These  rights  were  understood,  by  de- 
grees, to  imply  equality,  and,  in  the  successive 
mstitutions  that  followed,  put  every  citizen  in 
poesessbn  of  equal  pretension  to  preferment  and 
nonours;  pretensions  which  were  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  great  distinction  which  Nature  has 
made  between  the  capacities,  merits,  and  cha- 
ncters  of  men,  and  wmch  are  subject,  in  every 
community,  to  be  warped  by  the  .effects  of  edudi- 
tion  and  fortune. 

New  departments  of  state,  or  additions  to  the 
number  of  officers  employed  in  them,  were  cour 
tinnaily  suggested  by  tne  mcrease  of  civil  affiiira; 
and  wni|e  Uie  territory  of  the  Republic  was  but  a 
amall  part  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  her  poHtical 
government  was  full,  and  the  list  of  her  officers 
comfdete.  Functions  which,  in  the  first  or  sim- 
plest ages,  ^ere  either  unknown  or  had  been 
committed  to  the  kin£  aldne,  were  now  thrown 
into  separate  lots  or  apartments,  and  furnished 
their  several  occupations  to  two  consuls,  one  prae- 
tor,^ two  censors,  lour  ediles,  and  eifht  queston, 
beades  officers  of  these  difierent  ranis,  who^  with 
the  titles  of  proconsul,  propnetor  and  proqusstor, 
and  without  any  limitation  of  number,  were  em- 
ployed wherever  the  exigences  of  the  state  requir- 
ed their  service. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  constitution  we 
are  come  nearly  to  that  state  of  its  maturity*  at 
which  Polybius  began  to  observe  and  to  acunire 
the  felicity  of  its  institutions,  and  the  order  of  its 
administration.  The  plebeians  were  now  recon- 
ciled to  a  government  to  which  they  themselves 
had  access,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  made  great 
efibrts  of  industry  in  a  state  in  which  men  were 
allowed  to  arrive  at  eminence,  not  only  by  adyan- 
tages  of  fortune,  but  likewise  by  persoiud  quali- 
ties. The  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people, 
the  magistrates  and  selectcomnussionera,  had  each 
their  depaitment&  which  they  administered  with 
an  apprannce  of  sovereign  and  absolute  sway, 
and  without  any  interfering  of  interests  or  jea- 
loiujr  oi  power.   ' 

The  consuls  were  destined  to  the  command  of 
armies;  but,  while  at  Rome,  seemed  to  have  the 
highest  prerogatives  in  the  administration  of  all 
civil  and  political  affiurs.    They  had  under  their 


3  As  at  stood  io  the  fiAh  and  nxth  centttriei  of  Borne, 


command  all  the  other  officers  of  state,  except  the 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  they  introduced  all  foreign 
ambassadors;  and  they  alone  could  move  the  se- 
nate on  any  subject  otdeUberation,  and  put  their 
acts  or  determinations  in  writing.  The  consuls, 
too»  presided  with  a  similar  prerogative  in  the  as- 
sembly ofthe  centuries,  and  in  tlmt  of  the  curioL 
proposed  the  question,  collected  the  votes,  declared 
the-majority,  and  framed  the  act.  In  all  military 
preparations,  in  making  their  levies  as  well  as  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  they  were  vested  with 
high  degrees  of  discretionary  power^  over  all  the 
troops  of  the  commonwealth,  composed  of  Roman 
citizens  or  allies.  They  commanaed  the  treasury, 
as  far  as  n&xssary  to  the  service  on  which  th^ 
were  employed,  and  had  one  of  its  commissioners, 
or  questors,. appointed  to  attend  their  court,  and 
to  receive  their  orders. 

The  senate,  however,  had  the  ordinary  admima- 
tration  ofthe  revenue,  took  account  of  its  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  suffered  no  money  to  oe 
issued  without  their  own  decree,  or  the  warrant 
of  the  consul  in  actual  service.  Even  the  monej 
decreed  by  the  censors  for  the  repair  of  public 
buildinoB,  and  the  execution  of  pubhc  woiks,  could 
not  be  issued  by  the  qusstors  without  an  act  of 
the  senate  to  authorise  it.  All  crimes  and  disor- 
ders that  were  committed  among  the  free  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  or  municipal  allies  of  the  state,  all 
disputes  of  a  private  or  public^^ture  that  arose 
among  them,  came  under  the  j  urisdiction  and  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  All  foreign  embessies 
were  received  or  despatched,  and  all  negotiations 
were  conducted,  by  this  body.  In  such  matters 
the  people  did  no  more  than  affirm  or  reverse 
what  the  senate,  after  mature  deliberation,  had 
decreed,  and  for  the  most  part  gave  their  consent 
as  a  matter  of-  form;  insomuch,  that  while 
persons,  who  observed  the  high  executive  pow- 
ers of  the  consul,  considerea  the  state  as  mo- 
narchial;  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  who  resort- 
ed on  public  business  to  Rome,  were  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  an  aristocracy  vested  in  the  senate. 

The  people,  notwithstanding,  had  reserved  the 
sovereignty  to  themselves,  and,  m  their  several  aa- 
semblin,  exercised  the  powers  of  legislation,  and 
conferred  all  the  offices  of  state.*  They  like- 
wise, in  all  criminal  matters,  held  the  supreme 
jurisdi9tion.  In  their  capacity  of  sovereign,  they 
were  the  sole  arbiters  of  life  and  death;  and  even 
in  their  capacity  of  subjects,  did  not  submit  to 
restraints  whicl^  in  every  other  state,  are  found 
necessary  to  government. 

A  citizen,  while  accused  of  any  crime,  continu- 
ed at  liberty  until  sentence  was  given  against  him, 
and  might  wi^draw  from  his  prosecutors  at  any 
stage  of  the  trial,  even  while  the  last  century  was 
dehvering  its  votes.  A  voluntary  banishment 
from  the  forum,  from  the  meetings  ofthe  senate^ 
and  the  assembUei  of  the  people,  was  the  highest 
punishment  which  any  dtizen,  unless  he  remain- 
ed to  expose  himself  to  the  effects  of  a  formal 
sentence,  was  obliged  to  undergo;  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  that,  even  at  Tibur  or  Pne- 
neste,  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  a  convict  who  had 
withdrawn  from  judgment  should  be  safe.^ 


4  Vid.  Zonar.  No.  501.  Frontini  Stragemata,  lib.  iv. 
Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

5  Id  tbe  eeoturiM  they  enaetad  laws,  and  elected  tlie 
officera  of  itate.  In  tbe  cans  they  appointed  ofBcen  to 
niUitary  command. 

6  Tbolawiof  Publius,  which  gave  tbe  power  of  legtala- 
tioD  io  Ihe  plebeian  aaaembliei,  and  that  of  Valeriiu,  which 
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Puts  so  detached  were  not  likely  to  act  aa  one 
body,  nor  to  proceed  with  any  r^ular  concert; 
and  the  state  seems  to  ha^  carried,  in  all  its  es- 
tablishments, the  seeds  of  dissensbn  and  tumult 
It  was  long  supported,  nevertheless,  by  the  un- 
conmion  zeu  or  its  members  in  fiivour  of  a  com- 
monwealth in  which  they  enjoyed  so  much  free- 
dom, and  in  which  they  were  Tested  with  so  much 
personal  consequence. 

The  several  members  of  the  consdtotion,  while 
in  appearance  supreme,  were  in  many  respects 
dependent  on  each  other. 

The  consuls,  while  in  office^  had  the  meeting 
and  determinations  of  the  senate  and  people^  m 
a  great  measure,  in  their  power;  l>ut  they  re- 
ceived this  power  from  the  people,  and  were  ac- 
cowitable  for  the  diachaige  of  it  at  the  expiration 
of  their  office. 

The  senate  could  resolvej,  but  they  could  not 
execute,  until  they  had  obtained  from  the  j)eople 
a  confirmation  of  their  acts,  and  were  obligea  to 
solicit  the  tribunes  for  leave  to  proceed  in  any 
matter  which  these  officers  were  inclined  to  op- 
pose. 

The  senate  was  constituted,  or  formed,  at  re- 
gular periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the  consuls  or 
censors,  officers  named  by  the  people. 

The  city,  nevertheless,  was  over-awed  bv  the 
senate  and  officers  of  state.  On  great  and  alarm- 
ing occasions,  the  people  themselves  were  no  lon- 
ger sovereigns  than  they  were  allowed  by  the 
senate  and  consuls  to  hold  this  character.  The 
senate  and  consuls  having  it  in  their  power  to 
name  a  dictator,  could  at  once  transfer  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  state  to  a  single  person,  and  sub- 
ject every  citizen  to  his  autnonty.  Every  indi- 
vidual held  his  place  on  the  rolls  at  the  will  of  the 
censors,  and  his  property  at  the  disposal  of  courts 
that  were  composed  of  senators;  the  servants  of 
the  public  in  general,  who  aimed  at  lucrative 
commissions,  depended  on  the  senate,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  treasury,  and  trustees  in  the  collec- 
tion or  disbursements  of  the  public  money;'  and 
every  Roman  youth,  when  embodied  in  the  legiona 
entrusted  his  honours  and  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  consul,  or  commander  in  chief.3 

The  masS|  however,  was  &r  from  beins  so  woU 
compacted,  or  the  unity  of  power  so  well  estab- 
lished, as  speculative  reasoners  sometimes  think 
necessary  for  the  order  of  government.  The  se- 
nate and.  the  popular  assemblies,  in  their  le^la- 
tive  capacities,  counteracted  one  another.  TThe 
numbers  required  to  constitute  a  I^gal  assemUy 


Monrcd  evsry  citizeD  in  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people 
at  laife,  after  Iwiiig  repeatedly  r»«aacied,  ware  now  in 
full  force.  (Liv.  lib.  x.c.  8.) 

1  The  influence  which  the  wnate  poaaeaaed  aa  adminia- 
traiora  of  tfaepttblic  treaaury,  according  to  Poiybf  oa,  waa 
vary  greaL  They  had  a  number  of  <^mmiMiooa  to  give, 
^n  the  eoUeetion  of  ▼arioua  duties  levied  on  the  navigators 
ofrivera,  the  entry  to  wa- porta,  the  produce  of  mines,  and 
/demeine  or  public  lands,  cliiofly  let  out  for  pastorage. 
They  h<d  liliewise  considerable  diaboraemeots  on  the  re- 
pair of  higbwaya  and  publio  buildingp.  and  in  the  exeeotion 
pf  a  variety  of  other  works.  In  such  transaclions  great 
numbers  ofpeople  were  concerned,  as  contractors,  aa  part- 
para  with  those  who  contracted  with  the  senate,  or  as  cre- 
ditors who  advanced  money  to  enable  the  contractora  to 
perform  their  articles.  In  all  these  several  capacities 
the  parties  depended  on  the  will  of  the  aeoate,  and  con- 
tinually attended  at  the  doors  of  that  assembly,  aoliciling 
oommisaions,  pleading  for  an  abatement  of  soma  condition, 
for  delay  in  the  exeeotion  of  aome  article,  or  lalief  io  the 
oaaa  of  unforeseen  hardship  or  loss. 

9  Polyb.  lib.  vL  e.  10, 11,  IS,  13, 14. 


of  the  people,  the  qualification  of  a  citizen,  which 
entitled  him  to  be  considered  as  a  mnnber  pf  the 
commonwealth,  were  still  undetermined.  Aliens 
settling  at  Rome  were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  and  citizens  removing  to  the  oofeniea 
were  omitted.  Laws,  therefore,  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  a  clandestine  manner,  when  the  people,  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  consequence  of  such 
laws,  did  not  attend;  or  the  question  might  be 
determined  by  the  voice  of  a  single  alieiL  as  often 
as  the  division  was  nearly  equal,  and  a  deaigninir 
magistrate  chose  to  place  any  number  of  ahens  on 
the  rolls  for  this  purpose.*  The  state  took  its 
laws,  not  only  from  the  asaemUies,  which  were 
held,  however  irregulariy,  within  the  capital,  but 
from  military  detachments  and  amues,  when 


S  In  the  aettlement  of  Romolaa,reeraita  of  evaiy  qualify, 
whether  outlawa,  fugitivea,  or  oaptivea,  were  received 
without  diatinction.— In  tlio  first  a|es  of  the  Republic, 
aliens  settling  at  Rome  were  admitted  as  citizens,  and 
even  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  senate.— The  Tarquins,  and 
the  first  of  the  Ctaudian  family,  were  emigrants  from  the 
neighbouring  cantooa.— After  theeatablishroent  of  the  cen- 
sus, or  periodical  muster,  the  king^the  consuls,  and  last  of  all, 
the  censora,  made  op  the  rolh  or  the  senate  and  people  at 
pleaaure.  They  admitted  upon  it  very  readily  every  in- 
nabitant  of  the  city  who  claimed  to  be  enrolled ;  but  when 
a  right  of  voting  in  any  of  the  popular  aasemblies  at  Roma 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  privilege  of  moment,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Latium  crowded  to  Rome  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
They  were  sometimes  put  upon  the  rolls  by  one  consul, 
and  forbid  the  city  by  hia  colleague ;  and  in  every  auch 
eaae  the  negative,  by  a  maxim  orthe  Roman  policy,  pre- 
vailed.—Such  as  actually  aeUied  at  Rome,  sooner  or  later 
found  means  to  be  inserted  in  the  tribes;  and  the  towns  of 
Latium  complained,  that  they  were  deserted  by  numbera 
of  their  people,  who  resorted  to  Rome  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  he  depopulated.  They  ob- 
tained a  law,  bv  which  Latin  emigrants  were  excluded 
from  the  rolls  or  the  Roman  people,  except  they  had  left 
offsprinc  to  replace  them  in  the  counlrv  towns  they  had  left. 
And  thM  seems  to  have  been  the  firat  law  enacted  at 
Rome  to  regulate  or  restrain  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 
Some  aothon  have  affirmed,  that,  even  while  aliens  were 
so  easily  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  Roman  citi- 
xeos,  accepting  of  settlemenU  io  the  colonies,  forfeited 
their  political  rights.  In  this,  however,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  effects  of  mete  absence  have  been  miataken  for  an  ex- 
press and  formal  exclusion.  Whoever  ceased  to  give  in 
ois  name  al  the  oenstis,  or  whoever  left  his  ward  or  tribe 
in  the  city  to  live  at  a  distance,  was  not  enrolled  in  the 
ward,  nor  placed  in  any  claas.  It  did  not  follow,  however, 
that  he  had  forfeited  bis  right,  or  might  not  claim  it  aa  often 
as  he  attended  the  census.  In  this  case  he  was  upon  a 
foot  of  equality  with  erery  other  citizen,  and  in  the  same 
manner  received  or  rejected  at  the  will  of  the  cenaor,  or 
other  officer  who  took  the  muster. 

In  this  account  of  the  Roman  colonies,  writers  hare  fol- 
lowed the  account  of  Sigonius,  whoso  opinion,  in  every 
cireumstanee  relating  to  the  Roman  history,  is  of  great 
authority.  In  this  particular,  however,  it  happena,  that 
the  principle  passage  be  has  qnoted  in  supporter  hia  opin- 
ion, is  by  some  acadent  strangely  perverted.  Ltvy  lelatea, 
lib.  xxxiv.  c.  43.  that  the  peo^e  of  Ferentium,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  five  hundred  and  fihy-seven,  started  a  new  pre- 
tension, by  which  all  Latins  who  gave  their  namea  to 
be  infcribeid  in  any  Roman  colony  should  be  eonsiderad  aa 
Roman  eitizeoa ;  but  that  the  senate  rejected  this  claim 
when  offered  by  persons  who  were  annexed  to  the  coloniea 
of  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  Buxentum.  JVetncmjassaamio 
a  Ffrentinatibna  Unttum,  ut  Latini^  quitneotoniom  A»- 
mantm  nomina  dedtsssxt,  eivet  Aemaiu  asaeiU.  PuUpU*, 
SaUrwumqiu  cf  Buxentum  adgeripti  ceioiu,  md  namnuk  d«- 
derunt  quum  ob  id  ««  pro  cicibus  Romanis  ferrent ;  sexa- 
tusiudieavit  noH  e»se  eo§  civet  Romanes.  There  was  a 
distinction  between  Roman  colonies  and  colonies  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  The  first  might  be  Latins,  or  other  allies, 
plsnted  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  state.  The 
second  were  probably  citizens.  And  the  whole  amount 
of  this  passage  was  to  prove,  that  Latins  were  not  to  be 
eoosidered  aa  Roman  citizens,  merely  beeanae  they  reaided 
in  some  colony  of  Roman  citizens.  But  the  quotation  of 
Sigoniua  ia  as  follows,  and  gives  a  wonderful  perveraion  to 
the  passage  in  quaatioa:  l^seatifftiaJkrs  Ae<M,Ub.iLo.3 
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abn»dinthefidd.<  Yet,  under  all  these  defiocto 
as  we  have  repeated  oocaeiona  to  observe,  they 
enjoyed  the  most  envied  distinction  of  nations^  con- 
tinual prosperity,  and  an  almost  Uninterrupted 
succession  of  statesmen  and  warxiois  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  about  one  hundred  yean  after 
U.  C.  465u  they  began  to  restore  their  city  bom 

the  ruins  in  which  it  was  laid  by  the 
Giauls,  they  extended  their  soveieignt]^  firom  the 
fiurtheat  limits  of  Tuscany  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
sea  of  Tarentum  and  the  straits  of  Meslnna  on 
the  other;  and  as  the  contest  of  parties  at  home 
led  to  a  suocessiott  of  pohticsl  establishments, 
their  frequent  wars  suggested  the  policy  which 
they  adopted  respecting  loreign  nations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  taeir  national  force. 

They  had  for  some  time  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  caplives  into  the  number  of  their 
people;  but  continued  that  of  extending  and  se- 
curing their  acquisitions,  by  colonies  of  their  own 
citizens,  or  of  such  allies  as  they  could  most  se- 
curely trust  They  exacted  from  the  cantons  of 
Italy  which  they  vanquished,  contributions  of 
subsistence  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
armies;  and  they  generally  imposed  some  condi- 
tion of  this  sort  as  a  preliminary  to  every  negotia- 
tion or  treaty  of  peaoe.8 
Their  forces  consisted  of  native  Ramans,  axkd 

of  their  alliea  in  Italy,  nearlr  in  equal 
U.  G.  415.  iMtfta.    The  legion,  says  Livy^  had 

been  formerly  arrayed  in  a  contmued 
line^  or  compacted  column  ;7  but  in  the  coiuse  of 


^\ 


*'  Quftfe  tKripd  oolom  nonriiie  qaideai  erant  eives  Ro- 
mani,  rovero  coloni.  Testem  pontulatu  1  non  loom  abiero. 
Presto  oat  Livius  qni  scribit,  lib.  xxziv.  PuteouM,  Ba]er- 
nam  et  Buxenium  eivium  Ronan.  Adtcripti  coloni,  qat 
oomini  ded«raat  cum  ob  id  ao  pro  cmbui  Tarrant;  sanatus 
jadieaaae  non eaa eoaeivaa  Romaooa;  et  iUi»  loco  narrat 
'«r«ntin&tea  noTum  juaieotAase,  at  Lalini  qui  in  coloniam 
Rouianam  nomina  dedinent,  civea  Romaoi  eaaant.** 

The  pervemion  of  thia  quotation  ia  remarkable.  Differ- 
ent claoaea  of  tbe  tame  aentenoa  are  quoted  aa  aeparata 
paauif  ea  in  different  parts  of  the  author.  Tbe  order  of  the 
ciauaea  ia  ao  placed,  that  the  uae  of  the  first  in  explaining 
the  secoDd  is  lost,  and  the  words  eivium  JUnnan  are  in- 
serted. The  passage  in  Lirv,  asaerting  that  even  Latins 
pleaded  to  be  admitted  as  eiUzeoa,  becauae  they  resided  in 
some  colony  of  cilicona,  proves  the  reverse  of  what  Sigo- 
aitts  maintains,  viz,  that  citiaena  removing  to  colooiea  were 
disfranchised. 

The  fact  ia,  that,  in  the  time  of  Livv  and  other  histo- 
rians, the  distmction  between  Roman  citiuns.  whether  of 
the  city  or  of  the  colonies,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
luly,  waa  become  a  matter  of  antiqoitv  and  of  mere  curi- 
osity; and  therefore  is  not  by  them  so  rullv  and  distinctly 
•Uted,  as  not  to  admit  of  dispute.  The  colonists  ceasing  to 
attend  at  elections,  or  in  the  aaaembliea  of  tbe  people,  and 
not  giving  in  their  names  at  the  moateraj  subjected  them- 
selves to  all  the  effects  of  positive  exclusion,  although  it  is 
probable  no  such  exclusion  had  taken  place;  for  even  ali- 
ens were  not  excluded  by  any  poaitive  law,  and  might  be 
admitted  on  the  roils  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  officer  who 
presided  over  the  muster.  Antiqoariana,  in  seareh  of  An- 
cient constitutions,  sometimes  suppose  that  rules  roust  have 
existed,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  oonjeetating  what 
they  were. 

5  The  consal  C.  Mareius,  U.  C.  398,  being  encamped 
at  Sotriam  in  Etruria,  assembled  his  army  in  their  tribes, 
and  passed  a  law  to  raise  the  twentieth  penny  oo  the  price 
of  erwf  slave  that  should  be  manumitted.  The  aeoato, 
being  pleased  with  the  tax,  eonffrmed  the  act;  but  the  tri- 
bunes, alarmed  at  the  precedent,  obtained  a  resolution, 
by  which  it  waa  declared  for  the  future  to  be  capital  for 
any  person 
assemblies* 

6  LiT.  lib. 
et37. 

7  Liv.  Ob.  vOi.  e.  8. 


I  it  waa  declared  for  the  future  to  tie  capiiaiior 
>n  to  propose  any  law  in  such  detached  or  partial 
»  of  the  people.   (Liv.  lib.  vii.  o.  16.) 
Ub.Tiii.0.  LatS.   Lib.  iz.ca.    Lib.z.e.5. 


the  wars  which  led  to  the  eonqiust  of  Italy,  came 
to  be  formed  in  divisions,  and  had  different  ordov 
of  lifht  and  heavy-armed  iniantiy,  as  well  aa 
cavauy.  The  light-armed  infimtry  were  called 
the  YeUtes,  and  were  supposed  to  ply  in  the  front, 
on  the  flank,  or  in  the  rear  of  tlie  army;  and 
their  service  was,  to  keep  the  heavy-armed  foot 
undisturbed  by  missiles  till  they  came  Into  cloaa 
action  widi  the  enemy. 

The  heavy-armed  foot  consisted  of  three  or- 
ders, called  the  Hastati,  Prindpes,  and  Triarii;  of 
whom  esch  had  its  separate  divisions  or  manipules} 
and  those  of  the  different  orders  were  phced  in 
three  different  rows,  and  at  distances  mm  each 
other,  equal  to  the  front  of  the  division.  By  this 
disposition  the  manipuke  of  the  first  and  second 
row  could  either  act  separately,  or,  by  mutually 
filling  up  their  intervals^  could  complete  the  hne^ 
leaving  the  Triarii,  in  time  of  action,  as  a  body 
of  reserve,  to  support  the  line,  or  fill  up  the  place 
of  any  manipule  that  uaahX  be  forced  by  the  ene« 
my.  And,  m  order  to  faoliate  occasbnally  thia 
chanse  of  disposition,  the  divisions  of  one  row 
facecTthe  intorvals  (k  the  other.^  They  were 
armed  with  the  pilum,  which  was  a  heavy  javelin 
or  spear  to  be  cast  at  the  enemy^  and  witna  shorC 
and  maasy  sword  fitted  to  strike  or  to  thrust. 
They  bore  an  oblong  shield,  four  feet  high  by 
two  and  a  half  foet  broad,  wUh  a  helmet,  hieaat« 
plate,  and  greaves. 

In  the  structure  of  these  weapons  and  this  de- 
fensive armour,  the  Romans  consulted  at  oace 
both  the  principal  causes  of  courage  in  a  aoldier^ 
his  consciousness  of  the  means  to  annoy  his  ene- 
my, and  of  a  power  to  defend  himself.  And  with 
these  advantages  they  contmued  for  ages  to  pre- 
vail inmost  oftheir  conffiets,  and  were  the  model 


8  This  aocoaot  of  the  Roman  legion  ia  not  without  il» 
difiieulUoa.  It  appeara  inational  to  break  and  diapeiaa 
the  strength  of  a  body  in  this  manner ;  and  Ceaar  makes  no 
mention  of  any  such  distinction  of  ordera,  of  the  manipulea, 
of  the  rows  in  which  thev  were  formed,  or  of  the  interval* 
at  which  they  fought.  His  legion  consisted  often  cohorts, 
formed  from  right  to  left  on  a  continued  front.  Polybius. 
however,  one  of  the  beat  military  historians,  and  himsalr 
an  eye-witness  of  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  legion  in 
acQun,  as  well  as  on  the  parade,  is  very  explicit  in  his  ao- 
coant  of  it :  refers  to  it  in  the  deacription  of  the  Roman 
march  (Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  38.)  in  the  description  of  every  batUa 
(Polyb.  lib.  iii.  c.  1, 2, 3,  4.)  and  (Polyb.  lib.  xv.  c.  10.)  in 
stating  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Roman  legion  and 
Macedonian  phalanx  (Polyb.  lib.  xvii.  c  S8.)  The  phalanx 
being  a  column  of  indefinite  depth,  cloae  ranka,  and  a  oontin* 
ucd  front,  wjth  lancee  or  speais.  it  was  impregnable  to  the 
short  sword  and  loose  order  of  the  Romans,  so  long  aa  it 
preaerred  iu  front  entire,  and  the  spear-man  made  no  ope- 
ning for  the  Roman  soldier  to  enter  within  tbe  point  of  hia 
weapon. 

It  is  obeerred  that  the  Romana  mada  their  attack  in  se- 
parate divisions  and  at  intervals,  in  order  to  bring  on  soma 
irregularity  in  tbe  front  of  the  phalanx,  and  in  order  to 
make  some  openings  by  which  the  Roman  soldier  could 
eater  with  his  sword,  and,  once  within  the  point  of  his  ena« 
my*s  spear,  could  perform  great  slaughter  with  little  resist- 
ance (Plotareh  in  vit.  P.  Emilii.  Liv.lib.  xliv.  e.  41.  Neqoa 
ulla  evidentior cansa  victoriae  fuit  quara  quod  molta  paasim 
preliaerant  qua  fluctuantes;  turbarant  primo,  deindedia- 
jecerant  phalanges.)  From  thia  account  then  it  is  probable 
that  the  Romans  did  not  divide  their  lesion  into  orders  and 
manipulea,  nor  fight  at  intervals,  until  after  (hey  adopted  the 
short  stabbing  sword,  which  is  said  to  have  been  origmally 
from  Spain ;  and  that  they  continued  to  make  thia  dtapo- 
aitton  so  long  only  as  they  had  to  do  with  enemies  who 
used  tbe  spear  and  continued  front;  that  after  the  aoeial 
war  in  Italy,  and  their  own  civil  wars  began,  they  disooi*. 
tinned  the  separate  manipulea,  and  eought  to  strengthen 
tbemaelves  againat  an  army  like  their  own,  by  presenting 
a  continued  front.  Livy  aoeordinsly  marks  the  time  at 
wUeh  tbe  fbrmatioo  of  mampnka,  i 
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which  other  natbiu  endeavoured  to  imitalei  in 
the  form  of  their  armies  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
weapons. 

It  is  uhdenitood  in  the  antiquities  of  this  peo- 
ple, that  when  they  were  assembled  fbr  any  pur- 
pose, whether  of  state  or  of  war,  they  were  termed 
the  army.  In  their  musters  a  plebeian  was  a  foot 
soldier,  the  kni^t  a  horseman,  and  the  l^^n  a 
mere  detachment  of  the  whole,  draughted  £r  the 
year,  or  embodied  for  a  particular  service.  The 
men,  as  well  as  the  officers,  in  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  were  annually  rehev- 
ed  or  exchanged ;  and  even  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  practice  thus  annually  to  relieve  the  private 
men,  and  after  the  same  ledons  were  empby- 
ed  during  a  succession  of  some  years,  yet 
the  people,  to  the  latest  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, continued  to  form  the  armies  of  their 
country;  and  the  officer  of  state  was  still  under- 
stood to  command  in  virtue  of  his  civil  ma- 
gistracy, or  in  virtue  of  a  military  qualification 
which  never  fiiiled  to  aocompeny  it  No  citizen 
could  aspire  to  any  of  the  higlier  offices  in  the 
eoDunonwealth,  until  he  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
legions,  either  ten  years  if  on  horseback,  or  six- 
teen years  if  on  foot^  and,  notwithstan(fing^  the 
special  commissions  that  vrere  occasionally  fiiven 
mr  separate  objects  of  state  or  of  war:  avu  and 
military  rank  were  never  disjoined.  Equal  care 
was  taken  to  furnish  the  rising  statesman  and 
warrior  with  the  technkal  habits  of  either  profios- 
sion;  or  rather  to  instruct  hini,  by  his  occasional 
application  to  both,  not  to  mistake  the  forms  of 
omoe  in  either  for  the  business  of  state  or  of  war, 
nor  to  rest  his  pretensions  to  command  on  any 
accomplishment  short  of  that  superior  knowledj^e 
of  maxikind,  and  those  excellent  personal  qualities 
of  penetration,  sagacity,  and  courage,  which  give 
the  person  poaaessed  of  them  an  ascendant,  as  a. 
friend  or  as  an  enemy,  in  any  scene  or  depart- 
ment of  human  affiiirs.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
determine,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  Roman 
establishment  as  civil  or  military;  it  certainly 
united,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  advantages 
of  both,  and  continue  longer  to  blend  the  pro- 
fessions of  state  and  of  war  together,  than  wc  are 
apt  to  think  consistent  with  that  propriety  of  cha- 
racter which  we  require  in  each:  but  to  this  very 
circumstance,  probably  among  others,  we  may 
safely  ascribe,  m  this  distinguished  Republic,  the 
ffreat  ability  of  her  coundb,  and  the  irresistible 
force  with  which  they  were  executed.^ 

During  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  a  continual  series  of  wars; 
firrt  with  theX^ns  and  with  their  own  colonies 
who  wished  to  disengage  themselves  from  so  un- 
equal an  alliance ;  and  afterwards  with  the  Etrus- 
cans on  the  one  hand,  and  vrith  the  Samnitee, 


adopted.  PoWbiiH  marks  the  eontiooanoe  of  it,  and  Canr 
eTidenUj  marka  the  duoootinaance  of  iL    II  it  extremel j 

Eobable,  that  the  lait  cbann  wai  one  of  thoee  made  bj 
ariut,  and  wu  introddoed  i        '     ^ 
the  ■oeial  war. 


iolo  the  Bomaa  armiee   io 


The  three  orden  of  hastati.  priocipes,  and  triarii,  were 
extremely  proper  to  mark  the  dutioctioBof  elanee  lubiist- 
iof  amoof  Roman  eiticeni,  who  were  nevertheleM,  all  of 
them  eqaaUj  bound,  on  oeeasioa,  to  eerre  in  the  coodition 
of  private  eoldiere;  and  thii  maj  be  one  reaeon  to  incline 
na  to  ascribe  the  dieoontinoance  of  this  distribtttion  to 
Marina,  who  wu  a  freat  levoUscof  laaki. 

1  Polyb.  lib.  Ti.  c  17>-a«. 

S  Poljb.  ib.  vL  e.  17. 


Campanians,  and  Taientines  on  the  other. 
They  ouarrelled  with  the  Samnites  first  in  behalf 
of  the  Campanians^  who,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
protection,  made  a  surrender  of  themselves  and 
of  all  their  possessions.  This  act  of  surrender 
they  afterwards  had  occasion  to  enforce  against 
the  Campanians  themselves,  who  endeavoured, 
when  too  late^  to  recover  their  liberties. 

The  Sammtes  were  a  fierce  nation,  inhabiting 
that  tract  of  the  Appenines  which  extends  from 
the  confines  of  Latium  to  those  of  the  Apulia; 
and  who^  to  the  advantages  of  their  mountainous 
situation,  joined  some  singular  and  even  romantic 
institutions,*  which  enabfed  them,  during  above 
for^  yeara  from  the  time  at  which  thev  wars 
vrith  the  Romans  began,  to  maintain  the  con- 
test,«  and  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  sus- 
pense. 

During  the  dependence  of  this  quarrel,  the 
Roman  armies  frequently  penetrated  into  Lu- 
cania  and  Apulia,  and  before  they  had  reduced 
the  Rawinitofi^  were  knovni  as  protectors  and  allies^ 
or  had  forced  their  passage  as  conquerors  to  the 
southern  extremities  of  Ualy.  And  the  state  it- 
self under  a  variety  of  titles,  was  in  reality  the 
head,  or  held  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  aU  the 
nations  who  occupied  that  part  m  the  peninsula. 

The  city  of  Tarentum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Ghreek  settlements  in  this  quarter,  having  ne- 
glected her  military  estabtishments  in  proportion 
as  she  advanced  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  alarmed 
at  the  near  approach  of  the  Romans, 
U.  C.  473.  and  applied  for  protection  to  Pyrrhus 
the  king  of  Epirus,  at  that  time  great- 
ly distinguished  among  tne  military  adventurers 
of  Maoedonia  and  Greece.  They  wished  to  em- 
ploy the  military  skill  of  this  prince,  vrithout  bdnff 
exposed  to  &0  a  prey  to  his  ambition ;  and  invited 
him  to  come,  vritnout  an^  army  of  his  own,  to 
take  the  command  of  their  people,  whose  num- 
bers they  magnified,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  or  their  offer.  But,  like  most  foreign  mili- 
tary protectors,  he  appears  to  have  had,  together 
wiUi  many  schemes  of  ambition  against  those  on 
whom  he  made  war,  some  designs  ukevrise  on  the 
state  he  was  brought  to  defend.  With  this  dou- 
ble intention  he  did  not  rely  on  the  forces  of  Ta- 
rentum, but  passed  uito  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Mace-  . 
donians,  and  accustomed  to  aervioe  in  the  wars  of 
that  country  and  of  Greece.   . 

This  is  the  first  enemy  whose  forces  can  be 
considered  as  a  known  measure,  with  which  to 
compare,  or  by  which  we  can  estimate,  the  power 
and  military  attainments  of  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  victorious  in  Italy,  but  the  character  and 
prowess  of  the  enemies  they  had  vanquished  are 
unknown.  This  prince  knew  the  arts  of  war  as 
they  were  practised  in  Macedonia  and  in  Greece, 
and  vras  reputed  one  of  the  first  captains  of  that 
or'any  other  age.*  He  accordingly  prevailed  over 


3  Of  thii  eort  it  ii  mentioned,  that  ten  of  the  faireet  of 
one  MX  were  annually  wlected  ••  prizes  to  be  won  b^  the 
braveat  and  moet  deeervink  of  the  other.  BUabo,  lib.  v. 
fin.  The  Bamoitet  furnished  Roman  generals  with  the 
subject  of  twenty-four  triumphs,  but  mixed  with  checks 
and  disgraces  more  remarkable  than  any  thej  had  received 
in  the  course  of  their  wars  with  any  other  nation.  Fionas, 
lib.  1.  c  16. 

4  Liv.  lib.  z.  e.  31. 

5  Pjrrhos,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  military  ameet 
of  the  KooMU  and  admind  in  pariioalar  ibsfemof  tbeif 
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the  Romans  in  some  of  their  fint  encouiters; 
but  found  that  partjal  victories  did  not  subdue 
tliis  people,  nor  decide  the  contest  Having  vast 
schemes  of  ambition  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  he  suddenly  suspended  his  operations 
against  the  Romans,  to  comply  with  an  invitation 
be  received  from  Syracuse,  to  possess  himself  of 
that  kingdom  in  behalf  of  his  son,  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  it  in  the  right  of  Agathodcs,  from 
whom  he  was  descended. 

In  order  to  pursue  this  object,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  peace  or  cessation  of  arms  in  Italyj 
hut  was  told,  that,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  Ito- 
mans^  he  must  evacuate  their  country  and  return 
to  his  own.<  With  this  answer  he  passed  into 
Sicily;  and  after  some  operations  which  were 
suocessAil,  though  not  sufficiently  supported  by 
his  partizans  in  that  country  to  oMain  tne  end  of 
his  expeditbn,  he  returned  again  into  Italy  for 
the  denence  of  Tarentum ;  but  found  that  during 
his  absence  the  Romans  luid  made  a  ooudder^e 
progress,  and  were  in  condition  to  repay  the  de- 
feats they  had  suffered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Having  brought  this  matter  to  t&  proof 
in  several  encounters,  he  committed  the  defence 
of  Tarentum  to  one  of  his  officers;  and  after 
this  fruitless  attempt  to  make  conquests  beyond 
the  Ionian  sea,  in  which  he  had  employed  six 
yean^  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

The  Romans  oontinuinff  the  war 
U.  C.  481.  against  Tarentum,  in  about  two 
years  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhiis 
firom  Italy,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
Here^  it  is  mentioned,  they  found,  for  the  first 
time^  the  rounder  of  an  opulent  dty,  containing 
the  models  of  elegant  workmanship  in  the  fine 
artB^  and  the  apparatus  of  an  exquisite  luxury. 
"In  former  times,"  says  Fferus^  "the  victorious 
senerals  of  Rome  exhibited  in  their  triumphs 
nerds  of  cattle  driven  from  the  Sabines  and  the 
Ydsd,  the  empty  cars  of  the  Ghiuls,  and  broken 
arms  of  the  Samnites :  but  in  that  which  was 
shown  for  the  conouest  of  Tarentum  the  pro- 
oeasion  vnui  led  by  Thessalian  and  Macedonian 
captives^  Mowed  with  carriages  loaded  with  pre- 
cious furniture,  with  pictures^  statuee^  plate,  and 
other  ornaments  of  silver  and  gold.7  Spoils  which, 
we  may  guess,  in  the  first  exhibition^  of  them, 
were  valiud  at  Rome  more  as  the  public  trophies 
of  victory,  than  felt  as  the  baits  of  private  ava- 
rice, or  the  objects  of  a  mean  admhation.  The 
Roman  citizen  as  yet  lived  content  in  lus  cottage, 
frimished  in  the  rudest  manner ;  and  he  subsisted 
on  the  simplest  &re,  the  produce  of  his  own  la- 
boar.  Cunus  Dentatus,  tne  consul  who  obtained 
this  triumph,  having  the  ofier  of  fifty  jugera  as 
a  reward  nom  the  public  fiir  his  services,  would 
accept  of  no  more  than  seveiL  Thii^  he  said,  is 
the  ordinary  portbn  of  a  citizen,  and  that  pemn 
must  be  an  unworthy  member  of  the  common- 
wealth who  can  wish  ibr  UKire.^ 


•Dcampmeoti.  The  GrMkt  slwsyi  eodMToorad  to  avail 
UMOMelTM  of  natural  •trenftlw,  and  aeeominodaled  the 
diapoailion  of  their  camp  to  the  groaiid ;  but  the  Romaiuh 
trwtiiif  onl  J  to  their  aitilieial  workiL  pitched  on  the  plain, 
and  alwaya  eocamped  in  the  lame  rorm.  Flatarch  in  viL 
Fyrrhi. 

6  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  ziii.    Flatareh  in  vlL  PjrnhL 

7  Flonu,  lib.  i.  c.  1& 

8  A  Roman  eitison  in  thia  period  misht,  by  the  law  of 
Laeiaioi,  hare  an  eatate  of  five  hundred  jitgtra,  or  about 
three  hundred  aorea;  but  the  ordinarv  patrimooj  of  a 
noble  family  waa  probably  far  bolowthii  mearara;  and 
ihs  loCof  a  eitiaen  in  the  new  eoloniei  loldom  exeseded 
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From  the  redudion  of  Tarentom 
IT.  C.  481.  the  Romans  may  be  considered  as 
the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  although 
theb  dominion  was  extremely  ill  denned,  eit& 
in  respect  to  its  nature  or  to  its  extent  They 
but  in  a  few  instances  laid  claim  to  absolute  sove- 
reignty, and  least  of  all  over  those  who  were 
most  submissive  to  their  jpovrer.  It  was  their 
maxim  to  spare  the  obseqmous^  but  to  crush  the 
proud;*  an  aitfrd  profession,  by  which,  under 
the  pretensions  of  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
they  stated  themseWes  as  the  sovereign  nation. 
Under  this  presumptuous  maxim  their  friendship 
was  to  be  obtained  b]r  submission  alone;  and 
was,  no  less  than  their  enmity,  fittal  to  those 
who  embraced  it.  The  title  of  ally  vras^  for  the 
most  part,  no  more  than  a  specious  nam&  under 
which  they  disguised  their  oominion,  and  under 
which  th^  availed  themselves  of  the  strength 
and  resources  of  other  nations^  with  the  least 
possible  alarm  to  their  jeakiusy  or  pride. 

With  the  Latins  thi^  had  eariy  finmed  an 
alliance  ofiensive  and  defensive,  in  which  the 
parties  mutually  stipulated  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  each;  the  respective  shares 
which  eadi  was  to  have  in  the  spoils  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  the  manner  of  adjusting 
any  disputes  that  nucht  arise  between  them.  This 
was  the  league  whidi  the  Latins  were  supposed 
to  have  so  frequently  broken,  and  at  whieb  the 
Romans  so  often  exacted  the  observance  by  force.* 

In  the  first  struggles  which  they  made  to  re- 
nUxe  their  settlement  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wan  they  had  to  maintain, 
during  a  hundred  years,  in  support  of  their  new 
estabhshment,  different  cantons  of  diese  original 
confederates,  as  well  as  many  of  their  own  colo- 
nies, had  taken  very  difierent  parts,  and  in  the 
treaties  which  ensu^  obtained,  or  were  sentenced 
to^  different  conditions;  some  vrere  admitTfd  to 
the  fireedom  of  Rome,  and  partook  in  the  prero- 
gative of  Roman  citizens.  A  few  were,  by  their 
own  choice^  in  preference  to  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency 
of  their  towns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Othen^ 
under  pretence  of  being  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  Rome^  though  without  the  right  of  suffiage^ 
were  deprived  ^  their  corporation  establishmenti^ 
and  with  the  title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjects. 
A  few  were  governed  in  form  by  a  miMtary 
power,  and  1^  a  nrsfect  or  magistnto  annually 
sent  from  Rome." 


nvea  i^«ra.  The  people  were  lodged  in  eoMafea  and 
•lept  on  atraw,  (Flin.  lib.  zviii.  o.  3.  Cieer.  pro  KoiMO, 
VaL  Max.  lib.  iv.  e.  3.)  The  Somaoa,  till  a  filtle  befom 
the  liege  of  Tarentum,  had  no  coin  but  copper,  and  esti- 
mated conaiderahle  loma  more'eommonly  by  the  head  of 
cattle  than  by  money.  They  coined  nlver  ibr  the  flist 
time  U.  C.  48a.  Oold  waa  known  aa  a  predooa  material, 
and  waa  eomedmea  joined  with  oxen  in  the  reward  of 
diAingnlihed  aMvioei.  Liv.  Ub.  iv.  e.  SOL  Ibid.  Epi- 
tome, lib.  KT. 

9  Parcere  snMectii  et  debattaio  laperboa. 

10  Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  ri.  p.  415.  Liv.  lib.  vi.  e.  10.  lib. 
U.C.43. 

11  The  cHy  of  Capoa,  together  with  iti  diatriet  of  Cam- 
pania, wai  tlie  first  example  of  a  provincial  government 
eatabliabed  by  the  Boman  in  any  or  their  eonqneata.  The 
Campaniana,  in  order  to  be  protected  against  the  8am- 
nitea,  had  delivered  themselves  op  to  the  Romans.  Bnt 
they  soon  after  became  sensible  of  their  folly,  in  traaiing 
their  defence  to  any  force  bnt  their  own,  or  in  lesigoiag 
their  power  aa  a  state,  with  a  view  to  preserve  any  thiiu 
else.  When  they  perceived  thia  error,  they  enaaaToored; 
in  coojonetion  with  soma  of  their  neighbowa.  to  form  a 
party  against  their  now  maststa;  and  being  dsAated  in 
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From  this  unequal  treatment  aioae  the  variety 
of  conditions  by  which  the  natives  of  Italy  were 
distinguished,  as  coloniesj  municipal  towns,  al- 
liei^  prafectures^  or  provincial  govemmentSi  until 


about  181  ^rears  after  this  date^  when,  as  w31  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel,  the  whole  was  put  upon 
the  same  footing  bv  the  general  admission  of  all 
the  Italians  upon  the  rol£  of  the  Ronuui  people. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ZAmtts  of  Italy^i 
Gaul  and  ^pain-^I 


N<UioiM-~Ligurians — Cfault-^Oreek  and  Phcenieian  Colonies  of 
^ofuma  of  JUlyrieumr^Qf  Oreece — Aehaan  Ltague — TTtebans — Aihcnianar 


— Asiatie  Natums—PergamuB — Syria — EryfA — CofrthoMe — Tke  MamerUnts  qf  Afessina — 
Occasion  of  the  first  War  tHlh  Carthage — Losses  of  the  Parties — Peace — State  of  the  Romans 
— Political  or  Civil  Institutions^— Colcnie^^Mvsters — Operation  on  the  Coin — Jncrease  <f  the 
Staves — Oladiators — Different  Results  of  the  War  at  Rome  and  Carthage — Mutiny  and  In- 
vasion qf  the  Mereenanes  at  Carthage — End  qf  this  War — Cession  qf  Sardinia — War  with 
the  lUyrians^FHrst  Correspondence  of  Rome  vUh  Greece, 


AS  the  Romans,  at  the  time  to 
CJ.  C.  481.  which  our  last  observations  refer, 
were  become  the  sovereiffns  of  Italy, 
or,  by  theb  ascendant  in  so  powerful  a  countty, 
were  enabled  to  act  a  distinguished  part  among 
the  nations  around  it ;  it  is  proper  in  this  place 
to  cany  our  observatbns  beyond  the  bounoBiries 
of  that  Peninsula,  and  enumerate  the  powers 
that  were  then  established  on  different  sides  of 
1^  or  bevond  the  nanow  seas  by  which  it  was 
■nrrounded. 

Italv  was  not  then  supposed  to  comprehend 
the  woole  of  that  tract  wnich  has  in  later  times 
been  known  under  this  name.  Being  bounded, 
as  at  present  on  the  south  and  east  ay  the  seas 
of  Sicily  and  bay  of  Tarentum,  it  extended  no 
luither  to  the  north-west  than  to  the  Amus  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Rubicon  on  the  other. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  western  coasts  were  in- 
iMMted  by  a  number  of  tribes,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Ligurian^  occupied  the  descents  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  south  of  the  Alps  quite  to 
the  sea-shore.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Appe- 
ninesi  from  Senegallia  to  the  Alps,  the  rich  and 
oxtensive  plains  on  both  sides  or  the  Po  were  in 
the  possession  of  Giaulish  nations,  who  were 
flaU,  some  centuries  before,  to  have  pasBed  the 
mountains  and  who  were  then  actually  spread 
over  a  fertile  tract  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  drcumferenoe.  They  consisted  of  nine 
different  hordes,  that  were  supposed  to  have 
passed  the  Alps  at  dififerent  time&  Of  these  the 
Laulebecii,  Insulnes,  Cenomani,  and  Veneti  oc- 
cupied the  northern  hanks  of  the  Po,  faxsluding 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Milan,  Venice  and 
other  parts  of  Lombaidy  on  that  side  or  the 
river.  The  Anianes,  tioii,  ^goneiL  and  Se- 
nooes,  were  settled  to  the  southward,  from  the 
Po  to  the  descents  of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the 


llMir  attenpti  to  reeover  thdr  iodependenecL  wen  treated 
with  the  nverity  that  ie  eommonlTemploTed  againet  rebel 


salgeota.  Their  seaate  andpopalar  anemblyt  under 
tenoe  of  mppreMOf  ■eminaneB  of  f^Uon,  were  aboll>]ie<i, 
aod  a  praraet  or  covanior  annaally  appointed  (Liv.  Kb. 
ix.  e.  9D-)  A  amilar  eoone,  Under  ue  lame  pretence, 
■ooD  after  taken  with  Aatiom,  (Liv.  lib.  it.  &  SI.) 
had  been  die  prineapal  aea-port  of  the  Voleci,  and 
the  bead  of  maoj  flbnaidaUa  eomMDitioni  igaiost 


coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  to  Senegallia,  over  what 
are  now  the  states  of  Pamuiy  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  Urbino.  In  this  &vouiable  situation  they 
appear  to  have  abated  much  of  their  native  fero- 
cxhr,  though  without  aajuiring,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  the  arts  that  improve  the  conveniences 
of  life.  They  fed  chiefly  on  the  milk  or  the  flesh 
of  their  cattle,  and  were  occupied  entirely  in  the 
care  of  their  arms  and  of  their  herds.  By  these^ 
and  the  ornaments  of  gold^  of  which  they  were 
extremely  fond,  they  estimated  their  riches.  They 
were  divided  into  tribes  or  cantons,  and  lived  in 
cottages  huddled  together,  without  any  form  of 
towns  or  of  villages.  The  leader  of  every  horde 
was  distin^ishoi  by  his  retinue,  and  valued 
himself  chiefly  on  tlie  number  of  his  followers. 
They  had  made  frequent  encroachments  on  the 
states  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  but  were  met  at 
last,  and  stopped  in  their  progress,  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Such  of  them  as  were  settled  within  the 
Rubicon,  and  from  thence  to  Senegallia,  had, 
about  three  years  before  the  airival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  koman  state.^ 

The  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west- 
ward of  Italy,  had  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
Gh-eece  and  of  Asia,  and  had  received  many  co- 
lonies from  thence,  which  formed  tradixu^  settle- 
mentsi  and  remained  altogether  distinct  mun  the 
natives.  Such  were  the  Greek  colonies  at  Mar- 
seilles, EmporiiB,  Saguntum,  and  the  Tyrian 
colony  at  GRides  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  other  side  of  Italy,  and  round  the  Hadriatic, 
were  settled  a  nMnnber  of  small  nations,  the  Is- 
trians,  Dalmatians^  and  Illyrians ;  of  which,  at 
the  time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  ti  this  gulf,  the  IilyriansL 
being  the  chief  or  principal  power,  extended 
eastward  to  the  conjfines  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  the  Ghreat  had  finisheii 
U.  C.  421.  the  career  of  his  victories  about 
sixty  years  before  this  date.  His 
hereditary  domimons,  as  wdl  as  his  personal  con- 
quests, were  dismembered  and  beccKne  ihe  patri- 
mony of  officers,  who  haa  learned  under  hun  to 
affect  the  majesty  and  the  power  of  kingd.  Ma- 
cedonia was  governed  by  Antigonus  Dozon,  who^ 


1  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c  17. 19. ». 
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together  with  the  mincipalitY  of  PeUa,  held  un- 
der hb  dependence  EpiruB,  Tneaaaly,  andCrreece, 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  He  had  contended 
with  Pyrrhus,  the  late  invader  of  Italy,  ibr  part 
of  this  territory;  and,  hy  the  death  of  this  adven- 
turer, was  now  in  possession  of  the  whole. 

On  one  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  settled  the 
Etolians,  who,  during  the  prosperity  of  Greece, 
had  heen  an  obscure  and  barbarous  horde;  hut 
had  now,  by  the  confederacy  of  a  number  of 
cantons^  laid  many  districts  around  them  imder 
contribution,  and  acted  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  wars  and  transactions  that  followed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  a 
nmilar  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Achiean 
league.  The  name  of  Achsa,  in  the  febuloua 
age^  was  the  most  general  denomination  of 
(Sreeks.  When  other  namei^  of  Dorians  and 
Ionian^  of  Athenians  and  Spartans,  became 
more  distinguished,  the  name  of  Achfoans  was 
appropriated  to  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  sea- 
coast,  or  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  from  £lis  to  Sicyon. 
On  Uiis  tract  twelve  little  cantons,  DynuB,  Phaia, 
Tritea,  Rhipes,  Thasium,  Patra,  Pellene.  iEgi- 
imi,  Bura,  Carynia,  Olenos,  and  Hellice,'  having 
changed  their  government  fin>m  principahtiefl  to 
xepuSlicfl^  {bnoBd  themselves  into  a  league  for 
their  common  defence.  Hellice  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  seat  of  their  assembly;  but 
this  place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  sea,  thdr  meetings  were  transferred 
to  ^gium. 

In  me  more  famous  times  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  these  Uttle  cantons  hems  situated  on 
a  poor  and  rocky  shore,  without  snipping  and 
without  harbours,'  were  of  no  consideration  in 
the  history  of  Greece ;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
defence  d  that  country  from  the  invasions  of 
Darius,  or  of  Xerxes,  or  in  the  divisions  that 
followed  under  the  hostile  banners  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  They  began,  however,  to  appear  in 
support  of  the  liberties  of  Greece  against  Philip 
the  fiOher  of  Alexander,  and  partook  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  defeat  which  they  received 
from  that  prince  at  Chaeronea,  and  in  all  its  con- 
eeqnencesL  Their  league  was  accordingly  dis- 
solved by  the  conqueror,  and  some  of  their  cantons 
separately  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
But  about  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy, 
Dymn^  Patrffi^  Phars,  and  Tritiea,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  their  ancient  confederacy. 
They  were  jcxned  in  about  five  years  afterwards 
by  the  canton  of  .£cium,  and  successively  by 
tnoee  of  Bura  and  Carynia.  These,  during  a 
period  of  about  twenty  yeazs^  continued  to  be  the 
only  parties  in  this  famous  league.  They  had  a 
general  congress,  at  which  they  originally  elected 
two  annual  officers  of  state,  and  a  common  se- 
cretary. They  afterwards  committed  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  one  officer ;  and  under  the  fiunous 
Aratus  of  Sicyon,  united  that  repubUc,  together 
with  Corinth  and  Megara,  to  their  league.^ 

About  the  time  when  the  Romans  became 
.  masters  of  Tarentum,  this  combination  was  be- 
come the  most  considerable  power  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesus^  and  affected  to  unite  the  whole  of  it 
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ler,  had  passed  from 

Philadelphus,  whoL 

hus  from  Italy,  had 


under  their  bannen;  but  Sparta,  though  gnatly 
fallen  from  the  splendour  of  her  ancient  disci- 
pline and  power^  was  still  too  proud,  or  too  much 
under  the  direction  of  her  ambitious  leaders^  to 
suffer  herself  to  be  absorbed  m  this  upstart  con- 
federacy ;  she  continued  for  some  time  its  rival, 
and  was  at  last  the  cause,  or  furnished  the  oocar 
sion,  of  its  &IL 

The  Thebans  and  Athenians,  though  i^  pre- 
tending to  the  dignity  of  independent  nations, 
were  neatly  reduced,  and  Ktu^  to  become  the 
prey  of  any  part^  that  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  reach  them,  by  breaking  through  tne  other 
barriers  that  were  still  opposed  to  the  conquest 
of  Ghreece. 

In  Aria,  a  oonsderable  principality  was  formed 
round  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  bote  its  name. 
Syria  was  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  extending 
&om  the  coasts  of  Ionia  to  Armenia  and  Persia. 
This  kingdom  had  been  formed  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  a  principal  officer  in  the  armj  of  Alex- 
ander, and  It  was  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
son,  Anriochus  Soter. 

Egypt,  in  the  same  manner,  had  i 
the  mst  Ptolemy  to  his  son 
upon  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhu 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Romans. 
This  kingdom  included  the  island  of  Cyprus; 
and,  having  some  provinces  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  extended  from  Ccelo-Syria,  of  which  the 
dominion  was  still  in  contest  with  Antiochus,  to 
the  deserts  of  Lybia  on  the  west  and  on  the 
south.  Beyond  these  deserts,  and  ahnoet  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Sicily,  lay  the  femous  repub- 
lic of  Carthage,  which  was  now  possessed  of  a 
considerable  territory,  suiroundea  by  the  petty 
African  monarchies,  out  of  which  the  great  king- 
dom of  Numidia  was  afterwards  formed. 

The  city  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  about  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Rome, 
and  was  now  unquestionably  farther  advanced  in 
the  commercial  and  lucrative  arts,  and  superior 
in  every  resource  to  Rome,  besides  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  national  character,  and  which 
is  the  consequence  of  public  virtue. 

In  respect  to  mere  form,  the  constitution  of 
both  nations  was  nearly  alike.  They  had  a  se- 
nate and  popular  assemblies,  and  annually  elected 
two  officers  of  state  for  the  supreme  direction  of 
their  civil  and  military  afiMrs  ;*  and  even  at  Car- 
thage the  departments  of  state  were  so  fortunately 
balanced,  as  to  have  stood  for  ages  the  shock  of 
corrupt  fiictions,  without  having  suffered  any 
fatel  revolution,  or  without  foiling  into  either  ex- 
treme of  an£uchy  or  tyrannical  usurpation.  The 
fluent  prospect,  indeed,  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians hai  of  incurring  these  evils^  joined  to  the 
influence  of  a  barbarous  superstition,  which  re- 
presented the  gods  as  delighted  with  human  ni- 
crifices,  probably  rendered  their  government  in 
so  high  a  degree  inhuman  and  cruel.  Under  the 
sanguinary  poUcy  of  this  state,  officers  were  ad- 
judged, for  mistakes  or  want  of  capacity,  as  well 
as  for  crimes,  to  expire  on  the  cross,  or  were  con- 
demned to  some  other  horrible  punishment  equally 
odious  and  unjust^ 

The  Carthaginians  being,  like  Tyre,  of  whkh 
they  were  supposed  to  be  a  colony,  settled  on  a 
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,  and  at  lint  without  sufficient  land  or 
tenitory  to  maintain  any  oonsideialile  numben 
o[  people,  they  applied  toemaelvea  to  such  arts 
as  might  procure  a  subsifltenoe  from  abroad ;  and 
became,  upon  the  destruction  of  Tyre^  the  {nrin- 
dpal  merchants  and  carriers  to  all  the  nations 
inhahiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Their  situation,  so  convenient  for  dupinnfi,  was 
extremely  fiivoumble  to  this  pursuit;  and  their 
aoooess  in  it  soon  put  them  in  possession  of  a  ter- 
litory  by  which  they  became  a  landed  aa  well  as 
a  naval  power.  They  visited  Spain,  under  jne- 
tenoe  of  giving  support  and  assistance  to  the  dty 
of  Gades^  which,  like  themselves^  was  a  colony 
from  Tyre.  Tl^y  became  masters  oi  Sardinia, 
and  bad  considerable  poasessions  in  Sicily,  of 
which  thev  vrere  extremely  desirous  to  seize  the 
whole.  From  eveiy  part  of  their  acquisitions 
they  endeavoured  to  derive  the  profit  of  mer- 
chants, as  wdl  as  the  revenue  of  sovereigns. 

In  this  republic,  individuals  had  anwssed  great 
fortunes^  and  estimated  rank  by  their  wealth.  A 
certain  estate  was  requisite  to  qualii^  any  citizen 
for  the  higher  offices  of  state;  and,  m  the  canvas 
for  electiona,  every  preferment,  whedier  civil  or 
military,  was  venaL^  Ambition  itself  therefore, 
became  a  principle  of  avarice^  and  every  Cartha- 
nnian,  in  order  to  be  great,  was  intent  to  be  rich. 
Though  the  interests  of  commerce  should  have 
inculcated  the  desire  of  peace,  yet  the  influence 
of  a  few  leading  men  in  the  state,  and  even  the 
apirit  of  rapacity  which  pervaded  the  people,  the 
necessity  to  which  they  were  often  reduced  of 
providing  settlements  abroad  for  a  populace  who 
could  not  be  easily  governed  at  home,  led  them 
frequently  into  foreign  wars,  and  even  engaged 
them  in  projects  of  conquest  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  droumstance,  toe  community  stifled  or 
neglected  the  military  character  of  thehr  own  d- 
tizens,  and  had  perpetual  recourse  to  foreigners, 
whom  they  trusted  with  their  arms,  and  made  the 
guardians  of  thdr  wealth.  Their  armies,  for  the 
most  part^  were  composed  of  Numidians,  Mauri- 
tanians,  Spaniards^  Gauls,  and  fugitive  slaves 
from  every  country  around  them.  They  were 
among  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  had  the 
inj^nuiu,  or  rather  the  mirfortune,  to  make  war 
without  becoming  militaiy,  and  who  could  be  vic- 
torious abroad,  while  they  were  exposed  to  be  a 
prey  to  the  meanest  invader  at  home. 

Under,  this  wretched  policy,  however,  the  first 
offices  of  trust  and  conunand  being  leaerved  for 
the  native^  though  the  character  of  the  people 
in  general  was  mean  and  Uliberal,  yet  a  few, 
beii^  deaoended  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
higher  honours  of  the  state,  inherited  the  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  and  warriors;  and,  instead  of 
suffering  by  the  contagion  of  mercenary  charac- 
ters, they  derived  some  additional  elevation  of 
mind  from  the  contrast  of  manners  they  were 
taught  to  despiae.  And  thu^  thouffh  the  state, 
in  general,  was  degenerate,  a  few  of  its  members 
were  qualified  for  great  affairs.  War,  and  the 
other  objects  of  state,  naturally  devolved  on  such 
men,  and  occasionally  rendered  them  necessary 
to  a  sedentaiy  or  corrupted  people,  who^  in 
ordinary  timea^  were  disposed  to  sfight  their  abi- 
lities, or  to  distrust  their  power.  They  became 
unfortunately  a  party  for  war  in  the  councils  of 
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their  eonmtrr,  as  those  who  were  jealous  of  them 
beoume,  with  still  less  advantage  to  the  public,  a 
party  for  peace ;  or,  when  at  war,  a  party  who 
endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  conduct  of  it ;  and, 
under  the  effects  of  misfortune,  were  ever  ready 
to  purchase  tranquillity  by  the  most  shameful  and 
dangerous  concesdons. 

CSffthage  being  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  already 
long  known  on  the  coasts  of  Italy:  she  had 
treaties  subsisting  with  the  Romans  above  two 
hundred  years,  m  which  they  mutually  settled 
the  limits  of  their  navieation,  and  the  regulations 
of  their  tnule.  And  toe  Romans,  as  parties  in 
these  treaties,  appear  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  by  sea,  earlier  than  is  stated 
in  the  other  parts  of  thdr  history. 

In  the  flnt  of  those  tieatiea 
U.  C.  344.  which  is  dated  in  the  consulate  of 
'  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  M.  Hora- 
tius,  the  fint  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Ro- 
mans engaged  not  to  advance  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  unless  they  were  forced  by  an  enemy,  or 
by  stress  of  weather,  beyond  the  Fair  Promon- 
tory, which  lay  about  twenty  leagues  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Bay  of  Carthage. 

It  was  agreed,  that,  even  in  these  drcumstances. 
they  should  remain  no  longer  than  five  days,  ana 
supply  themselves  only  with  what  might  be  ne- 
CMsary  to  refit  thdr  vessels,  or  to  furnish  them 
with  victims  for  the  usual  sacrifices  perfonned  at 
sea.  But  that  in  Sardinia,  and  even  in  Africa, 
to  the  west  of  this  boundary,  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  trade  and  to  dispose  of  tneir  merchan- 
dise without  payine  any  duties  beddes  the  fees 
of  the  crier  and  clerk  of  sale ;  and  that  the  public 
feith  should  be  pledged  for  the  parent  of  the 
price  of  all  gooos  add  under  the  inspection  of 
these  officers. 

That  the  ports  of  Sicily  should  be  equally  open 
to  both  nations. 

That  the  Cartha^ians,  on  their  part  should 
not  commit  any  hostilities  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
nor  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Ardssa,  Antium, 
Laurentium^  Circeii,  Terradna,  or  of  any  odier 
place  in  alhance  with  the  Romans;  that  they 
should  not  attempt  to  erect  any  fortress  qn  that 
coast;  and  that  if  they  should  land  at  any  time 
with  an  armed  force,  they  should  not,  upon  any 
account  whatever,  remain  a  night  on  shore. 

By  a  subsequent  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of 
Utica  and  Tyre  are  comj^rehended  as  allies  to 
both  parties,  the  former  articles  are  renewed  with 
additional  limitations  to  the  navigation  and  trade 
of  the  Romans^  and  with  some  extension  to  that 
of  the  Carthagmiana  The  latter,  for  instance, 
are  permitted  to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
and  even  to  plunder  the  natives,  provided  they 
put  the  Romans  in  possesdon  of  any  strong-holds 
they  should  sieze  on  shore ;  and  provided  they 
riiould  release,  without  ransom,  suoi  of  the  allies 
of  the  Romans  as  became  their  prisonere. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhos  in 

U.  C.  474.    Italy,    with  an   armament  which 

equally  alarmed  both  nations,  the 

Romans  and  Cfarthiaginians  agdn  renewed  their  • 

treaties  with  an  additional  artide,  in  which  they 

ried  mutually  to  support  each  other  against 
dedgns  of  that  prince^  and  not  to  enter  into 
any  separate  treaty  with  him  inconsistent  with 
this  ddfendve  alliance:  and  further  stipulated, 
that,  in  the  wars  which  were  expected  with  this 
enemy,  the  Caithaginiani^  whether  as  prindpals 
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or  aaxiliariefl^  should  furnish  the  whole  shippmg, 
hoth  transports  and  armed  gallies;  but  that  the 
expense  of  every  armament  should  be  defrayed 
at  the  charge  of  that  party  in  whose  behalf  it 
was  employ«L3 

In  observance  probably  of  the  last  of  these 
treaties,  and  by  mutual  concert,  though  with  con- 
siderable jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other,  the 
forces  of  tnese  nations  combined  in  reducing  the 
garrison  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  at  Tarentum. 
Each  had  their  separate  designs  on  the  place ; 
and  when  its  &te  was  determmed,  from  thence- 
forward conadered  the  other  as  theb  most  dan- 
gerous rival  for  dominion  and  power.  Pyrrhus, 
even  when  they  were  joined  in  alliance  against 
himself  is  said,  to  have  foreseen  their  quarrels, 
and  to  nave  pointed  at  the  island  of  Sicily  as  the 
first  scene  oi  their  contest. 

The  Carthaginians  were  already  in  possession 
of  Lylibseum,  and  of  other  poets  on  this  island, 
and  had  a  design  on  the  whole.  The  Romans 
were  in  sight  of  it ;  and,  by  their  possession  of 
Rbegium,  commanded  one  side  ot  the  Straits. 
The  other  side  was  occupied  by  the  Mamertines, 
a  race  of  Italian  extraction,  who^  being  placed  at 
Messina  by  the  king  of  Syracuse  to  defend  that 
station,  barbarously  murdered  the  c^ens,  and 
took  fMssession  of  their  habitations  an^  effects. 

This  horrid  action  was  afterwards  imitated  by 
a  Roman  ledon  posted  at  Rhegium  during  the 
late  wars  in  Italy :  these  likewise  murdered  their 
hosts,  and  seized  their  possessions;  but  were 
punished  by  the  Romans,  for  this  act  of  cruelty 
and  treachery,  with  the  most  exemj^ry  rigour. 
They  were  conducted  in  chains  to  Rome,  scourged 
and  beheaded  by  fifties  at  a  time.  The  crime  of 
the  Mamertines  was  resented  by  the  Sicilians  in 
general  with  a  like  indication ;  and  the  authors 
of  it  were  pursued,  by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  in 
particular,  with  a  generous  and  heroic  revenge. 
They  were,  at  length,  reduced  to  sush  distress, 
that  they  were  resolved  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  fiirst  power  that  could  aftbrd  them  protec- 
tion. But,  being  divided,  in  their  choice,  one 
party  made  an  offer  of  their  submission  to  the 
Carthaginians,  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The 
latter  scrupled  to  protect  a  crime  of  which  they 
had  80  lately  punished  an  example  in  their  own 
people.'  Ana,  while  they  hesitated  on  the  pro- 
posal, the  Carthaginians,  favoured  by  the  dela^ 
of  their  rivals,  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
miHtary  stations,  got  the  start  of  their  competi- 
tors, and  were  received  into  the  town  of  Messina. 

This  unexpected  advantage  gained  by  a  power 
of  which  they  were  jealous,  and  the  danger  of 
sufiering  a  rival  to  command  the  passage  of  the 
Straits,  removed  the  scruples  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  ofiicer  who  commanded  their  forces  in  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Italy,  had  orders  to  assemble 
all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found  on  the  coast 
firom  Tarentum  to  Naples,  to  pass  with  his  army 
into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  dispossess  the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  city  of  Messma. 

As  soon  as  this  officer  appeared  in  the  road  with 
a  force  so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  rivals,  the 
party  in  the  city,  that  &voured  the  admission  of 
the  Romans,  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  the  plaoe.^ 


Here  commenoed  the  fint  Ponio 
U.  C.  490.  war,  about  ten  years  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  eight 
years  after  the  surrender  of  Taientura,  and  in  the 
tour  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  of  Rome.  la 
this  war,  the  first  object  of  either  party  was  no 
more  than  to  secure  the  possession  of  Messina, 
and  to  command  the  paasage  of  the  Straits  which 
separate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  their  views  were 
gradually  extended  to  objects  of  more  impoitanoe^ 
to  the  sovereignty  of  tliat  island,  and  the  domi- 
nion of  the  seas. 

The  contest  between  them  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely unequal  On  the  one  side  appeared  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation,  collected  from  exten- 
sive dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  standing 
armies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  operations. 
On  the  other,  the  ferocity  or  valour  of  a  small 
state,  hitherto  exerted  only  asainst  their  neigh- 
boura  of  Italy,  who,  thou^  subdued,  were  averse 
to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the 
necessary  supplies  for  a  distant  war;  without 
commerce  or  revenue,  without  any  army  but  what 
was  annually  formed  by  detachments  from  the 
people,  and  without  any  officera  besides  the  or- 
dinary magistrates  of  the  city ;  in  short,  without 
any  naval  force  or  experience  of  naval  or  distant 
operations. 

Notwithstanding  these  unpnnnising  appear- 
ances on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  the  command- 
ing aspect  of  their  first  descent  upon  Sicily  pro* 
cured  them  not  only  the  possession  of  Messma. 
but  soon  after  determined  Hiero,  the  king  of 
Syracuse,  hitherto  in  alliance  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  espouse  their  cause,  to  supply  their 
army  with  provisions,  and  afterwards  to  ioin 
them  with  his  own.  Being  thus  reinforced  by 
the  natives  of  Sicily,  they  were  enabled  to  recal 
part  of  the  force  with  which  they  began  the  war; 
continued,  though  at  a  leas  expense,  to  act  en  the 
offensive;  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
many  of  their  important  stations  in  the  island.* 

.  While  the  arms  of  the  Romans  akd  of  Hiero 
were  victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians  con- 
tinued to  be  mastera  of  the  sea,  kept  possession 
of  all  the  harboun  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts, 
obstructed  the  military  convoys  from  Italy,  and 
alarmed  that  country  itself  with  frequent  descents. 
It  was  evident,  that,  under  these  disadvantages, 
the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any 
maritime  acquisitions;  and  it  was  necessary, 
either  to  drop  the  contest  in  yielding^  the  sea,  or 
to  endeavour,  on  that  element  likewise,  to  cope 
with  their  rival.  Though  not  altogether,  as  histo- 
rians represent  them,  unacquaintea  with  shippings 
they  were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthagmians 
in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  altogether  unprovided 
with  ships  of  force.  Fortunately  for  them,  neither 
the  art  <x  railing,  nor  that  of  constructing  shipe^ 
was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any 
experience  or  practice  of  the  sea.  Vessels  of  the 
best  construction  that  was  then  known  were  fit 
to  be  navigated  only  with  oars,  or  in  a  fair  wind 
and  on  a  smooth  sea.  They  might  be  built  of 
green  timber ;  and,  in  case  of  a  storm,  could  run 
ashore  under  any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that 
was  clear  of  rocks.  Such  shins  as  these  the  Ro- 
mans, without  hesitation,  unoertook  to  provide. 


9  Pohrb.  lib.  iu.  c.  3. 
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Hairinff  a  Oarthagiiiian  ffaOey,  accidentally  strand- 
ed at  Meaaina,  for  a  uuhkI,  it  is  said,  that,  in  sixty 
days  firom  the  time  that  the  timber  was  cat  down, 
they  fitted  out  and  manned  for  the  sea  one  hun- 
dred gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  and  twenty  of 
three  tier.  Veasels  of  the  first  of  these  rates 
carried  three  hundred  rowen^  and  two  hundred 
fighting  men. 

The  manner  of  applying  their  oan  from  so 
many  tiers,  and  a  much  mater  number  which 
they  sometimes  employed,  has  jusUy  appeared  a 
gr&d  difficulty  to  the  mechanics  and  antiquari- 
ans of  modem  iimes^  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood. 

The  Romans,  while  their  ij^aUies  were  build- 
ing, trained  their  rowers  to  the  joar  on  benches 
that  were  erected  on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the 
form  of  those  of  the  real  galley.^  Being  sensible 
that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greatiy  superior  in 
the  managepaent  of  their  ships  and  in  the  quick- 
ness of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
priTe  them  of  this  advantage,  l^  preparing  to 
papple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels  together.  In 
this  condition  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
temu^  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  so- 
lid ground,  and  the  Roman  buckler  and  sword 
have  the  same  eflect  as  on  shoi«. 

"With  an  armament  so  constructed,  still  infe- 
rior to  the  enemy,  and  even  unfortunate  in  its 
first  attemnts,  they  learned,  by  perseverance,  to 
vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  their  own 
element;  and  not  only  protected  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and  supported  tneir  operations  in  Sicily, 
but,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  of 
Carthaee.3 

On  this  oocafflon  took  place  the  fiunous  adven- 
ture of  Regulus;  who  being  successful  in  his 
first  operations,  gave  the  Romans  some  hopes  of 
oonquest  in  Amca:  but  they  were  checked  at 
once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
U.  C.  498b  and  the  captivity  of  their  general 
This  event  removed  the  seat  of  the 
war  again  into  Sicily;  and  the  Romans,  still  en- 
deavouring to  maintain  a  naval  force,  suffered  so 
many  losses,  and  incurred  so  many  disastera  by 
atormfi^  that  they  were,  during  a  certain  period 
of  the  vrar,  disgusted  with  the  service  at  sea,  and 
aeemed  to  drop  all  pretensions  to  power  on  this 
dement  The  experience  of  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, while  they  endeavoured  to  continue  their 
operations  br  luid  without  any  support  from  the 
sea,  made  toem  sensible  of  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  restoring  their  shipping;  and  they 
did  so  with  a  resolution  and  vigour  which  en- 
abled them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  superior 
akill  and  exjierience  of  their  enemy. 

In  this  ruinous  contest  both  parties  made  the 
utmost  efibrts,  and  the  most  unmtemipted  exer- 
tion of  their  feroea.  Taking  the  forces  of  both 
mUbBBf  in  one  naval  engagement,  five  hundred 
galties  of  five  tier  of  oars,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men.  and  in  another,  seven  hun- 
dred gallics,  with  three  hundred  and  fifW  thou- 
sand men,  were  broueht  into  action  ;*  ana  in  the 
ooum  of  these  struggles  the  Romans  lost,  dther 
by  tempeata  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seven 
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hundred  galfies;  their  antagonists,  about  five 
hundred.^  In  the  result  of  these  destructive  en- 
counters, the  Carthaginians,  beginning  to  balance 
the  inconveniences  which  attended  the  continu- 
ance of  war  against  the  concessions 
U.  C.  512.  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of 
the  following  terms : 

That  they  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  the 
islands  from  thence  to  Africa : 

That  thc^  should  not  for  the  friture  make  war 
on  Hiero  kmg  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  his 
allies: 

That  tiiey  should  release  all  Roman  captives 
without  any  ransom : 

And  within  twenty  yean  pay  to  the  Ramans 
a  sum  of  three  thousand  Euboic  talents.* 

Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a  war, 
which  was  the  first  tiiey  undertook  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy,  entered  on  the  possession  of  all 
that  the  Cartnaginians  held  in  the  islands  for 
which  they  contended;  and,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  same  policy  which  they  had  so  suooeesfrilly 
pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  acqm- 
sitions,  instead  of  the  alannmg  denomination  of 
8tU>jeei^  the  softer  name  of  aUy^  they  brought 
Hiero,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  themselves. 

Their  manners,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  were 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  enem^  they  had 
vanquished.  Among  the  Romans,  nches  were 
of  no  account  in  constituting  rank.  Men  became 
eminent  by  rendering  sigiud  services  to  their 
countiy,  not  b^r  accumulating  wealth.  Persons 
of  the  first  distinction  subsided  in  the  capacity 
of  husbandmen  by  their  own  labour;  and,  with 
the  fortunes  of  peasants,  rose  to  the  command  of 
armies,  and  the  first  ofiioes  of  state.  One  consul, 
of  the  name  of  Regulus,  was  found  by  the  ofiicer 
who  came  to  announce  his  election,  couipped 
with  the  sheet  or  the  basket,  and  sowing  the  seed 
of  his  com  in  the  field.  Another,  better  known, 
of  the  same  name,  while  he  commanded  in  Africa, 
desired  to  be  recalled,  in  order  to  replace  the  in- 
struments of  husbandry,  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
tress of  his  family,  and  the  haaard  of  their  want- 
ing food,  a  frigitive  slave  had  carried  ofi*  from  his 
land.  The  senate  refrised  his  request,  but  order- 
ed the  ferm  of  their  general  to  be  tilled  at  the 
pubhc  expense.* 

The  association  of  pomp  and  equipa^  with 
rank  and  authority,  it  may  be  thought,  is  acci- 
dental, and  only  serves  to  distract  the  attention 
wUch  mankina  owe  to  personal  qualities.  It 
nevertheless  appeara  to  be  in  some  measure  un- 
avoidable. Superiority  is  distinguished,  even  in 
the  rudest  nations,  by  some  external  mark. 
Duillius  had  Mb  piper  and  his  torch,  in  honour 
of  the  first  naval  victory  obtained  by  his  country;^ 
and  the  Romans  acknowledged  the  external  en- 
signs of  state,  although  they  were  still  rude  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

At  this  time,  when  the  nation  emerged  with 
so  much  lusbre  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy, 
the  parties  which  divided  the  state,  and  whose 
animosity  shaj^pened  so  much  the  pangs  wMch 
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preceded  the  birih  of  many  of  its  pablic  eatablish- 
menta,  had  no  longer  any  object  of  contest.  The 
officexB  of  state  were  taken  promiscuously  from 
either  class  of  the  people,  and  the  distinction  of 
plebeian  and  patndan  had  in  a  great  measure 
lost  its  effect  A  happier  species  of  axistocnbc^ 
began  toaiise  firam  the  h»tre  of  personal  quali- 
ties, and  the  hononn  of  fiunilyi  vrbStch.  devolved 
npon  those  who  vrare  descended  from  citizens 
who  had  borne  the  hicher  offices  of  state,  and 
were  distinguished  in  tSeir  country's  service. 

The  dififerent  orders  of  men  in  the  conunoin- 
wealth  having  obtained  the  institntions  for  which 
they  severally  contended,  the  number  of  officers 
was  increased,  for  the  better  administration  of 
affidis,  which  were  fast  accumulating.  Thus  a 
second  pnetor  was  added  to  the  original  establish- 
ment of  this  office;  and  the  persons  who  held  it 
were  destined  to  act  either  in  a  civil  or  miiitaiy 
capacity,  to  hear  causes  in  the  dty,  or  to  com- 
mand armies  in  the  field.  They  were  assisted  in 
the  first  of  these  functions  by  a  new  institution, 
that  of  the  centnmviftt,  or  the  bundled,  yi/ho  were 
draughted  from  the  tribes,  and  appointed,  during 
the  year  of  their  nomination,  under  the  direction 
of  the  prffitors,  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  dis- 
putes. The  number  of  tnbes  being  now  com- 
pleted to  thirty-five,  and  three  of  the  oentumvirs 
being  draughted  from  each,  made  the  whole 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  five.' 

The  dty,  during  Uie  late  destructive  war,  mat 
abroad  two  coloraes,  one  to  Castrum  Innui,  a 
village  of  the  Latins,  the  other  to  Fimiium  in 
the  Picenum,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
mkb,  intended  rather  to  guard  and  protect  the 
coast,  than  to  provide  Ibr  any  superabundance  of 
the  people,  whose  numbers  at  thu  time  under- 
went a  oonsidemMe  diminution ;'  the  rolls  having 
decreased  in  the  coune  of  five  years,  firom  two 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  to  ^o  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.io  The 
revenue^  to  which  citizens  who  were  accustomed 
to  pay  with  thar  personal  service,  had  little  to 
wpKte  from  their  effects,  and  which  was  at  all 
tunes  probably  scanty,  being  often  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  brought  the  com- 
munity under  the  necessity  of  acquitting  itself 


of  its  debts,  by  diminishing  the  weight,  or  raising 
the  current  value  of  its  coin.  The  ass,  whicn 
was  the  oidinary  measui«  of  valuation,  beinp  the 
libra,  or  pound  of  copper  stamped,  and  hitherto 
containing  twelve  ounces,  was  reduced  in  its 
weight  to  two  ounces." 

The  contribution  now  exacted  from  Carthage 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 


8  Liv.  Epitom.  lib.  zx. 
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nine  thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  rents 
to  be  collected  in  Sicily,  were  likely  to  be  great 
accessions  of  wealth  to  such  a  state. 

The  spdb  of  their  enemies,  for  ^e  most  part^ 
consisted  of  prisoners  who  were  detained  by  the 
oaptor  as  his  slaves,  or  sent  to  market  to  be  sold. 
Tne^r  had  made  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  cap- 
tives in  their  first  descent  upon  Africa;  and  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  already  become  so 
great  as  to  endanger  the  state.^^ 

The  fiivourite  entertainments  of  the  people 
were  combats  of  anned  slaves,  known  by  the 
name  of  gladiators,  derived  firom  the  weapon^ 
wilih  which  they  most  frequently  fotmht.  Such 
exhibitions,  it  is  said,  were  first  mtro&ced  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic  war, 
by  a  son  of  the  family  of  Brutus,  to  solemnize 
the  funeral  of  his  &ther.  Though  cakuhted 
rather  to  move  pity  and  cause  horror,  than  to 
give  pleasure,  yet,  like  all  other  scenes  whidi 
exdte  hopes  and  feais,  and  keep  the  mind  in 
BUimenBe,  they  were  admired  by  the  multitude, 
and  became  mquent  on  all  solemn  occasbns  or 
festivals. 

In  the  drcumstanoes  or  events  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, these  nations  showed  the  difierent  tendency 
of  their  institutions  and  manners.  The  Romans, 
in  the  very  struggles  of  a  seemingly  destructive 
contest,  had  acqmred  strength  and  security,  not 
only  by  the  reputation  of  jpreat  victories,  but  still 
more  by  the^  militar^r  spint  and  improved  disd- 
pKne  and  sldll  of  Iheir  people  by  sea  and  by  land. 
Althoiu^h  their  subjects  m  Italy  revolted,  and 
their  alues  withdrew  their  support,  yet  both  were 
soon  reduced,  at  the  first  appearance  of  those 
veteran  soldiers  who  had  been  formed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  preceding  War. 

The  Carthaginians,  on  the  contrary,  had  made| 
war  above  twenty  years  without  becoming  more 
warKke ;  had  exfaiausted  their  resources,  and  con- 
sumed the  bread  of  their  own  people  in  main- 
taining foreign  mercenaries,  who,  instead  of  bemg 
an  accession  of'  strength,  were  ready  to  prey  on 
their  weakness,  and  to  become  tiie  most  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  state  they  had  served.  Their 
army,  composed,  as  usual,  of  hirelings  frtnn 
Gam,  Spam,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
estinuled  thebr  services  in  the  war  which  was 
then  concluded  at  a  higher  value  than  the  state 
vras  disposed  to  allow,  and  attempted  to  take  by 
force  what  was  refused  to  their  representations 
and  claims.  Being  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  to  receive  the  arrears  of  theur 
pay,  the  senate  wildly  proposed,  in  consideration 
of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  public  revenue^ 
that  they  should  make  some  abatement  of  the 
sums  that  were  due  to  them.  But  the  state,  in- 
stead Gf  obtaining  the  abatements  which  were 
thus  proposed,  onfy  provoked  men  with  aims  in 
their  nands  to  enter  mto  altercations,  and  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions.  The  merce- 
naries took  offence  at  the  delays  of  payment,  rose 
in  their  demands  upon  every  concession,  and 
marched  at  last  to  the  capital,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearances and  threafs  6f  an  open  and  victorious' 
enemy.  They  issued  a  proclamation  on  their 
march,  inviting  all  the  provincial  subjects  of  the 
commoawealth  to  assert  their  freedom,  and,  by 
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the  nomben  that  flodLed  to  them  from  every 
quarter,  became  a  migh^r  host,  to  which  the  city 
had  nothing  to  oppoee  but  its  walls.  To  effec- 
tuate the  reduction  of  Cartha^  they  invested 
Tunis  and  Utica,  and  submitted  to  all  the  disci- 
pline of  war  fin>m  the  officers  whom  they  them- 
aelves  had  appointed  to  command. 

In  this  cnsu^  the  republic  of  Carthage,  cut  off 
ih>m  all  its  resouioes  and  ordinary  supj^lies,  at- 
tacked with  that  very  sword  on  whidh  it  relied 
for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  defer- 
able and  dangerous,  having  still  some  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  their  senators,  and  in^  the  mag- 
nanimity of  officers  tried  and  experienced  m 
arduous  and  perilous  situationl^  was  not  alto- 
gether reduced  to  despair.  Although  the  people 
had  committed  their  arms  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  the  command  of  armies  had  been  still 
reserved  to  their  own  dtiaens;  and  now,  by  the 
presence  and  abilities  of  a  few  great  men,  they 
were  taught  to  assume  a  necessary  courage^  to 
put  themselves  in  a  military  poetura,  and  to 
maintain,  during  three  yean^  and  through  a  scene 
of  mutual  cruelties  and  retaliations,  unheard  of 
in  the  contests  of  nations  at  wai^  a  struggle  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  In  this  struggle  they 
prevailed  at  last  by  tiie  total  extirpation  of  this 
vile  and  outrageous  enemy.^ 

During  the  dependence  of  this  odious  revdt,  in 
which  a  mercenary  army  endeavoured  to  subdue 
Che  state  which  emplmred  them,  the  Romans  pre- 
served that  character  mr  generosity  and  magnani- 
mity of  which  they  knew  so  Well  how  to  avail 
themselves,  without  losing  any  opportunity  that 
offered  for  the  secure  advancement  of  their  power. 
They  refrained  from  giving  any  countenance 
even  against  their  rival  to  such  unworthy  anta- 
gonists. They  a£fected  to  disdain  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  present  distresses  of  Carthage, 
and  refimed  to  enter  into  any  correspondence  with 
a  part  of  the  rebel  mercenaries,  who^  being  sta- 
tioned in  Sardinia,  offered  to  surrender  that  island 
into  their  hands.  They  prohibited  the  traders  of 
Italy^  to  furnish  the  rebels  with  any  supply  of 
provisions  or  storei^  and  abandoned  every  vessel 
that  presumed  to  transg^ress  these  orders,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Carthasinian  cruisers  which  plied 
before  the  haxbours  <n  Tunis  and  Utica.  Above 
&ve  hundred  Roman  prisonera,  seized  by  these 
cruisen^  were  detained  in  the  jails  of  Carthage. 
At  the  termination,  however^  of  this  war,  wl^ 
the  Carthaginians  were  far  nom  being  disposed 
to  renew  any  quarrel  whatever,  the  Romans  fixed 
on  this  as  a  ground  of  dispute,  complained  of 
piracies  comnutted  against  the  trnders  of  Italy, 
under  pretence  of  intercepting  supplies  to  the 
rebeb ;  and,  by  threatening  immediate  war  upon 
this  account,  obtained  from  the  state  itself  a  sur- 
render of  the  ishuid  of  Sardinia,  which  they  had 
refused  to  accept  from  the  rebels,  and  got  an  ad- 
dition of  two  hundred  talents  to  the  sum  stipu- 
lated in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  to  make  up  for 
their  pretended  losses  by  the  supposed  unwar- 
rantable capture  of  their  ships.' 

Upon  this  surrender  the  Sardinians  bore  with 
some  discontent  the  change  of  their  sovereigns ; 
and,  on  the  6itX  prohibition  of  their  usual  com- 
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merce  with  Carthage^  to  which  they  had  been 
long  accustomed,  took  arms,  and  endeavoured  for 
some  time  to  withstand  the  orders  which  they 
were  required  to  obey. 

Soon  after  the  Romans  had  reconciled  these 
new  acquired  subjects  to  thdr  government,  had 
quelled  a  revolt  in  Tuscany,  and  vanquished  some 
cantons  of  liguria,  whom  it  is  said  they  brought 
to  submit  as  frst  as  the  access  to  that  country 
could  be  opened,  ther  found  themselves  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  ;*  and,  in  token 
U.  C.  519.  of  tins  memonble  circumstance, 
shut  the  sates  of  the  temple  of  Ja* 
nus;  a  ceremony  which  the  continual  suooeasioa 
of  wars,  from  ue  reign  of  Numa  to  the  present 
time,  had  prevented,  during  a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  tJiirty  years  j  a  ceremony,  which,  when 
performed,  marked  a  situation  as  transient  as  it 
was  strange  and  uncommon. 

Fresh  disturbances  in  some  of  the  poasessbns 
recently  seized  by  the  republic^  and  a  quarrel  of 
some  importance  that  carried  her  arms  fi>r  the 
first  time  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  embroiled  her 
anew  in  a  succession  of  wars  ajid  militaiy  ad- 
ventures. 

The  Illyrians  had  become  of  late  a  ooDfldoahle 
nation,  and  were  a  pai^  in  the  negotiations  and 
[uarrels  of  the  Maoeaonians  ana  the  Ghreeks. 
laving  convenient  harbours  and  retreats  fi>r 
shipping,  they  carried  on  a  piratical  war  with 
most  oftheir  neighbounu  and,  m  particular,  com- 
mitted depredations  on  the  tiadervof  Ital^,  which 
it  concerned  the  Romany  as  the  sovereigns  of 
this  country,  to  prevent  They  accordingly  soit 
deputies  to  complain  of  these  practices,  to  de- 
mand a  reparation  of  past  injuries,  and  a  aecuriljr 
from  any  such  attempts  for  the  future.  The  11- 
lyrians  at  this  time  were  under  the  sovemment 
of  Teuta,  the  widow  of  a  king  latefy  deceased, 
who  held  the  reins  of  government  as  guardian  to 
her  son.  This  princess,  in.  answer  to  the  cem- 
phdnts  and  representations  of  the  Romans,  de- 
chured,  that  in  her  kingdom  no  public  commiseion 
had  ever  been  grantea  to  make  war  on  the  Ita- 
lians; but  sheolMerved,  that  the  seas  being  open, 
no  one  could  answer  for  what  was  transacted 
there ;  and  that  it  vras  not  the  custom  of  kings 
to  debar  their  subjects  from  what  they  could  seize 
by  their  valour.  To  this  barbarous  declaration 
one  of  the  Roman  deputies  replied,  that  hia 
country  was  ever  governed  by  different  maximsf 
that  they  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  crimes  of 
private  persons  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and 
should,  m  the  present  case,  find  a  way  to  reform 
the  prsctioe  or  kings  in  this  particular.  The 
queen  was  incensed;  and  resenting  these  words 
as  an  insult  to  herself  gave  orden  to  waylay  and 
assassinate  the  Roman  deputy  on  his  return  to 
Rome.4 

In  reveiige  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  and  of 
the  former  mjuries  received  from  that  Quarter, 
the  Romans  made  vvar  on  the  <][ueen  of  Ill}rri- 
cum,  obliged  her  to  make  reparation  for  the  in- 
juries she  had  done  to  the  traders  of  Italy,  to 
evacuate  all  the  towns  she  had  occupied  on  the 
coast,  to  restrain  her  subjects  in  the  use  of  armed 
ships,  and  to  forbid  them  to  navigate  the  Ionian 
sea  witl^  more  than  two  vessels  in  company. 
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The  Romaii%  being  denicmB  of  having  their 
conduct  in  this  matter  approved  of  by  the  nationa 
of  that  continent,  sent  a  cop^  of  this  treaty,  to- 
gether with  an  exposition  oi  the  motives  which 
bad  induced  them  tocroes  the  Adriatic,  to  be  read 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Achsan  league.  They  soon 
after  made  a  uke  communication  at  Athens  and 


at  Corinth,  where,  in  coosiderBtion  of  the  sijgnal 
service  they  had  pNorformed  against  the  Uljmani^ 
then  reputed  the  conmion  enemy  of  dviliaed  na- 
tions^ they  h^d  an  honorary  place  assigned  them 

at  the  Isthmian  games ;  and  in  this 
U.  C.  526.  manner  made  their  first  appearance 

in  the  councils  of  Qreece.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


^rogren  tf  <Ae  Bffmimt  ist^in  the  Alj»-^OHgin  qf  the  teeond  Punie  War-^Marck  qf  BcaitniSba» 
into  ItcUy^ProgTU^ — Aetion.  on  the  TVcmiw — On  the  Trdna — On  the  Lake  T%ninniem» — 
JBaitie  qf  CaavMb^HaaisMbal  not  aupported  Jrom  Carthage— Sequel  qf  the  War^In  Itaii^And 
J^riea — Seipio'a  Operatunw—Battle  of  Zama — End  qf  the  War, 


THE  city  of  Rome,  and  meet  of  the  districts 
of  Italy,  during  the  dependence  of  the  last  enu- 
merated wars  which  were  waged  at  a  distance 
and  beyond  the  seas,  began  to  experience  that 
uninterrupted  tianauiltity  m  which  the  capittil  and 
interior  divisiq^is  or  every  considerable. nation  re- 
main, even  during  the  wan  in  which  the  state  is 
engaged.  They  nad  indeed  one  source  of  alarm 
on  t&  side  of  Cisalpine  Ghiul,  which  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  remov^  in  order  to  obtain  that 
entire  security  to  which  they  aspired.  The 
countiy  of  the  Senones,  from  Sena  Gallia  to  the 
Rubicon,  they  had  already  subdued,  even  before 
the  arrivid  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy ;  but  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  tracts  on  the  Fo  were  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gkulisl)  nations;  arid  it  had 
been  proposed,  about  four  years  after  tl^  conclu- 
Bon  of  the  first  Punic  war,  to  erect  a  barrier 
a^pinst  the  invasbn  of  this  people,  by  occupying 
with  Roman  colonies  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
from  Sena  GraUia  to  the  Rubicon.  Although  the 
inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  these 
settlements  had  been  subject  to  the  Romans  above 
forty  years,  yet  their  brethren  on  the  Po  con- 
mdeni  this  act  of  violence  as  an  insult  to  the 
Ghiulish  name,  resolved  to  avenge  it,  and  invited 
their  countrymen  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrel 

In  consequence  of  their  negotiations  and  con- 
certs, in  about  eight  years  after  the  Romans  were 
settled  on  the  RiSncon,  a  gnat  army  of  Gauls  ap- 
peared on  the  Roman  frontier.  These  nations 
used  to  make  war  by  impetuous  assaults  and  in- 
vasions, and  either  at  once  subdued  and.  occupied 
the  countries  which  they  over-iran,  or,  being  re- 
pulsed, abandoned  them  without  any  &rther  in- 
tention to  persist  in  the  war.  Their  tumultuary 
openition&  however,  were  subjects  of  the  greatest 
alarm  at  Kome,  and  generally  produced  a  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  comm<ni- 
wealth.  On  a  prospect  of  the  present  alarm  from 
that  quarter,  the  senate  apprehending  the  neces- 
sity of  great  and  sudden  exertions  of  all  their 
strenjgtb,  oidered  a  general  tfocount  to  be  taken 
of  alfthe  men  fit  to  carry  arms,  whether  on  foot 
or  on  hosebock,  that  could  be  assembled  for  the 
defence  of  Italy;  and  they  mustered,  on  this 
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famous'oocaoon,  above  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  seventy  thousatid  horse.^  From  this 
numerous  return  of  men  in  arms,  the  state  was 
enabled  to  make 'greet  detadhments,  which  they 
stationed  under  the  consuls  and  one  of  the  pnetora 
separately,  for  the  defence  of  the  eommonweelth. 
Tne  GauLa,  having  penetrated  into  Etruria,  where 
the  prsBtor  vras  stationed,  attacked  and  obliged 
him  to  retire.  The  consuls,  however,  being  ar- 
rived with  their  several  armies  in  different  direo- 
tions  to  support  the  prstor,  renewed  the  conflict 
With  united  force^  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ghiulish  invaders  to  tibe  sword. 

In  the  year  following^  the  Romans 
U.  C.  539.  carried  tiie  war  into  theenemy*s  coun- 
try; and  in  about  three  years  more, 
passed  the  Po^  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
all  the  phuns  on  that  river  quite  to  the  foot  of  the 
Al]^  To  secure  this  valuable  acquiation  they 
projected  two  colonies  of  six  thousand  men  ead^ 
one  at  Cremona  and  the  other  at  Placentia,  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Po ;  but  were  disturbed 
in  the  execution  of  this  project,  first,  by  a  revolt 
of  the  natives^  who  justly  considered  these  set- 
tiements  as  military  stations,  intended  to  repress 
and  keep  thranselves  in  subjection;  and  after- 
wards, by  the  arrival  of  a  suooiBesSul  invader,  who^ 
by  his  conduct  and  implacable  animosity,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  had 
ever  attempted  to  shake  the  power,  or  to  hmit  the 
prepress  or  the  Roman  state. 

The  Republic  had  now  enjoyed,  during  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years  firom  the  end  of  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  the  fruits  not  only  of  that  ascendant  she 
had  acquired  among  the  nations  of  Jtaly,  but  those 
Ukewiw  of  the  high  reputation  she  luid  gained 
and  of  the  great  military  power  she  had  formed 
in  the  contest  with  Carthage.  The  wars  that 
filled  up  the  interval  of  peace  with  this'prindpal 
antagonist,  were  either  trivial  or  of  short  duration ; 
and  the  dty  itself,  though  still  rude  in  the  form 
of  its  buildings^  and  in  the  manners  of  its  people^ 
probably  now  began  to  pay  a  grovring  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  Laws  are  datedm  this  pe- 
riod which  have  a  reference  to  manufacture  and 
to  trade.  Ckithien  are  directed  m  the  fabric  of 
cfotii,  and  carriers  by  water  are  directed  in  the 
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aise  of  tbeir  TeasebJ    lAnaa  AndionieaB  and 

Nevius  introduoed  Bome  species  cf 

U.  C.  513.  dram»tic  entertainments^  and  found  a 

fiivourable  reception  from  the  peofde 

to  tiieir  farcical  productions.^ 

But  whatever  proeress  the  people  were  now 
inclined  to  make  m  tne  useful  or  pleasurable  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  effectually  interrupted,  and 
obhged  to  bend  the  force  of  their  ffenius,  as  in  for- 
.mer  times,  to  the  arts  of  war,  and  to  the  defence 
of  their  settlements  in  Italy. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  for  some  time 
employed  in  Spain,  making  trial  of  thdr  strength, 
and  formingtneir armies.  In  that  oountiy  Ha- 
milcar,  an  officer  of  distinguished  fiune  in  the  late 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  in  that  which  ensued 
with  the  rebel  mercenaries,  had  sousht  refuge 
from  that  disgust  and  those  mortifications  which 
in  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  he  felt  from  the  ab- 
ject councils  of  nis  country.  And  having  found 
a  pretence  to  levy  new  annies,  he  made  aome  ac- 
quisitions of  territory,  to  compensate  the  losses 
which  Carthafe  had  sustained  by  the  surrender 
of  Sardinia  and  of  Sicily. 

Spain  appears  to  have  been  to  the  trading  na- 
tions of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  what  America 
has  been,  thoueh  upon  a  larger  scale,  to  the  mo- 
dern nations  of  Europe— an  open  field  for  new  set- 
tlements, plantations,  and  conquests.  The  na- 
tives were  brave,  but  unpditic,  and  ignorant  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  occuiMed  entirely  with  the  care 
of  their  horses  and  thinr  aims.  These,  says  a 
historian,  they  valued  more  than-  their  blood.* 
They  painted  or  stained  their  bodies,  affec^  Ions 
hair  with  gaudy  ornaments  of  silver  and  of  gold. 
The  men  were  averse  to  labour,  and  subsisted 
chiefly  by  the  industry  of  their  women.  Their 
moiintainfl  abounded  m  mines  of  copper  and  of 
the  precious  metals;  insomuch  that,  on  some  parts 
of  the  coast,  it  was  reported  that  the  nativea  had 
vessels  and  utensils  ofsilver  employed  in  the  roost 
common  uses.*  A  fetal  report!  such  as  that 
which  afterwards  carried  the  poeterit^r  of  this  very 
people,  with  so  much  destructive  avidity,  to  visit 
the  new  world ;  and  is  ever  likely  to  tempt  the 
dangerous  visits  of  straimers,  who  are  ready  to 
granfy  their  avarice  and  their  ambition  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nations  to  whose  possessions  they  have 
no  reasonable  or  just  pretension.  The  Spa- 
niards were  at  this  time  divided  into  many  bar- 
barous hordes  or  small  principalities,,  which  could 
neither  form  any  effectual  concert  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  and  settlement  of  foreigners,  nor  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  docility  by  which  to  profit 
by  foreign  examples,  whether  in  the  formottheir 
policy  or  the  invention  of  arta. 

The  Carthaginians  had  made  their  first  virits 
to  Spain  under  oretonce  of  supporting  tiie  colony 
of  Gades,  which,  like  themselves,  was  sprung 
from  Tyre.  They  made  a  settlement  under  the 
name  of  New  Carthage,  in  a  situation  extremely 
fevourable  to  the  communication  of  Spain  with 
Africa,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  richest 
mines.  Hamilcar,  after  a  few  successful  cam- 
paigns, in  extending  the  bounds  of  this  settle- 
ment, being  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeded  by  his 
•on-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  who  continued  for  some 
years  to  pursue  the  same  designs. 
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The  Romans,  in  the  mean  whik^  were  occu- 
pied on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  or  amused  with 
alarms  frran  GauL  Tbey  were  sensible  of  the 
progress  made  by  their  rivals  in  Spain ;  but  im- 
agining Uiat  any  danger  from  that  quarter  waa 
extremely  remote,  or  while  they  had  wan  at  once 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hadrlatic,  being  unwilling 
to  engage  at  the  same  time  whh  so  many  ene- 
mies,  were  content  with  a  negotiation  and  a  treaty, 
in  which  they  stipulated  veith  the  Carthaginiana 
that  they  should  not  peas  the  Iberus  to  the  cast- 
ward,  nor  molest  ^  dty  of  Saguntum.  This 
they  considered  as  a  proper  barrier  on  that  side, 
and  professed  for  the  inhiabitantB  of  that  place  the 
concern  of  allies.  Trusting  to  the  effect  of  this 
treaty,  as  sufiScient  to  limit  the  progress  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
manner  that  has  been  mentioned,  to  contend  with 
the  Gauls  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  which  hither- 
to, under  the  frequent  alarms  they  received  from 
this  people,  was  still  insecure.* 

Hasdrubal,  after  nine  years*  service,  bein^  as- 
sassinated by  a  Spanish  slave,  who  committed 
this  desperate,  action  in  revenge  of  an  inju]^ 
which  Ind  been  done  to  his  master,  v?as  succeed- 
ed in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  troops 
in  Spain  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar. 
This  young  man,  then  of  five  and  twenty  yean 
of  ag&  had,  when  a  child,<  came  into  Spam  with 
his  fether,  seemed  to  inherit  his  genius,  and  pre- 
served, probably  with  increasing  animosity,  his 
aversion  to  the  Romans.  Being  reared  and 
educated  in  camps,  and  from  his  earliest  youth 
Qualified  to  sain  the  confidence  of  soldiers^  ne  on 
tne  death  of  Hasdrubal,  by  the  choice  of  the 
tnx>pe  was  raised  to  the  command  of  that  army^ 
and  afterwards  confirmed  in  it  by  the  senate  of 
Carthage.. 

The  Carthaginians  had  now  for  some  time 
ceased  to  feel  the  defeats  and  the  sufferings  which 
had  induced  them  to  accept  of  the  late  (Hsadvan- 
tageous  oonditions  of  peac^  and  were  sensible 
oiuy  of  the  lasting  inconveniences  to  which  that 
treaty  exposed  them.  They  had  long  felt,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  an  insur- 
mountable bar  to  their  progress.  They  had  felt 
during  above  seventeen  yean  from  the  date  ox 
their  &st  treaty  of  peace,  the  loss  of  their  mari- 
time settlements,  and  the  decline  of  their  navi- 
gation. They  had  felt  the  load  of  a  heavy  con- 
tribution, which,  though  restricted  to  a  particular 
sum,  had  the  form  of  a  tribute,  in  being  exacted 
by  annual  paymente ;  and  they  entertamed  sch- 
timente  of  animosity  and  aversion  to  the  Romans, 
which  nothing  but  the  memory  of  recent  suffer- 
ings and  the  apprehension  of  danger  could  have 
so  long  suppressed. 

Hamilcar,  together  with  a  considerable  party 
of  the  senate,  were  supposed  to  have  borne  with 
the  late  huimliating  peace  only  that  they  might 
have  leisure  to  provide  for  a  subsequent  war. 
"1  have  four  sons,"  this  famous  warrior  had 
been  heard  to  say,  **whom  I  shall  rear  like  so 
many  lions'  whelps  against  the  Romans.'!^  In 
this  spirit  he  set  armies  on  foot  to  be  trained 
and  accustomed  to  service  in  Spain,  and  had 
already  projected  the  invasion  of  Italy  from 
thence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  military  services 
which  the  Carthaginians  devised,  the  execution  of 
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than  was  lemmd  by  tlw  coming  of  Hannibal 
to  the  bead  of  their  army.  He  was  wdi  fonned 
for  great  enterprim,  and  profeased  an  hereditary 
aversion  to  the  Romans.  In  the  first  and  second 
year  of  his  command  he  continued  the  operations 
which  had  been  besuii  by  his  predecesaoTB  in 
Spain;  but  during  wis  time,  although  he  made 
conquests  beyond  the  Iberus,  he  did  not  molest 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  nor  give  any  umbrage  to 
the  Romans.  But,  in  the  third  year  after  his 
appointment,  hia  progress  alarmed  the  Sagun- 
tines,  and  induced  them  to  send  a  d^utation  to 
Rome  to  impart  their  fears. 

At  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  from  Sagun- 
tum, the  Romans  had  fitted  out  an  armament 
under  the  command  of  the  consul  L.  Emiliua 
Paulns,  destined  to  make  war  on  Demetrius  the 
prince  of  Pharos,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
lllyricum.  This  armament,  if  directed  to  Spun, 
might  have  secured  tne  city  of  Saguntum  against 
the  designs  of  Hannibal ;  but  tl^  Romans  still 
considered  an  v  danger  from  that  quarter  as  remote 
and  continued  to  employ  this  force  in  its  first  des- 
tination. They  paid  so  much  rea^und,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  representations  of  the  Saguntines,  aa 
to  send  deputies  into  Snain,  with  oraers  to  ob- 
serve the  posture  of  anaira,  and  to  inform  the 
Carthaginian  officer  on  that  station,  of  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  entered  into  by  his 
predecessor,  and  of  the  concern  which  the  Ro- 
mans must  undoubtedly  take  in  the  safety  of  Sa- 
guntum. The  return  which  they  had  to  this 
message  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  an  ap- 
proachtiig  war;  and  it  appears  that,  before  the 
Roman  commissionera  could  have  made  their  re- 
port, the  si^  of  Saguntum  was  actually  com- 
menced by  HannibaL  He  had  already  formed 
his  design  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and,  that  he 
miffht  not  leave  to  the  Romans  ^  place  of  arms 
and  a  powerful  ally  in  the  country  ^rom  which 
he  was  about  to  depart,  determined  to  occupy  or 
destroy  that  place.  He  was  impatient  to  reduce 
Saffuntum  before  any  succours  could  arrive  from 
Ital^,  or  before  any  force  could  be  collected 
asainat  him,  so  as  to  fix  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Spain.  '  He  preased  the  siege,  therefore,  with 
great  impetuosity,  exposing  his  person  in  every 
assault,  and  exating,  by  his  own  example,  with 
the  pickaxe  and  spade,  the  parties  at  work  in 
making  his  approaches.^  Tnough  abundantly 
cautious  not  to  expose  himself  on  uight  occasions, 
or  from  a  mere  ostentation  of  courajee^  yet  in 
this  siege^  which  was  the  foundation  ofhis  nopos, 
and  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  fiurther  prqgress 
of  his  enterprise^  ne  declined  no  fiitigues,  and 
ahunned  no  danger,  that  led  to  the  attainment  of 
his  end.  He  was  nevertheless,*b^  the  valour  of 
the  besieged,  which  they  exerted  .in  hopes  of  re- 
fief  from  Rome,  detained  about  eight  months  be- 
fate  this  place,  and  deprived  at  last  of  great  part 
of  its  spoils  by  the  despenUe  reeolu- 
U.  C.  534.  turn  of  the  citizens,  who  chose  to  pe- 
rish, with  all  their  efiects,  rather 
than  fiJl  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  booty, 
however,  which  he  saved  from  this  wreck,  en- 
abled him,  by  his  liberalities,  to  gain  the  afiec- 
tion  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution 
ofhis  design  asainst  Italy. 

The  siege  ofSaffuntum.  bdng  an  infinetkm  of 
the  late  traaty  with  the  Romans,  was  uodoiibt- 
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edly  an  act  of  hostility ;  and  this  people  incunrad 
a  censure  of  remiasness,  uncommon  in  their 
councils,  by  suffering  an  ally,  and  a  place  of 
such  importance,  to  remain  so  long  in  dancer, 
and  by  suffering  it  at  last  to  M  a  prey  to  meir 
enemy,  without  making  any  attempt  to  relieve 
it  It  is  probable,  that  the  security  they  began 
to  derive  nom  a  frontier,  fiair  removed  from  the 
seat  of  their  councils,  and  covered  on  every  side 
by  the  sea,  or  by  impervious  mountains,  rendered 
them  more  neghgent  than  they  had  formerly  been 
of  much  slighter  alarms,  lliey  expected  to  go- 
vern hj  the  drcMBbd  of  their  power,  and  propowd 
to  punish,  by  exemplary  vengeance,  the  insults 
which  they  mid  not  taken  care  to  prevent 

The  attention  of  the  Romans,  duniur  the  de- 
pendence of  this  event,  had  been  fixed  on  the 
settlements  they  were  making  at  Cremona  and 
Placentia,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Gauls,  and 
on  the  naval  expedition  which  they  had  sent  un- 
der the  consul  Emilius  to  the  coast  of  lllyricum. 
This  officer,  abovA  the  time  that  Hannibal  had 
accomplished  his  design  on  Saguntum,  and  was 
retired  for  the  winter  to  his  usual  quarters  at 
New  Carthage,  ^d  succeeded  in  his  attack  on 
Demetrius  pnnce  of  Pharos,  had  driven  him  from 
hia  territories,  and  obliged  him  to  seek  for  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Macedonia,  where  his  intrigues  pro- 
ved to  be  (^  some  consequence  in  the  sequel  of 
these  transactions. 

The  pebple  of  Rome  being  amused  with  these 
events,  and  with  a  triumphal  procession,  which, 
as  usual^  announced  their  victory,  proceeded  in 
the  afifairs  of  Spain  according  to  the  usual  formsy 
and  agreeably  to  the  laws  which  they  had,  from 
time  immemorial,  prescribed  to  themselves  in  the 
case  of  injuries  received— sent  to  demand  satis£sbc- 
tion;  complained  at  Carthage  of  the  infraction 
of  treaties;  and  rec^uired  that  Hannibal  with  his 
army  shoukl  be  dehveied  up  to  their  messengers; 
or  if  this  were  refused,  gave  orders  to  denounce 
immediate  war.  The  lloman  commissioner, 
who  spoke  to  this  effect  in  the  senate  of  Carthaga 
having  made  his  demands,  held  up  the  lappet  or 
of  his  gown,  and,  said  "Here  are  hoth  peace  and 
war ;  choose  ye."— He  was  answered,  "  We  choose 
that'which  you  like  best."—"  Then 
U.  C.  525.  it  is  war,"  he  said;  and  from  this  time 
both  parties  prepared  for  the  contest 

Hannibal  had  been  long  devising  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  probably  without  coxnmunicating  his 
design  even  to  the  coyndls  of  his  own  country. 
The  war  being  now  declared,  he  made  his  dis- 
positions for  the  safety  of  Africa  and  Spain; 
£ve  intimation  to  the  army  under  his  conummd, 
It  the  Romans  had  required  them  to  be  deliver- 
ed up,  as  a  beast  which  commits  a  trespass  is  de- 
manded in  reparation  for  the  damage  he  has 
done.9  If  they  felt  a  proper  resentment  of  this 
indignity,  he  warned  them  to  prepare  for  an  ar- 
duoua  march.  He  was  in  the  eight  and  twen- 
tietii  year  of  his  age  when  he  entered  upon  the 
execution  of  this  design ;  an  undertalunff  which, 
together  with  the  conduct  of  it  has  rais^  his  re- 
putation for  enterprise  and  ability  to  an  equal,  if 
not  to  a  higher  pitch,  iban  that  of  any  leader  of 
armies  whatever. 

The  Romana  a  fisw  years  before,  had  mus- 
tered near  eight  hundzed  thousand  men,  to  whom 
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the  uie  of  aims  vraa  fiimiliar,  to  whom  valour 
was  the  meet  adniiied  of  the  virtues,  and  who 
were  ready-  to  aaaemble  in  any  numbeTs  propor- 
tioned to  the  service  for  which  thej  miffht  be  re- 
quired :  the  march  from  Spain  mto  Italy  lay 
across  tremendous  mountains,  and  through  the 
territory  of  fierce  and  barbarous  natbns,  who 
might  not  be  inclined  tamely  to  suffer  a  stranger 
to  ftM  through  their  country,  or  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity to  ennch  themselves  with  his  spoils. 

From  such  topics  as  these^  historians  have 
magnified  the  courage  of  this  celebrated  warrior 
at  toe  expense  of  his  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  were  equally  exerted  in  this 
memorable  service.  In  the  contest  of  nations, 
that  oountiy  which  b  made  the  seat  of  the  war, 
for  the  most  part  labours  under  great  compara- 
tive disadvantage,  is  obli^  to  subsist  the  army 
of  its  enemy  as  well  as  its  own,  is  exposed  to 
devastation,  to  hurry,  confusion,  and  irresolution 
of  councils;  so  much  that,  in  nations  powerful 
abroad,  invasions  often  betray  great  incapacity 
and  weakness,  or  at  least  fix  the  whole  sufierings 
of  the  wax  upon  those  who  are  invaded.  Han- 
nibal, besides  this  general  consideration,  had 
with  great  care  informed  himself  of  the  real  state 
of  Italy,  and  kne^,  that  though  the  Roman 
musters  were  formidable,  yet  much  of  their  sup- 
posed strength  conosted  of  discordant  parts;  a 
number  of  separate  cantons  recently  umted,  and 
many  of  them  disaffected  to  the  nower  b^  which 
Aey  were  cemented  together.  Most  or  the  in- 
habitants of  that  count^.  being  the  descendants 
of  different  nations,  and  distinguished  by  various 
languages,  still  retained  much  animosity  to  each 
other,  and  most  of  all  to  their  new  masters. 
Those  who  had  longest  borne  the  appellatbn  of 
Roman  allies,  even  the  colonies  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  conquered  nations,  had  occasionally 
revolted,  and  were  likely  to  prefer  separate  es- 
tablishments to  their  present  dependance  on  the 
Roman  state.  The  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  «ven 
the  Etruseans,  had  been  recently  at  wax  with 
those  supposed  masters  of  Italy,  ai^d  were  ready 
to  resume  the  sword  in  concert  with  any  success- 
ful invader.  The,Grauls  on  the  Po  were  already 
in  arms,  had  razed  the  fortifications  which  the 
Romans  had  b^un  to  erect  at  Cremona  and 
Plaoentia,  and  forced  the  settlers  to  take  refuge 
at  Mutina.  Every  step,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
vader should  make  within  this  country,  was 
likely  to  remove  a  support,  from  the  Romans^  and 
to  add  a  new  one  to  himself.    The  Roman 

Swer,  composed  of  parts  so  ill  cemented,  vnis 
«ly  to  dissolve  on  the  slightest  touch.  Though 
Eftt  when  employed  at  a  distance,  and  wiel£d 
a  single  hand,  yet  broken  and  disjointed  by 
presence  of  an  enemy,  it  was  likely  to  lose 
its  strength;  or,  by  the  revolt  of  one  or  more  of 
its  districts,  might  furnish  a  force  that  could  be 
sucressAiliy  employed  against  itself.  A  few 
striking  examples  of  success,  there&re,  for  which 
he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  and  to  the  supe- 
nority  of  veterans  hardened  in  the  service  of 
many  years,  were  likely  to  let  loose  the  discon- 
tents which  subsisted  m  Italy,  and  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  those  allies  who  composed  so  great  a 
part  of  the  Roman  strength,  hlven  with  a  less 
mvourable  prosoect  of  success^  the  risk  was  but 
small,  comparea  to  the  chance  of  gain.  A  single 
army  was  io  be  staked  against  a  mighty  state; 
and  a  few  la^n,  that  cov3d  be  easily  replaoed, 


were  to  be  sacrificed  in  an  ent^rise  which,  if 
successful,  was  to  make  Carthage  the  mistress  of 
the  world;  or  even  if  it  should  miscarry,  might 
inflict  on  her  enemy  a  deeper  wound  than  sne 
herself  vras  likely  to  suffer  nom  the  loss. 

Ebmnibal  coUected  together  for  this  expedition 
ninety  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
In  his  inarch  to  the  Iberus,  he  met  with  no  in- 
terruption. From  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  being 
opposed  by  the  natives,  he  forced  his  way  throu^ 
their  country;  but  apprehending  some  incon- 
venience from  such  an  enemy  left  in  his  rear,  he 
stationed  his  brother  Hanno,  with  ten  thounnd 
foot  and  one  thousand  harse,  to  observe  their 
motions,  and  to  keep  them  in  avre.  After 'he 
had  begun  to  ascend  the  Pyrenees,  a  considerable 
body  ci  his  Spanish  allies  deserted  him  in  the 
night,  and  fell  back  to  their  own  country.  Thb 
examine  he  had  reason  ta  believe,  would  prove 
contagious;  and  as  the  likeliest  way  to  prevent 
its  efiects,  he  gave  out,  that  the  party  whidi  had 
left  him  being  no  longer  wanted  for  the  purposes 
they  served  on  the  march,  were  returned  by  his 
orders  to  their  own  country;  that  he  meant  to 
spare  a  few  more  of  the  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
as  bein^  unnecessary  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  service ;  and  actuall^r  dismissed  a  considereble 
body  to  confirm  this  opinion.  By  these  separa- 
tions, or  by  the  sveords  of  the  enemy,  his  numbers, 
in  descending  the  mountains,  were  reduced  fron* 
ninety  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand 
horsey  with  seven  and  thirty  elephants.^ 

This  celebrated  march  took  place 
U.  C.  534.  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  in-  the  consulate 
of  PuUius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronins  Longua.  The  Romans,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  raised  two  consular  armies,  and 
propQ^,  by  immediate  armaments  directed  to 
Spaii^  and  to  Africa,  to  fix  the  scene  of  the  war 
in  the  enemy's  oounby. 

Sempronius  assembled  an  army  and  a  fleet  in 
the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  had  orders  to  pass  into 
Afinca.  Scipi6  embarked  with  some  legions  for 
Spain,  and,  touching  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  first 
learned,  that  a  Carthaginian  army  was  marching 
by  land  into  Italy.  This  intelligence  determined 
him  to  land  his  troops  at  Maneilles,  and  to  send 
out  a  detachment  of  norse  to  observe  the  country, 
and  to  procure  farther  and  more  particular  infor- 
mation of  the  enemy. 

Hannibal  had  arrived  on  the  Rhone  at  some 
distance  above  its  separation  into  two  channels^ 
and  about  four  days'  march  from  the  sea.  In 
order  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  in- 
stantly collected  all  the  boats  that  could  be  found 
on  its  extensive  Wvigation.^  At  the  same  time^ 
the  natives,  being  unacquainted  with  stiangen 
in  any  other  capacity  thari  that  of  enemies,  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers  to  dispute  his  futhn 
(HTOgress  in  their  country. 

Finding  so  powerful  a  resistance  in  front,  he 
delayed  me  embarkation  of  his  army  on  the 
Rhone,  and  sent  a  detachment  up  the  banks  of 
tl^  river  to  pass  it  at  a  different  place,  and  to 
nuke  a  diversion  on  the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  opposed  him. 

The  division  employed  on  this  service,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  found  the  Rhone  se- 
parated into  branches  by  small  islands,  and  at  a 
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oomrenient  place  got  over  on  nfts  to  the  oppo- 
site shore;  and  bong  thus  in  the  rear,  or  on  the 
right  of  the  Gaalish  arm j,  hastened  towards  them 
in  order  to  eive  an  akrm  on  that  quarter,  while 
Hannibal  should  pass  the  river  in  their  front 

On  the  fifth  da^  after  the  departure  of  this  nar- 
ty,  Hannibal,  having  intelligence  that  they  nad 
•ueeeeded  in  passing  the  Rlfme,  made  his  dispo- 
Btion  to  profit  by  the  diversion  tiiey  were  ordered 
to  make  in  his  &vour.  The  larger  vessels^ 
which  were  destined  to  transpoit  Sue  cavalry, 
were  ranged  towards  the  stream,  to  break  the 
finoe  afiSd  current;  and  many  of  the  horses  were 
fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  boats.  The  smaller 
canoes  were  ranged  below,  and  were  to  carry 
over  a  body  of  foot. 

The  Gauls,  seeing  these  preparations^  left 
their  camp,  and  advimced  to  meet  the  enemy. 
They  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
whem  the  Garth wiian  detachment  arrived  on 
their  rear,  and  lignted  fires  as  a  signal  of  their 
approach.  Hannibal  observing  the  smoke,  not- 
withstanding the  posture  which  the  eneinj  had 
taken  to  resist  his  landing,  instantly  put  off  from 
the  shore :  both  armies  shouted ;  but  the  Ghiuls 
heing  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  re- 
port and  effects  of  an  attack  which  they  little  ex- 
pected on  their  rear,  without  resistance  gave  way 
to  the  Carthaginians  in  front,  and  were  speedily 
routed.  Hannibal,  having  thus  lodged  himself 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  few  days, 
without  any  farther  interruption  or  loss,  passed 
that  river  with  his  elephants,  baggage,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  army. 

Spon  after  the  Carthaginian  general  had  sur- 
mounted this  difficulty,  mteUigenee  came  that  a 
Roman  army  had  amved  on  Uie  coast,  and  was 
disembarked  at  Marseilles.  To  gain  iiirther  and 
more  certain  information  of  this  enemy,  he,  nearly 
about  the  same  time  that  Scipio  had  sent  a  de- 
tachment on  the  same  design,  directed  a  party  of 
home  to  examine  the  countiy.  These  parties 
met ;  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  returned  to, 
their  several  armies  with  certain  accounts  of  an' 
enemy  being  near. 

Scipio  advanced  with  the  utmost  despatch  to 
fix  the  scene  of  the  war  in  Gaul;  and  Hailnibal 
hastened  his  departure,  being  equally  ihtent  on 
removing  it,  if  poenble.  into  Italy.  The  last,  in 
order  to  keep  clear  or  the  enemy,  directed  his 
march  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  and  took 
his  route  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  After  four 
(kys  march  from  the  plaee  where  he  had  passed 
this  river,  he  came  ta  its  confluence  with  another 
river,  which  vms  probably  the  Isere,  though  by 
Polybtus  himself,  who  visited  the  tract  ^  this 
march,  the  place  seems  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Seone.^  Here  he 
found  two  brothers  contending  for  the  throne  of 
their  fiither,  and  gained  a  usefil  ally  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  the  elder.  Being,  in  return  for  this 
sendee^  sttpplied  with  arms,  shoes,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries^ and  attended  by  the  priifce  himself. 


S  In  the  msnnteripli  of  Polybius,  the  river  whioh  IU1« 
lotolhfl  Rhooe  st  tbie  plaee  wai  called  by  a  name  anknown 
ia  that  couotry.  The  lint  editon.  to  eorreet  the  mietahe, 
ebao^  thia  unknowo  name  Tor  that  of  the  Arar.  But  it 
ii  extremely  probable,  that  they  ought  to  have  made  it  the 
baia,  as  the  eoaflueoee  of  the  Iiere  and  the  Rhone  eor- 
rMpoods  mnch  better  with  the  dialanoea  and  maiebea  men- 
tieoed  by  Polybiua.  Four  roarebei,  for  inatanee,  from  the 
plaee  at  wUeb  Hannibal  bad  paesed  the  Rhone,  and  four 
aura  ftoaathaaee  to  the  ms. 


who  vrith  a  numerous  body  covered  his  rear,  he 
continued  his  march  during  ten  days,  probably  on 
the  Isere;  and,  about  a  hundred  nules  above  the 
place  where  he  had  passed  the  Rhone,  began  to 
make  his  way  over  the  summit  of  the  Alps ;  a 
labour  in  which  he  was  employed  with  his  army 
during  fifteen  days.* 

Tm  'natives,  either  fearing  him  as  an  enemy, 
or  proposing  to  plunder  his  bt^age,  had  occupied 
eveiy  post  at  which  they  could  onSruct  his  march; 
assailed  him  finom  the  heightsi  endeavoured  to 
overwhelm  his  army  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  force  them  over  precipices,  which  fre- 
quently sunk  perpendicular  under  the  narrow 
paths  by  which  they  were  to  pass. 

Near  to  the  summits  of  the  ridge,  at  which  he 
arrived  by  a  continual  ascent  of  many  days,  he 
had  his  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  frozen  moun- 
tains, and  through  masses  of  perennial  ice,  which, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  were  now  covered  with 
recent  snow.  Many  of  his  men  and  horses^ 
coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by  the 
cokl;  and  his  army  having  strug:g]ed,  during  so 
long  a  time,  with  extremes  to  which  it  was  httle 
accustomed,  was  reduced  from  fifty  thousand  foot 
and  nine  thousand  horse,  the  numbers  which  re- 
mained to  him  in  descending  the  Pyrenees,  to 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  a 
force,  m  all  appearance,  extremely  disproportioned 
to  the  service  for  which  they  were  destined.^ 

The  Roman  consul,  in  the  mean  time,  had, 


3  Tbie  ftmona  route  hae  been  a  rabject  of  dilTerent 
opioiona,  and  of  eome  oontroveny.  In  a  country  that  is 
railed  into  vait  mountaioi,  round  which  the  wa;f  moat  be 
found  bT  narrow  valleys,  and  the  channels  of  nvere,  it  ia 
impoesible  to  decide  any  queation  of  tbie  sort  fVom  ths 
map.  Polybiua  viaited  the  ground,  in  order  to  aatJlfjr  him- 
•elr  on  the  tract  of  this  famous  route;  and,  from  this  eir- 
eumstance,  aa  well  as  from  hia  general  knowledge  of  war, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  autboniy  to  whom  we  can  have 
recourse  in  this  qoeetion.  By  hia  account,  Hannibal,  after 
four  marebea  from'  the  plaoa  at  which  he  had  passed  ths 
Rhone,  came  to  the  confluence  of  thia  with  another  river, 
which  IS  evidently  the  laere.  From  thence,  having  con- 
linued  his  route  ten  days  on  the  river«  and  marched  about 
a  hundred  miles,  he  began  to  aacend  the  aumroit,  and  was 
employed  ia  tkat  diiBcult  work  fifteen  days.  Thtsaeoonnt 
may  mcline  ua  to  believe,  that  Hannibal  followed  ths 
course  of  the  Isere  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone  to 
about  Conflans ;  that,  bavins  aurmonnted  the  aummit,  h« 
deaoended  into  Italy  by  the  channel  of  another  river,  or  ths 
Vale  of  Aoete.  Bnch  are  the  paaaagee  by  which  ridgea  of 
mouataina,  in  every  inatanee,  are  to  be  traveraed.  It  ia 
indeed  aaaerted.  or  implied  in  the  tett  of  Polybiua,  that 
Hannibal  marched  ten  daya  on  the  Rhone  after  iU  eonfln- 
ence  with  the  Arar  or  laara;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  in 
viaiting  a  barbarooa  .cobntry.  in  which  the  Romana  had 
yet  no  poaMaaiona,  and  with  the  language  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted,  be  may  have  miataken  the  laere  for  ths 
Rhone,  and  conaequently  the  Rhone  for  the  Arar  or  Saone. 


X  oe  Khene  ana  laere  taae  uieir  rne  irom  uw  mudv  r«|V| 
and  ran  nearly  in  the  aame  directiona.  In  thia  account  or 
the  coune  of  the  aupposed  Rhone  which  he  visited,  he 
mentions  nothing  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  is  searoe- 
ly  poaaible,  if  he  had  aeen  it   Polyb.  lib.  lii.  e.  47. 

According  to  thia  eoojectnre,  Hannibal  bavins  marched 
by  the  vale  of  laere,  Grenoble,  Chamberry,  aod  Hountme. 
lian  anddeaeended  by  the  vale  of  Aoate,  must  have  passed 
the  summit  at  or  near  the  lesser  abbey  of  Sl  Bernard. 

Aa  mountaina  are  penetrated  by  the  channelii  of  rivers, 
it  ia  probable  that  Hannibal,  if  he  were  himaelf  to  explore 
his  paaaage,  would  try  the  courae  of  the  firat  oonaiderabis 
river  he  found  on  bia  right  deacending  from  the  Alps, 
which  waa  the  Isera;  but  if,  aa  ia  extremely  probalje,  hs 
had  well-instructed  guides,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  wouk! 
lead  him  so  long  a  circuit  as  he  must  have  mads  by  ths 
oourae  and  sourcee  of  the  Rhone,  when,  in  fact,  he  bad 
one  eqnaDy  praotieaMe,  and  much  nearer,  by  ths  laars 
n  one  ade  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Doiea  Baltea  on  ths  oChsr. 

4  Polyb.  lib.  liL  e.  S5.    lav.  Ub.  zzi. 
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in  Maich  of  lus  enemy,  diiected  his  much  to  the 
Rhtme;  and,  in  Uuee  days  after  the  depaiinn  of 
Iffannihii]^  had  aiiived  at  the  place  where  he  had 
fMUMed  that  river;  but  was  satiafied  that  any  fur- 
ther attempts  to  ^zsue  him  in  this  direction, 
would  only  carry  hmiself  away  from  what  was  to 
he  the  scene  of  the  war,  and  orom  the  ground  he 
must  occupy  for  the  defiance  of  Italy;  he  returned 
therefore  without  less  of  time  to  his  ships;  sent 
his  brother,  Cneius  Sdpio^  with  the  mater  part 
of  the  army,  to  purrae  the  objects  of  the  war  in 
Sj^ain;  and  he  himself  with  the  remainder,  set 
sail  for  Pisa,  where  he  landed  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  lesions  which  he  found  in  that 
quarter;  and  whum  had  been  appointed  to  restore 
tae  lettlements  of  Cremona  ana  jPlacenti.  Wiih 
these  forces  he  pasied  the  Po,  and  was  arrived 
on  the  Tednui^  when  Hannibal  came  down 
into  the  plain  country  at  some  distance  below 
Turin. 

The  Cartbaffinian  ceneral,  at  his  arrival  in 
those  parts,  had movedto  his ri^ht;  and,  to gnr 
tify  his  new  allies  the  Insubres,  inhabituie  what 
is  now  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  who  were  tnen  at 
war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  capital  of  that  countxy,  and  in  three 
days  reduced  it  by  force.  From  thence  he  con- 
tinued hu  march  on  the  left  of  the  Po;  and,  as 
the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con- 
cert, approached  vrith  their  cavalry,  or  light  troops, 
mutuafly  to  observe  each  other.  They  met  on 
the  Tecmus,  with  some  degree  of  surprise  on  both 
sides,  and  were  necessarily  engaged  m  a  conflict, 
whidi  served  as  a  trial  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalxy  were  defeated 
by  the  Spanish  and  African  horse.  The  Roman 
consul  was  wounded,  and  with  much  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  enemy  by  his  son  Publius  Cor- 
nelius, afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history 
of  this  war,  but  then  only  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  entering  on  his  military  service.^ 

The  Roman  detachment,  it  'seems,  had  an 
easy  retreat  from  the  place  of  this  encounter  to 
that  of  their  main  army,  and  were  not  pursued. 
Scipio,  djsabled  by  hhi  wound,  and  probably  from 
the  check  he  had  received  sensible  of  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  the  quality  of  their  horse,  deter- 
mmed  to  retire  from  the  plains;  repassed  the  Po^ 
marohed  up  the  Trebia,  and  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Carthaginians,  while  he  waited  for  m- 
structions  or  reinforcements  from  Rome,  took 
post  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  While  he  lay  in 
this  positioiij  an  alarming  effect  of  his  defeat,  and 
of  the  disafrection  of  some  Gauls  who  professed 
to  be  his  allies,  appeared  in  the  desertion  of  two 
thousand  horsemen  of  that  nation,  who  went  over 
fo  the  enemy. 

The  Roman  senate  received  these  accounts 
Urith  surprise,  and  with  some  degree  of  conster- 
liation.  An  enemy  was  arriv^  in  Italy,  and 
had  oblised  the  consul,  with  his  legions,  to  re- 
tire. The  forces  which  they  had  hSely  muster- 
ed were  numerous,  but  consisted  in  part  of  doubt- 
ful friends  or  of  declared  enemies.  Tney  supposed 
all  their  late  vanquished  subjects  on  the  Po  to  be 
already  in  rebelhon,  or  to  be  mustered  against 
them  m  the  Carthaginian  camp.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  levies  that  could  have 
been  made  in  the  city,  and  in  the  contiguous  colo- 
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nies;  notwithstandiitf  the  eipediency  of  cany- 
mg  the  war  into  Amca,  as  tne  surest  way  of 
forcing  the  Carthaginians  to  withdraw  their  for- 
ces fiYHn  Italy  for  t&  defence  of  thdr  own  country, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  pusiUaramity  uncommon 
in  their  councils,  ordered  the  other  consul,  Sem- 
pronius  Longu%  to  desist  from  his  design  upon 
Africa;  they  recalled  him  with  his  army  from 
Sicily,  and  directed  him,  without  dday,  to  join 
his  colleague  on  the  Trebis^  and  if  possible,  to 
stop  the  prqgreM  of  this  danng  and  impetuous 
enemy. 

The  consul  Sempronitis,  therefore,  after  he  had 
met  and  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  was  preparing  for  a  descent  on  Af- 
rica, suddenly  chsnged  his  course^  and  havinff 
turned  the  eastern  promontories  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  steered  for  Anminum,  where  he  luidcd; 
and,  having  perfonned  this  voyage  and  march  in 
forty  days.  Joined  his  coUeajnie,  where  he  lay 
opposed  to  Hannibal  on  the  Trebia. 

by  the  arrival  of  a  second  Rimian  consul,  the 
balance  of  forces  was  again  restored,  and  the  na- 
tives still  remained  in  suspense  between  the  two 
pertjes  at  war.  Instead  of  a  delivennce  from 
servitude,  which  many  of  them  expected  to  ob- 
tain from  the  arrival  of  foreigners  to  balance  the 
force  of  the  Romans,  they  ^an  to  apprehend, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  confirmation  of  their 
bonds,  or  a  mere  change  of  their  masters.  When 
the  contest  should  be  ended,  they  wished  to  have 
the  fovour  of  the  victor^  and  not  to  share  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  vanquished.  They  had,  there- 
fore, waited  to  see  how  the  scales  were  likely  to 
incline,  and  hid  not  repaired  to  the  standard  of 
Hannibal  in  the  manner,  it  is  probable,  he  ex- 
pected ;  and  this,  vrith  every  other  dreumstance 
of  the  war,  forced  him  to  rapid  and  hazardous 
counsels.  Being  too  for  from  his  resources  to 
continue  a  dilatory  war,  he  hastened  to  secure 
the  necessary  possesnons  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
reputation  of  victory,  to  determine  the  waver- 
ing inhabitants  to  declare  on  his  side.  For 
these  reasons  he  ever  pressed  on  the  enemy,  and 
sought  for  occasions  to  draw  them  into  action. 
He  had  been,  ever  since  the  encounter  on  ib» 
Tedaos,  cautiously  avoided  by  Scipio;  who^ 
even  after  he  was  reinforced  by  the  other  eon- 
sular  army,  endeavoured  to  engage  his  coUcaffue 
likewise  m  the  same  dilatory  measures;  but 
Sempronius,  impudng  this  caution  to  the  im- 
pression which  Scipio  had  taken  iVom  his  late 
defeat,  and  being  confident  of  Ins  ovni  strength, 
discovered  to  the  CarthaginuAi  general  an  incli- 
nation to  meet  him,  and  to  decide  the  campaign 
by  a  general  action.  Sempronius  was  fiurther 
encouraged  in  this  intention  by  his  success  in 
some  encounters  of  foraging  parties,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after  he  had  arrived  on  this  gromid; 
and  HannilyJ,  seemg  this  disposition  of  his 
enemy,  took  measures  to  bring  on  the  engagement 
in  dreumstances  the  most  favourable  to  liunself. 

He  had  a  plain  in  his  front,  through  which 
the  Trebia  ran,  and  parted  the  two  armies.  He 
'wished  to  bring  the  Romans  to  his  own  side  of 
the  river,  and  to  fight  on  the  ground  where  his 
army  was  accustomed  to  form.  Her&  besides 
the  other  advantages  which  he  proposed  to  take, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  place  an  ambuscade, 
from  which  he  could  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
flank  or  the  rear,  while  they  should  be  engaged 
in  front.    It  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  there 
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were  finqaent  thowen  of  mow.  The  eiiflmy*8 
in&ntiy,  if  they  should  ford  the  river,  and  tmet- 
wards  remain  any  time  inactive,  were  likely  to 
suffer  considerably  from  the  effects  of  wet  and 
cold.  Haiinibttl,  to  lay  them  under  this  disadvan- 
tage, sent  his  cavalry  across  the  lords,  with  orders 
to  pande  on  the  ground  before  the  enemy's  lines; 
and,  if  attacked,  to  repass  the  river  with  everjr  ap- 
pearance of  f&tthL  He  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
concealed  a  thousand  chosen  men  under  the 
shrubby  banks  of  a  brook,  which  fell  into  the 
Trebia  beyond  the  intended  field  of  battle.  He 
had  ordered  his  army  to  be  in  rwidiness,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  with  a  heuty  meal  Hot  the 
lathes  they  .were  likely  to  undergo. 

When  the  Carthaginian  caval^,  passinc  the 
river  as  they  had  been  ordered,  presented  Ukcm- 
selves  to  the  Romans,  it  was  but  break  of  day, 
and  before  the  usual  hour  of  the  first  nioai  in  the 
Roman  camp.  The  legions  wore^  neveithekas^ 
hastily  formed,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to  where 
they  were  seen  in  disorder  to  pass  the  river;  and 
there,  by  the  directions  of  their  general,  who 
supposed  he  had  gained  an  advantage,  and  with 
the  ardour  which  is  usual  in  the  punuit  of  vic- 
tory, they  passed  the  fords,  and  made  a  display 
of  their  forces  on  the  opposite  bank.  Hannibal, 
expecting  this  event,  had  already  fonned  his 
troops  on  the  jd^in,  and  made  a  show  of  only 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry,  while  he  knew 
that  a  general  action  could  no  longer  be  avoided. 
AAer  it  bcsaninfinont,  the  Romans  were  attacked 
in  the  rear  oy  the  party  which  had  been  posted  in 
ambush  for  this  purpose;  and  thb  being  added  to 
the  other  diisadvantages  under  which  they,  en- 
gaged, the)r  were  defiSted  with  great  ahiughter. 

The  legions  of  the  centre,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thoumnd  men,  cut  their  way  throuffh  the 
enemy's  line,  and  escaped  to  Placentia.  Of  the 
remauider  of  the  army,  the  greater  part  either  fell 
in  the  field,  perished  m  attempting  to  repass  the 
river,  or  were  taken  by  the  enem^.  In  this  action, 
although  few  of  the  Africans  roll  by  the  sword, 
they  sufiered  considerably  by  the  com  and  asper- 
ity of  the  season,  to  whicn  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed ;  and  of  the  elcphantsi  cf  which  Hannibal 
had  brought  a  consukrable  number  into  this 
count]^,  <mly  one.  survived  the  distress  of  this 
day.» 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Hannibal 
secured  his  quarten  on  the  Po;  and  by  the 
treachery  of  a  native  of  Brundusium,  who  codh 
manded  at  Clasddium,  got  possession  of  that 
place,  after  the  Romans  had  fortified  and  fur- 
nished it  with  considerable  magazines  for  th* 
supply  of  their  own  army.  In  om  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  taken  at  this  place,  he  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  their 
allies :  the  first  he  used  with  severity,  the  others 
he  dismissed  .to  their  several  countnesi  with  as- 
surances that  he  was  come  to  make  war  on  the 
Romans^  and  not  on  the  injured  inhabitants  of 
Italy. 

The  Roman  consul,  Sempronius»  was  among 
those  who  escaped  to  Placentia.  He  meant,  in 
his  despatches  to  the  senate,  to  have  disguised  the 
amount  of  his  loss ;  but  the  difficulty  with  whuh 
his  messenger  arrived  through  a  country  over-run 
by  the  enemy,  with  many  other  consequences  of 
his  defeat,  soon  pubUshed  at  Rome  the  extent  of 
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diat  calamity.  The  people,  however,  nse  in  their 
ardour  and  animooty,  instead  of  being  sunk.  As 
awakened  from  a  dream  of  pusillanimity,  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  seemea  to  confine  their 
views  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  they  not  only  com- 
manded fresh  levies  to  replace  the  army  they  had 
k)st  on  the  Trebia,  but  they  ordered  the  consul 
Sdpio  to  his  firat  destination  in  Spain,  and  sent 
icMces  to  Sardinia,  Skily,  Tarentum,  and  every 
other  station  where  they  apprehended  any  defeo* 
tion  of  their  alUesj  or  any  impression  to  be  made 
by  the  enemy.* 

The  un^irtunate  Sempronius,  being  called  to 
the  ct^  to  hoU  the  election  of  magistrate^ 
esoape((  or  forced  his  vray  through  the  quarten 
of  tlie  enemy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Caiue 
FlaminiuB  and  On.  Servifius;  the  first,  being 
of  obscure  extraction,  vras  chosen  in  opposition 
to  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  people  imputed  the 
disBSten  of  tne  present  war.  He  was  ordered 
eariy  in  the  spring  to  take  post  at  Arretium,  that 
he  might  guard  t£  passes  of  the  Appenines  and 
cover  Etmiia,  while  tiie  other  consul  was  sta- 
tioned at  Arimuium  to  stop  the  piugiess  of  the 
enemy,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  by  the  eastern  coast 

Hannibal,  after  his  fint  winter  in  Italj,  took 
the  field  for  an  early  campaign;  and  bemg  in- 
clined to  counsels  the  most  likely  to  surprise  his 
enanie&  took  his  way  to  Etruria,  by  a  passage  in 
which  tne  vales  of  the  Aopenines  were  marshy, 
and,  from  the  eflfects  of  tne  season,  still  coverea 
with  water.  In  a  struggle  of  many  days  with  the 
harddiips  of  this  dangerous  maicn,  he  lost  many 
a(  his  nones  and  much  of  his  baggjage;  and 
himself  being  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  one 
of  Ids  eyes^  lost  the  Use  of  it.  Having  appeared, 
however,  in  a  quarter  where  he  was  not  expected, 
he  availed  himself  of  this  degree  of  surprise  with 
all  his  former  activitir  and  vigour. 

The  character  of  Flaminius,  who  vCas  raised  by 
the  fevour  of  the' people  in  oppoeition  to  the 
senate,  and  who  was  now  disposed  to  gratify  his 
constituents  by  some  action  of  splezmour  and 
success,  encouraged  Hannibal  to  nope  that  he 
miffht  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ignonnoe 
and  presumptkm  of  his  enemy.  He  therefore  en- 
deavoured  to  provoke  the  new  consul,  by  dcetroy- 
ing  the  country  in  his  presence,  and  to  brave  his 
resentmoit,  by  seeniing,  on  many  occasions,  to 
expose  himself  to  his  attacks.  He  even  ventured 
to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond  him  with  an 
appearance  of  contempt  In  one  of  these  move- 
menta  he  marehed  1^  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
Thrasimenus^  over  which  the  mountains  rose 
.with  a  sudden  and  steep  ascent  He  trusted  that 
the  Roman  consul  would  follow  him,  and  oocu- 
pied  a  post  from  which  with  advantage  to  attack 
nim,  if^he  should  venture  to  engage  amidst  the 
difiiculties  of  this  narrow  way.  On  the  day  in 
which  his  design  was  ripe  for  execution,  he  was 
favoured  in  concealing  his  position  on  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  by  a  fog  which  covered  the 
brows  ci  the  hiUs;  uid  he  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  Roman  consul  into  a  snare,  in  which  he 
perished,  with  the  jneater  part  of  his  army. 

The  k)ss  of  the  Romans  in  this  action  amount- 
ed to  fifteen  thousand  men  who  fell  by  the  sword, 
or  who  were  forced  into  the  lake  and  drowned. 
Of  those  who  escaped  by  different  ways,  some 
continued  their  flight  for  fourscore  miles,  tne  dis- 
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tance  of  this  field  of  battle  from  Rome,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  city  with  the  news  of  this  disastrous 
event  On  the  first  reports  gxeat  multitudes  as- 
sembled at  the  place  from  which  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  receive  a  communication  of  public 
despatches  firom  the  ofiSceis  of  state;  and  the 
pnetor,  who  then  commanded  in  the  city,  being  to 
inform  them  oT  what  had  passed,  b^gan  his  ac- 
count of  the  action  with  these  words :  "We  are 
vanquished  in  a  great  battle;  the  consul,  with 
great  part  of  lus  aimy,  is  slain."  He  was  about 
to  ptroceed,  but  could  not  be  heard  for  the  conster- 
nation, and  the  cries  which  arose  among  the  peo- 
ple :  insomuch,  that  persons  who  had  been  present 
m  the  action  confessed,  they  heard  these  words 
with  a  deeper  impression,  tlmn  anv  they  had  re- 
ceived amidst  the  bloodshed  and  horrors  of  the 
field ;  and  that  it  was  then  only  they  became  sen- 
sible of  the  whole  extent  of  their  loss. 

To  increase  the  general  aflSiction,  fiuther  ac- 
counts were  brouffht,  at  the  same  time,  that  four 
thousand  horse,  wmctk  had  been  sent,  upon  hear- 
ing that  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Appenines,  by 
the  consul  Servilius,  to  support  his  coueage,  were 
intercepted  by  the  enemy  and  taken.  The  senate 
continued  their  meetings  for  many  days  without 
interruption ;  and  the  people,  greatly  affected  with 
the  weight  of  their  mortincations  and  disappointp 
ments,  committed  themselves  with  proper  docility 
to  the  conduct  of  this  respectable  body.  In  con- 
sidering  the  cause  of  their  repeated  aefioats,  it  is 
probable  that  they  imputed  them  more  to  the  dif- 
ference ofpersonal  qualities  in  the  leaders,  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  arms,  discipline,  or  cour- 
age of  the  troops.  In  respect  to  the  choice  of 
weapons,  Hannibal  was  so  much  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  his  booty  on  the  Trebia  and  the  Lake 
Tbrasimenos^  to  arm  his  African  veterans  in 
their  manner.^  In  respect  to  discipline  and  cour- 
age^ although  mere  detachments  of  the  Roman 
people  were  likely,  in  their  first  campaigns,  to 
nave  been  inferior  to  veterans,  hardened  in  the 
service  of  many  years  under  Hamilcar,  Hasdru- 
bal  and  Hannibal  himself,  yet  nothing  is  im- 
puted by  any  historian  to  this  point  of  oSsparity. 
They  are  not  said  to  have  been  backward  m  any 
attack,  to  have  failed  their  general  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  plan,  to  have  disobeyed  his  orders,  to 
have  been  seized  with  any  panic,  or,  in  any  in- 
stance, to  have  given  way  to  the  enem^  until, 
being  caught  in  some  snare  by  tiie  superiority  of 
the  general,  they  fought  with  disadvantage^  and 
perished  in  great  numbers  on  the  field. 

The  resuft  of  the  senate's  deliberations  was  to, 
name  a  dictator.  This  measure,  except  to  dis- 
pense with  some  form  that  hampered  the  ordinary 
magistrate,  had  not  been  adooled  during  an  inter- 
val of  five  and  thirty  years.  The  choice  fell  upon 
Gluintus  Fabiua  Maximus,  who  seemed  to  pos- 
sess the  vigilance,  caution,  and  vigour  which 
were  wanted  in  this  arduous  state  of  affairs.  In 
proceeding  to  name  him,  the  usual  fonn  which, 
perhaps,  m  matters  of  state,  as  well  as  in  matters 
of  religion,  should  be  supposed  indispensable, 
could  not  be  observed.  Or  the  consuls,  of  whom 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  ancient  practice, 
ought  to  name  the  dictator,  one  was  dead;  the 
other,  being  at  a  distance,  was  prevented  by  the 
enemy  ftom  any  communication  with  the  dty. 


The  senate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  hjs  presence,  resolved  that  not  a  dicta- 
tor, but  a  pro^ctator,  should  be  named;  and 
that  the  people  should  themselves  choose  this 
officer,  wtth  all  the  powers  that  were  usually  en- 
trusted to  the  Rotator  himselfl  Fabius  was  ac- 
cordingly elected  pro-dictator,  and  in  this  capacity 
nameffM.  Minutios  Rufiis  for  his  second  in 
command,  or  general  of  the  horse. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  preparing  again 
to  collect  their  forces^  Hannibal  oontuued  to  pur- 
sue his  advantage.  He  might,  with  an  enemy 
more  easily  subdued  or  daunted  than  the .  Rok 
mans,  already  have  expected  great  fruit  finom  his 
victories,  at  least  he  might  have  expected  ofien 
of  concession  and  overtures  of  peace:  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  knew  the  cbeiacter  of  this  peo- 
ple enough,  not  to  flatter  himself  so  eariy  in  the 
war  with  these  expectatbns,  or  to  hope  that  he 
could  make  any  impression  by  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  city,  or  by  any  attempt  on  its  walk.  He 
had  already,  by  his  presence,  enabled  the  nations 
of  the  nortiiem  and  western  parts  of  Italy  to 
shake  off*  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He  had  the 
same  messores  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  na- 
tbns  of  the  soutn.  The  capitil,  he  probably 
supposed,  might  be  deprived  of  the  f  opport  of  its 
alhes,  cut  on  from  its  resources,  "ana  even  de- 
stroyed; but  while  the  state  Existed  could  never 
be  brought  to  yiekl  to  an  enemy. 

Under  these  impressions  the  Carthaginian 
gpeneral,  leaving  Rome  at  a  great  distance  on  his 
ri^ht,  repassed  the  Appenines  to  the  coast  of 
Plcenum,  and  from  thence  directed  his  march  to 
Apulia.  Here  he  proceeded,  as  he  had  done  on 
the  side  of  Etruria  and  Ghiul,  to  lay  waste  the 
Roman  settlements,  and  to  detach  the  natives 
from  their  aiksianoe  to  Rome. '  But  while  he 
pursued  this  pun  in  one  extremity  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  took  measures  to  recover  the  possessions 
they  had  lost  on  the  other,  or  at  least  to  prevent 
the  disaffected  Ghiuls  fiom  making  any  consider- 
able diversion  in  favour  of  their  enemy. 

For  this  purpose,  while  Fabius  Maximus  was 

sembling  an  army  to  oppose  Hannibal  in  Apu- 
lia, the  prator,  Lucius  Posthumhis,  was  sent  with 
a  proper  force  to  the  Po.  Fabius  having  united  the 
troops  that  had  served  under  the  consul  Servilius^ 
with  four  legions  newly  raised  by  himself^  follow- 
ed the  enemy.  On  his  march  Iw  issued  a  procla- 
mation, requiring  all  the  inhabitants  oi  open 
towns  and  villages  in  that  quarter  of  Italy  to  re- 
tire into  places  of  safety,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
every  district  to  which  the  enemy  approached,  to 
set  fire  to  their  habitations  and  granaries,  and 
to  destroy  whatever  tiiey  could  not  remove  in 
their  fiight.3  Though  determined  not  to  hazard 
a  battle,  he  drew  near  to  the  Carthaginian  army, 
and  continued  from  the  heights  to  observe  and  to 
drcumscribe  their  motions.  Time  alone,  he 
trusted,  would  decide  the  war  in  his  fiivour, 
against  an  enemy  who  was  fur  removed  from  any 
supply  or  recruit,  and  in  a  country  that  was  daily 
wasting  by  t^e  effect  of  his  own  depredations. 

Hannibal,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  bring 
the  Roman  dictator  to  a  battle,  perceived  fais  de- 
sign to  protract  the-  war ;  and  considering  inaction 
as  the  inrindpal  evil  he  himself  had  to  fear,  fre- 
quently exposed  his  detachments,  and  even  his 
whide  army,  in  dangerous  situations.    The  ad- 
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▼anta^  he  ffave  by  these  acts  of  temerity  were 
sometimes  enectualiy  seized  by  his  wary  antago> 
nist,  but  more  frequenthr  recovered  by  his  own 
singular  conduct  and  unndlin^  resources. 

In  this  temporary  stagnation  of  Hannibal's 
fortune,  and  in  the  frequent  opportunities  which 
the  Romans  had,  though  in  tnflinff  encounters, 
to  measure  their  own  strength  with  that  of  the 
enemy,  their  confidence  be|^  to  revive.  The 
public  resumed  the  tranquilhty  of  its  councils,  and 
looked  round  with  deliberation  to  collect  its  torce. 
The  people  and  the  army  recovered  from  their 
late  consternation,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
breathing-time  thej  liad  gained,  to  censure  the 
very  conduct  to  which  they  owed  the  letums  of 
their  confidence  and  the  renewal  of  their  hopes. 
The;^  forffot  their  former  defeats,  and  began  to 
imagine  that  the  enemy  kept  his  footing  in  Italy 
by  the  permission,  by  the  tmiidity,  or  by  the  ex- 
cessive caution  of  their  leader. 

A  slifht  advantajge  over  Hannibal,  who  had 
too  much  exposed  his  foraging  parties,  gained  by 
the  general  of  the  horse  m  the  absence  of  the 
dictator,  confirmed  the  -aimy  and  the  people  in 
this  opinion,  and  greatly  sunk  the  repc^tion  of 
Ffibius.  As  he  could  not  be  superseded  before 
the  usual  term  of  his  office  was  expired,  the  se- 
nate and  people,  though  precluded  by.  law  finom 
proceeding  to  an  actual  depositbn,  came  to  a  re- 
solution equally  violent  and  unprecedented,  and 
which  they  hoped  might  induce  nim  to  resign  his 
power.  They  raised  the  general  of  the  horse  to 
an  equal  command  with  the  dictator,  and  left 
them  to  adjust  their  pretensions  between  them. 
Such  afironts,  under  the  notions  of  honour 
which  in  modem  times  are  annexed  to  the  mili- 
tary character,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for 
the  dictator  to  remain  in  his  station.  But  in  a 
commonwealth,  where,  to  put  any  personal  con- 
Aderation  in  compedtiou  with  the  public,  would 
have  appeared  absurd,  seeming  injuries  done  by 
the  state  to  the  honour  of  a  dtizen,  only  furnish- 
ed him  with  a  more  splendid  occasion  to  display 
his  virtue.  The  Roman  dictator  continued  to 
■erve  under  this  <fiminution  of  his  ratak  and  com- 
mand, and  overiopked  with  magnanimity  the  in- 
sults with  which 'the  people  had  requited  the  ser- 
vice he  was  rendering  to  nis  country. 

Minutius  being  now  associated  with  the  dicta- 
tor, in  order  to  be  free  firom  the  restraints  of  a 
joint  command,  and  from  the  v?azy  counsels  of  his 
colleague,  desired,  as  the  ptoperest  way  of  adjust- 
ing their  pretensions,  to  divide  the  army  between 
them.  In  this  new  situation  he  soon  after,  by  his 
rashness,  exposed  himself  and  his  divisbn  to  be 
entirely  cut  ofifby  the  enemy.  But  being  rescued 
by  Fabius,  he  too  gave  proom  of  a  magnanimous 
spirit,  confessed  the  favour  he  had  received,  and 
committing  himself  with  the  whole  army,  to  the 
conduct  of  his  colleague,  he  left  this  cautious 
officer,  during  the  remaining  period  of  theif  jdnt 
command,  to  pursue  the  plan  he  had  formed  for 
the  war.* 

At  this  time,  however,  the  people,  and  even 
the  senate,  were  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  effect 
of  such  seemingly  languid  and  dilatory  measures 
as  Fabius  was  inclinedto  pursue.  They  resolved 
to  augment  the  anny  in  Italy  to  eight  legions, 
which,  with  an  equal  number  of^the  allies, 
amounted  to  eighty   thousand  foot  and  seven 


thousand  two  hundred  hone ;  and  they  intended, 
in  the  approaching  election  of  consuls,  to  choose 
men,  not  only  of  reputed  abilities,  but  of  decisive 
and  resolute  counsels.  As  such  they  elected  C. 
Terentius  Vajro,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bold  ana 
dauntless  spirit;  and,  in  order  to  temper  his  ar- 
dour, joined  with  him  in  the  command  L.  Emilius 
Paulus,  an  officer  of  approved  experience,  who 
had  formerly  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  victories 
in  lUyricum,  and  who  was  hign  in  the  confidence 
of  the  senate,  as  well  as  in  tlutt  of  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  before  the  nomination  of  these 
officers  to  command  the  Roman  army,  Hannibal 
had  surprised  the  fortress  of  Canne  on  the  Aufi- 
dus,  a  place  to  which  the  Roman  citizens  of  that 
quarter  had  retired  with  their  ^ects,  and  at 
which  they  had  collected  considerable  magazines 
and  stores.  This,  among  other  circumstances^ 
determined  the  senate  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  to 
furnish  the  new  consuls  with  instructions  to  this 
effect 

These  officers,  it  appears,  having  opened  the 
campaign  on  the  banks  of  the  Auficras,  advanced 
b^  mutual  consent  within  six  nules  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp,  which  covered  the  village  of  Canne. 
Here  they  differed  in  their  opinions,  and,  by  a 
strange  defect  in  the  Roman  policy,  which,  in 
times  of  less  virtu^  must  have  been  altogether 
ruinous,  and  even  in  these  times  was  ill-fitted  to 
produce  a  consistent  and  well-supported  series  of 
operations,  had  no  rule  by  whioi  to  dedde'their 
precedency,  and  were  obliged  to  take  the  com- 
mand each  a  day  in  his  turn. 

Varra  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleague^ 
proposed  to  give  battle  on  tne  plain,  and  with  this 
intention,  as  oflen  as  the  command  devolved  upon 
him,  still  advanced  on  the  enemy.  In  order  that 
he  might  occupy  the  passage  and  both  sides  of  the 
Aufid&s,  he  encamped  in  two  separate  divisions 
on  its  opposite  banks^  having  his  larger  division 
on  the  right  of  the  nver,  opposed  to  Hannibal's 
camp.  Still  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  turn  to 
command  the  army,  he  passed  with  the  larger  di- 
vision to  a  plain,  supposed  to  be  on  the  left  of  the 
Aufidus,  and  there,  tnough  the  field  was  too  nar- 
row to  receive  the  legions  in  their  usual  form,  he 
pressed  tbem  together,  and  gave  the  enemy,  if 
ne  chose  it,  an  opportunity  to  engage.  1*0  ac- 
commodate his  oitier  to  the  extent  orchis  ground, 
he  contracted  the  head  and  the  intervals  of  his 
manipules  or  columns,  making  their  depth  greatly 
to  exceed  the  front  which  they  turned  to  the 
enemy.4 

He  pbced  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  the  Roman 
krughts  on  his  right  tovrards  the  river,  and  the 
horSemen  of  the  idlies  on  the  left 

Hannibal  no  sooner  saw  this  movement  and 
disposition  of  the  enemy,  than  he  hastened  to 
meet  ^em  on  the  plain  which  the^  had  chosen 
for  the  field  of  action.  He  likewise  passed  the 
Aufidus,  and,  with  his  left  to  the  river,  and  his 
front  to  the  south,  formed  his  army  upon  an 
equal  line  with  that  of  the  enemy. 

He  placed  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  cavalry  on 
his  left  fadnj^  the  Roman  knignts,  and  the  Nu* 
midians  on  his  right  fiicmg  the  allies. , 

The  flanks  of  his  infantry,  on  the  right  and 
the  left,  were  composed  of  the  African  foot,  arm- 
ed in  the  Roman  maimer,  with  the  pilum,  the 
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heavy  buckler,  and  the  stabbing^  sword.  His 
eentrBi  though  opposed  to  the  choice  of  the  Ro- 
tuua,  legions,  consisted  of  the  Gaulish  and  the 
Spanish  foot,  variouaiy  armed  and  intermixed 
tcfiether. 

Hitherto  no  advantage  seemed  to  be  taken  on 
either  aide.  As  the  armies  fronted  south  and 
north,  even  the  sun,  which  rose  soon  afVer  they 
were  formed,  shone  upon  the  flanks,  and  was  no 
disadvantage,  to  either.  The  superiority  of  num- 
bers was  sreatly  on  the  side  of  Uie  Romans;  but 
Hannibal  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on  two  dr- 
cumatances ;  first,  on  a  motion  to  be  made  by  his 
cavalry,  if  they  prevailed  on  either  side  ot  the 
enemy's  wings;  next,  on  a  position  he  was  to 
take  with  his  centre,  in  order  to  begin  the  action 
from  thence,  to  bring  the  Roman  legions  into 
some  disorder,  and  expose  them,  under  that  dis- 
advantage, to  the  attack  which  he  was  prepared 
to  make  with  his  veterans  on  both  their  Banks. 

The  action  accordingly  began  with  a  charge 
of  the  Giaulish  and  Spanish  horse,  who,  being 
8ui>erior  to  the  Roman  knights,  drove  them  from 
their  ground,  forced  them  mto  the  river,  and  put 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  By  this 
event  the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  which  might 
have  been  joined  to  the  Aufidua,  was  entirely 
uncovered. 

Having  performed  this  service,  the  victorious 
cavalry  had  orders  to  wheel  at  full  gallop  round 
the  rear  of  their  own  army,  and  to  join  the  Nu- 
midian  hone  on  their  right,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  Roman  alSes.  By  this  unexpect- 
ed junctbn,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
was  likewise  put  to  flight,  and  puistued  by  the 
African  horse;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish 
cavalry  prepared  to  attack  the  Roman  infantry, 
wherever  they  should  be  ordered,  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear. 

While  these  important  events  took  place  on  the 
wings,  Hannibal  amused  the  Roman  legions  of 
the  main  body  with  a  singular  movement  that 
was  made  by  the  Grauls  and  Spaniards,  and  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  These 
came  forward,  not  in  a  straight  line  abreast,  but 
swelling  out  to  a  curve  in  the  centre,  without  dis- 
joining their  flanks  from  the  African  infantry, 
who  remained  firm  on  their  ground. 

By  this  motion  they  formed  a  kind  of  crescent 
convex  to  the  front.  The  Roman  manipules  of 
the  right  and  the  left,  fearing,  by  this  singular 
dispoatbn,  to  have  no  share  in  the  action,  hasten- 
ed to  bend  their  line  into  a  corresponding  curve ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  came  to  close  with  the 
enemy,  charged  them  with  a  confident  and  im- 
petuous courage.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards  re- 
aasted  this  charge  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  awaken  the  precipitant  ardour  with  which 
victorious  troops  often  blindly  pursue  a  flyine 
enemy.  And  the  Roman  line  being  bent,  and 
fronting  inwards  to  the  centre  of  its  concave,  the 
lesions  pursued  where  the  enemy  led  them. 
Hurrying  from  the  flanks  to  share  in  the  victory, 
they  narrowed  their  space  as  they  advanced,  and 
the  men  who  were  accustomed  to  have  a  square 
of  six  feet  clear  for  wielding  their  arms,  being 
now  pressed  together,  so  as  to  prevent  entirely 
the  use  of  their  swords,  found  themaelve{«  strug- 
gling against  each  other  for  space,  in  an  incxtn- 
cable  and  hopeless  confusion. 

Hannibal,  who  had  waited  for  this  event,  or- 
dered a  general  charge  of  his  cavalry  on  ^e  rear 


of.  the  Roman  ledons,  and  at  the  Mme  time  an 
attack  from  his  African  infantry  on  both  their 
flanks;  by  these  dispositions  and  joint  operations, 
without  any  considerable  loss  to  himself,  he  ef- 
fected an  almost  incredible  slaughter 
U.  C.  537.  of  his  enemies.  With  the  loss  of 
no  more  than  four  thousand,  and 
these  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infan- 
try, he  put  fifty  thousand  of  the  Romans  to  the 
sword. 

The  consul,  Emilius  Paulus,  had  been  wound- 
ed! in  the  shock  of  the  cavahy ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  conditicm  in  which  the  infantry  were  en- 
gaged, he  refused  to  be  carried  off,  and  waa 
slain.^  The  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  with 
others  of  the  same  rank,  were  likewise  killed 
Of  six  thousand  horse  only  seventy  troopers 
escaped  with  Vairo.  Of  the  infantry  three  thou- 
sand fled  firom  the  carnage  that  took  place  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  ten  thousand  who  had  been 
posted  to  guard  the  camp  were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  consul,  with  such  of  the 
stragglers  as  joined  him  in  his  retreat,  took  post 
at  Yeiiusia;  and  with  a  noble  confidence  in  his 
own  intc^ty,  and  in  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, put  himself  in  a  posture  to  resist  the  enemy, 
till  he  could  have  instructions  and  reinforcements 
from  Rome.3 

This  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Romans 
in  Apulia,  was  aocompanicd  with  the  defeat  of 
the  prstor  Posthumius,  who,  with  hik  army,  on 
the  other  extremity  of  the  country,  was  cut  oflT 
by  the  Grauls.  A  general  ferment  arose  through- 
out all  Italy.  Many  cantons  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, having  been  about  sixty  years  subject  to 
Rome,  now  declared  for  Carthage.  Others,  feel- 
ing themselves  released  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  but  intending  to  recover  their  liberties, 
not  merely  to  change  their  masters,  now  vmitea 
for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  conditions  on 
which  tney  were  to  join  the  victor.  Of  this 
number  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentum, 
Locri,  Metapontus,  Crotona,  and  other  towns 
in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula.  In  other 
cantons,  the  people  being  divided  and  opposed  to 
each  other  with  great  animosity,  severally  called 
to  their  assistance  such  of  tlie  'parties  at  war  as 
they  judscd  were  most  likely  to  support  them 
against  tbchr  antagonists.  Some  of  the  Roman 
colonies,  even  within  the  districts  that  were  open 
to  the  enemy's  incursions,  still  adhered  to  the 
metropolis;  but  the  possessions  of  the  republic 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled  what 
the  state  bad  acquired  before  the  expulsion  of 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  or  even  before  the  annexa- 
tion of  Campania,  or  the  conquest  of  Samniunu' 
The  allegiance  of  her  subjects  and  the  faith  of 
her  allies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiero^ 
the  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had  some  time,  under 
the  notion  of  an  alliance,  cherished  his  clepend- 
ance  on  Rome,  being  now  greatly  sunk  in  the 
decline  of  years,  could  no  longer  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  af\er  Uiis 
event,  leaving  his  successors  to  change  the  party 
of  the  vanquished  for  that  of  the  victor. 

Hitherto  the  nations  of  Greece  and  of  Asia 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  of  those  power- 


1  He  hu  received  from  the  poet  the  rollowinc  honoar  • 
able  rrmve:  AninoB  qne  magns  prodigdiD  Psiuum  Mp«r> 
ante  Preno.    Hot.  Car.  lib.  i.  Ode  12. 
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fid  livtb.  But  the  Romani  having  already  inter- 
feired  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  macle  their 
ambition  be  felt  beyond  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  news  of  their  gupposed  approach- 
ing ftli  was  received  there  with  attention :  it 
awakened  the  hopea  of  many  who  had  aufTered 
finim  the  efifecta  of  their  power.  Among  these 
.Demetiioa,  the  exiled  king  of  Pharos,  bemg  still 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia,  and  much  in  the  con- 
ikiance  of  Philia  who  had  recently  mounted  'the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  urging  that  it  was  im- 
poaaible  to  leoiain  an  indiflerent  spectator  in  the 
oonteat  d  aoch  powerful  nations,  persuaded  the 
king  to  prefer  the  alliance  of  Carthage  to  tliat  of 
Rome^  and  to  join  with  Hannibal  m  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  power;  observing,  that  wiUi 
the  merit  of  declarmg  himself  while  the  event 
was  yet  in  any  degree'  uncertain,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  would  be  justly  intitled  to  a  proper 
ahare  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  in  the  con- 
quest 

Phifip  aoconlingly  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date the  differences  which  he  had  to  adjust  with 
the  Ghrecian  States,  and  sent  an  officer  mto  Italy 
to  treat  with  Hannibal,  and  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian deputies  who  attended  the  camp.  In  the 
negotiation  whk:h  followed  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  the  repubhc  of  Cartluige 
■homd  conakler  the  Romans  as  common  enemies ; 
that  they  should  pursue  the  war  in  Italy  vnth 
their  Ibrces  unitea,  and  make  no  peace  but  on 
terms  mutually  agreeable  to  both.  In  this  treaty 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Pharos  was  paxticu- 
fauriy  attended  to;  and  his  restomtion  to  the 
kingdom  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Romany  with  the  recovery  of  the  hostages  which 
had  been  exacted  from  him,  were  made  principal 
articles.' 

Hannibal,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
after  having  made  war  for  three  years  in  that 
country,  hiS  received  no  supply  from  Africa,  and 
aeemea  to  be  left  to  pursue  the  career  of  his  fate 
with  such  resources  as  he  could  devise  for  him- 
■elf ;  but  this  alliance  with  the  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, pranuaed  amply  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  lus  aids  from  Carthage ;  and  Philip,  by  an 
easy  passage  into  Italy,  was  likely  to  fiiniish  him 
with  every  kind  of  support  or  encouragement  that 
Wks  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Romans  were  apprised  of  this  formidable 
aoeession  to  the  power  of  their  enemy,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  defection  of  their  own  allies,  and 
of  the  revolt  ot  their  subjects.  Though  taxes 
were  accumulated  on  the  people,  and  frequent 
loans  obtained  from  the  commissaiies  and  con- 
tndon  empbyed  in  the  public  service,  their  ex- 
penses began  to  be  ill  supplied.  There  appeared 
not^  however,  in  their  councils,  notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances  of  distress,  the  smallest 
disposition  to  purchase  aafety  by  mean  conces- 
fliona  of  any  sort  When  the  vanquished  consul 
returned  to  the  dty,  in  order  to  attend  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  penon  who,  in  this  extremity  of  their 
fortunes  mieht  be  chsjged  with  the  care  of  the 
commonweuth,  the  senate,  as  conscious  that  he 
bad  acted  at  Canne  by  their  own  inatructiona 
and  had.  upon  the  same  motives  that  animated 
the  whole  Koman  people,  disdained,  with  a  supe- 
rior army,  to  stand  in  awe  of  his  enemy,  or  to 
icftiee  him  battle  upon  equal  ground,  went  out  in 


a  kind  <)f  procession  to  meet  hnn;  and,  upon  a 
noble  idea  that  men  are  not  answerable  for  the 
strokes  of  fortune,  nor  for  the  e£fects  of  superior 
address  in  an  enemy,  they  overlooked  his  temer- 
ity and  his  misconduct  m  the  action;  they  at- 
tended only  to  the  undaunted  aspect  he  preserved 
afier  his  defeat,  returned  hun  thanks  for  not 
having  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  ;4  and 
from  thence  forward  continued  their  preparations 
for  war,  with  all  the  dignity  and  jpriue  of  the 
most  prosperous  fortune.  They  renised  to  ran- 
som the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  at  Cannes,  and  treated  with  sullen  con- 
tempt, rather  than  severity,  those  who  by  an 
earl)r  flight  had  escaped  from  the  field;  being 
petition^  to  employ  them  again  in  the  war, 
"  We  have  no  service^"  they  said,  "  for  men  who 
could  leave  their  fellow  citizens  engaged  with  an 
enemy."  They  seemed  to  rise  in  the  midst  of 
their  distress,  and  to  gain  strength  from  misfor- 
tune. They  prepared  to  attack  or  to  resist  at 
once,  in  all  the  omerent  quarters  to  whkh  the 
war  was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  mea^ 
sures  for  the  support  of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  as  weU  as  in  Italy.  They  continued 
their  fleets  at  sea;  not  only  observed  and  ob- 
structed the  communications  of  Carthage  with 
the  seats  of  the  war,  but  having  intercepted  part 
of  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal{ 
they  sent  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  coast  ot 
Epirus ;  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the  States  of 
Etolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their  late 
war  with  Philip,  found  that  prince  sufficient  en^ 
ployment  on  tne  frontiers  ot  his  own  kingdoi^ 
eflTectually  prevented  his'  sending  any  supply  to 
Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel,  reduced  him  to  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  making  a  separate  peace. 

In  the  ordinary  notions  which  are  entertained 
of  battles  and  their  consequences,  the  last  victory 
of  Hannibal  at  Canns,  in  the  sequel  of  so  many 
others  that  preceded  it,  ought  to  have  decided  tho 
war;  and  succeeding  ages  have  blamed  this 
general  for  not  marching  directly  to  the  capital, 
in  order  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  terminal- 
tion  by  the  reduction  of  Rome  itself.  But  his 
own  judgment  is  of  much  more  weight  than  that 
of  the  persons  who  censure  him.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  Romans  and  his  own  strength. 
Though  victorious,  he  was  greatly  weakened  by 
his  victories,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of 
a  reinforcement  or  supply.  He  was  unprovided 
with  engines  of  attack;  and,  so  far  from  Deingin 
a  condition  to  venture  on  the  siege  of  Rome,  thai 
he  could  not  undertake  even  that  of  Naples^ 
which,  after  the  battle  of  Canns,  refused  to 
open  its  gates ;  and,  indeed  soon  after  this  date 
he  received  a  check  from  Marcellus  in  attempting 
the  siege  of  Nola.* 

The  Romans,  immediately  after  their  disaster 
at  Canns,  prepared  again  to  act  on  the  ofrensiv& 
formed  a  fresh  army  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  which  they  sent,  under  the  dictator  Juniua 
Pen,  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  late  van- 
quished forces,  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  where^-er 
tney  might  find  him  exposed. 

Hannibal  kept  in  motion  with  his  army  to  pro- 
tect the  cantons  that  were  inclined  to  declare  on 
his  side ;  but  together  with  the  extent  and  multi- 
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plication  of  his  new  poueflnonfl,  which  obliged 
nim  to  divide  his  aimy  in  order  to  occupy  and  to 
secure  them,  he  became  aeniiible  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  and,  with  the  accounts  sent  to  Carthage  of 
his  victories,  he  UJcewiae  sent  representations  of 
his  losses^  and  demanded  a  supply  of  men,  of 
stores,  and^  of  money.  He  was  indeed  in  his 
new  sitiiation  so  much  in  want  of  these  articles, 
that,  having  in  the  three  first  years  of  the  war 
apparenty  raised  the  reputation  of  Carthage  to 
the  greatest^  height,  and  procured  to  his  coun- 
try more  allies  and  more  territory  in  Italy  than 
were  left  in  the  power  of  the  Romans,  together 
with  Capua,  and  other  cities,  more  wealthy  than 
Ronie  itself,  and  surroundeid  with  lands  better 
cultivated,  and  more  full  of  resouEWs,  yet  his  af- 
fidrs  from  thenceforward  began  to  decline. 

Armies  are  apt  to  suffer  no  less  from  an  opmion, 
that  all  the  ends  of  their  service  are  obtained, 
than  they  do  from  defeats,  and  from  despair  of 
suooesB.  The  soldiers  of  Hannibal,  now  elated 
with  victory,  perhaps  grown  rich  with  the  plun- 
der of  the  countries  they  had  overrun,  and  of  the 
armies  they  had  defeated ;  and  presuming  that 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  that  they  themselves 
ought  to  be  relieved,  or  sent  to  enjoy  the  rewards 
of  so  glorious  and  so  hard  a  service,  became  re- 
miss in  their  discipline,  or  indulged  themselves  in 
all  the  excesses,  of  which  the  means  were  to  be 
found  in  their  present  situation!  Being  mere 
^soldierB  of  fortune^  without  a  country!  or  any  civil 
ties  to  unite  them  together,  they  were  governed 
by  the  sole  audioritjr  of  their  leader,  and  by  their 
confidence  in  his  singxilar  abilities.  Although 
there  is  no  instance  of  their  openly  mutinying 
against  him  in  a  body,  there  are  many  instances 
ot  their  separately  and  clandestinely  deserting  his 
service.  The  Spanish  and  Numidian  horse,  in 
particular,  to  Whom  he  owed  great  part  of  Jiis 
victories,  upon  some  disappointment  in  their 
hopes,  or  upon  a  disgust  taken  at  the  mere  stag- 
nation of  his  fortune,  went  over  in  troops  and 
and  squadrons  to  the  enemy.^  His  hopes  from  the 
aide  of  Alacedonia  were  entirely  disapfiointed,  the 
power  of  that  nation  having  mil  employment  at 
home.'  He  found  himself  unable,  without  di- 
viding his  forces,  to  preserve  liis  recent  conquests, 
or  to  protect  the  Italians  who  had  declared  for 
him.  Some  of  his  possessions,  therefo^  he  aban- 
doned or  destroyed ;  and  the  natives  of  Italy,  be- 
come the  victims  of  his  policy,  or  left  to  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Romans  whom  they  had  ofl'ended,  be- 
came averse  to  his  cause,  or  felt  that  they  could 
not  rely  on  his  power  to  protect  them.'  Moved 
hj  these  considerations,  he  made  earnest  applica- 
tions at  Carthage  for  reinforcements  and  supplies, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  the  war.  But  the  coun- 
cils of  that  republic,  though  abject  in  misfortune, 
were  insolent  or  remiss  in  prosperity.  Being 
broken  into  tactions,  the  proiects  of  one  party, 
however  wise,  were  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  other.  One  faction  received  the  apphcatbns 
of  Hannibal  with  scorn.  "  Do  victoncs,"  they 
said,  "reduce  armies  to  the  want  of  reinforce- 
ments and  of  supplies^  even  against  the  very  ene- 
mies they  had  vanquished  1  And  do  the  acqui- 
sitions ot  Hannibal  require  more  money  and  men 
to  keep  them  than  were  required  to  make  them  1 


1  lAx.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  46. 

8  Ibid.  hb.  xxri.  c.  S8, 39.    Lib.  xxvui.  e.  4. 

3  Ibid.  lib.  xzvii.  c.  1  &ad  16. 


Other  victorious  generals  are  praod  to  display  tihe 
firuits  of  their  conquests,  or  brmg  home  the  spoils 
of  their  enemies  to  enrich  their  own  country,  in- 
stead of  draining  it  to  support  a  career  of  vain 
and  unprofitable  victories." 

These  invectives  concluded  with  a  motion, 
which,  on  the  supposition  that  the  advantaees 
gained  by  Hanninu  were  real,  was  well-founded 
in  wisdom  and  sound  pcHicj :  that  the  occasicm 
should  be  seized  to  treat  with  the  Romans,  when 
the  State  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms.  But  this  counsel  either  was,  or 
appeared  to  be,  the  language  of  faction;  and  no 
measures  were  adopted,  either  to  obtain  peace,  or 
effectually  to  support  the  war. 

The  friends,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Hanni- 
bal, contributed  to  the  n^lect  with  which  he  was 
treated.  In  proportion  as  his  fiiends  admired  him, 
and  gloried  in  his  fortune,  they  acted  as  if  he 
alone  were  able  to  surmount  every  difficulty ;  and 
they  accordingly  were  remiss  in  supporting  him. 
The  republic,  under  the  effects  of  this-  wretched 
policy,  with  all  the  advantages  of  her  navigation 
and  of  her  trade,  suffered  her  navy  to  decline, 
and  permitted  the  Romans  to  obstruct,  or  molest, 
all  the  passages  by  which  she  could  communicate 
with  her  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  her  allies 
in  Sicily  and  Greece.^  They  voted  mdeed  to  Han- 
nibal, on  the  oresent  occasion,  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousana  Numidian  horse,  forty  elephants, 
and  a  sum  of  money.  But  this  resolution  appears 
to  have  languished  in  the  execution;  and  the  ar- 
numient,  when  ready  to  sail,  was  suffered  to  be 
diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain 
instead  of  Italy.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  mortifications  and  dis- 
appointments, Hannibal  still  kept  his  footing  in 
Italy  for  sixteen  years ;  and  so  long  gave  suffiaerit 
occupation  to  the  Romans,  in  recovering,  by  slow 
and  cautious  steps,  what  he  had  ravished  from 
them  in  three  years,  and  by  ft  few  daring  exam* 
pies  of  ability  and  valour.  When  the  war  had 
taken  this  turn,  and  the  Romans,  by  the  growing 
skill  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  as  well  as  by  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  their  people,  began  to  pre- 
vail, Hannibal,  receiving  no  support  directly  from 
Africa,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  from  Spain  by 
the  junction  of  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  to  whom 
he  reconunended  a  second  passage  over  the  ^Ips, 
in  imitation  of  that  which  ne  himself  had  accom- 
plished. Every  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  had 
been  defeated,  during  six  years,  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  the  two  Scipios,  Cnieius  and  Puhbus, 
and  afterwards  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  young 
Publius  Sdpio,  who  succeeding  the  fiither  and  the 
uncle,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  supported, 
with  fresh  lustre,  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  two  Scipios,  after  some  varieties  of  fortune, 
though,  while  they  afcted  together,  they  were  gen- 
erally successful,  having,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
this  war,  separated  their  forces,  were  both,  within 
the  space  of  forty  day^  betrayed  or  deserted  by 
their  allies,  and  cut  off  by  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy. 

The  natives  of  Spain  had,  by  their  want  of 
union  and  military  »ill,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
sufiered  ma[ny  foreign  establishments  to  be  made 
in  tbeir  country ;  they  had  permitted  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  particular,  to  possess  themselves  of  a 
considerable  territory;  but  afterwards,  in  order  to 

4  Liv.  Kb.  xzviii.  e.  4.       5  Ibid.  lib.  xxiii.  c  13  and  39. 
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remove  them  from  thence,  aooepted  of  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Romans ;  and,  in  the  sequel,  occasion- 
ally  applied  to  either  of  these  parties  for  aid 
against  the  other,  being,  during  the  greater  put 
of  this  war,  the  unstable  fnends,  or  irresolute 
enemies  of  both. 

A  service  of  so  much  danger,  so  little  in  pub- 
'lic  view,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  principal 
8cenea4>f  the  war,  was  not  sought  for  as  an  op- 
portunity to  accumulate  fiime.  Ine  young  Sdpio^ 
nred  with  the  memory  of  his  fiither  and  of  hb  un- 
cle, who  had  fallen,  in  that  service,  and,  instead  of 
hemg  deterred  by  their  fate,  eager  to  revenge  their 
&1I,  courted  a  command,  wMch  every  other  Uoman 
is  said  to  have  declined.  This  ^oung  man,  as 
has  been  observed,  had  begun  his  mmtary  ser- 
vices, in  the  first  year  of  tips  war,  on  the  Tecinus, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  his  fiither. 
He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle  of  Canns, 
and  was  one  of  the  few,  who^  from  that  disas- 
trous field,  forced  their  way  to  Canusium.  Being 
chosen  commander  by  those  who  escaped  to  this 
place,  he  prevented  tlie  effect  of  a  desperate  reso- 
lution they  had  taken  to  abandon  Italy.  Many 
of  the  severer  forms  of  the  commonwealth  having 
been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  exigences  of 
the  state,  Sdpio  had  been  chosen  edile,  though 
under  the  standing  age,  being  only  turned  of 
twenty-four,  one  year  younger  than  Hannibal 
was  when  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  and  four  years  younger  than  he  was  when 
he  marched  into  Italy. 

Such  particulars  relating  to  men  of  superior 
genius  and  virtue,  are  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
terestiM  to  mankind.  It  is  even  pleanng  to 
know,  that  this  young  man  was,  according  to 
Uvy,  tall  and  graoeml  in  his  jpenon,  wiui  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  engaging  aspect 

The  Romans  had  been  hiUierto  preserved  in 
all  the  extremities  of  their  fortune  by  the  superi- 
ority of  their  national  character,  and  by  means 
of  political  establishments,  which,  although  they 
do  not  inspire  men  with  superior  genius^  yet  raise 
ordinary  citizens  to  a  degree  of  elevation  approach- 
ing to  heroism;  enabUng  the  states  the^  compose 
to  subsist  in  gieat  dangers,  and  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance of  superior  men.  They  had  not  yet 
opposed  to  Haimibal  an  officer  of  sunilar  talent& 
or  of  a  like  superiority  to  the  ordinary  race  of 
mankind,  Sdpb  was  the  first  who  gave  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  his  title  to  this  character.^  Up- 
on his  arrival  in  Spain,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  gal- 
leva,  and  ten  thousand  men,  he  found  the  remains 
of  the  vanquished  Romans  retired  within  the 
Ibenis,  where,  under  the  command  of  T.  Fon- 
teius  and  Lucius  Marcius,  they  had  scarcely  been 
able  to  withstand  the  further  progress  of  the  ene- 
mjJ  There  he  accordingly  landed,  and  fixed 
his  principal  <^uaiterB  for  the  winter  at  Tarrago- 
na. Bjr  his  information  of  the  posture  of  the 
enemjr,  it  appeared,  that  they  had  placed  aU  their 
magazines  and  stores  atNewCaxtoage;  and  that, 
thinking  this  place  sufficiently  secured  by  a  gar- 
rison ofa  thousand  men,  they  had  separated  their 
army  into  three  divsiona,  and  were  gone  in  dif- 
ferent directionB  to  extend  their  possessions,  or  to 
cover  the  territories  they  had  acquired.  Of  these 
divisions,  none  were  nearer  to  their  principal  sta- 
tion than  teu  days*  march. 

Upon  these  informations,  Sdpio  formed  a  pro- 
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ject  to  sniprise  the  town  of  New  Carthage^ 
though  at  a  distance  from  Tarragona  of  above 
three,  hundred  miles.  He  rested  his  hopes  of 
succ^  on  the  security  of  his  enemies,  and  on  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accompHsh  the  greater 
part  of  his  march  before  his  design  sh<rakl  be 
suspected,  or  before  any  measures  could  be  taken 
to  prevent  ,him.  For  this  purpose  he  disclosed 
it  to  Lslius  alone;  and  gave' him  orders  to  steer 
for  that  place  with  his  fleet,  while  he  himself 
made  has^  marches  by  land.  This  city  was  a- 
tuated,  like  Old  Carthage,  on  a  peninsula,  or  neck 
of  land,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Scipio  took  post 
on  the  isthmus,  fortified  himself  towards  the  con- 
tinent, from  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
secured  himself  on  that  side^  before  he  attacked 
the  town. 

*  In  his  first  attempts  on  the  ramparts  he  was 
repulsed;  but  observing,  that  at  ]ow  water,  the 
walls  were  accessible  at  a  weaker  place  than  that 
at  which  he  made  his  assault;  and  having  en- 
couraged his  men  by  informing  them  that  the 
god  <H  the  sea  had  promised  to  fiivour  them, 
which  they  thought  to  be  verified  by  the  season- 
able ebb  which  ensued,  he  there  planted  his  lad- 
ders, and  forced  his  wa^  into  the  town.  Here 
he  made  a  great  booty  in  captives,  pioney,  and 
8hip8.8 

In  this  manner  Scifno  conducted  his  first  ex- 
ploit in  Spain ;  and  having  carried  on  the  war 
with  equal  ability  and  success  for  five  years,  he 
obKged  the  Carthaginians,  after  repeated  defeats, 
to  abandon  that  country.  He  himself,  while 
Hasdrubal  attempted  to  join  his  brother  Hanni- 
bal in  Lucania,  and  Mago  to  make  a  diversion  in 
his  favour  in  liguria,  returned  to  Rome.  He 
was  jet  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  not  legally 
qualified  to  bear  the  ofiice  of  consul.  But  having 
an  unquestionable  title  to  the  highest  confidence 
of  his  country,  the  services  whicn  he  had  already  - 
performed  procured  a  dispensation  in  his  favour. 
He  was  accordingly  raised  to  the  consulate ;  and 
when  the  provinces  came  to  be  assigned  to  the 
ofi&cera  of  state,  he  moved  that  Africa  should  be 
included  in  the  number,  and  be  allotted  to  hun- 
self:  '*  There,"  he  said,  "the  Carthaginians  may 
receive  the  deepest  wounds,  and  from  thence  be 
the  soonest  obhged  for  their  own  safety  to  recall 
their  forces  from  Italy." 

This  motion  was  unfavourably  received  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate;  it  seemed  to  be  matter 
of  surprise,  that,  while  Rome  itself  lay  between 
two  hostile  armies,  that  of  Hannibal  in  Bmtium, 
and  that  of  Maga  in  Liguria  or  C^aul,  the  con- 
sul shouki  propose  to  strip  the  repubUc  of  so  great 
a  force  as  woiud  be  necessary  for  the  invasion  of 
Africa.'  The  fatal  miscarriage  of  Regulus  on 
that  ground  in  a  former  war,  the  unhappy  effects 
of  precipitant  counsels  in  the  beginmng  of  the 
present,  were  cited  against  him,  and  the  desire  of 
so  arduous  a  starion  was  even  accounted  presump- 
tuous in  so  young  a  man. 

Among  the  diSkulties  which  Scipio  met  with 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plan,  ismentwned  the  disinclination 
of  the  great  Fabius,  who,  from  a  prepossession  in 
favour  of  that  dilatory  war,  by  which  he  himself 
had  acquired  so  much  glory;  and  by  which  at  a 
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tune  when  procnurtuuition  was  neoeflnrf,  he  had 
letriered  the  ibitunee  of  his  country,  obstinately 
opposed  the  adoptinff  of  this  haxurdouB  project. 

It  had  been,  lor  the  moet  part,  an  establuihed 
maxim  in  the  counaela  of  Rome,  to  cany  war, 
when  in  their  power,  into  the  enemy's  oountiy. 
Thev  had  been  prevented  in  the  present  case  only 
by  the  unexpected  appeaianoe  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  were  likely  to  return  to  the  execution 
of  their  fint  design  as  soon  as  their  affain  at 
home  should  furnish  them  with  a  suificient  re- 
•pile.  We  may,  therefore,  conoeive  what  they 
felt  of  the  difiicuJties  of  the  present  war,  from  this 
and  other  circumstances;  that  even  after  fortune 
had  so  greatly  inclined  in  their  fiivour,  they  did 
not  yet  think  themselves  in  condition  to  retaliate 
on  the  enemjr-;  or  safe  against  the  designs  which 
Elannibal  mkht  form  m  Italy,  if  they  should 
divide  their  forces,  or  detach  so  great  a  part  of 
them  as  might  be  neceasaiy  to  execute  the  jMoject 
of  a  war  in  Africa. 

They  concluded,  however,  at  last)  with  some 
hesitation,  that  Scipio,  while  the  other  consul 
should  remain  opposed  to  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
might  have  for  his  province  the  island  of  Sicily, 
dispose  of  the  forces  that  were  still  there,  receive 
the^  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money 
which  he  hynself  might  be  able  to  procure ;  and 
if  he  found,  upon  mature  deliberation,  a  proper 
opportunity,  that  he  might  make  a  descent  upon 
Anica.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  set  out 
for  the  province  assigned  him,  having  a  consider- 
able fleet  equipped  by  private  contribution,  and 
a  body  of  seven  thousand  volunteers,  who  em- 
barked in  high  expectation  of  the  service  in  which 
he  proposed  to  employ  them.* 
^  While  Scipio^  by  his  exertions  in  Spain,  was 
lising  to  this  degree  of  eminence  in  the  councils 
of  hii  country,  the  war,  both  in  Sicily  and  in 
Italy,  had  been  attended  with  many  sigiial  events, 
and  furnished  man^  proo&  of  distinguished  abi- 
lity in  the  course  ofits  operations,  highly  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  qualified  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  such  examples  of  conduct,  and  from 
the  experience  of  great  events.  But  in  the  sum- 
maiy  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Romans 
ascended  to  empire,  we  can  only  point  out  the 
tract  by  which  they  advanced ;  ana,  with  a  few 
general  observations  on  the  means,  hasten  to  con- 
template the  end  which  they  attained. 

The  fortunes  of  Hannibal,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  had  been  some  time  on  the  decline. 
Capua  and  Tarentum,  notwithrtanding  his  ut- 
most efforto  to  preserve  them,  had  been  taken  by 
the  Romans.  While  the  first  of  these  places  was 
besiaged,  he  endeavoured  to  force  the  enemy's 
Knee:  and  being  repulsed,  made  a  feint,  by  a 
hasty  march  towards  Rome  itself  to  draw  olf  the 
besiegers.  By  this  movement  he  obtained  a 
sight  of  that  ramous  city ;  but  again  retired  with- 
out having  ^ned  any  advantage  from  .this  in- 
tended diversion.  His  allies,  in  Sicily,  were  en- 
tirely overwhelmed  by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse; 
but  that  which  chiefiy  affected  his* cause,  by 
cutting  off  all  hopes  of  future  supplies  or  rein- 
forcements, was  the  fall  of  his  brother  Hasdru- 
bal.  This  officer  had  found  means  to  elude  the 
forces  of  Scipio  in  Spain;  and  attempted,  by  pur- 
"*  suing  the  tract  of  his  brother  into  Italy,  to  join 
him  m  that  country.    In  this  design  he  actually 
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surmounted  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
of  the  Alps,  had  passed  the  Po  and  the  Rubicon, 
and  advanced  to  the  Metaurus  before  he  met 
with  any  considerable  check.  There,  at  last,  he 
encountered  with  the  Roman  consuls,  M.  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  one 
escaped  bemg  taken  or  slain.' 

On  this  occasion,  the  Romans,  who  had  so 
kmff  left  their  possessions  in  the  country  a  prey 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  ot  se- 
curity, returned  to  their  ruined  habitations,  and 
resumed  the  bbours  of  the  field.  Hannibal,  as 
overwhelmed  with  despair  or  affliction,  confess- 
ed, that  he  couki  no  lorqger  be  in  doubt  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  his  country.'  From  this  time  he 
contracted  his  quarterst  withdrew  his  posts  fixNn 
Apulia,  gave  intimation  to  all  his  allies  in  Itely, 
who  had  much  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of 
the  Romans,  that  they  should  retire  under  the 
covert  of  his  army  in  Brutium.  Here  he  himself 
remained  on  the  defensive;  and,  as  if  siensible 
that  his  career  in  Italy  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
erected  those  curious  monuments  which  are 
cited  by  Pdybtus,  and  on  whkh  were  recorded 
the  particulars  of  his  inarch  from  Spain  to  ItaJv, 
and  the  numbers  of  his  army  at  difierent  periods 
of  the  war.< 

In  the  following  year,  Mago,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, being  unable  to  effect  any  considerable 
service  in  Spain,  had  orders  to  make  saif  for  Italy, 
and  once  more  endeavour  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  Hannibal  But,  having  lost  some  time  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  on  New  Carths^e,  and  a  report 
in  the  mean  time  having  spread  of  Scipio's  inten- 
tion to  invade  Africa,  he  received  a  second  order 
to  land  at  Genua ;  and,  that  he  might  distract  or 
employ  the  forces  of  the  Romans  at  home,  endea- 
vour to  rekindle  the  war  in  Liguria  and  GauL 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Scipio  pro- 
posed to  invade  Africa,  passed  into  Sicuy,  and 
employed  the  whole  year  of  his  consulate  hi 
making  preparations.  In  this  interval,  however, 
having  access  by  sea  to  the  coasts  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal  in  Italy,  he  forced  the  town 
of  Xjocri,  and  posted  a  garrison  there,  under  tho 
command  of  rleminius,  an  officer,  whose  singur 
lar  abuses  of  power  became  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint at  Rome,  and  drew  some  censure  on  Sci- 
pio himself,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced. 

Scipio  vras  said,  on  this  occasion^  not  only  to 
have  connived  at  the  outrsges  committed  by  Pie- 
miniua,  whom  he  had  stationed  at  Locri,  but  to 
have  been  himself,  while  at  Sjfracuse,  abandoned 
to  a  lifeof  effeminac>[  and  pleasure,  unworthy  of 
a  person  entrusted  with  so  important  a  command. 
It  may  appear  strange,  that  this  censure  shouki 
arise  from  lus  having  shown  a  disposition  at  Sy- 
racuse to  become  acquainted  with  the  learning  of 
the  Greeks.  His  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  af- 
fected the  manners  of  that  people;  that  he  passed 
his  time  among  bouki^  and  in  public  places  of 
conversation  and  exercise.  Upon  these  surmises^ 
a  commimion  was  granted  to  the prstorof  Sicily, 
with  ten  senators)  two  tribunes  of^the  people,  and 
one  of  the  ediles,  who  had  orders  to  join  the 
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prator  in  that  idand.  To  then  matnictioiifl 
were  given,  that  if  they  found  Scipio  acoessaiy 
to  the  difloniera  committed  at  Locri,  or  reprehen- 
sible in  his  own  conduct,  the^  should  sena  him  in 
arrest  to  Rome :  but  that,  il  they  found  him  in- 
nocent^  he  should  contirn^  in  his  command,  and 
be  sufiered  to  carry  the  wax  wherever  he  thouffht 
most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  formidable  court  of  in- 
qunt,  having  landed  at  Locri,  in  their  wajr  to 
Sicily,  ordered  Pleminiua,  with  thirty  of  his  offi- 
cers^ in  chains  to  Rome :  and  from  Locri,  pro- 
ceeding to  Syracuse,  they  repoited  from  thence, 
that  Scipio  was  no  way  accessary  to  the  crimes 
conmiitted  by  the  tfoope  in  garrison  at  Locri: 
and  that  within  the  district  of  his  own  imme- 
diate command  the  allies  were  fiiUy  protected, 
and  the  troops  preserved  ip  such  order  and  dis- 
cipline,* as,  whenever  they  should  be  employed, 
gave  the  moot  enoouraginj;  prospect  of  victory. 

Such  was  the  report  in  fiivour  of  this  young 
man,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  firet  Roman 
statesman  or  warrior,  who  showed  any  consider- 
able disposition  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
literature  and  ingenbus  arts  of  the  Greeks.  In 
this  particular,  his  Carthaginian  rival  is  -said  to 
have  advanced  before  him,  having  long  studied 
the  language  and  learning  of  those  nations ;  and 
having  m  his  retinue  some  persons  from  Greece 
to  aid  him  in  the  use  of  their  writings. 

Scipio^  while  he  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Sjiain,  having  already  conceived  his  design  upon 
Africa,  had  with  this  view  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  Syphax,  king  of  Nuroidia^  and  had 
actually  made  a  visit  in  person  to  this  prince,  Who, 
being  at  variance  with  Carthage,  was  easily  pre- 
vails upon  to  promise  his  support  to  the  Romans, 
in  case  they  should  carry  the  war  into  that  coun- 
try. The  Roman  general,  now  ready  to  embark 
with  a  considerable  army,  sent  Lalius  with  the 
firat  division,  probably  to  examine  the  ccvst,  to 
choose  a  proper  station  at  which  to  fix  the  a«em- 
bling  of  his  fleet,  and  to  call  upon  the  king  of 
Numidia  to  perform  his  engagements. 

This  divinon  of  the  fle^  at  its  first  appear- 
ance, was  supposed  to  bring  the  Roman  procon> 
sal,  with'  all  his  forces,  firoin  Sicily ;  and  tiie  Car- 
thaginiaiia^  whatever  reason  they  might,  for  some 
time,  bsTe  had  to  expect  this  eivent,  .were  in  a 
great  measure  unprepared  for  it  They  had 
their  levies  to  make  at  hoilie.-  and  troops  to  hire 
from  abroad;  their  fotrttflcations  were  out  of  re- 
pair, and  their  stores  and  magazines  unfurnished. 
Even  their  fleet  wis  not  in  acondition  to  meet 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  now  hastened  to  supply 
these  defects;  and,  though  undeceived  with  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  and  force  of  the  first  em- 
barkation, they  made  no  doubt  that  they  were 
soon  to  expert  another;  accordingly  th^  con- 
tinued their  preparation,  and  took  every  measure 
to  secure  themselves,  or  to  avert  the  storm  with 
which  they  were  threatened. 

Ther  had  recently  made  their  peace  with  Sy- 
phax,  Icing  of  Numidia;  and,  instead  of  an  ene- 
my in  the  person  of  this  prince,  had  obtained  for 
themselves  a  zealous  ally.  He  had  broke  off  his 
engagements  with  Scipb  and  the  Romans,  tempt- 
ed by  hb  passion  for  SM>phoni8ba,  the  daughter  of 
Hasdrabal,  a  prineipal  citizen  of  Carthage,  who 
rcfuised  to  marry  him  on  any  other  terms.    But 
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this  transseticm,  which  procond  to  the  Ciitha- 
ginians  one  ally,  kwt  them  another;  for  this  high- 
minded  woman,  who,  instead  of  a  dower,  con- 
tracted for  armies  in  defence  of  her  country,  had 
formerly  captivated  Maasinissa,  another  Numi- 
dian  pnnce,  that,  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom 
by  Syphax,  had  received  his  education,  and  iorm- 
ed  his  attachments,  at  Carthage.^  Massinissa^ 
while  he  had  hopes  of  an  allianoe  with  the  fomily 
of  Hasdrubal,  engaged  all  his  partisans  in  Nu^ 
midia  in  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  he 
hiuMelffought  their  battles  in  person.  But,  stung 
with  his  disappointnient,  and  the  preference 
which  was  given  to  his  rival,  he  determined  to 
court  the  favour  of  their  enemies;  had  made  ad- 
vances to  Scipio,  before  his  departure  from  Spaing 
and,  now,  hearing  of  the  amval  of  the  Roman 
flee^  hastened  to  Hippo^  where  Lshus  had  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  made  offer  of  his  assistanoe, 
with  that  of  his' friends  in  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Afirica,  when 
this  country  vras  about  to  become  the  scene  of 
war.  The  Carthaginians,  still  in  ho[}es  of  divert- 
ing the  ttorm,  sent  earnest  instructions  to  both 
their  generals  to  press  upon  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  distract  or  to  occupy 
their  forces,  and  to  leave  them  no  leisure  for  tKa 
invasion  of  Africa.  They  sent,  at  the  same  tiiwL 
an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Bfacedonia,  to  remina 
him  of  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  enter- 
ed with  Hannibal,  and  to  represent  the  danger 
to  which  he  and  every  other  prince  must  be  ex- 
posed from  a  people  so  ambitious  as  the  Romans^ 
if  they  were  suffered  to  unite,  by  a  conquest,  the 
resources  of  Carthage  with  those  of  Rome. 

Philip,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  many  Gre- 
cian states,  who  were  anxious  that  the  Komane 
should  have  no  pretext  to  embroil  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  made  a  se- 
parate peaoe  first  vnth  the  Etolians,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Romans  themselves  ;7  and  was 
now  extremely  averse  to  renew  the  quarrel. 
The  occasion,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  greal 
moment ;  and  he  listened  so  fiir  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Carthaginians,  as  to  furnish  them 
with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and  a  supply 
of  money. 

By  such  measures  as  these,  hpstil}^  taken  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  the  Carthaginians  en- 
deavoured to  make  amends  for  the  former  remiss- 
ness of  their  counsels.  Hitherto  they  appear 
to  have  conadered  the  war  with  little  concern, 
and  to  have  left  their  exertions  to  the  ambition 
of  a  single  famUy,  by  whom  the  state  v^as  enga- 
ged in  this  quarrel*  They  neglected  their 
strength  at  home,  in  proportion  as  they  believed 
the  enemy  to  be  at  a  distance ;  and  were  indif- 
ferent to  national  objects,  while  their  private  in- 
terests were  secure. 

The  harbour  of  Hippo^  about  fiftymiles  west 
from  Carthage,  and  under  the  Fair  Promontory, 
being  seized  by  L»liua,  furnished  aplace  of  re- 
ceptwn  for  Scipicys  fleet  This  officer  aeoord- 
ingly  sailed  from  Sicily  with. fifty  armed  galleys, 
and  four  hundred  transports.  As  he  had  reason 
to  expect  that  the  country  would  be  had  waste 
before  him,  great  part  of  thiij  shipping  was  em- 
ployed in  carrying  his  provisions  and  stores.  The 
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numben  of  hia  army  an  not  mentkyaed.  His 
fint  object  was  to  make  bimaelf  master  of  Utica, 
flituated  about  half  way  between  Carthage  and 
Hippo,  the  place  where  he  landed.  He  accord- 
ingly, without  loss  of  time,  presented  himself  be- 
fore it)  but  soon  found  himself  unable  to  execute 
his  purpose.  The  country,  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, was  laid  waste  or  cfeserted  by  the  natives, 
and  could  not  subsist  his  army.  The  Caitha- 
ffimans  had  a  sieat  force  in  field,  consisting  of 
Unity  thousana  men,  under  Hasdrubal,  the  son 
of  uisgo^  together  with  fifl^  thousand  foot  and 
ten  thousand  horse,  under  Syphaz,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  who  now  advanced  to  tne  relief  (h  Utica. 

Scipio^  on  the  junction  and  approach  of  these 
numerous  armies,  retired  firom  Utica,  took  pos- 
session of  a  peninsula  on  the  coast,  fortified  the 
isthmus  which  led  to  it,  and  in  this  station  hav- 
ing'a  safe  retreat,  both  for  his  fleet  and  his  army, 
continued  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea 
from  Sardinia,  Sialy,  and  Italy.  But  being 
thus  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  enemy,  and  not  likely,  with- 
out some  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy,  to 
make  any  further  impression  on  Africa,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  which,  though  amounting 
nearly  to  a  breach  of  fiuth,  vras  supposed  to  be 
allowed  in  war  with  an  African  enemy. 

^  The  combined  armies  of  Carthage  and  Numi- 
dia  lay  in  two  sepaiaft  encampments,  and,  it  be- 
ing winter,  were  lodged  in  huts  covered  with 
bnishwood  and  the  leaves  of  the  palm.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Roman  general  formed  a  de- 
sign to  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  which  that  alarm  mlfht  occasion, 
to  attack  them  in  the  night.  In  omer  to  gain  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  of  the 
ways  by  which  his  enussaries  must  pass  in  the 
execution  of  this  design,  he  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tioxi,  and  affected  to  treat  of  conditions  for  termi- 
nating the  war.  His  deputies,  under  this  pretence, 
being  freely  admitted  mto  the  enem^^'s  station, 
brought  him  minute  information  of  their  position, 
and  of  the  avenues  which  led  to  different  parts 
of  their  camp. 

Scipio  being  possessed  of  these  informations, 
broke  off  the  treaty,  advanced  with  his  army  in 
the  night,  and  in  many  different  places  at  once^ 
set  fire  to  Hasdrubal's  camp.  The  flames,  being 
easily  caught  by  the  dry  materials,  spread  with 
the  greatest  npidity.  I'he  Carthaginians  suppo- 
sing that  these  fires  were  accidental,  and  havuig 
no  apprehension  of  the  presence  of  an  enenw, 
ran'  without  arms  to  extinguish  them :  and  the 
Numidians,  with  still  less  concern,  left  their  huts 
to  gaze  on  the  scene,  or  to  lend  their  asslBtance. 
In  this  state  of  security  and  confusion  Scipio  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter  ;i 
and  bein^  in  consequence  of  this  action,  again 
master  of  the  field,  he  returned  to  Utkai,  and 
renewed  the  siege  or  blockade  of  that  place. 

In  such  a  surprise  and  defeat  as  tne  African 
armies  hod  now  received,  they  were  likely  to 
have  lost  their  arms  and  their  baggage,  and  to 
have  nowhere  sufficient  numbers  together  to  with- 
stand an  enemy ;  oh  this  supposition,  it  had  been 
already  propostnl  at  Carthage  to  have  recourse  to 
their  last  resort,  the  recaUing  of  Hannibal  from 
Italy.  But  this  motion,  upon  ^  report  from  Has- 
drubal and  Syphax,  that  they  were  again  arming 


1  Polyb.  lib.  zir.  o.  5.    Lit.  lib.  xzx.  c  6. 


and  assembling  their  forces,  and  that  they  wem 
joined  by  a  recruit  of  four  thousand  men,  newly 
arrived  from  Spain,  was  for  some  time  laid  aside. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  speedily  blasted  by 
a  second  defeat  which  the  combined  army  receiv. 
ed  before  they  were  fully  assembled,  and  by  a  re- 
volution which  ensued  m  the  kingdom  of  Numi- 
dia,  where  Syphax,  pursued  by  Massinissa  and 
Lslius,  was  vanquished  and  driven  from  his 
kingdom,  which  from  thenceforward  became  the 
possession  of  his  rival,  and  a  great  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Romans.  On  this  calamity  Has- 
drub^  being  threatened  by  the  populace  m  Car- 
thage with  vengeance  for  his  repeated  nuscar- 
ria^  and  being  aware  of  the  relentless  and  san- 
gumary  spirit  of  his  countrymen,  duret  not  trust 
nimself  in  their  hands ;  and  in  a  species  of  exil& 
with  a  hody  of  eight  thourand  men  that  adhered 
to  him,  withdrew  from  their  service. 

In  this  extremity  there  was  no  hope  but  in  the 
presence  of  Hannibal;  and  expresses  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  both  to  Mago  and  himself  to 
hasten  their  return  into  Africa,  with  all  the 
forces  they  could  bring  for  the  defence  ol  their 
country. 

Hannibal,  it  is  probable,  had  for  some  time 
been  prepared  for  this  measure,  having  trans- 
ports m  readiness  to  embark  his  army;  yet  he  is 
said  to  have  received  the  order  with  some  expres- 
sions of  rage.  "  They  have  now  accomplished,'* 
he  said  (speaking  of  the  opposite  fiiction  at  Car- 
thage,) "what,  by  withholduiff  from  jne  the  ne- 
cessary supports  m  this  war,  they  have  long  en 
deavoured  to  effect  They  have  wished  to  destroy 
the  family  of  Barcas}  and  rather  than  &il  in  their 
aim,  are  willing  to  bury  it  at  last  under  the  ruina 
of  their  countiy."^ 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  driven  to 
their  last  resource,  Scipb  advanced  towards  their 
city,  and  invested  at  once  both  Tunis  and  Utica, 
which,  though  at  the  distance  of  above  thirty 
miles  firom  each  other,  may  be  considered  as  bas- 
tions on  the  right  and  the  left,  which  flanked  and 
coinmanded  the  country  which  led  to  this  &moue 
place.  His  approach  gave  the  citizens  a  firesh 
alarm,  and  seemed  to  brmg  their  daimer  too  near 
to  suffer  them  to  await  the  arrival  of  relief  fixun 
Italy.  It  appeared  necessary  to  stay  the  arm  of 
the  victor  by  a  treaty;  and  thirty  senators  were 
accordingly  deputed  to  sue  for  peace.  The  depu- 
ties, in  tKeir  address  to  the  Roman  proconsul, 
laid  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  Hannibal^  suppor- 
ted, as  they  alleged,  by  a  desperate  faction  who 
had  adopted  his  wild  designs.  They  entreated 
that'the  Romans  would  once  more  be  pleased  to 
spare  a  republic  which  was  again  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  precipitant  ooonsdaof  a  few 
of  its  members. 

In  answer  to  this  abject  request,  Scipio  men- 
tioned the  terms  upon  which  he  supposed  thai 
the  Romans  would  be  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was  a^eed  to,  and  a  nego- 
tiation commenced;  but  it  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted and  prevented  of  its  final  effect  by  the 
arrival  of  Hannibal  This  general,  after  many 
changes  of  fortune,  having  taken  the  necessary 
precautions  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case  he  should 
be  called  off  for  the  defence  of  Carthage;  now  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  and  after  he  had 
supported  himself  sixteen  yean  in  Italy,  by  the 
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sole  fofoe  of  hb  penonal  ebaxaeter  and  abilitiM, 
agunit  the  whole  weight,  inititutioiu,  rMourees, 
discipline,  and  national  character  of 
CJ.  C.  551.  the  KomiuuL  transported  his  army 
from  thence,  landed  at  Hadrumetum, 
at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  quarters  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  and  cuew  to  his  standard  all  the 
femains  of  the  lately  Tanquished  armies  of  Car- 
thi^  and  all  the  foioes  which  the  repuhlie  was 
yet  m  a  state  to  supply. 

This  event  produced  a  chan(|;e  in  the  counsels 
of  Carthage,  and  inspired  the  people  with  ftesh 
pvefumpdon.  They  now  stisfated  the  &ith 
which  they  had  lately  engaged  to  Sdpio,  and 
seized  on  all  the  Ronuui  TesKls,  which,  trusting 
to  the  cessation  of  arms,  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
bay.  They  even  insulted  the  messenger  whom 
the  Roman  general  sent  to  complain  of  this  out- 
rage; and  thushoetilities^  after  a  very  short  truce^ 
were  renewed  with  redoubled  animosity  and  ran- 
cour on  both  sides. 

The  people  of  Carthage^  under  dreadful  appre- 
hensions m  becoming  a  prey  to  the  Romans, 
sent  a  nessage  to  Hannibal,  then  at  Hadrume- 
tum, to  hasten  his  march,  requesting  him  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  and  at  any  hazard  to  relieve  the 
city  from  the  dangers  and  haidships  of  a  siege. 
To  this  message  be  made  answer,  that  in  affairs 
of  state  the  councils  of  Carthage  must  dedde; 
but  in  the  conduct  of  war,  the  general  who  com- 
mands must  judge  of  his  opportunity  to  fiff  ht 

The  forcing  of  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy  was 
a  victory  to  Scii»o;  as  this  was  the  first  fruit 
which  lie  ventuxed  to  promise  from  the  invasion 
of  Africa.  With  this  enemy,  however,  in  his 
veaiv  it  was  not  expedient  to  continue  the  attack 
of  Tunis  or  Utica.  He  withdrew  his  army  frtnn 
both  these  plaoet;  and  prepared  to  contend  for 
thepossession  of  the  fiekL 

The  Carthaginian  leader,  having  collected  his 
frnces  at  Hadrumetum,  nwrehed  to  the  west- 
ward,  intending  to  oocupy  the  banks  of  the  Ba- 
mda,  and  from  thence  to  observe  and  counteract 
the  operelions  of  his  enemy.  Scipio^  intending 
to  prevent  him,  or  to  oocupy  the  advantageous 
ground  on  the  upper  Bagreda,  took  his  route  to 
ittB  same  country;  and  inmile  both  directed  their 
mareh  to  Sicca,  they  met  on  the  plains  of  Zama. 

When  the  armies  arrived  on  tnis  ground,  nei- 
ther psrty  was  in  <Sondition  to  protract  the  war. 
Hannibal,  whose  faiterest  it  would  have  been  to 
avoid  any  hanrddus  measures^  and  to  tire  out  his 
enemy  by  ddayi^  if  he  were  in  possession  of  his 
own  counti^,  or  able  to  protect  the  capital  from 
insult,  was  m  reality  obliged  to  risk  the  whole  of 
its  fortunei^  in  order  to  rescue  it^  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  theur  renewing  the 


Sdpio  was  &r  advanced  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, which  was  soion  likehr  to  be  deserted  by  its 
natives,  and  exhausted  of  eveiy  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  he  was  fu  removed  from  the  sea,  the 
principal  and  only  secure  source  of  any  lasting 
supply;  surrounded  by  enemies;  a  great  army 
under  Ebumibal  in  his  front;  the  cities  of  Utipa, 
Carthage,  and  Tunis,  vnth  all  the  anned  ibice 
that  d^nded  them,  in  his  rear. 

In  audi  drcumstanoes  both  partite  probably 
saw  the  necessity  of  immediate  action;  and  the 
Carthaginian  general,  sensible  Of  the  unequal 
stake  &  was  to  pby.  the  ssJety  of  his  oountiy 
against  the  fortune  m  a  single  army,  whose  loss 


would  not  materially  aflect  the  State  fium  wbenoo 
they  came^  chose  to  tir  the  effect  of  a  negotiation, 
and  for  this  purpose  oarired  a  personal  mterview 
with  Scipio. 

In  comphance  with  this  request  the  Roman 
general  put  his  army  in  motion,  and  the  Carthar 
giniaivi  advancing  at  the  same  time,  they  halted 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three 
miles  from  each  other.  The  generals,  attended 
by  a  few  horse,  met  on  an  eminence  between 
theb  lines.  Hannibal  began  the  conference,  by 
expressing  his  regret  tmut  the  Carthaginians 
should  have  aimed  at  any  conquests  beyond  their 
own  coasts  in  Africa,  or  the  Ronoans  beyond  those 
of  Ital}r.  « We  began,"  he  said,  **  with  a  contest 
for  Sicily;  we* proceeded  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sbn  of  Spain,  and  we  have  each  in  our  turns 
seen  our  native  land  overrun  with  strangen^  and 
our  country  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  its 
enemies.  It  is  time  that  we  should  distrust  our 
fortune,'and  drop  an  animosity  which  has  brought 
us  both  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  This  bn- 
guage  indeed  may  have  little  weight  with  you, 
who  have  been  successful  in  all  your  attempts 
and  who  have  not  yet  experienced  any  reverse  of 
fortune;  but  I  pray  you  to  profit  by  the  expe> 
rience  oif  others,  i  ou  now  behold  in  me  a  per- 
son who  was  once  almost  master  of  your  country, 
and  who  am  now  brought,  at  hist,  to  the  defence 
of  my  own.  I  encamped  vnthin  five  miles  of 
Rome^  and  offered  the  possessions  round  the 
forum  to  sale.  TTrge  not  the  chance  of  war  too 
fiir.  I  now  offer  to  surrender,  on  the  part  of 
Carthage,  all  her  pretensions  to  Spam,  Saidinii, 
Sicily,  and  every  other  island  that  lies  between 
this  continent  and  yours.  I  wish  only  for  peace 
to  my  country,  that  she  may  enjoy  undisturbed 
her  andent  posseasions  on  this  coast;  and  I  think 
that  the  terms  I  offer  you  are  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  to  procure  it*' 

To  this  address  Sdpio  reptied,  "That  the 
Romans  had  not  been  aggressors  m  the  present 
or  preceding^  wars  with  Carthage:  that  they 
strove,  to  maintain  theiT  own  ri^rms,  and  to  pro- 
tect ^dr  allies;  and  that,  suitably  to  these 
righteous  intentions,  they  had  been  nivoured  by 
the  justice  of  the  gods :  that  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself  the  instability  of  human  afiain^  nor 
should  be  more  on  his  guard  against  the  chances 
of  war.  The  terms,'*  ne  said,  **  which  you  now 
propose  might  have  been  accepted  o{  nad  you 
offend  them  while  yet  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed, 
as  a  prehide  to  the  treaW,  to  remove  from  thence; 
but  now,  that  you  are  driven  from  every  post  you 
propose  to  surrender;  and  are  forced,  not  only  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  but  are  stripped  of 
part  of  your  ovm.  These  concessions  are  no 
u>nger  suffident;  they  are  no  more  than  a  part 
of  me  conditions  already  agreed  to  by  your  coun- 
trymen, floid  which  they,  on  your  appearance  in 
.A^ica,  so  basdy  retracted.  Besides  what  you 
now  offer,  it  was  pronused  on  dieir  part,  that  all 
Roman  captives  shouki  be  restored  without  lan- 


som;  thataU  armed  diips  should  be  delivered  up; 
a  sum  of  &ve  thousand  talents  should  oe 
paid,  and  hostages  given  by  Carthage  fortheper- 
rormance  of  all  these  articles. 

*'  On  the  credit  of  this  agreement  we  gnmted 
a  cessation  of  arms,  but  were  shamefully  wtrayed 
by  the  councils  of  Carthage.  Now  to  abate  any 
part  of  the  articles  whk^  were  then  stipulated, 
would  be  to  reward  a  braach  of  foitfa,  and  to  in- 
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struct  nations  hereafter  how  to  profit  by  perfidy. 
You  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  I  will  not  so 
much  as  transmit  to  Rome  any  proposal  that  does 
not  contain,  as  preliminariea,  every  article  for- 
merly stipulated,  tc^gether  with  such  additional 
concessions  as  may  mduce  the  Romans  to  renew 
the  treaty.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  Car- 
thage must  vuiquisl^  or  submit  at  discretion."^ 

From  this  interview  both  parties  withdrew 
with  an  immediate  prospect  of  action ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  neither  having  any  hopes  of  advan- 
tage from  delay  or  surprise,  came  lorth  into  the 
plain  in  order  of  battle. 

Hannibal  formed  his  army  in  three  lines  with 
their  elephants  in  front 

Scipio  drew  forth  his  lemons  in  their  usual  di- 
visions, but  somewhat  difierently  disposed. 

Hannibal  had  above  eighty  elephants,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  begin  the  action.  Behind 
these  he  formed  the  mercenary  troops  composed 
of  Grauls,  Ligurians,  and  Spaniards.  In  a  second 
line  he  plarad  the  Africans  and  natives  of  Car- 
tha^ ;  and  in  a  third  line,  about  ludf  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  behind  the  first,  he  placed  the  veterans  who 
had  shared  with  himself  in  all  the  dangers  and 
honours  of  the  Italian  war.  He  placed  his  cavalry 
in  the  wings  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Scipio  posted  Lclius  with  the  Roman  cavslry 
on  his  left,  and  Massinissa  with  the  Numidian 
horse  on  ms  right  He  placed  the  manipules,  or 
divisions  of  the  legions,  not  as  usual,  mutually 
covering  their  intervals,  but  covering  each  other 
from  front  to  rear.  His  intention  in  this  disposi- 
tion was  to  leave  continued  avenues  or  lanes, 
through  which  the  elephants  miffht  pass  without 
ierin£  the  columns.  At  tne  bead  of  each 
line  he  puced  the  Velites,  or  irregular  infimtry, 
with  orders  to  gall  the  elephants,  and  endeavour 
to  force  them  Mck  upon  their  own  lines;  or,  if 
this  could  not  be  effected,  to  fly  before  them  into 
the  intervals  of  the  heavy-^rmed  foot,  and,  by  the 
ways  which  were  left  open  between  the  manipule^ 
to  conduct  them  into  the  rear.  It  being  the  na- 
ture of  these  animals,  even  in  their  wild  state,  to 
be  the  dupes  of  their  own  resentment,  and  tofoUow 
the  hunter  by  whom  they  are  galled  into  any 
snare  that  is  prepared  for  them;'  the  design  thus 
formed  by  Scipio  to  mislead  them,  accordingly 
proved  suocessniL  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  be^m 
to  skirmish  on  the  wings,  Hannibal  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  elephants  to  charge.  Tney  were  re- 
ceived by  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  from  the 
Roman  light  infantry,  and,  as  usual,  carried  tneir 
riders  in  different  directions.  Some  broke  into 
their  own  line  with  considerable  disorder,  others 
fled  between  the  armies  and  escaped  bjr  the  flanks, 
and  many,  incited  with  rage,  as  Scipio  had  fore- 
seen, pursued  the  enemy  that  galled  tnem  through 
the  intervals  of  the  Roman  divisions  quite  out  of 
the  action ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  front  of  the  two 
armies  was  cleared  of  these  animals,  and  of  all  the 
irregulars  who  had  skirmished  between  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

In  ue  mean  time  the  first  and  second  line  of 
Hannibal's  foot  had  advanced,  to  profit  by  the  im- 
pression which  the  elephants  were  likely  to  make. 
The  third  line  still  remained  on  its  ground,  and 
seemed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  actk>n. 

In  this  posture,  the  first  line  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians^ 
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engaged  with  the  Romui  IcdoDst  and,  after  m 
short  resistance,  were  forced  back  on  the  secMid 
line,  who,  having  orders  not  to  receive  them,  nor 
aUow  them  to  pass,  presented  their  arms:  TIm 
fugitives  were  accordingly  massacred  on  both 
sides,  and  fell  by  the  swords  of  their  own  paity^ 
or  by  those  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  tine,  oonsistinff  of  the  African  and. 
native  troops  of  Carthage,  nad  a  similar  fate; 
they  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  or  by 
those  of  their  own  reserve,  who  had  orders  to  re- 
ceive them  on  their  swords,  and  turn  them  back, 
if  possible,  against  the  enemy. 

Scipio^  after  so  much  blood  had  been  shed,  find- 
ing his  men  out  of  breath,  and  spent  with  hard 
labour,  embarrassed  with  heaps  of  the  slain, 
scarcely  able  to  keep  their  fixiting  on  ground  be- 
come slippery  with  mud  and  gore^  and  in  these 
circumstances  likely  to  be  instantly  attacked  by  a 
fresh  enemy,  who  had  yet  borne  no  part  in  the 
contest,  he  endeavoured,  without  kws  of  time,  to 
put  hiinseif  in  a  posture  to  renew  the  engagement 

^i8  cavalry,  by  good  fortune,  in  these  hazard- 
ous drcumstances,  were  victorious  on  \)Oth  tho 
wings,  and  were  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  the  g^round  to  be  cleared;  and  his 
columns,  in  the  original  form  of  the  action,  hav- 
ing been  somewhat  displaced,  he  ordered  those  of 
the  first  line  to  close  to  the  centre ;  those  of  the 
second  and  third  to  divide^  and,  gaining  the 
flanks,  to  form  in  a  continued  line  wiu  the  front 
In  this  manner,  while  ^e  ground  was  clearing 
of  the  dead,  probably  by  the  Yetites  or  irregular 
troops,  he,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  and 
without  any  interval  of  confusion,  completed  his 
line  to  receive  the  enemy.  An  action  ensued, 
which,  being  to  decide  the  event  of  this  memor- 
able war,  was  likely  to  remain  some  time  in  sus- 
pense; when  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army» 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  horse  they  had 
routed,  fell  on  the  nank  of  the  Carthaginian  in- 
fimtry, and  obliged  them  to  give  way. 

Hannibal  had  rested  his  hopes  of  victory  on 
the  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  attack  of 
his  elephants,  andif  this  should  fail,  on  the  steady 
valour  of  the  veterans,  whom  he  reserved  for  the 
last  effort  to  be  made,  when  he  supposed  that  the 
Romans,  already  exhausted  in  their  conflict  with 
the  two  several  lines  whom  he  sacrificed  to  their 
ardour  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  might  be 
unable  to  contend  with  the  third,  yet  fresh  for 
action  and  inured  to  victory.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  effect  of  Ins  elephants,  by  the  pre- 
caution which  Scipio  had  taken  in  opening  his 
intervals,  and  in  forming  continued  lanes  for  their 
passage  from  front  to  rear ;  and  of  the  effect  of 
nis  reserve,  by  the  return  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
while  the  action  was  yet  undecided.'  Having 
taken  no  measures  to  secure  a  retreat  nor  to  save 
any  part  of  his  army,  he  obstinately  fought  every 
minute  of  the  day  to  the  last ;  and  when  he  could 
delay  the  victory  of  his  enemy  no  longer,  he 
quitted  the  field  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  of 
whom  many,  overwhelmed  with  hunger  and  &- 
tigue^  having  &]len  by  the  way,  he  arrived  with  a 
few,  m  the  course  of  two  days  and  two  nights,  at 
Hadrumetum.  Here  he  embarked  and  prwxeded 
by  sea  to  Carthage.  His  arrival  convmccd  his 
countrymen  of  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Se«ing 
HanqQiyl  without  an  army,  tlicy  believed  them- 
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•elres  vanqaished;  and,  with  mindB  onmoTided 
with  that  spirit  which  supported  the  Romans 
when  overthrown  at  Thiasimenus  and  Cannie, 
were  now  desirous,  by  any  concessions,  to  avert 
the  supposed  neoessaiy  consequences  of  their  fiite. 

The  riotous  populace^  that  had  so  lately  pur- 
raed  with  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  tear 
asunder  the  supposed  authors  of  peace,^  were  now 
silent,  and  reaay  to  embmce  any  terms  thatmi^ht 
be  prescribed  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  knowmg 
how  Uttle  his  countrymen  were  qualified  to  con- 
tend with  misfortune,  confessed  in  the  Senate. 
that  he  was  come  from  deciding,  not  the  event  of 
A  smgle  battle,  but  the  &te  ot  a  ^reat  war,  and 
advised  them  to  accept  of  the  victor's  terms.* 
They  accordingly  determined  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  the  mean  tmie  the  Roman  army,  in  pursuit 
of  its  victory,  was  returned  to  the  coast;  and 
having  received  from  Italy  a  huge  supply  of 
fltoies  and  military  engines^  together  widi  a  rein- 
fi>R»mcnt  of  fifty  galleys,  was  m  a  condition,  not 
only 'to  resume  the  siege  of  Utica  and  Tunis,  but 
hkimae  to  threaten  with  a  storm  the  capital  it- 
self; and,  for  this  purpose,  began  to  invest  the 
town  and  block  up  the  harbour. 

Sdpio  being  himself  embarked,  and  conducting 
the  fleet  to  its  station,  was  met  by  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  that  hoisted.wreaths  of  Dhve  and  other  en- 
signs of  peace.  This  vessel  had  ten  commission- 
ers on  boArd,  who  were*  authorized  to  declaVe  the 
submission  of  Carthage,  and  to  receive  the  victor's 
commands. 

The  ambition  of  Scipio  might  have  inclined 
bun  to  urge  his  victory  to  the  utmost ;  that  he 
might  carry,  instead  of  a  treaty,  the  spoils  of  Cai^ 
tht^  to  adorn  his  triumph  at  Rome.  But  the 
impatience  with  which  the  consuls  of  the  present 
and  of  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  snatch 
from  his  hands  tHe  glory  of  tenninatinv  the  war, 
may,  with  other  motives,  have  induced  him  to  re- 
ceive the  submission  of  the  vanquished  upon  the 
first  terms  that  appeared  sufficiently  honourable, 
and  suited  to  the  object  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted. 

In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  that  Claudius,  by  his  unpatience  to  sup- 
irfant  him  in  this  command,  had  saved  the  repub- 
Bc  of  Carthage.^  But  men  seldom  act  firom  any 
■ingle  consideration;  and  Scipio  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, jusdy  supposed  to  have  had  otb^  and 
nobler  motives  than  this  jealousy  of  a  successor. 
fie  b  even  said  to  have  spared  the  rival  of  his 
country,  in  order  to  maintain  the  emuktion  of 
eouzage  and  of  national  virtue.  This  motive 
Cato^  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  canadty 
of  qusstor,  and  who  was  not  inclined  to  mtter, 
did  mm  the  honour  to  assign  in  a  speech  to  the 
wnate.' 

Scipio^  having  appointed  the  Cartha^nian 
commissioners  to  attend  him  at  Tunis,  prescribed 
the  following  terms :  • 

That  Carthase  should  continue  to  hold  in  Af- 
rica all  that  she  had  possessed  before  the  war,  and 
be  governed  by  her  own  laws  and  institutions: 

That  she  should  make  immediate  restitution 
of  all  Roman  ships  or  other  effects  taken  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laU  truce : 
Should  release  or  deliver  up  all  captives  de- 
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serters,  or  fugitive  slaves,  taken  or  received  dur- 
ing; any  part  of  the  war : 

Surrender  the  whole  of  her  fleet,  saving  ten 
gallies  of  three  tier  of  oars: 

Deliver  up  all  the  elephants  she  then  had  in 
the  stalls  of  the  republic,  and  refrain  from  taming 
or  breaking  any  more  ojf  those-  animals : 

That  she  should  not  make  vrar  on  any  nation 
whatever  without  consent  of  the  Romans : 

That  she  should  indenmify  Massinissa  for  all 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  war: 

And,  to  reimburse  the  Romans,  pay  a  sum  of 
ten  thousand  talents,*  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
talents  a  year  for  fifty  years: 

That  toe  state  should  give  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  these  several  articles,  such  as 
Scipio  should  select  from  the  noblest  families  of 
Carthage,  not  under  fourteen,  nor  exceeding 
thirty  years  of  ase : 

Ana  that,  untu  this  treaty  should  be  ratifi^ 
they  should  suppljr  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa 
with  pay  and  provisions. 

When  these  conditions  were  reported  in  the 
senate  of  Cartha^  one  of  the  members  arose, 
and,  in  terms  of  mdlgnation,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  acceptance  of  them:  but  Hannibal, 
with  the  tone  of  a  master,  interrupted  and  com- 
manded him  silence.  Tins  action  was  resented 
by  a  general  cry  of  displeasure ;  and  Hannibal,  in 
excuse  of  his  rashness,  informed  the  senate,  that 
he  had'  left  Carthage  while  yet  a  child  of  nine 
years  old;  that  he  was  now  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  ;  and,  after  a  life  spent  in  camps  and  mllitaTy 
operations,  returned  for  the  first  time  to  bear  lua 
part  in  political  councils;  that  he  hoped  they 
would  bear  vrith  his  inexperience  in  matters  of 
civil  form,  and  regard  more  the  tendency  than  the 
manner  of  what  he  had  done ;  thai  he  was  sensi- 
ble the  proposed  terms  of  peace  were  unfavour^ 
able,  but  he  knew  not  how  else  his  country  wa« 
to  be  rescued  from  her  present  difficulties;  he 
wished  to  reserve  her  for  a  time  in  which  she 
could  exert  her  resolution  with  more  advantage. 
He  hoped  that  the  senate  would,  in  the  present 
extremity,  accept,  without  hesitation,  and  even 
without  consultmg  the  people,  conditions  which, 
though  hard,  were,  notwithstanding,  less  fatal  to 
the  commonwealth  than  any  one  could  have 
hoped  for  in  the  night  that  followed  the  battie  of 
Zamfu* 

The  conditions  were  accordingly 
n.  C.  552.  accepted,  -and  deputies  were  sent  to 
Rome  with  conceteions,  wh|ch  in 
some  measure  stripped  the  republic  of  her  sove- 
reignty. The  ra^cation  of  the  treaty  was  re- 
mitted to  Scipio^  and  the  peace  concluded  on  the 
terms  he  had  prescribed. 

Four  thousand  Roman  captives  were  instantly 
released :  five  hundred  galleys  were  delivered  up 
and  burnt:  the  first  payment  of  two  hundred 
talents  was  exacted,  and,  under  the  execution  of 
this  article^  many  members  cf  the  Carthaginian 
senate  were  in  tears.  Hannibal  was  observed  to 
smile,  and  being  questioned  on  this  insult  to  the 
public  distress,  nuide  answer.  That  a  smile  of 
scorn  for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their 
ootmtry,  until  it  affected  their  own  interest,  was 
an  expression  of  sorrow  for  Carthage. 

8  Near  two  milUoni  tdnWng. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


8laU  qf  Rome  at  the  Petue  wUh  Carthage— Wan  with  the  Gavls—WUh  the  Macedonia.^ 
Battle  qf  CynociephaUB — Peaoe — Preedom  to  Greece — Prelude*  to  the  War  with  Antioehve — 
F%ight  qf  Hannibal  to  that  Prince — Anttochur  panes  into  Europe — Diapositioru  made  by  the 
Romano^F^ight  qf  Antioehus  to  Arior^Hia  Defeat  at  the  MounUdnt  qf  Sipylue — Peace  and 
Settlement  qf  Aria — Couree  qf  Roman  AJ^aire  at  B6me{4^.  ' 


IN  the  coone  of  the  war,  which  terminated  in 
■0  diatineuiahed  a  auperiority  of  the  Roman  over 
the  CarUiaginian  republic,  the  victors  had  ex- 
perienced much  greater  diatreaa  than  had,  even  in 
the  bat  atage  of  Uie  conflict,  fiiUen  to  the  share  of 
the  vanqniahed.  The  greater  part  of  their  terri- 
tory, during  a  aeries  of  years,  lay  waste;  waa 
luined  in  its  habitations,  plundered  of  ita  alaves 
and  ita  cattle,  and  deserted  of  ita  people.  The 
city  itself  waa  reduced  to  a  acanty  supply  of 
provisions  that  threatened  immediato  raiimne.i 
Amonff  other  modes  of  taxation  deviaed  at  this 
time,  the  monopoly  of  salt  waa  established  or  re- 
newed ;  but  every  public  fund  that  waa  consti- 
tuted in  the  ordinary  way  being  insufficient,  the 
atate  had  recourse  to  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  its  members,  and  called  for  their  plate  and  other 
omamenta  of  silver  and  gold  to  defiray  the  ex- 
penaea.  They  debaaed  their  ailver  coin  byagreat 
mixture  of  alby,  and  farther  reduced  the  copper 
Aas  firom  its  late  coinage  at  two  ounces  to  one.' 
The  numbeni  of  the  people  on  the  rolls,  either  by 
desertion  or  by  the  swonl  of  the  enemy,  uncom- 
monly fiital  in  such  a  series  of  battles,  wepe  re- 
duced from  two  hundred  and  aeventy  thouaand 
to  nearly  the  half* 

In  the  musters  and  levies,  no  less  than  twelve 
colonics  at  once  withheld  their  names,  and  re- 
fused their  support  Yet,  proof  against  the  whole 
of  these  suffenngs,  the  Romans  maintained  the 
conflict  with  a  resolytion  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  they  considered  the  amallest  oonceaaion  aa 
eauivttlent  to  ruin.  In  the  farther  exertion 
of  thia  unconquerable  spirit,  when  the  pressure 
of  this  war  waa  removed,  their  fbrtunea  rose  to  a 
flood  of  prosperity  and  greatneas,  proportioned  to 
the  low  ebb  to  which  they  aeemea  to  nave  &lien 
in  the  course  of  it 

They  joined,  in  Sicily,  to  their  former  poaaea- 
aions,  the  dty  of  Syracuse  and  the  whole  kiiw- 
domofHiero.  In  Spain,  they  succeeded  to  all  the 
posBcssiona,  to  all  the  claims  and  pretensionH  of 
Carthage,  and  became  maaters  or  all  that  had 
been  the  aubiect  of  dispute  in  the  war.  They 
brought  Carthage  herself  under  contribution,  and 
reduced  her  ahix)st  to  the  state  of  a  province. 

On  the  side  of  Macedonia  and  illyricum,  in 
their  treaty  with  Philip  and  his  allien  they  re- 
tained to  themselves  considerable  pledgee,  not 
only  of  security,  but  of  power;  and  began  to  be 
considered  in  tlie  coancib  of  Grreece,  aa  the  prin- 
cipal arlnters  of  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

In  Italy,  where  their  progress  was  still  of 
greater  consequence,  they  oeoone  more  absolute 
masters  than  they  had  been  before  the  war. — 
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The  cantona,  which,  in  ao  geoeial  a  defeotian  of 
their  other  aUiea,  had  continaed  faithful  to  them^ 
were  fond  of  the  merit  they  had  acquired,  and 
were  conflrmed  in  tl^ir  attachment  by  the  nafaita 
of  xeal  whidi  they  had  exerted  in  ao  proaperoua 
a  cause.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  i»> 
volted,  or  withdrawn  their  allegiance,  wen  ra- 
duced  to  a  atate  of  aubmission  more  entire  than 
they  had  fbrmeriy  acknowlddged ;  and  the  aoT»> 
reignty  of  thia  whole  country  being,  till  now, 
precarious  and  tottering,  derived,  from  the  very 
storm  which  had  ahaken  it,  atability  and  fbice. 

But,  notwithatanding  the  splendour  of  such 
nmid  advancement,  ana  of  the  nijgh  military  and 
political  talenta  which  procured  it,  if  by  any  ac- 
cident the  career  of  the  Romanahad  been  sU^at 
the  preaent  era,  ttneu  name,  it  ia  probable^  would 
never*  have  appeared  ovt  the  record  of  poliabed 
nations,  nor  they  themaelvea  been  otherwiae 
known  than  aa  a  barbarous  dynaaty,  that  fell  a 
ptrey  to  aome  more  fortunate  pretenders  to  domi- 
nion and  conquest 

The  Romana,  being  altogether  men  of  the 
sword,  or  of  the  state,  made  no  appUcation  to  let- 
ten  or  aedentary  occupationa.  Cato  is  introduced 
by  Cicero  aa  saying,  That  it  had  been  andentlr 
the  fashion  at  Roman  feaata  to  ling  heroical  bal> 
lada  in  honour  of  their  anceston :  but  that  thia 
custom  had  been  discontinued  in  hia  own  time; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  peat  change  which . 
their  laxiguage  underwent  m  a  few  years,  that 
they  had  no  popular  or  established  oompoaitiona 
in  writing,  or  even  in  vulgar  tradition,  by  which 
the  uniformity  of  language  haa,  in  other  inatanoea^ 
been  longer  preserved.-*>They  had  hitherto  no 
historian,  poet,  or  philosopher;  and  it  waa  only 
now,  that  any  taate  began  to  appear  for  the  com- 
positiona  of  auch  authors.  Fabius,  Ennius,  and 
Cato,  became  the  first  bistoriaru  of  their  couiktry, 
and  raised  the  firat  literary  monumenta  of  geniua 
that  were  to  remain  with  posterity  .< 

The  inclination  which  now  appeared  for  the 
learning  of  the  Greeka  was,  by  many,  oonaideied 
aa  a  lauk  of  degeneracjr,  ami  gave  riae  to  the 
never-ending  diapute,  which,  in  this  aa  in  other 
nationa,  took  place  between  the  patrons  of  anciait 
and  modem  maimers.  The  admirera  of  ancient 
timea,  being  attached  to  what  they  received  from 
their  ancestors,  were  disposed  to  reject  every  new 
improvement,  and  aeemed  willing  to  stop  the 
prograas  of  ingenuity  itself.  The  gay,  aira  the- 
foshionable,  on  the  other  hand,  liked  what  waa 
new ;  were  fond  of  every  change,  and  would  ever 
adopt  the  latest  invention  aa  the  model  of  pro- 
priety, elegance,  and  beauty. 

To  the  aimpUcity  of  the  Roman  manners  in 
other  respects,  and  to  the  abili^  of  the  moat  ac-  * 
complished  councils  of  state,  waa  joined  a  very 
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groos  impewUtian,  which  led  to  many  acts  of  ab- 
surdity and  cruettj.  In  thispaiticumritappean, 
that  the  conceptions  of  men  are  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  their  civil  and  political,  as  well  as 
military  character;  and  that  me  rites  thejr  adopt, 
even  when  innocent,  and  the  most  admissible  ex- 
pressions of  worships  do  not  deserve  to  be  record- 
ed for  any  other  purpose,  than  to  show  how  &r 
they  axe  arlntrary;  and  how  little^  in  many  in- 
stanoefl^  they  are  directed,  even  among  nations 
otherwise  tike  most  aocompliahed,  by  any  rule  of 
utility,  humani^,  or  reason. 

A  little  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war,  Uie  Roman  senate,  i^n  the  report  of  a  pro- 
phecy that  the  Grauls  and  the  Greeks  were  to 
pooooss  the  city,  ordered  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
each  of  those  nations  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
market-place;  supposing,  we  may  imagine,  that, 
by  this  act  of  monstrous  injustice  and  cruelty, 
they  were  to  fulfil  or  dode  thie  prediction.'  They 
attended  to  the  numberiesB  prodigies  that  were 
annually  collected,  and  to  'the  charms  that  were 
suggested  to  avert  the  evils  which  those  prodi- 
^es  were  supposed  to  pressge,  no  less  than  they 
cod  to  the  most  serious  amirs  of  the  common- 
wealth.* They  frequently  seemed  to  impute 
their  distresses  more  to  the  neglect  of  supersti- 
tious ritea^  than  to  the  misoonduct  of  their  offi- 
cers, or  to  the  superiority  of  their  enemies.  Fa- 
biua,  who^  by  perseverance  and  steadiness,  had 
the  merit  of  restorinjg  their  afiairs,  Was  no  less 
celebrated  for  his  diligence  in  avertixiff  the  effect 
of  prodigies  and.  unharoy  presages,  tban  he  v?as 
for  the  conduct  and  ability  of  a  cautious  and  suc- 
cessful commander.'  Even  Scipio  is  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  his  dreamS)  and  to  have  pre- 
tended to  special  revdattons. 

From  such  examples  as  these,  we  may  learn 
the  fidlacy  of  partial  representations  of  national 
character,  and  carefully  to  guard  against  drawing 
an^r  inference  from  the  defects  or  aoeomphshments 
which  a  people  may  exhibit  of  one  kind,  to  estab- 
lish those  of^another. 

The  peace  with  Carthage  was  introduced  with 
wome  popular  acts  in  &vour  of  those  who  had 
snffisred  remarkably  in  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  war.  Large  quantities  of  com  that  had 
been  seized  in  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  were 
sold  in  the  dky  at  a  low  price,  and  a  consiaerable 
distribution- or  kuid  was  made  to  numben  of  the 
people  in  reward  of  their  long  and  perik>U8  services. 

These  precedents,  however  reasonable  in  the 
circumstances  from  which  they  arose,  were  the 
sources  of  great  abuse;  private  citizens,  in  the 
sequel,  were  taught  to  rely  on  puUic  gratuities, 
and  were  made  to  hope,  that,  in  the  nudst  of  sloth 
and  riot,  they  might  subeiit  without  care,  and 
witBout  industry.  Soldien  were  taught  to  expect 
extraordinary  rewards  for  ordinary  services;  and 
ambitious  leaders  were  instructed  how  to  transfer 
the  affection  and  the  hopes  of  the  legions  from 
the  republic  to  themselves. 

The  troaty  with  Carthag&  while  it  terminated 
the  principal  war  in  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged, left  them  at  leisure  to  pursue  a  variety  of 
quarrel  which  still  remained  on  their  hands, 
rather  than  bestowed  entire  peace.  The  Insu- 
brei^  and  other  Gaulish  nations  on  the  Po,  al- 
though they  had  not  taken  the  foil  advantage 
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which  thepresenoeof  Hannibal  iu  Italy  ought  have 
given  them  against  the  Romans,  were  unable  to 
remain  at  peace,  and  were  unwUling  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  any  nation  over  their 
own.  Having  a  Uarthaginian  exile,  of  the  name 
of  Hamilcar,  at  Uieir  head,  they  attempted  again 
to  dislodge  the  colonies  of  Cremona  and  Plaoentia ; 
and  on  tnat  side,  with  various  events  for  some 
years,  fhrmsfaM  oooupatipn  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. 

Philips  notvrithstanding  the  treaty  of  peaesL 
which,  about  three  years  ^ore,  he  had  conduded 
with  the  Romans,  had  lately  supplied  the  Car> 
thaginians  with  an  aid  c^  four  thousand  men,  and 
asumofmonef.  Of  the  men  he  had  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Cfarthage,  many  had  been  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  detained  as  captives. 
Trusting,  however,  to  the  authoritV'of  his  croyrn, 
he  sent,  during  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Romans  anu  Carthaginianfl^  a  message 
to  demand  the  enlargement  of  uose  Macedonian 
captives.  To  this  meetaae  the  senate  replied  with 
disdain,  that  the  king.of^Mscedonia  appeared  to 
desire  a  war  and  should  have  it 

The  people,  nevertheless,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  late  contest,  engaged  in  this  war  with 
uncommon  reluctance.  The  senate,  they  thought, 
was  directed  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  memMrs, 
who  never  ceased  to  seek  for  new  subjects  of  tri- 
umph, and  for  fresh  occasion  of  military  honours. 
But  notwithstanding  theb  averrion  to  enter  into 
a  war  upon  these  motives,  they  were  ^rsuaded 
to  give  thdr  consent  upon  a  representation  of  the 
ereat  progress  which  was  making  by  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  his  own  country,  in  order  to 
c&ck  or  prevent  his  designs  upon  Italy. 

Philip,  from  being  the  heaa  of  a  free  confede- 
racy, in  which  the  Achieans,  and  many  other 
stetes  of  Greece,  were  united,  aspired  to  become 
the  despotic  sovereign  of  that  country;^  and. 
either  by  insinuation  or  force,  had  made  himself 
master  of  most  places  of  consequence  round  the 
iEgean  sea,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asis.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  an  infant  son  of  that  prince  to  the  throne 
of  Egnit,  Philip  had  entered  into  a  treaty  wUh 
Antiochufl^  king  of  Syria,  to  divide  between  them 
the  possessions  of  the  Egyptian  monarehy ;  and 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  more  distent  operations, 
was  busy  in  reducing  the  places  which  stul  held  out 
against  him  in  Greece,  and  in  ito  neighbourhood. 

For  thb  purpose  he  sent  an  army  with  orders 
to  take  possession  of  Athens,  and  was  himself 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Abydos.  The  Atheni^ 
ana  sent  a  message  to  Rome  to  sue  for  protection. 
**  It  is  no  longer  a  questiim,"  said  the  consul  Sul- 
picius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people,  ^'whether 
you  will  have  a  war  with  Philip^  but  whether 
you  will  have  that  war  in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy. 
If  you  stay  until  Philip  has  taken  Athene  as 
Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  you  may  then  see  nim 
arrive  in  Italy,  not  after  a  march  of  .five  months, 
and  afler  the  passage  c^  tremendous  mountains, 
but  after  a  voyage  Sffive  days  from  his  embarka- 
tion at  Corinth.*' 

These  considerRtions  decided  the  resolution  of 
the  Roman  people  for  war;  and  the  officers,  yet 
remaining  in  Sioly  at  the  head  of  the  sea  and  the 
land  forces  that  had  been  employed  against  Car^ 
thaae  had  orden^  vrithout  touching  on  Italy,  to 
make  sail  for  the  coast  of  Epims. 
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The  ooDfloi  Solpidus  was  des- 
tined to  command  m  that  country. 
He  found,  upon  his  arriva],  that 
Attaluii  the  king  of  Pergamua,  and  the  republic 
of  Rhodei^  had  token  aims  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Philip.  In  conceit  with  these  allies,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Daidanians  and  other  can- 
tons whojoined  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  Iloman  consul  ^as  enabled  to  relieve  and 
to  protect  the  Athenians.  But  the  other  states 
of  Greece,  though  abeady  ayerse  to  the  preten- 
■ons  of  Philia  and  impatient  of  his  usurpations ; 
even  the  EtoWifi^  though  the  most  determined 
opponents  of  this  prince,  seemed  to  be  undedded 
on  this  occasion,  and  deferred  entering  into  any 
engagement  witn  the  Romans.  The  reputation 
of  the  Macedonian  armies  was  still  very  high; 
and  it  was  doubtful,  whether  these  Italian  inva- 
ders^ considered  as  an  upstart  and  a  barbarous 
power,  might  be  able  to  jirotect  the  states  that 
declared  lor  them  against  the  vengeance  of  so 
greataking.i 

The  two  first  years  of  the  war  elapsed  with- 
out any  decisive  event  Philip  took  post  on  the 
mountains  that  separate  Epirus  from  Thessaly, 
and  effectually  prevent^  toe  Romans  from  pe- 
netrating an^  urther.  But,  in  the  third  year, 
Titus  Cluintius  Flaimninus,  yet  a  young  man 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  being  consul,  and  des- 
tined to  this  command,  brought  to  an  immediate 
issue  a  contest  which,  till  then,  had  been  held  in 


The  Roman  legion,  except  in  iti  first  encoun- 
ters with  Pyrrhus,  had  never  measured  its  force, 
or  oomDared  its  advantages  with  any  troops  form- 
ed on  the  Grecian  model,  and,  to  those  who  rea- 
soned on  the  subject,  may  have  appeared  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  One  pre- 
sumption, indeed,  had  appeared  in  favour  of  the 
legion,  that  both  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  thought 
proper  to  adopt  its  weapons,  though  there  is  no 
account  of  their  having  imitated  the  line  of  battle 
or  form  of  its  manipules. 

The  phalanx  was  calculated  to  present  a  strong 
and  impenetrable  front,  supported  by  a  depth  of 
column,  which  might  be  varied  occasionally  to 
suit  with  the  ground.  The  men  were  armed 
with  spears  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-four  feet  iii 
length.  The  five  first  ranks  could  level  and 
carry  their  pointa  to  the  front  of  the  column. 
The  remainder  rested  their  spears  obliquely  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  that  were  before  them; 
and  in  this  posture,  formed  a  kind  of  shed  to  in- 
tercept the  missiles  of  the  enemy ;  and,  with  their 
pressure,  supported,  or  urged,  the  front  of  their 
own  column. 

In  the  shock  of  the  phalanx  and  legion,  it  is 
computed,  that  every  single  man  in  the  front  of 
the  legion,  requiring  a  square  space  of  six  &et  in 
which  to  ply  big  weapons,  and  acting  with  his 
buckler  and  sword,  had  ten  points  of  the  enemy's 
spears  opposed  to  him:'  nevertheless,  the  strength 
or  the  phalanx  being  entirely  collected  in  front, 
and  depending  on,  the  closeness  of  its  order;  when 
attacked  on  Sie  flank  or  rear,  when  broken  or 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unformed,  it  was  easily 
routed,  and  was  calculated  only  for  level  groqnd, 
and  the  defence  of  a  station  accessible  only  in  one 
direction. 
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The  Roman  legion  could  act  on  its  flront,  its 
fiank,  or  its  rear.  Each  division,  or  manipule, 
and  even  the  men  that  composed  it,  could  act 
apart;  and,  if  they  had  space  enough  to  ply  their 
weapons,  could  scarcely  be  taken  by  surprise,  or 
be  made  to  suffer  for  want  of  a  determinate  order. 
It  was  serviceable,  therefore,  upon  any  ground, 
and,  except  on  the  front  of  the  phalanx,  Dad  au 
undoubted  advantage  over  that  body. 

In  its  ordinary  form,  the  legion  xnade  its  attack 
by  separate  divisions,  at  coiMiderable  intervals; 
and  tnis  mode  of  attack  had  a  tendency  to  break 
and  disjoin  the  front  of  the  phalanx.  The  divi- 
sions  oi  the  second  line  were  made  to  face  the  in- 
tervals of  the  first,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
any  disorder  that  might  arise  from  the  impression 
made  on  the  enemy,  whether  they  repuEBed  and 
pursued,  or  gave  way  to  the  divisions  tnat  attack- 
ed them. 

Such  are  reasonings  which  occurred  to  military 
men,  at  least  after  the  events  of  the  present  war. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Romans^  in  whatever  de- 
gree they  comprehended  this  aigument,  had  sufii- 
cient  confidence  in  their  own  weapons,  and  in 
their  loose  order,  to  encounter  the  long  spear  and 
compacted  force  of  their  enemy. 

When  Flamininus  arrived  in  Epirus,  Philip 
received  him  in  a  rugged  pass,  where  the  Aous 
bursts  from  the  mountains  that  separate  Epirus 
from  Thessaly.  This  post.was  strong,  and  could 
be  defended  even  by  irregular  troo|M;  but  the 
phalanx,  in  this  place,  had  none  of  its  peculiar 
advantages ;  the  Komans  got  round  it  upon  tlie 
heights,  and  obliged  the  king  of 
TJ.  C.  656.  Macedonia  to  retire.  He  fled 
through  Thessaly,  and,  to  incom- 
mode the  enemy  in  their  attempts  to  pursue  him, 
laid  waste  the  countiy  as  he  passed. 

The  flight  of  Philip  determined  the  Etolians 
to  take  put  in  the  war  against  him;  and  the 
Roman  general,  after  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
pai^  hemg  to  winter  in  Pnods  on  the  gulf  of 
Connth,  found,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Achean  states  were  likewise  disposea  to  join  him. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and  got  pos- 
session of  all  the  towns  in  the  Peloponnesus,  ex- 
cept Corinth  and  Argos,  which  hitherto  had  been 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  spring,  Philip,  having  with 
great  industry  collected  bm  disciplined  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom,  received  Flamininus  in  Thessaly. 
The  armies  met  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Pherse ; 
but  the  country,  bein^  interspersed  with  gardens, 
and  cut  with  plantations  and  hedges,  the  king 
declined  a  battle,  and  withdrew.  Flamininus, 
knowing  that  he  had  magazines  at  Sootusa,  sup- 
posed thai  he  was  gone  towards  that  place,  and 
followed  by  a  route  that  was  separated  from  that 
of  the  king  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  In  the  first  day's 
march,  the  Romans  and  Macedonians  were,  hid 
firom  each  other  by  the  heights;  on  the  second 
day  they  were  covered  by  a  tluck  fcg,  which 
hindered  them  from  seeing  distinctly  even  the 
diffeiQent  parts  of  their  own  armies. 

The  scouts  and  advanced  parties  on  both  sides, 
had,  about  the  same  time,  ascended  the  heights, 
to  gain  some  observation  of  their  enemy.  They 
met  by  surprise,  apd  could  not  avoid  an  engage- 
ment Each  party  sent  for  support  to  the  main 
body  of  their  respective  armies^  The  Romans 
had  begun  to  give  way,  when  a  reinforcement 
arriyed;  that  enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to  picas 
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on  the  enemyi  and  to  recover  the  height  firom 
which  they  faiad  heen  forced.  PhUip  was  deter- 
mined not  to  hazard  his  phalanx  on  that  unfa- 
vourable ground,  broken  and  interBperaed  with 
little  hills;  which,  on  account  of  their  figure, 
were  called  the  Cynocephals.*  He  sent,  never- 
theless, all  his  horse  ana  irregular  infiuitry  to  ex- 
tricate his  advanced  part^,  ahd  to  draw  tnem  off 
with  honour.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  advantage 
came  to  be  on  the  aide  of  the  Macedonians ;  and 
'the  Ronum  irregulars  were  forced  from  the  hills 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  cr]^  of  victory  was 
ouried  back  to  the  camp  of  the  kin^.  His  cour- 
tiers exclaimed  that  now  was  the  tune  to  urge  a 
flying  enemy,  and  to  complete  his  advantage. 
The  king  hesitated,  but  could  not  resist  the 
general  voice.  He  ordered  the  phalanx  to  move ; 
and  he  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing, 
while  his  left  was  marching  in  column,  had  ar- 
rived and  formed  on  the  hilL — On  his  way  to  this 
ground,  he  was  flattered  with  recent  tracts  of  the 
victory  which  had  been  gained  by  his  troops. 

FUuuininus,  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  at  the 
defeat  of  his  light  infantry,  and  seeing  a  kind  of 
panic  likely  to  spread  through  the  legions,  pot  the 
whole  army  in  motion,  and  advanced  to  receive 
his  fljring  parties.  In  that  point  of  time  the  fog 
cleared  ua  and  showed  the  nght  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  already  formed  upon  the  height. 

Flamininos  hastily  attacked  this  body,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  make  any  impression,  gave  up  the 
day,  on  that  quarter,  for  lost^  Bu^  observing 
that  the  enemy  opposite  to  his  right'  were  not  vet 
come  to  their  ground,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that 
wing,  and,  with  his  elephants  arid  light  infantry, 
supported  by  the  legions,  attacked  them  before  the 
phalanx  was  formed,  and  put  them  to  flight 

In  this  state  of  the  action,  a  tribune  ot  the  vic- 
torious legion,  being  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  as  they  fled  beyond  the  flank  of  their  own 
phalanx  on  thejright,  took  that  body  in  the  rear; 
and,  by  this  fortunate  attempt,  in  flo  critical  a  mo- 
ment, completed  the  victoir  m  all  parts  of  the  field. 

Thus  Philips  if  his  phalanx  had  any  advantage 
over  the  legion  of  the  Romans,  had  not,  in  two 
successive  encounters,  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  it ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  in  the 
movements  of  armie&  which  often  require  them 
to  act  on  varieties  of  ground,  the  chances  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  more  versatile  body.* 

i^'rom  this  field  the  king  of  Macedonia  fled  with 
a  mind  already  disposed  not  to  urge  the  fate  of 
the  war  any  fiirther.  He  retired  to  the  passes  of 
the  mountains  that  surround  the  valley  of  Tempe, 
and  from  thence  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman 
general  with  overtures  of  peace. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  manners 
and  policj  of  the  Romans,  that  the  same  motives 
of  ambition  which  urged  the  rulers  of  the  state  to 
war,  likewise,  on  occasion,  inclined  the  leaders  of 
armies  to  peace,  made  them  admit  from  an  enemy 
the  fiist  offers  of  submission,  and  embrace  any 
terms  on  which  they  could  for  themselves  lay 
claim  to  a  triumph. 

The  praver  of  the  republic,  in  entering  on  a 
war,  included  three  objecta  safety,  victory,  and 
enlargement  of  territory .^  Ever^  general  endea- 
voutmI  to  obtain  these  ends  for  Ins  country;  but, 


3  The  name  implies,  Uut  theie  hilb  reeemblad  the  head 
of  a  dog. 
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in  proportion  as  he  approached  to  the  oompletioii 
of  nis  wishes,  he  became  jealousof  his  successor, 
and  desirous  to  terminate  Uie  war  before  any  other 
shoidd  come  to  spateh  out  of  his  hands  the  tro- 
phies he  had  won.  This  people  appeared,  there- 
fore, on  most  occasions,  willing  to  man  the  van- 
quished, and  went  to  extremities  only  by  degrees, 
and  urged  by  the  ambition  of  successive  leaders, 
who^  each  in  his  turn,  wished  to  make  some  ad-' 
dition  to  the  advantages  previously  gained  to  his 
country.  At  the  same  time,  the  8M>to,  when  fbr- 
nished  with  a  JGur  pretence  for  reducing  a  province 
to  subjectk>n,  lottde  the  most  effectiud  anange- 
ments  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Flaviininus,  on  the  present  occasion,  encourag- 
ed the  advances  that  were  made  to  him  by  Philips 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  his  applications  for  neace  at 
Rome,  and  forwarded  the  messenger  wnom  he 
sent  on  thiv  business.  The  senate,  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  king  of  Macedonia  cast  himself 
entirely  on  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  Romans 
named  ten  commissioners  to  be  joined 
0.  C.'557.  with  Flaraininus,  and  to  determine, 
in  presence  of  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  war,  what  were  to  be  the  terms  on 
which  peace  should  be  granted. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  Romans  to 
lay  hold  of  any  possessions  beyond  the  sea  of 
Ionia.  They  had  passed  into  that  country  as  the 
protectors  of  Athens,  were  now  satisfied  with  the 
title  of  deliverere  of  Greece;  and,  under  pretence 
of  setting  the  republics  of  that  <]^uarter  fiee,  de- 
tached them  from  the  Macedonian  monarchy; 
but,  in  this  manner,  made  the  first  step  towaraa 
conquest,  by  weakening  their  enemy,  and  by  strip- 
ping him  ot  great  part  of  that  power  with  which 
ne  had  been  able  to  resist  them  in  the  late  war. 

They  obliged  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  every  fortress  in  Greece, 
and  to  leave  every  Grecian  city,  whether  of  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  own  in- 
dependence and  separate  laws. 

To  secure  the  effects  of  this  treaty,  they  obliged 
him  to  surrender  all  his  ships  of  war,  except  one 
galley,  on  virhich,  it  was  said,  were  mounted  six- 
teen tier  of  oars,  requiring  a  height  above  the 
water,  and  dimensions  in  every  pe^  more  fitted 
for  ostentation  than  wieldiness  or  use. 

They  made  him  reduce  his  ordinary  military 
establishment  to  five  hundred  men,  and  forbadb 
him  entirely Jthe  use  of  elephants. 

For  themselves)  they  desired  only  to  have  the 
Roman  captives  restored,  deserters  delivered  up^ 
and  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents  to  reimburse 
the  expense  of  the  war.' 

By  this  treaty  the  Romans  not  only  weakened 
their  enemy,  but  acquired  great  accessions  of 
reputation  and  general  confidence.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  as  protectors  of  all  ftee  na^ 
tions;  and  in  this  character  took  an  ascendant 
which,  even  over  the  states  they  had  rescued 
from  foreign  usurpations^  by  degrees  might  rise 
into  sovereignty  and  a  formal  dominion. 

To  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  the  gift  of 
liberty  which  they  made  to  the  Ghredan  states^ 
they  nad  this  act  of  splendid  munificence  pro- 
claimed at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  presence  of 
great  multitudes  from  every  part  of  Greece  met 
to  solemnise  the  ordinary  games ;  add,  in  return, 
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wwe-eztolM  1i^  die  iktteren  of  their  power,  or 
the  dupesof  their  policT,  ag  the  oommon  roitorerB 
of  freedom  to  mmikind. 

The  RomaiiB  hastened  the  completion  of  the 
treaty^  by  which  they  diwiTmed  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, upon  having  reoei^ed  information  that 
Antiochoiit  king  of  Syria,  waa  in  motion  with  a 
mighty  foroe^  uid,  without  declaring  his  inten- 
tiona,  made  sail  towards  Europe.  This  prince 
aucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria  a  few  years 
before  Ptobmy  Philopater  began  to  reign  in 
£g3rpt,  or  Phiup  in  Greece;  aiSl  was  neariy  of 
the  same  age  with  those  princea.  In  his  youth  he 
waged  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  the 
'  -  •   -    '         •     ith  the  ^atntps 


.  of  Calo-Syria,  and  with 
or  governors  of  his  own  provinces,  who  attempted 
to  render  themseWes  independent,  and  to  disniem- 
ber  his  kingdom.  His  success  in  reunitbg  all  the 
members  cm  his  own  monarchy,  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  a  great  empire,  whicn  reached  from  the 
extremities  of  Armenia  and  Penda  to  Sardis  and 
the  seaa  of  Greece.  The  splendour  of  his  finrtunes 
TOocured  him  the  title  or  Antiochus  the  Great 
The  crown  of  Egypt  had  been^  for  some  time, 
the  principal  object  of  his  jealousy  and  of  his 
ambition.  He  lud  made  an  alliance  with  Philip^ 
in  which  the  common  object  of  the  parties  was  to 
avaU  themselves  of  the  minority  of  Ptolomy: 
but  he  WB  not  aware,  in  time^  how  much  the 
king  of  Macedonia  stood  m  need  of  his  support 
against  the  Romans;  or  how  much  it  was  his 
interest  to  preserve  that  kingdom  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroadmienti  of  an  ambitious  peo- 
ue,  who  now  began  to  direct  their  views  to  the 
East  He  advai^ed,  however,  though  now  too 
late,  by  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  rather  destined  for  observa- 
tion, than  for  any  decided'  part  in  a  war  which 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  those  paita. 

At  Lysimacnia,  the  Roman  deputies^  who 
were  charged  with  the  adjustment  and  execution 
of  the  late  treaty,  met  with  Antapchus,  and  re- 
monstrated against  sofliie  of  his  proceedmgs  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  as  affecting  the  possessions  both  of 
Philip  and  or  Ptokimy.  They  complained  of  his 
present  invasion  of  Europe  with  a  hostile  force. 
^The  Romans."  they  nid,  ''had  rescued  the 
Greeks  from  Philips  not  to  deliver  them  over  to 
Antiochus."  They  demanded  a  restitution  of  all 
the  towns  he  had  taken  from  Ptok>my,  and  en- 
joined him  to  refrain  from  any  attempts  on  the 
freedom  of  Greece.  * 

To  these  remonstrances  and  requisitions  the 
king  of  Syria  with  scorn  replied,  That  he  knew 
the  extent  of  his  rights,  and  was  not  to  be  taught 
by  the  Romans:  that  they  were  busy  in  setting 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  other  states^  but  set  no 
bounds  to  their  own;  advised  them  to  confine 
their  vievra  to  the  a&irs  of  Italy,  and  to  leave 
those  of  Asia  to  the  parties  concerned. 

During  the  conferences  wluch  were  held  on 
these  subjects,  each  of  the  parties,  without  com- 
municating what  the^  heard  to  the  others,  received 
report  of  the  death  of  Ptolomy,  the  infimt  king  of 
Egypt;  and  they  separated  from  each  other,  in- 
tent on  the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  or  the  benefits 
to  be  reaped,  from  this  event 

This  report,  in  which  both  parties  were  soon 
after  undeceived,*  occasioned  the  return  of  Antio- 
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ehua  into  Syria,  and  soapended  ibr  aome  tme  the 
war  which  he  was  dispoMd  to  cany  into  Europe 
0nder  pretence  of  observing  the  motions  of  this 
prince,  the  Romans,  although  they  had  professed 
an  intention  to  evacuate  the  Greek  cities,  still 
kept  possessun  of  Demetrias,  a  convenient  sea- 
g)it  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Chakas  on  the  straits  of 
Eubceai  and  Flamininua,  under  pretence  of  re^ 
straining  the  violence  of  Nahis,  the  tyrant  of 
Lacedemon,  and  of  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
that  country,^  still  remained  with  an  army  in  the 

While  the  Romans  were  canying  their  for- 
tunes with  so  high  a  hand  m  this  parti? the  worid, 
and  defeating  armies  hitherto  deemed  invindUe^ 
they  received  a  considerable  check  in  Spain. 

That  country  had  been  recentiy  divided  into 
two  provinces;  and  though  pow  possessed  by  the 
Rotnans^  without  the  competitwn  of  any  foreign 
rival,  it  continued  to  be  neU  by  a  yery  difficult 
and  precarious  tenure^  that  of  force,  oppoaed  to 
the  hnpatience  and  continual  revolts  of  a  fierce 
and  numerous  people. 

Spain  had  already  furnished  to  Italy  its  princi- 
pal supplies  of  alver  and  cold.  At  every  tnumph 
obtained  in  that  country,  tne  precious  metals  were 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  treasury 
of  Rome;  but  were  purchased  for  the  most  part 
with  the  bkKxl  of  her  legions,  and  led  her  into  a 
succession  of  wan^  in  which  ahe  experienced 
defeat  as  well  as  victory.  About  the  time  that 
Flamininus  had  terminated  the  war  m  Macedonia, 
the  Proconaul  S^mprontus,  in  the  nearer  province 
of  Spain,  was  defeated  with  the  kiss  of  many 
offidk^rs  of  rank.  He  himself  was  wounded  in 
action,  and  soon  after  died. 

Even  the  Roman  possessions  in  Italy  were  not 
yet  fully  recovered  from  the  troubles  that  had 
ariaen  in  the  time  of  the  late  war  with  Carthage. 
The  Gaulish  nationa  on  the  Po  still  continuedin 
a  state  of  hostility.  The  slaves,  of  whk^  the 
numbers  had  grestiy  increased  in  Etruria,  and 
other  parts  of  ue  country,  being  mosdy  captivea 
taken  from  enteiies  inured  tovarma  and  to  vio- 
lence, interrupted  their  servitude  with  frequent 
end  dangeroua  insurrections.  Having  persons 
among  them,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  com* 
mand  as  well  as  to  obey,  they  often  deserted  from 
their  masters,  formed  into  regular  bodies,  and 
encountered  the  armies  of  the  republk  in  battle.* 

The  ridge  of  the  Appenines  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Etniria  and  the  Roman  frontier,  still  har- 
boured fierce  and  numerous  tribes  known  by  the 
name  of  Ligurians  and  Gauls,  who  not  only  often 
and  long  defended  their  own  mountains  and 
woods,  but  likewise  frrauentiy  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Romans.  Here,  or  in  Spain,  during 
the  recess  of  other  wars,  there  was  a  continuu 
service  for  the  consuls  and  prators,  and  a  continual 
exercise  to  the  legions.  The  state,  nevertheless^ 
though  still  occupied  in  this  manner  with  petty 
enemies  and  desultory  wars,  never  k)st  sight  of 
the  great  objects  of  its  jealousy)  from  whom  were 
to  1^  apprehended  a  more  regular  oppoation, 
and  better  concerted  designs  against  its  power. 
Among  these,  the  Carthaginians  were  not  likely 
to  contmue  bnger  at  peace  than  until  they  re- 
covered their  strength,  or  had  the  |Hrospect  of 
some  powerful  support. — Antiochus,  possessed 
of  all  the  resources  <tf  Asia,  was  ready  to  join  with 
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this  or  any  other  state  that  was  inclined  to  check 
the  advancement  of  the  Roman  power. 

About  a  year  after  the  conclusion 
U.  C.  558.  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Romans 
received  intelligence,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Antiochus;  and  as  their  supposed  implacable 
enemy,  Hannibal,  was  then  m  one  of  the  first 
offices  of  state  at  Carthaee,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  the  secret  intrigues  of  those  parties  were  hos- 
tile to  Rome.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
send  a  proper  commission  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence of  an  amicable  mediation,  in  some  diner- 
ences  that  subsisted  between  Massinissa  and  the 
people  of  Carthage;  but  with  injunctions  to  the 
commissioners  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  the  de- 
signs of  the  Carthaginians ;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
demand  that  Hannfl)al,  the  supposed  author  of 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  tiie  peace  of  both 
the  republics  should  be  delivered  up. 

This  great  man,  from  the  termmation  of  the 
late  war,  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  political  de- 
partments} to  which  he  had  been  appomted,  with 
an  integrity  and  ability  worthy  of  nis  high  repu- 
tation as  a  soldier ;  but  his  reformations  m  a  cor- 
rupted state  had  procured  him  enemies  at  home, 
not  less  dangerous  than  those  he  had  encountered 
abroad.^  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
tijM,  he  susi^ted  that  the  commission  regarded 
himself  and  made  no  doubt  that  a  &ction  whose 
ambition  he  had  restrained,  and  many  particular 
persons  whom  he  had  recently  incensed  by  the 
reformation  of  certain  abuses  in  which  they  were 
interested,  would  gladly  seize  that  opportunity  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  m>m 
fear  or  some  other  motives,  prevail  on  a  corrupted 
people  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
sai((  that  he  had  been  long  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gence of  this  sort,  and,  without  any  embarrass- 
ment, appeared,  upon  the  arrival  of  tnese  messen- 
gers, in  sul  the  functions  of  his  public  character; 
but  at  night  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  set  sail 
for  Asia.*  He  was  received  by  Antiochus  at 
Ephesus,  and  treated  as  a  person  worthy  to  direct 
me  councils  of  a  great  king ;  an  office  too  much 
exposed  to  envy  for  the  favourites  of  a  court,  or 
even  for  the  pnnce  himself  long  to  endure. 

From  this  time  forward  the  king  of  Syria,  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  the  oouimek  of  Hanm- 
oeA,  became  the  principal  object  of  attention  and 
of  jealousy  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  seemed  to 
remain  in  tranquillity  during  about  three  years 
after  the  acquisition  of  this  formidable  counsellor, 
yet  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  first  violent  storm 
was  to  burst  from  that  quarter. 

Flamininus  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
interval,  remained  in  Grewce;  had  been  occupied 
in  settlingthe  afiairs  of  thatcountry,  and  in  observ- 
mg  the  Etolians,  who^  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
late  peace,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  spirit  of  discontent 
against  the  Romans.  He  made  war  at  the  same 
tune  against  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon;  and 
though  he  failed  in  hb  attempt  to  force  this  fa- 
mous usurper  in  his  own  capital,  he  obliged  him 
to  evacuate  Argos,  and  to  cede  all  his  possessions 
on  the  coast  Sy  these  means  he  removed  all  the 
dangera  with  which  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Achsan  league  had  been  threatened,  and  rtatored 
tbem  to  the  full  possession  of  their  ueedom. 

To  leave  no  ground  of  jealousy  or  distrust  in 
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Gh«ece,  Flamininus  persuaded  the  Roman  com- 
missioners to  evacuate  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and 
Corinth,  which  they  were  disposed  to  retain  in 
the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Antiochus ;  and  hav' 
ing  thus  concluded  the  affiiirs  that  were  entrust- 
ed to  him,  he  returned  into  Italy,  and  made  his 
entiy  at  Rome  in  a  triumphal  procession,  which 
lasted  three  days,  with  a  splendid  display  of  spoil^ 
captives,  and  treasure.^. 

All  the  troubles  of  Greece,  at  the  departure  of 
Flamininus,  seemed  to  be  composed;  these  ap- 
pearances, however,  were  but  of  short  duration. 
Nalns  was  impatient  under  his  late  concessions ; 
and  fiattering  himself  that  the  Romans  would 
not  repass  the  sea  merely  to  exclude  him  finom  the 
possession  of  a  few  places  of  little  consequence  on 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  began  to  employ 
insinuation,  corruption,  and  open  force,  in  order 
to  recover  the  towns  he  had  lost.  In  this  design 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  Etolians^  who  flattered 
him  with  the  hopes  of  support,  not  only  firom 
themselves,  but  nkewise  from  Antiochus,  and 
even  from  PhiUp ;  all  of  whom  had  an  evident 
interest  in  repressing  the  growing  power  of  the 
Italian  republic.  Tne  Etolians  had  expe<^, 
at  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Philip,  to  come  into 
the  place  of  that  prince,  as  the  head  of  all  the 
Grecian  confederacies,  and  to  have  a  principal 
share  in  the  spoils  of  hb  kingdom.  They  urged 
the  Roman  commissionen  to  the  final  suppression 
of  that  monarchy ;  and,  being  disappdnted  in  all 
their  hopes,  complained  of  the  Romans,  as  bestow- 
ing upon  othera  the  fruits  of  a  victory  which  had 
been  obtained  chiefly  by  their  means,  and  as  hav- 
ing, under  the  pretence  of  setting  the  Grreeks  at 
liMrty,  reduced  that  country  into  a  weak  and  dis- 
jointed state,  which  might  in  any  future  period 
render  it  an  easy  prey  to  themselves. 

Flamininus  accormngly  had,  in  all  his  mea- 
sures for  the  settlement  of  Grreece^  found  firom 
this  people  a  warm  and  obstinate  resistance.  Hid 
found  them  endeavouring  to  form  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Romana^  and  for  this  pur- 
pose engaged  in  intrigues  with  Nabis,  Philip,  and 
Antiochus ;  applying  to  each  of  them  in  terms 
suited  to  the  supposed  injuries  they  had  severally 
received  in  the  late  war,  or  in  the  negotiations 
that  followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Philips 
Antu)chus  thinking  himself  by  the  efiOsct  of  that 
treaty  aggrieved,  in  temed  to  the  freedom  grant- 
ed to  some  cantons  in  Thrace,  on  which  he  deri- 
ved a  claim  firom  lus  ancestors,  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  with  remonstrances  on  that  subject. 
The  Romans  made  answer,  in  the  capacity  which 
they  had  assomedof  the  deliveienof^Gheeoe,  that 
they  would  oppose  every  attempt  to  enslave  any 
Grecian  settlement ;  and  as  they  had  no  designs 
on  Asia,  they  expected  that  tlie  king  of  Syria 
wouM  not  intermeddle  ih  the  concerns  of  Eoxope. 
While  they  gave  this  answer  to  the  ambassador 
of  Antiochus,  they  resolved  under  pretence  of 
treating  with  the  king,  to  send  commissioners^  in 
their  turn,  to  observe  nis  motions. 

The  fimaous  Sdpio  Africanus  is  mentioned  by 
some  historians  as  having  been  of  this  comimssio% 
and  as  having  had  some  conversations  with  Han- 
nibal, which  are  recorded  to  the  honour  of  both. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  reject  these  particulan 
as  abulous,  while  he  admits  that  the  apparent  in- 
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Umacy  of  Hannibal  with  the  Roman 
MB,  very  much  diminiHhed  the  part  which  thb  for- 
midable oounaellor  hdd  in  the  confidence  of  the 
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L  thiB  time  ii  became  known  that  Antiochus 
was  meditating  the  invasion  of  Italy  as  well  as 
of  Qtaece ;  that  the  first  of  these  objects  was  to 
be  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  undiratook  toj>ro- 
vail  on  the  republic  of  Carthage  to  take  a  prmci- 
pal  share  in  Uie  war;  uid  that,  for  this  purpose, 
he  bad  sent  a  proper  person  to  concert  measures 
with  his  paitjr  at  Carthage;  but  tbeintrigue  beiog 
discovered,  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  to  excuf 
pate  themselves,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Rome. 

Before  this  intelligence  had  been  received,  the 
Roman  conmiissioners  were  set  out  for  Asia,  and, 
according  to  their  instructions,  passed  through 
Pcrsamus  to  consult  with  Eumenes  the  sovereisn 
of  that  kingdom,  who  having  reason  to  dread  the 
power  of  Antiochus  employra  all  his  credit  to  en- 
OBge  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  that  piince. 
They  had  an  audience  of  the  king  of  Syria  at 
Apamea,  and  a  conference  aftervmds,  on  the 
(^ect  of  their  commission,  with  a  principal  officer 
ofhis  court  at  Ephesus.  TJiis  muiister  made  no 
ecruple  to  charge  the  Ramans  with  the  real  de- 
signs of  amUtion, 'wluch  they  endeavoured  to 
disguise  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the  liber- 
ties of  Grreece.  "Your  conduct,"  he  said,  *' where 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  act  without  disguise,  is 
a  much  better  evidence  of  your  intention,  than 
any  professbns  you  may  think  proper  to  make  in 
6re«se  or  In  Asia,  where,  by  assuming  a  popular 
chancter,  you  have  so  many  parties  to  reconcile 
to  your  interest.  Are  not  the  inhalntants  of  Na- 
ples and  of  Rhegium  Greek&  as  well  as  those 
of  Lampsactts  and  Sm3rma  1  You  are  extremely 
desinniB  to  set  the  Ghreeks  at  liberty  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antiochus  and  Philips  but  have  no  xe- 
niorse  in  subjecting  them  to  your  own." 

The  deputies  of  the  cities  whose  interest  was 
in.  qnestion  were  present  at  these  conferences, 
and  each  pleaded  tne  cause  of  his  countrir;  but 
without  any  other  effect  than  that  of  convincing 
the  parties  concerned,  that  a  war  could  not  long 
be  avoided.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  intel- 
ligence received  firom  Carthage  during  the  depend- 
ance  of  this  conference,  haid  already  begun  to 
pr^iare  lor  hostilities;  and  upon  the  report  of 
their  commissbners  fifom  Asia,  still  continued  to 
augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  by  land.  Under 
pretence  of  repressing  the  violences  committed  by 
Nabis,  they  ordered  one  army  into  Gheeoe^  and 
stationed  a  second  on  the.  coast  of  Calabria  and 
Apulia,  in  order  to  suppcnrt  the  operations  of  the 

The  Romans  had  reason  to  consider  the  Eto- 
lians  as  enemies,  and  even  to  distrust  the  mten- 
tions  of  many  of  the  republics  lately  restored  to 
their  liberty,  who  began  to  surmise,  that  under 
the  pretence  of  being  relieved  from  the  dominion 
of  Philip,  they  were  actually  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dependance  on  Rome. 

To  obviate  the  difl&cultieB  which  from  these 
surmises  might  arise  among  the  Grredan  repub- 
lics, the  Roman  senate  sent  a  firesh  commission 
into  that  country,  requiring  those  who  were 
named  in  it  to  act  under  the  Srection  of  Fhmini- 
nus,  the  late  deliverer  of  Greece.  These  conmiis- 
aoners  fiyond  the  principal  cities  of  that  country 
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variously  afiected :  a  general  meeting  of  the  States 
being  called  to  receive  them  at  Demetrias,  they 
were^  by  some  of  the  parties  present  at  this 
meeting,  reproached  vrith  a  design,  under  pre- 
tence of  restoring  the  Greeks  to  their  liberties,  of 
separating  them  fipom  every  power  that  was  fit  to 
protect  t£m;  and  they  were  likewise  reproached 
with  a  design  of  estaJjushing  their  own  tyranny, 
under  pretence  of  opposing  that  of  every  other 
state. 

This  sj^es  of  blasphemy,  uttered  against  a 
power  which  the  majority  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent affei^  to  revere,  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
coundl;  and  the  pemns  who  had  thus  ventured 
to  insult  the  Ramans  being  threatened  with  vio- 
lence, were  forced  to  withdrawfrom  Demetrias,  and 
to  take  refuge  ui  Etolia.  The  remaining  deputies 
of  Grreece  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Roman  com- 
miasbners,  or  at  least  entreated  them  that  they 
would  not  impute  to  so  many  difierent  nations^ 
what  was  no  more  than  the  frenzy  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Etolians  had  already  invited  Antiochus  to 
pass  into  Europe.  The  measure  was  aocording- 
.  ly  under  deliberation  in  the  council  of  this  prince. 
Hannibal  warmly  recommended  the  invasion  of 
Italy  as  the  most  effectual  blow  that  could  be 
struck  at  the  Romans.  ''At  home^"  he  said, 
"their  force  is  still  composed  of  disjomted  mate- 
rials, which  will  break  mto  pieces  when  assailed 
by  tne  immediate  touch  of  an  enemy ;  and  the 
most  efi!ectual  power  that  can  be  raised  up  against 
them,  is  that  which  may  be  formed  from  tne  ruina 
of  their  own  empire.  But  if  you  allow  them  to 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  Italy,  and  to  stretch 
out  the  arms  of  that  country  to  a  mstance,  their  re- 
sources are  endless,  and  their  strensth  irreaistihle." 
He  made  an  offer  of  himself  for  this  service,  de- 
manding a  hundredgidleys,  ten  thousand  foot,  and 
a  thousand  horse.  With  this  armament  he  propo- 
sed to  present  himself  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
from  what  further  reinforcements  or  supplies  he 
could  derive  from  Carthage,  to  effect  hii  descent 
upon  Italy. 

These  counsels,  however,  were  given  in  vain. 
Hannibal,  as  a  person  likely  to  reap  all  the  gloxy 
of  every  service  in  which  he  bore  any  part,  was 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  court  of  An- 
tiochus, and  to  the  king  nimself.  His  advice 
being  received  with  more  aversion  than  respect, 
servnl  to  determine  the  king  against  every  mea- 
sure he  proposed.  "  Such  a  monarch,"  it  was 
said  by  the  courtiers^  *'  couM  not  be  under  any  ne- 
oesdty  to  employ  foreign  aid  or  direction: — his 
own  force  was  sufiJcient  to  overcome  the. Ro- 
mans in  any  part  of  the  world . — the  recovery  of 
Greece  must  ne  the  first  object  of  his  arms :— the 
people  of  that  country,  whenever  his  galleys  ap- 
peared, would  crowd  to  the  shores  to  receive  him: 
— ^the  Etolians  were  already  in  arms  for  this  pur- 
pose:— Nabis  was  impatient  to  recover  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  had  been  stripped  by  the 
Romans : — ^Philip  must  eagerly  fly  to  his  standard, 
and  embrace  every  oppoitunlty  to  revenge  the 
mdignitics  which  had  been  lately  put  upon  him- 
self and  his  kingdom."' 

Flattered  with  these  expectations, 

U.  C.  563.    Antiochus  set  sail  for  Europe  vrith 

ten  thousand  foot,  some  elephants^ 

and  a  body  of  horse.    He  was  received  at  De- 
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metitas  vnth  aodamations  of  joy ;  but  soon  after, 
in  the  sequel,  came  to  undentand  that  his  allies 
in  that  country  had  sent  for  him  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  war,  and  were  devising  how  they 
should  reap  for  themselves  the  advantages  that 
might  be  made  to  arise  from  it 

The  £toIian&  at  whose  instance  Antiochus 
had  come  into  Greece,  were  still  divided.  One 
party  among  them  contended  for  peace,  and  al- 
leged that  the  presence  of  the  kins  of  S3nia  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance^  as  it  might  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  negotiate  with  greater  advantage. 
Another  party  contended  for  immediate  war;  m- 
aisting  that  mice  alone  could  oOtain  any  equitable 
terms  from  such  a  party  as  that  they  had  to  do 
with.- 

Flamininus  was  present  in  the  assembly  of 
Etolia  when  these  debates  took  place  relating  to 
the  resolution  for  peace  or  war  with  the  Romans. 
He  observed  to  the  party  who  contended  for  war, 
that  before  they  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  they 
ought  to  have  made  their  representatiims  at 
Rmne,  and  to  have  waited  for  an  answer  firom 
thence.  "  We  shall  make  our  representations, 
and  demand  our  answer,"  said  a  pnnoipel  person 
in  the  assembly,  still  thinking  of  a  descent  upon 
Italy,  to  be  effected  by  HannibaL  "  perhaps  where 
we  are  least  expected,  on  the  banks  of  theTiber."' 

The  resolution  for  war  with  the  Romans  was 
accordingly  taken  in  this  assembly,  and  Antiochus 
was  declared  head  of  the  confederacy  to  be  formed 
for  mutual  support  in  the  conduct  of  it  This 
prince  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  declaration  to  the 
<«une  effect  from  the  Achsans and  Boeotians;  but 
being  disappointed  in  his  application  to  those 
statesy  he  left  part  of  Ins'  forces  at  Demetiias,  and 
be  hunself  having  negotiated  his  admission  at 
Chalds  on  the  Straits  of  Eubcea,  retired^  as  if 
he  had  come  to  act  upon  the  defensive  behmd  the 
Euiipus,  and  established  his  court  at  that  place  for 
the  winter. 

Mean  time  the  Romans  prepared  themselves  as 
for  a  struggle  of  great  difficulty,  and  probably  of 
long  duration.^  They  considered  the  abilities  of 
Hannibal,  employed  to  conduct  the  forces  of  Asia, 
88  a  sufficient  ground  of  alarm.  Their  first  ob- 
ject was  to  guara  Italy  and  thdr  other  possessiona. 
An  army  <»  observation  was  for  this  purpose  sta- 
tioned at  Tarentum.  A  numerous  fleet  was  or- 
dered to  protect  the  coast  The  pnetors  and  other 
officers  of  state,  with  proper  forces  under  their 
command,  had  charge  of  tne  different  districts  of 
Italy  that  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  the 
enemy,  or  of  being  disaffected  to  the  common- 
weakL  The  instructions  given  to  these  officers, 
were^  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  several 
quarters  to  which  they  were  sent,  but  to  avoid 
every  occasbn  of  animosi^  or  tumult  that  might 
ojpen  a  way  for  Uie  admissbn  of  an  enemy,  or 
■bow  an  invader  where  to  direct  his  attack. 

Having  made  these  dispositions  for  their  own 
security,  they  proceeded  to  form  an  army  which 
was  to  act  onensively,  and  to  fix  the  scene  of  the 
war  in  their  enemy's  country.  Bebiu&  a  pnetor 
of  the  preceding  year,  under  pretence  of  opposing 
Nabifl,  who  had  renewed  the  war  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, had  ahready  passed  into  Epirus  wUh  a 
eonaiaerable  force.  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  present  year,  to  whose  lot  this 
province  had  Men,  waa  understood  to  have  in 
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charge  the  farther  preparations  that  were  making 
for  a  war  in  that  country,  and  hastened  the  as- 
sembling of  an  army  and  fleet  sufficient  to  dia- 
concert  the  measures  of  the  parties  that  were 
supposed  to  be  forming  against  the  Romans. 

The  usual  tithes  of  com  were  ordered  from 
Sardinia,  and  double  tithes  from  Sicily,  to  supply 
the  army  in  Epirus.  Commissaries  liiewise  were 
sent  to  Carthage  and  Numidiaj  in  order  to  pur- 
chase supplies  from  thence.  And  with  such  a 
sense  of  its  importance  did  the  Romans  enter  on 
this  war,  that  the  consul  Comehus  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  all  senators,  and  all  th6se  who 
were  entitled  to  be  .admitted  into  the  senaite,  to 
absent  themselves  from  Rome  above  one  day  at  a 
time,  and  requiring  that  no  more  than  five  sena- 
tors should  on  the  same  day  be  absent  from  thfi 
city. 

.  The  eouiqment  of  the  fleet  was  retarded  by  a 
^spute  tnat  arose  with  eight  of  the  maritune 
colonies  or  sea-ports,  who  pretended  to  a  right  of 
exemptbn  from  the  present  service.  But  their 
plea,  upon  an  appod  to  the  tribunes,  and  a  ro- 
ference  from  them  to  the  senate,  was  over-ruled. 

Antiochus  passed  the  winter  at  Chalcis  in  a 
manner  too  common  with  princes  of  a  mean  ca- 
pacity, who  put  every  matter  of  personal  caprice 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  afiairs  of  state. 
Being  enamoured  of  a  Ghrecian  beau^,  he  em- 
ploy^ the  attention  of  his  court  on  leasts  and 
prooeesbns,  devised  for  her  entertainment,  and  to 
enhance  his  pleasures.  His  reputation  declined, 
and  his  forces  made  no  progress  either  in  num- 
bers or  discipline. 

In  the  spring  he  lost  some  time  in  forming  con- 
federacies with  petty  states,  which  are  ever  under 
the  necessity  oldeclaring  themselves  for  the  pre- 
vailing power,  and  who  change  their  side  with 
the  reverses  of  fortune.  Having  traversed  the 
country  from  Bceotia  to  Arcania,  negotiating  trea- 
ties with  such  allies  as  these,  he  hiul  passMl  into 
Thessaly,  and  had  besieffed  Larissa,  when  the 
Roman  pnetor  began  to  advance  from  Epirus. 

i^fter  the  contendiiig  parties  had  thus  taken 
the  field,  and  the  armies  of  Rome  and  of  Syria 
were  about  to  decide  the  superiority  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia,  Philip  seemed  to  remain  in 
suspense,  having  yet  made  no  open  declaration  to 
which  side  he  inclined.  He  haid  felt  the  arms  of 
the  Romans,  and  had  reason  to'  dread  those  of 
Antiochus. 

The  princes  who  divided  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire were  not  only  rivals  in  power,  they  were  in 
some  degree  mutual  pretenders  to  the  thrones 
which  tbaj  severally  occupied ;  Philip^  probably 
considering  Antiochus,  in  this  capacity,  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  jealousy,  took  his  resolu- 
tion to  decliue  for  the  Romans;  and  having  ac- 
cordingly joined  the  prstor  on  the  confines  of 
Thesnly,  their  vanguard  advanced  to  observe  the 
position  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Antiochus,  upon  the  junction  of  these  fatcetj 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege  of  Larissa. — 
From  this  time  forward  he  seemed  to  have  drop- 

E$d  all  his  sanguine  expectations  of  conquest  m 
nrope,  was  contented  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  when  the  Roman  consul  arrived  in  Epirus, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  Thessaly,  he 
took  post  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopybe,  intend- 
ing to  shut  up  this  passage  into  Greece;  but  be- 
ing ^lodged  from  thence,  his  army  vras  routed, 
the  greater  part  of  it  perished  in  the  flight,  and  be 
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himself  with  no  mora  than  five  hundred  men, 
escaped  to  Chalcis,  his  former  retreat  in  Euboea, 
finom  whence  he  soon  after  set  sail  for  Asia. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  the  Etolians 
alone  remained  m  the*  predicament  of  open  ene- 
,  mies  to  the  Romans.  They  were  yet  extremely 
irresolute  and  distracted  in  their  councils.  Aftc^ 
having  brought  the  king  of  Syria  into  Europe, 
they  had  not  supported  him  with  a  sufficient 
force;  and  now,  upon  his  departure,  being  sensi- 
ble of  their  dancer  from  the  Koqians,  a  powerful 
enemy  whom  tney  had  ffreaU^  provoked,  they 
endeavoured  to  persuade  mo  kmg  to  return ;  re- 
presenting to  him  how  much  he  was  concerned  to 
furnish  that  arrogant  people  with  a  sufficient  oc- 
GU{)ation  in  Ghreece,  to  prevent  their  neseing  into 
Asia.  They  at  the  same  time  maae  offers  of 
pacification  and  of  submission  to  the  Romans, 
out  were  received  in  a  manner  which  jgave  them 
no  hopes  of  being  able  to  palliate  the  ofience 
they  had  ^iven.  The  consul  advanced  into  their 
country,  hid  siege  to  Naupactus,  and  having  re- 
duced that  place  and  the  whole  nation  to  gr^ 
distress,  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms,  oixly  while 
thev  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  implore  forgiveness 
and  to  make  their  peace  with  the  senate.  Such 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio^  being  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year,  was  destined  to  succeed  Acilius 
Glabrio  in  Etolia;  and,  with  his  brother  Publius, 
the  victor  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  who  was  to  act 
as  second  in  command,  had  orders  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

These  teaders  being  arrived  in  Greece,  and  in- 
tent on  the  removal  of  the  war  into  Asia,  wil- 
lingly accepted  of  the  submission  of  all  the  towns 
'that  had  incurred  any  suspicion  during  the  stay 
of  Antiochus  in  Europe;  and  leaving  the  dif- 
ference which  remained  to  be  settled  with  the 
Etolians  in  a  state  of  negotiation,  they  proceeded 
without  delay,  by  the  route  of  Maceoonia  and 
Thrace,  towards  the  HeUespont 

In  passing  through  these  countries,  they  were 
conducted  uid  furnished  with  all  the  necessary 
\  of  provisions  and  carriages  by  Philip. 


The  fleets  of  Asia  and  Europe,  during  this 
march  of  the  Roman  army,  contended  for  the 
command  of  the  seas.  That  of  Europe,  which 
was  joined  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes,  and  even  by 
that  of  the  Carthaginians^  who^  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  any  blame  in  the  present  war, 
had  taken  pert  with  their  rival,  after  various  en- 
coimtens  obtained  the  victory  in  a  decisive  battles 
which  made  them  entire  mastere  of  the  sea,  and 
opened  all  the  ports  of  Asia  to  the  ahippidg  of  the 
Romans. 

The  king  of  Syria  had  fortified  Sestos  and 
Abydos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Lysimachia  on 
the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus,  with  an  apparent 
resolution  to  dispute  the  march  and  passage  of  the 
Scipios  at  all  these  different  stations,  but  on  the 
totsa  defeat  of  his  navy,  he  dther  considered 
those  places  as  lost,  or,  fearing  to  have  his  forces 
■eparatelv  cut  off  in  attempting  to  defend  them, 
he  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Lysimachia. 
Sestos,  and  Abydos;  and  while  he  thus  opened 
the  way  for  his  enemies  to  reach  him,  gave  other 
signs  of  despondency,  or  of  a  disposition  to  sink 
under  adversity,  making  overtures  of  peac^  and 
offering  to  yield  every  point  which^  he  had  for- 
merly disputed  in  the  war.  In  reply  to  these 
offers  he  was  told,  That  he  must  do  a  great  deal 


mora;  that  he  must  subimt  to  such  terms  as  the 
Romans  were  entitled  to  expect  fipom  victory. — 
But  as  he  continued  to  assemble  his  forces,  he 
chose  rather  to  stake  his  fortune  on  the  decinon 
of  a  battle ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
mdLe  himself  master  of  Pergamus,  the  capital  of 
Eumenes,  he  fell  back  on  Thyatirs,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  take  post  on  the  mountain^ 
of  Sypylus,  where  he  meant  to  contend  for  the 
empire  of  Asia. 

in  the  mean  time  the  Sciinos  advanced  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  without  any  resistance  passed 
the  Strait  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
Roman  army  se^  foot  on  Asia ;  and  being  met  by 
the  deputies  of  the  king  with  the  overtures  of 
peace  tnat  have  been  mentioned,  sent  accounts  to 
Rome  of  their  arrival,  and  made  a  halt  for  some 
days. 

This  descent  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
as  an  epoch  of  great  renown ;  and  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  accounts  of  it  was  received  with 
processions  and  solemn  rites.  Supplications  and 
prayers  were  offered  up  id  the  godfl^  that  this 
first  landing  of  a  Roman  army  in 
U.  C.  562.  Asia  inight  be  prosperous  for  the 
commonwealth. 

Publius  Scipio,  the  famous  antagonist  of  Han- 
nibal, soon  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  was  taken 
ill;  or,  what  may  be  supposed  for  his  honour,  be- 
ing desirous  not  to  rob  nis  brother  of  any  share 
in  the  glory  which  he  perceived  was  to  be  easily 
won  against  the  present  enemy,  he  affected  india- 
position,  and  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
camp.  Ludus,  thus  left  alone  to  command  the 
Roman  army,  advanced  upon  the  king,  attacked 
him  in  the  post  he  had  chosen,  and  in  a  decisive 
victory,  dispersed  the  splendid  forces  of  Ada, 
with  all  their  apparatus  of  armed  chariots,  horses, 
and  elephants,  namessed  with  gold. 

The  king  himself  fied  with  a  few  attendants^ 
inssed  through  Sardis  in  the  night,  and  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Apamea  in  Pisidia,  where  he 
expected  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

Thyatira,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  soon  after 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  king 
himself  by  a  messenger  from  Apamea,  again 
made  haste  to  own  hinnelf  vanquished,  and  to  sue 
for  peace. 

The  Romans,  to  display  a  moderation  which 
thej  firequentiy  affected  in  the  midst  of  their  vio- 
toncs,  renewed  the  same  conditions  which  they 
had  pwescribed  on  their  arrival  in  Asia;  and  a 
cessation  of  arms  beinff  granted,  officers  from 
Antiochus,  and  from  lul  me  other  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  approaching  treaty,  rejpaired  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  decision  of  the 
senate  and  people,  on  the  future  settiement  of 
their  affairs. 

^  Eumenes,  the  king  of  Peraamus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, attended  in  person,  and,  together  with  the 
republic  of  Rhodes,  who  had  distmguishcd  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  and  faithful  services  in  the 
late  war,  became  the  principal  gainer  in  the 
treaty. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  senate,  that  the  prelimi- 
nary articles  already  prescribed  by  the  consul 
should  be  confirmed: 

That,  accordinff  to  these  articles,  Antiochus 
should  resign  all  nis  pretensions  in  Europe^  and 
contract  the  boundaries  <£  his  kingdom  in  Asia 
within  the  mountains  of  Taurus : 

That  h^  should  pay  to  the  Romans^  at  aocoes- 
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m9n  terma,  fi^  thoonod  talents  to  leimbane  the 
expenM  of  the  war : 

To  Eumenea  four  hundred  talents  on  the  score 
of  a  debt  that  had  been  due  to  his  father. 

And,  for  the  performance  of  these  oonditbns, 
should  give  twenty  hostages,  such  as  the  Romans 
should  name. 

In  the  farther  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Ro- 
mans again  appeared  to  be  solicitous  only  for  the 
interest  of  their  allies,  and  required  no  more  than 
indemnification  for  themselves.  They  appointed 
ten  commiasionera  to  repair  into  Asia,  and  there 
to  determine  the  several  questions  that  might  arise 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  that  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the;^  published  to  all  parties  the  fol- 
lowing instructiona,  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
commiasbneni  were  to  proceed  : 

That  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  with  An- 
tiochus  alreaay  offered  should  be  ratified : 

That  all  the  provinces  which  he  was  to  evacu- 
ate, except  Caria  and'  Lycia,  were  to  be  assigned 
toEumenes: 

That  these  provinces^  bounded  by  the  Meander 
on  the  east,  should  be  given  to  the  republic  of 
Rhodes:  ^ 

That  all  the  Oreek  cities  which  had  been 
tributary  to  Eumenes  should  continue  so,  and  all 
which  had  been  tributaiy  to  Antiodius  should  be 
set  free.i 

A  settlement  was  accordingly  soon  after  made 
in  Asia  in  these  temis ;  and  the  Romans,  while 
they  were  hastening  to  universal  dominion,  ap- 
peared to  have  no  object  beyond  the  prosperity  of 
their  allies:  they  were  merciful  to  the  vanquished, 
and  formidable  only  to  those  who  pesuoied  to 
resist  their  arms.  In  the  midst  of  their  conquests, 
they  reserved  nothing  to  themselves  besides  the 
power  of  giving  away  entire  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  reserved  nothing 
but  the  power  of  seizing  the  whole  at  a  proper 
time,  an^  for  the  present  the  supreme  asoendant 
over  all  the  conquered  provinces  that  were  given 
awf,  and  over  those  wno  received  them. 

The  Etolians  were  now  the  only  parties  in 
Greece  who  pretended  to  hold  their  liberties,  or 
their  possessions,  by  any  other  tenure  than  that 
of  a  grant  from  the  Romans. 

During  the  dependanoe  of  the  war  in  Asia,  the 
Etolians  were  making  continual  efforts  to  recover 
their  own  kwses,  andto  preserve  the  city  of  Am- 
brada,  then  besie^  by  the  Romans ;  but,  upon 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Ambraciots  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  the  Etolians  sued  for 


Ambrada  had  been  the  capital  of  P^hus,  and 
now  furnished  the  captor  witn  a  plentiful  spoil  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  The  Etolians,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Athenians,  were  aUowed  to  hope  for  peace  on 
the  following  terms.^ 

That  they  should  not  allow  to  pass  through 
their  country  the  troops  of  any  nation  at  war  with 
the  Romans: 

That  they  shouU  consider  the  allies  of  Rome 
as  their  alliei^  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  as  their 
enemies: 

That  they  should  make  instant  payment  of  two 
hundred  talents  in  silver,  the  standard  of  Athens; 
and  of  three  hundred  more  at  separate  instal- 
nents  within  six  years : 
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That  if  they  chose  to  make  these  payments  in 
gold  rather  than  silver,  the  proportion  should  be 
one  of  gold  to  ten  of  silver ;  ana  that  they  should 
give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  several 
articles.' 

While  the  Etolians  were  on  these  terms  con- 
cluding ajpeace,  or  rather  obtaining  a  pardon^  the 
Consul  Manlius,  who  had  suoceeifed  the  Sopios 
in  Ana,  willing,  if  possible^  to  bring  hack  mto 
Italy,  together  vrith  the  victorious  ledoiis,  some 
pretence  of  a  triumph  for  himself  led  his  army 
against  the  Gahtiana.  These  were  the  descend- 
ants of  a  barbarous  horde,  which  had,  some  ages 
before,  migrated  from  the  north  of  Europe,  visited 
Italy  and  Greece  in  their  way,  and  stopped  on  the 
Halys  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  where  thfey  made  a 
settlement  round  which  they  levied  contributions 
quite  to  the  shores  of  the  Eoxine,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Egean  Seas.  Their  forces  had  lately 
made  a  part  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  and  they 
had  not  yet  acceded  to  the  peace  which  that  prince 
had  accepted.  By  these  means  they  furnished  the 
Roman  Consul  with  a  pretence  for  invading  their 
country ;  and  being  unable  to  resist  him,  submit- 
ted at  discretion.  In  thus  extinguishing  the  re- 
mains of  every  hostile  combination,  the  Romans 
took  care  to  satisfy  the  world  that  it  never  was 
safe  to  take  part  against  them  in  any  confederacy, 
and  that,  while  they  never  abandoned  any  ally  of 
their  own,  they  were  in  condition  to  compel  the 
powers,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  frequentiy 
to  abandon  theirs. 

Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romans 
into  Asia :  in  the  result  or  which,  without  seem- 
ing to  enlarge  their  own  dominions,  they  had 
greatly  reduced  the  powers  both  of  the  Syrian 
and  Macedonian  monarchies;  and  by  restoring, 
whether  from  inclination  or  policy,  every  state  to 
its  independence,  they  had  balanced  a  multitude 
of  parties  against  each  other,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  no  formidable  combination  was  likely  to  be 
formed  asainst  themselves ;  or  if  any  one^  or  a  few 
parties,  should  presume  to  withstand  their  power, 
many  othen  were  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  in- 
gratitude, and  to  treat  any  opposition  that  was 
made  to  them  as  an  unworthy  return  to  those 
who  had  so  generously  espoused  the  cause  of 
mankind. 

The  pacification  of  Aria  and  Greece  left  the 
republic  at  leisure  to  manage  its  ordinary  o  uarrels 
with  nations  unsubdued  on  the  opposite  trontier. 
In  the  west,  hostilities  had  subsisted  without  in- 
temiptfon,  during  the  whole  time  that  the  state 
was  mtent  on  its  wars  in  the  East ;  and  triumphal 
processions  were  exhibited  by  turns  firom  those 
opposite  ouarters. 

in  Spain  the  commanders  were,  for  the  most 
part,  annually  relieved,  and  the  army  aimually 
recruited  firom  Italy.  The  variety  of  events  which 
are  mentioned,  and  the  continuance  of  the  war 
itself  are  sufikient  to  evince  that  no  dedsive  vic- 
tories were  obtained,  or  conquests  finally  made. 
On  the  coast  of  Spain  there  were  many  Greek  or 
African  settiemenu  established  for  oommeroe.  Of 
these  the  Romans,  either  as  having  supplanted 
the  Carthaginians,  formeriy  their  masters,  or  as 
having  subdued  the  natives,  were  still  in  posses- 
sbiL  But  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  were 
occupied  by  many  hordes,  who  appear  to  have 
been  collected  in  townships  and  fortified  stations^ 
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fiwn  wbich  thsy  asMmbled  to  oppcMe  the  Roman 
amuM  in  the  field,  or  in  which  they  defended 
themselves  with  obstinate  valour.  Though  often 
defeated,  they  still  renewed  the  contest  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Ghracehus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hnnorad  and  seventy-firarj  about  ten  years  after 
the  peace  with  Antiochua,  is  said  to  have  received 
the  submission  of  one  hundred  and  three  towns 
of  that  Gountiy.i  The  troubles  of  Spain  wercL 
nevertheless,  renewed  under  his  snocesson^  and 
continued  to  occupy  the  Roman  arms  with  a 
repetition  of  simihur  operations^  and  a  like  variety 
oifevents. 

The  vrar  in  Ligfuria  was  nearly  of  the  same 
description  with  that  in  Spain ;  continued  still  to 
oocu|^  a  certain  part  of  the  Roman  force;  and, 
both  before  and  aner  the  late  expeditkm  to  Greece 


and  Asia,  was  fbr  some  years  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  both  the  consuls.  Here,  nowever,  the 
Romans  made  a  more  sensible  progress  towanls 
an  entire  conquest  than  they  made  in  Spain. 
They  frcilitated  their  access  to  the  country  by 
highways  acitMS  the  mountains ;  they  reduced  tfaie 
numbers  of  the  enemy  by  the  swora  and  by  the 
ordinary  distresses  of  war ;  and,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  many  pretended  submissions  and  repoited 
revolts  of  that  people,  who  seemed  to  derive  the 
ferocity  of  their  spirit,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
their  poaseasbn,  from  the  rugged  and  inaccessiUe 
nature  of  their  country,  it  was  determined  to 
transplant  the  natives  to  some  of  the  more  aocea- 
sible  parts  of  Italy,  where  the  lands,  being  waste 
from  the  effect  A  former  wars,  were  stifl  unoc- 
cupied and  at  the  disposal  of  the  republic.' 
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BY  the  methods  above  related  the  Romans 
proceeded  to  extend  their  dominion  over  all  the 
districts  around  them,  and  eiUier  brought  to  their 
own  standard,  or  disarmed,  the  several  natbns 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  their  power.  While  they 
were  about  to  accomplish  this  end,  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  still  having  their  vievro  directed  to 
the  southward  of  the  mountainsj  made  some  at- 
iempta  at  migration  into  Italy,  m  one  of  which 
they  settled  a  party  of  their  people  at  Aquileia. 
Tfaie  Romans  were  alarmed,  and  ordered  these 
strangers  to  be  dislodged  and  reconducted  across 
theAlps. 

This  drcumatanoe  sugsested  the  design  of 
securing  the  frontier  on  that  side  by  a  colony ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  body  of  Latins  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Aquileia,  a  settlement  which  nearly 
completed  the  Roman  establishments  within  tlie 
Alps.  The  country  was  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
occupied  hj  cobnies  of  Roman  and  Latin  ex- 
traction, who,  depending  on  Rome  for  protection, 
served,  whenver  they  wero  settled,  to  carry  the 
deepest  impressions  of  her  authority,  and  to  keep 
the  natives  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  her  govern- 
ment 

The  domestic  policy  of  the  state,  during  this 
period,  appears  to  have  been  orderly  ana  wise 
beyond  that  of  any  other  time.  The  distinctbn 
between  patrician  and  plebeian  was  become  aho- 
sether  nominal  The  descendants  of  those  who 
Bed  held  the  higher  offices  of  state,  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preferments  of  their  ancestors^ 
considered  as  noMe.  Instead  of  a  title  of  nobility, 
the  son  named  his  fiither  and  gnmd&ther,  who 
had  been  vested  with  public  honours.  And  as  the 
plebeians  now  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
oflfices  of  state,  they  were  continually  opening  the 
way  of  their  posterity  to  the  rank  of  noblM. 
•<  Thus  I,"  said  Dedus  Mus,>  while  he  pleaded  to 
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have  the  priesthood,  joined  to  the  other  honoure 
which  the  different  orders  of  the  people  enjoyed 
in  common,  "can  cite  my  &ther  m  tne  rank  of 
consul ;  and  my  son  can  cite  both  his  grandfather 
and  me."^  The  plebeians  were  entitlra  by  law  to 
claim  one  of  the  consul's 'seatB^  and  frequently 
occupied  both. 

The  authority  of  the  senate,  the  dignity  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
in  general,  were  guarded,  and,  in  a  ^reat  measure^ 
preserved,  by  the  integrity  and  strict  exercise  of 
the  censorial  power.  The  wisest  and  the  most 
respected  of  the  citizens,  from  every  condition, 
were  raised  into  office ;  and  the  assemblies  whe- 
ther of  the  senate,  or  the  people,  without  enw, 
and  without  jealousy,  suffered  themselves  to  6e 
governed  by  the  counsels  of  a  few  able  and  virtu- 
ous men.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  sooonnt 
for  that  splendour  with  which  the  affiiirs  of  this 
republic,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to 
that  of  the  last  wars  with  Macedonia  and  Car- 
thage, though  committed  to  hands  that  were  con- 
tinually changing,  were,  nevertheless,  uniformly 
and  aUy  conducted. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  wss  in  a  high  degree 
democratical ;  and  though  they  suftered  them- 
selves to  be  governed  by  the  silent  influence  of 
personal  authority  in  a  few  of  their  citizens,  yet 
could  not  endure  any  species  of  uncommon  pre- 
eminence; even  that  which  arose  from  the  lustre 
and  well-fbunded  pretensbns  of  distinguished 
merit 

The  great  Sdpia  with  his  brother  Lucius,  on 
their  return  from  Asia,  encountered  a  prosecu- 
tion, unworthily  supported  by  a  popular  clamour; 
which  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  formal  charge 
of  secreting  part  of  the  treasure  received  from 
AntiochusL  It  is  likely,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Publius  Scipio  disdamed  to  answer  this  charse, 
that  he  carried  his  personal  spirit  too  high  for 
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deinoezBtkal  gOYemmopt,  which  can  allow  no 
private  merit  to  come  in  competition  with  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  sovereignty,  and  of  indi- 
viuuals  to  equal  attention  in  the  state.  At  his 
first  citation  on  the  Ubel  which  was  brought 
•gainst  him,  seeming  not  to  hear  the  person  mio 
accused  him,  he  reminded  the  people,  that  this 
waa  the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which  they 
had  gained  the  victory  at  2Uuna ;  and  desired  that 
they  would  foUow  him  to  the  temples,  in  which 
he  was  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  that  im- 
portant event  He  was  foUow«l  accordingly  by 
the  whole  multitude,  and  the  accuser  for  the^  time 
was  deserted.  At  his  second  citation,  he  called 
for  the  paper  of  accounts,  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered all  the  sums  he  had  received  in  Asia;  and, 
while  the  people  expected  Uiat  he  was  to  satisfy 
them  by  a  state  of  particular^  he  tore  the  scroll  in 
their  presence;  and,  taking  the  privilege  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  retired,  witlumt  deigning  to  give 
any  answer,  and  went  as  an  exile  into  a  country 
village  of  Italy,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Tne  same  year  likewise  terminated  the  life  of 
his  antagonist  HannibaL  This  great  man,  him- 
self a  siuicient  object  of  jealousy  to  nations,  was, 
bj  an  article  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace  with  An- 
tiochus,  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Romans ; 
and  had,  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger,  retired 
into  Crete.  From  thence  he  todc  rafuge  with 
Prusias,  king  of  Bith^nia,  where  the  enmity  of 
Rome  still  pursued  him,  and  where  an  embaasy 
was  sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivezed 
up.  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  this  demand  was 
actually  made,  and  that  the  avenues  to  his  dwell- 
ing were  secured  in  order  to  seize  him,  he  took 
poison,  and  died. 

The  Romans  had  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  part  which  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  late 
war  with  Antiochus,  that  thi^y  released  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  at  Rome^  a  hostage  for  pay- 
ment of  the  father's  tribute,  of  whicu  they  like- 
wise remitted  a  part  They  even  connived  at  his 
recovering  some  of  his  former  possessions^and  made 
no  inquiry  into  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  in  which 
he  greatly  exceeded  the  establishment  prescribed 
by  ue  last  treaty.  They  continued  in  this  dispo- 
sition during  four  years  after  the  late  peace  with 
the  king  of  Syria;  and,  in  this  interval,  permitted 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  by  the  improvement 
of  its  revenue,  and  the  increase  of  its  people,  in  a 
great  measure  to  recover  its  former  strength. 
.  These  circumstances  of  prosperity,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  who,  holding  independent  possessions 
in  that  neighbourhood,  were  expoaed  to  be  the 
first  victims  of  this  reviving  power;  and  rerae- 
sentatioQs,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  this  subject,  were  aooorduiglymade  at 
Rome,  from  Eumenra,  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
from  fldl  the  jpetty  princes  and  small  communitiaa 
on  the  frontier  of  Macedonia. 

On  receiving  these  admonitknia^  the  senate,  in 
their  usual  form,  sent  to  the  country  from  whence 
they  were  alarmed^  a  select  number  of  their  mem- 
bers to  make  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  affidrs. 
Before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  cited  to  appear  as  a  private  putyi 
first  at  Tempe,  to  answer  the  charge  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  afterwards  at  Thes^onica,  to  an- 
swer that  of  Eumenes.  After  a  discussion,  suf- 
ficiently humbling  to  a  soveiei^p,  he  received 
sentence,  by  which  he  was  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  pkces  he  had  occupied  bisyond  the  ancient 


limits  of  his  kingdom.  ThisienlaioeheRonved 
with  indignation  and  resentment,  which  were  too 
unguardMlly  expressed,  and  which  rendered  him 
thenceforward  an  object  of  continual  attention 
and  of  jealousy  to  the  Romans. 

A  second  commission  was  granted  to  see  the 
sentence  of  the  first  put  in  execution ;  and  aa 
soon  as  it  became  publicljr  known,  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  willing  to  receive  complaints  against 
Philip^  and  were  disposed  to  protect  every  person 
who  incurred  his  displeasure,  ambasaadora  from 
the  princes  of  Asia,  and  persona  of  every  condi- 
tion, from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  firom  aU  the 
diatricts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedonia,  re- 
sorted to  Rome  wmi  complaints  against  the  king, 
some  of  a  private,  and  others  of  a  public  nature. 
TJie  dty  was  crowded  with  strangers,  and  the 
senate  was  occupied,  from  morning  to  night,  in 
hearing  the  representations  that  were  made  by 
their  aUies  on  tne  subject  of  the  U8urpati0ns  and 
opmessions  they  had  sufiSsred. 

Fhilip^  to  divert  the  storm,  had  sent  his  younger 
soiij  Demetrius,  to  answer  the  several,  chafes 
which  were  expet^ed  to  be  brought  againat  him ; 
and,  in  the  ena,  obtained  a  lesoiution  of  the  se- 
nate to  accommodate  matten  on  an ,  amicable  foot- 

g.    This  resolution  was  grounded  on  pretence 

the  ^vour  winch  the  Romans  bore  to  Deme- 
trius^ who  had  long  reaided  aa  a  hoatage  in  thenr 
dty.  "  The  king  will  please  to  know,*'  they  said, 
"  that  he  haa  done  one  thing  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  Romans,  in  trusting  his  cause  to  an  advocate 
so  well  estabhahed  in  their  esteem  and  regard."* 

Thb  language  of  the  Roman  senate  respec^g 
Demetrius,  to(;ether  with  dangerous  suggestMna 
from  some  of  his  own  confidante,  probably  inspired 
the  young  man  with  thouj^hts,  or  rendered  him 
suspected  of  designs,  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
Perseus^  his  elder  brother.  This  prince  took  the 
alarm,  and  never  oeaaed  to  excite  the  sugpidona 
aheady  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  fiither,  until 
he  prevailed  in  securing  his  own  succession  by 
the  death  of  his  youngei^  brother.* 

Philip,  having  ordered  the  execution  of  one  son 
to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  the  other,  lived  about 
three  yean  after  this  action,  suffering  part  of  the 
puniahment  that  was  due  to  him  on  mat  account^ 
m  the  most  gloomy  apprehenaiona  of  dan^  firom 
his  surviving  son,  and  died  in  great  solicttode  for 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom. 

Perseus,  nevertheless,  in  ascending  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  gave  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier 
reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  un- 
mediately  acknowledged  by  the  Romans;  and, 
during  a  few  yean  idter  his  acceasion,  appeared 
to  have  no  cause  of  disquietude  from  this  people. 
Although  he  had  adopted  the  measurea  of  nis 
fiither,  and  endeavoured  b^r  attention  to  his  reve- 
nue, his  army,  and  magaanes ;  and  by  forming 
ttlliaiMVHi  with  some  of  the  wariike  Thndan 
hordea  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  put  his  kingdom 
in  aposture  of  df^snce,  and  in  condition  to  assert 
its  independence ;  yet  he  appean  to  have  excited 
lessjcalouflyinthemindaothisnei^bours.  The 
progress  which  he  made  seems  to  nave  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Romans;  until,  at  laat 
awakened  by  the  report  of  a  aecret  correspondence 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  republic  of  Carthage^ 
they  thought  proper  to  send  a  deputation  uito 
MftCfdonia,  in  oraer  to  observe  his  motions. 
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Bj  the  deputies  employed  in  tfaie  eervioe,  the 
Romans  obtamed  iziteUigenoe,  that  Perseus  had 
made  advances  to  the  Achsans  as  well  as  to  the 
CartbaginianS)  and  to  other  states ;  and  was  likely 
to  form  a  powerful  party  among  the  Gheeksw 

From  tois  time  forward  the  leaders  of  the  Ro- 
man councils  seemed  to  have  taken  a  resolution 
to  remove  this  subject  of  iealousy,  and  to  suppress 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  T  hey  renewed  their 
attention  to  the  state  of  parties  m  Greece,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  differences  that 
might  incline  any  of  those  republics  to  oppose 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  design.  They 
encouraged  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  after- 
wards appears  to  have  repented  of  the  part  which 
^  he  took  in  that  matter,  to  state  his  complaints. 
They  brought  him  to  Rome  in  person,  and  cited 
him  before  the  senate  to  give  a  complete  detail  of 
the  circumstances  that  were  akrming  in  the  policy 
of  Perseus.  Eumenes,  having  been  thus  brought 
forward  as  a  formal  accuser,  and  being  to  return 
through  Greece,  in  order  to  offer  his  devotions  at 
the  temple  of  IXelphi,  was  asHiulted  and  wounded 
by  a  puty  who  meant  to  assassinate  him;  and 
this  design,  with  some  other  acts  of  violence,  be- 
ing imput^  to  Perseus,  served  as  a  pretence  for 
the  war  which  followed. 

The  Roman  senate  had  already  granted  two 
BB^mie  commissbns,  the  one  of  a  £putation  to 
visit  Macedonia,  and  to  observe  the  motions  of 
Perseus;  the  other  of  an  embassy  into  Eeypt^  to 
confirm  their  alliance  with  Ptolemy.  On  n^nng 
of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
Eumenes,  they  directed  one  of  the  prstors, 
Caius  Sicinius,  with  a  proper  force,  to  pass  into 
Epirus ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  access  into 
that  country,  to  take  possession  of  Apollonia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  coast  But  a  misunderstanding 
then  subnsting  between  the  consuls,andother  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  senate^  caused  some  obstruction 
in  the  farther  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Perseus  however,  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Roman  force  in  his  neighbourhood,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  with  ezpMtulations  on  the  subject, 
and  with  offers^  by  every  reasonable  concessbn 
that  the  senate  or  the  people  could  require,  to 
avert  the  storm  which  threatened  him.  But  the 
Romans,  affecting  resentment  of  the  injuries  they 
pretended  to  have  recdved,  ordered  his  ambassa- 
dor, without  delay,  to  depart  from  Italy;  and 
Eve  intimation,  thidL  if  for  the  future  he  should 
ve  any  thing  to  oner,  he  might  have  recourse 
to  the  commai^r  of  the  Roman  army  in  Epirus. 

The  interview,  which  Perwus  soon  after  had 
with  the  Roman  conrniissioners,  terminated  with 
the  strongest  signs  of  hostility  on  both  sides.  ^ 
The  king,  however,  having  taken  minutes  of 
what  pasiKd  at  their  conference,  sent  copies  to  all 
the  neighbouring  states,  in  oider  to  exculpate 
himself  from  any  guilt  in  the  approaching  war; 
and  as  the  event  afterwards  showed  how  much 
it  was  the  interest  of  every  state  to  support  him, 
he  being  the  only  power  that  could  give  them 
any  protection  against  the  Romans ;  so  numbers, 
already  moved  by  this  apprehension,  were  in- 
clined to  favour  his  cause.  The  Rhodians,  then 
a  formidable  naval  power,  though  restrained  by 
fear  from  an  open  breach  with  toe  Romans,  yet 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  tlus  disposition.  Eu- 
menes, likewise,  though  a  principal  instrument  in 
fomenting  the  present  quarrel,  soon  became  averse 


to  its  consequences.  The  Boeotians  an^  Epirota, 
as  well  as  the  Illyrians,  openly  declared  for  the 
king  of  Macedonia.' 

These  circumstances  were  stated  at  Rome  as 
additional  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king ; 
and  his  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  part  he  had 
acted,  were  considered  as  attempts  to  form  a  ho»- 
tile  confederacy  against  the  repubUc 

Additional  neets  and  armies  were  accordingly 
assembled,  and  directed  towards  Epirus ;  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  issued  in  the  form  of  an 
act  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  Romans  had  now,  during  about  twenty- 
five  years,  borne  a  principal  part  among  the  na- 
tions that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  ascendant  they  had  gained  in  all  their  wars 
or  treaties,  had  made  them  common  objects  of 
fear  or  respect  to  all  the  contiguous  powers  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  as  the  latest  conquerors  of  the  worid, 
still  retained  a  very  high  reputation  for  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  events  of  the  late  war 
rather  surprised  mankind,  than  convinced  them 
of  any  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man arms.  The  novelty  of  a  new  enemy,  the 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  the  late  king,  might 
have  accounted  for  his  ill  success.  The  kingc&m 
had  now  been  above  twenty  years  exempteofrom 
any  signal  calamity,  had  re-established  its  armies, 
and  fiUed  its  magazines  and  its  coffere.  The 
establishn^nt  amounted  to  forty  thousand 


men ;  the  greater  part  formed  and  disciplined  upon 
the  {^  of  the  pnalanx,  and  supported  with  nu- 
merous troops  of  irregulars  from  the  warlike  can- 
tons of  Thimoe.  The  king  himself,  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  sensible  that  the  storm  could  not  be 
diverted,  affected  rather  to  desire  than  to  decline 
the  contest ;  and,  under  aU  these  drcumstanoes^ 
nations  seemingly.lea8t  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences, were  intent  on  the  scene  that  was  about 
to  be  opened  before  them. 

Eumenes,  supposed  to  be  incited  by  inveterate 
animosity  to  Perseus,  and  by  recent  provocations, 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  professions  in  behalf  of  the 
Romans. 

Ariarathes,  the  king  of  Cappadoda,  equally 
inclined  by  policy  to  wish  for  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Macedonian  power,  but  having  recently 
formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  fiunily 
of  Perseus,  determined  to  be  neutral  in  the  war. 

Ptolemy  Philomater,  who  then  filled  the  throne 
of  Elgypt,  was  a  minor.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  havmg  been  some  time  a 
hostage  at  Rome,  affected  in  his  own  court  the 
manners  of  a  Roman  demagogue ;  but  was  chiefly 
intent  on  his  pretensbns  to  Coelevpa,  which  he 
hoped  to  make  good  under  favour  of  the  approach- 
ing ooniuncture  formed  by  the  minority  of  Ptole- 
my, ana  by  the  avocation  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Greece. 

The  Carthaginians,  and  the  kin^  of  Numidia, 
while  they  severally  ^preferred  their  complaints 
against  each  other  before  the  Roman  senate,  vied 
likewise  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
man republic,  ana  in  their  offera  of  supply,  of 
men,  horses,  provisions,  or  ships. 

Gentius,  the  king  or  lllyricum,  had  incurred 
the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ;  but  remained  unde- 
termined what  part  he  should  take. 

Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  declared  openly  for 
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Penei]&  The  people  of  G^reeoe,  in  thdr  several 
repablics,  were  divided  among  themselves.  The 
popular  parties  in  general,  being  desirous  to  ex- 
change the  government  of  their  own  aristocracies 
for  that  of  a  monarchy,  fiivoured  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  leading  men  were  either  inclined 
to  the  Romans,  or  wished  to  balance  the  rival 
powers,  so  as  to  have,  in  the  protection  of  the  one 
some  security  against  the  usurpations  of  the  other.' 

The  Romans  had  committed  an  error  by  send- 
ing a  small  force  into  Epirus,  which  the  king  of 
Aucedonia  might  have  cut  off  before  it  could  be 
property  supported  iipom  Italy ;  but  thcar  commis- 
flioners,  then  in  that  country,  had  the  address  to 
amuse  the  king  with  a  negotiation,  and  to  divert 
him,  during  Vm  first  year  of  the  war,  from  any 
attempt  on  A^onia,  or  on  any  other  station 
then  m  possession  of  the  Roman  troops. 

In  the  foUowing  summer,  about  seven  years 
after  the  accessbn  of  Perseus  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  the  war  in  that  kingdom  being  com- 
mitted  to  the  Consul  Liciniu%  this  general  foUow- 
lowed  the  arm^  which  had  been  transported  to 
the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and  while  the  Roman  fleet, 
with  their  allies,  assembled  in  the  straits  of  Eu- 
boea,  the  armies  on  both  sides  began  thcdr  opera- 
tions. The  Macedonians  encammd  at  Syeurium 
on  the  declivilT  of  mount  Ossa.  The  Roman  con- 
sul penetrated  into  Thessaly ;  and,  having  passed 
the  river  Peneus,  took  post  at  Scea,  twelve  miles 
from  the  camp  of  the  enern^.  Here  he  was  Joined 
by  Attalus^  brother  to  the  ung  of  Perffamus,  with 
four  thousand  men,  and  by  smaller  bocfies  collected 
liom  different  states  of  Greece. 

Perseus  endeavoured  to  lay  waste  the  kingdom 
of  Phene,  from  which  the  Romans  drew  the 
greatest  part  of  their  subsidence ;  and  an  action 
endued,  m  which  the  whole  cavalry  and  l^ht 
infimtry  of  both  armies  bdng  engaged,  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated ;  and  the  consul,  no  k>nger 
able  to  support  his  foraging  parties  on  that  side 
of  the  Peneus  against  a  superior  enemy,  decamp- 
ed in  the  night,  and  repaased  the  river. 

Although  this  inctory  had  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  hones  of  the  king,  it  was  by  him  wisely  con- 
sidered  as  a  fit  opportunity  to  renew  the  overtures 
of  peace ;  and,  in  order  to  brin^  on  a  negotiation, 
it  waa  resolved,  that  the  condition  which,  under 
the  misfortune  of  repeated  defeats,  had  been 
offered  b^  his  fiither,  should  be  made  the  preHmi- 
naiies  of  the  present  treaty. 

it  appeared  to  the  king,  and  to  those  with  whom 
he  consulted,  that,  in  the  sequel  of  a  victory,  this 
would  appear  an  act  of  moderation,  not  of  fear ; 
that  all  neutral  powers,  who  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences of  a  decided  superiority  on  either  side, 
would  favour  the  person  who  should'  propose  to 
have  peace  re-established  on  moderate  terms ;  and 
that  the  Romans,  being  induced  to  terminate  the 
war  under  the  effects  of  a  defeat,  would  from 
thenceforward  respect  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy, and  be  cautious  how  they  disturbed  its 
tranquillity. 

But  if  in  this  manner  the  opportunity  was  per- 
ceived, and  wisely  laid  hold. or  by  the  councils  of 
Perseiis,  it  by  no  mea^  escaped  the  Roman 
ooundl  of  war,  which  wan  assembled  to  receive 
theproposals  of  the  king. 

The  Romans,  whether  from  national  sjnrit  or 
]X>1icy,  at  all  times  declined  entering  on  n^tia- 
tions  or  treaties  in  consequence  of  defeats.  Tncy 
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n>umed  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemj,  while 
they  received  those  of  the  vanquished  with  con- 
descension and  miklness.  They  accordingly,  in 
the  present  case,  treated  the  concessions  of  Per- 
seus with  disdain,  haughtily  answering,  that  he 
must  submit  at  discretion.^ 

This  reply  was  received  at  the  court  of  Pep- 
sens  with  extreme  surprise.  But  it  produced  still 
farther  concessions ;  and  instead^  of  resentment 
from  the  king,  a  repetition  of  his  message  with 
an  offer  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  by  his  fii9ier.< 

■^  The  remainder  of  the  summer  bavins  passed 
in  the  operations  of  foraging  parties,  wit&>ut  any 
considerabie  action,  the  Romans  retired  for  the 
winter  into  Bo^otia.  On  this  coast  the  fleet,  hav- 
ing met  with  no  enemy  at  sea,  had  made  repeated 
descents  to  distress  the  inhabitants  who  had  de- 
clared for  the  king.  The  consul  took  possesfnon 
of  his  quarters,  without  any  resistance,  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and  in  this,  with 
the  progress  that  was  made  by  the  army  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  Illyricum  in  detaching  that 
nation  from  Perseus,  consisted  the  service  of  the 
first  campaign. 

Lidnius,  at  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term, 
was  relieved  by  his  succ»»or  in  oflSce,  A.  Hos- 
tilius  Marcius.  This  commander,  being  defeated 
and  bafiled  in  some  attempts  he  made  to  pene- 
trate into  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  appears  to 
have  made  a  campaign  still  less  fortunate  than 
that  of  his  predecessor ;  and  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  having  ordered  him  home  to 
preside  at  the  annual  elections,  sent  a  deputation 
to  visit  the  army,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  their  miscarriages^  and  the  slowness  of  their 
progress. 

The  Romans,  although  they  had  experienced 
disappointments  in  the  beginnmg  of  otner  wars^ 
particularly  in  their  first  encounters  with  Pyr- 
f bus  and  with  Hannibal ;  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  similar  effect  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
war,  appear  to  have  been  greaUy  mortified  and 
surprised  at  this  unpromising  aspect  of  their 
enterprise.  They  were  engaged  with  an  enemy 
renowned  for  discipline,  ^o  had  made  war  a 
trade,  and  the  use  of  arms  a  profession ;  while 
they  themselves,  it  appears,  for  a  considerable 
penod  after  the  present  war,  even  during  the 
most  Tapid  progress  of  their  arms,  had  no  mmtary 
establishment  besides  that  of  their  civil  and  poh- 
tical  constitution,  no  soldiers  besides  their  citi- 
zens, and  no  officers  but  the  ordinary  magistrates 
of  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  establishment  had  its  advantages,*  it 
may  have  appeared^  on  particular  occasions,  like- 
wise to  have  had  its  defects.^  The  citizen  nny 
have  been  too  tnuch  a  master  in  his  civil  capacity 
to  subject  himself  fully  to  the  bondage  of  a  sol- 
dier; and  too  absolute  in  his  capacity  of  military 
officer  to  bear  with  the  control  of  pohtical  regula- 
tbns.  As  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  legions 
was  general  and  without  exception,  many  a  dti- 
zen,  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  distant  or  unpro- 
mising service,  would  endeavour  to  shun  his  duty. 
And  Uie  officer  would  not  alvrays  dare  to  enforce 
disagreeable  duty  on  those  by  whom  he  himself 
was  elected,  or  on  whom  he  in  part  depended  for 
fieirther  advancement' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  legions  were 


4  In  advcraia  vultum  aecunds  fbrtune  gerorr,  mode- 
rari  animoa  in  secundis.    Liv.  lib.  xlii.  c  68. 

5  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legat  c.  69.     6  Vid.  B.  L  e.  S. 
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auffineiited  from  five  thoonnd  two  hmidxed  foot 
and  two  hundred  horse,  to  six  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  hoise;^  and,  probably,  to  raise 
the  authority  of  the  consul  more  effectually  into 
that  of  a  commander-in-chief,  he  was  oommis- 
sbned  to  name  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  cen- 
turions of  the  army,  that  were  to  serve  under 
his  orders :  but,  upon  a  ocmiplaint  that  this  exr 
tension  of  Ae  consul's  powers  did  not,  by  en- 
'  forcing  the  discipline  of  the  army,  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  viras  made,  the  people  re- 
suoDted  their  right  of  election  in  the  appointment 
even  of  inferior  officers.  The  deputies,  now  sent 
into  Macedonia,  b;r  the  senate,  reported,  that  the 
legions  employed  m  that  country  were  extremely 
incomplete,  numbers  both  of  the  lower  officera 
and  private  men  being,  by  the  dangerous  indul- 
gence of  their  leaders,  suffered  to  absent  them- 
selves from  their  colounu^  This  abase  we  may 
apprehend  to  have  been  frequent  in  a  service 
that  was  to  be  performed  by  citizens  who  had 
the  choice  of  their  own  commanders.  And  from 
speculative  ideas  on  the  subject,  if  .we  were  not 
bound  to  be  governed  by  experience  as  the  pte- 
ferable  tutor,  we  should  be  apt  to  reject,  .as  an  im- 
proper mode  of  forming  armies,  that  establishment 
by  which  the  Romans  conquered  the  worid. 

It  is  probable,  that  not  only  the  defect  of  sub- 
ordination in  tne  be^nning  of  every  war,  but 
that  of  skill,  likewise,  m  the  use  of  their  peculiar 
weapons,  inade,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a  great 
disparity  between  raw  and  veteran  troops. 

The  use  of  the  buckler  and  sword  requued  neat 
skill,  i^S^ty.  and  muscular  strength ;  all  of  Uiem 
the  efiect  oiexexxase  and  of  continued  practice. 

The  experience  of  the  soldier  who  survived 
many  actions  tended  to  confirm  his  courage,  be- 
cause his  escape  was  in  a  great  measure  the 
effect  of  his  skill,  or  of  his  strength ;  and  upon  a 
return  of  similar  danger^  gave  him  confidence 
in  himself. 

In  battles  the  strong  and  the  skilful  escaped,  the 
weak  and  the  awkwara  were  Ukely  to  perish ;  and 
every  action  not  only  exercised  tlie  arms  of  those 
that  survived,  but  made  a  selection  of  the  vigorous 
and  skilful  to  be  reserved  for  future  occasions. 

Hence,  ^bably,  in  the  Roman  armies,  much 
more  than  in  thorn  of  modem  Europe,  the  prac- 
tised soldier  had  a  great  superiority  over  the 
novice ;  and  citizens,  when  brought  into  the  field 
by  rotation,  had  much  to  learn  m  the  course  of 
every  campaigiL 

In  the  present  contest,  the  checks  of  the  first 
and  the  second  year  of  the  war,  though  extremely 
mortifying  to  the  Romany  were  received  without 
any  signs  of  irresolution,  or  change  of  their  pur- 
pose. In  the  third  year  after  hostilities  com- 
menced, the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia 
devolved  on  GL  Mardus  Philippus,  who^  being 
chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  drew  his  provmoe  as 
usual  by  lot  This  officer  had  been  employed  in 
one  of  the  late  deputations  that  were  sent  into 
Greece ;  had  shown  his  abilitv  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  war;  and  now, 
by  his  conduct  as  a  general,  broke  through  the 
line  by  which  the  king  had  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  cover  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.  But,  when  he  had 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
plies of  provisions  on  that  side  of  ibe  mountainst 


unable  to  pursue  the  advantage  he  had  ^aiBied. 
Here,  therefore,  he  staid  only  to  deliver  his  aimy 
to  Ehmlius  Pauius^  who  had  been  named  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  was  the  son  of  that  Pauluik 
whoL  being  one  of  the  consuls  who  commanded 
the  Roman  army  at  Canns,  threw  away  his  life 
rather  than  survive  that  defeat.  The  son  was 
now  turned  of  sixty  ^  and  by  the  length  of  his 
service,  and  the  variety  of  his  experience  in 
Liguiia  and  Spam,  was  well  acqnaintfd  with 
the  chances  of  vrar. 

Emilius  Paulus,  upon  his  election,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  liable  to  answer  for  the 
fiiults  of  his  predeoesson^  moved,  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  to  review  the 
army,  and  to  make  a  report  of  its  state  before  he 
entered  upon  the  command.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  wnen  about  to  depart  for  his  province^ 
carries  a  striking  allusion  to  the  petulant  freedom 
with  which,  it  seems,  unsuccessful  commanders 
were  censured,  or  traduced  in  the  popular  con- 
versations at  Rome,  and  carries  a  denance  with 
which  he  proposed  to  silence  the  blame  that 
might  afterwards  be  cast  on  himself.  **  Let  such 
as  think  themselves  qualified  to  advise  the  gene- 
ral," he  said,  '*  now  accompany  me  into  Mace- 
donia. They  shall  have  a  passage  on  board  my 
ship ;  and,  in  the  field,  be  welcome  to  a  |daoe  in 
my  tent  and  at  my  table;  but  if  they  now  decline 
this  offer,  let  them  not  afterwards  pretend  to 
judge  of  what  they  neither  see  nor  understand. 
Nor  let  them  set  up  their  own  opinion  against 
that  of  a  fellow-citizeii,  who  is  serving  the  pub- 
he  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  at  the  haoard 
of  his  life  and  of  his  honours." 

Emilius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  found 
the  king  entrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeos^ 
with  his  right  and  left  covered  by  mountains,  on 
which  all  Uie  passes  were  secured. — After  some 
delay,  during  which  he  vras  employed  in  observ- 
ing the  enemy's  disposition,  or  m  improving  the 
diwnpUne  of  ms  own  army,  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  dispossess  the  Macedonians  of  one  of  the  sta- 
tions which  thinr  occupied  on  the  heights,  with 
orders  to  the  ofncer  who  commanded  in  this  ier- 
yice,  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  it,  he  should  foil 
down  on  the  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  he 
himself  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  feint  to  attack 
them  ui  front 

The  post  on  the  heights  being  forced,  Perseus 
relinquished  his  present  disposition,  and  fell  back 
towards  Pydna  on  the  banks  of  the  Aliacmon. 
Here  it  became  necessary  for  him,  either  to 
hazard  a  batUe,  or,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  behind  him,  to  separate  his  forces. 

He  preferred  the  fir^  and  made  choice  of  a 
plain  tnat  vras  fit  to  receive  the  phalanx,  and  was 
skirted  with  hills,  on  which  his  light  troops  could 
act  with  advantage. 

Here  too  the  Koman  consul  continued  to  press 
upon  him,  and  was  inclined  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  deciding  the  vrar.  Both  armiea^ 
as  oy  appointment,  presented  themselves  cm  the 
plain  in  order  of  battie,  and  Emilius  Paulus 
seemed  eager  to  engage;  but,  as  he  himself  used 
to  confess,  having  never  behekl  an  appearance 
so  formidable  as  when  the  Macedonians  levelled 
their  spesrs,  he  thought  proper  to  halt*  Though 
much  disconcerted,  lie  endeavoured  to  preserve 
his  countenance,  and  would  not  recede  urom  his 
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gToand ;  and  that  he  ndsht  encamp  hia  anny 
where  thej  now  stood,  oraered  the  first  line  to 
Temain  under  arms,  and  ready  to  attack  the 
enemy,  while  those  who  were  behind  them  be- 
gan to  intrench ;  having  in  this  mapner  cast  up 
m.  braaat-woik  of  considerable  strength,  he  re- 
tired behind  it,  and  under  that  cover  completed 
the  fortifications  of  a  camp  in  the  usual  form. 

In  this  position  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
draw  on  an  engagement,  when  the  enemy  should 
be  less  prepared  to  receive  him,  or  not  have  tune  to 
■vail  thennelves  so  much  of  that  formidable  order 
which  constituted  the  strength  of  Uie  phalanx. 

This  occasion  soon  afterwards  seoned  to  be 
offered  by  a  skirmish  which  happened  in  the 
fields  between  the  two  armies.  A  norse,  having 
httAuB  loose  from  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  fled 
towards  that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  followed 
by  the  soldiers  from  whom  he  escaped,  and  met 
by  their  enemy  from  the  opposite  camp.  These 
parties  engaged,  and  each  being  joined  by  num- 
oers  firom  their  respective  armies,  brought  on  at 
last  a  general  action.  The  ground  waa  ftcvour- 
able  to  the  phalianx;  and  the  Macedonians^ 
though  hastfly  formed,  still  possessed  against  the 
Romans  the  advantage  of  their  Weapons  and  of 
their  formidable  order.  They  filled  uptne  phun 
in  front,  and  could  not  be  mnked.  They  had 
only  to  maintain  their  nound,  and  had  no  oc- 
casion to  discompose  their  ranks,  in  time  of  the 
action,  by  any  change  of  position.  They  ac- 
cordingly withstood  with  ease  the  first  shock  of 
the  Roman  legions;  but  lyere  broken  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  sequel  by  the  seemingly  irregular 
attacks  which  were  made  at  intemJs  by  the 
manipulefl^  or  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Ro- 
man foot  The  parts  of  the  phalanx  that  were 
attacked,  whether  they  were  pressed  in,  or  came 
forward  to  press  on  their  enemy,  could  not  keep 
in  an  exact  line  with  the  parts  that  were  not  al- 
tacked.  Openings  were  made,  at  which  the 
Roman  soldier,  with,  his  buckler  and  short  sword, 
could  easily  enter.  Elmilius^  observing  this  ad- 
vantage, directed  his  attack  on  those  places  at 
whiAi  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  broken ;  sihd 
the  legbnary  soldier,  having  got  within  the  point 
of  his  antagonist's  spear,  pierced  to  the  heart  of 
the  column,  and  in  this  position  made  a  havoc 
which  soon  threw  the  wade  into  disorder  and 
general  route.* 

Twenty  thousand  <^  the  Macedonians  were 
killed  in  the  field,  five  thousand  were  made  pri- 
soners in  their  flight;  and  six  thousand  that  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Umn  of  Pydna  were  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion.^ 

After  this  defeat,  the  kinff  of  Macedonia,  with 
a  few  attendants,  fled  to  Fella,  where,  having 
taken  up  his  children  and  the  remains  of  his 
treasure,  amountbg  to  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
about  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,'  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  and  &m  thence 
to  Samothiacia,  where  he  todL  refuge  in  the 
famous  sanctuary  of  that  island. 

Elmilius  pushed  ah  to  Amphipolia  receiving  the 
submission  of  all  the  towns  uid  districts  as  he 
passed.  The  pretor,  Ootavius,  then  command- 
ing the  Roman  fleet,  beset  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrada  with  his  ships;  and,  vrithout  violating  the 
sanctuary,  took  measures  that  effectually  pre- 
vented the  king^s  escape. 


5  Platareb  in  Vit  Enil.  a  I7a 
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This  unfortunate  prince,  with  some  of  his 
children,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  praetor, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  camp  of  ESniliua. 
The  king  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
would  have  embraced  the  victor's  knees,  when 
the  Roman  general  vrith  a  condescension  that  is 
extolled  by  andent  historians,  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  raised  him  firom  the  ground,  but  reproadiea 
him  as  the  aggressor  in  the  late  contest  with  the 
Romans;  ana  with  a  lesson  of  morality,  which 
tore  up  the  wounds  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
bid  .the  young  men  who  were  present  look  on 
this  object  as  an  example  of  ttw  instabili^  of 
fortune,  and  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  afihirs. 

While  the  vrar  in  Macedonia  was  coming  to 
thia  issue,  that  in  Illyricum  had  a  like  termina- 
tion, and  ended  about  the  same  time  in  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  king. 

News  of  both  were  received  at  Rome  about 
the  'Same  time^  and  filled  the  temples^  as  usual, 
with  multitudes  who  crowded  to  perform  the 
public  riles  of  thanksgiving  that  virere  ordered  by 
the  senate.  Soon  after  which,  embassies  arrived 
from  all  the  kings  and  states  of  the  then  known 
world,  with  addresses  of  congratulation  on  so 
great  an  event  The  senate  proceeded  to  form  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Macedonia. 

It  was  resolved  to  extmguish  the  monarehy, 
to  divide  its  territory  into  mur  districts,  and  m 
each  to  establish  a  republican  government,  ad- 
ministered by  councils  and  magiatrates  chosen  by 
the  people.  This  among  the  Greeks,  could  bear 
th^  mterpretation  of  bestowing  absolute  liberty. 
Ten  commissionere  were  named  to  carry  this 
plan  into  execution  in  Macedonia,  and  five  were 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  Illyricum. 
Emilius  vras  continued  in  hui  command,  and  the 
army  ordered  to  remain  in  Macedonia  until  the 
settlement  of  the  province  should  be  completed. 

The  commissioneri^  agreeable  to  their  instruc- 
tions, fixed  the  limits  of  tne  several  districts,  and, 
probably  to  perpetuate  the  separation  of  them,  or 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  communication  between 
their  inhabitants,  prohibited  them  to  intermarry, 
or  to  hold  any  commerce  in  the  property  of  land, 
from  one  division  to  another. 

To  some  other  restrictions,  which  had  more  a 
tendency  to  weaken  or  to  dismember  this  once 
powerfiu  monarehy,  than  to  confer  fireedom  on 
the  people,  they  joined  an  act  of  fitvouf,  in  con- 
sidenuy  diminishing  their  former  burdens,  re- 
ducing their  tribute  to  one  half  of  what  they  had 
usually  paid  to  their  own  kings ;  aiid,tafiicilitate 
or  to  secure  the  reception  of  the  republican  form 
which  was  devised  for  them,  th^  ordered  all  the 
ancient  noUei^  and  all  the  retamen  of  the  late 
court,  as  being  irreooncileaUe  with  the  equality 
of  citizens  uiider  a  republic,  to  depart  mok  the 
kingdom,  and  to  choose  places  of  residence  fbr 
themselves  in  Italy. 

A  like  plan  was  foHowed  with  respect  to  IDyri- 
cuin.  which  was  divided  into  three  districts ;  and 
the  kings  both  of  Macedonia  and  of  this  country, 
with  many  other  captives,  were  conducted  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  their  conquerors. 

Peneus  is  said  to  have  lived  as  a  prisoner  at 
Alba,  about  four  yean  after  he  had  Seen  exhi- 
bited in  this  prooesrion.  Alexander,  one  of  his 
sons,  had  an  educatk>n  cakulated  merely,  to  pro- 
cure him  subsistence,  and  was  afterwardu^  as  a 
scribe  or  a  clerk,  employed  in  some  of  the  publio 
offices  at  Rome. 

While  the  event  of  the  MacedoDian  war  was 
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yet  undecided,  and  no  considerablo  advantage,  [ 
either  of  conduct  or  fortune,  appeared  on  the  Bide 
of  the  Romans;  they  still  preserved  the  usual 
arrogance  of  their  manner,  and  interposed  with 
the  same  imperious  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  that  they  could  have 
done  in  consequence  of  the  most  decisive  victory. 
It  was  at  this  time  that,  by  the  celebrated  message 
of  Popilius  Lsnas,  they  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
quests of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  Egypt  This 
prince,  trusting  to  the  full  employment  with 
which  the  Roman  forces  were  engaged,  had  ven- 
tured to  invade  this  kingdom,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  every  part  of  it,  except  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  occupied  in  the  siese  of  this  place 
when  Popilius  arrived  and  deliverra  him  an  order 
of  the  senate  to  desist  The  king  made  answer, 
That  he  would  consider  of  it.  "  Determine  be- 
fore you  ]>as8  this  line,"  said  the  Roman,  tracin<r 
a  circle  with  the  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
This  people,  however,  had  occasion,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  Macedonian  war,  to  ol»erve 
that  few  of  their  allies  were  willing  to  support 
them  in  the  extremes  to  which  they  seemed  to  be 
inclined.  The  Epirots  had  actuary  declared  for 
the  kinff  of  Macedonia.  The  Rhodians  had 
offered  their  mediation  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and 
threatened  hostility  against  either  of  the  parties 
who  should  refuse  to  accept  of  it  Even  Eui;nene8 
was  suspected  of  having  entered  into  a  secret  con- 
cert with  Perseus,  although  the  fall  of  that  prince 
prevented  any  open  effects  of  their  treaty. 

The  Romans,  nevertheless,  disguised  their  re- 
sentment of  these  several  provocations,  until  ttiieir 
principal  enemy,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was 
subdued ;  afler  they  had  accomplished  this  end, 
they  proceeded  against  every  other  party,  with  a 
seventy  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  permitted 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  no  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  their  supposed  offence.  Th^  gave 
orders  to  Emilius,  in  passing  through  Epirus,  to 
lay  that  country  under  mihtary  execution.  Se- 
venty towns  were  accordingly  destroyed,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  tlie  people  sold  for 
slaves. 

The  senate  refused  to  admit  the  ambassadors 
of  Rhodes,  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Roman 
people  on  their  \ictoTy  at  Pydna.  They  stripped 
those  islanders  of  the  provijnces  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  on.  the  continent  by  the  Iste 
treaty  with  Antiochus,  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
continue some  duties  levied  from  ships  in  passing 
through  their  sound,  which  made  a  conaidemUe 
part  of  their  revenue. 

While  Eumenes  was  coming  in  person  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  senate^  they  resolved  to  forbid  the 
concourse  of  kings  to  Rome.  Their  meaning, 
though  expressed  in  general  terms,  was  evidentfy 
leveled  at  this  prince ;  and  thev  ordered,  tliat 
when  he  should  arrive  at  Brundusium,  their  re- 
solution should  be  intimated  to  him,  to  prevent 
his  nearer  approach. 

They  in  reality,  from  this  time  forward,  though 
in  the  style  of  allies,  treated  the  Grecian  republics 
as  subjects. 

Sucn  was  the  rank  which  the  Romans  assumed 
among  nations;  while  their  statesmen  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  primeval  rusticity,  and  did 
not  consider  the  distinctions  of  fortune  and  ecjui- 
jKii^e  as  the  appurtenances  of  power  or  of  high 
command.  C'ato,  though  a  citizen  of  the  highest 
rsink,  and  vested  successively  with  the  dignities 
of  consul  and  of  censor,  used  to  partake  in  Uie 


labour  of  his  own  slaves,  and  to  feed  with  -i 
from  the  same  dish  at  their  meals.'  When  he 
commanded  the  amiics  of  the  republic,  the  daily 
allowance  of  his  household  was  no  more  than 
three  roedimni,  or  about  as  many  bushels  of 
wheat  for  his  fiimily,  and  half  a  medimnys,  or 
half  a  bushel  of  barley  &)r  his  horses.  In  sur 
veying  his  province  he  usually  travelled  on  foot, 
attenood  by  a  single  slave  v/\o  carried  his  bag 
gage.3 

These  particulars  are  mentioned  perhaps  as 
pecuUar  to  Cato;  but  such  singularities  in  the 
manners  of  a  person  placed  so  high  among  the 
peofile,  cany  some  general  intimation  of  the 
fiishion  of  the  times. 

A  spirit  of  equality  yet  reigned  among  the 
menlbers  of  the  commonwealtl^  which  rejected 
the  distinctions  of  fortune,  and  checked  the  admi- 
ration of  private  wealth'.  In  all  military  dona- 
tions the  centurion  had  no  more  than  double  the 
allowance  of  a  private  soldier,  and  no  military 
rank  was  indelible.  The  consul  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  one  year  served  not  only  in  the  ranks, 
but  even  as  a  tribune  or  inferior  ofBcer  in  the 
next;  and  the  same  person  who  had  displayed 
the  genius  and  ability  of  the  general,  still  valued 
himself  on  the  courage  and  across  of  a  legionaiy 
soldier. 

No  one  was  raised  above  the  glory  to  be  reaped 
iirom  the  exertion  of  mere  personal  courage  and 
bodily  strength.  Persons  of  the  highest  condition 
sent  or  accepted  a  defiance  to  fight  in  single  com- 
bat, in  presence  of  the  armies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. Marcus  Servilius,  a  person  of  consular 
raoK,  in  order  to  enhance  the  authority  with 
which  he  spoke  when  he  pleaded  for  the  triumph 
of  Paulus  Emilius,  informed  the  people  that  ne 
himself,  full  three  and  twenty  times,  had  fought 
singly  with  so  many  champions  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  in  each  of  these  encounters  he  had  slain 
and  stripped  his  antagonist  A  combat  of  the 
same  kind  was  afterwards  fought  by  the  younger 
Scipio,  when  serving  in  Spain. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  this  age  were  suited 
to  the  idea  of  atizms  who  were  determinetil  to 
contribute  their  utmost  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
state ;  but  to  forego  the  means  of  luxury  or  per- 
sonal distuiction.  Roman  ladies  were  restrained, 
except  in  religious  processions,  from  the  use  of 
carriages  any  where  within  tliecity,  or  at  the  dis- 
tance of  less  than  a  mile  from  its  walls ;  and  yet 
the  space  over  which  they  were  to  preserve  tlieir 
communications  extended  to  a  circuit  of  fourteen 
miles^  and  began  to  be  so  much  crowded  with 
buildings  or  cottages,  that,  even  before  the  reduc- 
tion of^Macedoma,  it  was  become  necessary  to 
restrain  private  persons  from  encroaching  on  the 
streets,'  squares,  and  other  spaees  reserved  for 
public  conveniency.  In  a  place  of  this  magni- 
tude, and  so  stocked  with  innabitants,  the  female 
sex  was  also  forbid  the  use  of  variegated  or  party- 
coloured  clothes,  or  of  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  the  ornament  of  their  persona.  This 
law  being  repealed,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
Cata^  this  citizen,  when  he  came,  in  the  capacity 
of  censor,  to  take  account  of  the  equipages,  clotbea 
and  iewels  of  the  women,  taxed  each  of  them 
tenfold  for  whatever  was  found  in  her  wardrobe 
exceeding  the  value  of  one  thousand  five  hunched 
denarii,  or  about  fifty  pomids  sterling.' 

1  Plutatch.  in  Vit.  Catonis,  p.  330. 
3  Ibid.  p.  335  and  338. 
3  Liv.  lib.  xxziv.  c  J-4S. 
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'The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  carried 
into  the  detail  of  entertainments  or  feasts.  In 
•one  act  the  namber  of  the  guests,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent one  the  expense  of  their  meals^  were 
limited.  By  the  Lex  Tribonia,  enacted  about 
twenty  years  aflcr  the  reduction  of  Macedonia, 
a  citizen  was  allowed,  on  certain  high  festivals, 
to  expend  three  hundred  ases,  or  -a&ut  twenty 
shillings  sterling ;  on  other  festiyals  of  less  note, 
one  hundred  ases,  or  about  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence;  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  no  more  than  ten  ases,  or  about  eight 
pence;  and  was  not  allowed  to  serve  up  more 
than  one  fowl,  and  this  with  a  proviso  that  it 
should  not  be  crammed  or  fatted.^ 

Superstition  made  a  principal  article  in  the  char 
racter  of  the  people.  It  subjected  them  continually 
to  be  occupied  or  alarmed  with  prodigies  and 
ominous  ap»pearanr^  of  which  they  endeavoured 
to  avert  th'e  effects  by  rites  and  expiations^  as 
strange  and  irrational  aS  Uie  presages  on  which 
they  had  grounded  their  feais.  Great  part  of  their 
time  was  accordingly  taken  up  with  processions 
and  public  shows,  and  much  of  their  substance, 
even  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  their  herdsj* 
was  ocqisionally  expended  in  sacrifices,  or  in  the 
performance  of  public  vows.  The  first  officers 
of  state,  in  their  functions  of  the  priesthood,  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  cook  and  the  butcher ;  and. 
while  the  senate  was  deliberating  on  questions  or 
^reat  moment,  examined  the  entrails  of  a  victim, 
in  order  to  know  what  the  gods  had  determined. 
"  You  must  desist,"  said  the  Consul  Corneliua 
entering  the  senate  with  a  countenance  pale  and 
marked  with  astonishment ;  "  I  myself  have  v'mt- 
ed  the  boiler,  and  the  head  of  the  liver  is  con- 
sumed."* 

According  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  those 
times,  sorcery  was  a  principal  expedient  employed 
by  those  who  had  secret  designs  on  the  life  of  their 
neighbour.  It  was  supposed  to  make  a  part  in  the 
statutory  crime  of  poisoning ;  and  the  same  imagi- 
nation which  admitted  the  charge  of  sorcery  as 
credible,  was,  in  particular  instances,  when  any 
person  was  accused,  easily  convinced  of  his  guilt ; 
insomuch  that  some  thousands  were  at  times  con- 
victed together  of  this  imaginary  crime.^ 
^  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  at 
times  subject  to  strange  disorders,  or  the  magis- 
trate gave  credit  to  wild  and  improbable  reports. 
The  story  of  the  Bacchanals,  dated  in  the  year 
of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  about 
twenty  years  before  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
may  he  considered  as  an  instance  of  oiie  or  the 
other.s  A  society,  under  the  name  of  Bacchanals, 
liad  been  instituted,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek 
pretender  to  divination.*  The  desire  of  being 
admitted  into  this  society  prevailed  throughout 
Italy,  and  the  sect  became  extremely  numerous. 
As  they  commonly  met  in  the  night,  they  were 
said  at  certain  hours  to  extinguisQ  their  lights, 
and  to  indulge  themselves  in  every  practice  of 
horror,  rape,  mcest,  and  murder;  crimes  under 
which  no  sect  or  fraternity  could  possibly  subsist, 
but  which,  in  beuig  imputed  to  numbers  in  this 


4  Plin.  lib.  x.  c.  50. 

5  TbG  Ver  Sacrum  was  a  general  sacrifloe  of  all  tlie 
yoting  of  their  herds  for  a  whole  year. 

6  Liv.  lib.  zli.  c.  15. 

7  Ibid.  lib.  xzzix.  o.  41.       8  Ibid.  e.  8.  aad  seqaen 
9  Venificiuifi. 


credulous  age,  gave  occasion  to  a  severe  Ufiquisi- 
tion,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  persons  at  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy. 

^  The  extreme  superstition,  however,  of  those 
times,  in  some  of  its  effects,  vied  with  senuine 
religion;  and,  by  the  regard  it  inspired,  mors 
especially  for  the  obligation  of  oaths,  became  a 
principle  of  public  order  and  of  public  duty,  and 
m  many  instances  superseded  the  use  of  penal  or 
compulsory  laws. 

When  the  citizen  swore  that  he  Would  obey 
the  call  of  the  magistrate  to  enlist  in  the  legions; 
when  the  soldier  swore  that  he  would  not  desert 
his  coburs,  disobey  his  commander,  or  fly  from 
his  enemy;  when  a  citizen,  at  the  caU  of  the  cen- 
sor, reported  on  oath  the  amount  of  his  effects ; 
the  state,  in  all  those  instances,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence relied  on  the  good  faith  of  her  subjects^ 
and  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  period  to  which  these  observations  refer, 
that  is,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Roman  state, 
the  first  dawning  of  literature  began  to  appear. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  custom  prenuled 
among  the  primitive  Romans,  as  among  other 
rude  nations,  at  their  feasts  to  sing  or  reheaiae 
heroic  ballads  which  recorded  their  own  deeds  or 
those  of  their  ancestors.K>  This  practice  had  been 
some  time  discontinued,  and  the  compositiona 
themselves  were  lost  They  were  succeeded  by 
pretended  monuments  of  history  equally  fiilla- 
cious,  the  orations  which,  having  been  pronounced 
at  funerals,  were,  like  tides  of  nonour,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  every  noble  house,  but  which 
were  rather  calculated  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
fiunilieiL  than  to  record  the  truth.^^ 

The  Romans  owed  the  earliest  compilations  of 
their  history  to  Greeks;  and  in  their  own  first 
attempts  to  relate  their  story  employed  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.'^  Nevius  and  Ennius, 
who  were  the  first  that  wrote  in  the  Latin 
tonmie,  composed  their  relations  in  verse.  Livius 
AndronicusL  and  afterwards  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence, translated  the  Greek  fable,  and  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  not  the  Roman,  but  Gre- 
cian manners.  The  two  bst  are  said  to  have 
been  persons  of  mean  condition ;  the  one  to  have 
subsisted  by  turning  a  baker's  mill,  the  other  to 
have  been  a  captive  and  a  slave.  Both  of  them 
had  probably  possessed'  the  Greek  ton^e  as  a 
vulgar  dialect,  which  was  yet  spoken  m  many 
parts  of  Italy,  and  fVom  this  circumstance,  b^ 
came  acquainted  with  the  elegant  compositions 
of  Philemon  and  Menander.'^  Their  comedies 
were  acted  in  the  streets,  without  any  seats  or 
benches  for  the  reception  of  an  audience.  But 
a  nation  so  little  studious  of  ordinary  conveni- 
ences, and  contented  to  borrow  their  hteraiy 
models  from  neighbours,  to  whom,  being  mere 
imitators,  they  continued  for  ages  inferior,  were^ 
however,  in  their  political  and  military  character, 
superior  to  all  other  nations  whatev^;  and,  at 
this  date,  had  extended  a  domimon, 
U.  C.  586.  which  originally  consisted  of  a  poor 
village  on  the  Tiber,  to  more  empire 
and  territory  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  any  kmg- 
dom  or  state  of  Europe. 


10  Cic.  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  c  10. 

11  Ibid.  p.  394.        IS  Dion.  Hal.  lib.  i^  i>.  5. 

13  The  people  of  Cuina,  aboat  this  time,  applied  for 
leave  to  have  their  public  acts,  for  the  time,  expressed 
in  Latin. 
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TflE  reduction  of  Macedonia  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Before  this  date  Roman  citizens  had  been  treated 
as  subjects,  and  })enuitted  themselves  to  be  taxed. 
They  were  required  at  every  census  to  make  a 
return  of  their  eflfccts  upon  oath,  and,  besides 
other  stated  or  occasional  contributions  to  the 
public,  paid  a  certain  rate  on  the  whole  value  of 
their  property.  But  upon  this  event  the^  assumed 
more  entirely  the  character  of  sovereigns;  and, 
having  a  treasury  replenished  with  the  spoils  of 
that  kingdom,  exempted  themselves  from  their 
.  former  burdens. 

The  accession  of  wealth,  said  to  have  put  them 
in  this  condition,  is  variously  reported.  Liyy 
quotes  Valerius  Antias  as  stating  it  at  millies 
ducentieSf  or  about  a  million  stening;  Velleius 
Patcrculus  states  it  at  double  this  sum,  and  Pliny 
at  somewhat  more.^  But  the  highest  of  these 
computations  scarcely  appears  adequate  to  the 
effect  supposed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  treasury,  consisting  of  the 
sums  so  frequently  deposited  at  the  triumphs  of 
victorious  leaders,  the  tributes  received  firom  Car- 
thage and  Syria,  the  rents  of  Campania,  the 
tithes  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  addition 
of  the  revenue  recently  constituted  in  Macedo- 
nia, put  the  Romans  at  last  in  condition  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  taxation;  «n  eSed  which 
no  perishing  papitai  placed  at  once  in  their  cof- 
fen  ooukl  be  supposed  to  produce.  The  Roman 
treasury,  when  examined  about  ten  years  after 


1  Vdlcitii,  lib.  L  0.  9.    Plin.  lib,  xxxiii.  e.  3. 
IS 


this  date,  was  found  to  contain,  in  ban  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  in  coin,  not  much  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  :^  a  sum  which,  without  a  pro- 
per and  regular  supply,  must  have  been  soon  ex- 
hausted. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Perseus^ 
the  Romans  for  twenty  years,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  with  any  considerable  enemy; 
and  their  numerous  colonies,  now  disprsed  over 
Italy,  from  Aquileia  to  Rhegium,  protiably  made 
great  advances,  during  this  period,  m  agriculture, 
commerce  and  the  otner  arts  of  peace.  Among 
their  pubhc  works  are  mentioneo,  not  only  tem- 
ples and  fortifications^  particulars  in  which  men 
attain  to  magnificence  even  in  rude  ages^  but 
likewise  aqueducts,  market-places,  pavements, 
highways,  and  other  conveniences,  toe  preludes 
or  attendants  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Cato,  in  pleading  against  the  repeated  election 
of  the  same  person  into  the  office  of  consul,  ex- 
claimed agamst  the  luxury  of  the  times,  and 
allied,  that  so  many  citizens  could  not  support 
their  extravagance  b^r  any  other  means  than  that 
of  draining  the  provinces  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
peated appointments  to  command.  "Observe,'' 
ne  said,  "their  villas,  how  curiously  built,  how 
richly  furnished  with  ivory  and  precious  wood. 
Their  veir  floors  are  coloured  or  stained  in  the 
Punic  fiuihion."' 


S  Plia.  lib.  xxxiii.  e.  a  In  sold  16,810  JE.  in  sflver 
99,070  M.  and  tn  coin  6ao,»l,000  B.  &  Arbatbaot 
on  Ancient  Coins. 

3  Vid.  Pompeium  Fostam. 
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r^  ammMSn  *^^  Romans  had  fonnerly  made 
M^jnnaas.  la^g^fix  thease  at  which  dti- 
zens  might  he  chosen  into  the  fflfTerent  offices  of 
etate.4  And  on  the  occasbn  on  which  Cato  made 
this  speech,  they  excluded  the  same  person  from 
being  repeatedly  choeen.  They  likewise  made 
those  additions  to  former  snmotuaiy  laws  which 
have  been  already  mentionecl.  The  census,  or 
enrolment  of  the  people,  began  to  be  made  with 
more  care  than  formerly :  even  the  Latin  allies, 
though  migrating  to  Rome,  were  excluded  from 
the  rolls  ;<  and  the  people  generally  mustered 
firom  three  to  four  hundred  thousand  men.  ^ 

While  the  Romans  had  no  war  to  maintain 
with  the  more  regular  and  formidable  rivals  of 
their  power,  they  still  employed  their  legions  on 
the  frontier  of  their  provinces  in  Spain,  Dalmatia, 
Liguria,  and  on  the  descents  of  the  AJps.  They 
opened,  for  the  first  time,  an  intercourse  with  the 
Transalpine  nations,  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  republic  of  Marseilles;  in  consequencjp  of 
which,  they  protected  that  mercantile  settlement 
from  the  attacks  of  fierce  tribes,  who  infested  them 
from  the  maritime  extremities  of  the  Alps  and 
Appenines.  They  were  in  general  the  umpires 
in  toe  differences  of  nations,  gave  audience  in  all 
their  complaints,  interposed  with  their  forces  as 
well  as  authority^  and  disposed  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms  at  their  pleasure.  They  kept  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  conduct  and  policy  of  aill  the  (Sf- 
ferent  powers  with  whom  they  were  at  any  time 
likely  to  be  embroiled,  and  generally  conducted 
their  transactions  with  independent  nations  as 
they  adjusted  the  first  settlement  of  their  own 
acquisitions,  by  commission  and  deputations  sent 
from  the  senate  to  decide,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  on  such  matters  as  might  arise  in  the  place 
to  which  their  deliberations  refened. 

The  number  of  commissioners  employed  in 
these  services^  for  the  most  uart,  was  ten.  These 
took  informations^  formed  plans,  and  made  their 
reports  for  the  final  decision  of  the  senate^  and, 
by  the  frequency  of  these  appointments,  it  ap- 
pears that  toe  members  of  the  senate,  in  rotation, 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
that  woriu  which  they  were  destined  to  govern. 

The  senate  itself  though,  from  its  numbers 
and  the  emulation  of  its  members,  likely  to  em- 
barrass affidrs  by  debate,  delays  and  the  rash  pub- 
lication of  all  its  designs,  in  reality-  possessed  aU 
the  advantages  of  decision,  secrecy,  and  despatch, 
that  could  be  obtained  in  the  most  select  execu* 
tive  council  This  numerous  assembly  of  Roman 
statesmen  appeared  to  have  maintained,  during  a 
lon^  period,  one  series  of  consLstent  and  uniform 
design ;  and  kept  their  intentions  so  secret,  that 
their  resolutions,  for  the  most  part,  were  known 
only  by  the  execution.  The  king  of  Peivamus 
made  a  jjpumey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  excite  the 
Romans  to  a  war  with  his  rival,  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  preferred  his  complaints  in  the 
senate,  and  prevailed  on  this  body  to  resolve  on 
the  war ;  but  no  part  of  the  transaction  was  pub- 
lic till  after  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  prisoner 
at  Rome.< 


4  It  appears  that,  bf  thii  law,  being  qaestors  at  thir- 
ty-one, ttiey  might  rise  to  the  consulate  at  forty-three. 

5  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Flamininus,  mentions  a  law 
by  which  the  censors  were  obliged  to  enrol  every  fVee- 
man  that  offered.  The  Latins  complained,  that  their 
towns  were  depopulated  by  emigrations  to  Rome.  Liv. 
lib.  zli.  G.  8.  6  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 


During  the  present  respite  fixxn  any  consider- 
able war,  th6  Romans  balanced  the  kingdoms  of 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadoda  aeainsteach 
other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able,  at  plea- 
sure, to  oppress  any  of  those  powers  that  should 
become  renactoiy  or  formidable  to  their  interest. 

They  made  the  kingdom  of  Syria  devolve  on  a 
minor,  the  son  of  Antiochus;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  this  minority,  sent  a  conunission  to 
take  chaige  of  the  kingdom.  But  their  commis- 
sioners were,  with  the  connivance  of  the  court, 
assaulted  in  a  riot  at  Antioch ;  some  of  them  were 
killed,  and  others  fon^  to  fly  from  the  conntnr. 

Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  ought  to 
have  succeeded  to  his  &ther  in  the  monan^v  of 
Syria,  bemg,  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  a  nos- 
tsige  at  Rom&  had  been  supplanted  by  Ins  younger 
brother,  the  nther  of  that  minor  prince  who  waa 
now  acknowledged  by  the  Romans. 

Upon  the  insult  tliat  had  been  thus  ofiered  to 
the  koman  commission  at  Antioch,  Demetrius 
thought  it  a  fiivourable  opportunity  to  urge  his 
claim,  and  to  prevail  on  the  senate  to  restore  him 
to  the  succession  of  his  Other's  crown :  but  these 
crafty  usurpers,  notwithstanding  the  offence  they 
had  received  from  those  who  were  in  possessbn 
of  the  monarchy,  preferred  Uie  advantages  which' 
they  had  over  a  minor  king,  to  the  precarious 
affection  or  gratitude  of  an  active  spirited  prince, 
educated  at  Rome,  ai^  taught  by  their  own  ex- 
am))le  to  know  his  interest ;  and  they  aecordingly 
denied  his  request 

Demetrius,  however,  made  his  escape  from 
Rome,  and,  by  the  death  of  the  minor  and  his 
tutor,  got  unrivalled  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria.  To  pay  his  court  to  the  Romans,  as  one 
01  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  he  sent  the  murderer 
of  their  late  commissioner,  Octavius,  in  chaiiis,to  be 
punished  at  their  discretion.  But  the  senate  di»* 
oained  to  wreck  their  public  wrongs  on  a  private 
criminal ;  or,  having  cause  of  complaint  aj^nst 
the  nation  itself,  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
puiushment  of  a  single  person.  They  suffered 
the  prisoner,  as  beneath  tneir  attention,  to  depart 

As  patrons  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  they  pro- 
moted the  division  of  that  countiy  between  the  two 
brothers,  who  were  then  joined  m  the  sovereignty, 
and  rivals  for  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne.' 

During  the  dependence  of  these  transactions, 
the  senate  had  repeated  complaints  from  Africa, 
which  ended  in  a  war  that  proved  fatal  at  last  to 
the  ancient  rivals  of  their  power.  In  the  osn^uct 
of  ibis  war,  being  now  leM  dependent  than  for- 
merly on  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they,  contrary 
to  their  usual  pretensions  to  national  generosity 
and  liberality,  sacrificed,  without  reserve,  entire 
nations  to  the  ambition,  or  to  the  meanest  jeal- 
ousy, of  their  own  republic.^ 

The  province  of  Emporic,  a  district  lyin^  on 
the  coast,  and  the  richest  part  of  the  Carthagmian 
territory,  had  been  violently  seized  by  Gala  king 
of  Numidia,  and  father  of  Massiniaaa.  It  had 
been  a^ain  restored  by  Syphax,  w^en  he  sup- 
plantetfthe  family  of  Gala  on  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom ;  but  now  again  usurped  by  Massinissa 
on  recovering  the  crown  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whose  fiivour  he  trusted ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians^ precluded  by  the  late  treaty  from 
making  war  on  any  ally  of  the  Romans,  had  re- 
course to  complaints  and  representations,  which 
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they  made  at  Rome,  both  before  and  after  the  re- 
duction of  Macedonia.  The  Roman  senate  had, 
for  five  and  twenty  years,  eluded  these  complaints 
and,  during  this  time,  was  in  the  practice  of 
Bending  commissioners  into  Africa,  under  pre- 
tence of  hearing  the  parties  in  this  important 
dispute,  'but  with  instructions  or  dispositions  to 
favour  MaasinissBf  and  to  observe,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  the  condition  and  the  movements  of  their 
ancient  rival.i 

The  Carthaginians,  yet  possessed  of  ample  re- 
floorees,  and,  if  wealth  or  roagnifict*nce  could  con- 
stitute strength,  still  a  powerful  nation;  being 
weary  of  repeated  applications,  to  which  they 
could  obtain  no  satisfying  answer,  took  their  re- 
solution to  arm,  and  to  assert  by  force  their  claim 
to  the  territory  in  question. 

They  were  met  in  the  field  by  the  army  of 
Maasinissa,  commanded  by  himself,  though  now 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  were  defeated.^ 

This  unfortunate  event  disappointed  their 
hopes,  and  exposed  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans,  who  considered  the  attempt  they  had 
made  to  do  diemselves  justice,  as  a  contravention 
of  the  late  treaty,  and  a  departure  from  the  aiti- 
cles  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

The  expediency  of  a  war  with  Carthage  bad 
been  for  some  time  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  Deputies  had  been  sent  into  Africa, 
to  procure  the  intormation  that  was  necessary  to 
determine  this  question.  Among  these,  Cato, 
being  struck  with  the  greatness,  wealth,  and 
popiHousneas  of  that  republic,  and  with  the 
amazing  fertility  of  its  territory,  when  he  made 
his  report  in  the  senate,  carried  in  his  lap  a  par- 
cel of  figs  which  be  had  brought  from  thence. 
"  These,"  he  said,  "are  the  produce  of  a  land  that 
is  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome.  Judge  what 
Italy  may  have  to  fear  from  a  country  whose 
produce  is  so  much  superior  to  its  own.  That 
country  is  now  in  arms;  the  sword  is  drawn 
a^inst  Massinissa ;  but  when  thrust  in  his  side, 
will  penetrate  to  you.  Your  boasted  victories  ha\e 
not  subdued  the  Carthaginians,  but  given  them 
experience,  tauwlit  them  caution,  and  instructed 
them  how  to  disguise,  under  the  semblance  of 
peace,  a  war  which  you  will  find  marshalled 
against  you  in  their  docks  and  in  their  arsenals." 
This,  and  every  other  speech  on  this  subject, 
Cato  concluded  with  his  famous  saying,  "  That 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed."' 

Scipio  Nasica,  another  speaker  in  this  debate, 
contended  for  peace.  He  represented  the  forces 
of  Carthage  as  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  Ro- 
mans ;  or,  if  really  greater  than  there  was  any 
reason  to  suppose  them^  no  more  than  were  rc- 
auisite  to  exercise  the  virtues  of  a  people  already, 
for  want  of  proper  exertion,  begun  to  suffer  some 
abatement  in  their  vigilance,  discipline,  and  valour. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  it  appeared  soon 
after,  that  the  senate  took  a  middle  course ;  re- 
solved not  to  destroy,  but  to  remove  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Carthage  to  a  new  situation,  at  lea^t  ten 
miles  from  the  sea.^ 

The  Carthaginiansj  after  their  late  unfortunate 
adventure  with  Massinissa,  were  willing  to  pre- 

1  Polyb.  Excerpt.  Legal,  c  118.    Liv.  lib.  xl.  c  17. 
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serve  their  efifecta,  and  to  purchase  tranquillity  by 
the  lowest  conceasions.  But  as  the  measure  now 
proposed  by  the  Roman  senate  amounted  to  a  depri- 
vation of  au  that  property  which  is  vested  in  houses 
or  public  edifices,  and  an  entire  suppression  of  all 
those  local  means  of  subsistence  which  could  not 
be  easily  transferred,  it  was  not  supposed  that  their 
consent  could  be  easily  obtained,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  keep  the  deidgn  a  secret,  until 
efiectual  means  were  prepared  for  its  execution. 
The  consuls,  without  any  declaratbn  of  war, 
were  instructed  to  arm,  and  to  pass  with  their 
forces  into  Sici  ly.  As  their  arrival  on  that  island, 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  evi- 
dently implied  a  design  upon  Africa,  the  people 
of  Utica,  that  they  might  have  the  merit  of  an 
early  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  sent  a 
deputation  to  make  them  a  tender  of  their  port 
and  town,  as  a  harbour  and  place  of  arms  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  forces.  The  Carthagi- 
nians were  distracted  with  opposite  counsels. 
They  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  with  Massinissa 
on  Hasdrubal  and  his  abettors,  whom  Uiey  or- 
dered into  exile;  but,  without  coming  to  any 
other  resolutions,  sent  a  deputation,  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  as  circumstances  might  seem 
to  require,  and  agree  to  whatever  they  should 
find  most  expedient  for  the  commonwealth.  These 
deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  finding  no  dis- 
position in  the  senate  to  treat  with  them  upon  equal 
terms,  resolved  to  arrest,  by  the  most  implicit  sub- 
mission, the  sword  that  was  lifted  up  against  their 
country.  They  accordingly  confessed  the  im|)ru-% 
dence  o(  their  late  conduct,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness. They  quoted  the  sentence  of  banishment 
passed  upon  JEiasdrubal  and  his  party,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  for  the  hostilities  lately 
offered  to  Massinissa ;  and  they  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  their  city  and  its  territory  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Romans. 

In  return  to  this  act  of  submission,  they  were 
told,  that  the  Romans  approved  their  behaviour, 
and  meant  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their 
freedom,  their  laws,  their  territory,  and  of  all  their 
effects,  whether  private  or  public :  but,  as  a  pledge 
of  their  compliance  with  the  measures  that  micnt 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  return  of  former  ms- 
putes,  they  demanded  three  hundred  hostages, 
pie  children  of  senators,  and  of  the  first  fiunflies 
in  Carthage.  This  demand  being  reported  in 
the  city  gave  a  general  alarm ;  but  tlie  authors  of 
these  counsels  were  too  far  advanced  to  recede. 
They  tore  from  the  arms  of  their  parents  the 
children  of  the  first  families  in  the  commonwealth; 
and,  amidst  the  cries  of  affliction  and  despair,  em- 
Liarked  those  hostages  for  Sicily.  Ui)on  this 
island  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  were  by  them  sent  forward  to  Rome. 
The  commanders  of  the  Roman  armament, 
without  explaining  themselves  any  further,  con- 
tinued their  voya^ge,  and,  by  their  appearance  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  gave  a  fresh  alarm  at  Car- 
thage. Deputies  from  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  that  place  went  to  receive  them  at  Utica, 
and  were  told,  that  they  must  deliver  up  all  their 
arms,  ships,  engines  of  war^  naval  and  military 
stores.  Even  these  alarming  commands  they 
received  as  the  strokes  of  fiite,  which  could  not  be 
avoided.  "  We  do  not  mean,"  said  one  of  the 
deputies,  "to  dispute  your  commands;  but  we 
entreat  you  to  consider,  to  what  a  helpless  state 
you  arc' about  to  reduce  an  unfortunate  people, 
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^hOf  by  this  haid  condition,  will  be  rendered 
unable  to  presenre  peace  among  their  own  citi- 
zens at  home,  or  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
meanest  invader  from  abroad.  We  have  banished 
Hasdrubal  in  order  to  receive  yon :  we  have  de- 
clared him  an  enemy  to  his  country,  that  you 
might  be  our  friends :  but  when  we  are  disarmed, 
who  can  prevent  this  exile  from  returning  to  oc- 
cupy the  city  of  Carih(|ge  against  you?  With 
twenty  thousand  men  that  follow  him,  if  he  comes 
into  the  direction  of  our  government,  he  will  soon 
oblige  us  to  make  war  on  you.*'^  In  answer  to 
this  piteous  expostulation^  the  Roman  generals 
undertook  the  protection  of  Carthage,  andordcred 
commissaries  to  receive  the  several  articles  that 
^ere  to  be  delivered  ua  and  to  see  the  arsenals 
and  the  docks  destroyeo. 

It  is  reported,  tbiat  there  were  delivered  up 
to  these  commissaries  forty  thousand  suits  d 
armour,  twenty  thousand  katapults,  or  large 
engines  of  war,  with  a  plentiful  store  of  darts^ 
arrows  and  other  missiles. 

So  &r  the  Roman'k  proceeded  with'  caution, 
well  knowing  the  veneration  which  mankiftd  en- 
tertain for  the  seats  and  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
with  the  shrines  and  consecrated  tem;^  of  their , 
gods ;  and  dreading  the  effects  of  despair,  as  soon 
as  the  Carthaginians  should  peiceive  how  much 
they  were  to  to  affected  in  their  pAvate  and  thib- 
lie  property.  Bat  now,  thinking  their  object 
secure,  they  proceeded  to  declare  their  intentions. 
The  consul  called  the  Garthaginfam  deputies  into 
his  presence,  and  beginning  with  ait  exhortatidn, 
fliat  they  should  bear  with  equanini^y  x^hai  Mie 
necessity  of  their  fortune  impeded,  intimated,  the 
definitive  resolution  6T  the  Roman  senate,  that 
the  pec^  M*  Carthage  should  relin^vish  thdr 
present  dtuation,  and  build  on  any  other  part 'df 
thMr  territory,  Aot  less  ttian  eighty  stadia,  oqr 
about  ten  miles;  removed  from  the  wa.  The 
amazement  and  sorrow' with  mbieh  these  orders 
were  received,  iostU&^d  tb^  firecautionii  whioh  the 
Komant)  had  tedceft  to  -secui*  the  execution  ^f 
them.  The  deputiies  threw  themselves  upon  thl^ 
ground,  and  enoelivoured,  froidf  motives  of  pity, 
or  df  reason,  is  obtsin  a  i^ocation  o^his  sruel 
And  aibiti&ry  dectee.  They  pleaded  the  merit 
of  their  imphcit  subimsaion,  ^heirwe^ckness,  ^eir 
inability  any  longei  to  damt  the  jealousy  4f 
Rome,  circumvented,  disarmed,  bouml  'to  theic 
duty  by  boalages  Ote.  most  precious  blood  of  tbdr 
comiAonwiealtL  They  pleaded  th9  fidth  which 
vms  plighted  by  tne  Rooums,  the  hopes  of  pro-' 
tection  the^^had  gi^eA,  and  the  reputation  ttiey 
had  justly  acquired,  not  only  for  national  juafcic^ 
hut  for  cSemency  .and  geruirosity  to  all  wfco  B«sd 
fitf  uoercy.  They  pleadpl  the  respect  Wuch  all 
natioid  owed  to  tho  shrines  an^  c/u'oonsecrated 
temped  of  their  »xis ;  the  deplorable  state  into 
whieh  numbers  3  their  people  mu&r  be  ledQcod, 
expelled  toot  their  bj^bdi^tions  and  immovteUe 
poa^eaagnu^  the  ptincbBf'artic^es  of  their  property, 
ttd  the  hppeleas  condilioa  of  others^  who,  inured 
tosubaist  iff  the  aidy«ntageaof  a  marituno  situation, 
were  eDtirely  disqnalified  to  iupport  themselves 
or  theirchildrea  at  a  diatuioe  from  tiie  ssa. 

The  Roman  consul  leplied  by  repeating  the 
axiHeast»rders  of  the  senate^  and  bid  the  Carth^ 
gmians  itmember,  that  states  Vfete  tompoMd  of 
man^  not  of  ramgi^  and  wailin    Taatt  tke  Ro- 
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man  senate  had  promised  to  spare  and  protect  the 
republic  of  Carthage;  and  that  they  hall  fulfilled 
this  engagement  by  leaving  the  people  in  ijoeses- 
sion  of  their  freedom  and  their  laws.  That  the 
sacred  places  should  remain  untouched,  and  that 
the  shnnes  of  the  gods  would  stifl  be  withjui  the 
reach  of  their  pious  visits.  That  the  distance  ta 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  Carthage  from 
the  sea  was  not  so  ^reat  as  the  distance  at  which 
Rome  herself  was  situated  from  it ;  and  that  the 
Romans  had  taken  their  resolution,  that  the  peo- 
ple oC  Carthage  should  no  longer  have  tmder 
their  ixpmediate  view  that  dement  which  gpened 
a  way  to  their  ambition,  had  tempted  them  first 
into  Sicily,  afterwards  intd  Spain,  and  Jafit  of  all 
into  Italy,  and  to  the  gates  or  Romie }  and  whioh 
would  never  cease  to  suggest  projects  dangcroU3  ' 
to  themselves,  and  inconsistent  'with  the  peace  df 
mankind.  "  We  go^  then;"  said  ihe  deputies  of 
Cartha^  *'to  certain  death,  which  we  liave 
menteaoy having  persuaded  our  felly w-citizoo^ 
.to  r«sign  fhemseives  intor  .the  hailds  of  th«  fiSb- 
mans.  But  if  ybu  mean  to  hirve  vodr  comfflands 
obeyed,  you  muft lie  ready  to  enforce  them ;  and 
By  this  means  you  miiy  «we  in  unfoltunatc  people 
from  exposing  thAnlftlveai  by  any  act  of  despair, 
to  worse  sttiRferings  t^n  they  have  yet  endured," 

The  deputies  aocoidingly,  being  followed  at  a 
distance  by  twenty  gaSeVd  of  the  Roman  Beet, 
set  sail  for  Carthage.  They  were  received  on 
the-«iho^  by  multitudes,  who  crowded  to  hear  the 
result  of  tltei^negoliations^  but  the  rflence  the^ 
pveserved,  under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the!r  report  first  to  tiie  senate,  spread  a 
general  dhtoiay.  In  pe  i«enate  their  ys^^maae  wnB 
received  wfth  criev  of  de»paij^  which  sood  con- 
veyed to  the  people  in  the  streets  a  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  Imposed  upon^^em.  AnathJM 
nation,  who,^''«bont  forty  y^ars  before,  Ikad  con- 
sented to  betraytheir  pripcipal  citizen  jnto  the 
hands  of  liieir  enemy,  ana  who  ba#  lately  resign- 
ed all  the  honoun^  and  (»retenaiiShSQf  a  free  stafe^ 
nofr  kindled  into-  rage  at  the  'thoughts  of  being 
obliged  to  for^  so  great  a  part  of  their  wealth, ' 
and  to  remove  thsir  h^italions.  They  buiist  into 
tl^'^plaoe  where  the  woattf  wb8  assembled,  and 
laid  violent  Viands  on  all  th^  membeiv  who  heid  ' 
adviwd  or  borne  ftny  part  iii  the  late  de|(rading 
submissions,  or  whd  had'eontribntGd  1^  bring  the 
Mat^  ihtoits  presfent  hdpfess  condition.  Th^ 
t«9k  vengeance,  as  is  commoB^  with  a  (irrupted 
popldace,on  others)  for  faiuftB  in  which  theji  tbem- 
mvea  had  fredy  ooncorx^;  and^  as  ftwetka  to 
now  KBthnents  of  honour,  they  reviled  the  spirit 
fjf  their  cmn  commonwealth,  ever  ready  to  bmrter 
national  character  for  profit,  to  pmtiho^e  safoty 
fpkh  sh'altteful  conoessionsr  and  to  remove  a  pre- 
sent danger,  hy  gi^ng  tp  what  m  the  only  atGOr 
rity  of  nations  against  any  danger  the  i^pufatioii 
of  Ikeir  yigoor,  and  the  honour  of  thnr  arms. 
>  While  the  multitude  indulged  themselves  in 
every  species  of  riot,  a  few  had  the  precaution  to 
shut  tbd  gates,  to  strstch  the  chain  which  iiro^ 
teeted  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a 
ooIleQiion  of  stoned  on  the  battlements,  these 
being  th^  only  Weapons  they  had  h&,  to  repel  the 
first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  remams  of 
the  senates  loo^  without  reflecting  on  the  desperate 
state  of  their  affeirs,  iwdved  on  war.  Dttinix 
and  frenzy  succeeded  hi  every  breast  to  dejeotien 
and  ineanne$;s. 

Assembbss  wrrc  called  to  reverse  the  sentence 
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of  banishment  fstaly  pronoimced  against  Hasdru- 
bal,  and  against  the  troops  under  his  command. 
These  exiles  were  entreated  to  hasten  their  return 
for  the  defence  of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  ships, 
military  and  naval  stores.  The  people,  in  the 
mean  Ume,  with  an  ardour  which  reason,  and  the 
hopes  of  Buc>cess  during  the  prosperity  of  the 
repablic  could  not  have  inspireo,  endeavoured  to 
fepUce  the  arms  and  the  stores  which  they  had 
so  shamefhlly  surrendered.  They  demolished 
their  houses  to  supply  the  docks  with  timber. 
They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings to  accommodate  the  worlcmen ;  and,  without 
di^inctioti  of  sex,  condition,  or  aee,  became 
labonrers  in  the  public  works,  coUected  materials, 
furnished  cnrovisiohs,  or  bote  a  part  in  any  labour 
that  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  city  in  a 
state  of  defence.  They  sopplied  the  founders 
ftnd  the  armourers  with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their 
domestic  utensils;  or,  where  these  metals  were, 
deficient,  brought  what  thev  could  fumbh  of  sil- 
ver and  gpfd.  ^hey  joined,  with  the  other  ma- 
teritds  wftcb  were  used  ih  Hie  roperies,  their  hair, 
to  be  ftpun  into  cordage  for  the.  shipping,  and 
into  braces  for  their  engines  of  war. 

The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in 
agitation,  willing  to  await  the  returns  of  reason, 
and  to  1e(  these  nrst  ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside, 
for  some  days  made  no  attempts  on  the  city. 
Buty  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Hasdrubal,  thc^y 
thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  his 
atri^  to  possess  themsefves  of  the  gatei.  Hav- 
ing in  vain  attempted  to  scale  thji  walls,  they 
vreie  obliged  to  undergo  thie  labours  of  a  regular, 
tiegs;  ai3i  though  they  iQ[|de  a  bireach,  were 
fiQDuised  In  attempting  to  force^he  city  by  storm, 
tbsdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the  creek  which 
flsparat^  the  penftisula  of  Carthage  from  the 
continent^  maintained  his  commtRucation  by 
'water,  and  supplied  ^  inhi^ilants  with  provi- 
dons  and  arms.  The  K(unans,  seeing  thflEt  they 
could  not  reduce  ^  dty  ^hile  Hasdn^'al  retain- 
ed ^is  p^  endeafomred  to  dislodge  lum,  but 
'were  de^tei],  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  Ivul  already^  spent  two  years  in  this  enter- 
prise, changed  their  commanders  twice,  but  with- 
out mdvanopg  their  fortunes.'  They  began  to 
incur  the  discredit  of  having  fensed  against  a 
n^hboQring  commonwealth  ifn  invidious  dosi^i^ 
which  they  oouM  not  accomplish.  Enemies  m 
evaiy  quarter,  in  Gtsec^  Macedonia,  and  Spaiik 
Were  encou'n^ed  to  declato  against  them;  and 
ev^n  Maaeinissa,  unwilliiig  to  sse  their  power 
substituted  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  jesioiiB  of 
the  ayidHy  with  which  they  er^^eavoinred  to  be- 
come m^^rs  in  Africa,  and  to  snatch  from  his 
hands  a  prey  in  which  he  thought  himself  ehfi- 
tled  to  share,  withdsew  his  forces^  and  left  them 
singly  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  began  to  be  involved. 

6vd  tne  Romans  were  anUnated  by  those  mor* 
tffications  >frhich  are  apt  to  discoura^  other  na- 
tions. They  imputed  the  miscarriage  of  their 
troops  to  the  misconduct  of  their  generals  |  and 
they  damoured  for  a  bettef  choice.  Scipio,  by 
Urui  the  son  of  Emilius  Padus,  and  b;^  aooption 
the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus,  havinj^^  distin> 
giushed  liimself  in  Spaift  and  in  Africa,  and 
bdng  then  arrived  from  the  army  to  solicit  tho 
office  of  edile,  was  thought  ^poithy  of  the  su- 
preme command;  but  being  about  ten  years 
under  the  legal  age,  the  bw  wu  suspended  in 


his  favour,  and  his  a|)pomtment  to  the  province 
of  Africa,  in  preference  to  his  colleague,  was  de- 
clared without  the  usual  method  of  casting  lots. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  reinstated  in 
their  consideration,  and  in  their  rank  among  na- 
tions, and  had  negotiations  with  the  neigh bour- 
ijig  powers  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  whose 
aid  toey  solidted  with  alarming  reflections  on  the 
boundless  ambition,  and  invidious  policy  of  the 
Romans.  They  even  conveyed  assurances  of 
support  to  the  Acheans,  to  the  pretended  Philip, 
an  impostor,  who,  sftxMit  this  time,  laid  daim  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and  they  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  mat 
kingdom,  who  were  at  this  time  in  arms  to  re- 
cover the  independence  of  their  monarchy. 

The  mere  cnange  of  the  commander,  and  bet- 
ter dicipKne  in  the  Roman  army,  however,  soon 
altered  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  war.  The 
first  object  of  Scipio  was  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  country, 
and  to  intercept  their  sup[>ly  of  provisions  ana 
ether  artides  necessary  to  withstand  a  siege. 

Carthage  was  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  spa- 
cious bay,  covered  on  the  west  by  the  promontory 
of  Apollo,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Hermes,  or 
Mercury,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  leagues 
from  each  other.  The  city  stood  on  a  peninsula 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  an  isthmus  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  covering  a  bason  or 
harbour,  in  which  their  docks  and  their  shipping 
were  secured  from  storms  and  hostile  attiucka. 
The  Byisa,  or  citadel,  commanded  the  isthmui^ 
and  presented  at  this  only  entrance  to  the  town 
b^  land,  a  wall  thirty  feet  thick  and  sixty  feet 
high.  The  whde  circumference  of  the  plaoe  was 
about  twenty  miles.^ 

The  besiegers,  by  their  shipping,  had  access  to 
that  side  of  the  town  on  which  the  walls  were 
washed  by  the  sea ;  but  were  shut  out  from  the 
harbour  by  a  chain  which  was  stretched  across 
the  entrapoe.  Hasdrubal  had  taken  post  on  the 
bason  over  against  the  town,  find  by  these  means 
still  preserved  the  communication  of  the  city  with 
the  country.  Sdpio,  to  dislodge  him  from  this 
post,  made  a  feint  at  a  distant  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations to  scale  the  walls,  actually  gained  the 
battlements,  and  gave  an  alarm  which  obliged  tiie 
Carthaginian  general  to  throw  himself  into  the 
dty.  Scipio,  satisfied  with  having  obtained  his 
end,  took  possesaion  of  the  post  which  the  other 
had  abandoned;  and  being  now  master  of  the 
isthmus,  and  the  whole  continental  side  of  the 
harbour,  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  Byrsa.  In 
his  camp  he  covered  himself  as  usuaJ  with  double 
lines ;  one  fadng  the  fbrtiBcations  of  the  enemy, 
consisting  of  a  curtain  twelve  feet  high^  with 
towers  at  proper  intervals,  of  which  one  in  the 
centre  was  high  enough  to  ovcilook  (he  ramparts, 
and  to  afford  a  view  of  the  enemy's  works.  The 
other  fine  secured  his  rear  from  stirpriie  on  the 
side  of  the  country ;  and  both  c0'«ctually*guaitled 
the  isthmus,  and  obetfucted  all  access  to  the  town 
by  land. 

The  besieged,  however,  still  received  some  sup- 
ply of  provii£>ns  b^  sea ;  thdr  victuallers  took  the 
tjcnefit  of  every  tnnd  that  Mew  fresh  and  right 
hsto  the  harbour,  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
fleet,  who  durst  not  unmoor  to  pursue  them ;  and 
Sdp«o^  to  cut  otfthis  resouree^  projected  a  mole 


1  Orosios,  lib.  iv.  d  $3.   Uv.  Epitome,  lib.  U. 
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fyooi  the  main  land  to  the  point  of  the  peninsula 
acroM  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  He  began 
to  throw  in  his  materials  on  a  foundation  of 
ninety  feet,  with  an  intention  to  contract  the 
niounid  as  it  rose  to  twenty-four  feet  at  the  top. 
Tlie  work,  when' first  observed  from  Carthage, 
was  considered  as  a  Tain  undertaking ;  but  when 
It  appeared  to  advance  with  a  senaihle  progress, 
gave  a  serious  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians,  to  provide  asainst  the  evils 
which  they  began  to  foresee  from  this  obstruction 
at  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  undertook  a 
work  more  diBicuit,  and  more  vast  than  even  that 
of  the  besiegers,  to  cut  across  the  peninsula  within 
their  walls,  and  to  open  a  new  passage  to  the  sea; 
and  this  they  had  actually  accompSshed  by  the 
time  that  the  other  paasaee  was  shut  Notwith- 
standing the  late  surrender  of  ftll  their  shipping 
and  stores,  they  had  at  the  same^time,  by  incredi- 
ble efiB>rta,  assembled  or  constructed  a  navy  of 
sixty  gallies.  With  this  force  they  wem  ready  to 
appear  in  the  bay,  while  the  Roman  ships  lay 
unmanned  and  unrigged,  secure  against  any  dan- 
ger from  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  shut  up 
m  imp^etrable  bars ;  and  in  these  arcumstancest 
if  they  had  availed  themselves  of  the  surprise  with 
which  they  might  have  attacked  their  enemgj 
must  have  done  great  execution  on  the  Roman 
fleet  But  having  spent  no  less  than  two  days  in 
clearing  their  new  passage  after  it  was  known  to 
be  open,  and  in  preparing  for  action,  they  gave 
the  enemy  likewise  full  time  to  prepare.  On  the 
third  they  engaged,  fought  for  the  whole  day 
without  gaining  aiw  advantage;  and,  in  their 
retreat  at  ni^ht,  suffered  greatly  from  the  enemy, 
whopressefTon  their  rear. 

"Wnile  the  besiegers  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
this  new  communication  with  the  sea,  the  be- 
aeged  made  a  desperate  nttcmpt  on  their  works 
by  umd.  A  numerous  bo(i^  of  men,  devoting  their 
Uvea  for  the  defence  of  theiy  country,  without  any 
arms,  and  provided  only  with  matbhes,  crossed 
the  harbour,  and,  exposing  themselves  to  certain 
death,  set  fire  to  the  engines  and  towers  of  th« 
besiegers ;  and,  Vhile  they  were  siirrounded  and 
}»t  to  the  sword,  wiUiQ|ly  perished  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  purpose. 

In  such  •perafions  the  summer -elapsed;  and 
ScipiO)  with  the  loss  of  his  engines,  and  a  renewal 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  he  had  formerly  to 
encounter  at  sea,  contentinj^  himself  with  a  block- 
ade for  the  winter,  discontinued  the  siege. 

His  command  bein^  proloi]ged  for  another 

O,  he  resumed  his  attack  in  the  spring ;  and 
ng  the  place  greatly  feddced  by  despair  and 
fiimioe^  he  forced  ois  way  By  one  of  the  docks^ 
where  he>  observed  that  the  batCIements  were  low 
and  unguarded.  His  arrival'in  the  streelB  did  not 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  towA.  The  inhabit- , 
ants,  during  six  day^  disputed  every  house  and 
every  passage,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the 
hoiloings  wt^never  they  were  obliged  to  sAxuidon 
them.  Above  fifty  thoiasand  persons  of  difierent 
sexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel,  at  last 
accepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive  from 
thence  in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty- 
five  thoiuand  women,  and  another  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

Nine  hundred  deserterS)  who  had  left  the  Ro- 
man army  dnrinz  the  siege^  having  been  refused 
the  quarter  which  was  granted  to  uie  others,  took 
post  in  a  tem^e  which  stood  on  an  eminence, 


with  a  resolutioii  to  die  wHh  swqirds  in  their 
hands,  and  with  the  greatest  effuaon  of  blood  to 
their  enemies.  To  tSese  Hasdrubal,  followed  by 
his  wife  and  his'  children,  joined  lumself ;  but  not 
having  the  courage  to  pcrsi^  in  the  same  purpose 
with  these  desenera.  he^ieft  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cepted of  quarter.  His  wife^  in  the  mean  time, 
with  more  ferocity  or  miignanimity  than  her  hus- 
band, laid  ^olent  hands  on  her  cliUdren,  and, 
together  with  the  tiead  bodies,  threw  herself  into 
the  flame  of  a  bumixig  ruin.  The  deserters,  toc^ 
impatient  of  the  dreaimd  expectations  which  they 
felt,  in  order  to  hasten  tlieir  own  fate,  set  Hre  ta 
the  temple  in  which  they  hati  sought  a  (enmoraxy 
cover,  amd  perished  in  the  flames.    ^ 

The  city  continued  to  J^urn  dunng  seventeen 
days ;  and  all  this  time  the  solders  were  allowed 
to  seize  whatever  they  could  saa^e  frpm^o  'flames, 
or  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  inhabitants, 
who  were  still  dangerous  .to  those  wl^o  approached 
them.  Scipio,  in  beholding  ibh  melancholy  scene, 
is  said  to  nave'  repeated  from  Hom^  two  lines 
containing  a  prophopy  of  the  fall  of  TrQ|p.  '<  To 
whom  do  you  now  apply  this  prediction  1"  said 
Polybius,  who  happened  to'  be  near  him;  **To 
my  own  country,"  he  sald^  ^'for  her  too  I  dread 
in  her  turn  the  reverses  of  numan  fate."* 

Scipio's  letter  to  the  senate  is-aaid  to  hwe  con- 
tained vx^  more  than  these  woids :  .^  Carthage  is 
taken.  The  army  waits  for  your  further  prdeis.'* 
The  tidings  were  received  at  Rome  with  uncom- 
mon demgnstrations  of  joy.  The  victois,  recol- 
lecting all  the  passages  of  their  iftmet  wars^  the 
akrms  that  had  been 'given  by  Han^mibal,  andrihe 
irreconcilable  antipathy  of  the  two  nanons,  gave 
orders  to  raze  the  fortiiictitions  f^. Carthage,  and 
even  to  destroy  the  materials  of  whi^h  they  wgbs 
built 

A  commission  was  granted  b^  the  senate  to 
ten  of  its  membera  to  take  possession  of  territories 
which  were  thus  deprived  of  their  sovereign,  to 
model  the  form  of  this  new  province,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  for  th0  reception  of  a  Roman  governor. 
A^  thus  Carthage,  the  only  instance  m  which 
the  human  genius  ever,  appearsd  great^  distin- 
guished in  Africa ;  th^  model  of  jnagnificence,  the 
repository  of  wealth,  and  one  of  the  principal 
stated  of  the  ancient  world,  was  no  more.  The 
Roiaaas,  incited  by  national  animosity,  and  an 
excess  of  jealousy,  formed  a  design  more  cruel 
toyvards  their  rival  than  at  first  view  i(  appeared 
to  be,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  became  actors  in 
the  scene  of  hocror  far  beyond  their  original  in- 
tention. By  the  milder  law  and  practice  oimodem 
nations,  we  are  happily  exempted  from  the  dan- 
ger of  ever  seeing  such  horrid  examples  repeated, 
at  least  hi  any  part  ofthe  western  wodd. 

While  the  event  of  this  mighty  siege  was  still 
in  dependence,  the  Romans^  had  other  wars  to 
maintain  on  the  side  of  liriacsdonia  and  Ghreec& 
where  the  natural  progress  of  their  policy,  suited 
to  the  measures  v^ich  they  had  taken  with  other 
nations,  now  ended  in  the  open  and  avowed 
usurpation  of  a  sovereignty  which  they  had  long 
disguised  under  the  specious  titles  of  alliance  and 
protection. 

Macedonia  being  ill  fitted  to  retain  the  repub- 
lican form  into  which  it  had  been  cast  by  the 
Romans,  afler  some  years  of  distiactbn,  and  an 


S  FV«r  the  history  of  tbe  dettructloa  of  Carthage  Me 
tin  authors  above  cUcd,  p.  80. 
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attempt  at  JbuA  in  69001  of  a  pMtended  eon  of 
the  late  king,  to  lacover  Ha  in^iependence  and  its 
monatchy,  -underwent  a  second  conquests 

Andoscns,  an  African  of  nncertain  extraction, 
bein^  obeervod  to.  Tescmble  the  voyal  family  of 
Matcdooia,  had  the  c^uragie,  under  the  name  of 
Phifip,  to  personate  a  son  of  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  make  pretensiolto  to  the  crown. 
With  thw  obiect  in  view  ho  went  into  Syna  to 
solicit  the  Aid  of  IDemetriua^  but  woi]  by  diis 
prince^  taken  into  custody,  and  transported  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  Romans  paid  Kttle  regard, 
to  te  contemp^c  an  enemy,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  escape.  After  this  adventure,  the  same 
impostor  appeared  a  second  time  in  Macedonia, , 
and,  with  Better  fort^inc  than  he  had  in  the  first 
altemjrt,  drew  to  his  standard  many  naUves  of 
that  country  end  qf  Thrace.  In  his  iirst  encounter 
he  even  deflated  Juvciitius  the  Roman  prstor, 
and  was  acknowledged  kiii<T ;  hut  soon  after  fell  a 
prey  to  Met^Jua,  and  famisned^the  Romans  with 
an  obviAus  protQuce  &r  Mducing  the  kii^dom  of 
Maaadoma  10  the  ordinary  form  of  a  pcovuice. 

The  states  of  the  Achtean  league,  at  the  same 
time,  being  already' on  the  decline,  hastened,  by 
the  temerity  and  dwtraction  of  their  own  councils, 
the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  the  same  termination. 

The  Romany  oven  while,  they  suSbred  tills 
famous  repttblic  to  i^ptain  the  show  ofr  its  indc- 
pendopic^,  had'  treated  its  members  in  many  par- 
Cicqlai^  as  subjects.  At  tho  dose  of  tba  wa;^  with 
Perseifs,  they  had  cited  t^  appear  at  Rome,  or 
take^  Into  ctutod^  as  criminals  of  state,  many 
eitj^ns  of  Acnaia,  who  had,  in  that  contest,  ap- 
paared  ttf  be  disafTcctod  to  the  Roman  cause.  Of 
these  they  had  diHained  about  a  ttiousand  in  dif- 
ferent posons  of  Italy,  UTAil,  after  a  period  of 
aevetiteen  years,  about  three  hmidred  of  tham, 
who  survived  their  confinement^  were  set  at 
liberty,  as  Ulhdng  already  suffered  enou^ ;  or  as 
being  no  longer  m  condition  to  give  any  umbrage 
to  I^me.^  ^  rolybius  being  of  this  number,  ac- 
quired, duiing.nis  stay  in  Italy,  4hal  knowledge 
of  Roman  anoixs  which  appears  so  conspicuous 
in  tho  ^mains  of  his  history*  Whenat  nberty, 
he  attached  kiinaelf  to  Scipio,  the  aon  of  Emilius, 
And  being,  well  versed  In  tne  active'  scenes  which 
had  recently  passed  in  his  own  country,  and  being 
entirely  oocuj^ed  with  reflections  on  matters  of- 
atate  and  of  war,  no  doubt  contributed  by  his  in- 
structions in  |)r^ring  this  yotmg  man  for  the 
eminent  services  wliich  he  afterwards  performed. 

The  Romans,  whUe  the}^  detainad  so  many 
Greek  prisoners  in  Italy,  in  a  great  measure 
assumed  the  administratkin  of  aflSra  in  Gteece, 
disposed.of  every  distinction,  whether  of  fortune 
or  power,  and  confined  thas^  advantagos  to  the 
advocates  of  their  own  cause,  .«nd  to  the  tools  of 
their  own  ambition.^  They  received  appeals  from 
the  judgments  of  the  Achiean  council,  and  en« 
counted  its  members,  contrary  to  the  express 
conditions  of  their  1ea|^e,  to  send  sepaiate  em- 
bassies to  Rome.  The  steps  whidi  followed  arc 
but  imperfectly  marked  in  the  fr^ments  of  his- 
tory which  remte  to  this  period.  It  appeara  that 
the  Spartans,  having  been  forced  mto  ttie  Achsan 
confederacy,  continued  tefiactory  in  most  of  its 
coundls,  ^  By  some  of  their  complaints  at  Roma^ 
they  obtained  a  deputation,  as  usual,  from  tha 
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senate  to  hear  parties  on  the  spot,  and  to  adjust 
their  differences.  The  Actuean  council,  incensed 
at  this  insult  which  was  offered  to  their  authority, 
without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  depu- 
ties, proceeded  to  enforce  their  own  decrees  against 
the  republic  of  Sparta,  marched  an  army  into 
Laconm,  and  defeated,  with  some  slaughter,  at  the 
gates  of  Lacedemon,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  The  Roman  com- 
missioners arriving  after  these  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, summoned  the  jparties  to  assemble  at 
Cothith,  and,  in  name  of  the  senate,  gave  sen- 
tence, that  Lacedemon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Heraclea, 
and  Orchomenos,  not  having  been  original  mem- 
bera  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  should  now  be 
disjoined  from  it;  and  that  all  the  cities  which 
had  been  rescned  from  the  dominion  of  Philip, 
shoold  be  left  in  full  possession  of  their  freedom 
and  independency. 

Multitudes  from  all  tlie  different  states  of  the 
league  being  on  this  occa^on  assembled  at  Co- 
rinth, a  great  riot  ensued.  Tho  Roman  deputiea . 
were  insulted  and  obliged  to  leave  the  place ;  and 
in  this  manner  commenced  a  war  in  which  the 
Romans,  because  they  hoped  to  establish  their 
sover^nty  in  Greece  without  any  convulsion, 
and  had  lull  employment  for  their  forces  in  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Macedonia,  engaged  with  great  re- 
luctance. Thsy  renewed  Uieir  commission,  and 
named  other  deputies  to  terminate  the  disputes  in 
Achaia;  but  the  states  of  the  Achsan  leagne, 
iamiiting  their  conduct  in  this  particular  to  iear, 
and  to  the  ill  state  of  theif  affairs  in  Africa,  while 
Carthage  was  likely  to  TBpel  their  attack,  thought 
that  they  had  found  an  opportunity  lo  exclude  fof 
ever  from  their  councils  the  ovtrb^ihig  influence 
of  this  arrogant  nation.'  Thev  were  oncxiuraged 
with  hopes  of  support  from  Tuebes,  Eoboea,  and 
other  districts  of  Ureece,  where  the  people  were 
averse  to  the  dominioaof  Jthe  Romans;  and  they 
therefore  assembled  an  army  to  assert  their  com- 
mon rights,\and  to  enforce  their  authcffity  «ver  the 
several  membets  of  their  own  oonfederacy. 

Unfortunately  for  their  caufs,  Met^ua  had. 
than  prevailed  m  Macedonia,  and  was  at  Msure 
to  turn  his  forces  against  jthem.  He  accordingly 
moved  towards  the  Pekiponnesus,  still  ^ving  the 
AcluBans  ap  option  to  av<;tt  the  calamities  of  war, 
by  submitting  to  the  mandates  ef  the  Roman 
senate.  These,  he  said,  were  no  more,  than  that 
th^y  should  desist  from  their  pretensions  on 
Sparta,  and  the  other  cantons  who  applied  for 
the  ptotectiqn  of  Rome.' 

But  the  Aclueans  thought  it  safSR-to  resist,  than 
to  be  disarmed  under  theie  stale  pretences :  they 
took  the  fiek),  passNl  through  the  isUinms  of 
Coring  arid,  heing  joined  by  the  Tbebans, 
marched  to  Thermopyua  with  a  vtrw  to  defend 
thi^  entry  into  Greece.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  disappointed,  being  either  prevented  fipom 
aeisiiig  the  ptte,  or  driven  from  thence  by  Metel- 
lua.  They  were  afterwards  intercepted  in  thefr 
retreat  through  Phocis,  where  they  lost  their 
leader  GritoIau8»  with  a  gpeat  part^f  his  am^.* 
DiiBua,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  con- 
federacy, assembled  a  new  force,  consisting  of 
fourteen  thousand  fooi  and  six  thousand  horse, 
took  post  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  sent 
four  thousand  men  for  the  dcfen6e  of  Megaia,  a 
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place  wh]cli0liU  nuule  a  part  in  the  ezpiiingcon* 
fedencj  of  iodependent  Ghneeka. 

Metelliu,  who  after  hie  victory  had  made  hun- 
aelf  roaster  of  Thebes,  advanced  to  Megara,  dis- 
lodged the  Acheans  from  thence,  and  continued 
his  march  to  the  isthmus.  '  Here  he  was  super- 
aeded  by  Mummius,  the  consul  of  the  present 
year,  who^  with  the  new  levies  from  Rome,  made 
up  an  anny  of  twenty-three  thousand  foot  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  horse.  The  enemy, 
^^^S  gained  an  advantage  over  his  advaneed 
suaid,  were  encouraged  to  hazard  a  battle  under 
the  vTalls  of  Corinth,  and  were  defeated.  The 
greater  part  fled  into  the  town,  but  afterwards  in 
the  night  withdrew  from  that  place.  T  heir  general 
Diieus  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Miffalopolis, 
whither  he  had  sent  his  fiimily ;  having  Killed  his 
wife,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  himself  took  poison,  and  died. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  last  efforts  made  b}r  the  Greeks  to  pceserve 
a  freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  had 
acted  so  distinguished  a  part  As  they  never 
were  surpassed  by  any  race  of  men  in  the  vigour 
with  which  they  supported  their  republican  esta- 
blishments, so  Uiey  appeared  to  retain  their  inge- 
nuity and  their  skill  in  many  art^  after  they  had 
k)6t  the  mihtary  and  political  spirit  which  eon- 
Btitutes  the  strength  and  secuAtyof  nations  f  and 
in  this  latter  period,  which  preceded  their  ^tinc- 
tion^  as  the  Achean  league  was  dissolved  on 
havug  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Romans, 
so  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Spartan  republic 
perished  in  oaving  accepted  their  protection.  The 
enmity  and  the  friendfaip  of  the  Romans  being 
equaify  fatal,  theae  cmd  every  other  state  'or^rcv- 
public  of  Greece,  faov  this  time  |br|ppd,  ceaasd 
to  be  niunbeied  among  nations,  to^ng  fallen  a 
prey  to  a  power,  whose  force  nothing  eouMequal 
but  the  ability  and  the  cu|ining  with  which  it, 
was  exeiteiL        •  '     . 

Such,  at  lesAt,  is  llie  comment  which  ^ve  are 
tempted;  by  the  conduct  of  the  Romat^  on  the 
present  occa.^ioa,''to  make  en  that  poIH^y,  vAth 
which  about  fifty  years  hcfoie  this  datR  Fla- 
nuninus,  to  detach  the  l^remn  Qittes  from  Phflm, 
pri^claimed,  with  so  much  ostentation  at  the  isCn- 
mus  of  Corinth,  general  Indepetpdenfee,  *and  Ae 
free  exercise  of  ^eir  own  laws  to  all  thtrepu^ks 
of  Greece.  That  people,  when  i^f  meant  to  in- 
gtWLiate  themselves,  ear^aseed  every  state  in  gftne- 
rosity  to  their  allies,  ^ay  giined  entire  conUeilce, 
and  taught  nations,  who  wefe  otherwise  in -con- 
dition to  mah^ain  their  own  independence,  to 
Kly  for  poteetion  on  tnat  vtry  power  from  which 
they  had  most  to  foar  foe  their  liberies ;  ftnd  in 
the  end,'undtr  soma  pretenoe  of  ingratitude  or 
afff^^  stripped  of  every  right  those  very  states 
who  had  most  nlentifully  shafetl  in  their  bounty. 
1q  this  policy  tnere  wer»  some  appeardOcee  of  a 
concocted  d^ign,  which  was  at  one  time  liberal 
and  generous  beyond  example,  at  afnother  time 
cruel  and  implacable  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
cqoaUy  calculated  to  gain  or  to  terrify,  in  the 
cases  to  which  either  species  of  policy  was  suited. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  that  they  were  led  by  the 
changing  stsMte  of  their  interests,  and  followed  the 
conjuncture  without  any  previous  design.  In 
this  sdrt  of  conduct  the  passions  are  Wonderfully 
ready  to  act  in  support  of  the  judgment ;  and  we 
may  venture  to  admit,  that  the  Komans  somo- 
thfiiea  felt  the  generosity  which  they  professed  to 


employ,  and  of  which  the  belief  was  eo  fkvou 
to  tne  success  of  their  aSbJm.  In  a  different 
juncture^  m  which  they  were  no  longer  eq 
obliged  to  manage  the  temper  of  their  alticiK, 
became  more  mipatient  of  contradiction, 
gave  T^ay  to  ifccir  resentment  on  any  the  slig 
occasions,  or  to  their  amhltion  without  coi 
Their  maxim,  to  spore  the  submissive,  and  t 
duce  the  proud,^  whether  founded  in  sentii 
or  cunning,  was  a  principle  productive  of  thi 
tremes  ef  generosity  ana  arrogance  observe 
their  conduct ;  it  led  them  by  degrees  to  asi 
a  supenerity  in  every  tlansaction,  and  as 
power  increased,  rendered  this  power  pn 
tionably  dangerous  to  other  nations. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  action  which 
pened  in  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  victo] 
general  entered  the  city;  and  considering 
the  inhabitants  had  a  principal  part  iii  the 
insult  ofii^ed  to  the  Roman  commissioincrs 
termined  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  all 
members  of  the  lea^e  by  the  severities  to  be 
coted  against  thU  people.  Mununius,  tho 
;^ith  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  of  this  ag 
qualified  to  distinguish  the  ele^nt  workman 
of  the  Grecian  arUsts,?  of  which  .great  collect 
had  been  made  at  Ctfinth»  ordered  all  the  sta 
and  pictures  to  be  srf  apart  for  his  triumpli ; 
with  this  reserve,  gave  the  tovvn,  aboundini;  i: 
the  accemniodatioiis  and  ornaments  of  a  we;i 
metropolis,  to  be  pillaged  by  the  soldiers, 
razed  the  walls,  aud  fetluCed  the  city  to*  ashei 

Thus  Corinth  perished  in  the  same  year 
Carthage.  The  fortiOcations  of  Thebes,  ad 
some  other  towns  disoilccted  to  the  Roti 
were'  at  the  same  time  demohshed ;  and  th< 
rangcments  to  beMajide  in  the  country  of  Gi 
were  cotgqblted  to  deputies  irom  tm  Ro 
senate.  By  their  ©rder,  th^  Acha^n  league 
dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annulled, 
states  which  had  composed  it  were  deprive 
tbdr  sovereign^,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute, 
placed  under  the  gpvermuent  of  a  person  anni 
sent  from^Rome  withr  the  tide  or  the  Prseto 
Achaia.^ 

The  Romans  Aow  appeared  openly,  per 
for  ike  first  tlmi^  in  the  capacity  of  conque 
The  acqwsitiou  of  revenue  in  Macedonia,  wl 
about  twenty  yeafll  before  this  date,  had 
'taught  them  to  exempt  themselves  from  taxa 
excited  from  thenceforward  an  insatiable  thir 
doininion ;  and  their  future  progress  is  ma 
'by  the  d^^ail  of  wars  vMch  they  maintainor 
their  frontier,  not  in  defence  of'^the  empire 
for  the  enlaijgement  of  possessions  already 
gi^at. 

In  Spafn,  where  they  still  met  with  resists 
they  had  acted  in  all  the  difiecent  periods  of 
wars,  either  on  the  offensive  or  deiensive,  aci 
ing  as  the  state  was,  or  was  not,  at  leisure 
the  prasBure  of  their  enemies,  or  according  at 
generals  she  employed  were  ambitious  or  pa 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  PI 
the  Roman  territory  in  Spain  had  been  dh 
into  two  produces,  and  furnished  the  statior 
two  separate  commanders  annually  sent 


5  Parcere  sobjectis,  et  debellare  saperbos. 

6  He  delivered  them  to  the  masfers  of  ship, 
his  Aimout  threat,  that  if  any  of  these  curiosities 
lost,  they  should  be  obliged  to  replace  them. 

7  Pausanias,  lib.  vii.  c.  19.  Polyb.  Excerptoede 
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Romei  On  tha  ranewsl  of  the  war  in  Maoedo- 
nia,  and  daring  the  continnanoe  of  it,  three  pro- 
▼inoes  were  again  united  nnder  one  govemnienk. 
But  upon  the  defeat  of  Peneus,  and  the  reduction 
of  Macedonia,  they  were  sepanted  for  ever. 

From  that  time  the  anhitian  of  the  RopianB 
seems  to  have  operated  in  Spain  with  the  eame 
effect  as  in  other  parts  on  the  boundaries  of  their 
empire.  They  pressed  upon  the  natives,  not 
meretr  to  aeenre  their  own  territiory  fiom  inroad 
and  deyredation,  hot  to  nin  new  aooessioiis  dT 
dominion  and  wealth.  They  advanced  to  the 
Tagus,  endeavoured  to.  penetrate  the  mountaina 
beyond  the  sources  of  that  river ;  and  on  that  side 
involved  themselves  in  a  continual  struggle  of 
many  ymtif  duration,  with  the  Lusitanians,  Qal- 
lidana,  andCeltiberL 

In  these  wars,  the  Roman  offioeis  were  actu- 
ated by  their  avarice,  as  well  as  by  their  ambiHon, 
and  were  glad  of  occaSons  to  quarrel  with  an 
^nemy,  athongstwhom  the  produce  of  rich  mines 
of  s&ver  and  of  gold  were  known  to  abound,  and 
where  plentiful  spoils  were  ao  liknely  to  reward 
their  services. 

The  theatre  of  4he  war-  in  Spain  was  not  so 
conspicuous^  nor  the  conduct  of  generals  so  strictly 
observed,  as  they  wevein  Afrjca,  Asia,  or  Greece ; 
and  such  as  wstre  employm  in  that  service, 
therefore^  the  more  to  nasten  their  conquests, 
ventured  upon  sets  of  txeachery  or  bieaini  of 
faith  with  the'  cantons  around  them,  which  the 
senate  did  'not  t^mmonly  avow;  and  they  also 
ventured  upon  acts  of  extortion  and  peculation  in 
their  oWn  goversments,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  first  complaints  of  this  sort  ^hat  were  brought 
to  Rome. 

The  proconsul  Lucullus,  having  accepted  of 
the  sufrender  of  a  towut  and  being  received  into 
it  in  consequence  of  a  capitulttion,  nevertheless 
put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  and  carried  off 
their  effects.  Oalba,  oommandlng  in  Lusilania, 
OT  the  western  province  of  Spoin^  soon  aAerwards 
circumvented,  by  a  fikead  of  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  whom  no  could  not  other^ 
wise  reduce.  These  examples  probably  retarded, 
instead  of  forwaiding,  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  confirmed  that  obstinate  valour  with 
which  the  natives  of  Spain  disputed 'every  post  in 
defence  of  their  country ;  ana  with  which  they 
maintained  the  contest  a^inst  a  succcsnon  of 
Roman  gcncmls,  prstors,  or  consuls,  who  were 
employed  to  subdue  thein.  Tnis  contest  they 
continued  or  renewed,  at  short  inferva)p^  with 
various  success^  from  the  first  cxpediliott  of  the 
Scipios  to  the  last  of  Augustus. 

At  the  l)effinning  of  the  last  war  with  Ca^• 
thage,  the  Lusitajiians,  incensed  by  the  act  of 
treachery  which  was  committed  by  the  Roman 
general  Gralba,  reassembled  in  numerous  parties 
under  Viriathus,  who  had  himself  escapea  from 
the  massacre  on  that  occasion,  and  who  enter- 
tained an  implacable  resentmoot  Co  the  authors 
of  it  This  leader,  according  to  the  Roman  hk- 
torians,  had  been  originally  a  herdsman,  after- 
wards a  chief  of  banditti,  and  last  of  all  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  which  had  of^  defeated  the 
legions  ol[  Rome,  and  threatened  their  expulsion 
from  Spain.  He  seems  to  have  known  now  to 
employ  the  impetuous  valour  of  a  rude  people 
against  troops  not  less  valiant  than  his  own 
countrymen,  though  more  depending  on  disci-  i 
pline  i  and  to  have  possessed  what  the  Spauianis  I 


retamed,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Ccaar,  the 

fiu^uli^  of  turning  the  want  of  order  to  account 
against  an  enemy  so  much  accustomed  to  order, 
as,  in  a  great  measoie,  to  rely  upon  it  in  most  of 
their  operations.  With  him  an  apparent  rout 
and  dispersion  of  his  followers  was  tne  ordinary 
prelude  to  a  violent  attack;  and  he  commonly 
endeavoured,  by  pretended  flights  and  disorderiy 
movements,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  rash  pursuits 
or  precipitant  marches,  and  seized  every  advan- 
tage which  they  gave  him  with  irresistible  ad- 
dress and  valour.  He  continued  about  ten  years 
te  bafie  all  the  attempts  which  the  Romans  made 
to  reduce  Lusitanla.  He  had  projected  a  league 
and  defensive  confederacy  with  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  Spain,  when  he  was  assassinated,  as  he 
lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  by  two  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers, supposed  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Roman 
general. 

The  Romans,  upon  this  event,  found  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  Spain  open  to 
their  inroads.  In  little  more  than  a  year  aftcr- 
vrwtdaj  a  Roman  anny  under  Brutus  passed  the 
Duero,!  and  penetrated  quite  to  the  coast  of  Gal- 
lida,  from  which  they  reported,  with  more  than 
the  embellishments  and  exaggerations  of  tra- 
vellers, that  the  sun  was  seen  from  this  distant 
region,  when  he  set  in  the  evening,  to  sink  and 
extinguish  himself  with  a  mighty  noise  in  the 
Western  Ooean. 

The  natives  of  this  country^  however,  did  not 
think  themselves  suUlued  by  oeingthus  overrun. 
They  retired,  with  their  cattle  and  effects,  into 
places  of  strength ;  and,  when  required  to  nay 
Sbntributions,  replied.  That  their  ancestors  had 
left  them  swords  to  defend  their  possessions,  but 
not  hnv  gold  to  redeem  then^ 

Such  were/hs  occupations  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  the  western  division  of  Spaii^  while  they 
went  •equally  engaged  in  the  eastern  province, 
unde»i,Cato  the  elder,  TiWius -Gracchus,  and 
others,  who  endeavoured  to  secure  what  the  state 
had  aiready  acquired,  or  to  extend  its  limits. — 
The^e  generals  obtained  their  several  triumphs, . 
and^oined  to  tjie  RoQian possessions  on  the  coast 
considerable  ac^juipitions  im  the  inland  part  of  the 
oeontry.  Their  progress,  howevj^,  on  this  si|$ie 
hsii  been  greatly  ret9rded  by  the  obstinate  valour 
of  tho  Nomantians,  and  other  cantons  of  the 
Ccltiberi,  whouhad  maintained  the  contest  during 
fifly-yearg,  and  at  last  hadformed  a  general  coI^ 
fedijnu^  of  all  tha  interior  nations  of  S|iain,  to  be 
condi»Bte(l  h!r"Viriathua;,whcfftheir  measures  were 
biofcen  by  the  death  of  that  formiilaKle  leader. 

Kuuantia  was  the'  prinei|)al  strong  hold,  or, 
.as  wo  may  conoeive  it,  the  capital  of  a  small  na^ 
tidt  Tlieir  ludgmeilt,  or  township,  was  con- 
tained widiin  a  circumfecenco  of  about  three  miles, 
situated  among  the  mountains  of  Celtibbria,  or 
Old  CastOc,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Durius 
with  another  river,  both  of  which  having  steep 
banks,  rendered  the  place,  on  two  of  its  sides,  of 
very  difficult  access.  It  was  fortified  on  the  third 
side  vrith  a  rampart  and  ditch. 

The  people  couM  muster  no  more  than  eicht 
or  ten  thousand  men ;  but  these  were  greatly  uis- 
tinguiahed  by  their  valour,  reputed  superior  in 
horsemanship  to  every  other  nation  of  Spain,  and 
equal  to  the  Romans  in  the  use  of  the  snicld  and 
the  stabbing  sword.    They  had  already  gained 

1  Durius. 
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many  victories  over  the  Roman  anmes  which  had 
been  employed  to  reduce  them.  Thej  had  obliged 
Pompey,  one  of  the  Roman  generala^  contrary  to 
the  pmctice  of  his  country,  to  accept  of  a  treaty, 
while  the  advantage  of  fortune  was  against  him. 
They  obliged  the  consul  Mandnus  to  awve  hb 
ann^r  by  a  capitulation.'  Neither  of/thoae  tfea« 
ties  indeed  were  latbSed  by  the  Roman  senate. 
To  expiate  the  breach  of  the  last,  the  consul  Man- 
cinuS)  who  concluded  it,  together  with  Tiberina 
Ghticchus,  his  ouestor,  were  oi4eved  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suffer 
in  their  own  persons  for  the  failure  of  engage- 
ments which  thev  could  not  fiilfiL  Tibenus 
Gracchus  appealed  to  the  people,  was  saved  by 
their  fevour,  and  from  this  time  is  supposed  to 
have  received  that  bias  which  he  foUowiew[  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  his  political  conduct  Man- 
cinus  acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  senate, 
was  piresented  naked  and  in  fetters  at  the  gates  of 
NuniaBtia,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  that 
nation,  for  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  the  Ro- 
mans determined  not  to  observe.  But  the  victim 
was  nobly  rejected,  and  the  Nnmantians  insisted 
on  the  conditions  they  had  stipulated,  sa^ng, 
that  a  public  bieach  of  &ith  could  notbe  expjatS 
by  the  suffering  of  a  private  man.' 

These  transactions  passed  about  ten  yeara  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Cfarthage,  and  the  Romans, 
mortiHed  with  the  length  and  ill-success  of  the 
war  with  Numantia,  1^  recoune  again  to  the 
services  of  Scipio. 

Thev  had  tormerly  dispensed,  in  his  favour, 
with  the  law  that  required  a  certain  age  as  a 
qualification  for  the  office  of  consul ;  and  now,  in 
order  to  employ  him  a  second  time,  they  were 
oUigod  to  su^nd  another  law,  which  pnmibited 
the  K-elpction  of  the  same  ]^xiBon  into  that  office. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Spain,  it  is  said 
that  ne  found  the  Roman  army,  discouraged  by 
repeated  defeats^  withdaWn  into  fortified  stations 
at  a  distance  from  the  enem^,  detesting  the  harif- 
Bhips  of  a  militjiry  camp,  mdulging  themsclvea 
in  all  the  vices  of  a  disOtdctly.  town,  and  vtubject 
to  panics  on  the  slightest  alarm.  It'is  saitt  tha% 
the  ^ries,  the  aspect,  the  nainied  visage,  and:  tha 
long  hair  of  the  Spaniara  were  bectioe  objects 
of  terror.*    ' 

Among  the  reformations  which  ^pio  m^do 
to  restCNre  the  vigour  of  the  army,  he  cleared  the 
camp  ofits  unnecessary  foUowers,  amongft  whom' 
arc  mentioned  women,  merchants,  a^a  foftane- 
tellers^  he  re^trided  the  quantity  of  baggage,  de- 
duced the  fnmituie  of  the  kitehen  to  the  spit  and 
the  pan ;  and  th^  tables  of  oOicers  to  plain  food, 
masted  ox  boiled.  He  prohibited  the  use  of  bed- 
sti&ads  in' camp,  and  wet  the.  example  hiraself  of 
sleeping  on  a  straw  mat;  likewise  restmined  the 
infantry  from  the  use  of  horses  on  the  match, 
*nd  obliged  them  to.caffy  their  own  baggace. 

Though  possessed  of  superior  numbers  he  de- 
clined a  batUe,  andavoided  every  route  on  which 
the  enemy  were  prepared  to  receive  him;  took 
advantage  of  a  superior  address  in  managing  his 
resoorces^  and  damped  the  ardour  of  a  fierce  peo- 
ple by  slow  operations ;  he  laid  waste  the  country 
around  them,  and  by  degrees  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire within  their  own  ramparts,  and  to  oonsume 
what  was  raised  or  provided  within  the  circuit  of 
their  walls.  • 


2  Euuopius,  lilt.  it.  c  a 
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Scipb  had  been  jmned  on  his  march  to  Nu- 
mantia by  Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masainissa, 
who,  on  their  service,  maos  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  RoBianS)  and  brongfat  a  reinfercement 
bf  twelve  elephant^  with  a  considerable  body  of 
horse,  of  archers  and  slingenr.  At  its  arrival  the 
army  ftny^nntn*!  to  sixty  thousand  men.  But 
Scipio  did  not  attempt  to  storm  the  town ;  he  t  ?ok 
a  number  of  posts  wluch  he  suoceasively  fortified, 
and,  by  jdning  them  togethoTi  completed  «  double 
line  or  circomvallatbn;  emial  in  strength  to  the 
walls  which  wwa  opposed  to  him.  He  had  his 
curtains,  his  towers,  his  places  of  anna  correspond- 
ins  to  those  of  the  idace ;  and  he  established  an 
order  of  service  and  a  set  of  signals,  in  case  of 
alarm  by  day  or  V  night,  which  resembled  more 
the  precautions  of  an  army  on  its  defence,  than 
the  operations  of  a  siege.  His  intention  was  to 
reduce  the  NunufUtians  by  famme,  an  operation 
of  time,  during  which,  from  so  warlike  a  nation, 
he  might  be  exposed  to  surprise,  or  to  the  effects 
ofdcspak. 

The  place  besieged  >beinff  at  the  confluence  of 
rivers  nav^blc  with  sm«Ul  vessels,  which  de- 
scended with  great  rapidity  on  the  stream,  or 
which  could,  with  the  favour  of  proper  winds^ 
even  remount  in  ttfe  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  while)  procured  soma  stmplies  by  wator. 
Numbers  of  them  swimming  with  great  address^ 
and  diving  at  proper  places,  to  avmd  being  seen 
by«the  besicffcrsi  still  passed  through  the  lines, 
and  preserved  a  communicatidn  with  the  country, 
until  the  rivers  also  were  barred  across  their  chan- 
nels by  timbeis,  that  were  armed  with  sword- 
blades  itod 'spikes  of  Iron. 

The'^umantia&s  were  stlQ  in  hopes  of  suc- 
Ncour  froifk  their  alhes. '  Five  aged  wamors  un- 
dertook, each  with  his  son  for  a  second,  to  pass 
through  the  lin6s  of  the  enemy,  and  to  sue  for 
.relief  n:9m  the  ncighbdnring  nations.  They  suc- 
ceeded by  night  in  the  first  part  of  their  attempt, 
out  down  the  Roman  guard,  threw  the  camp  into 
some  conibEion,  and  escaped  before  the  occasion 
of  the  alarm  was  kikown.  But  their  cause  was 
become  dcspemte,  and  too  likely  to  involve  in  cer- 
tain ruin  any  friend  who  embraced  it  Their 
suit,  nevertheless,  w&s  attended  to  at  Lutia,  the 
head  of  a  sntaB  canton,  forty  miles  from  Nu-  ' 
mantia.    * 

The  young  men  of  this  place  tootk  their  mO' 
lution  in  favour  of  the  injured  Numantians;  but 
Scipio  had  notice  of  their  intention  time  enough 
to  prevent  its  effect.  He  hastened  to  the  place, 
and  having  accomplished  this  march  of  forty 
miles  in  eight  hours,  surprised  the  inhabitants, 
had  four  tiundred  young  men  delivered  up  to  him^ 
and  orden^  their  rigM  arms  to  be  struck  m. 
By  this  dreadful  act  of  severity,  he  secured  him- 
self from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  and  im- 
pressed the  other  states  of  that  neighbourbood 
with  terror. 

The  Numantians,  in  the  'mean  time,  wets 
pressed  with  fkmine,  and  having  no  hopes  of  le* 
fic^  sent  a  depntation  to  tiy  the  clemency  of  their 
enemy.  "  What  was  once  a  happy  state,"  they 
said,  **  content  with  its  own  possessions,  and  se- 
cure in  the  vak>«r  of  its  citizens,  is  now  reduced 
to  great  distress,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
bavins  maintained  their  freedom,  and  of  having 
defended  their  wives  awl  their  children. 

For  you,"  they  oonfmued,  addressing  them- 
selves to  Scipio,  *'  who  yourself  are  said  to  posfteas 
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80  many  virtues,  ft  would  become  jw  to  espoOBe 
the  caiise  of  this  Injured  nation^  and  procure  to 
them  terms  which  thej  couIA  with  honour  pre- 
fer to  th«r  present  distresses.  '  Their  expecta- 
tions ate  mojerate^  fot  th^  have  ftlfe  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  It  is  tiow  in  youi  power  to  receive 
thdr  finbimsgion  under  any  tolerable  conditions^ 
or  to  see  them  periA  iki  some  act  of  despair,,, 
wbich  'Miay  prove  fatal  to  maiiy  of  tlieir  enemiiss, 
as  wefll  us  to  them«elveS." 

Scipio  replied,  Thrit  he  could  not  grant  them 
any  tenns  j  that  they  tausiourreodei  at  discretion. 

Upon  the  return  i)f^thi«  answer  they  resumed 
their  -former  obstinacy,  and  held  4>ut  until  they 
had  consumed  every  artide  of  pro^siou  within 
tlieir  walls ;  endeavoured  to  turn  their  shields. 
and  other  utensils  of  lefrffaer  into  food,  devoured 
the  dead  bodies,  and  even  .played  on  each  other. 

The  end  of  this  piteous  scdne  is  varioudy  re- 
ported. By  seme  it  is  saM,  that,  in  the  last  stage 
of  despair,  the  Numantians  sallied  forth  to  j)ur- 
chase  death  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies  ^ 
tha^  in  the  execution  of  (his  pur^se^  they  for 
some  time  exposed  themsielves  with  the  most 
firantic  xase,  til!  .the  greater  part  being  slain,  a  few 
returned  into  the  town,  setnre  to  the  houses,  and, 
with  these  wives  and  childrenj  perished  in  t|^e 
flames.t  •  ' . 

By  others  it  is  said,  tfiat  th'fy  agreed  to  eurrem- 
der  on  a  certain  dif i  but  tliat  when  this  day 
came  they  beg^d  for  another;  alleging,  that  many 
of  their  people,  yet  fond  of  liberty,  had  deter- 
mined to  die,  and  wished  for  one  day  more,  that 
they  might  the  more'  deliberate  execute  their 
pnrpose.  Such  was  the  aversion  to  suitender  at 
discretion,  which  tlio  fear  of  captivity,  and  that 
of  its  oidinary  consequences  ftmong  ancient  na- 
tions, had  inspired.  The  few  ojf  this  higli-minded 
people  who  survived  the  elbcts  of  despair,  fallinj^ 
into  the  eneray^s  hands^'^iaere  stopped  of  their 
axms.  Fifty  were  reserved,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole,  to  adorn"  the  victor's  tnmnph.  The  le- 
mainder  were  sold  for  sliivos,  and  the  walls  of 
their  atipng  bold  were  leveQed  ^h  the  ground. 
The  prisoners,  even  after  they  hud  law  down, 
their  arms  and  mbinitted  to  mercy,  retained  the 
ferocity  of  their  loelt^  and  cast  on  their  victors 
BQch  glances  of  indigpAtipn  and  n^c,  as  stffl  kept 
the  animosity  of  enemies  awakev  and  prefventcd 
the  returns  of  pity.  As  these  partielilais  strongly 
mark  the  defects  which  still  sul»isted  in  the  sup- 
posed law  of  war  «mon^  anneat  nations,  the 
reader  will  probably  bear  with  4he  shock  that  is 
giren  to  his  fedings  of  compassiati,  Ibr  like  eake 
of  the  picture  wlii^  it  is  necessary  to  give  of  the 
manners  of  the  -times.  I 

If  we  judge  of  Niunantia  from  the  resistance 
it  made  to  the  Roman  arms^  it  having  teen  one 
of  their  most  dilBciilt  conquests,  we  mivit  consi- 
der it  as  a  state  of  oonsiderable  power.  Its'redu&* 
tion  gave  immediate  respite  firom  war  in  Spain, 
^ipio  and  Brutus  returned  nearly  together  &0M 
their  provinces  in^  that  country,  and  had  their 
separate  triumphs  in  the  same  ye&r. 

These  operations  against  Numantia,  Caitha^, 
Maeedonii^  and  Ghreece,  were  accompanied  with 
arc\t»lt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicity,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  ware  leas  considerable  in  lUyricum, 
Thrace,  and  Gaal.  Of  these  the  revok'  of  the 
slaves  merits  the  greater  attention,  on  account  of 
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the  view  it  gives  of  the  state  of  the  countries  now 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The 
island  of  Sicily  having  been  the  first  acquisition 
which  the  Romans  made  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  had  been  for  some  ^e  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tic tianquillity,  and  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
enemy.  Its  lands  were  become  the  property  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  he«e,  aa  on  theu  estates  in 
Italy,  cultivated  pfamtations  to  siqpply  with  com, 
win^  and  oil,  the  markets  and  gmnanes  of  Rome. 
The  Jabour  was  performed  by  sUves.  These 
were  led  io  chains  to  the  fields,  or  confined  in 
vaults  aad  fortified  workhouses  at  the  several 
tasks  they  were  employed  to  perfoim.  As  the 
proprietors  of  land  bad  many  reasons  to  prefer 
the  labour  of  slaves  to  that  of  fineemen,  who  were 
distracted  by  their  pditical  engagements,  and 
subject  to  be  called  upon  or  presMd  into  the  mili- 
tary service^  the  number  of  slaves  continually  in- 
creased. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  prisoners 
of  War;  and  some  of  them  being  of  hi^h  xanic, 
unused  to  submission^  and  ^animated  with  fierce 
passions  of  indignation  and  scorn,  were  ready, 
upon  every  favofinible  opportunity,  to  take  arms 
t^gainst  their  masters,  and  oAen  to  shake  the  state 
itSelf  with  a  storm  mdch  was  not  foreseen  until 
it  actually  burst 

About  ten  years  after  the  ^estroctioD  of  Car- 
thage^ and  ma  yeajs  before  that  of  Numantia, 
tids  injured  class  of  men  were  incited  to  revolt  in 
Sicily  by  £unufl,  a  Syrian  slave ;  who^  al  first 
under  pretence  of  religion,  and  by  the  fame  of 
miracles  he  was  suppled  to  perform,  tempted 
many  to  break  ^m  their  bondage ;  traveraed  the 
country,  broke  open  the  vaults  and  prisons  in 
which  JUS  fellow-sufiereis  were  connncd,  and 
actually  assembled  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men.  With  this  force,  in  four  successive  cam- 
paigns, he  made  a  prosperous  war  on  the  Roman 
prstors,  and  often  stormed  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Roman  camp. 

This  leader,  however,  being  jfl^iwlified  to  im- 
pibve  his  victories,  and  having  no  concerted  plan 
m  the  government  or  subsistence  of  his  followers, 
in  a,  country  that  was  gradually  ruined  by  their 
own  detastatfens^  was  at  lengtt^  by  the  caution 
and*  superior  conduct  of  Perperna,  er  Publius 
Rotilius,  gradually  circumscribed^  his  depreda- 
tions, defeated,  and  obliffcd  to  take  refuge  in  En- 
na,  a  fortified  plage,  where '  about  twenty  thou- 
sand of  hia  followers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  remainder,  as  an  ctample,  to  deter  slaves  from 
the  commission  of  a  eUnilar  oflfence,  were  nailed 
to  the  CTOBs,  near  the  most  foeijuejited  highways, 
and  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  island. 

While  the  Roman  armies  were  thus  employed 
in  the  provinces,  or  on  the  firontier  of  their  exten- 
sive Conquests^  Italy  iteelf  iMid  long^  enjoyed  a 
perfect  security,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
the  country  stocked  with  jpeopl^  whether  aliens 
or  citizens,  freemen  cjt  slaves.  From  about  three 
hundred  thousand,*  which,  in  this  period^  wcrq 
the  ordinary  return  of  the  censu^  the  citircns 
soon  after  auffliiented  to  above  fouf  hundred 
thousand;*  and  Scipio^  nndcr  whoso- inspection 
as  censor  ttds  return  was  made,  hearing  the  crier 
repeat  the  prayer  which  was  usual  at  the  closing 
of  the  rolls,  "  That  the  republic  might  increase 


^  Tfiree  bundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
3  Four  hundred  and  tffenly«eight  thousand  three 
hcndred  and  forty-two. 
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In  the  numbers  of  its  people,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  territory;"  bid  him  pray  that  it  might  be  pie- 
served,  for  it  was  already  great  enough.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  view  of  this  sagacious  ob- 
server, the  marks  of  corruption  alreaJ v  began  to 
appear  in  the  capital ;  and  a  tree,  which  still  con- 
tinued for  a  century  to  make  such  vigorous  shoots 
firom  its  branches,  already  bore  some  marks  of 
decay  in  its  trunk. 

The  offices  of  state,  and  the  government  of 
provinces,  to  which  those  who  uid  filled  them 
succeeded,  began  to  be  coveted  from  avarice,  as 
well  as  from  ambition.  Complaints  of  peculation 
and  extortion,  which  were  received  about  this 
time  from  Spain  and  Macedonia,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  ox  restraining  such  oppressions,  and 
suggested  some  penal  laws,  which  were  often, 
andin  vain,  amended  and  revived. 

An  action  was  instituted  in  &vour  of  the  pro- 
vinces, against  governors,  or  tbeir  attendants,  who 
should  be  accused  of  levying  money  without  the 
authority  of  the  state,  and  an  ordinary  jurisdiction 
wae  granted  to  one  of  the  prstors,  to  hear  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  The  penalty  at  first  was  no 
more  than  restitution,  and  a  pecuniary  fine ;  it  was 
gradually  extended  to  dc»pradation,  and  exile. 

These  retormations  are  dated  in 

.Wb.  604.  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  Car- 
^2^!^'  thaae,  and  are  ascribed  to  the  motion 
jm^i^p*.  of  Culpurnius  Piso,  then  one  of  the 
QwMtiMM  tribunes.  Before  this  time  all  juris- 
ptiyttua.  diction  in  criminal  matters  belonged 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and 
was  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  collective 
capacity,  or  occasionally  delegated  to  a  special 
commission.  Few  crimes  were  ^et  defined  by 
statute,  and  ordinary  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial 
of  them  were  not  yet  established.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances criminals  of  state  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  defend  themselves  after  a  prosecution 
was  commenced,  but  likewise  to  employ  intrigue, 
or  exert  their  credit  with  the  people,  to  prevent 
or  evade  a  trial 

To  supply  these  defects,  a  list  of  statutory 
crimes  now  began  to  be  made,  and  an  ordinary 
jurisdiction  was  established.  Besides  extortion 
m  the  provinces,  which  had  been  defined  by  the 
law  of  Culpurnius,^  murder,  breach  of  faith,  rob- 
bery, assault,  poisoning,  incest,  adultery,  bribery, 
fidse  judgment,  fraud,  perjury,  dx.  were  succes- 
sively jomed  to  the  list;  anci  an  ordinary  juris- 
diction for  the  trial  of  such  crimes  was  vested  in 
a  jur^  of  senators,  over  whom  the  prstor,  with 
tlie  title  of  qussitor,  presided. 

The  number  of  prstors^  corresponding  to  this 
and  other  growing  exigencies  of  the  state,  was 
now  auzmented  to  six ;  and  these  officers^  though 
destined,  as  well  as  the  consuls^  to  the  command 
of  armies  and  the  government  of  provinces,  began, 
daring  Uie  term  of  their  magistracy,  to  have  full 
occupation  in  the  city.  On  this  account  it  was 
not  tdl  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which 
they  had  been  elected,  that  they  drew  lots  for  a 
province.  A  like  policy  was  soon  after  adopted 
in  the  destination  of  consuls,  and  all  the  other 
o&cen  of  state,  who^  being  supposed  to  have  suf- 
ficient occupation  in  Italy  ana  Rome  during  the 
year  of  their  appointment,  were  not  destined  to 
any  foreign  service  till  that  year  was  expired. 


4  Parricidium,  via  publics,  latrocinium,  injuria,  ve- 
tiifteium,  incestiu,  adulteriam^captspacuniscomipci, 
jodxcii  flUsi,  petjurium. 
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With  these  establishments,  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  fiinctions  of  ofiice,  the  use  of  the  ballol 
was  introduced,  first  in  elections,  and  afterwards 
in  collecting  opinions  of  judges  in  the  courts  of 
justice  :*  a  dangerous  form  of  proceeding  in  con- 
stitutions tending  to  popular  hcense,  aiul  where 
justice  is  mora  l&ely  to  sufier  ftom  the  unawed 
passions  of  the  lower  people,  than  from  any  im- 
proper influence  of  superior  rank ;  and  where  the 
autnority  of  the  vrise,  and  the  sense  of  public 
shame,  were  so  much  required,  as  principal  sup- 
ports of  government 

An  occasion  for  the  commisrion  of  new  crimes 
is  frequently  taken  frcnn  the  precautions  which 
are  empbyed  against  the  old.  From  the  ftdlity 
vrith  which  ciiminal  accusations  now  began  to  m 
received,  a  new  species  of  crime  accordii^y  arose. 
Calumny  and  vexatious  prosecutions  commenced 
by  disappointed  competitors  against  persons  in 
public  trust,  became  so  frequent  a3  to  require  the 
mterpositbn  of  laws.  On  this  account  it  was 
enacted,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  that  all 
persons  in  office,  or  appointed  to  command  in  the 
provinces^  might  decline  answering  a  criminal 
charge  until  the  expiration  of  their  term,  &t  until 
their  return  firom  the  service  to  which  they  were 
destined  f  and  persons  of  any  denomination  might 
have  an  action  of  calumny  against  the  author  of 
a  false  or  groundless  prosecution.  Whoever  was 
convicted  of  this  offence  was  to  be  branded  in  the 
fiice  with  the  initials  of  his  crime. 

By  these  establishments  the  dty  of  Rome,  long 
resembling  a  mere  military  station,  made  some 
progress  m  completing  the  system  and  applica- 
tion of  her  laws.  Literary  productbns,  in  some 
of  their  forms,  particularly  m  the  form  of  dramatic 
compositions,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  be- 
gan to  be  known.  The  representation  of  &bles 
was  first  introduced  under  pretence  of  religion, 
and  practised  as  a  sacred  rite  to  avert  the  plague 
or  some  public  calamity.  This  entertainment 
was  fondly  received  by  tne  people,  and  therefore 
frequently  presented  to  them  by  the  ediles,  who 
had  the  charge  of  such  matters.  Literature,  how- 
ever, in  some  of  its  less  popular  forms,  was 
checked,  as  a  source  of  corruption, 
U.  C.  593.  In  the  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two^  that  is,  about  eight 
yean  after  the  reduction  of  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man  senate,  upon  a  report  from  M.  Pomponius^ 
the  prstor,  that  the  cit^  was  fteo  uented  by  phi- 
loeophen  and  rhetoricians,  resolved,  that  this 
officer,  agreeably  to  his  duty  to  the  republic,  should 
take  care  to  remove  all  such  persons  in  the  man- 
ner his  own  judgment  should  direct  ;7  and,  in 
about  six  yean  after  this  date^  an  embam  having 
come  from  Athens,  composed  of  schoutn  and 
rhetoricians,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the  youth 
by  the  display  of  their  talents,  an  uncommon 
despatch  was  given  to  their  business,  that  they 
might  not  have  any  pretence  for  remaining  too 
lona  in  the  city. 

A  proposal  which  was  made  during  this  pe- 
riod, to  erect  a  theatre  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  spectatore  at  their  public  shows,  was  rejected 
with  great  indignatbn,  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  mannen  ofthe  people.  The  materials  which 
had  been  collected  for  this  work  were  publicly 
sold,  and  an  edict,  at  the  same  time,  waspub- 


5  LexOabinia  Tabellaria.  ^       ^      . 

6  Lex  Meaunia  ds  leis  postulaadia    Lex  Cassia 
Tabellaria.  7  A.  GeUins.  lib.  rv.  c.  11 
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Ushod,  that  no  one  sliould  ever  resume  tliis  design, 
•r  attempt  to  place  any  bench  or  scat  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  spectators  at  any  theatrical 
entertainment  in  the  city,  or  within  a  mile  of  its 
walls.!  It  was  thought  an  act  of  effeminacy,  it 
■eemiy  ibr  the  Roman  ])eople  to  be  seated ;  and 
k  is  undoubtedly  wise,  in  matteis  of  small  mo- 
ment, however  innocent,  to  forbid  what  is  consi' 
dered  as  an  evil,  and,  in  remitting  established 
severities,  to  let  the  opinbn  of  innocence  at  least 
precede  the  indulsrenoe. 

The  sumptuary  laws  already  mentioned,  re- 
specting entertainments  and  household  expenses, 
were,  under  the  name  of  Didius,  the  person  who 
proposed  the  renewal  of  them,  revived ;'  and, 
witn  some  alterations,  extended  to  all  the  Roman 
citizens  dispersed  over  Italy. 

Such  was  the  antidote  which  the  policy  of 
that  age  provided,  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire, 
against  fuxurfr  and  the  ostentation  of  weedth; 
distempers  incident  to  pro^rity  itself^  and  not 


to  lie  cured  by  partial  remedies.  They  were  by 
the  Romans  fwho  knew  better  how  to  accompli»h 
the  celcbrateu  problem  of  Themistocles,  in  mak- 
ing a  email  state  a  great  onCf  than  they  knew 
how  to  explain  the  eifects  of  its  greatness)  com- 
monly imputed  to  some  particular  circumstance^ 
or  accidental  event  To  the  spoils  of  Tarentum, 
they  said,  and  of  Asia,'  to  the  destruction  of  our 
prindpal  rivals,  the  Carthaginians ;  to  the  mighty 
show  of  statues,  pictures^  and  costly  furniture, 
which  were  brougnt  by  Mummius  from  Corinth, 
we  owe  this  admiration  of  finery,  and  so  prevailing 
a  passion  for  private  as  well  as  for  pubfac  wealth. 
In  this  manner  thcv  explained  the  effects  of  a 
progress  which  they  themselves  had  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  so  many  provinces ;  in  the  growing 
security  and  riches  of  a  mighty  city,  from  which 
all  foreign  alarms  were  fiir  removed ;  and  to  which 
the  wealth  of  a  great  empire,  citlier  in  the  form 
of  private  fortune  or  of  pubhc  treasure,  began  to 
flow  with  a  continued  and  increasing  stream.^ 
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IN  the  manner  that  has  been  summarily  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  Romans  completed 
their  political  establishment,  and  made  their  first 
and  their  greatest  advances  to  empire,  without  de- 
parting from  the  policy  by  which  they  had  been 
preserved  in  the  infancy  of  their  power.  They 
were  become  8overe.ifns  of  Macedonia,  Greece, 
Italy,  part  of  Africa,  Lusitania,  and  Spain;  yet, 
even  in  this  pitch  of  greatness,  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
nor  ^ve  to  any  citizen  an  exemption  from  the 
public  service.  They  did  not  despise  any  enemy, 
neither  in  the  measures  thev  took,  nor'ln  the  ex- 
ertions they  made  to  resist  nim :  and  as  the  fatal 
effects  which  they  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  were  long  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect from  defeats,  were  no  less  than  servitude  or 
death,  they  did  not  submit  to  any  enemy  in  con- 
sequence of  any  event,  nor  under  the  pressure  of 
any  calamity  whatever. 

Other  nations  were  accustomed  to  rise  on  fac- 
tories, and  to  sink  under  defeats ;  to  become  in- 
solent or  mean  with  the  tide  of  tbeir  fortunes. 
The  Romans  alone  were  modeiatc  in  prosperity, 
and  arro^nt  when  their  enemies  expected  to 
force  their  submission. 

Other  nations,  when  in  distress,  could  weigh 
their  sufferings  against  the  concessions  which 
they  were  requtr^  to  make;  and,  among  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  preferred  what 
appeared  to  be  the  least.  The  Romans  alone 
spurned  the  advances  of  a  victorious  enemy ; 
were  not  to  be  moved  by  sufferings ;  and,  though 
they  cautiously  avoided    difficulties  that  were 


1  Val.  Maxim.lib.  ii.c.-l. 


2  Lex  Didia. 


likely  to  surpass  their  strength,  did  not  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  were  governed  by  fear 
in  any  case  whatever..  They  willingly  treated 
with  the  vanquished,  and  were  read^  to  grant  the 
most  liberal  tenns  when  the  concession  could  not 
be  imputed  to  weakness  or  fear.  By  such  free 
and  unforced  concession,  indeed,  they  established 
a  reputation  for  generosity,  which  contributed,  no 
less  than  their  valour,  to  secure  the  dominion 
th^  acquired. 

With  the  same  insinuating  titles  of  allies  or 
protectors^  by  which  they  had,  in  the  infant  state 
of  their  policy,  brought  all  the  cantons  of  Latium 
to  follow  their  standard ;  they  continued  to  take 
the  ascendant  over  nations  whom  they  could  not 
have  otherwise  subdued.  But  as  they  were  liberal 
in  their  friendships,  so,  after  repeated  provocations 
seemed  to  justify  adifferentoonduct,  thev  were  ter- 
rible in  their  resentments,  and  took  ample  compcn- 
satMU  for  the  favours  they  had  formerly  bestowed. 

By  their  famous  maxun  in  war,  already  men- 
tbned,  That  the  submissive  were  to  be  spared, 
and  the  proud  to  be  humbled,  it  became  necessary 
for  them,  in  every  quarrel,  to  conquer  or  to  perish ; 
and,  when  these  were  the  alternatives  proposed 
by  them,  other  nations  were  entitled  to  consider 
them  as  common  enemies.  No  state  has  a  right 
to  make  the  submission  of  mankind  a  necessary 
condition  to  its  own  preservation ;  nor  are  many 
states  qualified  to  support  such  pretensions.  Some 
part  of  this  political  character,  however,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  safety,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement, 


3  Afiia  primum  dcvicta  luxuriam  miiit  ia  Italiam. 
IMin.  lib.  xixiii  r.  11. 
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of  nations.  No  free  state  or  republic  lb  safe  under 
any  other  government  or  defence  than  that  of  its 
own  citizens.  No  nation  is  safe  that  permits  any 
ally  to  sufier  by  having  espoused  its  cause,  or 
that  allows  itself  to  be  driven,  by  defeats  er  mis- 
fortunes, into  a  surrender  of  any  material  part  of 
Hsriehtst 

The  measure  of  the  Roman  conquests,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome^  thoush 

Ct,  was  yet  far  from  being  full ;  and  the  people 
not  hitherto  relaxed  the  industry,  nor  oooied 
in  the  ardour  with  which  prosperous  nations  ad- 
vance, but  which  they  fiequentW  remit  in  the 
height  of  their  attainments  and  of  their  power. 

The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  still 
afforded  a  plentiful  nursery  of  men  for  both  the 
civil  and  military  departments ;  and  this  people 
accordingly  continuea  for  some  time  to  advance 
with  a  quick  pace  in  the  career  of  their  conquests. 
They  subdued  mighty  kingdoms  with  as  ^reat,  or 
greater  facility,  than  that  with  which  they  had 
formerly  conquered  villages  and  single  fields. 

But  the  enlargement  of  their  territory,  and  the 
success  of  their  arms  abroad,  became  the  sources 
of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home.  The  wealth  of 
provinces  began  to  flow  into  the  city,  and  filled 
the  coffers  of^private  citizens,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  offices  of  state  and  the 
conunand  of  armies  were  become  lucrative  as  well 
as  honourable,  and  were  coveted  on  the  former 
account  In  the  state  itself  the  governing  and  the 
governed  felt  separate  interests,  and  were  at  vari- 
ance, from  motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition; 
and,  instead  of  the  parties  who  formerl^r  strove  for 
distinction,  and  for  the  palm  of  merit  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  commonwesutli,  Actions  aro«e,  who 
contended  for  the  greatest  share  of  ito  spoils,  and 
who  sacrificed  the  public  to  their  party-attach- 
ments and  animosities. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  animosities  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
were  extinguished  by  the  equal  [Mirticipetion  of 
public  honours.  This  distinction  itself  was  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  a  new 
one,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  nobles  and 
conunons,  or  illustrious  and  obscure,  without  in- 
volving any  legal  disparity  of  privileges,  gave  rise 
to  an  aristocracy,  wnich  was  partly  hereditary, 
founded  in  the  repeated  succession  to  honours  in 
the  same  family;  and  partly  personal,  founded  in 
the  habiu  of  high  station,  and  in  the  advantages  of 
education,  such  as  never  foil  to  distinguish  the  con- 
ditbns  of  men  in  every  great  and  prosperous  state. 

These  circumstances  conferrea  a  jwwer  on  the 
nobles,  which,  though  less  invidious,  was  not  less 
real  than  that  which  had  been  possessed  by  the 
ancient  patricians.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
was  lodged  with  the  senate,  a  body  which,  though 
by  the  emulation  of  its  members  too  mucb  dis- 
posed to  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquest,  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  in  magnanimity,  ability,  or 
in  steadiness,  by  any  ooundlof  state  whatever. 

The  people  had  submitted  to  the  senate,  as 
possessed  of  an  authority  which  was  founded  In 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  their  superior  worth; 
and  even  the  most  aspiring  of  the  commons  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  governed  by  an  order  of 
men,  amongst  whom  they  themselves,  by  proper 
efforts  and  suitable  merit,  might  hope  to  ascend. 
The  examples  of  preferment,  and  the  rise  of  in- 
dividual, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  commonwealth,  though  for  the  most  part  re- 


ceived with  some  degree  of  jealousy  by  those  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  higher  condition, 
were  nevertheless  frequent,  and  extinguished  all 
appearance  of  an  exclusive  pretension  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  state  in  any  order  or  class  of  the  people. 

The  knights,  or  tne  equestrian  order,  being 
persons  possiessed  of  estates  or  effects  of  a  certain 
valuation,!  formed  between  the  senate  and  the 
people  an  intermediate  rank,  who,  in  consequence 
of  tneir  having  a  capital,  and  being  less  engaged 
than  the  senators  m  affairs  of  state,  becune 
traders^  contractors,  fanners  of  the  revenue,  and 
constituted  a  species  of  moneyed  interest  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  provinces. 

Such,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of 
which  the  events  have  been  already  related,  was 
the  distribution  of  rank  in  this  commonwealth. 
But  circumstances  which  appear  to  be  fixed  in 
the  political  state  of  nations,  are  oflen  no  more 
than  a  passage  in  the  shifting  of  scenes,  or  a  transi- 
tion from  that  which  a  people  have  been,  to  what 
they  are  about  to  become.  The  nobles  began  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  high  authority  and  ad- 
vantages of  their  station,  and  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty as  well  as  honours.  The  country  began  to 
be  occupied  with  their  plantations  and  tneir  slaves. 
The  number  of  great  landed  estates,  and  tbo 
multiplication  of  s^ves,  kept  pace  together.  This 
manner  of  stocking  plantations  was  necessary  or 
expedient  in  the  arcumstances  of  the  Romans : 
for  if  the  Roman  citizen,  who  possessed  so  much 
consequence  in  h'ls  military  ana  political  capacity, 
had  been  willing  to  become  a  hireling  ancl  a  ser- 
vant, yet  it  was  not  the  interest  of^masters  to 
entrust  their  af&irs  to  persons  who  were  liable  to 
be  pressed  into  the  legions,  or  who  were  so  often 
called  away  to  the  comitia  and  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

Citizens  contended  for  offices  in  the  state  as  the 
road  to  lucrative  appointments  abroad ;  and  whea 
they  had  obtained  this  end,  and  had  reiffned  for  a 
while  in  some  province,  they  brought  back  from 
their  governments  a  profusion  of  wealth  ill  ac- 
quire<^  and  the  habit  of  arfaitrair  and  uncontrolled 
command.  When  disappointed  in  the  pursuits  of 
fortune  abroad,  they  became  the  leaders  of  dan- 
gerous  factions  at  home ;  or  when  suddenly  pos- 
sessed of  great  wealth,  the^  became  the  agents  of 
corruption  to  disseminate  idleness,  and  the  love  of 
ruinous  amusements,  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  seclusion  of  the  equestrian  order  from  the 
pursuit  of  political  emolument  or  honour,  and  the 
opportunities  they  had,  by  contracts  and  by  fiinn- 
ing  the  revenue,  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  a 
diSerent  way,  confirmed  them  in  the  habits  of 
trade,  and  the  attention  to  lucrative  considerations. 

The  city  was  gradually  crowded  with  a  l»pu- 
lace,  who,  tempt^  with  the  cheap  or  gratuitous 
distribution  ot  com,  by  the  frequency  of  public 
shows,  by  the  consequence  they  enjoyed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  assemblies,  or  perhaps  dis- 
lodged from  the  country  by  the  engrossers  of  land, 
anu  the  preference  which  was  given  to  the  labour 
of  slaves  over  that  of  freemen,  flocked  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  -towns  to  reude  at  Rome. 
There  they  were  corrupted  by  idleness  and  indi- 
gence, and  the  order  itself  was  continually  debased 
by  tlic  frequent  accession  of  emancipated  slaves. 

The  Ro;nan:s  wlio  were  become  so  jealous  of 
their  prerogative  an  citizens,  had  no  other  way  of 
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ditpoang  of  a  dtva^  ¥^  had  obtained  his  fi»e- 
dom,  than  by  placing  him  on  the  loUa  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  firom  tnia  quarter  aooordinffly  the  number* 
of  the  people  were  chiefly  recruited.  The  emanci- 
pated slave  took  the  name  of  his  master,  became  a 
client,  and  a  retainer  of  his  family ;  and  at  fune- 
rals and  other  solemnities,  where  the  pomp  was 
distinguished  bjr  the  number  of  attendants,  made 
a  part  of  the  retinue.  This  class  of  men  accord- 
ingly received  continual  additions,  from  the  vani^ 
or  weakness  of  those  who  choae  to  change  their 
slaves  into  dependent  citizens;  and  numbers  who 
had  been  conducted  to  Rome  as  captives,  or  who 
had  been  purchased  in  Asia  or  Greece,  at  a  price 
proportioned  to  the  i^easunble  arts  they  possMsed, 
became  an  acceuion  to  that  turbulent  populace 
who,  in  the  quality  of  Roman  citizens,  tyrannized 
in  their  turn  over  the  masters  of  the  world,  and 
wrecked  on  the  conouerors  of  so  many  nations 
the  evils  which  they  tnemselves  had  so  fireely  in- 
flicted on  mankind.! 

Citizens  of  this  extraction  cOuld  not  for  ages 
arrive  at  any  places  of  trust,  in  which  they  comd, 
by  their  personal  defects,  injure  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  they  increased,  by  their  numbers  and 
their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dre^,  which,  in 
great  and  prosperous  cities,  ever  sinks,  by  the 
tendency  ot  vice  and  misconduct,  to  the  lowest 
condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that  faction 
who  are  ever  actuated  by  envy  to  their  superiors, 
by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abject  fear ;  who  are 
ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  leader 
against  the  restramts  of  public  order ;  disposed  to 
vilify  the  more  respectable  ranks  of  men;  and  by 
their  indifference  on  the  subjects  of  justice  or 
honour,  to  frustrate  every  principle  that  may  be 
employed  for  the  government  of  mankind,  besides 
fear  and  compulsion. 

Although  citizens  of  this  description  were  yet 
&r  firom  being  the  majority  at  Rome,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
contaminate  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and, 
if  enrolled  promiscuously  in  all  the  tribes,  might 
have  had  great  wekht  m  turning  the  scale  of 
political  councils.  This  efl*ect,  however,  was  hap- 
pily prevented  by  the  wise  precaution  which  the 
censors  had  taken  to  confine  all  citizens  of  mean 
or  slavish  extraction  to  four  of  the  tribes.  These 
were  called  the  tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.' 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  we  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  very  improper  parties  in 
the  participation  of  sovereignty,  |ind  likely  enough 
to  oisturb  the  place  of  assembly  wiUi  disorders 
and  tumults. 

While  the  state  was  advancing  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  and  while  the  territories  succes- 
sively acquired  were  cleared  for  the  reception  of 
Roman  citizens,  by  the  reduction  and  captivity 
of  the  natives,  there  was  an  outlet  for  the  redun- 
dancy of  this  growing  populace,  and  its  overflow- 
ings were  accordingly  dispersed  over  Italy,  from 
Rhegium  to  Aquileia,  in  about  seventy  colonies. 
But  the  count)^  being  now  completely  settled, 
and  the  property  of  its  inhabitants  established,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  provide  for  the  indigent 
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dtbeni  in  thSa  manner;  and  the  practioe  of  set- 
tfing  new  colonies,  which  bad  been  so  useful  in 
planting,  and  securing  the  conquests  which  were 
made  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  been  extended  beyond 
this  country,  nor  employed  as  the  means  of  secor- 
inff  any  of  the  provinces  lately  acquired.  Mere 
colonization,  indeed,  would  have  been  an  improper 
and  inadequate  measure  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
time  of  the  republic  never  was,  in  any  consider- 
able degree,  extended  beyond  sea.  The  provinces 
were  pbced  under  military  government,  and  were 
to  be  retained  in  submission  by  bodies  of  regular 
troope.  Roman  citizens  had  UtUe  inclination  to  re- 
move their  habitations  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy; 
and  if  they  had,  would  have  been  unable,  in  toe 
mere  capacity  of  civil  corporations  and  pacific  set- 
tlement^ to  carry  into  execution  the  exactions  of 
a  'government  which  they  themselves,  now  become 
inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  in  those  pro- 
vinces, would  have  soon  been  interested  to  oppose: 
for  these  reasons,  although  the  Roman  temtory 
was  greatly  extended,  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
citizens  were  dimimshed.  The  former  discharge 
for  many  dangerous  humours  that  were  found  to 
arise  among  them,  was  in  some  measure  shut  up^ 
and  these  humours  began  to  regoige  on  the  state. 

While  the  inferior  people  at  Rome  sunk  in 
their  characters^  or  were  debased  by  the  circum- 
stances we  have  mentioned,  the  superior  ranks, 
by  their  application  to  aifairs  of  state,  by  their 
education,  oy  the  ideas  of  high  birth  and  family- 
distinctbn,  by  the  superiority  of  fortune,,  began  to 
rise  in  their  estimation,  in  their  pretensions,  and 
in  their  power ;  and  they  entertained  some  degree 
of  contempt  for  praons,  whom  the  laws  still  re- 
quired them  to  aomit  as  their  fellow-citizens  and 
equals. 

In  this  dlspotttion  of  parties  so  dangerous  in  a 
commonwealth,  and  amidst  materials  so  likely  to 
catch  the  flame,  some  sparks  were  thrown  that 
soon  kindled  up  anew  all  the  popular  animosities 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinguished. 
We  have  been  carried,  in  the  preceding  narration, 
by  the  series  of  events,  somewnat  beyond  the  date 
of  transactions  that  come  now  to  be  related. 
While  Sdpio  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  and  while  the  Roman  officers  in  Sicily 
were  yet  unable  to  reduce  the  revolted  slaves, 
Tibenus  Gracchus,  bom  of  a  plelwian  famil]^,  but 
ennobled  by  the  honours  of  his  father,  by  ms  de- 
scent on  the  side  of  his  mother  from  the  first 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  by  his  alliance  with  the 
second  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  sister  being 
now  tribune  of  the  people,  and  possessed  oi  all  the 
accomplishments  ns^uired  in  a  popular  leader, 
great  ardour,  resolution,  and  eloquence,  fi>rmed  a 
project  in  itself  extremely  alarming,  and  in  its  con- 
sequences dangerous  to  the  peiice  of  the  republic. 

Like  other  young  .men  ot  high  pretensions  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  liegun  his  military 
service  at  the  usual  age,  had  served  with  reputa- 
tion under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio,  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  afterwards  as  questor,  under  Man- 
cinus  in  Spain,  where  the  credit  of  his  fiither, 
well  known  in  that  province,  pointed  him  out  to 
the  natives  as  the  only  person  with  whom  they 
would  negotiate  in  the  treaty  that  ensued.  Tm 
disgrace  he  incurred  in  this  transaction  gave  him 
a  distaste  to  the  military  servKe,  and  to  foreign 
aflfairs.  When  he  was  called  to  account  for  it,  the 
severity  he  experienced  from  the  senate^  and  the 
protection  he  obtained  from  the  people,  filled  his 
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breast  with  an  aidmoiiW  to  the  one^  and  a  pie- 
posseasion  in  favour  of  the  other.' 

Actuated  by  these  dispositions,  or  by  an  idea 
not  uncommon  to  enthusiastic  minda^  that  the 
unequal  diatribuHon  ofproperhfy  ao  favourable  to 
the  rickj  ia  an  injury  to  the  jpoor;  he  now  pro- 
posed in  part  to  remedy  or  to  mitigate  this  sap- 
posed  evil,  by  reviving  the  celebmted  law  of 
Licinius,  by  which  Roman  citizens  had  been  re- 
strained from  aocumulatin|g  estates^  land  above 
the  value  of  five  hundred  juflera,^  or  from  havinc 
more  than  one  hundred  (h  uie  larger  cattle,  and 
^"9^  hundred  of  the  lesser. 

In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  said,  he  had 
observed  that  the  propraty  of  land  was  beginning 
to  be  engrossed  by  a  few  of  the  nobles,  md  that 
the  country  was  entirely  occupied  by  slaves,  to 
the  exclusion  of  freemen  :  thaik  the  race  of  Ro- 
man dtizens  would  soon  be  extinct,*  if  pr6per 
settlements  were  not  provided  to  enable  the  poor 
to  support  their  families,  and  to  educate  tneir 
children ;  and  he  alleged,  that  if  estates  in  land 
were  reduced  to  the  measure  prescribed  by  law, 
the  surplus  lefl  would  then  be  sufficient  for  this 
pmpose. 

Being  determined,  however,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  prevent  tlie  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  reconcile  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  his 
scheme,  he  proposed  to  make  some  abatements  in 
the  rigour  of  the  Lictnian  law,  allowing  every 
fitmily  holding  five  hundred  jugera  in  n^ht  of 
the  &ther,  to  hold  half  as  much  in  the  right  of 
every  unemancipoted  son;  and  proposed,  that 
ever^  person  who  should  suffer  any  diminution 
of  his  property  in  consequence  of  the  intended  re- 
form, should  have  compensation  made  to  him; 
and  that  the  sum  necessary  for  this  purpose  should 
be  issued  from  the  treasury. 

In  this  manner  he  set  out  with  an  appearance 
of  moderation,  acting  in  concert  with  some  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  and  members  of  the  senate, 
such  as  AppiuB  Claudius,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  a  senator  of  the  family  of  Urassus, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and 
Mutius  Scsvola,  consul 

To  complete  the  intended  reformation,  and  to 
prevent  for  the  future  the  accumulation  of  estates 
m  land,  the  sale  or  commerce  of  land  was  from 
thenceforward  to  be  prohibited;  and  three  com- 
missioners were  to  be  annually  named,  to  ensure 
the  execution  and  regular  observance  of  this  law. 

This  project,  however  plausible,  it  is  probable, 
was  extremely  unseasonable,  and  ill  suited  to  the 
state  of  tlie  commonwealth.  The  law  of  Licinius 
had  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven,  no  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  the  city  was  restored  from  its  destruction  by 
the  Grauls,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  this  date ;  and  though  properly  suited  to  a 
small  republic,  and  even  neceasary  to  peserve  a 
democracy,  was,  in  that  condition  of  the  people, 
received  with  difficulty,  and  was  soon  trespassed 
upon  even  by  the  person  himself  on  whose  sug- 
gestion it  had  been  moved  and  obtained :  that  it 
was  become  obsolete,  and  gone  into  disuse^  ap- 
peared from  the  abuses  which  were  now  com- 
plained oiy  and  to  which  its  renewal  was  proposed 
as  a  remedy.    It  was  become  in  a  great  measure 
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impncdcablei  and  even  dangeioDs  bi  the  present 
state  of  the  republic.  The  distinctions  of  poor 
and  rich  are  as  necessary  in  states  of  ccmsiderable 
extent,  as  labour  and  good  government  The 
poor  are  destined  to  lalwur,  and  the  rich,  br  the 
advantages  of  education,  independence,  and  ki- 
sure^  are  qualified  for  superior  stations.  The 
einpire  was  now  greatly  extended,  and  owed  its 
safety  and  the  oroer  of  its  government  to  a  re- 
spectable aristocracy,  founded  on  the  possession 
of  fortune^  as  well  as  personal  qualities  and  public 
hoYiours.  The  rich  were  not,  without  some 
violent  convulsion,  to  be  stript  of  estates  which 
they  themselves  had  bought,  or  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  poor  were 
not  qualified  at  once  to  be  raised  to  a  state  of 
equality  vrith  persons  inured  to  a  better  condition. 
The  project  seemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  govern- 
ment as  it  was  to  the  security  of  property,  and 
tended  to  place  the  members  of  the  common- 
wealth, by  one  rash  and  precipitate  stea  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  were  not  at  all  quahfied  to  act 

For  these  reasons^  as  well  as  from  motives  of 
private  interest  afiecting  the  majority  of  the  no- 
bles, the  project  of  Tilwrius  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  senate;  and  from  motives  of  envy, 
mterest,  or  mistaken  zeal  for  justice,  as  warmly 
supportisd  by  the  opposite  psrty.  At  the  several 
assemblies  of  the  people  wnich  were  called  to  de- 
liberate on  this  subject,  Tiberius,  exalting  the 
characters  of  freemen  contrasted  with  sUves,  dis- 
played the  copious  and  pathetic  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled.  All  the  fiee  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  Romans,  or  neari^  allied  to  this  people. 
He  observed  how  much,  being  supplanted  by  the 
slaves  of  the  rich,  they  were  dimmished  in  their 
numbers.  He  inveighed  against  the  practice  of 
employing  slaves,  a  dass  of  men  that  bring  per- 
petual danger,  without  any  addition  of  strength 
to  the  public,  and  who  are  ever  ready  to  bredL 
forth  in  desperate  insurrections,  as  they  had  then 
actually  done  in  Sicily,  where  they  still  occupied 
the  Roman  arms  in  a  tedious  and  ruinous  war.^ 

In  declaiming  on  the  mortifications  and  hard- 
ships-of  the  indigent  citizen,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  arguments  commonly  aidvanced  to  explode 
the  inequalities  of  mankind.  "  Every  wild  beast," 
he  said,  '*  in  this  happy  land  has  a  cover  or  place 
of  retreat  But  many  valiant  and  respectable 
citizens,  who  have  exposed  their  lives,  and  who 
have  shed  their  blooa  in  the  service  of  their 
country  have  not  a  home  to  which  they  may  re- 
tire. They  wander  with  their  wives  and  their 
children,  stripped  of  every  possession,  but  that  of 
the  air  and  the  light  To  such  men  the  com- 
mon military  exhortation,  to  fight  for  the  tombo 
of  their  fathers^  and  for  the  aUara  of  their  house- 
hold godst  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  They  have 
no  altars ;  they  have  no  monuments.  They  fight 
and  they  die  to  augment  the  estates,  and  to  pam- 
per the  luxury  of  a  few  wealthy  citizens,  who 
nave  engrossed  all  the  riches  of  the  common- 
wealth. As  citizens  of  Rome,  they  are  entitied 
the  maatere  of  the  toorld^  but  possess  not  a  foot 
of  earth  on  which  they  may  rest"^ 

He  asked,  whether  it  were  not  reasonable  to 
apply  what  was  public  to  public  uses')  whether 
a  treeman  were  not  preferable  to  a  slave,  a  brave 
man  to  acoward,  and  a  fellow-citizen  to  a  stranger? 
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He  expatiated  on  the  fintune,  and  stated  the  future 
prospects  of  the  republic.  Much)  he  said,  she 
nad  acquired,  and  had  yet  more  to  acquire ;  that 
the  people,  by  their  decision  in  the  present  ques- 
tion, were  to  determine,  whether  they  were,  by 
multiplying  their  numbers  to  increase  their 
strength,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  conquer  what 
yet  femained  pf  the  world  1  or,  by  suffering  the 
resources  of  the  whole  {leople  to  ^et  into  the 
hands  of  a  few,  they  were  to  penmt  their  num- 
bers to  decline,  and  to  become  unable,  against 
nations  envious  and  jealous  of  their  power,  even 
to  maintain  the  ground  they  already  had  gained  1 

He  eihorted  the  present  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  the  law  of  division  might  affect,  not  to 
withhold,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  interest  to 
themselves,  so  great  an  advantage  from  their 
country.  He  bade  them  consider  wheUicr  iJiiey 
would  not,  by  the  secure  possession  of  five  hun- 
dred jugera,  and  of  half  as  much  to  each  of  their 
children,  be  suificientljr  rewarded  for  the  con- 
cessions now  required  in  behalf  of  the  public; 
j>ut  them  in  mind  that  riches  were  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  thb  advantage, 
they  were  still  to  remain  in  the  first  rank  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  1 

By  these  and  similar  arguments  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  conJsent  of  one  party,  and  to  inflame 
the  zeal  of  the  other.  But  when  he  came  to^ro- 
pose,  that  the  law  should  be  read,  he  found  that 
his  opponents  had  availed  themselves  of  their 
usual  defence;  had  procured  M.  Octavius,  one 
of  his  own  colleagues,  to  interpose  with  his  nega- 
tive, and  to  forbid  any  farther  proceeding  in  the 
business.  Here,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
•constitution,  this  matter  should  have  dropped. 
The  tribunes  were  instituted  to  defend  their  own 
party,  not  to  attack  their  opponents;  and  to  pre- 
vent not  to  promote  innovations.  Every  single 
tribune  had  a  negative  on  the  whole.  But  Tibe- 
rius, thus  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career,  became 
'the  more  impetuous  anu  confirmed  in  his  purpose. 
Having  adjourned  the  assembly  to  another  day,  he 
prepared  a  motion  more  violent  tlian  the  former,  in 
which  he  erased  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  hardships  Ukely  to  hll 
on  the  rich.  He  proposed,  that,  without  ex- 
pecting any  compensation,  they  should  absolutely 
cede  the  surplus  of  their  possessions,  as  being  ob- 
tained by  fraud  and  injustice. 

In  this  time  ,of  suspense,  the  controversy  be- 
gan to  divide  the  colonies  and  free  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  warmly  agitated  wherever  the  citizens 
had  extended  their  property.  The  rich  and  the 
pour  took  opposite  sides.  The)r  collected  their 
arguments,  and  they  mustered  their  strength.  The 
^Mi  liad  recourse  to  the  topics  which  are  com- 
monly employed  on  the  side  of  prescription, 
-urging  that,  in  some  cases,  the^  had  possessed 
their  estates  from  time  immemorial ;  and  that  the 
iands  they  possessed  were  become  valuable,  only 
in  consequence  of  the  industry  and  labour  which 
they  themselves  had  employed  to  improve  them : 
thiU,  in  otlier  cases,  they  had  actually  bought 
their  c^itates :  that  tlie  public  fiiitb,  under  which 
they  were  suflcred  to  purchase,  was  now  engaged 
to  protect  and  secure  thnr  possession:  tliat,  in 
reliance  on  this  faith,  they  had  erected,  on  these 
laiidii,  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers ;  they  had 
pU'dgcd  them  for  the  dowries  of  their  wives  and 
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the  portions  of  their  children,  and  mortgaged  them 
as  security  for  the  debts  they  had  contracted  :  that 
a  law  regulating  or  limiting  the  farther  increase 
or  accumulation  of  property  might  be  suflered ; 
but  that  a  law,  having  a  retrospect,  and  operating 
in  violation  of  the  rights,  and  to  the  ruin  of  so 
naany  fiimilies,  was  altogether  unjust,  and  even 
impracticable  in  the  execution.  - 

The  poor,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  their  own 
indigence  aM  their  merits }  uived  that  they  were 
no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  fill  tne  station  of  Ro- 
man atizens  or  of  freemen,  nor  in  a  condition  to 
settle  families  or  to  rear  children,  the  future  hopes 
of  the  commonwealth:  that  no  private  person 
ooukl  plead  immemorial  possession  of  lands  which 
had  been  acquired  for  the  public.  They  enu- 
merated the  wars  which  they  themselves,  or  their 
ancestors,  had  maintained  in  the  conquest  of  those 
lands.  They  concluded,  that  eveiy  citizen  was 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  public  conquests ;  and 
that  the  arj^ments  which  were  urged  to  support 
the  possessions  of  the  nobles,  only  tended  to  show 
how  presumptuous  and  insolent  such  usurpations, 
if  suffered  to  remain,  were  likely  to  become. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  appears  plausible ;  but 
It  is  dangerous  to  adopt  by  halves  even  reason 
itself.  If  it  were  reasonable  that  every  Roman 
citizen  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  it  was  still  more  reasonable,  that 
the  original  proprietors,  fix>m  whom  those  binds 
had  bran  unjustly  taken,  should  have  them,  re- 
stored. If,  in  this,  the  maxims  of  reason  Sind  jus- 
tice had  been  observed,  Rome  would  have  still 
been  a  small  community^  and  might  have  acted 
with  safety  on  the  principles  of  equality  which 
are  suited  to  a  small  republic  But  the  Komans, 
becoming  sovereigns  of^a  great  and  extensive  ter- 
ritory, must  adopt  the  disparities,  and  submit  to 
the  subordinations,  which  mankind  universally 
have  found  natural,  and  even  necessary,  to  their 
government  in  such  situations. 

Multitudes  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy, 
some  earnestly  desirous  to  have  the  law  enacted, 
others  to  have  it  set  aside,  crowded  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  deciaon  of  the  question;  and  Gracchus, 
without  dropping  his  intention,  as  usual,  upon 
the  negative  of  his  colleague,  only  bethought  him- 
self how  he  might  surmount,  or  remove  this  ob- 
struction. 

Having  hitherto  lived  in  personal  intimacy  with 
Octavius,  he  tried  to  gain  him  in  private ;  and 
having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  entered  into  ex- 
postulations with  him,  in  presence  of  the  public 
assembly ;  desired  to  know,  whether  he  feared  to 
have  his  own  estate  impaired  by  the  effects  of  the 
law ;  for  if  so,  he  offered  to  indemnify  him  fully 
in  whatever  he  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of 
it :  and  being  still  unable  to  shake  his  colleague, 
who  was  supported  by  the  countenance  of  the 
senate  and  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  the  state, 
he  determined  to  tr)r  the  force  of  bis  tribunitian 
powers  to  compel  him,  laid  the  state  itself  under 
a  general  interdict,  sealed  up  the  doors  of  the 
treasury,  suspended  the  proceedings  in  the  courts 
of  the  prstors,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  fmictions 
of  office  in  the  city. 

All  the  nubility  and  superior  class  of  the  people 
went  into  mourning.  Tiberius,  In  his  turn,  en- 
deavoured to  alarm  the  passions  of  his  party ;  and 
believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  tie  himself « 
was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated,  had  a  num- 
ber of  persons  with  aims  to  defend  his  person. 
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While  the  city  was  in  this  state  of  suspense 
and  confusion,  the  tribes  were  again  assembled, 
and  Tiberius,  in  defiance  of  the  negative  of  his 
colleague,  was  proceeding  to  call  the  votes,  when 
many  of  the  people,  alarmed  by  this  intended  vio- 
lation  of  the  sacred  law,  crowded  in  before  the 
tribe  that  was  moving  to  ballot,  and  seized  the 
urns.  A  great  tumult  was  likely  to  arise.  The 
popular  ps^y,  being  most  numerous,  were  crowd- 
mg  around  their  leader,  when  two  senators,  Man- 
lius  and  Fulvius,  both  of  consular  dignity,  fell  at 
his  feet,  embraceid  his  knees^  and  beseeched  him 
not  to  proceed.  Overcome  with  the  respect  that 
was  due  to  persons/of  this  rank,  and  with  the 
sense  of  some  impending  calamity,  he  asked, 
"  What  they  would  have  him  to  do?"  "  The  case," 
they  said,  "is  too  arduous  for  us  to  decide;  refer 
it  to  the  senate,  and  await  their  decree." 

Proceedings  were  accordingly  suspended  until 
the  senate  had  met,  and  declared  a  resolution  not 
to  confirm  the  law.  Gracchus  resumed  the  subject 

or  to  slisnt  tne  negative  of  his  colleague.  He  pro- 
posed, that  either  the  refractory  tribune,  or  him- 
self, should  be  immediately  stripped  of  his  dignity. 
He  desired  that  Octavius  should  put  the  question 
first,  Whether  Tiberius  Gracchus  should  be  de- 
graded? This  being  declined  as  irregular  and 
vain,  he  declared  his  intention  to  move  in  the  as- 
sembly, on  the  following  day,  That  Octavius 
should  be  divested  of  the  character  of  tribune. 

Hitherto  all  parties  had  proceeded  agreeably  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  commonwealth; 
but  this  motion,  to  degrade  a  tribune,  by  whatever 
authority,  was  equally  subversive  of  both.  The 
person  and  dignity  of  tribunes,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  secure  firom  violence,  whether  offered  by 
any  private  person,  public  magistrate,  or  even  by 
the  people  themselves,  were  guarded  by  the  most 
sacred  vows.  Their  persons,  therefore,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  office,  were  sacred ;  so 
lon^  their  character  was  indelible,  and,  without 
their  own  consent,  they  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  power  whatever. 

Tne  assembly,  however,  being  met  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alarming  adjournment,  Tiberius 
renewed  his  prayer  to  Octavius  to  withdraw  his 
negative;  but  not  prevailing  in  this  request,  the 
tribes  were  directed  to  proceed.  The  votes  of 
seventeen  were  already  given  to  degrade.  In  taking 
those  of  the  eighteenth,  which  would  have  made 
a  majority,  the  tribunes  made  a  pause,  while  Ti- 
berius embraced  his  colleague,  and,  with  a  voice  to 
be  heard  by  the  multitude  of  the  people^  beseeched 
him  to  spare  himself  the  indignity,  and  othen  the 
regret,  of  so  severe,  though  necessary,  a  measure. 
Octavius  shook:  but,  observing  the  senators  who 
were  present,  recovered  his  resolution,  and  bid 
Tibenus  proceed  as  he  thought  proper.  The 
votes  of  the  majority  were  accordingly  declared, 
and  Octavius,  reduced  to  a  private  station,  wqs 
dragged  from  the  tribunes'  bench,  and  exposed  to 
the  TBLgR  of  the  populace.  Attempts  were  made  on 
his  life,  and  a  ftiithful  slave,  that  endeavoured  to 
save  him,  was  dangerously  wounded;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  moTP  respectable  citizens  interposed,  and 
Tiberius  liimself  was  active  in  favouring  nisescape. 
This  obstacle  being  removed, 
LtxSempnnia,  the  act  so  long  dependin|7,  for 
making  a  more  equal  division 
of  lands,  was  passed ;  and  three  commissioners,  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  Appius  Claudius,  his  father-in- 


law,  and  his  brother  Cains  Gracchus,  then  a  youth 
serving  under  Publius  Scipb  at  the  siege  ot  Nu- 
mantia,  were  named  to  carry  the  law  into  execution. 

This  act,  as  it  concerned  the  interest  of  almost 
every  inhabitant  of  Italy,  immediately  raised  a 
great  ferment  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Per- 
sons holding  considerable  estates  in  hmd  were 
alarmed  for  their  property.  The  poor  were  elated 
with  the  hopes  of  becoming  suddenly  rich.  If 
there  was  a  middling  class  not  to  1^  greatly  affect- 
ed in  their  own  situation,  they  still  trembled  for 
tba  efiects.of  a  contest  between  such  parties.  The 
senate  endeavoured  to  delay  tl)e  execution  of  the 
law,  withheld  the  usual  aids  and  appointments 
ffiven  to  the  commissionere  of  the  people  in  the  or- 
dinary administration  of  public  trusts,  and  waited 
for  a  fit  opportunity  to  suppress  entirely  this  ha- 
zardous project  Parties  looked  on  each  other 
with  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  silence.  A  person, 
who  had  been  active  ip  procuring  the  Adrian 
law,  havinff  died  in  this  critical  juncture,  his  death 
was  alleged  to  be  the  efiect  of  poison  administered 
by  the  opposite  party.  Numben  of  the  people, 
to  countenance  a  report  to  thispuipose,  went  into 
mourning ;  even  Gracchus,  affecting  to  .believe  a 
like  design  to  be  forming  against  himself)  appear^ 
ed,  with  his  children  and  their  mother,  as  sup- 
pliants in  the  streets,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  people.  Still  more  to  interest  their  passions 
in  his  safety,  he  published  a  list  of  the  acts  which 
he  then  had  in  view,  all  tending  to  gratify  the 
people,  or  to  mortify  the  senate.  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  having,  about  this  time,  bequeaued 
his  dominions  and  his  treasure  to  the  Romans, 
Gracchus  procured  an  act  to  transfer  the  admin- 
istration of^this  inheritance  from  the  senate  to  tho 
people ;  and  to  distribute  the  money  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Pergamus  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  and  to  stock  the 
lands  which  were  now  to  be  given  them.  He  ob- 
tained another  act  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  senate,  by  joining  the  equestrian  order  with: 
the  senatora  in  the  nomination  to  juries,  or  iiL 
forming  the  occasional  tribunals  of  justice. 

These,  with  the  preceding  attempts  to  abolish 
or  to  wesken  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, were  justly  alarming  to  every  person 
who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  state^ 
As  the  policy  of  this  tribune  tended  to  substitute 
popular  tumults  for  sober  councils  and  a  regular 
magistracy,  it  esve  an  immediate  prospect  of  an« 
archy,.  whkh  threatened  to  produce  some  violent 
usurpation.  The  sacred  office  which  he  so  much 
abused,  had  served,  on  occasions,  to  check  the' 
caprice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  restrain  the* 
abuse  of  the  executive  power.  The  late  violation^ 
it  had  suffered,  was  likely  to  render  it  entirely 
unfit  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  and  to  make- 
the  tribune  an  instrument  to  execute  the  momen- 
tary will  of  the  people,  or  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  trust  depend  upon  his  willingness 
to  serve  this  purpose.  Tiberius  heard  himself  ar- 
raigned in  the  forum,  and  in  every  public  assem- 
bly, for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  law.  "  If  any 
of  your  colleagues,"  said  Titus  Annius  (whom, 
he  prosecuted  for  a  speech  in  the  senate,)  "should 
interpose  in  my  behalf  would  you  have  him  also, 
degraded?" 

The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sensible  of 
the  enormity  they  themselves  had  committed,  and 
Tiberius  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
pleading  for  the  measure  he  had  taken,  after  it 
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had  been  carriad  into  ezecntion.  The  person  of 
the  tribune,  he  observed,  was  sacred ;  because  it 
was  oonseciated  by  the  people^  whom  the  tribunes 
represented;  but  if  the  tribune,  inconsistent  with 
his  fthaiacter,  should  injure  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect,  should  weaken  a  claim  he  was 
appointed  to  enforce,  and  withhold  from  the  peo- 
ple that  right  of  decision  which  he  was  appointed 
to  guard,  the  tribune,  not  the  people,  was  to 
blame  for  the  consequences. 

**  Other  crimes,"  he  said,  "  maj  be  enormous, 
yet  may  not  destroy  die  essence  or  the  tribunitian 
character.  An  attempt  to  demolish  the  capitol, 
or  to  bum  the  6eets  of  the  republic,  might  excite 
a  uniyersal  and  just  indignation,  without  render- 
ing the  person  of  the  tribune  who  should  be  ac- 
Clued  or  them  less  sacred.  But  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  power  by  which  his  own  office  subsiats, 
and  which  is  centred  in  himself  only  for  the  bet- 
ter exertion  of  that  power,  is  a  ▼cduntaty  and 
criminal  abdicatiim  of  the  trusL  Whatisthe  tri- 
bune but  the  officer  of  the  people  7  Stnngel  that 
this  officer  may,  by  virtue  of  authoritjr  derived 
from  the  people^  dias  even  the  consul  himself  to 
prison,  ancl  yet  that  Uie  people  themselves  cannot 
depose  their  own  officer,  when  he  is  about  to  an- 
nul the  authority  by  which  he  himself  b  apptnnted. 

"  Was  ever  autnimty  more  sacred  than  that  of 
king  1 1t  involved  in  itself  the  prerogatives  of  every 
magistrate^  and  was  likewise  consecrated  by  hold- 
ing the  priesthood  of  the  immortal  gods.  Yet  did 
not  the  people  banish  Tarquini  aim  thiu^  for  the 
oflfenoe  of  one  man,  abolish  the  primitive  flovem- 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  wnich  the  munda- 
tk>ns  of  this  dty  were  laid. 

**  What  more  saoed  at  Rome  than  theperM>ns 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
holy  fire  7  Yet  are  they  not  for  slight  offimces 
sometimes  buried  alive?  Impiety  to  the  gods  being 
supposed  to  cancel  a  title  whicn  reverence  to  the 
gods  had  conferred,  must  not  iniuries  to  the  peo- 
ple irappress  an  authority  which  a  Regard  to  the 
people  has  constituted? 

"  That  person  must  &U,  who  himself  removes 
the  base  on  which  he  is  supported.  A  majority 
of  the  tribes  creates  a  tribune ;  cannot  the  whole 
depose  1  What  more  sacred  than  the  things  which 
are  dedicated  at  the  shrines  of  the  immortal  gods  7 
yet  these  the  people  may  employ  or  remove  at 
pleasure.  Why  not  transfer  the  tribunate,  as  a 
consecrated  title,  from  one  person  to  another? 
Ma^  not  the  whole  people,  by  their  sovereign  au- 
thority, do  what  every  person  in  this  sacredoffice 
is  permitted  to  do,  when  he  resigns  or  abdicates 
his  power  by  a  simple  expression  of  his  will  ?" 

These  specious  arguments  tended  to  introduce 
the  plea  ot  necessity  where  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  it,  and  to  set  the  sovereign  power,  in 
every  species  of  government,  loose  nrom  the  rules 
which  Itself  had  enacted.  Such  argumento  ac- 
cordingly had  no  eflcct  where  the  interest  of  the 
parties  did  not  concur  to  enforce  them.  Tiberius 
saw  his  credit  on  the  decline.  He  was  publicly 
menaced  with  impeachment  and  had  given  suf- 
ficient provocation  to  make  him  appreEend  that, 
u^n  the  expiration  of  his  office,  some  violence 
nught  be  ofiered  to  himself.^  His  person  was 
guarded  only  by  the  sacred  character  of  the  tri- 
Dune.  The  first  step  he  shoukl  make  in  the  new 
character  he  was  to  assume,  as  oommissi<mer  for 
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the  division  of  land%  was  Bkeiy  to  terminate  his 
life.  He  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  shelter  in 
the  tribunate  another  year,  and,  to  procure  this 
favour  from  the  people,  gave  further  expectations 
of  popular  acto ;  of^one  to  shorten  the  term  of 
mihtajy  service,  and  of  another  to  grant  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  fipom  the  courts  of  justice  lately 
esteblished. 

The  senate^  and  ev^y  citizen  who  professed  a 
regard  to  the  constitution,  were  alarxned.  This 
attempt,  they  said,  to  perpetuate  the  tribunitiaii 
power  in  the  same  person,  tends  directly  to  ty- 
ranny. The  usurper,  with  the  lawless  multitude 
that  supports  him,  must  soon  expel  from  the  pub- 
lic assemblieB  every  citizen  who  is  inclined  to  mo- 
deration ;  and.  together  with  the  property  of  our 
lands,  to  which  they  alreaudy  aspire,  make  them- 
selves master  of  the  state.  Their  leader,  it  seems^ 
like  every  other  tyrant,  already  thinks  that  his 
safety  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  his  power. 

In  this  feverish  state  of  suspense  and  anxiety, 
great  efibrta  were  made  to  determine  the  elections. 
The  time  of  choosing  the  tribunes  was  now  fest 
approaching :  Roman  citizens,  dispersed  on  their 
lands  throughout  Italy,  were  engaged  in  the  har- 
vest, and  could  not  repair  to  the  dty.  On  the  day 
of  election  the  assembly  was  ill  attended,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  were  likely  to  favour  Tibe- 
rius. He  being  rejected  b^  the  firrt  tribes  that 
moved  to  the  Udlot,  his  friends  endeavoured  to' 
amuse  the  assembly  with  forms,  and  to  protract 
the  debates^  till  observing  that  the  field  did  not 
fill,  nor  the  appearance  change  for  the  better, 
they  moved  to  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

In  this  recess  Tiberius  put  on  mourning,  went 
forth  to  the  streeto  with  his  children,  and,  in  be- 
half of  hapless  infents,  that  might  already  be  oon- 
sidered  as  orphans,  on  the  eve  of  losing  their  par 
rent  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people;  gave  out  that  the  party  of 
the  rich,  to  hinder  his  hdn^  re-elected,  had  deter- 
mined to  force  their  way  mto  his  house  in  the 
night,  and  to  murder  him.  Numbers  were  af- 
fected by  these  dismal  representations :  a  multi- 
tude crowded  to  hb  doors,  and  watched  all  night 
in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  morning  and  the  approach  of 
the  assembly,  the  declining  appearance  of  his  af- 
fairs suggested  presages ;  and  the  superstition  of 
the  times  has  tumiAed  history  with  the  omens, 
by  which  himself  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
dismayed.  He,  nevertheless,  with  a  crowdof  his 
partizans,  took  his  waj  to  the  capitol,  where  the 
people  had  been  appointed  to  assemble.    His  at* 


tenoanta  multiptieu,  and  numbers  from  the  a 
bly  descended  the  steps  to  meet  him.  Upon  his 
entry  a  shout  was  raised,  and  his  party  appeared 
sufl^ntly  strong,  if  not  to  prevail  in  their  choice, 
perhaps  by  their  violence  to  deter  every  citizen  of 
a  different  mind  from  attending  the  election. 

A  chosen  body  took  post  round  the  person  of 
Tiberius,  with  direction  to  suffer  no  stranger  to 
approach  him.  A  signal  was  agreed  upon,  in  case 
it  were  necessary  to  employ  force.  Mean  lime 
the  senators,  on  their  part,  were  hastily  assembled 
in  the  temple  of  feith,  in  anxious  deliberations  on 
the  measures  to  be  followed. 

When  the  first  tribe  delivered  their  votes,  a 
oonfrision  arose  among  the  people.  Numbers 
from  the  more  distant  parte  of  the  assembly  be- 
gan to  press  forward  to  the  centre.  Among 
others,  Fulrius,  Flaocus  a  senator,  yet  attached  to 
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TiberioB  beinff  too  &z  off  to  be  heaid,  beckoned 
with  his  hand  that  he  would  speak  with  the  tri- 
bunea.  Having  made  his  way  through  the  mul- 
titude, he  infonned  Tiberiu8|  that  a  leeolutioii 
was  taken  in  tiie  senate  to  lesiflt  him  by  force; 
and  that  a  party  of  senators^  with  their  clients  and 
slaves^  was  arming  against  his  life.  AU  who  weze 
near  enough  to  near  this  information,  took  the 
alarm,  snatched  the  staves  from  the  officers  that 
attended  the  tribunes,  and  tucked  up  their  robes 
as  for  immediate  violence.  The  ataim  spread 
through  the  assembly,  and  many  called  out  to 
know  the  cause,  but  no  distinct  account  could  be 
heard.  Tiberius  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
speak,  made  a  sign,  by  wAving  his  hand  round  lus 
head,  that  his  fife  was  in  danger.  This  sign,  to- 
gether with  the  hostile  and  menacing  appearances 
Oiat  gave  rise  to  it,  being  instantly  reported  in  the 
senate,  and  interpreted  as  a  hint  given  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  crowned, 
or  that  he  should  assume  the  sovereignty,  the  sen- 
ate immediately  resolved,  in  a  form  that  was  usual 
on  alarming  occasions,  that  the  consul  should  {yro- 
vide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  This  resolution 
was  supposed  to  confer  a  dictatorial  power^  and 
was  generally  given  when  immediate  execution  or 
summary  proceedings  were  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary,  without  even  sufficient  time  for  the  formali- 
ties observed  in  naming  a  dictator.  The  consul 
Mucius  Scaevola,  who  nad  been  in  concert  with 
Tiberius,  in  drawing  up  the  first  frame  of  his  law, 
but  who  probably  had  left  him  in  the  extremes 
to  which  he  af^rwaids  proceeded;  on  thepre- 
esnt  occasion,  however,  declined  to  employ  force 
a^inst  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  to  disturb  the 
tnbes  in  the  midst  of  thetr  legal  assembly.  "  If 
they  shnil  come,"  he  said,  **to  any  violent  or  il- 
legal determination,  I  will  employ  the  whole  foope 
©rmy  authority  to  prevent  its  effects." 

In  this  expression  of  the  consul  there  did  not 
appear  to  the  audience  a  proper  disposition  for 
the  present  occasion.  The  laws  were  violated : 
a  desperate  party  was  prepared  for  any  extremes : 
all  sober  citizens,  and  even  many  of  the  tribunes, 
had  fled  from  the  tumult :  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
had  shut  the  gates  of  their  temple ;  the  kws,  it 
was  said,  ought  to  govern ;  but  the  laws  cannot 
be  pleaded  by  those  who  have  set  them  aside,  and 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  avail,  unless  they  are  re- 
stored by  some  exertion  of  vigour,  fit  to  counteract 
the  violence  that  has  been  offered  them.  "  The 
consul,"  said  Scipio  Nasica,  "deserts  the'  repub- 
lic ;  let  those  who  wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me." 
The  senators  instantly  arose,  and  moving  in  a 
body,  which  increased  as  they  went,  by  the  con- 
course of  their  clients,  then  seized  tine  shafts  of 
the  fasces,  or  tore  up  the  benches  in  theb  way, 
and,  with  their  robes  wound  up^  in  place  of 
shields,  on  their  left  arm,  broke  into  the  midst  oi 
the  assembly  of  the  pecole. 

Tiberius^  surrounded  by  a  numerous  multi- 
tude^ found  his  party  unable  to  resist  the  awe 
with  which  the^  were  struck  by  the  presence  of 
the  senate  and  nobles.  The  fow  wno  resisted 
were  beat  to  the  ground.  He  himself^  while  he 
ff ed,  being  seized  By  the  robe,  slipped  it  from  his 
shoulders  and  contmued  to  fiy ;  but  he  stumbled 
in  the  crowd,  and  while  he  attempted  to  recover 
hiiAsel^  was  slain  with  repeated  blows.  His 
body,  as  bein^  that  of  a  tyrant,  together  with 
the  killed  f^  his  party,  amounting  to  about  tliree 
hundred,  as  accomphoes  in  a  treasonable  design ' 


■gaiqst  the  repoMK,  wen  denied  tlie  hoDOon  of 
burial,  and  thrown  mto  the  river.  Some  of  the 
moat  active  of  his  partisans  that  eacmpeA,  were 
afterwards  dted  to  appear,  and  were  ontiawed  or 
condemned. 


Thus,  in  the  heata  of  this  unhappy  dispiittL 
both  the  senate  and  the  people  had  been  eaniea 
to  acts  of  violence  that  insulted  the  laws  and  oon- 
stilution  of  their  country.  This  constitution  was 
by  no  means  too  s^fict  and  formal  to  ecmtend 
with  such  evils ;  for,  beiidee  admitting  a  genend 
latit^de  of  conduct  acaroely  known  under  any 
other  political  establishnwnt,  it  had  provkled  ex- 
pedients for  great  and  dangerous  oocaskms^  which 
were  sufficient  to  extricate  the  oommonwealth 
fron  greater  extremities  titan  those  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  in  the  comne  of  this  onforto- 
nate  contest 

The  people,  when  restrained  from  their  object 
by  the  negative  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  expintion  of  hui  office,  when,  by  a 
new  election,  they  might  so  model  the  coO^  as 
to  be  secure  of  its  unanimous  consent  in  the  par- 
ticular measures  to  which  the^  were  then  in- 
clined. The  precipitant  viobtion  of  the  sacred 
law,  a  precedent  which,  if  followed,  must  have 
rendered  the  tribunes  mere  instruments  of  pooo- 
lar  violence,  not  ban  to  restrain  oppression,  fifled 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  remorse  and  borrofi 
and  gave  to  the  senate  and  nobles  a  dreadful  ap- 
prehension of  what  they  were  to  expect  fnm  a 
party  capable  of  such  a  profone  and  violent  ex- 
treme. 

The  policy  of  Tiberius  Qiacchus  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  he  had  obtained,  hu  own  re^leo- 
tion  to  secure  the  execution,  and  the  sequel  of 
his  plan,  seemed  to  threaten  the  republic  with 
distraction  and  anarchy,  likely  to  end  in  his  own 
usurpation,  or  in  that  of  some  more  artful  den»r 
l^ue.  But  even  under  those  gkiomy  expecta- 
tions the  senate  could,  by  naming  a  dictator,  or 
by  the  commission  which  they  actually  gave  to 
the  consul,  have  recourse  to  a  legal  preventive^ 
and  m^ht  have  repelled  the  impendmg  evil  \rr 
measures  equally  ded^ve  and  powerful,  though 
more  legal  than  those  they  employed.  But  ue 
consul,  it  seems,  vnis  suspected  of  connivance 
with  the  opposite  party,  had  received  his  own 
commission  coldlj,  and  could  not  be  entrusted 
with  the  dioke  or  a  dictator. 

In  these  extremities^  the  violent  resolution  that 
was  taken  by  the  senate  appeare  to  have  been 
necessarr;  and  probably  for  the  present  saved 
the  republic;  pnserved  it  indeed,  not  in  a  sound, 
but  in  a  sickly  state,  and  in  a  fever,  which,  with 
some  intermissions,  at  every  return  of  similar 
disorders,  threatened  it  with  the  diBsoIution  and 
ruin  of  ito  whole  constitution. 

The  (Bsorders  that  arise  in  free  states  which 
are  beginning  to  corrupt,  generally  furnkh  veiy 
dlfiicuft  questions  in  the  casuistry  of  politidans. 
Even  the  struggles  of  virtuous  citizens,  because 
they  do  not  prevent  are  sometimes  suj^Kwed  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  violence 
of  the  senate,  on  this  occasion,  was  by  many  con- 
sidered with  aversion  and  horror.  The  subver- 
sion of  government,  that  was  likely  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  Gracchus,  because  it  did  not 
take  place,  vras  overiooked ;  and  the  restitution 
of  onler,  effected  bjr  the  senate,  appeared  to  be  a 
tyranny  established  in  blood.  The  senators  them- 
selves were  struck  with  some  degree  of  remorse, 
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anJi  wlitt  ifl  dtatrnmaa  in  politicly  took  a  middle 
coone  between  Ute  extiemet.  They  were  cau- 
tious not  to  inflame  animontiea,  by  any  immode- 
fate  uae  of  their  late  victoiy,  nor  by  any  inune- 
(fiate  opDOsition  to  the  execution  of  the  popular 
law.  TDey  wuhed  to  atone  for  the  violences 
lately  committed  acainst  the  person  of  its  author ; 
they  permitted  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Papirius 
Carboy  two  of  the  most  daring  leaders  m  the 
popular  faction,  to  be  elected  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  in  the  room 
of  Tiberius  and  Appius  Claudiui^  of  whom  the 
latter  also  died  about  this  time ;  and,  in  order 
to  stifle  animosities  and  resentments,  consented 
th^  under  pretence  of  an  embassy  to  Pergamus, 
Scipb  Nasica  should  be  removed  from  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  this  commission,  this  illus- 
trious citizen,  the  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Bdpios  who  perished  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  himself  an  ornament  to  the 
republic,  died  in  a  species  of  exile,  though  under 
«n  honourable  title. 

In  the  midst  of  such  agitations,  forogn  afiairs 
were  likely  to  be  much  overlooked.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  under  the  conduct  of  the  ofiicen 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  with  the  usual 
■oooess;  and  the  senate^  having  the  reports  made 
neariy  about  the  same  tune^  of  the  pacification  of 
Lusitania,  the  destructioii  of  Numantia,  and  the 
veduction  and  punishment  of  the  slaves  m  Sidly, 
named  oommissionen  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  generals  commanding  in  those  several  ser- 
tioes,  in  order  to  settle  their  provinces^ 

Brutus  and  Sdpio  had  their  several  triumphs ; 
one  with  the  title  of  Galaicus,  for  having  reduced 
the  OalUcians ;  the  other,  still  preferring  the  title 
of  Africanus  to  that  of  Numantinus,  wnich  was 
ofiered  to  him  for  the  sack  of  Numantia. 

The  arrival  of  this  respectable  citizen  was 
anxiously  looked  for  by  all  parties,  more  to  know 
what  juo^pnent  he  might  pass  on  the  late  opera- 
tions at  luwne,  than  on  account  of  the  triumph 
he  obtained  over  enemies  once  formidable  to  his 
oountTf .  He  was  the  near  relation  of  Gracchus, 
and  might,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  death 
of  that  demagogue,  have  put  himsdf  at  the  head 
ofaformidabbparty.  He  was  himself  personally 
respected  and  beloved  by  numben  of  the  citiiens, 
who  had  carried  anns  under  his  command,  who 
were  recently  arrived  in  Italy  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  who  might  possibly,  under  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  rignts  of  the  people,  employ  their 
aiins  against  the  republic.  But  the  time  of  such 
criminal  views  on  the  commonwealth  was  not  vet 
arrived.  Scipio  already,  upon  hearing  the  ute 
of  Gracchus,  had  expressed,  in  some  words  that 
escaped  him,  his  approbation  of  the  senate's  con- 
duct. "  So  may.  every  person  peiiah,"  he  said, 
**  who  shall  dare  to  commit  such  crimes."'  Soon 
after  his  arrival  from  Spain,  Papirius  Carbo,  the 
tribune,  called  upon  him  aloud,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  peo^  to  declare  what  he  thought  o(  the 
death  of  Grrsochus.  "  I  must  think,"  he  said, 
"that  if  Gracchus  meant  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  his  death  was  fully  merited." 
This  declaration  the  multitude  interrupted  with 
murmon  of  avenion  and  rage.  Upon  which 
Scipio,  raising  his  tone,  expressed  the  contempt 
under  which  tt  seems  that  the  populace  of  Rome 
had  already  follen.     "  I  have  been  accustomed," 

1  riutarch,  in  YiL  Tiberii  Gracchi. 


he  said,  "to  the  shout  of  warlike  enemies,  and 
cannot  be  aflected  by  your  dastardly  cries."  Then, 
alluding  to  the  number  of  enfranchised  slaves 
that  were  enrolled  with  the  tribes  of  the  city, 
upon  a  second  ciy  of  displeasure,  he  continued, 
"Peace,  ye  aliens  and  step-children  of  Italy.^ 
You  are  now  free,  but  many  of  "you  1  have 
brought  to  thb  place  in  fetters,  and  sold  at  the  hal- 
bert  for  slaves."  Some  were  abashed  by  the  truth, 
and  all  by  the  boldness  of  this  contemptuous  re- 
proach, and  showed  that  popuUr  assemblies, 
though  vested  with  supreme  authority,  may  be 
sometimes  insulted,  as  well  as  courted,  wUh 
success. 

The  part  which  Scipio  took  on  thia  occasion 
was  the  more  renwrkable,  that  he  himself  was 
to  be  reckoned  anx>ng  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
might  have  been  a  gainer  by  the  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  the  Ljcinian  law.  His  whole  inherit^ 
ance,  according  to  Pliny,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
pounds,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  ounces  of 
silver,  which  might  be  now  valued  at  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  sterling. 
Papirius  Caroo  spent  the  year  of  his  tribunate 

in  fomenting  the  animosity  of  the 
Lm  PapirtM  people  against  the  senate,  and  in  pro- 
TabeUarU  motmg  dangerous  innovations.  He 
Ttrti*.         obtained  a  law,  by  which  the  votes 

of  the  people,  in  questions  of  legiala- 
lation  as  well  as  election,'  and  the  opinions  3[  the 
in  determining  causes,  were  to  be  taken 


judges  in 
byballot. 


He  vras  less  successful  in  the  motion  he  made 
for  a  law  to  enable  the  same  person  to  be  repeat- 
edly chosen  into  the  office  of  tribune.  He  was 
supported  in  this  motion  by  Coius  Gracchus; 
opposed  by  Scipio,  Lslius,  and  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,^  who  dreaded  the  perpetuating 
in  any  one  person  a  power,  which  the  sacredness 
of  the  character,  and  the  attachment  of  the  popu- 
lace, rendered  almost  sovereign  and  irresistible. 

While  the  interests  of  puty  were  exerted  in 
these  several  questions  at  home,  the  state  was 
laying  the  foiuidation  of  new  (quarrels  abroad, 
and  opening  a  scene  of  depredation  and  conquest 
in  what  was  then  the  wealthiest  part  of  the 
known  world.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Attains^ 
king  of  Pergamua,  who  had  bequeathed  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans,  Aristomcus,  his  natural 
brother,  bein^  the  illegitimate  son  of  Eumenes, 
made  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  partv  amon^  the 
people.  The  Romans  did  not  fail  to  maintain 
their  right :  Crassus,  one  of  the  con- 
U.  C.  632.  suls  of  the  preceding  j^ear,  had  been 
sent  with  an  army  into  Asia  for 
that  purpose,  but  in  his  fint  encounter  with 
Aristonicus,  was  defeated  and  taken.  He  was 
afterwards  killed  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  having  intentionally  provoked  one 
of  his  guards  to  lay  violent  hands  on  hun,  and 
thus  ended  a  life  which  he  thought  was  dis- 
honoured by  his  preceding  defeat. 

The  foUovring^ear,  the  consul  Perpcnna  being 
sent  on  this  service,  and  having,  witn  better  for- 
tune than  Crassus,  defeated  and  taken  Aristoni- 
cus, got  poaaesaion  of  the  treasure  and  kingdom 
of  Attalus,  but  died  in  his  coauoand  at  Perga- 
mus. From  tliis  lime  the  Romans  took  a  more 
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paiticokr  ooncem  than  formeriy  in  the  affidn  of 
Ada.  Thej  employed  Scipio  EmilianuB,  with 
Sp.  Mnmmiufl,  and  L.  Metellna,  on  a  oommia- 
sion  of  observation  to  that  country.  We  are  told 
that  the  eampage  of  Scipio  npon  this  occasion 
oonaisted  of  seven  slaves ;  and  this^  as  a  mark  or 
characteristic  of  the  timea,  is  perhaps  nxne  inte- 
resting than  any  thing  else  we  could  be  told  of 
the  embassy.  The  object  of  the  oommission 
appears  to  have  related  to  Egypt  as  well  as 
to  Asia,^  though  there  was  not  any  power  in 
either  that  seemed  to  be  in  condition  to  alarm  the 
Romans.  Ptolemy  Energetes  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Eflypt,  but  was  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria.  AntiochuS|  King  of  Syria, 
nad  been  recently  engaged  in  a  yery  unsuooessful 
war  with  ^e  Parthiana;  and  it  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared how  iar  it  concerned  the  Romanft  to  od- 
acrve  the  king  of  Pontus^  or  to  consider  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken  affainst  him  for  the  security 
of  their  poasessions  in  Asia. 

In  whatever  degree  the  Roman  embassy  found 
worthy  objects  of  attention  in  the  state  of  the 
Asiatic  powers,  matters  were  hastening  in  Italy 
to  a  state  of  great  distraction  and  ferment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  with  which  the  Agrarian 
law  was  put  in  execution  by  Padurius  Carboy 
Fulvios  Flaccufl^  and  Caius  Uraocnus,  the  com- 
miflsionerB  appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
law  authorized  them  to  call  upon  all  persons  pos- 
sessed of  public  lands  to  evacuate  them,  and  sub- 
mit to  a  legal  division;  they,  under  this  pretence, 
brought  into  question  all  the  rights  of  property 
throughout  Italy,  and  took  from  one  and  gave  to 
another  as  suited  their  pleasure;  aome  traffered 
the  dinunution  of  their  estates  with  silent  rage ; 
othcn  complained  that  they  were  violently  re- 
mof  ed  from  lands  which  the^  had  cultivated,  to 
banen  and  inhospitable  situations;  even  they  who 
were  supposed  to  be  favoured,  complained  of  the 
lots  they  received.  Many  were  aggrieved,  none 
were  satisfied. 

Moved  by  the  representations  which  were  made 
of  these  abuses,  Scipio,  at  his  return  from  Asia, 
made  an  harangue  in  the  senate,  by  which  he 
drew  upon  himself  an  invective  from  Fulvius, 
one  of  the  commissioners.  He  did  not  propose 
to  repeal  the  law,  but  that  the  execution  of  it 
ahouid  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  so  pernicious 
a-fiiction,  and  committed  to  the  Consul  Sempro- 
nhis  Tuditanus,  who  remained  in  the  administn- 
tion  of  affiiirs  in  Italy,  while  his  colleague  Aqui- 
fios  had  gone*  to  Asia  to  finish  the  transaction  in 
the  conduct  of  which  Perpenna  died. 

It  is  mentioned  that  Scipio,  in  tliia  speech  to 
the  senate,  complained  of  insulta  and  threats  to 
his  own  person,  which  induced  all  the  memben, 
with  a  great  body  of  the  more  respectable  citizens, 
to  attend  him  in  procession  to  his  own 
(7.  C.  624.  house.  Next  morning  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  ;*  and,  notwithstand- 
nig  the  suspicions  of  violence  transmitted  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  nothing  certain  appears  upon  re- 
cord ;  and  no  inquest  was  ever  made  to  discover 
tiie  truth  of  these  reports.  This  illustrious  citL. 
zen,  notwithstanding  his  services,  had  incurred 
so  much  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  that  he 
had  not  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral.  If  he  had 
not  died  at  this  critical  time,  the  senate,  it  was 
supposed,  meant  to  have  named  him  dictator,  for 
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the  purpose  of  purging  the  state  of  the  evik  with 
which  it  was  now  oppressed. 

The  occasion,  however,  was^  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  senate  persist  in  their  mtention  to  name 
a  dictator ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  material  record- 
ed as  having  happened  during  a  fiew  of  the  fd- 
bwing  years,  duintus  Cndfiua  MetettusMa- 
cedonicus,  and  Cluintus  Pompeius,  were  censors; 
both  of  plebeian  extiaction ;  of  which  tfaia  b 
recorded  as  the  first  example.  Metellus,  at  the 
census,  made  a  memorable  speech^  in  which  he 
recommended  maniage^  the  eslabliahment  of  fit- 
mSieS)  and  the  rearing  of  children.  This  speech 
being  preserved,  wiU  recur  to  our  notice  again, 
being  read  bj  Augustus  in  the  senate,  as  a  kason 
equuly  applicable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  people  who  were  fit  to  carry  arma,  as  ap- 
peared at  their  enrohnent,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  But  what  is  moat  memorable 
in  the  transactions  of  this  muster,  was  the  dis- 
grace of  Caius  Attinius  Labeou  who,  being  struck 
off  the  rolls  of  the  senate  by  Metellua,  afterwards 
became  tribune  of  the  people  >  uid,  by  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  effect  of  hia  unjust  revenge 
came  to  be  prevented,  showed  the  folly  of  making 
the  will  of  any  officer  sacred,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  commission  of  wrongs. 

Metellus,  in  returning  from  the  countm  about 
noon,  while  the  market-place  was  thin  of  people^ 
found  himself  suddenly  apprehended  by  this  viur 
dictive  tribune,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  imme- 
diately from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  people 
assembled  in  crowds,  were  sensible  of  the  tri- 
bune's breach  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  himi 
and,  accosting  Metellus  by  the  name  of  fkther, 
lamented  his  fote;  but,  unleas  another  tribune 
coukl  be  found  to  interpose  in  his  favour,  there 
was  no  other  power  in  the  commonwealth  that 
could,  without  supposed  profanation,  interrupt  • 
tribune  even  in  the  oommissbn  of  a  crime.  Me- 
tellus struggled  to  obtain  a  delay,  was  overpow- 
ered and  dragsed  through  the  streetS)  while  the 
violence  he  suncred  made  the  bkiod  to  spring  from 
his  nostrils.  A  tribune  was  with  difficulty  found 
in  time  to  save  his  life;  but  Attinius  naviiift 
with  a  lighted  fire  and  other  forms  of  consecra- 
tion, devoted  his  estate  to  sacred  uaeS)  It  is  alleged 
that  he  never  recovered  it' 

Such  was  the  weak  state  to  which  the  govern- 
ment was  reduced  by  the  late  popular  encroach- 
ments^ that  this  outrageous  abuae  of  power  vras 
never  punished ;  and  such  the  moderation  of  this 
great  man's  fhmily,  that  though  he  himself  lived 
fifleen  yean  in  high  credit  after  this  accident 
saw  his  fiunily  raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  and 
was  carried  to  hia  grave  by  four  sons,  of  whom 
one  had  been  censor,  two  had  triumphed,  three 
had  been  consuls,  and  the  fourth,  then  prvtor, 
vras  candidate  for  the  consulate,  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  the  following  year ;  yet  no  one  of  this  pow- 
erful fomify  chose  to  increase  the  disturbances  of 
the  commonwealth,  by  attempting  to  revenge  the 
outrage  which  their  father  had  uutEeted,* 

Caius  Attinius  is  mentioned  as 
iMzJUUmU,  being  the  person  who  obtained  the 
admission  of  the  tribunes,  in  right  of 
their  office  as  memben  of  the  senate.* 


7  Win.  lib.  v«.  c  44.  Cicero,  in  pleading  to  Have  his 
houfie  rpftonHl  to  him,  though  devoted  to  Mcrod  uwi. 
states  the  form  of  conaecration  in  the  case  of  MetelliiSi 
but  denies  tbo  ettet  of  it.    Pro  donio  sua,  c.  47. 

8  PtiB.  lib.  vii.  c.  44.       9  A.  Gellius,  lib.  xiv.  c.  8. 
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The  CkuMul  Sempfonhii^  though  authoiked 
hj  the  senate  to  lestrain  the  violence  of  the  oom- 
miflsioners  who  were  employed  in  the  Agraiian 
law,  declined  that  hazaxdous  busineaa,  and  chose 
rather  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  province  of 
Istria,  where  he  made  some  conquests  and*  ob- 
tained a  triumph. 

In  the  same  turbulent  times  lived  Pacuviui^ 
the  tragic  poet«  and  Ludhus,  inventor  of  the  sa- 
tire. The  latter,  if  we  suppose  him  to  be  the 
same  whose  name  is  found  in  the  listof  queston^ 
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of  xank,  and  moved  ia  the  line  of 


pol 

Historians  mentbn  a  dreadful  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna,  the  effect  of  subterraneous  fires,, 
which,  shaking  the  foundations  of  Sicily  and 
the  neighbounng  islands,  gave  explosions  of 
flame,  not  only  firom  the  crater  of  the  nwuntain, 
but  likewise  from  below  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  forced  sudden  and  great  inundations  over 
the  iaiande  of  Lapare  and  the  neighbouring 


CHAPTER  III. 

SUtieqftfte  Ration  AUies,  and  the  View  tpfUeh  now  began  to  be  eaneeived  by  then^^Appearanee 
of  Caiiu  Qracchvs — Resolution  to  purge  the  CUy  qf  Aliens — ConnUate  and  factious  Notions  (^ 
FSdvius  Flaccus-^Conspiracy  qf  FregdUs  suppressed — Caius  Gracchus  returns  to  Rome^^ 
Offers  himself  Candidate/or  the  TVibuJiate-^Address  qf  Cornelia —  THbunate  and  Acts  qf  Caius 
Gracchus — Re-election — Proposal  to  admit  the  InhabitaTits  qf  Italy  on  the  Rolls  qf  Roman 
Citizens — Popular  Acts  qf  Gracchus  and  Livius — The  Senate  begin  to  prevail — DecUh  qf 
Caius  Gracchus  and  Fvlviua^ 


THE  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  and  the  other 
particulara^relating  to  the  natural  history  of  Italy, 
with  the  mention  of  which  we  concluded  pur  lak 
chapter,  were  considered  as  prodigies^  and  as  the 
presages  of  evils  which  were  yet  to  afflict  the  re- 
public At  this  time  indeed  the  state  of  Itafy 
seemed  to  have  received  the  seeds  of  much  trou- 
ble, and  to  contain  ample  materials  of  civil  com- 
bustion. The  citizens,  for  whom  no 
U.  G.  627.  provision  had  been  made  at  their  re- 
turn from  military  service,  or  who 
thought  themselves  partially  dealt  with  in  the 
colonies,  the  leaden  of  tumult  and  &ctbn  in  the 
city,  were  now  taught  to^  considor  the  hmdjDiD- 
p^ty  of  Italy  aa  their  joint  inheritance.  Toey 
were,  in  imagination,  mstributing  their  k)ts,  and 
■electing  their  shares. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
nicipt^  or  free  tovnis^  and  thdr  districts^  who» 
not  being  citizens^  served  the  state  as  allies,  had 
reason  to  dread  the  rapacity  of  such  needy  and 
powerful  masters.  Thev  themselves  hkewiae 
began  to  rerane  under  toe  inequality  of  theb 
condition.  They  observed,  that  while  they  were 
scarcely  allowed  to  retain  the  possessions  oif  their 
ancestors,  Rome,  aided  by  their  arms,  had  gained 
that  extensive  dominion,  and  obtained  that  terri- 
tory, about  which  the  poor  and  the  rich  were 
now  hkelv  td  quarrel  among  themselves.  "  The 
Italian  allies,''  they  said,  "must  bleed  in  this 
contest,  no  less  than  the^  had  done  in  the  foreign 
or  more  distant  wan  of  the  commonwealth." — 
They  had  been  made,  by  the  professions  of  Ti- 
berius GracchusL  to  entertain  hopes  that  every 
distinction  in  Italy  would  soon  be  removed,  that 
every  freeman  in  the  country  would  be  enrolled, 
as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the 
{xiwen  and  pretensions  implied  in  that  designa- 
tion. The  consideration  of  tnis  subject,  therefore, 
could  not  be  long  delated,  and  the  Roman  senate, 
already  struggling  with  attacks  of  their  fellow- 
citucena,  hadan  unmediate  storm  to  apprehend 
from  the  allies. 

The  levolutioBS  of  the  state  had  been  so  fre- 
quent, and  its  prcjgress  from  small  besinnings  to 
a greait 'empire  nauboen  so  rapid,  that  ue  changes 


to  which  men  are  eniosed,  and  the  exertions  of 
which  they  are  capable,  no  where  appear  so  con- 
spicuous, or  are  so  distinctly  marked. 

In  the  fint  ages  the  pohtical  importance  oS  a 
R<Mnan  citizen  appean  not  to  have  been  felt  or 
understood.  Conquered  enemies  were  removed 
to  Rome,  and  their  captivity  consisted  in  beinff 
forced  to  be  Romans,  to  which  they  submitted 
with  great  reluctanoew  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  every  foreigner  was  wekxNne  to  take  his 
fdace  as  a  Roman  citizen  in  the  assembly  of  the 
pecwle,  that  many  wen  admitted  into  the  8enate,t 
and  some  even  on  the  throne.'  It  is  likely,  also, 
that  the  first  colonies  considered  themselves  as  de- 
tached from  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  as  forming  can- 
tons apart ;  for  we  find  them,  like  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  oocasioQally  at  war  with  the  Romans. 

But  when  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  came  to  be 
established  at  Rome,  and  vras  there  actually  ex- 
ercised by  the  collective  bod^  of  the  people,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  it  is  prooable,  laid 
claim  to  their  votes  in  elections,  and  presented 
themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  tribes.  They  felt 
their  consequence  and  their  suj)eriority  over  the 
municipia,  or  free  towns  in  thcar  neighbourhood 
to  whom,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  an  act  of 
munifioence^some  remains  of  independence  had 
been  left.  Even  in  this  state,  the  rolls  of  the 
people  had  been  very  negligcaitly  compiled,  or 
preserved.  The  kings,  the  consuls,  the  censors, 
who  were  th^  officers,  in  different  ages  of  the 
state,  entrusted  with  the  musters,  admitted  on  the 
rolls  such  as  presented  themselves,  or  such  as  they 
diose  to  receive.  One  consul  invited  all  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Latium  to  poll  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people ;  another  rejected  them,  and  in  time 
of  elections  forbid  them  the  dty. — But  notwith- 
standing this  prohibition,  aliens  that  were  brought 
to  Rome  on  a  foot  of  captivity,  were  suffered  by 
degrees  to  mix  with  the  dtizens.'  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  free  towns,  removing  to  Rome  upon  any 


1  Tbe  Claudian  fkmily  were  aliens. 

S  Tarquiniuf  Piiacus  was  of  Greek  extraction  and 
an  alien    om  Tarquinii. 

3  This  happened  porticQlarty  in  the  caae  of  tlie  Cam- 
paaiaa 
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creditable  footing;  fimnd  easy  admiMiott  on  the 
rolls  of  Bome  tribe.  The  towns  complained  they 
were  depopulated.  The  Romans  endeavoured 
to  shut  t^e  gates  of  their  ciW  by  repeated  scruti- 
niea,  and  tlw  prohibition  of  surreptitious  enrcd- 
ments :  but  in  vain.  The  practice  still  continued, 
and  the  growing  privilege,  distinction,  and  emi- 
nence of  a  Roman  citizen,  made  that  title  become 
the  great  object  of  individuals^  and  of  entire  can- 
tons. Ithaa  already  been  bestowed  upon  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  not  distinguished  by  any 
singular  merit  with  the  Roman  state:  In  this 
respect  all  the  allies  were  nearly  equal ;  they  had 
regularly  composed  at  least  one-half  in  every 
Roman  army,  and  had  borne  an  equal  share  in 
all  the  dangers  and  troubles  of  the  oommon- 
wealth;  and,  from  having  valued  themselves  of 
old  on  their  separate  titles  and  national  dktinc- 
tions,  they  besan  now  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  wished  to  sink  fiir 
ever^heir  provincial  (usignations  umkr  the  gene- 
ral title  of  Romans. 

Not  only  the  great  power  diat  was  enjoyed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people^  and  the  serious  privi- 
leges that  were  bestowed  by  the  Ponaan  law,  but 
even  the  title  of  citizen  in  Italy,  of  legionary  sol- 
dier in  the  field,  and  the  pemuasion  of  wearing 
the  Roman  gown,  were  now  ardently  coveted  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  city  was  fre- 
quented by  persons  who  hoped  separately  to  be 
admitted  m  the  tribes,  ana  by  numbers  who 
crowded  from  the  neighbouring  cantonf^  on  every 
remarkable  day  of  assembly,  still  fiattennff  them- 
selves, that  the  expectations  which  Chracchus  had 
raised  on  this  important  subject  might  soon  be 
fulfilled.    ^ 

In  this  state  of  afiiurs,  the  senate 
U.  C.  627.  authorized  Junius  Pennus,  one  of 
CnMuis  •  M.  ^  tribunes,  to  move  the  people  for 
MmMmt  L^  ^Q  ^^^  ^  prohibit,  on  days  of  dec- 
fidmM^L.Jt^  tion  or  pubhc  assembly,  this  con- 
rttivf  Oraf-  course  01  aliens,  and  requiring  all  the 
*^'  country  towns  to  lay  claim  to  their 

denizenfl^  who  had  left  their  own  corporations 
to  act  the  part  of  citizens  at  Rome. 

On  this  oocasiim,  Cains  Graochus,  the  brother 
of  the  late  unfortunate  tribune,  stood  forth,  and 
noade  one  of  the  first  appearances^  in  which  ho 
showed  the  extent  of  his  talents,  as  well  as  the 
party  he  was  Ukely  to  espouse  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  young  man,  bein^  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  the  troubles  raised  by  his  ekler 
brother  hiul  so  much  disturbed  the  republic,  and 
when  they  ended  so  &tally  for  himself  had  re- 
tired upon  that  catastrophe  from  the  public  view, 
and  made  it  uncertain  whether  the  fiite  of  Tibe- 
rius might  not  deter  him,  not  only  firom  embracing 
like  <iangefous  oounse^  but  even  from  entering 
at  all  on  the  line  of  political  afifairs.  His  retire- 
ment, Jiowever,  he  spent  in  such  studies  as  were 
then  come  into  repute,  on  account  of  thehr  impor- 
tance, as  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  courts 
of  justice,  of  the  sendte,  and  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  and  the  first  eppearanoe  he  made  cave  evi- 
dence of  the  talents  he  had  acquired  for  these 
several  departments.  His  parts  seemed  to  be 
quicker,  and  his  spirit  more  ardent,  than  that' of 
bis  elder  brother;  and  the  people  conceived  hopes 
of  haviiitf  thdr  pretensions  revived,  and  more 
suooeasfi^  conducted,  than  under  their  former 
leader.  The  cause  of  the  country  towns,  in 
which  he  DOW  engaged,  was  specious,  and  tended 
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to  form  a  new^  a  nmneioiii^  and  a  formidable 
party  in  Italy,  hkely  to  join  in  everjr  factious  at^ 
tempt  which  might  throw  the  pubhc  into  disorder, 
and  make  way  for  the  promiscuous  admission  ot 
aliens  on  the  rolls  of  the  people.  This  cause, 
however,  was  fraught  with  so  much  confusion  to 
the  state,  and  tended  so  much  to  lessen  the  po- 
litical consequence  of  those  who  were  already 
citizens,  that  the  argument  in  fovour  of  the  nA- 
lution  to  purge  the  dty  of  aliens  prevailed,  and 
an  act  to  that  purpose  aocordin^y  was  passed^  in 
the  assemUy  of  the  people. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  amidst  the  in- 
quiries set  on  foot  in  oonsM^ienoe  of  this  edict,  or 
about  this  tune^  Perpenna,  the  fother  of  a  late 
consul,*  was  claimed  by  one  of  the  Italian  corpo^ 
rations^  and  found  not  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Rome.  His  son,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, having  vanquished  and  taken  Aristonicu% 
the  pretended  heir  of  Attains,  died  in  his  oon> 
mand  at  Pergamus;  and  he  ia  accordingly  said 
to  have  been  a  rare  example  of  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, ui  having  been  a  Roman  consul,  though 
not  a  ROUHUI  citizen.  This  example  may  con- 
firm what  has  been  observed  of  the  atltude  which 
officers  took  in  conducting  the  census. 

The  fires  of  sedition  which  had  sometime  preyed 
on  the  commonwealth  were  likely  to  break  out 
with  increasing  force  upon  the  pro- 
U.  C.  628.    motion  of  FuKius  Flaccus  to  the 
dignity  of  first  magistrate.    This 
fiicdous  citizen  had  blown  up  the 
flame  with  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and 
^^,  having  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 

'"^'  mission  for  executing  the  Agrarian 

law,  never  foiled  to  carry  the  torch  wherever 
matter  of  inflammation  or  ^neral  combustion 
could  be  found.  By  his  merit  with  the  popular 
party  he  had  attained  his  present  eminence,  and 
was  determined  to  preserve  it  by 
Ltgm  FuMm.  continuing  his  services.  He  be- 
gan the  functions  of  his  office  by 
proposing  a  law  to  communicate  the  right  of  dti- 
zens  to  the  allies  or  free  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  a 
measure  which  tended  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  senate,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  citizens 
greaily  beyond  what  could  be  assembled  in  one 
collective  body.  Having  failed  in  this  attempt, 
he  substituted  a  propoSd  in  appearance  more 
moderate,  but  equally  dang^us,  that  whoever 
clauned  tiie  right  of  citizen,  m  case  of  being  cast 
bjr  the  censors,  who  were  the  proper  judges, 
might  appeal  to  the  people.*  This  would  Imve 
conforred  the  power  of  naturalization  on  the  popu- 
lar leaders ;  and  the  danger  of  such  a  measure 
called  upon  the  senate  to  exert  its  authority  and 
influence  in  having  this  motion  also  rejected. 

When  the  consul  appeared  to  be  fairly  entered 
on  his  career^  and,  by  uniting  the  power  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  with  that  of  a  commisnoner 
for  dividing  the  property  of  bmds,  was  likely  to 
break  through  all  the  forms  which  had  hitherto 
retarded  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law,  he 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  assemble  the 
senate,  and  to  take  his  place.  The  whole  body 
joined  in  representations  against  these  dangerous 
measures,  and  in  a  request  that  he  would  with- 
draw his  motions.   To  these  applicatbns  he  made 


4  Seztiu  Pompeiua  Fettiu  in  vooe  Repuklica.  Cicero 
in  Bruto  in  Oflicii«»  lib.  iii. 

5  Valerius  Mazimus,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

6  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  Ub.  i. 
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no  reply  ^  but  an  occasion  soon  ofl^d,  b^  which 
the  senate  was  enabled  to  divert  him  from  his 
purpose.  A  deputation  arrived  from  Marseilles, 
then  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  intreat  the  sup- 
port of  the  republic  against  the  Saljii,  a  neign- 
Douring  nation,  who  had  invaded  their  territonea. 
The  senate  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  to 
^id  a  forei^  employment  for  the  consul,  decreed 
a  speedy  aid  to  the  city  of  Marseilles,  and  ap- 
pointed M.  Fulvius  Placcus  to  that  service.  AL- 
though  this  incident  marred  or  interrupted  for 
the  present  his  political  designs,  yet  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  hopes  of  a  triumph,  to  accept  of  the 
command  which  now  offered,  and,  by  his  absence, 
to  relieve  the  city  for  a  while  m>m  the  alarms 
which  he  had  given.  Caius  Gracchus,  too,  was 
gone  in  the  capacity  of  proquestor  to  Sardinia ; 
and  the  senate,  if  they  could  by  any  pretences 
have  kept  those  unquiet  spirits  at  a  distance,  had 
faopes^or  restoring  the  former  order  of  the  com- 
monweahh. 

In  this  interval  some  laws  are  said  to  have 
passed  respecting  the  office  and  conduct  of  the 
censors.  The  particulars  arc  not  mentioned ;  but 
the  object  probabl]^  was,  to  render  the  magistrate 
more  circumspect  in  the  admission  of  tluMe  who 
claimed  to  be  numbered  as  citizens.  Such  was 
likely  to  be  the  policy  of  the  senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  demagogues,  who^  by  proposing  to  admit 
the  allies  on  the  rolls  of  the  people,  had  awakened 
dangerous  pretensions  in  every  comer  of  Italy. 
It  soon  appeared  how  seriously  these  pretensions 
were  adopted  by  the  country  towns ;  for  the  in- 
habitants already  bestirred  themselves,  and  were 
beginning  to  devise  how  they  might  extort  by 
force  what  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain  with 
consent  of  the  original  denizens  of  Rome.  A 
suspicion  having  arisen  of  such  treasonable  con- 
certs forming  at  Fiegelhe,  the  pnetor  Opimius 
had  a  spedafoommission  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  proceed  as  he  should  find  the  occasion 
required.  Having  summoned  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  place  to  appear  before  him,  he  received, 
upon  a  promise  of  doinff  no  videnoe  to  his  per- 
son, full  infi>rmation  of  we  combinations  that  bad 
been  forming  against  the  government  of  Rome. 
So  instructed,  he  assembled  such  a  foree  as  was 
necessary  to  support  him  in  asserting  the  authority 
of  the  state ;  and  thinking  it  necessary  to  g^ve  a 
striking  example  in  a  matter  of  so  dangerous 
and  intectious  a  nature,  he  ordered  the  phoe  to 
be  nzed  to  the  ground.' 
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By  this  act  of  severity,  the  de- 
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signs  of  the  allies  were  tor  a  while 
suspended,  and  might  have  been 
entirely  suppressed^  if  the  fietctions 
at  Rome  had  not  given  them  fresh 
encouragement,  and  hopes  of  suc- 
cess or  impunity.  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
past,  when  Caius  Gracchus  appeared  in  the  city 
to  solicit  the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  by  his  pre- 
sence revived  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  Having 
observed,  that  the  proconsul  Aurelius  Cotta,  im- 
der  whom  he  served  as  proquestor  in  Sardinia, 
instead  of  being  recalled,  was  continued  in  his 
command,  and  lurnished  with  reinfoicements  and 
supplies  of  every  sort,  as  for  a  service  of  long  du- 
ration; and  suspecting  that  this  measure  was 


1  Val.  Max.  lib.  ix.  c  5. 

S  Liv.  lib.  Ix.    VelieiuB  Ob«equon9.    Cic  lib.  ii.  Do 
Inveniioae ;  De  Finibos  v.  Ibid.    Rlietohtts,  Ub.  iv. 


pointed  at  himself,  and  proceeded  firom  a  design 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance  f)pom  the  popular  assem- 
blies, he  q[uitted  his  station  in  Sardinia,  and  re- 
turned without  leave.  He  was  called  to  account 
by  the  censors  for  deeertinc  his  duty;  but  de- 
fended himself  with  such  ability  ana  force,  as 
greatly  raised  the  expectations  which  had  ahncNady 
been  entertained  by  nis  party.) 

The  law,  he  said,  required  him  only  to  cany 
arms  ten  years,  he  had  actually  carried  them 
twelve  years;  although  he  might  legally  have 
quitted  his  statipn  of  questor  at  the  expiratbn  of 
one  year,  yet  he  had  remained  in  it  three  years. 
However  willing  the  censors  may  have  been  to 
remove  this  pest  from  the  commonwealth,  thej 
were  too  weak  to  attempt  any  censure  in  this 
state  of  his  cause,  and  m  the  present  humour 
of  the  people.  They  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
load  him  with  a  share  in  the  plot  of  Fregelle; 
he  still  exculpated  himself:  and,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed every  virtue  of  a  citizen,  in  proportion  to 
his  resolution,  application,  eloquence,  and  even 
severity  of  manners,  he  might  have  been  a  power- 
ful support  to  the  state.  In  a  speech  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  his  return  from  Sardinia  he  concluded 
with  the  following  remarkable  words:  "The 
purse  which  I  earned  full  to  the  province,  I  have 
brought  empty  back.  Others  empty  the  wine 
casks  which  uey  carry  ftom  Italy,  and  bring 
them  from  the  provinces  replenishisd  with  silver 
and  gold.'** 

In  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  tribune,  Caius  Gracchus  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  many  popular  laws.  The  senate 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  disappcint  his  views ; 
but  such  were  the  expectations  of  the  popular 
party  throughout  all  Italy,  that  they  crowded  to 
the  election  m  greater  numbers  than  could  find 
place  in  the  public  square.  They  handed  and 
reached  out  their  ballots  at  the  windows  and  over 
the  battlements ;  and  Gracchus,  though  elected, 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  given  to 
him,  only  fourth  in  the  list* 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who,  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  son  Tiberius,  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  upon  hearing  of  the  career 
which  her  son,  Caius,  was  likely  to  run,  alarmed 
at  the  renewal  of  a  scene  whicn  had  already  oc- 
casioned her  so  much  sorrow,  expostulate  with 
him  on  the  course  he  was  taking ;  and,  in  an 
unafleeted  and  passionate  address^  spoke  that  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  republic,  by  which  the  dtiiens 
of  Rome  had  been  long  distinguished. 

This  high-minded  woman,  on  whom  the  en* 
tire  care  oi  her  family  bad  devolved  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  whilst  the  children  were  yet  in 
their  infancy,  or  under  age,  took  care,  with  un- 
usual attention,  to  have  them  educated  for  the  rank 
they  were  to  hold  in  the  state,  and  did  not  fiiil 
even  to  excite  their  ambition.  When  Tiberius, 
afWr  the  disgrace  of  Mancinus,  appeared  to  with- 
draw from  the  road  of  preferments  and  honoursi 
"  How  long,"  she  said,  "  shall  I  be  distinguished 
as  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipk)^  not  as  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi  V*  This  latter  distinction,  how- 
ever, she  came  to  possess ;  and  it  has  remained 
with  her  name,  but  from  dreumsUnces  and  events 
whkh  this  respectable  personage  by  no  means  ap- 


a  Plutarch,  in  C  Graocbo. 

4  A.  GelliuB,  lib.  xv.  c.  12. 

5  FlutSKh,  Appian,  Orosius,  Eutrop.  Obacquens. 
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peared  to  denre.  In  one  fragment  of  her  letters 
to  Caiufl,  which  is  still  preserved,  "  You  wiU  teil 
me,"  she- said,  "that  it  is  glorious  to  be  revenged 
of  our  enemies.  No  one  thinks  so  more  than  I, 
if  we  can  be  revenged  without  hurt  to  the  repub- 
lic! hut  if  not,  ofuen  may  our  enemies  escape. 
Long  may  they  be  safe,  if  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth requires  their  safety."  In  another 
letter,  which  appears  to  be  written  afler  his  in- 
tention of  suing  for  the  tribunate  was  dechtred, 
she  accosts  him  to  the  following  purpose:  "I 
take  the  gods  to  witness,  that,  except  the  persons 
who  kilk^  my  son  Tiberius,  no  one  ever  gave  me 
so  much  affliction  as  you  do  in  this  matter.  You, 
from  whom  I  might  have  expected  some  consola- 
tion in  my  age,  and  who^  surely,  of  all  my  chil- 
dren, ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to  distress  me ! 
I  have  not  many  years  to  Uve.  Spare  the  repub- 
lic so  long  for  my  sake.  Shall  I  never  see  the 
madness  of  my  umily  at  an  endl  When  I  am 
dead,  you  will  think  to  honour  me  with  a  parent's 
rites :  but  what  honour  can  my  memory  receive 
from  you,  by  whom  I  am  abandoned  and  disho- 
noured while  I  Kve  1  But,  may  the  gods  forbid 
you  should  persist !  if  you  do^  I  fear  the  course 
you  are  taking  leads  to  remorse  and  distraction 
which  will  end  only  with  your  life."  * 

These  remonstrances  do  not  appear  to  have 

had  any  efiect    Caius,  upon  his  accession  to  the 

tribunate,  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of 

his  party.    The  Agrarian  law,  though  still  in 

force,  had  met  with  continued  interruption  and 

delay  in  the  execution.    It  was  even  fiuling  into 

neglect    Caius  thought  proper,  as 

LixSmpn-   the  first  act  of  his  magistracy,  to 

nia  tgrmria,    move  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of 

it,  with  express  injunctions,  that 

there  should  be  an  annual  distribution  of  land  to 

the  poorer  citizens.^  To  this  he  subjoined,  in  the 

first  year  of  his  office,  a  variety  of  regulations 

tending  either  to  increase  his  popu- 

Isz/runat^   larit^,  or  to  distinguish  his  adminis- 

••Ha.  tration.    Upon  his  nxition,  public 

ffranaries  were  erected,  and  a  law 

was  made,  that  the  com  should  be  issued  from 

thence  monthly  to  the  people,  two  parts  in  twelve 

under  the  prime  or  original  cost' 

This  act  gave  a  check  to  industry,  whichisthe 
beet  guardijui  of  manners  in  populous  dtiesi  or 
wherever  multitudes  of  men  are  crowded  together. 
Caius  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  by  which  the 
estates  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus^  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans,  should  be  let  in  the 
manner  of  other  lands  under  the  inspection  of  the 
censors;  but  the  rents,  instead  of  being  made 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poorer  citizens.^ 

Another,  by  which  any  person  deposed  from  an 
office  of  magistracy  by  the  people,  was  to  be  deem- 
ed for  ever  disqualified  to  serve  the  republic  in  any 
other  capacity.")  This  act  was  intended  to  operate 
against  Octavius,  who,  by  the  influence  of  Ti- 
beriuS)  had  been  degraded  from  the  office  of  tri- 
bune ;  and  the  act  took  its  title  from  the  name,  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  iramed. 


6  Pracmenta  Corn.  Nepotis  ab  Andrea  Scotto  col- 
leeta,  eoita  cum  scriptis  Corn.  Nepotia. 

7  Liv.  lib.  Iz.    Vetleius,  lib.  ii.   Uyginus  de  Limiti- 
ntts.    Appian,  de  Viria  lilustribua. 

a  Semiaae  et  tricenti,  for  a  half  and  a  third,  Ac.  Liv. 
Plutarch.  Appian.  ibid. 
0  Plorua,  lib.  iii.  c.  IS.   Cioer.  in  Tetreok 
10  FriviJegituuinOcuviaiB. 


An  act  to  regidate  the  conditions  of  the  militafy 
service,"  by  which  no  one  was  obliged  to  enter 
before  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  by  which  Ro- 
man soldiers  were  to  receive  clothing  as  well  as 
puy  ;i3  possibly  the  first  introduction  of  a  uniform 
mto  the  Roman  legions :  a  circumstance  which,  in 
modem  tunes,  is  thought  so  essential  to  the  cna- 
racter  of  troops,  and  toe  appearance  of  an  army. 

By  the  celebrated  law  ofPorcius,  which  allow- 
ed of  an  appeal  to  the  people^  eveiy  citizen  had  a 
remedy  aAiinst  any  oppressive  sentence  or  pro- 
ceeduig  of  the  executive  magistrate ;  but  this  did 
not  appear  to  Gracchus  a  Efficient  restraint  on 
the  officers  of  state.  He  proposed  to  have  it 
enacted,  that  no  person,  under  pain  of  a  capital 
punbhment,  should  at  all  proceed  against  a  citi- 
zen without  a  special  commission  or  warrant  from 
the  people  to  that  efiect  And  he  proposed  to  mve 
this  law  a  retrospect,  in  order  to  comprehend  Po- 
pifius  Lcnas's  whc^  beinffconsul  in  the  year  afler 
the  troubles  occasioned  byTiberius  Gracchus,  had. 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate  alone,  proceeded 
to  try  and  condemn  such  as  were  accessary  to  that 
sedition.  Laenas  perceived  the  storm  that  was 
gathering  against  him,  and  chose  to  avoid  it  by  a 
voluntary  exile.  This  act  was  indeed  almost  an 
entire  abolition  of  government,  and  a  bar  to  Um 
exercise  of  such  orainary  powers  as  were  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  of  t^e  commonwealth.  A  popu- 
lar fiiction  could  withhold  eveiy  power,  which,  in 
their  apprehension,  might  be  employed  against 
themselves ;  and  in  their  most  pernicious  designs 
had  no  interruption  to  fear  from  the  dictator 
named  by  the  senate  and  consuls,  nor  from  the 
consul  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  for 
the  suppression  of  diBorders ;  a  resource  to  which 
the  republic  had  frequently  owed  its  preservation. 
As  we  find  no  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
state  upon  this  new  regulation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  absurdity  of  the  law  prevented  its  efiect. 

While  Gracchus  thus  proposed  to  make  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  depend  lor  their  existence  on 
the  occasional  will  of  the  people,  he  meant  to  ren- 
der the  assemblies  of  the  people  themselves  more 
democratical,  by  stripping  tbie  hkher  classes  of 
the  prerogative,  precedence,  or  influence  they  pos- 
sessed, in  leading  the  public  decisions.  The  cen- 
turies being  hitherto  called  to  vote  in  the  order  of 
their  classes,  those  ofthe  first  or  highest  class,  bv 
votinff  first,  set  an  example  which  was  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole,  i^  By  the  statute  of  Grao- 
chus,  the  centuries  were  required,  in  every  ques- 
tion, to  draw  lots  for  the  prerogative,  and  gave 
their  votes  m  the  order  they  had  drawn. 

Under  this  active  tribune,  much  public  buai- 
nesS)  that  used  to  pass  through  the  senate,  was 
engrossed  by  the  popular  assemblies.  Even  in  the 
form  of  these  assemblies  all  appearance  of  re- 
spect to  the  senate  was  laid  aside.  The  rostra,  or 
platform  on  which  the  presiding  magistrate  stood» 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  area,  of  which  one 
part  was  the  market-place,  surrounded  with  stalls 
and  booths  for  merchandize,  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice; the  other  part,  called  the  comitium,.  waa 
open  to  receive  the  people  in  their  public  assem- 
blies ;  and  on  6ne  siae  of  it,  fronting  the  rostra,  or 
bench  of  the  magistrates,  stood  the  curia,  or  sen- 
ate-house. The  people,  when  any  one  was  speak- 


11  De  militum  coininodia. 

13  Plutarch,  in  C.  Graccha— Lex  Sempronia  de  li- 
berate civiuin. 
13  Cioer.  in  Cluentio ;  pro  Rabino ;  pro  domo  mia. 
M  The  firrt  ewttury  was  caUsd  Um  pcerof ativa. 
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iiig^  stood  ^ttrtlj  in  the  market-place,  and  paitlj 
in  the  comitium.  The  speakers  directed  their 
voice  to  the  comitium,  so  as  to  he  heard  jn  the 
senate.  This  disposition,  Grracchus  reversed ;  and 
directing  his  voice  to  the  forum,  or  maiket-place, 
■eemed  to  displace  the  senate,  and  deprive  that 
body  of  their  office  as  watchmen  and  guardians 
of  tne  public  order  in  matters  that  came  before 
the  popular  assembties.^ 

At  the  time  that  the  tribune  Caius  Ghnochns 
engaged  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  fiir- 
nisnra  history  chiefly  -with  these  effects  of  his  &c- 
tious  and  turbulent  spirit,  it  is  observed,  that  he 
himself  executed  works  of  general  utility ;  bridges, 
highways,  and  other  public  accommodations 
through  Italy.  And  that  the  state  having  carried 
its  arms,  for  the  first  time^  over  the  Alps,  happily 
terminated  the  war  with  the  Salvii,  a  nation  of 
Graul,  whose  territory  became  the  first  province  of 
Rome  in  that  countnr.  And  that  Caius  Sextius, 
consul  of  the  )>recediing  year,  was  authorized  to 
place  a  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot 
springa,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  the 
Aqus  Sextis,  and  are  still  known  by  a  corruption 
of  the  same  appellation.^ 

From  Asia,  at  the  same  time^  it  was  reported, 
that  Ariarathea^  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  ally 
of  the  Romans,  was  murdered,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mithridatea,  kinff  of  Pontus,  whose  sister  he 
had  married ;  that  ne  had  left  a  son  for  whom 
Mithridates  afiected  to  secure  the  kingdom ;  but 
that  the  widogved  queen  having  fallen  into  the 
handsof  Nicomedes,  long  of  Bithynia,  this  prince, 
in  her  right,  had  taken  possession  of  Cappadocia, 
while  Aifithridates,  in  name  of  his  nephew,  was 
hastening  to  remove  him  from  thence.  On  this 
subject  a  resolution  was  declared  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Rome,  that  both  Nicomedes  and 
Mithridates  should  be  required  immediately  to 
evacuate  Cappadocia,  and  to  withdraw  their 
troops.  This  resolution  Caius  Gracchus  opposed 
with  all  lus  eloquence  and  his  credit,  chargmg  his 
antagonist  aloud  with  corruption,  and  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  the  agents,  who,  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  were  now  employed  at  Rome  in  so- 
liciting this  affair.  "None  of  us,"  he  said,  "stand 
forth  in  this  place  for  nothing.  Even  I,  who  de- 
sire you  to  {}ut  money  in  your  own  coffers,  and  to 
consult  the  interest  of  the  state,  mean  to  be  paid, 
not  with  money  indeed,  but  with  your  fiivourand 
a  good  name.  They  who  oppose  this  resolution 
likewise  covet  not  honours  from  you,  but  money 
from  Nicomedes;  and  they  who  support  it,  expect 
to  be  paid  by  Mithridates,  not  by  you.  As  for 
those  who  are  silent,  they,  I  believe,  understand 
the  market  best  of  all.  They  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  poet,  who  being  vam  that  he  had  got  a 
great  sum  of  money  for  nshearsing  a  tragedy,  was 
told  by  another,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  he  had 
got  so  much  for  talking,  when  I,  said  the  other, 
who  it  seems  knew  more  than  he  was  wished  to 
declare,  have  got  ten  times  as  much  for  holding  my 
tongue.  There  is  nothing  that  a  king  willbuy 
at  so  great  a  price,  on  occasion,  as  silence."* 

Sucn,  at  times,  was  the  style  in  which  this  po- 
pular orator  chose  to  address  his  audience.  In- 
dividuals are  won  by  flattery,  the  multitude  by 
buffoonery  and  satire.  From  the  tendency  of  this 


1  M.  Varro  de  Re  Rustica,  lib.  i.  e.  9l    Cic  de  Ami< 
«itia.    Plutarcb.  in  vit.  Caii  Craodii. 
3  At  Aix,  in  Provence.      3  A.  Gellius,  lib.  ii.  c  10. 


speech,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Gracchu&  not  that  the  Romans  should  sequester 
the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  for  the  heirs  of  Ari- 
arathes,  bul  that  they  should  seize  it  for  them- 
aelvM.  The  question,  however,  which  now  arose 
relating  to  the  succession  to  this  kingdom,  laid  the 
foundi£on  of  a  tedious  and  bloody  war,  of  which 
the  operations  and  events  will  occur  in  their  place. 
Gracchus,  on  the  approach  df  the 
U.  C.  639.  election  of  consuls,  employed  all 
C  f^nniu9,  ^  credit  and  influence  to  support 
Cn.  D»mmu»  Caius  Fannius,  in  opposition  to 
Mtnaharbug.  Qpimiua,  who,  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity  in  sum>re8sing  the  treason- 
able designs  of  the  ailies  at  Fregelhe,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party ;  and  Fannius 
being  accordingly  chosen,  together  with  Cn.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenorarbofl,  Graccluis  proceeded  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  be  re-elected  into  the 
ofiioe  of  tribune.  In  this  he  foUowed  the  example 
of  his  brother  Tiberius  in  a  step,  which,  being 
reckoned  illegal  as  well  as  alarming,  was  that 
which  hastened  his  ruin.  An  attempt  had  been 
since  made  by  Papirius  Carbo  to  have  the  legali^ 
of  such  re-elections  acknowledged ;  but  tlus 
having  failed,  Caius  Gracchus,  with  great  ad- 
dressy  inserted  in  one  of  lus  popular  edicts,  a  clause 
declaring  it  competent  for  me  people  to  re-elect  a 
tribune,  m  case  he  should  need  a  continuation  of 
his  power  in  order  to  fulfil  his  public  cngage- 
mente.  To  avail  himself  of  this  clause,  he  now 
declared,  that  his  views  in  behalf  of  the  people 
were  far  from  being  accomplished.  Under  ttiis 
pretence  he  obtained  a  preference  to  one  of  the 
new  candidates,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  tri- 
bunittan  power  by  the  prospect  of  its  repeated  re- 
newals, aiid  duration  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Upon  his  re-election,  Caius,  continuing  bis  ad- 
ministration upon  the  same  plan  of  animosity  to 
the  senate,  obtained  a  law  to  deprive  that  body  of 
the  share  which  his  brother  had  left  them  in  the 
courto  of  Justice ;  and  ordaining,  that  the  judges, 
for  the  mture,  should  be  draughted  from  the 
equestrian  order  alone,  a  class  of  men,  who^  being 
leh  out  of  the  senate^  and  of  course  not  compre- 
hended m  the  laws  that  proliibited 
Lt9  &a»f«-  commerce,  had  betaken  themselvesi 
niaJuiteia-  as  has  been  observed,^  to  lucrative 
'^**  professions,  were  the  farmen  of  the 

revenue,  the  contractors  for  the  army, 
and,  in  general,  the  merchants  who  conducted  the 
whole  trade  of  the  republic.  Though  they  might 
be  considered  as  neutral  in  the  msputes  of  the 
senate  and  people,  and  tjiereforc  impartial  where 
the  other  ordere  were  biassed,  there  was  no  clatis 
of  men  more  likely  to  prostitute  the  character  of 
judflBs  for  interest  or  actual  hire.  This  revolution 
in  the  courto  of  iustice  accordingly  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  hasten  the  approaching 
corruption  of  manners,  and  the  disordere  of  the 
government. 

The  next  ordinance  prepared  by 
Ltx  it  Pro-  Gracchus,  or  ascribed  to  nim,  re- 
«tiHjt«  ordi-  lated  to  the  nomination  of  officere  to 
»«»*••  govern  the  provinces ;  an<l^  if  it  had 

Been  strictly  observed,  might  have 
made  some  compensation  for  the  former.  The 
power  of  naming  such  offioen  was  committed  to 
me  senate,  and  uie  arrangements  were  to  be  an- 
nually made  before  the  eliKtion  of  consuls.    This 
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conturaed  to  be  hw,  but  ww  often  ovecrukd  by 
the  people.' 

In  the  same  year,  the  boldest  and  most  dan- 
gerous project  that  had  ever  been  formed  by  any 
of  the  popular  leaders,  that  for  admitting  th« 
Italian  allies  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, already  attempted  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  was 
again  renewed  by  Caius  Gracchus ;  and,  upon 
the  utmost  exertion  of  the  idsilance  and  authority 
of  the  senate,  with  great  diincqlty  prevented. 

The  rumour  of  this  project  having  brought 
multitudes  to  Rome,  the  finate  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  consuls  in  charge  to  clejir  the 
city,  on  the  day  that  this  important  question  was 
expected  to  come  on,  of  all  strangers,  and  not  to 
suffer  any  aliens  to  remain  ^thin  four  miles  of 
the  walls.  During  the  dependence  of  this  ques- 
tion, Gracchus  flattered  the  poorer  citizens  with 
the  prospect  of  advantageous  settlements,  in  cer- 
tain new  colonies,  of  six  thousand  men  each, 
which  he  proposed  to  plant  in  the  districts  of  Cam- 
pania and  Tarentum,  |he  most  cultivated  parts  of 
Italy,  and  in  colonies,  which  he  likewise  proposed 
to  send  abroad  into  some  of  the  richest  provmces. 
Such  settlements  had  been  formeriv  made  to  oc- 
cupy and  secure  recent  conquest;  mey  were  now 
calculated  to  serve  as  baits  to  popular  favoor,  and 
as  a  provision  made  by  th«  leaders  of  Action,  for 
their  own  friends  and  adherents. 

The  senate,  attacked  by  such  popular  aits,  re- 
solved to  retort  on  theur  adversaries ;  and  for  this 
purpose  instructed  Marcus  Livius,  another  of  the 
tribunes,  to  take  such  measures  as  should,  if  pos- 
sible, supplant  Gracchus  in  the  favour  of  the 
people.  Livius,  professing  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  senate,  proposed  a  nimiber  of  acts :  one  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  allies,  by  giving  them, 
while  they  served  in  the  army,  the'  same  exemp- 
tion  from  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Ro- 
man citizens  had  enjoyed. 

Another,  for  the  establishment  of 
LexUviad$  twelve  different  coIonieS)  each  of 
TTn-fo  CM-  three  thousand  citizens.  But  what, 
*»»^»<  possibly,  had  the  greatest  effect,  be- 
^"""■'*'  cause  it  appeared  to  exceed  in  muni« 
ficence  all  the  edicts  of  Ghmcchus. 
was  an  exemption  of  all  those  lands^  which  should 
be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  late  Sempronian 
law,  from  all  quit-rents  and  public  burdens,  which 
had  hitherto^  in  ffeneral,  been  laid  on  all  posses- 
sions that  were  held  m>m  the  public.*  It  was 
proposed  to  name  ten  oommiasioiien  to  distribute 
unds  thus  unincumbered  to  the  peoples  and 
three  colonies  are  mentioned,  Syllaoeum,  Taren- 
tum, and  Neptonia,  as  having  been  actiuUy  sent 
abroad  this  year,  and  probabfy  on  these  terms. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  de- 
LexRubriM.  creed,  that  the  city  of  Carthage  might 
be  rebuilt  for  the  receptbn  ofa  colony 
of  dx  thousand  Roman  citizens.  This  decree 
bears  the  name,  not  of  Sempronius  or  of  Liviul^ 
but  of  Rubrius,  another  tribune  of  the  same  year. 

The  senate  readily  agreed  to  the  settlement  of 
these  colomesj  as  likely  to  carry  off  a  number  of 
the  more  fiictious  citizens,  and  to  furnish  an  op- 
portunity likewise  of  removing  from  the  eity,  for 
some  dme,  the  popular  leaders  themselves,  under 
pretence  of  employing  them  to  conduct  and  to 


5  FloruB,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Joguith.  No. 
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settle  the  fiunilies  destined  to  form  those  esta- 
blishments. Accordingly,  Caius  Ghvcehui^  and 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  late  consul,  and  now  deeply 
engaged  in  all  these  &ctious  measures,  were 
destined  to  take  charge  of  the  new  colonists^  and 
to  superintend  their  settlement^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  in 
XT.  0«  633.  the  election  of  Opimius  to  the  con- 
1^  sulship  of  the  foDowing  year,  carried 

2J^^  «V-  an  important  object  to  the  reputation 
Q.  M.  f^-  ^^^  inters  of  their  perty.  and  con- 
imu.  ceived  hopes  of  being  able,  by  the 

authority  of  this  magistrate,  to  com- 
bat the  dengns  of  Gracchus  more  effectually  than 
they  had  himerto  done.  He  was  accordingly  re- 
tained in  the  administration  of  afbirs  in  Ualy^ 
while  his  colleague,  Fabius,  was  appointed  to 
command  in  Gaul.  Caius  Ghncchus,  having  the 
presumption  to  offer  himself  a  third  time  candi- 
date for  ihe  office  of  tribune,  was  rejected,  and 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  the  authority 
of  the  senate  began  to  prevail ;  and,  as  they  had 
credit  enough  to  procure  his  exclusion  from  any 
share  in  the  magistracy,  so  they  might  be  able  to 
frustrate  or  reverse  many  of  the  acts  he  had  ob- 
tained in  &TOQr  of  his  partf  . 

By  the  repulse  of  Gnochuil  and,  his  assodates^ 
the  aristocntical  party  came  to  have  a  majority, 
even  in  the  ooDege  of  tribunes.  Questions  of 
legislation  were  now  likely  to  be  determined  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries ;  and  this  circum- 
stance alone,  while  the  senate  was  able  to  retain 
it,  was  equal  to  an  entire  revolution  cf  the  govern- 
ment The  centuries,  under  the  leading  of  an 
active  consul,  were  likely  to  annul  former  reso- 
lutions with  the  same  deddon  and  laindity'  with 
which  they  had  been  passed.  Much  vfolence  was 
expected,  and  the  different  parties,  recollecting 
what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Tiberias 
Gncchus,  took  measures  not  to  be  surprised  by 
their  antagonists ;  for  the  most  part  came  to  the 
place  of  assembly  in  bands^  even  imder  vrnm, 
and  endeavoured  to  possess  tne  advantage  of  tha 
ground  as  in  the  presence  oian  enemy. 

Minudus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  conseouenoe 
ofa  resolution  of  the  senate,  pretending  uat  he 
was  moved  by  some  un&vourable  pressjEes,  pro- 
posed a  repeal  or  amendment  of  some  ^the  late 
popular  acts;  and  paxtkulariy,  to  change  the 
destination  of  tiie  colony  intended  for  Carthage^ 
to  some  other  plaee.  This  motioa  was  strenu- 
oosly  opposed  by  Fulvius  Flaccus^  and  by  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  treated  the  report  of  presages 
from  Africa  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  whole  de- 
sign as  proceeding  from  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
tm  nobles  to  the  people.  Before  the  assembly 
met,  in  whidi  this  question  was  to  be  decided, 
these  popular  leaders  attempted  to  seize  the  Capi- 
tol, but  found  themsdves  prevented  by  the  eoo- 
sul,  who  had  already  "with  an  aimed  fbroe  secured 
thai  station. 

In  the  mominff  ailer  they  had  received  this 
disappointment,  t&  people  bdng  assembled,  and 
the  consul  being  empbyed  in  o&ring  up  the  eos- 
tomaiy  saerifioee^  Ghaochns,  with  his  put^,  came 
to  their  place  in  the  oomitium.  One  of  the  at- 
tendants of  the  eonsul^  who  was  carrying  away 
the  entrsils  of  the  victun,  reproached  Gnoehn^ 
as  he  passed,  with  sedition^  and  bid  him  desist 
from  his  machinations  agamst  the  government 
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of  the  commonwealth.  On  this  provocation,  one 
of  the  party  of  Grracchus  tAniek  the  consul's  oHl- 
cer  witn  ms  dagser,  a^  killed  him  on  th«  sfiot. 
Theciy  of  muraer  raa  throngh  the  multitude, 
and  the  aaaembly  began  to  break  up.  Graochus 
endeavoure4  to  speak,  but  could  not  be  heard  for 
the  tumult;  and  all  thoughts  of  business  wer^ 
laid  aside.  The  consul  iounedififtly  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet;  ^d  having  reported  what 
had  happened  in  the  comitiupo,  and  what  appear- 
ed to  him  the  first  act  of  hostility  in  a  waj^  which 
the  popular  faction  had  prepared  against  the 
state,  he  received  the  charge  that  was  usual  on 
perilous  occasions,  to  provide,  in  the  .manner 
which  his  own  prudence  should  direct;  ibr  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  authorized, 
he  commanded  the  senators  and  the  knights  to 
arm,  and  made  proper  diapositloiUt  to  secure  the 
principal  streets.  Being  master  of  the  capitol  and 
mrum,  he  adjourned  the  assembly  of  the  people 
to  the  usual  place  on  the  following  day,  ana  cited 
the  persons  accused  of  the  murder  to  answer  for 
the  crime  which  was  laid  to  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  this  adjournment,  and  the 
consul's  instructions,  numbers  in  ^rms^  repaired 
to  the  comitium  at  the  hour  of  assemblyi  and 
were  ready  to  execute  such  orders  as  they  might' 
receive  for  the  public  safety.  Qraochus  and  Ful- 
vius  refused  to  answer  the  citation,  and  the  capi- 
tol being  secured  against  them,  they  took  post, 
with  a  numerous  part^  in  amu^  on  the  Aventine 
hillj  which  was  opposite  to  the  capitol,  and  from 
which  they  equally  looked  down  on  the  forum 
and  place  of  assembly.  Being  again  dted  to  ap- 
pear at  the  tribunal  of  the  ^man  people,  they 
sent  a  youn^  man,  one  of  the  sons  of  Fulvius^  to 
capitulate  with  the  consul,  and  to  settle  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  to  surrender  themselves. 
Upon  this  message  they  were  tdd.  in  return,  that 
they  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  as 


criminalfl^  not  pretend  to  negotiate  with  the  re- 
public, as  equals;  that  90  party,  however  nume- 
rmSj  was  entitled  to  parley  with  the  people  of 
4omej  and  to  this  answetthe  messenger  was 
forl|9,  at  his  peril,  fo  bring  any  reply.  Tbie  paitv, 
however,  sttiP  hoped  to  ga^  time,  or  to  divide 
their  enemies;  ana  they  ventured  to  employ  young 
Fulvius  again  to  repeat  their  message.  He  was 
seized  bjjr  the  conigU's  orders.  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
I  ^vios,  with  their  adherents,  wfere  declated  public 
eneguM;  and  a  reward  wis  oflered  to  fhe  person 
who  should  kill  or  safiufe  them.  They  were 
instanU^  attacked,  and  after  a  liUle  resistance, 
forced  from  their  ground.  Gracchus  fled  by^  the 
wooden  bridge  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  ^as  there  slaisj  either  h3r  his  own  hand,  or 
by  that  of  a  faittKpl|iervant,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  savifig  him  in  his  last  extrcmitv  from 
&llinff  iM  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Fulvius 
was  dragged  to  execution  from  a  ba^h  #here  he 
attempted  to  conceal  himself.  The  jkieads  0f  botii 
tVfere  carried  to  the  consul,  Ind  excli&nged  for  ths 
promised  reward.  ^ 

.  In  this  ^y  the  party  of  the-  senate  being  re- 
gularly armetfcand  prepared  ftr  sfaughter,  cut  off 
3ie  adherents  of  Caius  Gracchud  apd^  Fulvius 
'  r  numbers  than  they  had  dohe  those  of 


TiBerius ;  they  killed  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifly  in  the  streets,  and  confined 
great  numbers,  who  were^afletV^ards  .strangled 
in  the  prisons.  The  bodies  6f  th^  slson,  as  the 
law  ordained,  in  the  caSb  of  treason,  Being  denied 
the  forms  of  a  funeral,'^cre  cast  int^  the  riner, 
and  their  estates  confiscated.^ 

The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  area  laid  open  for  public,  uses j  and,  from 
these^  beginnings,  it  appeared  that  tfie  Romans, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of^  their  foreign  conquesti^ 
had  so  tiberaliy  shed  the  blood  of  other  natioiu^ 
might  become  equally  lavish  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BUUe  qf  Order  lOid  TVati^utUtty  wAic/i  foUowed  the  Suppresnmi  of  the  late  TumviU^Appear- 
anee  of  Caht$  MarvuB-^Fbreign  Waro—'ComplaifUa  agmnst  Jugurtha — Appearance  of  the 
Cimbri — War  vrUh  Jugurtha^Campaign  and  Treahf  qf  Pieo — Jugurtha  comet  to  Rome 
trith  a  Safe-Conduct — Obliged  to  retire  fron^  ihenoe — Campaign  qf  MeteUiu — Qf  Marina — 
Jugurtha  betrayed  by  Booehus — Hia  Death,  after  the  Triumph  qf  Mariua — Hue  General  re- 
eleetedf  in  order  ta  command  againet  the  Cin^bru 


THE  popular  party  had,  in  the  late  tumults, 
carried  their  violence  to  such  extremes,  as  dis- 
ffusted  and  alarmed  every  penon  who  had  any 
desire  of  domestic  peace ;  and  in  their  ill-advised 
leoourse  to  arms,  but  too  well  justified  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  against  them.  By  this 
exertbn  of  vigour,  the  senate  and  ordinary  ma- 
gistrate^ recovered  their  former  authority ;  affairs 
returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and  the  most  per- 
fect Older  seemed  to  arise  finom  the  late  confu- 
sions. Ctuestions  of  legislation  were  allowed  to 
take  their  rise  in  the  senate,  and  were  not  car- 
ried to  the  people,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
senate's  autnority. '  The  legisbtive  power  was 
exercised  in  tbe  assembly  of  the  centuries,  and 
the  prohibitory  or  defensive  functbn  of  the  tri- 
bunes, or  representatives  of  the  people,  was  such, 
is  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  the  executive  power 


in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  without  stopping 
the  proceedings  of  government,  or  substituting  a 
democratical  usurpation  in  its  place.  Even  the 
judicative  power,  vested  in  the  equestrian  order, 
promised  to  have  a  salutary  effect  by  keeping  a 
balance  between  the  different  ranks  and  distinc- 
tions of  men  in  the  republic. 

The  aristocratical  party,  notwithstanding  the 
ascendant  the^  had  recently  gained,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rescmd  any  of  the  rt^gular  institutions 
of  Gracchus;  they  were  contented  with  inflict^ 
ing  punishments  on  those  who  had  been  acces- 
sary to  the  late  sedition,  and  with  re-establish- 
ing such  of  tlie  nobles  as  had  suiTered  by  the 
violenoe  of  the  popular  faction.  Popilius  L«ena% 

1  Appiaa.  PlaUreb.  Oroiius,  lib.  ▼.  &  13.  Floms, 
Ub.  m.  e.  15.    Auctor  de  Viris  Xliustribus,  c  65. 
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^tmn  into  exile  by  one  of  the  edicts  of  Gnc- 
chu^  or  by  the  penecution  to  which  it  expose^ 
him,  was  now  recalled  upon  the  onolion  ot  Cal- 
purniuB  Piso^  one  of  the  iribunes.' 

As  the  state  of  parties  was  in  some  measure 

reverted  Papirius  Obrbo  thought 

tJ.  C.  633.    proper  to  withtmiw  ftom  (he  po- 

«^..    ^^    puUr  sidej  and,  by  the  <^it  of 

S*  ImmTC     ^^^*®  '^^^  "*  posgeasion  of  (he  go- 

Pi^trhu  Ckrte.-voiment,  was  promoted  to  the  sta- 

•  tion  of  couSuL  and  yielded  the  first 

frutts  of  hb  coBvvndon  by  defending  the  cause  of 

his  predecessor  Opinius,  who,  at  the  expiration 

of  his  consulate,  was  Jrtught  to  trial  for  having 

put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  the  forms 

of  law.    CartX),  though  himself  connected  with 

those  who  suHfcredl'now  pleaded  the  justice  aim 

necesstfy  of  the  late  military  executions;  and, 

upon  this^Ica^  obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  client. 

This  merit  on  the  part  of  Carboy  however,  did 
not  so  fax  c%ncel  his  former  offences  as  to  prevent 
his  being  tried  and  condemned  in  the  following 
year,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  sedition  of  Gracchus. 
He  was  8up|)osea  to  havy  been  acoessaiy  to  the 
death  of  Sapio ;  and  his  cause  not  being  warmly 
espoused  by  any  party,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
imputation  of  his  neinous  crime.  It  is  said,  that, 
upon  hearing  his  sentence,  he  killed  himself.' 

Octaviufv  one  of  the  trilianes  of  the  present 
year,  moved  an  amendment  of  the 
Ux  Oetmia  law  obtained  by  Gracchus,  re- 
FrumtnuriM,  gpecting  the  disUibution  of  com 
from  the  public  granaries,  probably 
to  ease  (he  treasury  in.  part  of  that  burden ;  but 
the  particulars  are  unknown. 

About  this  time  the  celebrated  Caius  Marius 
began  to  appear  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  person  of  obscure  birth,  and 
rustic  manners,  formed  amidst  the  occupations  of 
a  peasant,^  and  the  hardships  of  a  legionary  sol- 
dier, but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  and  insatiable  ambi- 
tion. He  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  and  without 
any  other  apiwirent  title  than  that  of  being  a 
denizen  of  Rom;^  laid  claim  to  the  honours  ofthe 
state.  He  is  remarkable  for  having  suffered  more 
repulses  in  his  first  attempts  to  be  elected  into 
omce,  and  for  having  succeeded  more  frequently 
afterwards,  than  any  other  Roman  citizen  during 
the  existence  ofthe  commonwealth. 

Marius,  after  being  diauppointed  in  his  first 
canvass  for  the  office  of  tribune,  succeeded  in  the 
ibllowing  year.  The  acts  which  were  passed 
under  his  tribunate,  and  which  bear  his  name^  do 
not  carr^  any  violent  expressions  of  party-spirit, 
nor  give  intimation  of  that  insatiate  ambition  with 
whicn  he  afterwards  distressed  his  country ;  the 
first  rdated  to  the  conduct  of  elec- 
LexJlbrimi$  tions,  and  provided  some  remedy 
Si^lfrufUM.  for  an  evil  which  was  complained 
of  in  the  manner  of  soliciting  votes. 
The  space  between  the  rails,  by  which  the  citi- 
zens passed  to  give  in  their  ballots,  was  so  broad 
as  to  admit,  not  only  those  who  came  to  vote^  but 
^e  candidates  likewise,  with  their  adherents  and 
friends,  who  came  to  importune  and  to  overawe 
the  people  in  the  very  act  of  delivering  their  votes. 
Marius  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice, 
and  to  provide  for  the  entire  freedom  of  the  people, 
by  narrowing  the  entrance,  so  that  only  the  voters 


could  pasB.  A  party  of  the  noUei,  with  Aue- 
lius  Gotta  the  consul  at  their  head,  not  knowing 
with  what*  a  resolute  spirit  they  were  about  Co 
contend,  being  averse  to  tnis  reformation,  prevailed 
on  the  senate  to  withhold  its  authority,  without 
which  any  regular  question  on  this  subject  could 
not  be  put  to  the  people.  But  Marius,  in  the 
character  of  tribune^  threatened  the  consul  with 
im^aediate  imprisonment,  if  he  did  not  move  to 
recall  this  vote  of  the  senate.  .  The  matter  beii^ 
reconsidered,  Lucius  MeteUtis,  who  was  first  on 
the  rolls,  having  given  his  voice  fiyr  afiSrteing  the 
first  decree  was  ordered  by  Marios  into  custody; 
and  there  being  no  tribune  to  intercede  for  liim, 
must  have  eone  to  prison,  if  the  dispute  had  not 
terminated  by  the  majority  agreeing  to  have  the 
matter  carried  to  the  people,  as  Marius  pro- 
posed, with  the  sanction  of  the  senate's  authority. 

In  toother  6f  the  acto  of  Marius,  the  republic 
was  still  more  indebted  to  his  wisdom  and  courage, 
in  withstanding  an  attempt  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues to  flatter  the  indigent  citizens  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  treasury,  by  repealing  the 
recent  regulation  of  Octaviui^  and  bwering  the 
terms  on  which  com  was  distributed  from  the 
ffranariea.  This  was  an  ordinary  expedient  of 
tribunitian  Action.  Marius  opposed  it  as  of  dan- 
gerous consequence.  And  his  conduct  in  thk 
matter  marked  him  out  as  one  not  to  be  awed  by 
any  party,  and  a  person  who,  into  whatever  party 
he  should  be  admitted,  was  destined  to  govenL 
The  times  indeed  were  likely  to  give  more  im- 
portance to  his  character  as  a  soldier  than  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  in  that  he  was  still  &rther  raised  abow 
the  malice  of  those  who  were  indued  to  revile 
or  undervalue  what  were  called  his  upstart  pra- 
tenBions.< 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  first  passed 
into  the  Transalpine  Ghml,  as  anxiliaiies  to  the 
repubUc  of  Marseilles,  thcrv  had  kept  on  foot  In 
that  neighbourhood  a  military  foree;  and,  by 
planting  colonies  at  convenient  stations,  showed 
their  intention  of  maintaining  possessions  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps.  Betultus,  or  Betultich,  a  prince 
of  the  country,  who  was  supposed  able  to  nise  a 
force  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  attempted  to 
expel  these  intruders,  but  was  defeated,  ust  by 
the  proconsul  Fabius,  afterwards  by  Domitias 
Ahcnobarbufl^  and  furnished  these  generals  with 
the  subjecte  of  their  respective  triumphs.  This 
prince  himself  became  a  captive  to  Domitins^  and 
was  carried  to  Rome,  Where  he  was  led  in  pro- 
cession, distinguished  by  hb  painted  arms  and 
his  chaifiot  of  silver,  the  equipaee  in  which  it  was 
said  he  usually  led  his  army  to  rattle.* 

It  appean  that  the  Romans  had 

U.  C.  633.  empk>yed  elephants  in  the  first  wars 

they  made  in  Gaul  {  for  the  victory 

of  Domitius  is  attributed  to  the  effect  that  was 

produced  by  these  animals.^ 

Gluintus  Marcos  succeeded  Domitius  in  the 
mmmand  of  the  fbroes  which  were  empk>yed  in 
Gaul;  and  continued  to  gain  ground  on  the  na- 
tives, who  appeared  from  difiSrent  cantons  suc- 
cessively to  resist  his  arms.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  Narix),  to  strengthen  the  frontier  of  the  newly- 
rovince  on  one  side;  and  as  the  Ro- 
hithcrto  always  passed  by  sea  into 


8  Cicero  in  Bruto. 

3  Valerius  Max.  lib.  ill.  e.  7.    Cicero  ia  Bruto. 

4  JuvenaL  Bat.  viii.    Flin.  Ub.  xxiili.  c  Xh 


5  Plutarch,  in  Mario. 

6  Velieiui  Pater.    Ammianns  Mnrcell.  lib.  xv.  fine. 
Padinnus  in  Verriaam  Seeoadam.  Val.  Max.  lib.  v.  e.  9. 

7  Sactoniusin  Vlu  Iferoni«. 
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Ilial  oottntiyi  he  endeaToiind  to  open  a  paiMupe 
by  the  Alps  in  order  to  heTe  a  oomnmnkationby 
iud  with  Italy  on  the  other.  In  the  cooxae  of 
theie  opentiooa  the  Stsni,  an  Alpine  nation  that 
oppoaea  him,  wefe  entirely  cot  oK 

About  this  time  the  Roman  gesaeniM  obtained 
thsir  trimnphs  on  difleient  quarters,  in  the  Bar 
leaiee  and  m  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  in  Gaul ;  and 
the  lepublie  did  not  meet  for  some  yean  with  an 
enemy  aUe  to  renet  her  power,  except  on  the 
side  of  Tbfaoe  and  the  Danube,  where  the  pro- 
eonanl  Cato  was  defeated ;  and  where  a  resistance 
was  far  some  yean  kept  up  by  the  natives. 

But  of  the  foreuni  allain  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Romam^  the  most  memomble 
was  the  contest  of  pretenden  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  which,  bj  the  death  of  Midpsa,  the 
aon  and  successor  or  Masstniasa,  came  to  be  dis- 
posed of  about  this  time.  The  late  kinff  had  two 
eons,  Adherbal  and  HiempsaL  He  had  likewise 
adopted  Juffuitha,  the  nadual  son  of  his  brother 
Manastaba(  whom  he  had  employed  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  thinking  it  safer  to  gain  him  by 
good  offices,  than  to  provoke  him  by  a  total  ex- 
clusion from  &vour.    He  had  Ibrmed  a  project, 


but  always  ruinous^  to  divide  his  territories; 
he  hopea  that,  While  he  provided  for  his  own 
eons,  he  shouU  secure  to  tnem,  from  motives  of 
gratitude,  the  protectioa  and  good  offices  of  Ju- 
gttitha,  whom  he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  with 
Siem  in  the  naititun  of  his  kingdom.  The  con- 
sequences or  this  mistaken  arrangement  aoon 
appeared  in  the  diatmctions  that  followed,  and 
wmch  arose  from  the  ambition  of  Juguitha,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  formed  a  secret  design  against  the  lives  of 
both  the  brothers,  of  whom  the  younger,  Hiemp- 
aaL  fell  into  his  snare,  and  was  assassinated. 
Adherbal,  being  more  cautious,  obliged  his  crafty 
enemy  to  dedue  himaelf  openly,  took  the  deld 
against  him  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise,  but 
was  defeated,  and  oblifled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Roman  province,  and  m>m  thence  thou^  proper 
to  IMMB  into  Italy,  in  osder  to  lav  lus  complaints 
More  the  senate  and  peojpAe  of  Rome. 

Massinissa,  the  grandfather  of  this  injured 
nrince,  had  given  enectnal  aid  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wan  with  Carthage ;  and,  upon  the  final 
reduction  of  that  repubbe,  was  rewarded  with  a 
considerable  jwit  of  its  spoils.  From  this  time 
forward  the  Romans  expected,  and  the  king  of 
Numidia  paid  to  them,  a  deference  like  that  of  a 
vaasal  or  tributary  prince  to  his  sovereign  lord. 
Upon  the  fiuth  of  thii  connection,  Adhenel  now 
carried  his  complaints  to  Rome ;  and  Ju^urtha, 
knowing  how  ready  the  Romans  were,  m  the 
character  of  arbitraton^  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  soverei^M  of  other  nations,  thought  proper  to 
send  deputies  on  lus  part,  to  counteract  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  rivaU 

This  crafty  adventurer  had  served  under  8cipio 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  where  tie  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  mannen  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Romans,  and  accommodated  him- 
s«f  to  both.  He  was  equally  distinguished  bj 
his  implicit  submianon  to  command,  as  by  his 
impetuous  courage,  and  by  the  ability  of  his  coup 
duct  in  every  service.  He  had  even  then  probably 
directed  his  views  to  the  succession  of  Numidia, 
.and  saw  of  what  consequence  the  Romans  might 
prove  in  deciding  lus  Hctunea.    He  had  stu&d 


their  character,  and  had  alraadr  muked  out  the 
line  he  was  to  kiL\ow  in  conducting  his  KSain 
with  that  people.  They  anpeared  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  sovereigns  assembled  toosther,  able  in 
council  and  fbrmidabie  in  the  fteld ;  but,  in  com- 
parison to  the  Afrieans  in  general,  undeaigning 
and  simple.  With  the  pr3e  of  monaichs  they 
began,  he  imagined,  to  feel  the  indigence  of  cour- 
tiers, and  were  to  be  moved  by  conskierationB  of 
interest  rather  than  fbrce.^  Uis  commisBionera 
were  now  according^  furnished  with  ample  pre- 
sents, and  with  the  means  of  gratifying  the  prin- 
cipal penons  at  Rome  in  a  manner  that  was 
suited  to  their  respective  <nnka  and  to  their  in- 
fluence in  the  commonwealth. 

In  the  choice  of  this  phuiJugnrtha,  like  most 
politicians  that  refine  too  much,  had  formed  a 
system^  with  great  ingenuity,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
a  specious  wit;  but  had  not  taken  into  his  ac- 
count the  whole  dzcumstancea  of  the  case  in 
which  he  engaged.  Rome,  he  supposed,  was  a 
dty  to  be  add.  He  foigot  that,  though  manj 
Romans  coukl  be  bought,  no  treasure  was  sufli- 
dent  to  buy  the  republic;  that  to  buy  a  few, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  many  more ; 
that  as  he  raised  exi^ectations^  the  number  of  ex- 
pectanta  increased  without  limit ;  that  the  more 
he  gave,  the  more  he  was  still  expected  to  |^ve ; 
that  in  a  state  which  was  broke  into  parties,  if  he 
gained  one  by  his  gifts,  that  alone  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  the  other  against  him.  And  accordingly, 
after  lavishing  hb  money  to  influence  the  coun- 
db  of  RoDie^  he  was  obliged  to  have  recoune  to 
arms  at  last,  and  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  the 
republii^  after  he  had  exhaustad  lus  treasure  in 
attempting  to  corrupt  her  virtue. 

Although  Juguitha  had  many  paitisuis  at 
Rome^  such  was  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  or  the 
Buspidon  of  corruption  in  those  who  espoused  it, 
that  they  durst  not  openly  avow  thdr  wishes. 
They  endeavoured  to  suspend  the  resolutions 
which  were  in  agitation  against  him,  and  had  the 
matter  referred  to  ten  commiasionen  who  should 
go  into  Africa,  and  in  presence  of  the  parties 
settle  the  differences  which  subsisted  b^een 
them.  There  indeed  he  practised  his  art  on  the 
Roman  comnuasionen  with  better  success  than 
he  had  experienced  with  the  senate  and  people. 
He  prevailed  upon  them  to  divide  the  kingdom, 
and  to  favour  him  in  the  ki  which  should  be  as- 
signed to  himself:  knovring  that  force  must  ulti- 
mately dedde  every  controvenv  which  should 
arise  on  the  subject,  he  made  choice,  not  of  the 
richest,  but  of  the  most  waxHke  division ;  and 
indeed  had  already  determined  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Romans  left  Africa,  he  riiould  make  an  end 
of  the  contest  by  the  drath  <^  Adherbal ;  trastin|( 
that,  b^  continuing  to  use  the  spedfic  which  it 
was  said  he  had  already  appBed,  he  might  prevail 
on  the  Romans  to  overlook  what  they  would  nol^ 
on  a  previous  request,  have  permitteo. 

He  accordingly,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  oommiasionerB,  marehed  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Adherbal,  shut  him  up  in  the  town  of 
Cirta ;  and,  while  the  Romans  sent  him  repeated 
messages  to  desirt,  stiH  continued  the  blockade^ 
until  tno  mercenaries  of  Adherbal,  tired  cf  the 
hardships  they  were  made  to  endure,  advised 
and,  by  thdr  appearing  ready  to  desert,  forced 
him  to  commit  himself  to  the  merey  of  Jugurtha, 
by  whom  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 

By  these  events^  in  about  seven  yean  from  the 
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death  of  Mlci^  Juffnrtiha  had  attained  to  the 
object  of  his  mgheet  desireB;  but  the  arts  which 
procured  him  a  crown,  likewise  rendered  his  stale 
insecure.  He  was  duappointed  in  Im  expecta- 
tion to  pacify  the  Romans.  The  money  he  dealt 
went  into  the  coffers  only  of  a  few,  but  his  crimes 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  wnole  people.  Prac- 
tised statesmen  or  politicians  are  seldom  roused 
by^  mere  feelings  of  mdi^ation  on  the  subject  cf 
private  wrongs.  They  nave,  or  pretend  to  have^ 
reasons  of  state  to  suppress  the  consideration  of 
individuals.  The  s  reater  part  of  the  Roman  senate 
accordingly,  whether  acting  on  maxims  of  policy, 
or  won  by  the  presents  of  Juffurtha,  received  the 
complaints  which  were  lodgra  against  him  with 
indinerence;  but  the  assembly  of  the  people^ 
moved  by  the  cries  of  perfidy  and  murder  which 
were  raised  bv  the  tribunes,  received  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  conduct  with  indignation  and 
rage.  These  passidlis  were  inflamed  by  opposi- 
tion to  the  nobles,  who  were  supposed  to  favour 
the  murderer.  Neither  the  most  ueliberate  states- 
man nor  the  most  determined  pertizan  of  Jogur- 
tha  durst  appear  in  his  cause,  nor  propose  to  de- 
cline a  war  with  that  prince,  although  it  was 
likely  to  be  attended  with  considefable  difficulties ; 
and  was  to  be  undertaken  at  a  time  when  a  doud 
hui^  over  Italy  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  a  quarter 
from  which  the  Romans  always  expected,  and 
cften  experienced,  the  most  temble  storms. 

About  the  time  that  Adherfial 
U.  C.  640.  laid  his  complaints  against  Jugur- 
tha  before  the  senate  of  Rome,  a 
new  enemy  had  appeared.  The  north  of  Europe, 
or  of  Asia,  had  cast  off  a  swarm,  which,  migrat- 
ing to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  was  first  descried 
by  the  Romans  on  the  frontier  of  Illyricuro,  and 
preeently  drew  their  attention  to  that  side.  The 
horde  was  said  to  consist  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men,  conducting  their  families  of 
women  and  children,  and  covering  the  ^ains 
with  their  cattle.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo 
was  ordered  to  take  post  in  lUyricum,  to  observe 
the  motions  of  this  tremendous  host  He  was 
alarmed  with  thehr  seeming  to  point  towards  the 
district  of  Aquileia;  and  putting  himself  with 
too  little  precaution,  in  their  way,  could  not  with- 
stand their  numben^  and  was  overwhelmed  as  by 
a  tempest 

This  migrating  nation  the  Rontons  have  called 
by  the  name  of  Ctmbri.  without  determining  from 
whence  they  came.  It  is  said  that  their  cavalry 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand ;  that 
it  was  their  practice  to  demise  horses,  as  well  as 
the  other  spoils  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
generally  destroyed :  and  from  this  dicumstance 
It  may  be  argued,  that  they  were  not  of  Scythian 
extraction,  nor  sprung  from  those  mighty  plains 
in  the  northern  prts  of  Asia,  where  military 
force  has  iVom  tune  immemorial  consisted  of 
cavalry,  where  horses  were  valued  above  every 
other  species  of  acquisition  or  property ;  and  that 
they  must  have  been  bred  amongst  mountains 
and  woods,  where  this  animal  is  not  equally  use^ 
ful.  On  their  helmets,  which  were  crested  with 
plumes  of  feathers,  the^  carried  the  gapinff  jaws 
of  wild  beasts.  On  their  bodies  they  wore  breast- 
plates of  iron,  had  shields  paint(>d  of  a  conspicu- 
ous colour ;  and  carried  two  missile  iavelins  or 
dart(^  and  a  heavy  sword.  They  collected  their 
fighting  men.  for  the  most  part,  into  a  solid 
square,  equally  extending  eyery  way :  in  one  of 


their  battles  it  was  reported  that  the  sides  of  this 
square  extended  thirty  stadia,  or  between  three 
and  four  mUes.  The  men  of  the  foremost  ranks 
weie  fitttened  together  with  chains  locked  to  their 
girdles^  which  nude  them  impenetrable  to  every 
attack,  and  gave  them  the  force  of  a  torrent,  in 
sweeping  obstructions  befoie  them.  Such  were 
the  accounts  with  which  the  Romans  were 
alarmed  on  the  approach  of  this  tremendous 
enemy. 

Although,  by  the  defeat  of  Carboy  Italy  lay 
open  to  their  devastationa  yet  they  turned  away 
to  the  north  and  westward,  and  keeping  the  Alps 
on  their  left,  made  their  appearance  again  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Roman  province  in  Narbonne 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  passed  into  Spain,  when 
they  continued  to  alarm  Roman  settlements,  and 
kept  Rome  itself  in  suspense,  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  tract  they  nught  aiterwardschoose  to  pursue. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
U.  C.  642,  when  the  popular  cry  and  generous 
indignation  of  the  Roman  people 
?"*£f?^  forced  the  state  into  a  war  with 
jfi^^  Jogurtha.  The  consul  Piso  was 
L.  CMipur-  appointed  to  command  in  Numi- 
nivs,  PiM^  dia-  The  necessary  levies  and  sup- 
Bettia.  pHea  for  this  service  were  ordered, 

and-  Jugurtha  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  force  of  the  Roman  republic  was 
to  be  employed  against  him;  ye^  in  hopes  to 
avert  the  storm,  he  sent  his  son  with  two  raroper 
assistants,  in  the  quality  of  ambassadors  to  Komcu 
chiefly  trusting  to  the  arts  of  insinuation  he  had 
hitherto  practised,  and  to  the  distribution  of  pre- 
sents ana  of  money.  Their  arrival  being  reported 
to  the  senate,  a  resolution  of  this  bo^  passed, 
that  unless  tbe^  brought  an  ofSsr  from  Jugurtha 
to  surrender  his  person  and  his  kingdom  at  dis- 
cretion, they  should  be  required  in  ten  days  to 
depart  from  Italy. 

This  answer  being  delivered  to  the  son  of  Ju- 
gurtha, he  presently  withdrew,  and  was  followed 
by  a  Roman  army,  which  was  prepaored  to  em- 
bark for  Africa.  The  war  was  conducted  at  first 
with  great  vivacity  and  success :  but  Jugurtha, 
by  oaring  great  public  concessions  or  private 
gratifications,  prevailed  on  the  consul  to  negotiate. 
It  was  agreed,  that,  upon  receiving  a  proper 
hostage  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  king  hun- 
self  should  repair  to  their  camp,  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  treaty.  In  the  articles  that  were  made 
public,  the  king  agreed  to  surrender  himself  at 
discretion,  and  to  pay  a  laigo  contribution  in 
horses,  com^  elephants,  and  money ;  but  in  secret 
articles,  which  were  drawn  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  consul  engage<i  that  the  person  of  the  king 
should  be  safe,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Niuoidia 
should  be  secured  to  him.  ' 

During  these  transactions  the  time  of  the  ex- 

E 'ration  of  Piso's  command  drew  near,  and  he 
mself  was  called  into  Italy  to  preside  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.  His  report  of  the  treaty 
with  Jugurtha  was  received  with  suspicion,  and 
the  cry  of  corruption  resumed  by^  the  popular 
party.  "  Where  is  this  captive  T*  said  the  tribune 
Memmids;  **if  he  have  surrendered  himself,  he 
will  obey  your  commands ;  send  for  him ;  ques- 
tion him  in  respect  to  what  is  past  If  he  refuse 
to  come,  we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  a  treaty 
which  brings  impunity  to  Jugurtha,  princely  for- 
tunes to  a  few  private  persons,  ruin  and  infiuny 
to  the  Roman  rejAiblic"    Upon  tins  motion  the 
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pmtor  Cfl»iu8  Loaginns,  a  penon  of  approved 
merit  and  unshaken  integrity,  was  hastene<l  into 
Africa,  with  positive  instructions  to  bring  the 
lung  of  Nuinidia  to  Rome.  ■  By  the  safe  conduct 
which  Cassius  brought  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  by  hia  own  aasurancea  of  protection,  Ju- 
giirtha  was  prevailed  on  to  commit  himself  to  the 
&ith  of  the  Romans.  He  laid  aside  his  kingly 
state  and  attendants,. set  out  for  Italy,  and  deter- 
mined to  appear  as  a' suppliant  at  Rome.  Upon 
hiB  arrival,  being  called  mto  the  public  assembly, 
Memmiua  proposed  to  interrogate  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  supposed  secret  transaction  with 
cenain  members  ot  the  senate;  but  here  Bebius, 
another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed  his  negative ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  the  people  exclaimed, 
and  even  menaced,  this  tribune  persisted.  And 
before  this  bar  to  the  farther  examination  of  Ju- 
gurtha  cpuld  be  removed,  an  incident  took  place, 
which  occasioned  his  sudden  departure  from  Italy. 

Massiva,  the  son  of  Gulussa,  being  the  grand- 
son and  natural  reprraentative  of  MassiniBsa,  and 
the  only  person  besides  Jugurtha  who  remained 
oT  the  royal  line  of  Numidia,  had  been  persuaded 
by  Albinus^  the  consul  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  state  his  pretensions  before  the  Roman 
senate,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Jugurtha, 
though  at  Rome,  and  in  the  power  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  resent  his  crimes,  gave  a  ^ledmen 
of  the  bold  and  sanguinary  counsels  to  which  he 
waa  inclined,  employed  against  this  competitor 
the  ordinary  arts  of  his  oourt,  and  had  him  assas- 
sinated. The  crime  was  traced  to  its  author,  but 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  received  could  not  be 
violated ;  and  he  was  only  commanded,  without 
delay,  to  depart  from  Italy.  On  this  occasion  he 
left  Rome  with  that  memorable  saying ;  "  Here 
is  a  city  to  be  sold,  if  any  buyer  could  be  found." 
The  consul  Albinus  soon  lol- 
17.  C.  643.  lowed  Jugurtha,  to  take  the  com- 
JK  MfuuiM*  mand  of  &e  Roman  army  in  Afri- 
Rufusil^PMt'  ca;  and  being  eager  to  perform 
kum.  ^iMnus.  ^^qq  notable  action  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  year,  which  was  fiist  approaching, 
ne  urged  the  king  of  Numidia,  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  assemble  in  the  province ;  but  found  that 
he  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  had  the  art  to 
elude  his  impetuosity,  and  from  whose  amtarent 
conduct  noiudgment  could  be  formed  of  ms  real 
designs.  This  artful  warrior  often  advanced  with 
a  seeming  intention  to  hazard  a  battle,  when  he 
was  most  resolved  to  decline  it ;  or  he  precipitantly 
fled,  when  he  meant  to  return  upon  his  enemy, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  disorder  he  might  incur 
in  a  too  eager  pursuit.  His  offers  of  submission, 
or  his  thrMts,  were  equally  fiiJlacious;  and  he 
used,  perhaps  in  common  with  other  African 
princes,  means  to  mislead  his  enemy,  which  Eu- 
ropeans, ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have  in  gene- 
nl  condemned.  He  made  solemn  capitulations 
and  treaties  with  a  view  to  break  them,  and  oon- 
aidnred  breach  of  faith,  like  a  feint  or  an  ambush, 
as  a  stratagem  licensed  in  war.  The  Europeans 
have  always  termed  it  perfidy  to  break  the  faith 
of  a  treaty,  the  Africans  held  it  stupidity  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare. 

Bj  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  or  by 
the  remissness  of  his  antagonist,  the  war  was 
protracted  for  another  year,  and  the  oonsuL  as 
the  time  of  the  election  drew  near,  was  recalled, 
as  usual,  to  preside  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
At  his  arrival  the  city  was  in  frreat  agitation. 


The  cry  of  comiplloii,  whieh.  had  been  raised 
agaia^  many  of  the  nobles^  on  account  of  their 
suppoted  correspondem^  with  Jugurtha,  gave  an 
advantage  to'  the  popuUr  jjarty,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  improve  it,  by  raising  prosecutions  to 
the  ruin  of  persons^ either  odious  to  the  people,  or 
obnoxious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  then  had 
the  power  of  judicature  in  their  hands.*  Three 
inquisitors  were  accordingly  named  by  snecia] 
commission  to  t^ke  cognizance  of  aU  complaints 
of  corruption  t(iat  should  be  broughtDefbre  them ; 
aid  this  commission  was  instantly  employed  to 
harass  the  nobility,  and  to  rcycnge  toe  blood 
which  Had  been  shed  in  the  late  popular  tumults. 
Lucius  CalpumiuB,  Piso,  Bestia,  C.  Cato,  Spu- 
rius  Albinus,  and  L.  Opimius,  all  &C  consular 
dignity,  fell  a  sacrifice  on  this  occasion  to  the 
popular  resentment  ^  The  tribune  Mamilius, 
upon  whose  motion  this  tribunal  had  been  erected, 
with  his  associates,  apprehending  that,  upon  the 
expiration  of  their  trust,  the  heafof  tl{e  prosecu- 
tions might  abate,  moved  the  people  «hat  they 
miffbt  be  continued  in  th«pl  ofHoc;  and,  upon 
finding  themselves  opposed  by  the  influence  of 
the  senate  and  all  the  orainary  power?  of  the  sta^, 
they  suspended,  by  virtue  of  their  tiibunidan 
power,  the  election  of  consuls,  and  for  a  whole  year 


army  in  Africa,  determined  to  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  some  honourable  action.  He  laft  hifi 
quarters  in  the  winter,  and  marched  far  into  the 
country,  hoping  that  by  force  or  surprise  lie  might 
possess  himself  of  the  Numidian  treasures  or 
magazines.  Jugurtha  encoura^d  him  in  tins 
design,  afTected  fear,  retired  with  precipitation 
wherever  the  Romans  presented  themselvcAj  and, 
to  increase  the  presumption  of  their  ^neral,  R(*nt 
frequent  messages  to  implore  his  pity.  ^  at 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Thracians  and  other  foreigners, 
then  serving  in  the  Roman  camp.  Some  of 
these  he  corrupted ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  the 
Roman  army  into  difficult  situations,  and  pre- 
pared his  plan  for  execution^  he  suddenly  ad- 
vanced in-tne  night  to  the  Roman  station;  and 
the  avenues  being  entrusted,  as  he  expected,  to 
the  Thracians  and  Ligurians  whom  he  had  cor- 
rupted, and  by  whom  he  was  suffered  to  nass,  he 
surprised  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  from  thence  in  great  confusion  to  a  nqigh- 
bouring  height,  where  they  enjoyed,  dunng 
night,  some  respite  from  the  enemy ;  but  without 
any  resource  for  subsistenoe,  or  hopes  of  recover- 
ing their  begga^ 

In  the  morning  Jugurtha  desired  to  confer 
with  the  prstor;  and  representing  how  much 
the  Romans^  strij)ped  of  their  provision  and  equi- 
page^ were  then  in  his  power,  made  a  merit  of 
onenng  them  quarter,  on  condition  that  they 
would  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  ten  days 
evacuate  his  kingdom. 

These  tenns  were  accordingly  accepted :  but 
the  capitulation,  when  known  at  Rome,  gave  oc- 
casion to  much  indignation  and  clamour.  It  was 
voted  by  the  senate  not  to  be  binding,  and  the 
consul  Albinus,  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
pubHc.  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  own  family, 
made  bas^  levies,  with  which  he  proposed  to  re- 
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new  the  vni  in  Nnmi^  but  not  having  the 
consent  of  the  tribunes  to  ^lis  measure,  he  was 
obli^  to  leave  his  ^rces  behind  him  Ip  Italy, 
ano^inec]  the  army  without  being  able  to  bring 
any  reinforcement  He  found  it  m  no  condition 
to  face  the  enempr,  and  was  <^ntetited  to  remain 
in  the  pmvfltce  tUl  a  successor  should  be  named. 
Resentment  of  tile  disgraces  in- 
curred in  Africa,  and  fear  of  inva- 
sion from  the  CimbrL  who,  having 
traversed  Spain  anu  Graul,  were 
still  on  their  march,  appear  to  have 
calmed  for  a  little  tune  the  anl^ 
mositv  of  .domestic  faid&oDB  at 
Rome:  ^The  consular  eSections 
were  sofiered  to  proce«i  and  the  choice  of  the 
people  ietl  on  Glumtus  CfiefiUps  Metellus  and  M. 
J  umu9  Silatius ;  the  first  was  appointed  to  the 
'comodand  of  the  array  in  Numidia,  the  second  to 
observethe  motions  of  the  Cimbri  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Graul,  and  to  turn  them  aside,  if  possible, 
from  the  territory  of  Rome.  About  this  time 
tho9c  wandering  nations  had  sent  a  formal  mes- 
sage to  the  RomansyVdesirinff  to  have  it  under- 
siMxl  on  what  lands  they  might  settle,^  or  rather, 
ov^  what  lands  thev  might  pass  in  migration 
with  their  herds.  This  request  being  refused  by 
the  senate,  they  opened  a  passage  by  force,  over- 
came in  battle  the  consul  Silanus,  and,  probobly 
without  intending  to  retain  any  conquest,  con- 
tinued to  move  wherever  the  aspect  of  the  country 
tempted  their  choice. 

Metellus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  a  consider- 
able reinforcement ;  and,  having  spent  some  time 
in  restoriBg  the  discipline  of  the  arm^  which  had 
been  grcat^  neglected,  and  in  traimng  hb  new 
Icvio!)  to  tlie  duties  and  hardships  of  toe  service, 
he  directed  his  march  to  the  enemy's  country, 
and  in  his  way,  had  frequent  messages  from  Ju- 
gurtha,  with  professions  of  submission  and  of  a 
pacific  disposition. 

When  the  Roman  army  entered  on  the  territo- 
ry of  Numidia,  the^  accordingly  found  the  coun- 
try prepared  to  receive  them  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
the  people  in  tranquillity,  the  gates  of  every  city 
left  open,  and  the  markets  resSly  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries. 

These  appearances,  with  the  known  character 
of  Jugurtha.  creating  distrust^  only  excited  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus.  They  even  provoked  him 
to  retort  on  tHe  Numidian  his  own  insidious  arts. 
He  tampered  with  Bomilcar,  and  the  other  mes- 
sengers of  Jugurtha  to  betray  their  master,  and 
promised  them  ffieat  rewards  if  they  would  de- 
fiver  him  into  toe  hands  of  the  Romans,  either 
living  or  dead. 

Jugurtha,  not  onnsidering  that  his  known  cha- 
racter for  falsehood  must  t^e  destroyed  the  cre- 
dit of  all  his  professions,  even  if  he  slwuld  at  any 
time  think  woper  to  make  them  sincere,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  enect  of  his  submissive  messages  in  ren- 
dering the  enemy  secure,  made  a  disposition  to 
profit  by  any  errora  they  should  commit,  and  hoped 
to  circumvent  and  destroy  them  on  their  march. 
For  this  purpose  be  waited  for  them  on  the  de- 
scents of  a  high  mountain,  over  which  they  were 


to  pass  in  their  way  to  the  Muthul,  a  river  which 
holped  to  form  the  situation  of  which  he  was  to 
avail  himselfl  He  accordingly  lav  concealed  by 
iia  banks,  until  the  enemy  actually  fell  into  tile 


snare  he  bed  laid  fiir  them.  With  the  advantage 
of  the  eround  and  of  numbers,  he  maintained^ 
during  3ie  greater  part  of  the  day,  a  contest  with 
troops  who  poasessed,  against  his  irregulars^  • 
great  superiority  of  order,  discipline,  and  cou- 
rage ;  but  not  having  found  the  Romany  as  he 
expected,  in  any  degree  off  their  guard,  he  was^ 
in  the  event  of  that  day'a  actbn,  obhsed  to  fly 
with  a  few  horse  to  a.  remote  part  of  his  Jungdom. 

This  victory  obtained  over  Jugurtha  appeared 
to  be  an  end  of  the  war.  His  army  was  dispersed, 
and  he  was  left  with  a  few  horsemen,  who  at' 
tended  his  person,  to  find  a  place  of  retreat,  and 
to  choose  a  station  at  which  to  assemble  new 
forces,  if  he  meant  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Nnmidians  were  inured  to  action.  The 
frequent  wars  of  that  continent,  the  wild  and  un" 
settled  state  of  their  own  <x>untry,  made  the  use 
of  horses  and  of  arms  fandUar :  but  so  void  was 
the  natk>n  of  military  policy,  and  its  people  so 
urnorant  of  order  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  the  king  to  ^ht  two  battles  with  the  same 
army.  If  victorious,  they  withdrew  with  their 
plunder;  if  defeated,  they  supposed  all  military 
obligations  at  an  end :  and  in  either  cas&  after 
an  action,  every  one  fled  where  he  expected  to  be 
soonest  in  safety. 

Metellua  after  the  late  engagement,  finding  no 
enemy  in  the  field,  was  for  some  time  uncertain 
to  wliat  part  of  the  kingdom  Jugurtha  had  di- 
rected his  flight  But  having  intelligence  that 
he  was  in  a  new  ntuation  assembling  an  army, 
and  likely  to  form  one  still  mors  numerous  than 
any  he  had  yet  brought  into  the  field,  tired  of 
pursuing  an  enemy  on.  whom  defeats  had  so  liUJe 
eflfects,  he  turned  away  to  the  richer  and  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  the  plun- 
der of  the  country  ought  better  repay  his  labour, 
and  the  enemy,  if  he  ventured  to  defend  iJs  ter- 
ritory, might  more  sensibly  feel  his  defeata^  Ju- 
gurtha perceiving  his  intention,  drew  his  foroee 
towards  the  same  quarter,  and  soon  appeared  in 
his  rear. 

While  Metelhis  was  endeavouring  to  force  the 
dty  of  Zama,  Jufurtha  pierced  into  his  camp^ 
and,  though  repi£ed  from  theno&  took  a  poirt^ 
by  which  be  made  the  situation  of^  the  Roouina^ 
between  the  town  lUid  his  own  army,  so  uneasy, 
as  to  obli^  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

This  the  Numidian  prince  thought  a  proper 
opportunity  to  gain  some  credit  to  his  pacific 
professions.  He  made  an  offer  accordingly  to 
surrender  at  discretion^  and  actually  deliverod  up 
sreat  part  of  his  arms  and  military  stores ;  but 
Uiie  purpose,  if  ever  sincere,  he  retracted,  and 
again  had  recourse  to  arms. 

The  victory  which  had  been  ob* 
XT.  C.  645.  tained  in  Africa,  flattered  the  vanity 
^.    ..  of  the  Roman  people,  and  procured 

jSSoS;  to  MeteUu.,  in  the  qiujihr  of  pio- 
Q.  H^rtm^  consul,  a  contmuation  of  his  former 
iitiw  A^M,  coDimand.  The  troops  he  had  post- 
JUreuM  An-  ©J  Jn  Yaoca  being  cut  off  by  the  in- 
habitants, he  mado  hasty  niarchee 


reliutSeam- 
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in  the  night,  surprised  the  place^ 
and,  without  having  allowed  the  authon  of  thai 
outrage  more  than  two  days  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  perfidy,  amply  revenged  the  wrong  they  had 
done  to  the  Roman  garrison. 

Bi^t  the  success  of  Metellus  did  not  hasten  the 

ruin  of  Jugurtha  so  fost  as  his  own  misoenduct^ 

I  in  the  jealous  and  sanguinary  meaaores  which  he 
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took  to  foppiMi  plotfl  and  a>iMptndeit  either  Teal 
or  suppoaea  to  be  formed  againat  hia  life,  by  per- 
aoria  the  moat  in  hia  confidence. 

Bomikar,  atiQ  GarrTini|r  in  hia  mind  the  offeia 
which  had  been  made  by  Metdlna^  and  willing 
to  haye  aome  merit  with  the  Romana,  into  whoae 
handa  he  and  all  the  aubjecta  of  Jugurtha  were 
likely  soon  to  &IL  formea  a  deaign  against  hia 
maater,  and  drew  Nabdalaa,  a  princifMUoffioer  in 
the  Numidian  armies,  to  take  part  in  the  plot 
,  They  were  diacovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  exe* 
cution  of  their  deaign,  bat  they  made  Jo^uiiha 
from  thenoeforwaid  oonoder  the  camp  of  hia  own 
army  aa  a  place  of  danger  to  himseli^  rendered 
him  diatroatral,  ttmorona,  and  unquiet ;  fi«quently 
chajiging  hia  company  and  his  quarters,^  hia 
ffuarcM  amd  h^  bed:  Under  theae  amirehenaionab 
by  which  hia  mind  waa  conaideiably  diaordered 
and  weakened,  he  endeavoured^  by  continual  and 
rapid  motiona,  to  make  it  uncertain  where  he 
ahould  be  found ;  and  he  experienced  at  laat,  that 
private  asaaannation  and  breach  of  fidth,  although 
they  appear  to  abridge  the  toils  of  ambition,  are 
not  expedient  even  ia  war ;  that  they  render  hu- 
man lib  itaelf,  for  the  advantages  of  which  war  is 
undertaken,  no  longer  eligible  or  worthy  of  being 
preaerved.  Weary  of  hia  anxious  states  he  ven- 
tured once  mora  to  fiu»  Meteilua  in  the  field,  and 
being  again  defeated,  fled  to  Thala,  where  he  had 
left  hia  children  and  the  moat  valuable  part  of 
hia  tieaaura.  Thiacity  too,,  finding  Melellna  had 
followed  him.  he  waa  obG^  to  abandon,  and, 
with  hia  children  and  hia  remaining  etfecta,  fled 
ftora  Numidia,  firat  to  the  country  of  the  Getuli, 
barbaroua  nations^  that  lived  among  the  moun- 
taina  of  Atlaa  aouth  of  Numidia,  and  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  arm  in  hia  cause.  From  thence 
he  fled  to  Booehua,  king  of  Manritania,  whoae 
daughter  ha  had  married »  and  having  persuaded 
this  prince  to  oonaidar  hia  quarrel  vntn  the  Ro- 
mana  aa  the  common  cauae  of  all  monarchies^ 
who  were  likdy  in  aoooesaion  to  become  the  prey 


of  thia  ariugant  and  inaatiable  power,  he  prervaifed 
on  the  Mauritanian  to  aaaemoie  hiaaimy,  and  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  Numidia. 

Jogmtha,  in  eonjuadiDn  with  hia  new  ally, 
directed  hb  march  to  Cnta,  and  McteUua  per- 
ceiving hia  intentioD,  took  poet  toeover  thatptaoe. 
B.ut  whiia  ha  waa  endeavouring,  by  threata  or 
nevBoaaMins^  to  detach  the  king  of  Mauritania 
from  Juguitoa,  he  received  mnmnatioo  from 
Rome  that  be  waa  aupenedad  m  the  command 
of  the  armyi  and  ftom  thanoeforward  protracted 
the  war,  under  pretence  of  measagea  and  nego- 
tiations, and  possibly  inclined  to  leave  it  with  all 
its  diffioultiea  entire  to  hia  sueoeaaor. 

Martua,  having  aerved  under  Melellua,  had 
with  g«eat  difficulty,  and  nol  without  aome  ex- 
imasions  of  acorn  on  the  pait  of  hia  general,  ob- 


tained leave  to  depait  for  Kom^  whm  ha  niBUit 
to  atand  fiff  the  conaulship.  He  aeooniingly  ap- 
peared in  the  capacity  of  candidate  fiir  this  honour^ 
and  by  vannting,  inatead  of  concealing,  the  ob- 
acurity  of  hia  anceaters ;  by  inveighing  against 
the  whole  order  of  nobility,  thefar  dressy  theo  aty 
BHauicrs,  their  Giteek  leamfaig,  their  ftmily 
imaffes,  the  atreaathey  laid  on  t&  virtue  of  their 
forefaiheTS  to  compenaato  the  want  of  it  in  tham- 
selves{  but  more  espeoialiy  by  arrsignin|^  the 
dilatory  conduct  of  Metelliia,  and  by  pramiaing  a 
Bpeedy  issue  to  the  wur,  if  it  shoukl  te  entraated 
to  himaelf ;  a  paomiae^  to  which  the  linm  and 


ability  he  had  ahown  in  all  the  atationa  he  had 
hitherto  filled,  procured  him  some  credit ;  he  so 
fiir  won  upon  the  people,  that  he  was  choaen  con- 
sul, in  opposition  to  theinterestof  the  nobles,  and 
to  the  influence  of  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
senate.  EUa  promotion  was  in  a  particular  man- 
ner galiiqg  to  Meteilua,  whoae  reputation  he  had 
attacked,  and  to  whose  station  in  AfHca,  by  an 
expreas  older  of  the  people,  in  cont^pt  of  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  by  the  aenate, 
he  was  now  to  succeed. 

Upon  the  nonunation  of -ManiM, 
V.  C.  626.  the  party  who  had  opposed  his  pre- 
fisrment  did  not  attempt  to  withhold 
L.  Ouffat  tijg  reinforcemenu  which  be  asked 
for  the  service  in  which  he  was  to 
command.  '  The^  even  hoped  to  in-* 
crease  his  diflSculties  by  soflermg  him  to  increase 
the  establishment  ofhis  province.  The  wealthier 
elaas  of  the  people  alone  were  yet  admitted .  into 
the  legions;  and  being  averse  to  auch  dislant 
services^  were  likely  to  conceive  a  dislike  to  the 
nersona  by  whom  they  were  forced  to  enlist 
Marina  in  this  capacity  might  lose  aome  part  of 
the  p<^ular  favour  which  he  now  enjoyed,  and 
become  less  formidable  to  his  rivals  in  the  st^e. 
But  this  crafty  and  daring  politician,  by  slighting 
^e  lawa  wliich  excluded  tne  necessitous  citizens 
firom  serving  in  the  legions,  ftmiid  in  this  dass  of 
the  people  a  numerous  and  willing  supply.  They 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  fiUed  up  hia  army 
without  delay,  and  even  without  oflence  to  those 
ofa  better  condition,  who  were  pleased  with  re- 
lief from  Una  part  of  their  public  Imrdena. 

This  waa  a  remarkable  and  dangeroos  innova- 
tion in  the  Roman  state,  and  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  steps  whkh  hastened  the  ruin  of  tbe 
oonunonwealth.  From  thia  time  forward  the 
sword  began  to  pass  from  the  handsof  thoae  who 
were  interested  m  the  preservation  of  the  republic, 
into  the  hands  of  others  who  were  wiihng  to  make 
it  a  pray.  The  arcumstanoes  of  the  times  were 
such,  indeed,  aa  to  ^ive  warning  of  the  change. 
The  service  of  a  legionary  soldier  waa  become  too 
severe  finr  the  leas  indigent  order  of  citizena,  and 
now  mned  to  the  neoeasitooa  the  principal  road 
to  profit,  aa  well  aa  honour.  Mariutu  to  ndHtato 
hia  levio^  waa  williiig  to  graUfy  both;  and  thua 
gave  b^gmning  to  the  ibnnataon^of  armies  who 
were  rndy  to  fight  for  or  against  the  laws  of 
their  oountiy,  and  who^  in  the  aequd,  substituted 
baltlea  for  the  bloodless  oontesto  mikh  hitherto 
had  ailaen  from  the  divisions  of  party. 

The  new  consuL  unrivalled  in  the  favour  of 
the  people,  obtained  whatever  he  required  j  and, 
bemg  completely  provided  for  the  aarviee  to  whkh 
he  waa  deatined,  embarked  fbr  Africa  with  a 
great  reinforoement,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at 
Utka.  Upon  bk  arriyal,  the  operatkna  of  the 
war  were  reaumed,  and  earned  into  the  wealthiest 
pnyvincea  of  Numidia,  where  he  enooiuaged  his 
army  with  the  faqna  of  apoiL  The  new  leviesL 
though  coimwaud  of  fjersons  hitherto  excluded 
from  the  military  acrvioe,  were  formed  by  the 
example  of  the  legiona  already  in  the  fkld,  and 
who  were  now  wdl  ^ppriaed  of  their  own  supe- 
nority  to  the  Aftkan  amiMS.  '  Boocfaos  and  1  u- 
guftba,  upon  the  approach  of  thk  enemy,  thought 
proper  tossoarate,  and  took  dtffinent  routea  into 
plaoea  of  sansty  in  the  more  difficult  and  inaooea- 
attik  iMota  of  the  country. 
Thk  aapantka  waa  made  at  the  sQggMtkn  of 
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Jngaitlia,  who  allmd  that,  upon  their  appear- 
vag  to  despair,  and  to  discontinue  aU  ofiensive 
opexationa,  the  Rooun  general  would  become 
more  secure  and  more  open  to  surprise  But 
Marius,  without  abating  his  yigiJance,  pressed 
where  the  enemy  gave  wa^,  o?er-ran  the  coun- 
try, and  took  possessbn  of  the  towns  they  had 
left  To  rival  the  glory  which  Metdlua  had 
gained  in  the  reduction  of  Thala,  he  ventured  on 
a  like  enterprise,  in  the  fiice  of  similar  difficulties) 
by  attacking  Thapsa,  a  place  surrounded  with 
deserts,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  land  destitute  of 
water,  and  of  every  resource  for  an  army.  Ha- 
ving succeeded  in  this  design,  he  ventured,  in 
his  return,  to  attack  another  tortresa,  in  which,  it 
being  supposed  impregnable,  the  royal  treasures 
were  lodged.  This  strong  hold  was  situated  on 
a  rock,  which  was  every  where,  except  at  one 
path  that  was  fortified  with  ramparts  and  towers^ 
need  with  steep  and  inaccessible  cliffii.  The 
garrison  permitted  the  first  approaches  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  perfect  security,  and  even  derision. 
After  some  fruitless  attacks^  Marius,  vrith  some 
imputation  of  folly  in  having  made  the  attempt, 
was  about  to  desist  fjrom  the  enterprise,  when  a 
Ligurian,  who  had  been  used  to  pick  snails  on 
the  clifis  over  which  this  fortress  was  situated, 
found  himself  in  search  of  his  prey,  and  by  the 
of  the  ascent,  led  to  a  hieight 


i  he  began  to  have  hopes  of  reaching 
the  summit  He  accordingly  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  in  his  way ;  and  the  sarrison  being 
then  intent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fbrtreas  to 
which  the  attack  was  directed,  he  returned  un- 
observed. This  intellifience  he  carried  to  Marius, 
who  without  delay  ordered  a  detachment  of  cho- 
sen men,  with  an  unusual  nmnber  of  trumpets 
and  instruments  of  alarm,  to  foUow  the  direction 
of  this  guide.  He  himself^  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Msieged,  and  to  be  ready,  on  receiving  the 
proposed  signal  from  within,  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  dedsive  assault,  advanced  to  the  walls.  The 
Ligurian,  with  much  difficulty,  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  intentions.  The  soldien  who  followed 
him  were  obli|ged  to  untie  their  sandals  and  their 
helmets,  to  shng  their  shields  and  their  swords^ 
and,  at  difficult  parts  of  the  rock,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  advance  until  their  ffoide  had  repieat- 
edly  TMflsed  and  repassed  in  their  sight,  or  had 
fiiuna  stumps  and  points  of  the  stone  at  which 
they  could  Asten  cords  to  aid  their  ascent  The 
summit  was  to  be  |;ained  at  last  br  the  branches 
of  a  tree  which,  being  rooted  in  aclefl  of  the  rock, 
srew  up  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  By  the 
branches  of  this  tree  the  whole  party  passed,  and, 
climbing  near  to  its  top,  landed  at  last  on  the 
summit  They  instantly  sounded  their  trumpets 
and  save  a  sudden  alarm.  The  beaiesed,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  the  walls  to  resist  tGa  enemy 
who  attacked  them  in  front,  were  astonished  with 
this  sound  in  their  rear,  and  soon  after,  greatly 
terrified  with  the  confused  flight  from  behind 
them  of  women,  cluldren,  and  men  unarmed,  and 
being  at  the  same  time  vigorously  attacked  at 
their  gates,  were  no  longer  imie  to  resist,  sufifered 
the  Ronums  to  force  their  way  at  this  entrance, 
and  in  the  end  to  become  masters  of  the  fort 

Whilst  Marius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
this  place  he  was  joined  by  the  questor  Sylla,  who 
had  been  k»ft  in  Italy  to  bring  up  the  cavalry, 
wluch  were  not  read^  to  embaA  at  the  departure 
of  the  consul.    This  young  man  was  or  a  pa- 
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tridan  and  noUe  &mily,  but  which  had  not,  Ibr 
some  generations,  borne  any  of  the  higher  offices 
of  state.  He  himself  partook  in  the  learning 
which  then  spread  into  Italy,  from  a  commum- 
cation  with  the  Greeks,  and  had  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  town-dissipation  or  in  literary 
studies,  of  which  the  last  were  considered  at  this 
time  at  Rome  as  a  species  of  corruption  almost 
equal  to  the  first  He  was  yet  a  novice  in  war, 
but  having  an  enterprising  ffenius,  soon  became 
an  object  of  respect  to  the  sotaiers,  and  of  iealousy 
to  his  general,  with  whom  he  now  kid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  quarrel  more  fetal  to  the  oomnipn  wealth 
than  that  which  had  subnsted  between  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  commander  in  this  service. 

The  king  of  Numidia,  stung  by  the  sense  of 
what  he  hui  already  lost,  and  expecting  no  ad- 
vantage from  any  nirther  delays,  determined,  in 
conjunction  with  Bocchus,  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  to  oblige  Marius,  who  was  then  mov- 
ing to  his  winter  quarters,  yet  to  haiard  a  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  acouired  in 
the  preceding  campaign.  The  king  of  Mauritar 
nia  had  be^  indinra  to  remain  neutral,  or  to 
enter  on  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Romans;  but 
being  promised  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  in  case  the  Komans  were  expelled 
from  thence,  and  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
happy  conclusion,  he  once  more  brought  for- 
waurd  his  army,  and  joined  Jugurtha. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  Romann^  undis- 
turbed tor  some  time  by  the  oppootion  of  any 
enemy  in  the  field,  inspired  them  with  some  de- 
gree of  negligence  or  security,  by  whidi  they 
were  exposed  to  surprise.  About  an  hour  before 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  their  march  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  attack  of  numerous  partiefl^  who^  with- 
out any  settled  order,  occupied  the  fields  through 
which  they  were  to  pasi^  axid  seemed  to  inten^  by 
assailing  them  on  every  side,  to  begin  the  night 
with  a  scene  of  confusion,  of  whiui  they  might 
afterwards  more  effectually  avail  themselves  in  the 
dark.  In  an  action  begun  under  these  disadvan- 
tages, it  was  supposed,&at  the  Roman  army  might 
be  entirely  defeated,  and  in  a  country  with  which 
they  vrere  not  acquainted,  and  in  circumstances 
for  which  they  were  not  at  all  prepared,  being 
unable  to  effisct  a  retreat,  surrender  at  discretion. 

Jugurtha,  with  his  usual  intrepidity  and  con- 
duct, profited  by  every  drcumstance  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  his  fevour.  He  brought  the 
troop^  of  which  his  army  was  composed,  whether 
Getuhans  or  Numidkns,  horse  or  foot,  to  harsss 
the  enemy  in  their  different  ways  of  fighting,  and 
where  they  could  easiest  mske  their  attacks. 


Wherever  a  party  was  repulsed,  he  took  care  to 
replace  it;  and  sometimes  affected  to  remit  his 
ardour,  or  to  fly  with  every  ai^)earaiice  of  panics 
in  Older  to  tempt  the  Rooians  to  break  from  their 
ranks.  Marius,  notwithstanding,  with  great 
dexterity  and  presence  of  mind,  maintainen  the 
form  of  his  march;  and,  before  night,  got  pos- 
session of  some  heights  on  which  he  could  secure 
his  arm^.  He  himself  with  the  infentry,  chose 
that  which  had  the  steepest  ascent,  and  ordered 
Sylla,  with  the  cavaby,  to  take  his  post  on  a 
smaller  eminence  below.  That  hb  posT^on  might 
not  be  known  to  the  enemy,  he  proliibited  the 
lighting  of  fires,  and  the  usual  souxiding  of  trum- 
pets at  the  different  watches  of  the  nignt  The 
Numidians  had  halted  on  the  plain  mere  night 
overtook  them,  and  were  observed  at  the  break 
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of  day,  repoong  in  great  aecaTity,  and  witboot 
any  aeenung  apprehension  of  danger  from  an 
enemy,  who  was  suppoaed  to  be  flying,  and  who^ 
on  the  preceding  day,  had,  with  some  difficulty, 
escaped  from  their  hands.  Marios  resolved  to 
attack  them  in  this  situation,  and  gave  orders, 
which  were  communicated  through  the  army, 
that  at  a  general  sound  of  the  trumjiets,  every 
man  should  stand  to  his  arms,  and  with  a  great 
shout,  and  beating  on  his  shield,  make  an  impe- 
tuous attack  on  the  enemy.  The  design,  ac- 
cordingly, succeeded.  The  Numidians,  who  had 
often  affected  to  fly,  were  driven  into  an  actual 
rout  Great  numbers  fell  in  the  flight,  and 
many  ensigns  and  trophies  were  taken. 

After  this  victory,  Marius  with  his  usual  pre- 
eaut]OD%  and  without  remitting  his  vigilance,  on 
a  suppoation  that  the  enemy  was  disperaed.  di- 
lected  his  march  to  the  towns  on  the  coast,  where 
he  intended  to  fix  his  quarters  for  the  winter. 
Ju^rtha,  well  apprised  of  his  route,  prooosed 
again  to  surprise  mm  before  he  should  reaco  the 
end  of  his  jcNimey  {  and,  for  this  purpose,  avoided 
giving  him  any  premature  or  unneoesssxy  cause 
of  alurm.  He  prepared  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Curta,  whkh  was 
to  be  the  end  of  their  labours,  and  near  to  Which 
he  supposed  that  they  would  think  themselves 
secure  from  any  further  attem^  of  their  enemy. 
In  the  execution  of  this  des^^,  he,  with  the 
greatest  ability,  conducted  his  troops  to  the  place 
olfaction,  and  there  too  made  every  effort  of  con- 
duct and  resolutioiu  But  the  match  being  un- 
equal, he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  contest; 
and,  with  hb  swon)  and  armour  all  bathed  in 
blood,  and  almost  ak>ne,  is  said  to  have  left  the 
field,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  taken  no 
precautions  for  re-assembiing  hb-  army,  and  on 
which  his  Numidians  were  aooordingly  routed, 
to  rally  no  more  1 
IJpon  these  repeated  defeats,  Boochua  des- 
paired of  the  fortunes  of  Jugurtha, 
U.  C.  647.  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Manus,  re- 
questing a  conference  with  hioMel^ 
or  with  some  of  hb  officers.  He 
obtained  an  interview  with  Sylla  and 
Manlius ;  but,  upon  their  arrival,  had 
taken  no  fixed  resolutiooL  and  was 
still  kept  in  suspense,  by  toe  persna- 
aion  of  those  of  hb  court  who  fiivoured  the  in- 
terest of  Juffurtha.  Marius,  being  continued  in 
hb  command,  resumed  the  operatbns  of  the  war, 
and  was  about  to  attack  the  only  place  which  yet 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  ¥ni(en 
the  king  of  Mauritania,  alarmed  by  thb  drcum- 
■lance^  took  hb  resolution  to  sue  lor  peaces  he 
sent  a  deputaticm  of  five  chosen  permis^  firrt  to 
the  quarters  of  Marius,  and,  with  thb  general's 
permission,  ordered  them  to  proceed  from  thence 
to  Rome.  These  deputbs,  being  admitted  into 
the  senate,  made  oSen  of  friendship  in  the  name 
of  their  master;  and  were  informed,  in  return, 
that  he  must  give  proofo  of  hb  friendly  disposi- 
tion to  the  Romans,  before  they  could  believe  hb 
moiesBions,  or  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace. 
When  thb  answer  was  reported  to  Boochus,  he 
was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  the  Romans 
wbhed  him  to  deliver  up  the  king  of  Numidb 
into  their  hands;  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  purchanng  peace,  even  on  these 
terms.  SylU  being  already  personally  known  to 
him,  he  made  choice  of  thisH»f&oer  as  the  person  I 


with  whom  he  would  treat,  and  desired  he  might 
be  sent  to  hb  quarters.  The  Roman  questor 
accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  party.  On  the 
way  he  was  met  by  Yolux,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Mauritania,  with  a  thousand  horse :  him  he 
considered  as  of  doubtful  intention,  whether  come 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy ;  but  coming  with  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  firom  the  king  hb  fittner, 
and  with  orders  to  escort  the  Roman  questor, 
they  proceeded  together.  On  the  second  day 
after  thb  junction,  Yolux  came  in  haste  to  the 
quarters  of  Sylls.  and  informed  him,  that  the  ad- 
vanced party  had  discovered  Jugurtha  posted  on 
their  routes  with  a  considerable  force,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  the  Romans  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  escape  in  the  night 

Sylb  could  no  longer  command  hb  suspicions^ 
and,  sensible  that  he  had  imprudently^  without 
hostage  or  other  security,  ventured  too  far  on  the 
foith  of  an  African  prince,  proudly  refused  to  alter 
hb  march;  desired  that  the  Mauritenian  prince, 
if  he  thought  proper,  should  depart ;  but  inform- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Roman  people 
would  know  how  to  avenge  the  injury  done  to 
their  ofliicerB,  and  would  not  foil  to  punish  the 
perfidy  of  the  kin^  hb  father.  Vohix  made  pro- 
testetions  of  hb  innocence ;  and  as  the  Roman 
questor  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  thb  prince  insisted  to  remain,  and  to 
share  in  hb  danger.  They  accordingly  kept  on 
their  way,  passed  through  the  troops  of  Jugurtha, 
who^  though  disposed  to  offer  violence  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  yet  some  measures  to  observe  with  the 
king  of  Mauritenia,  whose  son  was  in  the  com- 

ry;  and  while,  contrary  to  hb  usual  character, 
remained  undecided,  the  prey  escaped  him, 
and  got  out  of  hb  reach. 

Jugurtha  sent  persons  of  confidence  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  the  negotiations  of  Sylla  at 
the  court  of  Bocchus;  and  each  of  these  parties 
solicited  the  king  of  Mauritanb  to  betray  the 
other.  The  Numidians  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  that,  with  such  a  hostage  as  Syua  in  hb 
hand%  he  might  still  expect  some  nonourable 
terms  from  the  Romans;  and  Sylla,  on  the  other 
part,  represented,  that,  as  the  king  of'Mauritaiua 
nad  offended  the  Romans,  by  abetting  the  crimes 
of  Juj[uitha,  he  must  now  expiate  hb  guilt  by 

j^u .  jjj^  jji^igj.  to  justice.    It  was  tnie  incb- 

thb  prince  to  fiivour  Jugurtha;  but  it 
hb  interesLas  well  as  hb  intention,  to  gain 
the  Romans.  While  he  was  still  m  suspense,  he 
gave  equal  enoouiagement  to  both  parties ;  and, 
without  beinff  finalnr  determined  what  he  shoukl 
do^  appointed  the  Roman  questor  and  the  king 
of  Numidia  to  meet  him  without  any  escort,  or 
number  of  men  in  arms^  reserving  to  the  last  mo- 
ment the  power  of  determiniiig  against  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  had  placed  a  body  of  hb  own 
troops  hi  ambush,  and,  soon  afler  the  parties 
were  met,  gave  a  signal,  which  hb  men  under- 
stood to  be  for  seizmg  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dians, who  attended  their  kio^  were  slain ;  he 
himself  was  put  in  chains,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  Roman  questor.  Sylla  with  the  exultation 
of  a  hunter,  received  this  lion  in  hb  toib;  and, 
though  he  lived  to  perform  much  greater  actional 
still  appears  to  have  valued  himself  most  on  the 
success  of  thb  commission.  He  boasted  so  much 
of  hb  prize,  that  he  became  from  that  moment, 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  Marius,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  person  advancing  too  fast  in  the 
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aamecareerof  renown.^  It  was  und«ntood  among 
the  Romaiu,  Uiat  the  ooiiunander-m-chie(  upon 
any  service,  in  any  divisbn  or  i>rovipce  of  the 
empire^  enjoyed  the  triumph  for  yictoriee  gained, 
even  in  his  absence,  by  nis  lieutenanti^  or  bj 
thoae  who  served  under  his  command ;  and  Ma- 
rius  probably  thought  that  Syila  took  more  to 
himself  than  was  due  upon  this  occanon.  The 
desire  of  being  the  person  who  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  any  service,  however  accomplished,  was 
not  peculiar  to  these  officers.  It  was  an  effect  of 
the  Roman  policy  in  making  the  rewards  of 
honour  depend  so  much  on  events,  without  le- 
ffaid  to  the  means  which  were  employed  to  pro- 
duce them.  From  this  circumstance,  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  were  as  desirous  of  having  the 
reputation  of  successful  adventures  affixed  to  their 
names,  as  courtiers  in  modem  Europe  are  de- 
sirous to  have  titles  of  nobility,  or  badges  of  their 
sovereign's  favour. 

The  war  being  thus  at  an  end,  Maxius  ap- 
pomted  a  thanksgiving;  and,  whiis  he  was  of- 
sBring  the  customary  saciifices,  the  news  arrived 
from  Rome  that  the  people  had  dispensed  with 
the  law  in  his  &vour,  ana  affain  had  made  choice 
of  him  for  consul  of  the  foUowing  year.  This 
choice  was  determined  by  the  great  alarm  which 
the  Romans  had  taken  on  the  approach  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who^  like  a  meteor,  had,  for 
some  yeaiS)  traversed  the  regions  oi  Europe^  and, 
with  uncertain  direction,  were  said  to  destroy 
wherever  they  moved.  The  Romans  had  re- 
peatedly stood  in  their  way,  and  had  provoked  a 
resentment,  which  these  barbarians  were  sup- 
posed, in  haste,  to  wreck  upon  Italy.  They 
were  at  first  heard  of  under  the  name  only  cf 
Cimbri :  but  were  now  known  to  consiBt  of  many 
nations,  under  the  appellations  of  Ambronesi 
Teutones,  Tectosaffi,  and  others }  and  had  gauied 
accessions  of  force  by  the  junction  of  the  Tiffu- 
rinlj  and  other  Grauush  nations,  who,  either  liy 
choice  or  compulsion,  were  made  a  pert  in  this 
inighty  host,  whose  movements  the  Romans  con- 
sidered as  chiefly  directed  against  themselves. 

Besides  the  armies  commanded  by  the  consuls 
Carbo  and  Silanus,  who  had  fallen  victims  to  this 

barbarous  enemv,  other  considerable 
U.  C.  648.  ^'odies,  under  Scaurus  and  Cassius. 
PltmiU'  '  ^^  perished  by  their  hands j  ano 
ji^u^o!!!  ^^^^  miflfortunesj  from  the  same 
MaUiug.   '      quarter,  were  coming  apace.  At  the 

time  that  Marius  had  finished  the 
war  with  Jugurtha,  Gtuintus  Servius  Cspio, 
having  the  former  year  commanded  in  Gaul, 
where  he  destroyed  or  pillaged  the  city  of  Tolosa, 
and  made  a  great  booty,  consisting,  according  to 
Justin,  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight 
at  gold,  and  one  million  five  hundred  thoustuid 
pounds  weight  of  silver,  was  now,  in  his  turn,  to 
meet  with  this  enemy;  the  consul  Mallius  or 
Manilius  had  orders  to  join  him ;  and  all  the 
troops  they  could  assemble  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  withstand  the  baibartans.  These  genenls 
united  their  forces  on  the  Rhone,  but  without  a 
proper  disposition  to  act  in  concert ;  they  were 
accordingly  defeated  in  battle ;  eighty  thousand 
Romans,  amongst  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  the 
consul  Manilius,  were  killed  in  the  action ;  forty 
thousand  attendants  of  the  army  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood.    Both  camps  were  taken. 
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After  this  victory  the  bids  of  the  Cimbri,  be- 
ins  assembled  in  council,  called  before  them  Au- 
refius  ScauruS)  formerly  a  Roman  consul,  lately 
second  in  command  to  one  of  the  vanquished  ar- 
mies^ and  now  a  prisoner.  They  questioned  him 
with  respect  to  the  forces  in  Italy,  and  the  route 
to  be  taken  across  the  Alps :  to  these  questions 
he  made  answer,  that  it  would  be  ui  vain  for 
them  to  invade  that  country :  that  the  Romans  on 
their  own  territory,  were  invincible.  And,  in  re- 
turn to  these  words,  it  is  said,  that  a  barbarian 
struck  the  prisoner  with  his  dagger  to  the  heart 
It  is  further  said  of  this  barbarous  council,  that 
they  came  to  a  resolution  to  spare  no  prisoners,  to 
destroy  the  nwils  of  the  slain,  to  cast  all  the  trea- 
sures of  cold  and  silver  into  the  nearest  river,  to 
destroy  all  horses  with  their  saddles  and  fumitura^ 
and  to  save  no  booty  whatever ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  this  their  resolutions  were 
guided  by  a  policy  well  accommodated  to  the  man- 
ner of  life  they  chose  to  maintain.  Wealthy  posses- 
sions frequently  disqualify  even  settled  nations  for 
the  toils  of  war,  but  to  migrating  tribes,  they  would 
be  certain  impediments  and  the  means  of  ruin.' 

These  accounts  of  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
and  of  the  fiite  of  Roman  armies  which  ventured 
to  encounter  them,  were  recdved  at  Rome  with 
amazement  and  terror.  The  citizens  chanind 
their  dress  and  *««i»»^  the  military  habit  Kiit* 
tihus,  the  consul,  who  had  remained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affidrs  in  Italy,  had  instructioos 
from  the  senate  to  array  evenr  person  that  was  fit 
tobeararms.  Noonewhohadattainedthemilitaiy 
afle  was  exempted.  It  is  mentioned,  that  Uie  son  oc 
the  consul  himself  was  turned  into  the  ranks  of  a 
legion.  There  was  little  time  to  train  such  levies  s 
and  the  usual  way  was  thought  insufficient  The 
fendnc-masten^  employed  to  train  eladiators  for 
the  public  shows,  were  Drought  forth,  and  diibi- 
buted  to  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.'  But  the  expedient,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple chiefly  relied  for  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  tmeatened  them,  was  the  nomination  of 
Marius  to  command  against  this  terrible  enemy. 

This  oflSoer,  upon  hearing  of  his  reflection,  set 
out  fur  Italy,  and,  with  his  tegions  and  thai  cap- 
tives, entered  Rome  in  triumph ;  a  spectacle,  of 
which  Jugurtha.  in  chains,  with  his  unfortunate 
children,  were  the  principal  figures.  When  the 
procession  was  over,  the  captive  king  was  led  to  a 
dungeon,  under  orders  for  Ms  immediate  execu- 
tion. As  he  was  about  to  be  stripped  of  his  or- 
naments and  robes,  the  executioner,  in  haste  to 
pluck  the  pendants  finom  his  ears,  tore  away  the 
flesh,  and  thrust  him  naked  into  a  dungeon 
below  ground.  He  descended  into  this  place  widi 
a  smile,  saying,  **What  a  cold  bath  is  hereT' 
He  pined  about  ax  days,  and  expired.  A  kind 
and  an  able  commander,  would,  in  such  a  i 
tion,  have  been  an  object  of  respect  and  of  i 
if  we  did  not  recollect,  that  he  was  the  murd 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempaal,  the  innocent  children 
ofhisbenefector.  And  if  we  did  not  receive  some 
consolation  from  being  told,  that  his  own  chil- 
dren, who  were  likev?iBe  innocent,  were  exempted 
from  the  lot  of  their  lather,  and  honourably  en- 
tertained in  Italj. 

MariuS)  in  this  triumph,  is  said  to  have  brought 
into  the  treasury    three   thousand  and 
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poundi,  or  thirty  thousind  and  Mfentyounoes  of 
gold,  and  fifty-ceren  thousand  aeven  hundred  and 
nftj  ounote  of  stiver;  and  in  money,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  denarii.^  Reen- 
tered the  senate,  contrary  to  custom,  in  his  trium- 
phal robes,  probably  to  insult  the  nobles,  who 
used  to  dnptse  him  as  a  person  of  obscure  ex- 
traction, bom  in  a  coontir  town,  and  of  a  mean 
fiunily :  but  finding  that  this  was  considered  as  an 
met  of  petulance,  and  senerally  condemned,  he 
withdrew  and  changed  nis  dress. 

The  kingdom  ofNumidia  was  dismembered ; 
part  was  put  into  the  possession  of  Boochus  as  a 
reward  for  his  late  services ;  and  part  reserved  for 
the  surviving  hein  of  Massinisaa. 
As  the  law  respecting  the  consulate  now  stood, 
no  one  could  be  elected  in  absence, 
nor  re-elected  into  this  office,  till  af- 
ter an  interval  of  ten  yean.  Both 
clauses  were  dispensed  with  in  &- 
your  of  Marius,  under  pretence  of 
continuing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  but  as  he  might  still  have  re- 
mained at  the  haul  of  the  army,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  same  services  to  the  state  in  the  quality 
of  proconsul,  his  re-election  may  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  ambition,  and  to  his  jealousy  of  other 
rising  men  in  the  state.  Being  considered  as  head 
of  the  popular  party,  his  elevation  was  an  object 
of  zeal  to  the  tnbunes,  and  was  intended  to  mor- 
tify those  who  affected  the  distinctions  of  ancient 
fimoily.  Contrary  to  the  usual  form,  and  without 
casting  lot^  he  was  preferred  to  his  coHeasue  in 
the  appointment  to  command  in  Graul.  luiving 
his  choice  of  all  the  armies  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
he  took  the  new  levies,  lately  aseembled  and  dis- 
ciplined by  Rutilius,  in  jpreference  to  the  veteran^ 
who  had  served  in  Auica  under  Metellus  and 
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hioMdf.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  detennined  in 
this  choice,  more  by  desire  to  gratify  the  veterans 
who  wished  to  be  dischafged,  than  by  the  const- 
deration  of  any  supposed  superiority  in  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  the  new  levies  had  been  tiained.^ 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Marine  in  hie  province  it 
appeared,  that  the  alarm  taken  for  the  safety  of 
Italy  was  somewhat  premature.  The  barbanans 
in  their  battles  only  meant  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  their  valour,  or  to  keep  open  the  tract  of 
their  migrations.  They  had  found  the  lands  from 
about  the  higher  parts  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  through  Giaul  and  across  the  Pyiennees 
into  Spain,  and  to  the  ocean,  convenient  for  their 
purpose,  and  sufficiently  extensive.  They  bad  yet 
meditated  no  war  with  the  Romans,  or  any  other 
nation ;  but  did  not  decline  the  encounter  where 
they  met  with  resistance.  At  present  they  con- 
tinued their  migrations  to  the  westwaid,  without 
any  intention  to  crose  the  Alps,  or  to  visit  the  na- 
tions who  inhabited  within  those  mountains. 

We  have  nothing  recorded  in  history  concern- 
ing the  movements  of  these  wandering  nations, 
during  the  two  subsequent  yeara,  except  what  is 
related  of  their  adventure  with  Fulvius,  a  Roman 
pnetor,  probably  in  Spain,  who^  in  return  for  hos- 
tilities committed  in  his  province,  havinj^  made  a 
feint  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  wamon^  sur- 
prised and  sacked  their  camp.  Under  the  appre- 
oension,  however,  of  their  return  towards  Gaul 
and  Italy,  Marius  continued  to  be  elected  consul, 
and  was  repeatedly  named  to  the  command  of  the 
army  that  was  destined  to  oppose  them.  His 
party  at  Rome  had,  at  this  time,  besides  the  ezi- 
genqr  which  justified  their  choice,  many  other 
advantages  against  their  antagonists,  ana  main- 
tained the  envious  quarrel  of  the  lower  people 
against  the  nobility  With  great  animosity  and  BsaL 
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THE  senate  had,  for  some  time  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  troubles  which  were  raised  by  Ful- 
vius and  the  younger  Gracchus,  retained  its  au- 
thority, and  restraiiMd  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
within  ordinary  bounds.;  but  by  the  suspicions 
which  arose  against  them,  on  the  subject  of  their 
transactions  with  Juguiuia,  and  by  the  miscar- 
riages of  the  war  in  Numidia,  they  again  lost  their 
advantage.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real 
grounds  of  these  suspicions.  Salluat  seems  to  ad- 
mit them  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  represents 
the  whole  order  of  nobility  as  mercenaxy  traders, 
disposed  to  sell  what  the  republic  entrusted  to 
their  honour.  That  the  presents  of  Jugurtha 
were  sometimes  accepted,  and  produced  some 
effect,  ii  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Rom&  during  its  short  reign,  was  so 
mucQ  corrupted,  Ib  scaroely  to  be  credited.  Such 
a  measure  of  corruption  must  have  rendered  the 
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state  a  prey  to  every  foreign  power  that  was  in  a 
condition  to  mislead  its  couiueils,  and  is  not  con- 
sistent with  that  superiority  whkh  the  Romans 
then  generally  posscased  in  their  negotiations,  as 
wdl  as  in  their  wars.  The  charge  itself  savours 
too  much  of  that  envy  with  which  the  k>wer  class 
of  the  people  at  all  times  interpret  the  conduct  of 
their  superiorB,  and  ^hich  was  greatly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  partizans  of  Cesar,  at  the  time 
when  Sallust  wrote,  in  order  to  vilify  and  reduce 
the  senate.  We  cannot^  however,  oppose  mere 
conjecture  to  the  positive  testimony  of  Salluat, 
corroborated  by  some  suspicious  drcumstances  in 
the  transactions  of  the  times.  Among  these  we 
may  recollect  the  patronage  which  Juguitha  met 
with  at  Rome,  contrary  to  the  professions  of  the 
Romans,  in  behalf  of  justice  and  the  uncommon 
number  of  senators  degraded  at  that  time^  by  au- 
thority of  the  oenson,  CL  CaciHus  Metellus  and 
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Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobaiboi,*  wfaicfa  has  been  al- 
mdy  mentioned  in  its  phoe. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  oocaaion  of 
the  cry  then  aubeosting  against  the  nobles,  we  have 
seen  that  the  (wpular  party,  availing  themselves  of 
it,  and  giving  it  all  manner  of  countenance,  foond 
means  to  recover  great  part  of  their  lost  nower. 
The  tribunes,  havmg  obtained  the  establisnment 
of  a  special  commission  for  the  trial  of  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha,  made  the 
people  consider  th^  own  act  m  constituting  a 
court  of  inquiry,  as  sufficient  to  evince  the  reality 
of  the  crime.  The  prosecutions  which  continued 
to  be  carried  on  for  two  years,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, served  more  than  tne  subject  of  any  former 
dispute  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  public.  Gtuestions  were 
more  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature^  and 
occupied  the  worst  of  the  human  passions,  envy, 
malice,  and  revenue.  One  party  learned  to  che- 
rish fiJsehood,  subordination,  and  perjury;  the 
other  lived  in  continual  fear  of  having  such  en- 
gines employed  against  themselves. 

The  people,  in  their  zeal  to  attack  the  nobility 
under  any  pretence^  made  no  diBtinctbn  between 
errors  and  crimes;  and,  contrary  to  the  noble 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  treated  misfortune,  inca- 
pacity, or  treachery,  with  equal  rigour.  One  tri- 
bune had  extended  the  use  of  the  secret  ballot  to 
the  trial  of  lesser  ciimee  i*  another,  npon  this  oc- 
oasioD,  took  away  all  distinctions,  and  introduced 
it  in  the  trial  of  capital  crimes  also  :S  so  that  the 
judge,  without  being  accountable^  indulged  his 
secret  malice  or  partial  &vour.> 

Laws  were  made  to  promote  the  interest,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  animoeilj  of  the  lower  peo- 
ple.^ By  the  Agrarian  law  of  Gracchus^  certain 
limits  were  set  to  estates  in  land;  but,  m  order 
to  render  the  excess  of  lands,  in  the  hands  of  any 
particukr  person,  immediately  useful  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  was  permitted,  by  an  amendment  made 
during  the  low  state  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
that  pem>ns  in  posMssion  of  more  than  the  legal 
measuTB  of  land,  might  retain  their  estates,  but 
aubject  to  a  rent  to  be  collected  for  the  benent  of 
the  poorer  citizens;  and  thus  it  was  proposed} 
that  without  any  trouble  in  taking  possession  of 
lands^  or  removing  from  the  dty,  the  favourites 
of  the  party  should  be  accommodated,  and  reap 
the  fruits  <n  sedition  and  idleness  unimpaired.' 
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It  was  proposed  by  the  consul 
Servilius  Uspio^  that  the  senate, 
whose  members  were  personally 
so  much  exposed  to  prosecutions, 
should  have  their  share  likewise  in 
composing  the  juries,  a  privilege  of  which,  by  the 
edict  of  Gracchus,  they  had  been  deprived.^  In 
whatever  degree  this  proposal  was  adopted,  it 
was  again  expressly  repealed  upon  the  motion 
of  ServiJius  Glauda.  And  Cspio  soon  after  ex- 
perienced, in  bis  own  person,  the  anioKMity  of 
the  popular  faction,  being  tried  for  miscarriage  in 
his  battle  with  the  CimbrL  He  was  condemned 
by  the  judges,  and  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  a  re- 
gulation obtained  by  Cassius,  one  of  the  tri- 


3  It  is  already  mentioned,  that  thirty-two  senators 
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bonea,  dedarad,  in  0(»iBeqi]enoeof  that  sentence^ 
disqualified  to  hold  a  place  in  the  senate.^ 

Bendes  the  transactions  already  mentioned,  the 
follovring  particulars,  overiooked  in  the  hurry  of 
recording  military  operations  and  events^  may 
serve  stiu  fiuther  to  characterize  the  times.  M. 
Junius  Silanus  was  tried  for  misconduct  against 
the  enemy;  M.  Endliua  Scaurus,  first  on  the 
roll  of  the  senate,  was  brought  to  trial  for  con- 
tempt of  religion;  but  both  acquitted.  The 
ardour  for  thew  prosecutions^  and  popular  regu- 
lations, continued  until  the  second  consulate  of 
Marius^  when  M.  Mardus  Philippus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  moved  to  restore  the  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  respecting  the  divisbn  of  estates  in 
land ;  and  in  nis  speech  in  support  of  this  mo- 
tion, affirmed,  that  there  were  not  two  thousand 
families  in  BLome  possessed  of  any  property  in 
land  whatever.'*  This  motion,  however,  was 
withdrawn. 

Among  the  crimes  which  the  populace  were  . 
now  so  eager  to  punish,  fortunately  tnat  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  one.  To 
focilitate  complaints  on  this  subject,  not  only  per- 
sons having  an  immediate  interest  in  the  case^ 
but  all  to  whom  any  money  or  effects  injuriously 
taken  might  have  otherwise  come  by  inheritance^ 
were  entitled  to  prosecute  for  this  offence ;  and 
any  alien,  who  convicted  a  Roman  citizen  of  this 
crime,  so  as  to  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls  of 
the  people,  was  himself  to  be  inioUed  instead  of 
the  citizen  displaced." 

Domitius,  one  of  the  tribunes^  attacked  the 
aristocratical  constitution  even  of  the  priesthood, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  right  of  election 
from  the  order  itself  to  the  people;  but  supenti- 
tion,  which  continues  to  influence  the  bulk  of 
mankind  after  reason  has  fidled,  here  stood  in  his 
way.  The  custom  was  against  him;  and,  in 
such  matters,  reliffion  arid  custom 
iM  DomitU  are  the  same.  The  people,  thete- 
dt  Sue^rdotUa,  fore,  it  was  confessed,  oouUl  not  in- 
terfere without  profanation ;  but  a 
certain  part  of  the  people  miffht  judge  of  the  can- 
didates, and  instruct  the  oolkge  of  priests  whom 
they  were  to  choose.'^  The  same  artifice,  or  ver- 
bal evasion,  had  been  abready  admitted  in  the 
farm  of  electing  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  now 
chosen  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  who  were  drawn 
by  loL« 

During  this  period,  a  just  alarm  was  taken  on 
the  subject  of  private  as  well  as  public  corruption. 
Liberty  was  conceived  to  imply  a  freedom  from 
every  restraint,  and  to  justify  licence  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws.  The  aids  which  were  given 
to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  subsist  in  profch 
sion  and  idleness ;  the  wealth  that  was  passing  to 
Rome  in  the  hands  of  traders^  contractors)  and 
fermera  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  provincial  offi- 
cers, by  whom  the  profits  of  a  firat  appointment 
were  lavished  in  pubhc  shows,  fights  of  gladiator^ 
and  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  to  gain  the  people  in 
theircqnvassfor  farther  preferments;  these  seve- 
ral circumstances  tended  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
corrupt  the  people,  and  to  render  them  unworthy 
of  that  sovereignty  which  they  actually  p 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  fectioiL 


9  Asconius  Paedianui  Sn  Corneliana  Cieeronis. 

10  Cioer.  de.  Offlciis,  lib.  ii.    11  Cieeio  in  BaJbiana. 
13  Aaeonius  in  Corneliana  Cioeroiiis. 

13  Cioero  de  Iiege  Agraria. 
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The  leTeritief  which  were  j^nddatd  in  oeitain 
cases,  the  sumptuary  laws  which  were  provided 
to  restrain  luxury,  were  but  feeble  aids  to  stop 
such  a  source  of  disorder.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  of  such  severiw,  that  some  vestals  were 
questioned  at  this  time  for  a  breach  of  that  sacred 
obligation  to  chastity,  under  which  they  were 
held  up  as  a  pattern  of  manners  to  the  Roman 
women;  that  three  of  them  were  condenmed, 
and,  together  with  Roman  knights^  the  supposed 
partners  in  their  crimes,  sufiered  extreme  pu- 
nishment A  temple  was  on  this  occasion  erect- 
ed to  the  ffoddess  Venus  under  a  new  title,  that 
of  the  Reformer  ;i  and  prayers  were  to  be  offered 
up  in  this  temple,  that  it  might  please  the  god- 
dess to  guard  the  chastity  of  Uomen  women.^ 

The  term  luxury  is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  it 
is  put  for  sensuality  or  excess  in  what  relates  to 
the  preservation  of  animal  life;  and  for  the  effect 
of  vanity,  in  what  relates  to  the  decorations  of 
rank  and  fortune.  The  luxury  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  present  age,  was  probably  of  the  former 
kind,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  provided,  not  to 
restrain  vanity,  but  to  govern  the  appetites  for 
mere  debauch.  About  the  time  that  Jugurtha 
was  at  Rome,  the  sumptuary  law  of  Fanmus  re- 
ceived an  addition,  by  which  Roman  citizens 
were  not  only  restricted  in  their  ordinary  ex- 
pense, but  the  legal  quantities  and  species  of  food 
were  prescribed  to  them.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  table  was  restricted  to  thirty  asses'  a  day, 
and  the  meat  to  be  served  up,  to  three  or  four 
jxHinds,  dried  or  salted.  There  was  no  restric- 
tion in  the  use  of  herbs  or  vegetables  of  any 
Bort^  According  to  A.  Gellius,  the  law  permit- 
ted, on  certain  days,  an  expense  of  a  hundred 
asses;  on  wedding  davs,  two  hundred.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  law  continued  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  tables  of  Roman  citizens  after  Ci- 
cero was  a  man.^  The  epicures  of  this  time  were 
obliged  to  make  up,  in  the  cookery  of  their  vege- 
table diet,  what  was  defiective  in  that  species  of 
£x)d. 

About  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Numidian  war,  the  people,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus^ amounted  to  four  nundrod  and  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-six  citizens,  fit  to 
carry  arms.  At  this  time  it  was  that  the  censors, 
Glumtus  Cedlius  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Domitiub 
Ahcnobarbus,  expelled  thirty-two  members  from 
tthe  senate. 

While  the  Romans  were  intent  on  the  war 
•which  submrted  in  Africa,  they  were  assailed  by 
.enemies  in  some  of  the  other  provinces.  In 
Spain,  hostilities^  at  intervals,  were  still  renewed. 
In  endeavouring  to  quell  one  of  the  revolts  of  the 
natives,  the  Roman  pnstor  was  killed ;  in  another 
encounter,  the  forces  employed  against  them  were 
cut  off;  and  a  fresh  army  was  transported  finun 
Italy  to  secure  the  Roman  possessions. 

Hostilities  were  likewise  continued  on  the 
fitontier  of  Macedonia,  by  the  Scordisd,  Triballi, 
and  other  Thracian  nations ;  and  the  proconsul 
Rufufl^  by  his  victories  in  this  quarter,  obftdned  a 
triumph. 

During  this  period,  in  the  consulship  of  Atti- 
tins  Serranus,  and  Ct  Serviliua  Cspio,  the  year 
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after  the  first  oomrulship  of  Marius^  were  bom 
two  illustrious  citizens,  M.  Tullius  Cicero^  and 
Cneius  Pompeius  Stcabo^  afterwards  distinguish- 
ed by  the  appellation  of  Pompe^  the  Great  And 
we  are  now  to  open  the  sbiene  in  which  the  per- 
sons on  whom  the  fiite  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
to  depend,  made  their  several  entries  into  life,  or 
into  public  business,  and  began  to  pass  through 
an  infancy  or  a  youth  of  danger,  to  an  old  age  or 
extreme  trouble,  which  dos^  with  the  sobver- 
oon  of  that  constitution  to  which  they  were  bom. 
Marius  having,  without  any  me- 
morable event,  passed  the  year  of 
his  second  consulship  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Narbonne  Gaul,  was,  by  the 
people,  still  under  the  same  appre- 
nension  of  the  Cimbric  invasion, 
re-elected  into  the  same  office,  and 
destined  for  his  former  station.  This  year  likc- 
vrise  the  barbarians  turned  aside  from  his  pro- 
vince, and  left  the  republic  at  leisure  to  contend 
with  enemies  of  less  consideration,  who  appeared 
in  a  different  quarter.  Athenio,  a  slave  in  Sicily, 
having  murdered  his  master,  and  broken  open 
the  pnaons  or  yards  in  which  slaves  were  com- 
monly confined  at  work,  assembled  a  number 
together,  and  being  dothed  in  a  purple  robe,  with 
a  crown  and  a  sceptre,  affected  a  species  of  roy- 
alty, invited  all  the  slaves  of  the  ishmd  to  assume 
their  freedom  under  his  protection.  He  a<»uiied 
strength  suffident  to  cope  with  Servilius  Casca, 
the  Roman  prctor,  and  actually  forced  lum  in 
his  camp.  He  tikewise  defeated  the  succeeding 
pnetor,  Licinius  Luculus  jfi  and  was  in  the  thira 
year  of  the  insurrection,  with  great  diificulty,  re- 
duced by  the  consul  Aquilius.  xhis  revdt  was  at 
its  height  in  this  year  of  the  third  consulship  of 
Marius,  and  it  was  quelled  in  the  second  year  after 
it,  the  rebels  being  surrounded  in  their  strong 
holds^  and  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions.7  The  whole  u  mentioned  now,  that  it 
may  not  recur  hereafter  to  interrapt  matters  of 
more  moment 

About  the  same  time  the  Romans  had  been 
obliged  to  eauip  a  naval  armament  under  Mareua 
Antonius,  known  b^r  the  appeUation  of  the  ora- 
tor against  the  Cilician  pirates,  who  bad  lately 
infested  the  seas.  All  that  we  know  oi'this  ser- 
vice is,  in  genera],  that  it  was  performed  with 
ability  and  success.^ 

From  Macedonia,  Calpumius  Piso  reported, 
that  the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Thia- 
dans  had  enabled  him  to  penetnte  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhodope  and  Caucasus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  when  Caius 
Marius  returned  from  his  provmce  in  Gaul,  to 
preside  at  the  election  of  consuls.  He  was  again, 
Dy  the  voice  of  the  people,  called  upon  to  resume 
his  former  trust ;  but  he  affected,  from  modesty, 
to  dedine  the  honour.  His  partizans  were  pre- 
pared for  acting  this  part,  and  were  aocordinflly, 
oy  their  importunities,  to  force  him  into  an  office 
whidi  he  so  modestiy  seemed  to  decline.  AmoD£ 
these,  Apuldus  Satuminus,  at  this  time  himsdf 
candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune,  charged  Ma- 
rius with  treachery  to  his  country  in  proposing  to 
desert  the  republic  in  times  of  so  much  danger ; 
and  with  his  reproaches  prevailed  so  &r  as  to 
render  him  passive  to  the  will  of  his  fellow-dti- 
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In  thifl  fourth  oonrakta  the 
courage  and  military  akill  of  Ma- 
rios came  to  be  actually  exerted  in 
this  province.  The  barbaioos  na- 
tions^ after  their  return  from  Spain, 
becan  to  appear  in  separate  bodiee, 
each  forming  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable army.  In  one  divijaon  the  Cimtei  and 
Tectosages  had  passed  through  the  whole  length 
of  Gaul  to  the  Rnine,  and  fhmi  thence  proceeded 
by  the  Danube  to  Noricum  or  Austria,  and  wero 
pointing  towards  Italy  by  the  valley  of  Trent 
The  Consul  Lutatlus  Catulus  was  stationed  near 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  to  observe  the  motions  of 
this  body. 

In  another  division,  the  Ambrones  and  the 
Teutones  hung  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman 

Srovince  in  Graul,  between  the  GJaronne  and  the 
Lhone,  and  gave  out,  that  they  meant,  by  the 
most  ordinary  route  of  the  mountains^  to  join 
their  allies  in  Italy. 

Upon  the  approach  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
Manus  took  post  on  the  Rhone  at  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Isere^  and  fortified  his  camp 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  barbarians 
reproaching  him  with  cowardice  for  having  taken 
these  precautions,  sent,  asreeably  to  their  own 
notions  of  war,  a  formal  challenge  to  meet  them 
in  battle ;  and  having  had  for  answer  from  Ma- 
nus^ That  the  Romans  did  not  consult  their  ene- 
mies to  know  when  it  was  proper  to  fi^ht,  they 
wero  confirmed  in  the  contempt  which  they 
alreadv  entertained  of  his  army,  ventured  to  leave 
them  behind,  and  proceeded  in  separate  divisions 
towards  Italy.  Marius  followed ;  and,  with  rapid 
marches,  overtook  them  as  they  passed  over  the 
country  without  any  precaution-;  some  of  them 
near  to  the  Roman  colony  of  Sextius,"'  and  fiir 
removal  from  each  other.  Having  found  them 
under  such  disadvantage,  and  in  such  confusion 
as  exposed  them  to  slaughter,  with  scarcely  any 
power  of  resistance,  he  put  the  greater  part  to 
the  sword.  Thus  part  of  the  hordes,  who  had 
for  many  years  been  so  formidable  to  the  Romans^ 
were  now  entirely  cut  off.  Ninety  thousand  pri- 
8one^^  with  Teutobochus,  one  of  their  kings, 
were  taken,  and  two  hundred  thousand  were  sua 
to  be  slain  m  the  fieULu 

The  news  of  this  victory  arriving  at  Rome, 
while  it  was  known  that  another  division  of  the 
same  enemy,  not  less  formidable,  was  still  in  the 
field,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  command 
and  office  of  consul  would  be  continued  to  Marius. 
The  populace,  incited  by  some  of  the  foctious  tri- 
bunes, jiHued,  with  the  other  usual  marks  of  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  that  of  disrespect  and 
insolence  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his 
opjponeuts  and  rivals.  Of  these,  Metellus  Nu- 
midicns^  whom  he  had  supplanted  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Jugurtha,  was  the 
chiefl  This  respectaUa  citizen,  being  now  in 
the  office  of  censor,  one  E^uitius,  an  impostor  of 
obscure  and  shvish  extmction.  offered  hunself  to 
be  enrolled  as  acitizen,  under  the  popular  designa- 
tion and  name  of  Gains  Graochus,  the  son  of 
Tibenus.    The  censor,  doubting  his  title,  called 
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,  the  dster  of  Graochosj  to  testify 
w  of  this  pretended  relation ;  ana, 
upon  herjziving  evidence  against  him,  rejected  his 
cuuin.  The  populace,  ill-diiposed  to  Metellus^ 
on  account  of  his  supposed  mfference  with  Ma- 
rine, lock  this  opportunity  to  insult  him  m  the 
discharge  of  his  office ;  attacked  his  house,  and 
obliged  nimtotake  refuge  in  the  capitol.  Even  there 
the  tribune  Satuminus  wodd  have  bid  violent 
hands  on  his  person,  if  he  had  not  been  protected 
by  a  body  of  the  Roman  knighta,  who  had  assem- 
bled in  arms  to  defend  him.  This  tumult  was 
suppressed,  but  not  without  bloodshed. 

While  the  popular  foction  were 
indulging  in  tnese  marks  of  their 
dislike  to  Metellus,  they  proceeded 
to  bestow  the  honours  which  they 
intended  for  Marius,  and  chose  him 
for  a  fifth  tune  consul,  in  conjuno- 
tbn  with  M.  Aquilius.  His  late  splendid  suc- 
cess against  one  divisbn  of  the  wandering  barba- 
rians justified  this  choice,  and  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  combat  the  other,  which  was 
still  expected  firom  the  side  of  Noricum  to  attempt 
the  invasbn  of  Italy.  Catulus,  the  late  colleague 
of  Marius,  commanding  the  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  Athesis)  to  cover  the  access  to  Italy 
firom  the  valley  of  Trent,  was  destined  to  act  in 
subordination  to  the  consul  who  had  given  or- 
ders to  hasten  the  march  of  his  victorious  army 
from  the  Rhone. 

Catulus  had  taken  poet  above  Verona,  thrown 
a  bridge  over  the  Athesii^  and,  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  passage  of  that  river,  had  fortified  sta- 
tions on  both  its  banks.  While  he  was  in  this 
posture,  and  before  the  function  of  Marius,  tho 
enemy  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  amazing 
works  which  they  performed  fully  served  to  con- 
firm the  report  of  their  numbers.  They  obstructed 
with  mounds  of  timber  and  earth  the  channel  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  force  it  to  change  its  course ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  passing  the  river,  they  threw 
it  behind  them  in  their  march.  They  continued 
to  float  such  quantities  of  wood  on  the  stream 
above  the  bridge  which  Catulus  had  built,  that 
the  passage  of  ue  water  being  stopped,  the  bridge, 
with  all  me  tunber  which  was  accumulated  be- 
fore it,  was  entirely  carried  off.  The  Rmnan 
army,  on  seeing  such  evidence  of  the  numben 
and  strength  of  their  enem^,  were  seized  with  a 
pania  Many  deserted  their  colours,  some  fled 
even  to  Rome  without  halting.  The  proconsul 
thought  proper  to  order  a  retreat ;  ana  thus,  by 
seeming  to  authorise  what  he  could  not  prevent  hie 
endeavoured  to  save  in  part  the  creditor  his  army. 
The  level  country  on  the  Po  was  in  this  man- 
ner laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  greatly  alarmed : 
and  the  Roman  people  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  all  thoee  who  had  abandoned  their  colours. 
Marine  who  continued  at  Rome  while  the  le- 
gions advanced  on  their  march  firom  GJaul,  sus- 
pended the  triumph  which  had  been  ordered  him 
by  the  senate,  went  to  receive  his  army  at  the 
fiM>t  of  the  Alpsj  and  to  hasten  its  junction  with 
Catulus. 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  those 
who  had  lately  fled  recovered  their  courage,  and 
the  generals  determined,  without  loss  of  tune,  to 
hazud  a  battle.  It  is  said  that  the  barbarians  of 
this  division  were  still  ignorant  of  the  disaster 
which  had  be&llen  their  allies  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  Alpi^  and  had  wnt  a  dafianee  or  a  challeiige 
to  fight ;  but  that  being  inforaied  of  thii  calamity 
when  they  were  about  to  engage,  the^r  made  their 
attack  with  leas  than  their  usual  ferocity  and  con- 
fidence. Catuius  received  them  in  front  Marine 
made  a  movement  to  aanil  them  in  flank ;  but  as 
they  were  hid  by  the  cbuds  of  dust  which  every 
where  rose  from  the  plain,  he  miseed  his  way,  or 
could  not  engage  till  after  the  enemy  had  been 
repulsed  by  Ci^us,  and  were  already  put  to 
flight  Tne  rout  was  extremely  bloody ;  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  were  said  to  be  slain ; 
sixty  thousand  submitted  to  be  taken  priaonera. 
The  remainder  of  this  mighty  host,  even  the 
women  and  children,  penshed  by  their  own 
hands ;  and  the  race  oT  barbaiuus  nations  who 
had  migrated  through  Europe,  perhaps  for  ages 
before  Siev  encountered  with  the  Romania  now 
appear  to  oave  been  entirely  extirpated.^ 


On  reoeiTing  the  news  of  this  victory  at  Rome, 
the  dty  resounded  with  joy,  and  the  people,  in 
every  sacrifice  they  offered  up,  addressed  them- 
selves to  Marius  as  a  god.  He  had  been  con- 
stantly attended  in  this  war  by  Sylla,  who^  though 
already  an  object  of  his  jealousy,  still  chose  to 
neglect  the  preferments  of  the  dty,  and  to  serve 
in  the  camp.  In  the  late  victory  Marius  was  no 
more  than  partner  with  Catulos.  Voon  the  arri- 
val of  the  armiea  at  Rome,  he  did  justice  to 
Catuius  in  this  particular,  and  admitted  him  to 
partake  in  his  triumph.  In  this  procession  then 
were  no  carriages  loaded  with  gold,  silver,  or  any 
predous  spoils  of  any  soit ;  but,  instead  of  them, 
the  shattered  -annour  and  broken  swords  of  an 
enemy;  the  surer  marks  of  an  honour  justly 
won,  and  of  a  more  imnortant  service  perfonned. 
These  were  transportea  in  kwds^  and  piled  up  in 
thecapitoL 
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prevailed,  together  with  Valerius  Flaccos.    He 
had  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  this  candi- 
date against  Metellus,  more  from  animoaity  to 
the  competitor,  whose  great  authority,  pbced  in 
opposition  to  himself^  ne  dreaded, 
than  frcnn  any  re^rd  or  predilec- 
tion for  Flaocus.  Being  chosen,  in 
order  the  more  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  the  exercise  of  nis  power, 
he  entered  into  concert  vnth  the 
Tribune  Apuldus  Satuminus,  and,  it  is  probable, 
agreed  to  support  this  fiictious  demagogue  in  his 
pretensions  to  remain  in  ofiice  for  anoUier  year ; 
a  precedent  which  had  taken  place  only  in  the 
most  frurtious  times  of  the  republic,  and  which 
was  in  itself  more  dangerous  than  any  other  ie- 
election  whatever.    The  pemn  of  tne  tribune 
beinff  sacred,  his  will  was  absolute,  there  was  no 
checx  to  his  power  besides  the  fear  of  being  called 
to  account  at  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  and  if 
this  fear  were  removed  by  the  perpetuity  of  oflioe, 
it  was  a  power  yet  more  formidable  than  that  of 
the  dictator,  ana  to  be  restrained  only  by  the  di- 
visions which  might  arise  among  those  who  were 
joined  together  in  the  exercise  of  it 

The  fiu:tion  that  was  formed  by  Marius  and 
the  tribune  Satuminus,  vrith  thdr  adherents,  was 
fiirther  strenirthened  by  the  accession  of  the  prctor 
Glaucla.  This  perwn,  while  in  ofllice,  ana  as  he 
sat  in  jud^rment,  nad  reodved  an  affront  from  Sa- 
tuminus, m  having  his  chair  of  state  broken 
down,  for  presuming  to  occupy  any  part  in  the 
attention  or  the  people,  while  an  aasembly  called 
by  the  tribune  vras  met  He  nevertheless  chose 
to  overlook  this  insult,  in  order  to  be  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  consideration  which  was  now  em- 
joyed  by  theae  popular  leaders. 


UPON  the  extinction  of  the  wandering  na- 
tions which  had  now  for  some  time  molest^  the 
empire,  there  was  no  foreign  enemy  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  Italy.  The  wars  in  Thnce  and  in 
Spain  had  no  effect  beyond  the  provinces  in 
wnich  the^  subsisted.  The  insurrection  of  the 
shives  in  Sidly,  by  the  good  conduct  of  Aquilius 
the  consul,  to  whom  that  service  had  been  com- 
mitted, waa  near  being  quelled. 

Marius,  bdng  now  returned  to  the  dty,  might 
have  quitted  the  paths  of  ambition  with  uncom- 
mon distinction  and  honour.  An  ordinanr  con- 
sulate, after  his  having  been  so  often  called  upon 
in  times  of  danger,  as  the  person  most  likdy  to 
save  his  eountrjr,  could  make  no  addition  to  his 
glory.  EUs  bemg  set  aside  in  times  of  security 
and  leisure,  would  even  have  been  the  most 
honourable  and  flattering  comment  that  could 
have  been  made  on  his  former  elections. 

But  immoderate  thirrt  of  power,  and  extreme 
animodty  to  his  rivals,  not  elevation  of  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  Marius.  His  ambi- 
tion had  hitherto  passed  for  an  aversion  to  aristo- 
cratkal  usurpations.  But  hu  contempt  of  family 
distinctions,  the  oftpring  of  a  vanity  which  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  such  honours,  by  dashing 
with  the  established  subordinatum  ot  ranks  in  his 
country,  became  a  source  of  disaffection  to  the 
state  itself.  He  formed  views  upon  the  consulate 
yet  a  dxth  time ;  and  instead  or  the  moderation, 
or  the  satiety  of  honoun  with  which  he  pretended 
to  be  actuated  when  he  hoped  to  be  pressed  into 
oflloe,  he  empbyed  all  his  influence,  even  his 
money,  to  procure  a  re-election ;  and  accordingly 
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Upon  the  approach  of  the  tribunitian  elections, 
the  senate  and  nobles  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
vent the  re-election  of  Satuminus ;  and  nine  of 
the  new  candidates  were,  without  any  question, 
declared  to  be  duly  elected  in  preference  to  him. 
The^  tenth  place  too  was  actually  filled  by  the 
election  of  Is  onius  Sufenas,  whom  the  aristocracy 
had  supported  with  all  its  influence.  But  the 
party  of  Apuleius,  enm^  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, had  recourse  to  Yiolence,  forced  Nonius, 
thouffh  already  vested  with  the  sacred  character 
of  tnbune,  to  take  refufie  in  a  work-shop,  from 
whence  he  was  dragged^by  some  of  the  late  sol- 
diery attached  to  I^d^us,  and  slain.  The  assem- 
\Aj  broke  up,  and  sober  persons,  though  reputed 
of  the  popular  party,  retired  under  the  strongest 
impressions  of  affliction  and  terror. 

Marius  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  violent 
ieK>lution  from  the  senate,  and  was  in  no*  haste 
to  assemble  that  body.  Mean  time  Glaucia,  in 
the  night,  with  a  party  armed  with  daggers,  took 
possession  of  the  capitol  and  place  ofassembly, 
wad,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  having 
A[>ne  through  the  forms  of  election,  announced 
Apuleius  again  tribune,  in  the  plauoe  that  was 
vacated  by  toe  murder  of  Nonius.  This  furious 
demagogue  was  accordingly  reinstated  in  the  sa- 
cred character,  which,  tm>ugh  recently  viokted 
by  himself  was  still  reverb  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  He  was  continually  attended  by 
a  new  set  of  men  who  infested  the  streets,  free- 
men of  desperate  fortune,  whom  Marius,  con- 
tiaiy  to  the  established  forms  of  the  constitution, 
had  admitted  into  the  legions,  and  who  were 
grown  fierce  and  insolent,  as  partners  in  the  vic- 
tories of  that  general,  and  who  were  made  to 
expect  that,  in  case  the  popular  party  should  pre- 
vait,  they  themselves  should  have  estates  in  land 
and  oonubrtable  settlements. 

Under  the  terror  of  so  many  assassins,  who 
eonsideied  the  nobles  as  enemies  to  their  caus& 
Marius  with  his  faction  were  become  masters  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  better  sort  of  the  people 
were  deterred  from  frequenting  the  public  assem- 
Mies,^  and  no  one  had  coura^ge  to  propose,  that 
any  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  death  of  the 
tribune  Nonius^  in  whose  person  the  sacred  law 
was  again  set  at  nouffht.^ 

Apuleius  hastened  to  grati^  his 
Lttjgrarimi  party  by  proposing  popular  laws. 
One  to  seize  in  ue  name  of  the 
odblic,  those  lands  on  the  Po  which  had  lately 
Deen  desolated  by  the  migrations  of  the  barbarous 
nations^  and  to  distribute  them  in  lots  to  the 
poorer  citizens.' 

Another,  by  which  it  was  resolved,  that  in  the 
piovinoe  of  Africa  a  hundred  jugera  a  man  should 
oe  distributed  to  the  veterans  ^  that  new  settle- 
ments should  be  made  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Sicily :  and  that  the  money  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple at  Tolosa'  should  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  a  like  purpose :  that  wherover 
these  colonies  shoukl  be  planted,  Marius  should 
have  a  power  to  inscribe  at^  each  of  the  settle- 
meixtS)  three  aliens  into  the  list  of 
£sc  .FVw-  citizens."    That  the  price,  hitherto 

paid  for  com  by  the  people  at  the 
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public  granaries,  should  be  remitted,  and  that 
com  should  be  distributed  gratis. 

Upon  the  intention  to  obtain  the  last  of  those 
laws  bemg  known,  GL  Servilius  Cnpio)  one  of 
the  questors,  represented,  that  if  such  a  law 
should  nass,  there  would  be  an  end  of  industry; 
good  order,  and  government ;  and  that  the  trea- 
sury of  Rome  would  not  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  eipense*  He  exhorted  the  senate  to  empkry 
every  measure  to  defeat  the  motion.  And  this 
body  accordingly  made  a  resolution,  that  whoever 
attempted  to^itain  the  law  in  question  should  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  count^.  But  Apuleius 
was  not  to  be  restrained  by  the  terrors  of  this  re- 
solution. He  proceeded  to  propose  the  law  in 
the  usual  form,  and  had  planted  the  rails  and 
ballotine  urns  for  the  people  to  give  their  votes, 
when  Cspio,  with  a  body  of  his  attendants,  had 
the  couraffe  to  attack  the  tribune,  broke  down  the 
steps,  and  overset  the  balloting  urns;  an  action 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  impteached  upon  an 
accusation  of  treason,  but  by  which,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  disappointed  the  designs  of  the  faction.' 

ApuleiuS)  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  to  remove  every  impediment  firom 
his  own  designs,  brought  forward  a  number  of 
new  relations.  One  to  confirm  a  former  statute, 
by  which  the  acts  of  the  tribes  were  declared  to 
have  the  force  of  laws.  Another,  declaring  it  to 
be  treason  for  any  person  to  interrupt  a  tnbune 
in  putting  a  question  to  the  people.  A  third, 
obliging  3ie  senate  to  confirm  every  act  of  the 
tribes  within  five  days  after  such  act  had  passed, 
and  requiring  every  senator,  under  pain  or  a  fine, 
and  of  being  stmck  off  the  rolls,  to  take  an  oath 
to  abide  by  these  regulations.  While  these  mo- 
tions were  in  debate,  some  one  of  the  party  who 
opposed  them,  in  order  to  stop  the  career  of  this 
factious  tribune,  observed,  that  it  thundered;  a 
circumstance  which,  upon  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  the  Roman  augurs,  was  sufficient  to  suspend 
any  business  in  which  the  people  were  engaged, 
and  to  break  up  their  assembly.  "  If  you  be  not 
silent,"  said  Apuleius  to  the  person  who  observed 
that  it  thundered,  "  you  will  also  find  that  it  haib." 
The  assembly  accoraingly,  without  being  deterred 
by  this  interposition  of  the  auspices,  putsod  acta 
to  these  several  purposes.  The  power  of  the 
senate  was  entirely  suppressed,  their  part  of  the 
legislature  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  and  even 
this  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  withhold.  Ma- 
rius called  them  together,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  consider  wlut  res^ution  they  were  to  take 
with  respect  to  a  change  of  so  much  importance, 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the.  oath  which 
vTss  to  be  exacted  from  the  members.  The  old 
v?arrior  is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  practised 
an  artifice  by  which  he  imposed  on  many  of  the 
members,  and  which  aiVerwjuds  furnished  him 
with  a  pretence  for  removing  his  enemy  Metdlus 
from  their  councils.  He  declared  himself  with 
great  warmth  against  taking  the  oath,  and  by  his 
example  led  other  senators  to  express  their  senti- 
ments. Metellus,  in  particular,  assured  the  as- 
sembly, ^t  it  was  his  own  resolution  never  to 
come  under  such  an  engagement. 

While  the  senators  relied  on  the  concurrence 
of  Marius  in  refusing  the  oath,  the  time  appointed 
for  administering  it  nearly  approached ;  and  this 
consul,  a^r  the  third  day  was  far  spent,  assem- 
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bbd  the  ientCe,  wt  forth  the  dangeioufl  itate  of 
the  commonweslth ;  at  the  nme  time  expreMed 
his  own  fean  of  the  dkturbanoes  that  migDt  arise 
if  the  senate  refused  to  gratify  the  people  in  this 
matter ;  and  while  multitudes  were  assembled  in 
the  streets  to  know  the  issue  of  thdr  councils,  he 
wqniied  that  the  oath  should  be  administered.  He 
himself  took  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  senate, 
and  the  joy  of  the  populace  assembled  by  Apuleius, 
who  sounded  applause  through  erezy  part  of  the 
streets.  MeteUus  alone,  of  all  who  were  present, 
refused  to  oomply,  and  withstood  all  the  intreaties 
of  his  friends^  who  represented  the  danger  with 
idiich  he  was  threatened.  **If  it  yoere  alvaya 
waje  to  do  rigkt^*'  he  said,  **wha  wnUd  eter  do 
tmnrng?  But  good  men  are  distinguUhedy  by 
ekoonng  to  do  right  even  vhen  it  i»  least  for 
their  eafety  to  do  »oJ' 

On  the  following  day  the  tribune  Satuminus 
entered  the  aenati^  and,  not  being  stopped  by  the 
negati^  of  any  or  his  own  colleagues,. the  only 
power  that  could  restrain  him,  dragged  MeteUus 
horn  hb  nboe,  and  proffered  an  act  of  attainder 
and  bamsbment  agaust  him,  for  having  refused 
the  oath  which  was  enjoined  b^  the  people. 
Many  of  the  most  respectable  ortizens  offered 
their  aid  to  defend  this  illustrious  senator  by 
fbroe^  but  he  himself  declined  being  the  subject 
of  annr  dril  commolioo,  and  went  into  exile. 

yniile  the  act,  which  afterwards  passed  for 
hii  banishment  was  prepaihig,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  **If  the  times  should  mnnd,  I  shall  recover 
my  station;  if  not,  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  absent 
from  hence."  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Smyrna, 
conducted  his  retirement  with  great  dignity  dur- 
ing hb  exile^  and  probably  felt  as  he  ouffht  that 
any  censure  mflieted  by  men  of  a  vile  and  profli- 
gate character  was  an  mmonr. 

In  these  transactions  elapsed  the  second  year 
bi  which  Apuleius  filled  the  office  of  tribune; 
and,  being  fiiwmred  b^  a  supinenem  of  the  oppo- 
site puty,  contracted  m  a  seeming  despair  or  the 
republic^  he  prevailed  yet  a  third  time  in  being 
vested  with  this  fomudaole  power.  To  court  tne 
fiivour  of  the  people,  he  afiected  to  credit  what 
was  alleged  oonoeming  the  birth  of  Equitius; 
and  under  the  name  of  Caius  GrMchum^  son  of 
Tiberius,  had  this  impsetor  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  office  of  trioone.  ThenameofGhao- 
chus^  in  this  station,  awakened  the  menwnr  of 
former  hopes  and  of  former  resentments.  The 
party  had  destined  GHanda  for  the  consulate,  and 
wpear  to  have  lefk  Marius  out  of  their  councils. 
This  will  perhaps  account  for  the  conduct  with 
whkh  he  concluded  his  administntkm  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

At  the  eleotioD  which  fblkmed,  the  interest  of 
the  nobles  was  exerted  for  Marcus  Antonius  and 
C.  Memmins.  The  first  vtas  declared  consul, 
and  the  second  was  likely  to  prevail  over  QIau- 
cia;  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  that  were 
assembled  to  vote^  a  sadden  tumult  arose;  Mem- 
mhis  viras  beset  and  murdered;  and  the 
akrmed  at  so  strange  an  outrage,  were 
with  a  panic,  and  flra. 

In  the  night,  GlauciB,  Satnminu%  and  the 
SadaiM, 


J  being  known  to  be  met  in  secret 
ONifiBrence^  all  the  dtiaens  who  yet  retained  any 
regard  fbr  the  eommonwealth,  crowded  toeether, 
in  fear  of  what  ao  desperate  a  ftctbn  might  at- 
AH  the  voices  were  united  against  Sa- 
I  the  iuimusfld  author  of  so  many  disor- 


ders and  nrarders.  It  was  proposed,  without 
delay,  to  seize  his  person,  either  living  or  dead : 
but  being  put  on  his  guard,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  storm  so  likely  to  break  on  his  head,  he  thought 
proper,  with  the  other  leaders  of  his  party  and 
their  retainers  in  arms,  to  seize  the  capitol,.  and 
thei^  to  secure  themselves,  and  to  overawe  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  no  longer  to  bo 
doubted  that  the  republic  was  in  a  state  of  war. — 
Marius,  who  had  fomented  these  troubles  from 
averrion  to  the  nobles,  now  remained  nndeter- 
mined  what  part  he  should  act.  But  the  senate 
being  assembled,  gave  the  usual  charge  to  him- 
self and  his  colleaj^nes  to  avert  the  duiger  with 
which  the  repubhc  was  threatened;  and  both 
these  officers,  however  much  they  were  disposed 
to  favour  the  sedition,  being  in  this  manner  armed 
with  the  sword  of  the  commonwealth,  were  obfiged 
to  employ  it  in  support  of  the  public  peace.  The 
senators^  the  knignts,  and  all  the  citizens  of  rank 
repaired  in  arms  to  their  standard.  Antonius^ 
consul  elected  fbr  the  following  year,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  partisans  of  the  faction  from  resorting 
to  the  city,  was  stationed  in  the  suburbs  with  an 
armed  force.^  The  capitol  was  invested  in  form, 
and  appears  to  have  held  out  some  days ;  at  the 
end  or  which,  in  order  to  oblige  the  rebels  to  sur- 
render, thepipes  that  supplied  them  with  water 
were  cut  off.  This  had  the  mtended  effect  They 
submitted  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  to  them; 
and  Marius,  still  inclined  to  treat  them  with  fovour. 
had  them  confined  to  the  hall  of  the  senate  till 
forther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  a  great  party 
of  citizens,  who  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  repubuc,  impatient  of  delay,  and  thinking  it 
dangerous  to  spare  such  daring  offenders,  boet 
them  instantly  m  their  place  of  confinement,  and 
put  the  whole  to  the  sword.' 

It  was  reported,  though  afterwards  questioned 
upon  a  solemn  occasion,*  that  Caius  Kabtrius^  a 
senator  of  distinction,  having  cut  off  the  head  of 
Apuleius^  carried  it  as  a  trophy,  agreeable  to  the 
manners  of  those  times,  and  had  it  presented  for 
some  days  at  all  the  entertainments  which  were 
given  on  this  occasion,  and  at  which  he  was  aguest 

This  was  the  fourth  tribunitian  sedition  raised 
to  a  dangerous  height,  and  quelled  by  the  vigour 
and  resolution  of  Uie  noUes.  Marius,  who  liad 
been  obliged  to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  senate 
on  this  occasion,  saw  his  projects  baffled,  and  his 
credit  greatly  impaired.  Pmtarch  relates,  that 
he  soon  after  chose  to  leave  the  dty  for  some  time, 
on  pretence  of  a  desire  to  viat  the  province  oi 
Asia,  where  his  active  spirit  formed  the  project 
of  new  vrars^  for  the  conduct  of  which  he. was 
much  better  qualified  than  for  the  administration 
ofaflkirs  in  peace. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  this  dangerous  sedi- 
tion, the  commonwealth  vtas  restored  to  a  state 
which,  compared  to  the  late  imx- 
U.  C.  693.  tiue  or  dvU  contention  and  military 
execution,  may  have  deserved  the 
M  dfntoiifw,  name  of  public  order.  One  office 
^.  PmtkmmiuB  q(  consul  was  still  vacant;  and 
the  election  proceeding   without 


jUHnng. 


1  Cioero  pro  C.  Rabirio. 

9  Plat,  in  Mario.  Araiaa  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  Oros. 
lib.  V.  c.  17.  Flor.  lib.  iii.  AucLde  VirisDluBl.  Cicero 
in  Sextiana,  ia  CataL  lib.  i.  Philip,  lib.  viii.  et  pro 
Caio  Rabirio. 

3  At  tbs  trial  of  Rabiriat,  when,  some  years  after- 
wards* bs  was  aeeuwd  of  bavisf  killed  SataraSaos. 
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dutatbanoe,  Postfaumias  Albiniu  was  joined  to 
AntoniuB.  Most  of  the  other  elections  had  also 
been  favoarable  to  the  nobles;  and  the  majority 
even  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  inclined 
to  respect  the  senate  and  the  aristocracy,  as  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  govemment 

The  first  effect  of  this  happy  recovery  was  a 
motion  to  recall  Metellus  from  banishment  In 
this  motion  two  of  the  tribunes,  GU  Pompdus 
Rofiis  and  L.  Porcius  Cato  concurred.  But  Ma- 
rina having  opposed  it  with  all  his  influence,  and 
Publius  Furius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  having 
interposed  his  negative,  it  could  not  at  that  time 
be  carried  into  execution.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  same  motion  being  renewed  by  the  tribune 
Callidius,  and  Furius  having  repeated  his  neea- 
tive^  Metellus,  son  of  the  exUe,  in  presence  of  Uie 
peo{)le,  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  em- 
Dracing  the  tribune's  knees,  be^eched  him  not 
to  witMtand  the  recallof  his  father.  The  young 
man,  from  this  action,  afterwards  acquired  the 
surname  of  Pius;  and  the  tribune,  msolently 
spuming  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  served  his 
cause  by  that  act  of  inaignitv  perhaps  more  efiec- 
tually  than  he  could  have  done  by  lending  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  his  request  Tlie  people,  ever 
governed  by  their  present  passions,  were  moved 
with  tenderness  and  with  indignation.  They 
proceeded,  without  regard  to  the  negative  of  Fu- 
rius, under  emotions  of  sympathy  for  the  son,  to 
recal  the  exiled  &ther.  The  messenger  of  the 
republic  charged  with  the  intimation  of  this  reso- 
lution to  Metellus^  found  him  at  Tralles  in  Ly- 
dia,  among  the  spectators  at  a  piubfic  show.^  When 
the  letters  were  delivered  to  him,  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  entertainment  without  opening 
them ;  by  this  mark  of  indifference,  treating  tiie 
fiivour  of  a  disorderly  populace  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  ho  had  shown  to  their  censure. 

The  senate,  now  become  the  supreme  power  at 
Rome,  by  the  distaste  which  all  reasonable  men 
had  taken  to  the  violence  of  the  opposite  party, 
were  gratified,  not  merely  with  the  test  of  supe- 
riority they  had  gained  in  the  recallof  Metellus, 
but  likewise  in  &e  down&ll  of  some  of  the  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  active  in  the  late  disorders. 
Publius  Furiu^  now  become  an  object  of  general 
detestation,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  law  of  Apuleius, 
which  declared  it  treason  to  interrupt  a  tribune  in 
putting  a  (question  to  the  people.  Being  accused 
by  Canuleius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  violating 
tois  law,  he  was  by  the  populace,  who  are  ever 
carried  l^  the  torrent,  ana  prompt  for  execution, 
prevented  ftom  making  his  defence ;  and,  though 
a  tribune,  put  to  death.  Decianus,  another  of  toe 
tribunes,  in  8Upjx>rting  the  charge  against  Furiu& 
happened  to  speak  with  regret  of^the  death  of 
SatuminuB,  a  crime  for  which  he  incurred  a  pro- 
secution, and  was  banished.^  ^  So  stroiu^  was  the 
tide  of  popularity  now  opposite  to  ite  ute  direc- 
tion, and  so  fatal  even  to  their  own  cause  fre- 
quently are  the  precedents  or  rules  by  which 
vkJent  men  think  to  obtain  discretionary  power 
to  themselves.  The  murder  of  Nonius  was  a 
precedent  to  justify  the  execution  of  Apuleius, 
and  both  were  followed  by  that  of  Furius.  The 
law  which  made  it  treason  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Apuleius,  was  employed  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  the  operations  of  his  enemies 
against  hinwelf  and  his  factbn. 
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Amidst  these  triumphs  of  the  anstocmtieal  nai^ 
ty,  Sextus  Titiua,  one  of  the  tribunes,  still  nad 
the  courage  to  move  a  revival  of  the  Agrarian 


law  of  Gracchus.  The  proposal  was  acceptable 
ia  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  And  the  edict 
was  accord'mgly  passed  $  but  it  was  observed,  that 
while  the, people  were  met  on  this  budnesa,  two 
ravens  fought  in  the  air  above  the  place  of  a»> 
sembly,  and  the  college  of  augurs,  on  pretenos 
of  this  un&vourable  omen,  annulled  the  decree.* 
Titius,  the  author  of  it,  was  soon  after  condemn- 
ed for  having  in  his  house  the  statue  of  Satu^ 
ninus.7 

The  consul  Aquilius  letumed  from  Sicily  i 
and  having  had  an  ovation  or  proceanon  on  foot 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Sicilian  slaves,  was  on  the 
following  year  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in 
his  provmce.  He  oUled  no  exculpatonr  evidence^ 
nor  deigned  to  court  the  fisivour  of  his  judgesi 
But  w&n  about  to  receive  sentence,  M.  Anto- 
nius,  who  had  pleaded  his  cause,  tore  open  the 
vest  of  his  client,  and  displayed  to  the  court  and 
the  audience  the  scars  which  he  bore  in  his  breast, 
and  which  were  the  marks  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service  of  his  countr^r.  Upon  this  spectacle 
a  sudden  emotion  of  pity^  or  n^pect  decided 
against  the  former  conviction  of  the  court,  and 
unfixed  the  resolution,  which  a  few  momento  h^ 
fore  they  had  taken  to  condemn  the  accused. 

Amonff  the  eventa  which  diatmguiihed  the  con- 
sulate of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Posthumius  Albi- 
nu%  may  be  reckoned  the  birth  of  Caius  Julius 
Cssar,  for  whose  ambition  the  seeds  of  tribuni- 
tian  duorder  now  sown  were  preparing  a  identic' 
fill  harvest  This  birth,  it  is  said,  was  ushered 
in  with  many  presages  and  tokens  of  fntuie 
greatness.  Ii  indeed  we  were  to  believe,  thai 
nature  in  this  manner  gives  intimation  of  impend- 
ing events,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  her 
most  ominous  signs  were  employed  to  mark  tlie 
birth  of  a  personage  who  was  destined  to  changie 
the  whole  face  of  the  political  world,  and  to  lay 
Rome  herself  with  afl  the  nations  she  had  con- 
quered, under  a  perpetuated  military  government 

Antonius  and  AJbinus  were  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  GL  Cscilius  l\4*^lhis  and 
U.  C.  655.  Titus  Didius.  The  war  still  oon- 
o  nmMiMM  ^^HBd  in  Spain,  and  feU  to  tiie 
MrtHhitJfnt,  lot  of  Didius.  Upon  his  arrival 
T.JHUms.  in  the  province^  jOolabella,  the 

proj^nBtor,  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  and.  tor  his  victories  in  Spain,  obtained 
a  triumpn.  Metellus  remained  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  fifiairs  in  Italy. 

The  administration  of  the  present  year  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  act  in  which 
Ln  CmeilU  bou  consuls  concurred^  and  which 
Didia.  is  therefore  marked  in  the  title 

with  their  joint  names.  The  Ro- 
man peode  had  firequentiy  experienced  the  delect 
of  their  forms  in  the  manner  of  enacting  lawc 
Factbus  tribunes  had  it  in  th^  power  to  cany 
motions  by  surprise,  and  to  pass  in  the  same  law 
a  variety  of  clauses;  and,  by  obliging  the  ^eapie 
to  pass  or  reject  the  whole  in  one  vot^  frequently 
obtained,  under  the  &vour  of  some  popular 
clauses,  acta  of  a  very  dangerotis  tendency.  To 
prevent  this  abuse,  it  was  now  enacted,  upon  the 
joint  motbn  of  the  consuls  Cedlius  and  l>idiu% 


5  JaliuB  Obseqiiens.      6  Cieero  de  LegibQSt  HIk  U. 
7  IbW-proCRab'  '      "*'   * "^    "      "" 
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that  every  proposed  law  should  be  made  public 
three  market  days  before  it  could  receive  the 
assent  of  the  people :  that  all  its  different  cleanses 
should  be  separately  voted :  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  people  to  pass  or  reject  the  whole 
or  an]^  partofit.i 

Tlua  law  had  a  salutary  tendency;  and,  though 
far  from  sufficient  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  late 
evils,  it  served  for  a  tune  to  stop  the  current  of 
tribunitian  violence;  but  while  the  source  was 
open,  any  mere  temporary  stajgnation  could  only 
tend  to  mcrease  the  force  with  which  it  occa- 
nonally  burst  over  every  impediment  of  law  or 
^ood  order  that  was  placed  in  its  way.  And  the 
mefficacy  of  measures  taken  upon  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  dangerous  sedition  to  eradicate  the 
evil,  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  men 
are  led,  in  most  cases,  to  make  any  great  and 
thorough  reformation. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  about  this  time, 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  animosity  of  the  people 
to  the  senate  and  nobles,  this  superior  class  of  the 
citizens  were  the  patrons  of  austerity,  and  con- 
tended for  sumptuary  laws,  while  the  j^pular 
tribunes  contended  for  license.  "  What  is  your 
Kberty,"  said  the  tribune  Duronius  to  the  people 
(while  he  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  sumptuary 
law  of  Fannius^  "if  you  may  not  consume  what 
is  your  own;  if  you  must  he  restrained  by  rule 
and  measure;  if  you  must  be  stinted  in  your 
pleasures?  het  vm  shake  off,  I  pray  you,  these 
musty  remains  of  antiauity,  and  make  free  to  en- 
joy what  we  and  our  uthere  have  gained."' 

For  the  petulance  of  these  expressions,  this 
tribune  was,  by  the  judgment  of 
U.  C.  656.  the  censors,  on  the  following  year, 
Cn.  OorneUnt  expcUed  from  the  senate ;  and  he 
LMtuhu.  took  his  revenge  by  prosecuting 

P.  Lieiniut  the  censor  Antonius  for  bribery  in 
CrMtuM.  canvassine  for  his  office. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentums  and  Publius  Licinius 
Crassua  being  raised  to  the  office  of  consul,  the 
latter  was  appointed  to  relieve  Didius  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  to  succeed  Metellus  in  Italy.  There 
is,  during  some  years,  a  considerable  blank  in  the 
materials  from  which  we  collect  this  history; 
little  more  isirecorded  than  the  succession  of  con- 
■uls  with  the  number  of  years,  and  a  few  particu- 
lars that  ill  supply  the  mterval  in  our  accounts 
of  what  passed  in  the  city,  or  in  the  series  of  im- 
portant affiurs  abroad.  So  far  as  these  particu- 
lan,  however,  can  be  referred  to  their  respective 
dates^  it  will  be  proper,  while  we  endeavour  to 
mark  the  lajpse  of  timc^  to  record  them  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  happened. 

In  the  present  year  are  dated  two  remsirkable 
acts  of  the  senate;  one  to  condemn 
U.  C.  656.  the  use  of  magic,  another  to  pro- 
hibit human  sacrifices :  >  the  nrst 
proceeding,  perhaps,  from  oredulity  in  the  au- 
thors of  the  law,  the  other  implying  some  re- 
mains of  a  gross  aAd  inhuman  superstition, 
which  was  stiS  entertained  by  the  people  though 
lejected  by  the  government.^ 

In  tlie  following  consulate  the  kingdom  of 
Cyrene  was  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Pto- 
lemy Apion,  the  late  king.  But,  as  this  people 
professed  themselves  to  be  the  general  patrons  of 


U.  C.  658. 

JL  laciniut 
Crastus,  Q. 
Mkeiut  Sue- 
90la.  Let  JA- 
einia  JUueia 
dt  Civibms  re- 
fentUs. 


1  Cie.  Philip.  ▼.  Pro  donao  sua.   EpisC.  ad  Atticum, 
lib.ii. 
S  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c  9.        3  PUa.  Ub.  xxx.  c  1. 
4  Oioa.  Casnus,  lib.  xlii.  p.  S20. 


liberty,  where  this  blessing  was  not  forfeited  by 
some  act  of  ingratitude  or  perfidy  in  their  allies^ 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  legacy,  leav- 
ing the  subjects  of  Cyrene  to  retain  for  some  time 
the  independence  of*^ their  nation  with  a  species 
of  popular  government ;  and  in  this  form  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  a  separate  state,  untd, 
in  a  general  arrangement  made  of  all  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  empire,  they  came  to  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  province. 
The  following  consuls  gave  its  name  and  iia 
date  to  an  act  of  the  people  nearly 
of  the  same  tenour  with  some  of 
those  formerly  passed  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  aliens.  The  inhabitants 
of  Italy  still  continued  the  practice 
of  crowding  to  Rome,  in  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  in  a  body  the 
prerogative  of  citizens,  or  at  least 
of  intruding  themselves,  as  many 
of  them  separately  did,  into  some  of  the  tribes,  by 
whidi  persons  of  this  description,  from  voting  at 
elections,  came  themselves  by  degrees  to  be  elected 
into  the  higher  offices  of  state. 

Times  of  faction  were  extremely  favourable  to 
this  intrusion  of  strangers.  Different  leaden  con- 
nived at  the  enrohnent  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  &vour  their  respective  parties.  And  the  fiic- 
tious  tribunes,  in  whatever  degree  they  may  have 
/avoured  the  general  claim  ofthe  allies  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  Romans,  treated  the  subject  as  matter 
of  opposition  to  the  senate.  They  expect^  to 
raise  the  storm  of  popular  animosity  and  tumult 
with  the  more  ease,  in  proportion  as  the  numben 
of  the  people  increased.  By  the  act  of  Licinius 
and  Miicius,  nevertheless,  a  scrutiny  was  set  on 
foot,  and  all  who,  without  a  just  title,  ventured 
to  exercise  any  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
remitted  to  their  several  boroughs.* 

In  this  consulate  is  likewise  dated  the  trial  of 
Servilius  Cspio,  for  his  supposed  misconduct 
about  ten  yearo  before  in  bis  command  of  the 
army  against  the  Cimbri.  He  had  exasperated 
the  popular  faction,  by  opposing  the  act  of  Sa- 
turninus  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn, 
and  his  enemies  were  now  encouraged  to  raise 
this  prosecution  against  him.  The  people  gave 
sentence  of  condemnation,  and  violently  drove 
from  the  place  of  assembly  two  of  the  tribunes 
who  ventured  to  interpose  their  negative  in  his 
favour.  Authors,  according  to  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  have  differed  in  their  accounts  of  the  sequel ; 
some  affirming  that  Cspio^  being  put  to  death  in 
prison,  lus  boory  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
as  that  of  a  traitor,  and  cast  into  the  river ;  others, 
that  he  was,  by  the  favour  of  Antistius^  one  of 
the  tribunes,  rescued,  or  enabled  to  make  his 
escape.* 

C.  Norbanus,  who  was  said  to  be  author  of  the 
riot  which  occasioned  the  condemnation  of  Cspio, 
and  the  supposed  cruel  execution  of  that  citizen, 
was  on  the  foUowing  year  brought  to  trial  liim- 
self  for  mal-administration  and  edition  in  office ; 
but,  by  his  own  ^pularity,  and  the  address  of 
the  orator  Antomus,  who  pleaded  his  cause,  was 
acquitted.^ 

The  war  in  Spain  still  continued;  and  the 
Romans,  having  gained  considerable  victories, 
sent  ten  commissioners,  to  endeavour,  in  conceit 
with  Crassus  and  Didius,  to  make  such  arrange- 


5  Akod.  in  Orat.  pro  OomeUo  Mi^Jesi.  reo. 

6  VaL  Max.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.    7  Cioero  de  Orator. Ub.  0. 
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might  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  those 
pnmnoee:  bat  in  vain;  hostilities  were  again 
renewed  in  the  following  year. 

L.  ComeliuB  Sylla,  who  had 
been  questor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
six  hundred  and  forty-six,  now, 
afier  an  interval  of  about  fourteen 
years,  and  i^thout  having  been 
edile,  stood  candidate  for  the  office 
of  prctor.  Whether  his  neglect  ofpohtical  hon- 
cfun,  during  this  jwriod,  proceeded  from  idleness, 
or  from  want  of  ambition,  is  uncertain.  His 
character  will  justify  either  construction,  being 
equally  susceptible  of  dissipation,  and  of  the  dis- 
dain of  ordinary  distinctions.  The  people,  how- 
ever, refused  to  gratify  him  in  his  desire  of  passing 
on  to  the  office  of  pnetor  without  being  euile ;  as 
they  were  resolved  to  be  gratified  with  the  mag- 
niiioent  shows  of  wild  beasts,  which  his  supposed 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  Mauritania  en- 
abled nim  to  furnish.  But  to  remove  this  objec- 
tion to  his  preferment,  he  gave  out,  that  as  prstor 
he  was  to  exhibit  the  same  shows  which  were 
expected  from  him  as  edile :  and  having,  in  the 
following  year,  persisted  in  his  suit,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly elected,  and  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  the  people;  insomuch,  that  he  b  said  to  have 
let  loose  in  the  dicus  a  hundred  maned  or  male 
lions,  and  to  have  exhibited  the  method  of  bait- 
ing or  fighting  them  by  Mauritanian  huntsmen.* 
Such  was  the  price  which  candidates  for  prefer- 
ment at  Rome  were  obliged  to  pay  for  public 
iavour. 

In  this  variable  scene,  where  so  many  particu- 
lar men  excelled  in  genius  and  magnanimity, 
while  the  state  itself  was  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  capricious  and  disorderly  multitude,  P. 
Rutilius,  late  questor  in  Asia,  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle suffident  to  counterbalance  the  lions  of  Syl- 
la ;  and,  if  it  were  permitted  in  any  case  whatever 
to  treat  our  county  with  disdain,  an  instance  to 
be  applauded  of  the  just  contempt  with  which 
the  undeserved  resentments  of  corrupt  and  ma- 
licious men  ought  to  be  received.  Ha>ing  reform- 
ed many  abuses  of  the  equestrian  tax-gatherers 
in  the  province  which  he  governed,  he  was  him- 
flelf  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  an  equestrian 
jury,  to  &  tried  for  the  crime  he  had  restrained 
in  others.  In  this  situation  he  declined  the  aid 
of  any  friend,  told  the  judges  he  would  make  no 
defence;  but  stated  the  pwrticulars  by  which  he 
bad  offended  his  prosecutors,  left  the  court  to  de- 
cide, and,  being  condemned,  retired  to  Smyrna, 
where  he  ever  after  lived  in  great  tranquillitv,  and 
cook)  not  be  prevailed  on,  even  by  Sylla  m  the 
heiffht  of  his  power,  to  return  to  Rome.9  Great 
as  the  state  and  republic  of  Rome  was  become^ 
unmerited  disgrace  was  certainly  a  just  object  of 
contempt  or  indifference. 

The  proconsuls,  Didius  and  Crassus,  were  per- 
mitted to  triumph  for  victories  obtained  in  Spain, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  establish  the  peace  of 
that  country.  The  war  wluch  broke  out  afresh 
in  one  of  the  provinces  was  committed  to  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  and  the  care  of  the  other  to  Per- 
penna,  one  of  the  consuls.  Flaccus,  near  the  town 
of  Belgida,  obtained  a  great  victory,  in  which 


8  PUn.  lib.  viii.  c  l& 

9  Val.  Max.  lib.  vi.  e.  17.  Liv.  lib.  Izx.  Orosios, 
lilk  V.  e.  17.  Cic.  de  Orator,  et  in  Bruto.  Pcdianus 
in  DiviQaUonem.    Velleius,  Ub.  ii. 


were  slain  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  i 
but  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  canton  to  submit. 
Such  of  the  people  as  were  inclined  to  capitulate^ 
deliberating  on  terms,  were  beset  by  their  feUow- 
citizen^  and  the  house  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled being  set  on  fire,  they  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  war  having  been  likewise 
n.  C.  661.  renewed  with  the  Thradans  on  the 
C  aaudiut  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Greminius^ 
Puicher,  who  commanded  there  in  the  qual- 

M.  Ptrptnnm,  fty  of  propraetor,  was  defeated,  and 
the  province  over-run  by  the  enemy. 

The  pnetor  Sylla,  at  the  expiration  of  his  (»- 
ficc,  was  sent  into  Asia  with  a  commission  to  re- 
store Ariaratbcs  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadoda, 
which  had  IJeen  seized  by  Mithridates,  and  to 
restore  Pylamenes  *X)  that  of  Paphlagonia,  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  iNicomedes  king 
of  Bithynia.  The  prstor  Jiaving  successfiillj 
executed  both  these  commissions,  continued  his 
journey  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  a  con- 
ference, and  concluded  a  treaty  with  an  ambas- 
sador from  Ariafathes  king  of  the  Parthians.io 

From  an  edict  of  the  censors.  On!  Domitius 
Ahenobeurbus  and  On.  Liciniiis  Crassus, condemn- 
ing the  schools  of  Latin  rhetoric,'*  it  appears  that 
the  Romans,  during  this  period^  still  received  with 
reluctance  the  refinements  which  were  gradually 
taking  place  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  other 
arts.  "Whereas  information,"  said  the  censors 
in  their  edict,  "has  been  lodged  before  us  that 
schools  are  kept  by  certain  pensons,  under  the  title 
of  Latin  rhetoricians,  to  which  the  youth  of  this 
city  resort,  and  at  which  they  pass  entire  days  in 
frivolity  and  sbth;  and  whereas  our  ancestors 
have  determined  what  their  chiklren  should  learn, 
and  what  exercises  they  ought  to  frequent :  these 
innovations  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  eor 
forefathers  being,  in  our  opinion,  (tensive  and 
wrong,  we  publish  these  presents,  that  both  mar- 
ten and  scnolars,  given  to  these  illicit  practioos^ 
may  be  duly  appriwd  of  our  pleasure."*^  Cicero 
being  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  employed 
in  learning,  that  eloquence  for  which  he  became 
so  famous,  was  probably  involved  in  this  censures 
as  frequenting  the  schools  which,  by  this  fonnai 
edict  uf  the  magistrate,  were  condemned. 

In  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Philippus  and 
Sext  Julius  Ceesar,  according  to  Pliny,  there 
were  in  the  Roman  treasury  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pondo^'  of  gold}*  or  between  sixty  and 
seventy  or  eighty  millions  sterling.  In  the  same 
year  a  present  sent  from  the  kin^  df  Mauritania 
bad  nearly  produced  a  civil  war  m  the  common- 
wealth, and  greatly  inflamed  the  passions  from 
which  that  calamity  soon  after  arose.  Boochu% 
in  order  to  remind  the  Romans  of  the  merit  he 
had  acquired  by  delivering  Jugurtha  into  their 
hands,  had  caused  this  scene  to  oe  represented  in 
a  groupe  of  images  of  gold,  containing  his  own 
fiffure,  that  of  Jugurtha,  and  that  of  Sylla,  to 
whom  the  unhappy  prince  was  delivered  xxp, 
Marhis,  under  whose  auspices  this  transactibn 
had  p4s8ed,  being  provoked  at  having  no  nlaoe  in 
the  representation  of  it,  attempted  to  pull  down 


10  Plutarch,  in  Sylla.  Appian.  in  Mitbridatieo.  Jus- 
lin.  lib.  zzziii.    Btrabo,  lib.  zii. 

11  Cioer.  de  Orator,  lib.  iii.  c.  84. 
IS  A.  GeUius,  lib.  zv.  c.  11. 

13  Tbe  Roman  pondo  of  ten  onnees, 

14  Plin.  Harduem,  lib.  zzziii.  e.  3. 
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the  images  after  they  had  been  erectcrd  in  the 
place  of  their  destination  in  the  capitol.  Sylla 
was  equally  8oIicitoua.to  have  them  remain;  and 
the  contest  was  likely  to  end  in  violence,  if  mat- 
ters of  greater  moment  had  not  arisen  to  occupy 
the  ardent  and  vehement  spirit  of  these  rivals. 

The  expectations  of  all  parties  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  Italy,  were  now  raised  by  the  projects' 
of  Livius  Drusus,  an  active  tribune^  who^  m  order 
to  distinguish  himself,  brought  forward  many  sub- 
jects of  the  greatest  concern  to  the  public  He 
acted  at  first  in  concert  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  senate,  and  was  supported  by  them  m  order 
to  obtain  some  Amendment  in  the  law  as  it  then 
stood  with  respect  to  the  courts  of  justice.  The 
equestrian  order  had  acquired  exclusive  poeses- 
^n  of  the  judicature.  The  s^ia- 
IfKdiJndi'  tors  wished  to  recover  at  least  a  sHare 
^  in  that  prerogative ;  and  Drusus,  in 

order  tb  gratify  them,  moved  for  an 
act  of  which  the  tenoency  was,  to  restore  the  ju- 
dicative power  of  the  senate :  to  prevent  opoosi- 
tion  from  the  equestrian  order^  he  proposeo,  at 
once,  to  enrol  three  hundred  knights  mto  the  sen- 
ate :  and  that  the  senators^  who  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred,  might  not  withstand  this  increase  of 
their  numbers^  he  left  to  each  the  nomination  of 
one  of  the  new  members,  proposinff,  that  from  the 
six  hundred  so  constituted  the  usta  of  judges 
should  be  taken.*  Many  of  the  knights  were  re- 
conciled to  this  arranffement,  by  the  hopes  of  be- 
coming senators;  but  the  order,  m general^  seem  to 
have  considered  it  as  a  snare  laid  to  depnve  them 
of  their  consec^uence  in  the  ffovemment  of  their 
country ;  and  mdividuals  refused  to  accept  of  a 
place  in  the  senate,  at  the  hazard  of  so  ff  reat  and 
so  sudden  a  change  in  the  condition  of  tsaeki  own 
order,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.3 

This  tribune  likewiee  proposed 
Ltz  J^TssHM.  an  act  to  debase  the  silver  com,  by 
v^  mixinff  an  eighth  of  alloy.   But  thie 

part  o?  lus  project  which  gave  the 
greatest  alarm,  was  that  which  related  to  the  in- 
went  citiseens  of  Rome,  and  to  the  inhabitants 
oT  Italy  in  general 

With  a  view  to  sratify  the  poorer 
LtK  4i  CU^  citizens  he  propose^  that  all  the  new 
nus,  settlements,  projected  by  the  law  of 

Caius  Gracchus,  should  now  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  consul,  Marcus  Per- 
penna,  having  ventured  to  oppose  this  proposal,  he 
W8i^  by  order  of  the  tribune^  taken  into  custody ; 
and  so  roughly  treated  in  the  execution  of  tms 
order,  that,  wmle  he  struggled  to  disengage  him- 
self tne  blood  was  made  to  spring  from  his  nostrils. 
"  It  is  no  more  than  the  pickle  of  the  turtle-fish;"' 
said  the  tribune,  a  species  of  delicacy,  in  which, 
it  aeem%  among  other  luxuries  of  the  table,  this 
I  supposed  frequently  toindulee  himsel£ 
For  the  allies  of  Itafy,  Livius 
Drusus  proposed  to  obtain  the  &- 
vourite  obj€K:t  on  which  they  had 
been  so  long  intent,  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  Roman  citizens.  In 
all  his  other  proposals,  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
some  party  in  the  commonwealth,  and  by  persua- 


LadtCM- 


sion,  or  force,  had  obtained  his  purfnee;  but  in 
this  he  struck  at  the  personal  consideration  of 
every  citizen,  and  was  opposed  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  whole  people.-    • 

This  tribune  used  to  boast,  that  he  would  ex- 
haust every  fund  from  which  any  order  of  men 
could  be  gratified,  and  leave  to  those  w)io  came 
after  him  nothing  to  give,  but  the  air  and  the 
earth.*  The  citizens  m  general,  however,  were 
become  tired  of  his  Hgtvours,  and  the  people  of 
Italy  were  ill-disposed  to  requite  the  merit  of  a 
project  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  execute. 
Soon  after  the  motion,  which  he  made  in  favour 
of  the  Italians,  had  been  rejected,  Drusus  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  pubbc  assembly,  and 
Papirius  Carboy  another  of  the  tribunes,  made  a 
short  speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  among  a 
people  prone  to  superstition,  and  ready  to  execute 
whatever  they  conceived  to  be  awarded  by  the 
goda^  probably  hastened  the  &te  of  his  fidling  cd- 
leaffue:  "O  Marcus  DrQsusI"  he  said,  "the 
father  I  call,  not  this  degenerate  son ;  thou  who 
usedst  to  say.  The  commonwealth  is  sacred,  who- 
ever violates  it  is  sure  to  be  punished.  I'he  te- 
merity of  the  son  has  evinced  the  wisdom  of  the 
father."  A  ffreat  shout  arose  in  the  assembly, 
and  Dru8us,^l)eing  attended  to  his  own  house  by 
a  numerous  mulutude,  received  in  the  crowd  a 
secret  wound  of  which  he  died.'  Ail  his  laws 
were  soon  after  refwaled,  as  having  passed  under 
unfavourable  auspices.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  were  not  to  be  appeased  under  their  late  dis- 
appointment, and  discontents  were  breaking  out 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  which  greatly  tluna- 
ed  the  republic 

In  this  state  of  nublic  uneasiness,  some  prose- 
cutions were  raisea  by  the  tribunes^  caknlated  to 
gratify  their  own  private  reeentmenti,  and  tend- 
ing to  excite  animositjes.  Gl.  Varius  Hybrida 
obtaineda  decree  of  the  people,  directing,  that  in- 
quiry should  be  made  by  whose  fiiult  the  allies 
had  been  made  to  expect  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
In  consequence  of  an  inquest  set  on  foot  for  tfajs 
Durpose,  L.  Calphumius  BesUa,  kte  consul,  and 
M.  Aurelius  Omtor,  and  other  eminent  men, 
were  condemned.^  Mummius  Achaicus  was 
banished  to  Delos.  Emiliua  Scaunis,  who  had 
long  maintained  his  dignity  as  princeps,  or  first 
on  the  roll  of  the  senat^  was  cited  oh  this  occa- 
sion before  the  people  as  a  person  involved  in  the 
same  ffuilt.  Uuintus  Yanus,  the  tribune,  who 
accusra  him,  being  a  native  of  Spain,  Scaiurus 
was  acquitted  upon  the  folfowing  short  defence: 
"  Gt.  Varius^  from  the  banks  of  the  Sucro^  in 
Spain,  saya  That  M.  EmiUua  Scaurus,  first  in 
the  roll  of'^the  senate,  has  encouraged  your  sub- 
jects to  revolt;  Varius  maintains  the  charge; 
Scaurus  denies  it ;  there  is  no  other  evidence  in 
this  matter;  choose  whom  you  will  believe."* 

The  year  fbUowing^  Vanus  himself  was  tried, 
and  condemned  agreeably  to  his  own  act;  and 
while  the  prosecutions  suspended  all  other  civil 
affairs,  ana  even  the  measures  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  forming  dangrerous  combinations,  and  were 
ready  to  brea^  out  in  actual  rebellion.  They  were 


1  Appian.  do  Dell.  Civ.  lib.  i.  Aoct.  de  Viris  Ulus- 
tribu«,e.a(L   Cioero  pro  CUaatio. 

9  Ibid. 

3  £x  tahUs  maria.  Aiiet.  de  Viris  IHnstribQS,  in  L. 
Dms.    VaL  Max.  Ub.  iz.  e.  &    Ftonis. 


4  Flonia,  lib.  iii.  c  17.      5  Cioero  in  Brato.  p.  63. 
tt  Velleius,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  14.    Appiaa.    Florus,  lib. 
iii  c.  17. 

7  Appian.  Val:  Max.  lib.  viii.  c.0.  Cioero  in  Bruto. 

8  Cicero  pro  M.  Bcauro  Alio.  Aact.  de  Viris  IIlus- 
uibus,  e.  72.  auintiliaa,  lib.  ▼.  c  19.  Val.  Mai. 
Ub.  iii.  e.  7. 
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exasperated  with  haMng  their  suit  not  only  re- 
fused, but  in  having  the  abettors  of  it  at  Rome 
considered  as  criminals.  They  sent  deputies  to 
meet  at  Corfiniuin,  and  to  deliberate  on  a  plan  of 
operations.  Their  deputies  were  to  form  a  sen- 
ate, and  to  choose  two  executive  officers,  under 
the  denoimnation  of  consuls. 

The  Romans  took  their  first  suspicion  of  a  de- 
sign in  neitation  among  their  allies,  from  ob- 
serving that  they  were  exchanging  hostages 
among  themselves.  The  proconsul  Servihus, 
who  commanded  in  the  Picenum,  having  intelli- 
gence to  this  purpose  from  Asculum,  repaired 
tnither,  in  order,  l^  his  presence,  to  prevent  any 
commotion ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened 
the  revolt  His  remonstrances  and  tus  threats 
made  the  inhabitants  sensible  that  their  designs 
were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of  them 
could  no  fc>nger  in  safety  he  delayed.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  arms^  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
proconsul  Servilius,  with  his  lieutenant,  and  all 
the  Roman  citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
place.  The  alarm  immediately  spread  through- 
out all  the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  p^t ; 
and,  as  upon  a  signal  agreed,  the  Marsi,  Peugni, 
Yestini,  Marcim,  Picentea,  Ferentan®,  Hirpmi, 
Pompeuni,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucani,  and  Sara- 
nites^  took  arms,  and  sent  a  Joint  deputation  to 
Rome  to  demand  a  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens ;  of  which  they  had,  by  their 
services^  oontribated  so  largely  to  increase  the 
Talue. 

In  answer  to  this  demand  they  were  told  by 
the  senate^  that  they  must  discontinue  their  as- 
■emUiefl^  and  renounce  their  pretensions;  other- 
wise^ that  they  must  not  presume  to  s^  any 
other  message  to  Rome. 

War  being  thus  declared,  both 
U,  C.  663.  PJL^^  prepued  for  the  contest 
L.JuUm»  Cto-  The  allies  mustered  a  hundred 
«ar,  P.  HuU'  thousand  men.  in  different  bodies, 
9iu  liqm*.  and  under  different  leaders.  The 
Romans  found  themselves  m  an 
instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  about  three  hundred  years  before ; 
ledluoed  to  a  few  miles  of  territory  round  their 
waUs^  and  beset  with  enemies  nxire  united,  and 
more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed  them  at 
once  on  the  same  ground.  But  their  city  was 
likewise  enlarged,  their  numbers  increased,  and 
eveiy  individtud  excellentiy  formed  to  serve  the 
states  as  a  warrior  and  a  citizen.  All  of  them  as- 
somed.  upon  this  occasion,  the  sagum.  or  mili- 
tary cms;  and  being  joined  by  .sucn  of  the 
Latins  as  remained  in  their  allegiance,  and  by 
such  of  their  coloniea^  from  different  parts  of 
Italy  as  continued  to  be  &ithful,  togetner  with 
some  mercenaries  from  Ghiul  and  Niunidia,  they 
assembled  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  allies. 

The  consuls  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
two  principal  armies ;  Ludus  Julius  Cesar,  in 
the  ooantry  of  the  Samnites,*  and  Rutilius,  in 
that  of  the  MarsL*  They  had  under  their  com- 
mand the  most  celebrated  and  experienced  officers 
of  t^  republic ;  but  litUe  more  is  preserved  to  fur- 
nish out  the  history  of  this  wax  than  the  names 
of  the  Roman  conunandeis,  and  those  of  the  per- 
sons opjwsed  to  them.  Rutilius  was  attended  by 
Pompeius  Stnbo,  th^  fiuher  of  him  who  after- 
wards bofe  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  Copio, 


9  Now  part  of  the  kincdom  of  Naples. 
10  CootSfooaa  part  of  tfie  eedesiasiieal  itat 


Perpenna,  Messala,  and  Cains  Marius,  of  whom 
the  last  had  already  so  often  been  consul.  Cssar 
had,  in  the  army  which  he  commanded,  Lentulus^ 
Didius^  CxBssus,  and  Maicellus.  They  were  op- 
posed by  T."  Afranius,  P.  Ventidius,  Marcus 
Egnatius,  Gt.  Pompedius,  C.  Papius,  M.  Lam- 
{Mnius,  C.  Jiidacilius,  Hircus,  Assinius.  and  Ve- 
tius  Catos  at  the  head  of  the  allies.  The  forces 
were  similar  in  diidpline  and  in  arms.  The  Ro- 
mans were  likely  to  be  inferior  in  numbers  and  in 
resources^  but  had  the  advanta^  in  reputation, 
authority,  and  in  the  fame  of  their  leaders,  inured 
to  command  in  the  highest  stations.  But  so  well 
had  the  allies  taken  uieir  measure^  and  with  so 
much  animosity  dkl  they  support  a  quarrel,  which 
they  had  been  meditatmff  for  some  years,  that 
the  Romans  appeared  at  nrst  unequal  to  the  con- 
test, and  were  surprised  and  overcome  in  many 
encounters. 

The  detail  of  these  operations  is  im|>erfect]y 
recorded ;  and  does  not  furnish  the  materials  of  a 
relation  either  interesting  or  instructive.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  list  of 
actions  and  events,  and  with  the  general  result 

One  of  the  consuls,  Lucius  Cesar,  in  the  first 
encounter  of  the  war,  was  defeated  by  Vetius 
Cato  near  Esemia,  and  had  t^o  thousand  men 
killed  in  the  field.  The  town  of  Esemia  was 
immediately  invested,  and  some  Roman  oflken 
of  distinction  were  obliged  to  make  their  escape 
in  the  disguise  of  slaves.  Two  Roman  cohorts 
were  cut  off  at  Venafrum,  and  that  colony  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  other  consul, 
Rutiliusj  was  likewise  defeated  by  the  MarsL 
and  fell  m  the  field,  with  eight  thousand  men  m  ' 
his  army.  His  collea^e  was  called  to  the  dty 
to  preside  at  the  election  of  a  successor;  but  be- 
ing necessarily  detained  with  the  army,  the  oflke 
continued  vacant  for  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign, while  the  army  acted  imder  the  direction 
of  the  late  consuls,  Marius  and  Cepio. 

The  corpse  of  Rutilius,  and  of 'other  persons 
of  rank,  being  brought  to  public  funeral  at  Rome^ 
so  alarmed  and  sunk  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
the  senate  decreed,  that,  for  the  future,  tne  dead 
should  be  buried  Where  they  fell. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lucius  Cesar,  obtamed  a 
victory  in  the  country  of  the  Samnites;  and  the 
senat^  in^  order  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  if  this  victory  had  suppressed  the  revolt, 
resolved,  that  the  sagum,  or  muitaiy  diess,  should 
be  laid  aside." 

The  usual  time  of  the  consular  elections  being 
come,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Pordos  Cato 
were  named. 

Pompey  gained  a  complete  victoiy  over  the 
Marsi;  and  notwithstanding  an  ob- 
IJ.  C.  664.    stinate  defence,  reduced  the  city  of 
Asculum,  where  hostilities  at  first 
2J^^J"2*      ^^  commenced,  and  where  ^e  Ro- 
PmtitiB  Cato.  nians  had  suffered  the  greatest  out- 
rage.   The  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  put  to  death,  the  remainder  were 
sold  for  slaves.    The  other  consul,  Cato,  was 
killed  in  the  attack  upon  the  entrenchments  of 
the  Marsi ;  and  although  Marius  and  Sylla,  in 
different  quarters,  had  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
war  against  the  allin,  yet  the  event  still  con- 
tinued to  be  extremely  doubtful. 

The  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  inhabitants  of 


11  Ur.  Mb.  Izziv.    Ania 
lFlerus,Ub.iii.cl&    VeJleii 


Oixwtns,  lib.  y.  e.  18. 
Satropius. 
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other  dtBtricts  of  Italy,  who  had  hitherto  hesitated 
in  Ihe  choice  of  tbeir  party,  took  courace  from 
the  perBererance  and  success  of  their  neignbours, 
and  openly  joined  the  revolt.  The  more  distant 
parts  of  the  empire  were  soon  likely  to  seize  the 
contagion  :  thej  were  already,  by  the  obstruction 
they  met  with  in  carrying  supplies  of  provisions 
or  revenue,  severed  from  the  capital,  and  the  alle- 
giance they  owed  as  conquered  provinces,  when- 
ever thev  saw  their  opportunity  to  withdraw  it, 
was  likely  to  vanish  like  a  dream  or  ideal  existence. 

Mithndates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  did  not  ne- 
glect the  occasion  that  was  offered  to  him;  he 
jDut  all  his  f<n€es  in  motion,  expelled  Nicomedes 
noon  Bithynia,  and  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappa- 
doda,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
port  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

In  this  extremity  it  appeared  necessary  to 
oomply  with  the  demands  of  the  allies;  but  the 
senate  had  the  address  to  make  this  concession 
■eem  to  he  an  act  of  munificence  and  generosity, 
not  of  weakness  or  fear. 
^  The  Latins^  who  had  continued  in  their  alle- 
giance^ were,  in  consideration  of  their  fidelity, 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  Umhri  and  Tuscans,  who  either  had  not  yet 
dedaied,  or  who  had  been  least  forward  in  the  war, 
were  next  comprehended ;  and  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  ohservingj  tiiat  they  were  likely  to 
obtain  by  nvour  what  they  endeavoured*  to  ex- 
tort by  force,  grew  remiss  in  the  war,  or  withdrew 
from  the  league,  that  they  might  appear  to  be  for- 
ward in  the  general  return  to  peace. 

The  Marsi,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  who 
had  been  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  or 
who  had  actea  with  most  animosity  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  continued  for  some  time  to  be  excluded 
firom  the  privilege  of  Romans.  But  the  civil  war, 
which  soon  after  broke  out  among  the  citizens 
themselves,  terminated  either  in  the  extirpation 
of  those  aliens,  and  in  the  settlement  of  Roman 
colonies  in  their  stead,  or  gave  them  an  opportu- 
nity, under  favour  of  the  party  they  espoused, 
of  gaining  admittance  to  the  privilege  to  which 
they  aspired :  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  all  the  in- 
hamtants  of  Italy,  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  straits 
of  Messina^  were  become  citizens  of  Rome;  and 
a  constitution  of  state,  which  had  been  already 
overcharged  by  the  numbers  that  partook  of  its 
soverei^ty,  was  now  altogether  overwhelmed; 
or  if  this  diange  alone  were  not  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy it,  was  not  likely  long  to  remain  without 
sonie  notable  and  fatal  revolution.  Assemblies 
of  the  people^  already  sufficiently,  tumultuary, 
being  now  considered  as  the  collective  body  of  all 
the  Italians,  were  become  altogether  impractic- 
able, or  could  be  no  mpre  than  partial  tumults 
raised  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  the  contiguous 
fields,  for  particular  purposes:  insomuch  that 
when  we*«ead  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  be- 
ing set  aside  by  an  order  of  the  people,  we  may 
venture  to  conceive  all  government  suspended  at 
the  instance  of  that  psity,  who  had  then  the 
populace  of  Rome  at  their  call. 

Licinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Cssar  were 
chosen  censors,  in  order  to  make  up  the  new  rolls 
of  the  people.  This,  it  is  likely,  was  found  to  be 
a  difficult  and  tedious  work.  It  became  necessary 
to  scrutinize  the  idls  of  every  separate  borough,  in 


order  to  know  who  Were  entitled  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  this  difficulty  was 
farther  increased  in  conse()uenoe  of  a  law  devised 
about  this  time  by  Papinus  Carbo,  in  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  not  only  the  natives  and  ancient 
denizens  of  Italy,  but  all  who  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, obtain  the  freedom  of  any  Italian  borough, 
if  they  had  a  residence  in  Italy,  and  had  given  in 
their  claim  to  the  pretor  sixty  days,  should,  by 
that  act,  become  dtizens  :>  so  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Roman  people  continued  to  be  in  t&  gift 
of  every  separate  corporation  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  state  itself. 

The  number  of  the  aliens  admitted  on  the  rolb^ 
at  this  muster,  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably equal  t5  that  of  the  ancient  citizens,  and 
might  have  instantly  formed  a  very  powerful  and 
dangerous  fiiction  in  the  state,  if  effectual  mea- 
sures had  not  been  taker  to  guard  against  the 
effect  of  their  influence.  For  this  imrpoae,  they 
were  not  mixed  promiscuously  with  the  mass 
of  the  people,  but  confined  to  eight  particular 
tribes  ;3  by  this  means  they  could  only  mfiuence 
eight  voles  in  thirty-five ;»  and  the  ancient  citi- 
zens were  still  possessed  of  a  great  majority.  But 
this  artifice  did  not  long  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  aggrieved  by  it,  and  became  the 
subject  of  a  new  dispute. 

While  the  Romans  were  meditating,  or  actu- 
ally making  this  important  change,  in  the  state 
of  the  commonwealth,  they  found  leisure  for  mat- 
tere  of  less  moment,  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  cUy,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  iustice. 

Flautius,  one  of  the  tribunesi  ob- 
ha  Pbtta  tained  a  new  law  for  the  selection  of 
d*  JM^iu.  judges,  by  Which  it  v»aa  enacted.  That 
each  tribe  should  annually  elect  fif- 
teen citizens,  without  any  distinction  of  rank ; 
and  that,  from  the  whole  so  named,  the  judges  in 
all  trials  that  occurred  within  the  year  shoSd  be 
taken.*  This  law  appeared  to  be  equitable,  as  it 
gave,  with  great  propriety,  to  all  the  different 
classes  of  men  in  the  state,  an  equal  light  to  be 
named  of  the  juries;  and  to  every  party  con- 
cerned, an  equal  chance  of  being  tned  by  his 
peen. 

The  same  tribune  likewise  obtain- 
La  PlatU  ed  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
is  Fl  public  peace,  by  which  it  was  de- 

clared capital  to  be  seen  in  public 
with  a  weapon,  or  instrument  of  death ;  to  oc- 
cupy any  place  of  strength  in  the  city;  to 
ofier  violence  to  the  house  of  any  pers^,  or  to 
disturb  any  company ;  to  interrupt  any  meeting 
of  the  senate,  assembly  of  the  people,  or  court  of 
justice.  To  these  clauses  Catulus  subjoined  an- 
other, in  wUch  he  comprehended  persons  sur- 
rounding im  senate  with  an  armed  force,  or 
offering  violence  to  any  magistrate'.^ 


1  Cicero  pro  Archia  Poeta. 

S  Vctleius  PatereuluB,  lib.  ii.  c  SO. 

3  HiitorianB  mention  thif  particalar.  as  if  eic ht  pew 
tribes  were  added  to  the  former  tbirty-flve;  but  tlie 
continual  alluBion  of  Roman  writers  to  tbe  number 
thirty-five,  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  any  aug- 
mentation.   Cicem  de  Lege  Agrsria,  9aa,  c  8. 

4  Pedianut  in  Comelianam  Ciceronis. 

5  Cicero  pro  Cslio,  et  Aruspicam  Besponso. 
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CHAPTER  VIl- 

THumph  of  Pompeiua  8traik>^Prog^re$9  of  SyOa^War  with  the  King  of  Ponht»-^Rite  of  that 
Kingdom — Appointment  of  Sylla  to  Command — Policy  of  the  T\ibune  8ulpieiti»~'SyUa*0 
Commitnon  recalled  in  Pawmr  qf  Mariia — £Rt  March  from  Campania  to  Rome — Expels 
Marius  and  hia  Faction  from  the  City — Bi»  Operatume  in  Greece — Siege  qf  Athene— Battle 
qf  Chceranea — Of  Orchomeno» — lyansadunu  at  Rome — PoUcy  qf  Cinna — MarUu  recaJUed-^ 
Cinnajliee,  and  is  deprived — Recovers  the  Posseasicn  of  Rome — Treaty  qf  Sylla  with  MUhrU 
dates — He  pasaee  into  Italy — h  opposed  by  numerous  Armies — Various  Stents  qf  the  War  in 
Italy^Sylla  prevaHa—His  Proscription^  or  Maeeacre-^Najned  Dietator^HiB  PoUey^Reaig' 
nationr^»>^nd  Death,  i 

V 

TH£  toobl  wir,  though  fiir  from  heing  loo^ 
eesdfiir,  dpncluded  with  a  tiiiimphal  procenion; 
and  the  senate,  thotUsh  actually  obliced  to  yield 
the  point  for  which  they  contended,  uought  pro- 
per, under  pretence  of  advantages  gained  on  Bome 
pirticular  occasion^  to  erect  a  trophy.  They 
singled  out  Pompeiaa  Strab»  for  the  pageant  in 
tKk$  ceremony;  either  beeauae  he  had  reduced 
Jwolam,  where  the  rebeinoA  first  broke  out,  or 
^icause  a  victory  obtained  by  him  had  immsdi- 
ately  preceded  the  peace.  But  the  most  remaiiuible 
drcumstance  in  this  procession  was,  its  being,  in 
show,  a  triumph  of  the  old  citizens  over  the  new, 
but  in  iceality  a  triumph  of  the  latter.  Yentidius 
Bassus,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  war,  and  led  as 
such  in  the  present  triumph,  came  in  the  fotai 
of  a  captive  to  share  in  the  prerogatives  of  a 
Roman ;  he  was^  in  the  sequel,  promoted  to  all 
the  honours  of  the  state;  and  himself  in  the  ca- 
Qadty  of  ftAictoriouf  genend,  led  a  procession  of 
tna  same  kind  with  that  in  which  De  made  bis 
firvt  entry  at  Rome  as  a  captive.* 

Sylla,  by  his  conduct  and  his  successes  wher- 
ever he  had  borne  jn  separate  command  in  this 
war,  gave  proof  of  that  superior  renins  by  which 
he  now  began  to  be  distinffuishco.  By  nb  mag- 
nanimity on  all  occasions,  oy  his  great  courage  m 
.  dangof^  by  h|r  imperious  exactions  from  the  ene- 
my, and  by  his  lavish  profusion  to  his  own  txooi^ 
he  obtained,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  confidence 
and  attachoent  of  Jus  Mldiers;  add  yel  in  ttus, 
it  is  probable,  he  acted  from  temper,  and  not  from 
design^  or  with  any  view  to  what  fcAlowed.  With 
so  careless  4ind  so  bald  a  hand  did  this  man 
already  hold  the  reins  of  mllitazy  diacipline,  that 
Albinus,  an  officer  ot  high  -rank,  and  next  in 
coimnand  to  himself,  bein^.  killed  by  the  sotdiers 
in  a  mutiny,  he  treated  this  outrage  as  a  trifle^ 


L,Orr^aifl- 
Is.  ^.Pomp. 


aving,  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  him, 
That  the  troops  would  aton?  for  it  when  they 
met  with  the  enemyJ 

With  the  merits  he  had  reosntlT 
U.  C.  665.  displayed  in  this  war,  he  repaired 
to  the  dty,  laid  claim  t&  the  con- 
sulate, and  was  aocotdingly  choien 
in  conjunctioa  with  Ctnintua  Pom- 
peiusRuius. 
It  was  thought  neoeasaiy  still  to  keep  a  proper 
force  under  anus  in  Italy,  until  the  public  tran- 
quilUty  should  be  fully  establiBhed.  The  army, 
which  had  acted  under  Cnehis  Pompeius  Stnlx3^ 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  destined  for 
thbservice;  and  GLnintus  Rufiis  was  appointed 
to  the  ooounand  of  it 
The  war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns, 


6  Val.  lib.  vi.  e.  9.   Oenios,  lib.  zv.  c  4.    Plia.  lib. 
7.e.4aL   DioCa«sltis,4aLflBe.      7  PlataKli  in  Sylla. 


however,  was  the  principal  obieet  of  attentfon ; 
and  this  province,  together  witn  the  i 


.  army  then 

lying  in  Campania,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sylla. 

The  monarchy  of  Pontus  had  risen  njpon  thff 
ruins  of  the  Macedonian  establishments  m  Asia; 
and,  upon  their  entire  suppression,  was  become 
one  of  the  most  consideialble  kingdoms  of  thv 
East 

Mithridates  bad  inherited  finom  Ms  ancestors  • 
great  extent  of  territory,  reaching  in  length,  ao* 
cording  to  the  representation  of-  ms  own  ■mbas' 
sador  m.Appian  twenty  thousand  stadia,  above 
two  thousand  miles.  Efe  himself  had  joined  to  it 
the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  and  other  provinces  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Enxine  sea.  His  national 
troops  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  forty  thousand  horse,  besides'auxtliaries  firom 
Thrace,  and  from  that  port  of  Scythia  which  Hes 
on  the  Meotis  and  the  Tanais^  countriea  over 
which  he  had  acquired  an  ascendant  approach- 
ing to  a  sovereignty.  He  had  pretensions  like- 
wise on  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Capp*- 
docia,  wluch  he  had  hitherto  relinauished  tSrom 
respect  to  the  Romans;  or  of  whica  he  had  de> 
ferred  the  effect  until  he  ahould  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  power.  All  his  preten- 
sions, indeed,  like  those  of  other  monarchs^  were 
likely  to  extend  with  hb  force,  and  to  receive  no . 
limitation  but  finom  the  defect  of  his  power.  And 
such  were  his  resources^  and  his  perional  charac- 
ter, that,  if  he'had  encountered  on  the  side  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  enemy  less  able  than  the  Romans 
were  to  withstand  his  pregress,  it  is  probable  that 
in  his  hands  the  empire  of  Pontus  might  have 
vied  with  that  of  the  greatest  conquerors. 

About  the  time  that  the  soda!  war  broke  out 
in  Italy,  Cassius  Longinus,  Marcus  Aquiliui^ 
and  C.  Oppius  were,  in  different  charaetera,  sta- 
tioned hi  the  province  of  Asia,  and  took  under 
their  protectian  every  power  in  that  country 
that  was  likely  to  oppose  th»  progress  of  Mith- 
ridatea. 

Nicomedea  who  had  been  recently  restored  to 
the  crewn  of  Bithynia,  made  hostile  incuniona 
under  the  encouragement  of  fhes^  Roman  gene- 
ral^  even  into  the  lingdom  of  Pontua.  Afithri- 
datei^  having  mada  fruitless  oomplainta  to  them 
on  this  subjwt;  and  thfaiking  that  the  distracted 
state  ot  Italy  famished  him  with  a  favourable 
oupoftuuity  to  alight  their  naentment,  he  sent 
fan  too  Ariarathes  into  Cappadoda  with  a  fbroer 
to  espel  Ariobamnes,  thoiuh  an  aHy  of  the  Ro^ 
mans,  and  to  possess  that  kingdom.  He  toA  the 

If,  and  sent  powerful  armies^  under  hia 


fiddhfflftelf,! . 

generals,  against  Njoomedea^  and  against  the  Ro- 
mans^ who  had  assefl:ibled  all  the  fbroe  of  their 
provuioe  and  of  their  aUisBi  ta  the  amount  of  a 
bimdredand  twenty  IboiMBd  nen,  in  difierent 
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bodiei,  to  drfmd  theb  own  fiontier,  or  to  umoy 
tlMir  onemy. 

MtUuidates  feD  wpumtely  opon  the  Mverel 
divMons  of  hifl  enenuefl^  Ibices;  and  ha^iiiff  de- 
liaated  Nioomedei^  aiKi  aAerwanb  Marcus,  oUued 
ths  Romn  ofSoenk  with  their  aUy.to  retire  $  Oas- 
sius  to  Apamea,  Marcos  towaros  Rhodes^  and 
NkxMUBdes  to  Peigamus.  His  fleet,  likewise, 
eoDsistiiig  of  three  hundred  galBesi  opened  the 
pasnge  of  the  Hellespont^  look  all  the  ships 
which  the  Romans  had  stationed  in  those  stxaiU^ 
and  he  himself  soon  after  in  person  traverMd 
Phiygia  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  the  sea  of  Gili- 
cia  and  Qieeoe.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  Lesser 
Aiia,  where  the  people  now  openly  declared  their 
detestation  of  the  Rooian  domuuon,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  gates.  He  got  possession  of 
the  peiaon  oTOppias^  by  means  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Laodicea,  where  this  goieral  had  taken 
rcftigeiRdthabodj<tfmeroenanes.  Tbemerce- 
naiies  wore  allowed  todisband;  bat  Opraus  him- 
self was  eondocted  as  «  prisoner  to  the  head- 
qusiten  of  BJjthridates,  and,  in  mockery  of  his 
state  as  a  Roman  governor,  was  made  to  pass 
throngh  the  dtaes  in  his  way,  with  his  lasoes  or 
ensions  of  magistrMy  cairied^efore  hhn. 

Marens  Aquilins  likewise  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  treated  with  similar  scorn ; 
and  wiUi  a  barbaiitT  which  nothing  but  the  moot 
criminal  abuse  of  tne  power  he  iSmy  possessed 
eoold  have  deserved  or  provoked.  Bang  carried 
round  the  cities  of  Asia  on  an  as^  he  was  obli^ 
at  every  place  to  declare^  that  Us  own  avanoe 
was  the  causa  of  the  war;  and  be  was  at  last  pot 
to  death  by  the  pouring  of  mehed  goU  into  nis 
throat 

While  Mithiidates  thus  overwhehned  his  ene- 
mies, and  was  endeavouring  to  oompfete  his  con- 
quest of  Asia  by  the  reduction  ot  Rhodes,  he 
ordered  his jrenersl  Archelaus  to  penetrate  by 
the  way  of  Tluace  and  Macedonia  mto  Greece. 

Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  the  vrar  when 
the  Romans,  having  scaroely  appnsed  the  trou- 
bles in  Italy,  apoomted  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  with 
six  legions  tliat  Jay  m  Campania,  to  embajdk  for 
Greece,  in  order,  if  possible^  to  stem  a  torrent 
which  no  ordinarr  bars  were  likely  to  withstand. 

But  before  Sylia  or  his  colleague  could  degtai 
for  thor  provinces}  disorders  arose  in  the  city, 
which,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  foreign 
enemies,  brought  armies  to  fiatUe  in  the  streeti^ 
and  covered  Uie  pavements  of  Rome  with  the 
slain. 

Publins  Sulptdus^  tribune  of  the  people^  with 
a  angular  boUness  and  pmffigacy,  ventured  to 
tamper  with  the  dangerous  humours  which  were 
but  ill  suppressed  in  the-event  of  the  late  trou- 
bles;  and.  as  if  the  state  had  no  ezperienoe  of  civil 
waiB  ana  domestic  tumults^  lignted  the  torch 
anevr:  and  kindled  the  former  animosity  of  the 
popaaur  and  senatorian  parties.  The  severe  mea- 
aures  hitherto  taken  by  the  senate  and  magis- 
trstes  against  the  anthors  of  sedition  had,  in  some 
instanres,  been  effertiial  to  snatch  the  republic 
out  of  the  hands  of  lawless  men,  and  to  suspend 
for  a  while  the  ruin  of  the  conmionwealth;  but 
the-ezamples  so  given,  instead  of  deterring  others 
firom  a  repetition  of  the  aame  crimes,  appear  only 
to  have  admonished  the  foctious  leaden  to  take 
proper  j^cecautioos,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  bafoce  they  embarked  in  designs 
against  the  slate.    They  Mooidingly  improved 


and  refined  by  degree*  on  the  measures  which 
they  suocessively  took  s^alnst  the  sengte;  and 
when  the  tribune  Sulpicins  began  to  act,  he 
made  his  arrangements  equal  to  a  system  of 
formal  war.  This  tribune,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, had  three  thousand  ffladiators  in  hia  pay, 
and  in  despite  of  the  law  orPlaotiua^  had  ever  at 
his  back  a  numerous  company  of  retainers,  aim- 
ed with  daggers  and  other  ofiensive  weapons  t 
these  he  cawd  his  arUir^enate ;  and  retained  to 
support  him  in  an  attempt,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  disguise,  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate  itselfl  He  mmd  the  peopfe  to  jecall  from 
exile  aU  those  who  had  fled  lifom  the  dtv  on  oc- 
casion of  the  former  diMrden,  and  lo  admit  the 
new  dtiaens  and  enfranchised  slaves  to  be  enroll- 
ed pronuscuously  in  aU  the  tribes  without  regard 
to  tne  late  wise  limitation  of  the  senate's  decree^ 
by  whicib4bej  were  restricted  to  four.  By  the 
cnange^wpK  he  now  proposed,  the  citinaa  of 
least  cofttUdatbamight  oome  to  have  a  majority, 
or  a  great  sway  in  the  fublic  delibemtions.  TdB 
tribunes  vrould  heoorf  masters  in  every  qm- 
tion,  and  fill  up  the  rolls  of  the  people  in^t 
manner  that  most  suited  their  utterest. 

This  presumptuous  man  himself  undertook  to 
procure  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  every  perMn 
that  applied  to  him,  and  boldly  received  praninma 
in  the  streets  for  this  prostitution  xd  the  privi> 
leOBeand  powers  of  his  feUow-citiaena. 

xhe  more  respectable  dtiaens,  and  the  magiB- 
trates^  in  vain  withstood  these  abusea.  They  were 
overpowered  by  force,  and  Irrauently  driven  from 
the  place  of  assembly.  In  tnis  extremity  they 
had  recourse  to  superstition,  and  by  multiplying 
holy-days,  endeavoured  to  stop  or  to  diKonoert 
their  antagonists.  But  Sulpidus,  with  his  party, 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  consuls^  in  order  to 
foroe  them  to  recall  these  appointments.  Young 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  present  consul,  and  son- 
in-law  to  SyUa,  was  killed  in  the  fsif,  Sylla 
himself  who  had  withdrawn  fromithe  tumult, 
feeling  that  he  was  in  th^  power  ofbis  onemiei^ 
and  being  impatient  to  get  into  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  more  efiectually  resist  them, 
chose  for  the  present  to  oom^y  with  their  de» 


In  the  midst  of  these  Vieienoei^  the  city  being 
under  an  actual  usurpation  of  tyranny,  Sylla  re- 
paired to  the  army  in  Cartijania,  vrith  a  resoh»- 
Uon  to  pursue  the  obkct  of  his  command  in  Asia, 
and  to  leave  the  trioomtian  storms  at  Rome  to 
spend  their  force.  But  soon  after  his  departure^ 
it  appeared,  that  MafiiiBwasno  stranger  to  the 
councils  or  Sulptdus;  and  tliat  he  hoped,  by 
means  of  this  tribune^  to  gratify  an  ambition 
which  outlived  the  vigour  oilus  faculties  and  the 
strength  of  his  body.  Hia  first  object  was  to 
moituy  bis  rival  Sylli^  in  revoking,  by  a  decree 
of  the  people,  the  appomtment  of  tiM  senate^  and 
to  supenede  him  m  the  command  of  the  army 
against  Mithridates.  A  decree  to  this  purjioee 
was  aoeoniingly  with  ease  obtained  by  Simncini^ 
in  one  of  those  partial  oonventions,  whicn  took 
upon  them  to  represent  the  people  of  Italy  in  the 
streets  of  Rome;  and  Marius,  now  appointed 
general  of  the  army  in  Campania,  sent  tne  pro- 
per officers  to  intimate  his  appointment  to  SyUa* 
and  to  receive  firom  him,  in  behalf  of  T' 


sor,  the  charge  of  the  aimy,  and  the  delivery  of 
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Uw  Honi.  Sylk  had  the  tuMnm  to  mske  the 
tn»ps  apprehend  that  this  change  waa  eaually 
pWHidicia)  to  them  as  to  himaeff;  that  Alariua 
oad  hia  fiivoarite  ledona,  whom  be  would  natu- 
lally  eiDfldf)  and  that  the  aame  actof  Tioleni% 
by^  whido  he  had  auppbnted  the  genefal,  woiiM 
bring  other  offioen  and  other  men  to  reap  the 
firoits  of  thii  lucrathre  aervice  in  Asia.  ThSa  per- 
anaaiDiL  as  well  as  the  attachment  which  the 
army  already  hore  to  their  general,  produced  its 
effects 

The  oflioens  who  intimated  the  appointment 
of  AiariuS)  on  dedaring  their  oonunission,  found 
that  nolenee  xould  taE^  place  in  the  camp  as 
well  as  in  the  city.  Their  orders  were  received 
with  acorn.  A  tumult  arose  among  the  soldicra ; 
and  dtiiens  vested  with  a  public  character,  for- 
mally oommusioned  to  intimate  an  order  of  the 
Roman  ped^R,  And  delivering  their  commands  to 
this  purpose,  weie  slain  in  the  camp.  In  return 
to  this  outrage  some  relations  and  fhenda  of  SjOa 
were  murdered  In  the  city,  and  such  retaliations 
weie  not  likely  soon  to  end  on  either  side.* 

Faction  is  frequently  blind,  and  does  not  see 
the  Jiae  that  ma^  be  made  of  its  own  violent  pie- 
eedents  against  itself.  Although  Sylla  is  said  to 
have  heaitatetl,  yet  he  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
shrink  from  the  contest,  in  which  his  own  ene- 
miei^  and  those  of  the  state,  had  engaged  hioL 
Stuxig  with  njge,  and  probabljr  thinlung  that 
force  would  be  justified  in  snatching  the  republic 
out  of  such  violent  hands,  he  proposed  to  the 
•nnythat  they  should  march  to  Rome.  The 
proposal  WIS  received  with  joy ;  and  the  army, 
without  vi^  of  the  schiples,  or  any  degree^  of  that 
hesitation  which  is  ascribed  to  tl^ir  commander 
in  adopting  Uus  measun^  foUowed  where  be 
thought  proper  to  lead  them.  • 

On  this  new  and  dangerous  appearance  of 
things,  not  only  Marius  and  Sulpidu^  with  the 
penwns  mont  obnoxious  on  account  of  the  in- 
sahs  offered  to  Sylla  and  other  respectable  dti- 
.  aens^  were  seized  with  consternation;  but  even 
the  senate  and  the  nobles  were  justly  alarmed. 

A  faction,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  viokte  the  laws,  and  to 
overawe  the  state;  but  armies,  it  was  thought, 
are  dangerous  toois  in  political  contesta;  and  no 
good  intention  on  the  pait  of  their  leaders,  no 
magnanimity  or  moderation  in  the  execution  of 
their  intentions,  can  compensate^the  ruinous  ten- 
dency of  a  precedent  which  brings  force  to  be 
empbyed  as  an  ordinary  jresouroe  in  political 
divisions.  Even  the  present  state  of  the  republic 
did  not  appear  so  desp6fate  as  to  justify  such  a 


The  aenate  accordingly  aent  a  deputetion  to 
Sylla,  with  entreaties  amd  with  commands,  that 
he  would  not  advance  to  the  dtj.  This  depnte- 
tioQ  was  received  by  him  withm  a  few  miles  ci 
the  gates.  He  heard  the  remonstrance  that  was 
maito  to  him  with  patience,  and  seemed  to  be 
moved.  He  gave  orders^  in  the  hearing  of  the 
deputies,  that  the  armies  should  halt;  sent  the 
proper  officers  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  suffered 
the  eoromissioners  to  return  to  their  employen, 
full  of  the  persuasion  that  he  was  to  comply  with 
*  tlieir  rfijuest.  But  an  soon^as  he  thought  t'bis  in- 
telligenoe  had  reached  the  city,  and  had  lulled  his 

9  A|ipian.  de  B^ll.  Civ.  lib.  1. 

9  Plttlarch.  In  Mario,  edit.  Londia.  p.  9U. 


antagoniste  into  a  state  of  secnrity,  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment close  on  the  heels  of  the  deputies^  with 
orders  to  seize  the  nearest  gate;  and  he  himself 
with  the  whole  army,  speedOy  followed  to  support 
them. 

The  gate  was  accordingly  aeiied.  Thepeopk^ 
in  tumult,  endeavoured  to  recover  it  {  Maiius  se- 
cured the  Capitol,  and  summoned  every  man, 
whether  freemen  or  slaves,  to  repair  to  ms  stan- 
dard. Hisparty,  as  they  assembled,  were  drawn 
up  in  the  streete.  Sylia,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
the  head  of  hie  army,  rushed  through  the  gate^ 
which  his  vanguard  still  maintained  against  the 
multitudes  by  whom  they  were  prened.  He 
was  greatly  annoyed  from  the  battlemento  and 
windows  as  he  paaaed,  and  mi^ht  have  been  r^ 
pulsed  by  the  ibroes  which  Menus  had  assembled, 
if  he  had  not  commanded  the  dtj^  to  be  set  on 
fire^  in  order  to  profit  by  the  confusion  into  which 
the  people  were  likely  to  be  thrown  in  avoiding 
nr  extinguishing  the  dames.  By  this  expedient 
he  drove  Marius  from  all  the  stations  he  bad  oc- 
cupied, forced  him  to  abandon  the  city,  and  obliged 
his  adherenta  to  separate. 

While  the  army  was  distributed  in  diflerent 
quarters  of  a  city,  deformed  with  recent  marks 
of  Hoodshed  and  fire,  their  genend  assembled  the 
senate,  and  desired  them  to  deliberate  on  the 
present  state  of  aflairs.  Among  the  measures  he 
suggested  on  this  occasion,  was  a  law  by  which 
Marius,  with  his  son,  and  twelve  of  his  frctioo, 
^rho  had  secreted  themselves,  were  decbred  ene- 
oues  oftheir  countiy.  This  sentence  was  accom- 
panied with  a  pubuc  injunction  to  aeixe  or  kill 
them  wherever  they  cou(d  be  found.  The  reasons 
upon  which  this  act  of  attainder  was  granted 
wen^  that  they  had  vioiated  the  laws  of  the  re- 
pubhc,  and  seiluced  the  slaves  to  desert  fifom  their 
mastenL  and  to  take  arms  again8t<tbe  state.^ 

While  the  officers  of  justice  were  dispersed  in 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  many  others  were 
busy  in  search  of  their  private  enemies,  thus  laid 
at  their  mercy,  the  tribune  Sulpirius^  having  fled 
to  the  marshes  on  the  coast  near  Laurentum,  was 
dragged  from  thence  and  slain.  His  head,  se- 
vered from  the  body,  as  that  of  atraitor,  who  had 
surpassed  every  leader  of  Action  in  the  outragea 
dbne  to  the  laws  and  the  government  of  nis 
countiy,  was  exposed  on  one  of  the  rostra; 
an  example  afterwards  firequentiT  imitated,,  and 
which,  though  it  could  not  make  any  adoition 
to  the  evil  of  the  timni^  be6aine  an  adaitional  ex- 
pression of  the  anisMMity  and  rancour  of  parttes 
against  each  other.' 

Marios,  upon  his  expulsion  from  Ropw,  retired 
to  his  own  villa  at  Salonium ;  and,  being  nntnro- 
vidbd  for  a  fenger  flight,  sent  his  son  to  the  farm 
of  one  Mutiny  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
procure  what  might  be  necessaij  for  a  voyage  by 
sea.  The  young  man  was  discovered  at  this 
place,  and  narrowly  cscapeil  in  a  wa^gpn  loaded 
with  straw,  which,  the  better  to  deceive  his  jMir- 
suera,  was  onlered  to  take  the  road  to  Rome.  The 
fiaher  fled  to  Ostia,  and  there  emlNtrked  on  board 
a  vespd  wliich  was  provided  for  hun  by  Nume- 
rius,  who  had  been  one  of  his  partizans  in  the 


4  Apptan.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  t.  p.  387.  The  names 
SMntioaed  in  this  act  of  aitaandsr  or  outlawry,  were 
Sulplcius,  Marius,  fHtlter  and  son,  P.  Cethegiis,  Junius 
Brutun.  Cndiis  aurl  Pub.Granii,  Albinovanu»,  Marcus 
Suetoniu*. 

5  Vtflleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c  19. 
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late  troublea.  Having  pat  to  sea.  he  was  fon 
by  atieaa  of  weather  to  Ciiceii,  there  landed 
want  of  eveiy  neceaBaiy,  ami  made  himself 
known  to  some  herdsmen,  of  whom  he  implored 
relieC  Being  informed  of  the  parties  that  were 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  concealed  himself 
for  the  nigot  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  Next  day 
as  he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  tqwn  of 
Mintuma,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  some 
horsemen,  ran  with  all  the  speed  he  could  make 
to  the  shore,  and,  with  much  difiicuhy,  got  on 
bo^  of  a  boat  which  was  passing.  The  per- 
sons with  whom  he  thus  took  refuge  resisted  the 
threats  and  importunities  of  the  pursuers  to  have 
him  delivered  up  to  them,  or  thrown  into  the 
sea  I  but  having  rowed  him  to  a  supposed  place 
of  safety,  .at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  they  put  him 
on  shore,  and  left  him  to  his  fiite.  Here  he  first 
took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  afterwards  under  a  hoi- 
k}W  bank  of  the  river,  and,  last  of  all,  on  hearing 
the  tread  of  the  horsemen,  who  still  pursued  him, 
he  plunged  himself  to  the  chin  in  the  marsh ; 
but.  though  concealed  by  the  reeds  and  the  depth 
of  the  water,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged  from 
thence  all  covered  with  mud.  He  was  carried  to 
Mintuma,  and  doomed  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  to  suffer  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
which  had  been  denounced  against  himself  and 
his  partizans  at  Rome.  He  was,  however,  by 
some  connivance,  allowed  to  escape  from  hence, 
again  put  to  sea,  and,  at  the  island  iEnaria, 
joined  some  associates  of  his  flight.  Being  afteit* 
wards  obliged  to  land  in  Sicily  for  a  supply  of 
water,  ana  being  known,  be  narrowly  escaped 
witli  the  loss  of  some  of  the  crew  that  navigated 
his  vessel.  From  thence  he  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;  but^  bemg  forbid  the  province  by  the 
Pnotor  Sextihus,  continued  to  shift  his  abode 
among  the  islands  or  places  of  retiremait  on  the 
coast.* 

Marius  was  in  his  seventieth  year  when  he 
made  this  attempt  to  overturn  the  Roman  repub- 
lic by  means  ot  popular  tumults,  and  when  he 
strove  to  obtain  tne  command  of  an  army  in  the 
busiest  and  most  arduous  service  which  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  then  to  offer.  Being  forced,  by 
his  mLM^orriagc  in  this  attempt,  into  the  state  of 
an  outlaw,  he  still  amused  the  world  with  adven- 
tures and  escapes,  which  historians  record  with 
the  embellishments  of  a  pictureraue  and  even 
romantic  description,  A  Gaulish  or  Grerman 
soldier,  who  was  employed  at  Mintuma  to  mit 
him  to  death,  overawed  by  his  aspect,  recoiled 
from  the  task ;  and  the  people  of  thie  plaoe,  as. if 
moved  by  the  miracle,  concurred  in  aiding  his 
escape.3  The  presence  of  such  an  exue  on.  the 
ground  where  Carthage  had  stood,  was  supposed 
to  increase  the  majesty,  and  the  melancholy  of 
the  scene.  "Go^"  he  said  to  the  tictor  who 
brouffbt  him  the  orders  of  the  prator  to  depart, 
*'  tclfhim  that  you  have  seen  Mazius  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  .Carthage."* 

The  senate,  thus  restored  to  its  authority,  and, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  late  sedition,  masters 
of  the  city,  took  the  proper  measures  to  prevent, 
for  the  future,  suchvioutions  of  order  introduced 
for  |)opular  ffovarnment.  They  resolved  that  no 
question  of  legislation  should  be  agitated  in  the 


1  Plutarch,  in  Mario,  edit.  Land.  p.  534. 
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amembly  of  the  tribes  ^  and  Sylla,  before  he  left 
the  city,  thought  proper  to  despatch  the  election 
of  consuls  for  the  following  year,  but  did  not  em- 
ploy the  power,  which  he  now  possessed,  to  make 
the  choice  &1I  on  j^ersons  who  were  both  of  the 
senatorian  part^.  Toffether  with  Octaviui^  who 
had  the  authonty  of  the  senate  at  heart,  he  suf- 
fered Cinna,  though  of  the  oppoute'lholion,  to  be 
chosen,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor,  in  his  absence^ 
to  attempt  any  thing  derogatory  of  his  own 
honour.^ 

Having  in  this  manner  restored  the  common- 
wealth, Sylla  set  out  with  his  army  %r  their  des- 
tination in  Greece.  Q,uintus  Rufiife,  the  other 
consul  of  the  preceding  ^^ear,  at  the  same  time 
repaired  to  his  province  in  the  country  of  the 
A^uni,  where,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  was  Co 
succeed  Cn.  Strabo  in  the  comuAbd  of  some 
legions ;  but  being  less  agreeable  to  these  troops 
tluin  his  predecessor,  the  soldiers  mutinied  upon 
his  arrival,  and  put  him  to  dcalii.  Cn.  Strabo^ 
though  suspected  of  liaving  connived  with  them 
in  this  horrid  transaction,  was  permitted  to  profit 
by  it  in  keeping  his  station.  So  quick  was 
the  succession  of  crimes  which  distressed  the 
repubUc,  that  one  disorder  escaped  with  impu- 
nit;^,  under  the  more  atrocious  eflecto  oi  anotner 
wmcb  followed  it 

When  Sylla  was  about  to  depart 
U.  C.  ^1^,  from  the  city,  Yiigilios,  one  of  the 
tribunes  moved  an  impeachment 
against  him  for  the  illegal  steps  he 
had  ktely  taken.  But  the  state  of 
the  war  vvith  Mithri^ates  was  ur- 
gent, and  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
Memmius,  by  which  persons  named  to  command 
had  a  privilesii  to  decline  answering  any  charge 
whidi  shoulube  brought  against  them,  when  go- 
ing; on  the  service  to  which  thev  were  appointed. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  upon  Rhodes, 
was  become  master  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  had  fixed 
his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and  employed  his  offi- 
cers, with  numerous  fleets  and  anmies,  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  different  quarters,  making  rapid  ac- 
quisitions at  once  on  the  side  of  the  Scythian 
and  Thracian  Bosphorus  in  Macedonia  and  in 
Greece.  His  general,  Archelaus^  had  reduced 
most  of  the  Greek  ialands,  and  was  haistening  to 
make  himself  master  of  Uie  Grecian  continent 
Delos  had  revolted,  and  thrown  off  the 'yoke  of 
Athens,  at  the  tune  that  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  this  general.  The  king  proposed  to  make  use 
of  it  as  a  decoy  to  brine  the  Athenians  them- 
selves under  his  power.  For  this  purpose  he  pre- 
tended a  desire  to  restore  the  isiand,  with  the 
treasure  he  had  seized  there,  to  its  fomier  ma»> 
ters;  and  sent  Aristion,  a  native  of  Athens,  but 
now  an  officer  in  his  own .  service,  with  an  escort 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  deliver  this  treasure  into 
their  hands.  Aristion,  being,  xmder  this  pretence, 
received  into  the  Pirsus,  continued  to  hold  this 
place,  with  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  for  Mithri- 
dates,  and,  by  means  of  the  forces  be  assembled 
in  Attica,  soon  after  overran  Bceotia,  Achaia,  and 
Laconia. 

To  these  powerful  encroachments  on  the  Ro^ 
man  territory,  and  to  'the  persopal  injuries  done 
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to  siieh  of  their  genenb  aB  had  fallen  into  hit 
hands,  Mithridaies  had  joined  a  biariMiious  out- 
rage, that  rouaed,  in  the  highest  decree,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Roman  peo|>le.  He  had  sent 
orders  to  all  his  commanders  in  erery  town  and' 
station  in  Asia,  on  a  day  fixed,  to  begin  a  massa- 
cre of  the  Roman  dtixens  that  were  ttiy  where 
settled  in  that  countrr,  and  to  piiblbh  a  reward 
for  the  slaves  of  any  Koman  who  should  succead' 
in  destroying  their  master.  This  order  was  txe- 
cuted  with  marks  of  insult,  in  which  the  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  are  often  apt  to  exceed  their  in- 
structions. It  IS  particularly  mentioned,  that  at 
Ephesus,  Peigamus,  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  en- 
tire fiimilies,  taking  refuge  in  the  temples,  and 
embracing  the  a]|^  infants  with  their  parents, 
and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  Sfle,  were  drag- 
gled firom  thence  and-murdered.  The  number  of 
peiBons  that  perished  in  this  massacre,  if  ever 
kntfirn,  is  no  where  mentioned.' 

The  resentment  which  was  natural  on  this  oc- 
camon,  together  with  the  real  danger  that  threat- 
ened the  empire^  fully  justified  the  contempt  with 
which  Sylla  treated  the  impeachment  of  Viisflius, 
and  the  celerity  with  which  he  left  the  city  of 
Rome.  ELaving  transported  to  Dyraliliimn  an 
army  of  six  legions,  he  took  the  route  of  Thes- 
•aly  and  ^tofia;  and  having'  raised  in  these 
oeimtHes  contributions  for  the  pay  and  ^beist- 
ence  of  his  aimy,  be  received  the  submissbn  of 
the  Boeotians,  who  had.lately  been  obliged  to  de- 
clare fflfT  Mithridates,  and  advanced  to  Athens^ 
where  Aristion  in  the  city,  and  Archelaus  in  the 
Pirsus,  were  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Mithndateit;  who  was  master  of  the  sea, 
collected  together,  all  the  trooptf  which  he  had 
distributed  m  the  islands,  tind  ordered  'a  ^great 
reinforcement  from  Asia  to  form  an  army  OD  the 
aide  of  BoBotia  for  the  relief  of  Athens. 

Sjrlla,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  hastened  the  siege 
of  tUs  place.  He  first  made  an  attempt  to  force 
his  -way  into  the  Pineus  by  scaling  the  waOs; 
but  bdng  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  attack.  He  erected  towers,  and  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  the  battlements,  got  upon 
the  same  level  with  the  besieged,  and  plied  his 
missiles  from  thence.  He  shook  tl^  waUs  with 
battering  engines,  or  undermined  them  with 
galleries,  and  made  places  of  arms  for  his  men, 
near  .to  where 'he  expected  to  open  a  breach. 
But  the  defence  of  the  place  was  vigorous  and 
obstinate,  and  so  well-conducted,  thai  he  was 
obliged,  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade  and  to  awfut  the  effects 
of  famine,  by  which  the  city  began  already  to  be 
pressed. 

It  was  in  a  little  time  brought  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Those  who  were  confined  within  the 
walls  had  consumed  all  the  herbage,  and  kilksd 
all  the  animals  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
place;  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  imple- 
ments of  leather,  or  other  materials  that  could  be 
turned  into  sustenance,  and  came  at  last  to  prey 
upon  the  caresses  of  the  dead.  The  garrison 
was  greatly  diminished  in  numbers;  andof  thon 
who  remained,  the  greater  part  was  dispirited  and 
weak :  but  Aristion,  expecting  for  himself  no 

3uarter  from  the  Roman  general,  still  showed  no 
eaire  to  capitulate;  when  Sylla,  knowing  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  besieged  were  reduced, 


^mad^  vigorous  effort.-  stormed  and  foioed-  iAm 
walls  With  great  slaughter.  Aristion,  who  had 
retired  into  the  Acropolis,  was  soon  afterwaids 
taken  and  slain. 

ArchelauflL  Kkewise  greatly  distressed  in  the 
Piisos,  fouM  means  to  escape  by  wator,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  anny  that  was  forming  on  the 
side  of  Thessaly ;  leaving  the  post  lie  abandlned 
to  &11  into  the  nands  of  Sylla,  who  lazed  ito  for- 
tifications to  the  ground. 

The  army  of  Mithridates  advanced  into  Bcbo- 
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tia.  Every  part  of  it  was  sumptuousljr  provided 
with  all  that  was  necessary  lor  subsistence  or 
parade.  TliavB  was  a  numerow  cavaliy  richly 
caparispned;  an  infantry  df  eveiy  description 
variopd^  aimed,  some  to  use  missile  weapons 
others  to  eii|Me  in.  ckMe  fight ;  a  laij^  tram  of 
armed  chariJip^xkik  being  wiiLgsd  with  scythes, 
threatened t^sweep tke plains.  The  wholearmy 
amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoB-> 
sand  men.  But  their  master,  with  all  his  afaality, 
it  appears,  relied,  in  the  manner  of  barbarous  na- 
tions, more  on  their  numbers  than  he  did  on  their 
order,  or  on  the  conduct  of  their  ofiioers.  Sylla 
was  to  oppose  them  with  thirty  thousand  men. 

On  this  inferior  enemy  ArcWaus  continually 
pressed  with  aU  his  forces,  ana  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  a  general  action,  which  Sylla  cautiously 
avmded ;  waiting  for  an  opportunity  that  nimht 
depri^ve  ike  etmnj  of  the  advantege  they  hacTin 
the  SQpeltority  of'iheir  numbers.  The  armies  be- 
jng  both  in  Boeotia,  Archelaus  inadvertently  took 
pc«t  near  Cheronea,  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill 
that  was  formed  into  terraces  by  ledges  of  rocks^ 
and  which  terminated  at  last  in  a  peak  or  narrovr 
aummit  On  the  fiice  of  this  hill  heiiad  crowded 
Ms  infantry,  his  a^valry,  and  his  chariots,  and 
trusted  that,  although  the  ground  was  un&voui^ 
able  to  such  an  aimy,  it  was  still  inaccessible^  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  an  enemj. 

While  Archelaus  believed  himself  secure  in 
Hub  positioD,  Sylla  continued  U>  observe  himfirom 
the  post  he  had  fortified  at  a  liule  distance;  and 
was  told  by  some  natives  of  the  country,  that  the 
hill  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  might  be  as- 
cended in  their  rear,  and  that  any  part  of  his 
army  mif|[ht  be  safely  condncted  to  the  summit. 


fusion  by  a  double  attack,  sent  a  powerful  de- 
tachment, with  proper  guides,  to  seize  on  the 
heighto  above  their  encampment 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Sylla's  detach- 
ment in  the  rear  produced  the  alarm  that  was  in- 
tended. Their  hnpetuous  descent  from  the  hill 
drove  in  confusion  all  who  came  in  their  way 
from  thence  to  the  camp.  The  rear  fell  down  on 
the  front  A  great  uproar  and  tumult  arose  in 
every  part.  And  in  tms  critical  moment  Sylla 
began  his  atteck,  and  broke  into  the  midst  of 
enemies  who  were  altogether  unprefiared  to  re- 
ceive him.  They  were  crowded  ip  a  narrow 
space,  and  mixed  without  any  distinction  of  se- 

Sarate  bodies  of  officers  or  men ;  and,  under  the 
isadvantage  of  their  ground,  couW  neither  resist 
nor  retire.  In  the  centre,  numbers  being  trod 
under  foot  by  those  who  crowded  around  them, 
perished  by  violence  or  suffocation;  or,  while 
thcv  endeavoured  to  open  a  way  to  escape,  were 
slain  by  each  other*s  swords.  Of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  tliousand  men,  scarcely  ten   thousand 
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coqU  be  ttKoAbbd  it  -Chalcu  in  Enlxtt,  the 
place  to  which  Aichelaus  directed  his  fliffht  Of 
the  Romania  at  the  end  of  the  action,  only  fifteen 
men  were  miMing.  and  of  these  two  ratumed  oH 


the  following  day. 


ArdMlaui^  even  after  this  rout^  his  aim^, 
being  stiii  raaeteratsea,  drew  sapplies  from  Ana 
uid*frem  the  neighbouring  islands;  and,  being 
secure  in  his  retreat  in  Eubooa,  made  frequent- 
descents  on  the  neighbouring  ooastL  while 
Sylla  endeavoured  to  cover  the  lands  of  Bceotia 
and  Attica  from  these  incursions,  Mithridates 
made  great  efforts  to  repboe  his  vmy  in  that 
oouBtry;  and  in  a  little  time  htfttiansported 
thither  eighty  thousand  fresh  troops  under  Do* 
nkns,  to  wblom  Arcbelaus  joined  hims^fr^ith 
those  he  had  saved  from  the  Jat^djpaster.  ^The 
new  army  of  Mithridates,  oonsistiag  chiefly  of 
cavaby,  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  Bootia,  which  was  fiat  and  abounding 
m  forage.  SyUa.  though  inclined  to  keep  the- 
heights  on  which  he  was  least  -exposed  to  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  was  obhged,  in  order  to  cover 
tlie  country  from  which  he  drew  his  subostence 
mid  forage,  to  descend  to  the  phdns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  O^hpmenos.  There  he  took  j^ 
among  the  mannes,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify 
himself  with  deep  ditches  sgainst  the  enemy's 
horse.  While  his  works  were  yet  uafinishedj 
being  attacked  by  the  Asiatic  cafttlry,  noTlonly 
the  Hbouren^  but  the  troops  'that  weie  placed 
■nder  arms  to  cover  the  workmen,  were  seiied^ 
with  a  panic,  and  fled.  Sylla,  having  for  some 
time  in  vain  endeavonred  to  rally  them,  laid  hold 
of  an  ensign,  and  rushed  in  despair  on  the 
enemy.  "  Tb  me,**  he  said,  "itisgroriotts  tofoll 
in  this  place:  but  for  you,  if  you  are  asked 
where  you  deserted  your  leader,  ybu  may  say,  at 
Orchomenos.**  Numbers  who  heard  this  re- 
proach returned  to  the  charge  with  their  general ; 
and  wlierever  thflv  presentMl  themselves,  stooped 
the  career  of  thf  enemy,  and  put  them  to  mcht. 
The  Roman  army  at  length  recovered  itself  in 
every  part  of  the  TOld;  and  Sylla  remounting  his 
hone,  took  the  fall  advantage  of  the  change  of 
Ids  fortune^  punued  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  ahd 
focQsd  them  to  abandon  it  with  great  sbughter. 

After  tha  km  of  this  second  army,  Mithiidates 
appeals  to  have  despsmd  of  his  affiurs  in  Greece ; 
he  suflered  Sylla  to  enter  into  quiet  possession  of 
his  winter  quarters  fen  Thessaly,  and  authorised 
Archelaua  to  ti%flt  of  peace. 

Both  parties  were  equally  inclined  to  a  treaty; 
the  king  of  Pontus  uiged  by  his  losses,  and  the 
Roman  proconsul  by  t&  state  of  affaire  in  Italy. 
Sylla, '  tnough  commanding  in  Greece  by  autho- 
rity from  t&  Roman  senate,  had  been  degraded, 
aiid  declared  a  public  enemy  by  a  resolution  of 
the  people  at  Rome.  An  oflSce^  had  been  sent 
from  Italy  to  supersede  him ;  and  a  Roman  army, 
independent  of  nis  oiders,  was  actttally  employed 
in  the  province.  Mithridates,  too^  wnik)  be  nad 
sustained  snch  loares  in  Greece,  was  pressed  by 
the  other  Roqmui  army  in  Asia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Fimbria,  who,  with  intentions  equally 
hostile  to  SyUa  as  to  Mithridates,  advanced  with 
a  rapid  pace,  reduced  several  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  hail  lately  made  himself  master  of  Pexgamus, 
where  the  king  himself  hod  narrowly  escaped 


1  For  this  Ikct  PliiUrch  quotes  tUe  Ucmoin  of 
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foiling  into  his  hands.    In  these  drcumstanoes  a 
treaty  wife  equally  seasonable  for  both.  . 

SyUa  had  ooen  absent  froni  Rome  about  two 
years,  during  which  time,-having  no  supplies  hem 
thence,  he  mid  supported  the  war  by  the  contr^ 
bbtions  which  he  nad  raised  in  Gnwce,  ^tolia. 
and  Th^toaly,  and  with  the  money  he  had  coined 
from  theplate  and  treasure  of  the  Gredan  tem- 
plsa.'  The  republic,  in  die  mean  time,  had  been 
in  ike  possession  of  nis  enemies,  and  the  autho- 
rity oi  the  senate  was,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
pressed. Soon  after  he  left  tM  city,  Cinna,  not- 
withstanding his  engagements  to  Sylla,  revived 
the  proj&t  of  ttcping  tne  more  respectable  citi- 
sens  in  subiection,  under  pretence  of  a  govern- 
ment placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  designation  of  the  popular  party  was  the 
same  with  Uiat  which  had^diBtinguisbed  itie  fot 
bwen  of  Tiberius  and  Cain  Ghn^hus ;  but  Jhe 
object  was  chaxiged,  and  the  nominal  populatjac^ 
tion  itself  was  differently  composed.  Formeriy  XUb 
fiiction  fwmristed  of  the  populaoe  of  Rome  and  of 
the  poorer  dtiaens,  ^posed  to  the  noble  and  the 
rich.    The  objects  flr  which  they  at  that  time 
oontelided,  were  the  distribution  of  com,  new 
settlemeiMto,  or  the  divirion  of  lands.   At  present 
the  parties  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  towns  lately  admitted,  or  still  .chmiing  to 
be  admitted,  on  the  roOs  of  the  pe^e  oh  one 
side,  and  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citizens  on  the 
other.    The  object  to  which  the  foitner  asphred, 
was  a  frill  and  equal  participation  in  ail  the  pow- 
en  that  bebnged  to  the  Roman  people,    'i  bey 
were  fiff  from  being  satisfied  with  the  manner  of 
their  enrolinent  into  a  few  particular  tribes,  and 
hid  claim  to  be  admitted  without  distinction 
waoffkg  the  ancient  dtixens,  and  to  have  conaide- 
ratidfk  and  power  proportioned  to  their  numbers. 
In  this  they  were  supported  by  Ginpa,  who  made 
a  motion  m  their  mvour  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people^  and  at  the'  sanie  time  proposed  torecall 
Marius  and  the  other  exiles  or  that  party  from 
their  banishment.  The  consul  Octaviiu^  wilh  the 
majority  of  the  senate  and  ancient  citiaens,  op> 
powd  taese  proportions ;  but  Cinna  was  likely  to 
nave  a  pow«nfrit  support  in  the  new  people  that 
flocked  to  l)im  firom  the  country  lawns,  and  in 
the  friends  of  the  eiiks.  On  the  day  of  assembly., 
multitudes  of  the  new  dtizens  took  possession  or 
the  place  of  meeting,  and  wereoMerved  .to  be 
armed  with  daggen  or  short  swords.    Octavius 
was  attended  at  his  house  by  a  numerous  assem- 
bly of  the  andent  dtiaens,  who  were  armed  in 
tlie  same  manner,  and  waited  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  the  necessity  of  the  ease  might  require. 
Being  told  that  the  tribunes  who  hcul  forbidden 
the  quefltion  were  violently  attacked,  and  hkeiy 
to  be  forced  from  the  assembly,  they  came  forth 
into  the  streets,  and  drove  thdr  antagonists,  with 
some  bloodshed,  through,  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Cinna  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  his 
colleague,  and  invited  the  shves,  under  a  promise 
of  libCTty,  to  his  standard.   But  finding  it  impoa- 
sible  wiuun  the dty,  that  was  oocupiedby  his  op- 
ponents, to  withstand  their  foroe,  he  withdrew  to 
the  country  towns,  and  solicited  supplies  from 
thence.  He  passed  through  Tibur  and  Prsiireie 
to  Nola,  and  openly  impwred  the  inhabitants  to 
aid  him  against  their  common  enemies.    On  this 
occatdon  be  was  attended  by  Sertorius,  and  by 
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flome  other  senftton  who  had  embarked  in  the 
■ame  ruinoufl  faction.  Their  solicitatiooa  at  any 
other  time  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been  fruitieas ;  but 
DOW,  to  the  misfortUDe  of  the  republic,  a  number 
iji  armies  were  still  kept  on  foot  ii»  Italy,  to  finish 
the  remains  of  the  social  war.  On.  Strabo  com- 
manded one  armv  in  Umbria,  JMhkUos  another 
on  the  £oafines  of  Locaaia  anfoamnimn,  and 
Agj^us  Claudius  a  third  in  Campania.  Thdse 
ainMB  oooflflted  chiefly  of  indigent  citizens,  be- 
come soldiers  of  fortune,  «vere  veiy  much  at  the 
disposal  of  their  leaiikrs,  in  whose  name  they  hrid 
be^  levied,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  the  nuHtary 
oath,  and  on  whon^thejr  depended  for  the  settle- 
ments and  rewards  which  thej  were  taught  to 
expect  at  the  end  of  their  services.  They  were 
incUiied  to  take  part  in  the  cause  of  anv  foction 
that  was  likeW,  by  the  eiyulrion  and  forfeiture 
ot  one  part  of  the  dty,  to  make  way  for  prefer- 
ments and  fortunes  to  the  other.  * 

Cinba  distrusted  Foaapey  and  Meteilus;  but 
hoj^nff  for  a  better  reception  from  Appius  Clau- 
draL  be  repaired  to  the  camp  of  this  general,  and 
hact  the  address  to  gain  the  troops  who  were  un- 
der his  oonmiand. 

Mean  time  the  senate^  without 
0eU9bu  md  entering  iilto  any  particular  discus- 
MtnUm.  non  of  the  guilt  which  Cinna  had 

incurred  in  the  late  tumult  at  Rome, 
found  that,  by  having  deserted  hiuMion,  he  had 
actually  divested  himself  of  hia  tmem  emmfif 
and  tbBy  obtained  the  election  c^  Jo.  Gofombi 
Morula  m  hia>,place. ' 

Mariua,  hdng  infontied  that  one  of  the  amies 
in  mly,  with  a  Roman.oonsul  at  its  head,  was 
prepared  to  support  him,  made  hflMe  fram  his 
exile  in  Africa:  he  landed  in  Tuscany,  was 
joined  hj  nnpibera,  and  had  an  offer  of  beinff 
vested  with  the ensijDEBS  of  proconsul,  Butintend- 
ing  to  move  ind jgn«bn  or  pity,  he  dechned  every 
pnvifege  of  a  Roman  citizen,  untfl  the  sentence 
of  attamdsr  or  banishment,  which  had  been  pro- 
noonoed  against  him,  should  be  reversed.  In  the 


uiner  practised  by  suppKants^  with  a  mean 
habit  and  ghastly  iigure^  to  which  he  was  ie- 
dnoed  by  the  disbess  of  his  exile,  he  presented 
him«(0  to  the  people ;  but  with  a  oounteoanoe^ 
says  his  histonan,  whichj  being  "kiatuially  stem, 
now  rather  aeemMBd  temUe  t£in  piteous.*  He 
implored  the  nrotection  of  the  countiy  towns,  in 
whose  cause  ne  too  pretended  to  ham  snfiered, 
and  whose  interests  were  now  embarked  on  the 
same  bottom  with  his  own.  He  had  many  par- 
tiaans  amongthon  who  had  composed  the  legions 
which  formerly  served  under  his  orders.  He  had 
reputation  ana  authority,  and  soon  assemUed  a 
considerable  foree^  with  which,  in  concert  with 
Cinna,  with  Sertoriua  and  Calrbo^  he  advanced 
towBidsRome. 

They  invested  the  city  in  thi«e  separate,  di- 
visions. Cinna  and  Carbo  lay  before  it,  Serto- 
riua took  poet  on  the  river  above^  and  Marius  be- 
bw  it  The  last,  to  prevent  supplies  fiom  the 
aea,  made  himself  master  of  the  port  of  Ostia; 
the  fint  had  sent  a  detachment  to  Arminium,  to 
prevent  any  relief  from  the  side  of  GhiuL 

In  this  extremity  the  Mnate  applied  to  Metel- 
haSt  reNjuestinff  that  he  would  make  any  accom- 
modation with  the  Italian  allies,  and  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  the  city.  The  deUys  whk^  he  made 
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in  the  exeentimi  of  these  orden  enabled  Cinna 
uad  Marius  to  prevent  him  in  ^ainiBg  the  alliasb 
na  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  thw  time  hfid  it  in 
their  option  to  accept  the  pivileges  they*elaiqwd 
from  either  party}  and,  having  chosen  to  jom 
themselves  with  the  popular  fo^on,  they  tlirew 
their  weight  into  that  scale. 

Metellus,  however,  advanced  into  Latium; 
and,  being  joined  by  the  consul  Octavius.  took 
port-  oa  the  Alban  hilL  Here  they  foond  that 
theif  tMbp^  being  inclined  to  iNfour  fh^  en&> 
miea,  deeeited  apace.  MeteUu&  being  reduced 
to  a  few  attendants,  desftdred  oi  the  causey  and 
withdrew  into  Afritau  Octavius  retained  to  hi* 
station  in  the  city. 

The  army  Isitely  commanded  by  Pompeiua 
Strabo^  was  now  deprived  of  its  general ;  he  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  hj^htning  in  his  camp,  And 
the  senate  was  not  inclined  to  repose  any  confi- 
dence in  his  men.  He  himself  had  softie  time 
hesitated  betweerf  the  parties;  and  the  troops, 
at  his  death,  were  prqgpared  to  choose  the  sMle 
which  waf  most  lil[ely  to  fovour  their  interest. 
With'  s^  uncertain  a  prospect  of  support,  the 
senate  thought  it  safer  to  etiter  into  a  treaty  with 
Cinna  and  Marius  than  to  remain  expoeed  to  the 
neoearity  of  being  obliged  to  admit  them  by  force. 
They  offered  to  reinstate  Cinna  in  the  office  of 
consul,  -  and  to  restore  Marius,  with  the  other 
exiles,  to  their  condition  of  Roman  citizens  j  only 
updating  that  they  would  spare  the  blood  of 
their  <»DonentB,  orproceed  against  them  accord- 
ing to  toe  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  While 
this  treaty  was  in  dependance,  Marius,  affecting 
the  modesty  of  a  person  whom  the  law,  acoorf 
ing  to  his  lateaentenoe  of  banishment,  had  dis- 
qualified to  tak«  any  par(  among  citisenf,  obserr- 
ed  a  sullen  and  obstmate  rilence.  Even  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  .and  the  gates  were  had 
open  to  himself  and  his  foUowens  he  refused  to 
enter  until  the  attainder  under  which  he  lajf 
should  be  taken  oflEj  and  until  he  was  replaced  in 
his  condition  as  a  Roman.  The  people  were  ac- 
cordingly assembled  to  repeal  their  former  decree. 
But  Marius,  proponng  to  take  his  enemies  fegr 
surprise,  did  not  wait  for  the  completioo  oif  tke 
ceremony.    While  the  ballota  were  coD^ng, 


he  entered  the  dty  with  a  band  of  armed  men. 
whom  he  employed  in  taking  vengeance  on  all 
those  who  had  cancorred  in  the  late  measures 
against  him.  The  gates^  by  his  orders,  were  se- 
cui^  but  mostof  t&  senaton  mtSKped.  Sylk'a 
house  was  demolished,  many  who  were  reputed 
his  fiAends  were  slain,  others  assisted  his  vrife 
and  his  cluldren  in  making  theb  eacape.  Among 
the  signals  by  lehich  Manus  directed  the  execu- 
tion of  jpaiticuiar  penons,  it  was  understood  that 
if  he  did  not  return  a  salute  which  was  offered 
him,  this  was  to  be  considered  as  a  warrant  for 
immediate  death.  ^  In  compliance  with  these  in- 
structions^ some  citizens  of  note  were  kid  dead  at 
his  fe^  And  as  the  meanest  retainers  of  his 
party  had  .Uieir  resentments  as  well  as  himself 
and  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  their  pas- 
sions, the  city  resembled  a  place  that  vras  taken 
b^r  storm,  anid  every  quarter  resounded  with  the 
cries  of  robbery,  murdere,  and  rapes.  This  hor- 
rid scene  continued  without  intermisaon  Ate  days 
and  five  nightB. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
priticipel  senators  who  suffered :  the  consul  Oc- 
tavius was  murdered  in  his  robes  of  oiDce,  and  in 
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presenoe  of  his  Ikton ;  two  seimtoTB  of  the  name 
«f  Cstwr,  €aiu8  and  Lucius;  two  of  the  naine 
of  Cmssus,  the  lather  and  the  son,  who,  attempt- 
vag  to  escape,  but  likely  to  be  taken,  fell  by  their 
own  hands;  Attilius  Senranus,  Publios  Lenta- 
lus,  C.  Numitorius,  M.  Bsbius,  whose  bodies, 
fiutened'on  a 'hook,  were  diaAged  by  a  rope 
through  the  streets ;  Marcus  Antonius^  one  of 
the  first  Roman  senators,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self  entirely  or  chiefly  to  pivil  arts^  and  is^kifown 
-therefine  by  thd  name  of  the  Orator;  tA  sena- 
tor being  discovered  in  a  place  of  concealment, 
was  kilkd  fay  assaasiils  sent  for  the  purpose. 
The  heads  oi  the  others  were  exposed  on  the 
lostra;  that  of  Antonios  was  placed  on  the  table 
of  Maritts,  who  bore  him,  it  seems,  a  peculiar 
degree  of  animosi^  and  rancour.  Gatulus^  onoe 
the  colleague  of  Muius  in  the  consulate,  partner 
in  hift  last  and  most  decisiTe  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,'  and  without  question  one  of  the  most 
lespofltable  senators  of  the  ag^  was  included  in 
the  warrant  for  general  expcution.  Marius  being 
solicited  in  his  favour,  made  answer,  He  must  die. 
And  this  victim,  choosii^  to  avoid  by  c&oluntftry 
death  the  insults  lilcely  to  be  oflTered  to  him  by 
his  enemies,  having  shut  himself  up,  with  a  bra^ 
sier  of  burning  coals^  in  a  close  chamber  which 
was  recently  ^fustered,  perished  by  sufibcatbn. 

Morula,  the  Flamen  pialis,  whose  name,  with- 
out hii^own  knowledjge,  had  been  inscribed  con- 
sul in  place  of  that  of  Oinna,  now  likewise,  willing 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  station,  opvied  his 
arteries  at  the  shnne  of  Jupiter,  whose  priest  he 
Was,  sprinkled  the  statue  of  the  god  with  his 
blood ;  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  tore 
from  his  head  the  apex  or  crest  of  the  order, 
which,  bv  the  maxims  of  religion,*  he  always  car- 
ried while  alive,  but  with  which  on  his  bead  it 
wsnld  have  been  impious  and  ominous  to  die,  and 
took  those  Who  were  present  to  witness  of  the 
exactness  with  which  he  performed  this  duty. 

Cinna  himself  became  wear^  of  the  murders 
which  were  committed  to  gratify  the  avarice  of 
mean  and  needy  adventurers,  or  the  rancour 
e«sa  of  fugitive  slaves  against  the  ihastera  they 
had  deserted ;  he  wished  to  terminate  so  horrid 
a  scene,  but  it  seems  could  not  stop  it  otherwise 
than  by  the  death  of  those  who  were  employed 
in  it  He  caused  great  nuinbere  of  them  aooord- 
ingly  to  be  surrounded  and  put  to  the  sword. 
He  proposed,  in  concert  with  Marius,  to  give 
some  form  or  ti^e  to  their -government,  by  assum- 
ing the  consulate :  and  although  there  is  np  doubt 
that  they  could  have  easily  orained  the  sanction 
of  an  ordinary  election,  yet  they  chose  to  usurp 
the  ensigns  end  powers  of  consi^  without  any 
such  pretence.^  Mariu^  while  hetooktiio  ^tle 
of  consul,  contintied  to  act  like  a  chief  of  bandkti, 
connived  at  the  disorden  that  were  committed  by 
his  military  retainer^  and  continued  still  to  su- 
perintend the  executum  of  the  orders  which  he 
had  given  on  his  first  entry  into  the  city,  to  put 
his  opponents  to  death. 

In  the  midst  of  these  crimes,  however,  the 
name  of  Sylla,  and  the  &me  of  his  victories  in 
GrRece^  gave  continual  presage  of  a  just  retribu- 
tion. Marius  was  agitated  with  nocturnal  fears, 
and  gave  signs  of  a^mstracted  mind.  Some  one^ 
he  imagined,  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  continually 
1  in  hia  ears,  "  Honid  is  the  dying  lion's 


den  f*'  which  being  applied  to  himself,  seemed  to 
announcto  his  approachmg  dissolution.  He  took 
to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  contracted  a  pleurisy, 
and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness^  in  the 
seventeenth  darf'.of  his  last  or  seventh  ecmsulate, 
and  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  a^ ;  leaving  the 
tools  he  had  enjoyed  in  subveitmg  the  govern- 
ment i)f  his  oochtry,  to  pay  the  torfeit  of  his 
crimes^ 

Livy,  it  appears,?  had  made  it  a  qne^fimi, 
whether  Menus  had:vbeen  most  useful  to  hi» 
^  country  as  a  soldier,  or  pernicious  as  a  citizen.  It 
has  happened  unfortunately  for  his  hnte,  thiit  he 
ckMed  the  scene  of  life  with  einmples  of  the  latter 
kind.  In  what  degreer  he  retained  his  genius  or 
abilities  cannot  be  known.  His  insatiimie  thint 
of  power,  like  avarice  in  the  case  of  other  nersons, 
seemed  to  grow  with  Me.  His  hatred  or  the  jp- 
bles,  contracted  in  the  obscurity  of  his  early  Hre, 
remained  with  him  after  he  himself  had  laid  the 
amplest  foundations  of  nobility  in  his  own  fiimily. 
And  he  died  in  an  attempt  to  extinguiafa  ail  just 
or  regular  government  in  the  blood  of  thos^  vftio 
only  were  qualified  or  disposed  to  sustain  It    • 

Upon  the  death  of  Marius,  the  government 
still  continued  to  be  usurped  by  Cinnft.  Many 
of  .the  senators,  and  other  citizens,  obnoxious  to 
the  prevailing  party,  took  refuge  with  Sylla. 
This  general  himself  was  declared  a  public  ene- 
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my;  &a  sStf^  ^^^  seized ;  his  children,  wfth 

their  motnerfSaYing 

sliCV* 


„ ^ped  thenur- 

his  enemies,  Bed  to  the  fiither  in  Greece.^ 

trpon  this  occaBion  Sylla  did  aiH  change  his 
conduct  in  the  war,  nor  make  any  conoeasion»t9 
the  ene'mies  of  the  state.  He  talked  famUiariy 
every  day  oAis  intention  to  punish  his  enemies 
at  Rome,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his  friends, 
but  not  till  he  had  forced  Mithridates  to  OMike 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  to  Uieir  allies  in  Asia. 

Alarmed  by  these  threats,  Cinna  took  measure* 
to  strengthen  his  pai^ ;  assumed,  upoa^the  death 
of  Marius,  Valerius  Flaocus  as  his  colleague  in 
the  office  of  consul ;  and,  having  assigned  him  the 
ciawiuud  in  Asia,  with  two  additional  legions, 
tnwted  that  with  this  force  he  might  obtain  pos- 
sessbn  of  the  province. 

But  Flaccua^  upon  bis  arrival  in  Thetsily, 
was  deserted  h^  uurt  of  the  army,  which  went 
over  to  Sylb;  tiia  passing  through  Maoedoiiiia  ui 
his  route  i»  Asia  with  the  remainder,  a  dispute 
arose  between  himself  and  his  lieutenant  Fimbria, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of.  the  consul  Flac- 
ous,  and  in  the  succession  of  Fimbria  to  the  ( 
mand.  So  little  deference  or  respect  did  ( '  * 
pay,  in  the  disorder  of  those  unhappy  times^  f 
to  the  government  they  professed  to  serve. 

Fimbria,  with  the  troops  he  had  seduced  to  his 
standard,  after  he  had  assassinated  their  general, 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  Asia,  and  hastened,  as 
has  been  Observed,  the  resolution  to  which  Mith- 
ridates wa&  come,  of  applying  fbr  peace.  To  this 
crafty  prinee^  a*ged  by  the  necessity  of  his  own 
affairs,  the  conjuncture  appeared  to  be  favounUei 
when  so  much  distraction  .tosii  place  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Rome.  He  had  experienced  the  abilities 
of  Sylla;  he  knew  his  eager  desire  to  be  gone  for 
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Italy,  and  to  be  revenged  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
expected  to  gain  him lyy  proffering  assiatanoe  in 
the  war  he  was  aboat  to  wage  with  the  opposite 
party  at  Rome. 

Upon  a  message  from  Archelaus,  Sylla  readily 
agreed  to  an  interview  in  the  island  of  Delos ;  and 
here  beins  told,  in  the  name  of  Mithridatai,  that 
he  should  have  money,  troopiB.  and  shipping  to 
noake  a  descent  on  Italy,  provided  he  would  enter 
into  a  confederacyjprith  tne  king  of  Pontus,  and 


make  war  on  the  Romani,  by  whom  he  was  now 
proscribed,  Sylla,  in  his  torn,  proposed  to  Arche- 
laos  to  desert  Mithridates,  to  dehver  up  the  fleet 
and  the  army  which  was  under  his  command, 
and  to  rely  for  protection  and  reward  on  the  £uth 
of  the  Romans.  They  will  speedily  seat  you,  he 
said,  on  the  throne  of  t^ontus.  ATcnekus  having 
rejected  this  proposal  with  honor,  "  And  you,*' 
■ays  Sylla,  *'  the  slavey  or  (if  you  prefer  that  title) 
the  friend  of  a  barbarous  tyrant,  will  not  betray 
your  trust,  and  yet  to  me  have  the  presumption 
to  propose  an  act  of  perfidy.  The  fields  of  Che- 
ronea  and  Oichomenos  shouU  have  made  you 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Ro- 


Upon  this  reply  Archelaus  saw  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  toe  treaty  he  was  instructed  to 
make,  and  accordingly  made  the  fi>Ik>wing  oon- 


That  the  fleet  of  Pontus,  conasting  of  seventy 
gallevs,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Roowns. 

Tnat  the  ^pirriaons  should  oe  withdrawn  fi»m 
all  places  which  had  been  seized  in  the  course  of 
this  war. 

That  the  Roman  province  in  Asia,  together 
with  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  Capnadoda 
shoukl  be  evacuated,  and  the  firontier  of  Pontui^ 
for  the  future^  be  the  boondaiy  of  Mithxidates>s 
territory. 

That  the  Romans  should  receive  two  thousand 
talents,'  to  reimbune  their  expense  in  the  war. 

That  prisoners  should  be  xestoied,  and  all  de- 
serters delivered  U|>. 

While  these  aitides  were  sent  to  Mithridates 
for  his  ratification,  Sylla  in  no  degree  relaxed  the 
measures  he  had  taken  to  secure  and  fiualitate 
the  passage  of  hie  army  into  Asia.  UesentLu- 
enllus*  round  the  maritime  powers  of  the  East 
to  assemble  a  fleet;  and,  after  having  made  some 
incnrsbns  into  Thrace,  to  gratify  his  army  with 
the  spoil  of  nations  who  had  often  plundered  the 
Roman  province,  he  continued  his  route  to  the 
HeUe^nnt,  and  was  met  in  his  way  b¥  the  mes- 
sengen  of  Mithridates,  who  informed  him  that 
their  roaster  agreed  to  all  the  articles  proposed 
except  to  that  which  related  to  the  oessbn  or 
Paphlagonia;  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  merit 
of  the  preference  he  had  given  to  Sylla  in  this 
treaty  $  as  he  misht  have  obtained  more  fovour- 
able  terms  from  Fimbria.  "That  is  a  traitor,** 
said  Sylla,  "  whom  I  shall  speedily  punish  for  his 
crimes.  As  for  your  master,  I  sbttJl  know,  upon 
my  arrival  in  Asia,  whether  he  chooses  to  have 
peace  or  war." 

Being  arrived  at  the  UeQespont,  he  was  join- 
ed by  Lucullus  with  a  fleet  wnich  enabled  him 
to  pass  that  strait  Herehewasmet  by  another 
message  from  Mithridates,  desiring  a  personal 
interview;  which  was  accordingly  held  in  the 
presence  of  both  armies,  and  at  which  the  king 
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of  Pontus^  after  some  expostulations,  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  already  mentbned  In  this  he 
probably  acted  from  pohcy,  as  well  as  from  the 
necessi^  he  felt  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  still  hoped,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  to 
turn  the  arms  of  Sylla  against  the  Romsns,  and 
trusted  that  the  peace  he  obtained  for  himself  in 
Asia  vraa  to  be  tne  beginning  of  a  ^rax  in  Italy, 
more  likely  to  distress  his  enemies  than  any  efforts 
he  himself  couki  make  against  them.  With  this 
reasonable  prospect  he  reUred  into  his  own  king- 
dom of  Pontus ;  and  there,  strengthening  him- 
self by  alliances  and  the  acquisition  of  tenitoij 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  he  prepar- 
ed to  take  advantage  of  future  emergencies,  and 
toprofit  by  the  state  of  confusion  into  which  the 
affikirs  of  the  Romans  were  hsstening. 

S^Ua,  having  biought  the  Mithndatie  war  to 
an  issue  so  hmiouraHe  for  hunself,  and  havtnff 
every  where  gratified  his  army  vrith  the  spoils  of 
theii  enemies,  being  possessed  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  and  a  numerous  fleet,  and  being 
secure  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldien,  who  had 
experienced  hii  liberality,  and  rested  their  hopes 
of  fortune  on  the  suooess  of  his  future  enterprizes. 
prepared  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemiei^  and 
those  of  the  republic  in  Italy.  He  proceeded, 
however,  with  great  deliberation  and  caution  { 
and,  as  if  the  state  at  Rome  were  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, staid  to  reduce  the  army  of  Fimbria,  to  re- 
settle the  Roman  province,  and  to  effect  the  resto- 
ration of  the  allies,  Nicomedes  and  Ariobarzanes, 
to  their  several  kingdoms  of  Ga{qpadocia  and 
Bithynia. 

Fimbria  being  required  by  Sylla  to  resign  a 
command  wlucE  he  had  ilfegaUy  usurped  re- 
torted the  charge  of  usurpatioh,  and  treated  Sylla 
hiuMolf  as  an  outlaw :  but  upon  the  approach  of 
this  general,  being  deserted  by  his  armvj  he  fled 
to  Pergamus,  and  there  put  an  end  to  nis  life  by 
the  hands  of  a  slave,  of  wnom  he  exacted  this  ser- 
vice. To  punish  the  province  of  Asia  for  its 
defection  to  Mithridates,  Sylla  obliged  the  inhab- 
itants to  pay  down  a  sum  equal  to  five  years* 
oidinaiytax.  He  sent  Curio  to  replace  on  their 
thrones  the  kings  of  Cappadoda  and  Bithynia, 
who  had  persevered  in  their  alliance  with  luxne, 
and  sent  an  account  of  these  particulars  to  the 
senate,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  edk^t  by 
which  he  himself  had  been  stripped  of  his  con^ 
mand.  and  declared  an  enemy.*  Before  he  set 
sail,  however,  for  Italy,  he  thought  proper  to 
transmit  to  Rome  a  memorial,  setting  forth  his 
services  and  his  wrongs,  as  well  as  the  injury 
done  to  many  senators  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
his  camp^  and  concluding  with  menaces  of  iustioe 
against  nis  own  enemies  and  those  of  the  re- 
public, but  assuring  the  citizens  in  general  of 
protection  and  security.  This  paper  being  read 
m  the  senate,  struck  many  of  the  members  vrith 
dreadful  apprehensions;  expedients  were  pro- 
posed to  recondle  the  parties,  and  to  avert  the 
evils  which  the  republic  must  suffer  from  their 
repeated  contentions.  A  message  was  sent  to 
nuafy  Sylla,  and  earnest  intreaties  were  made  to 
Cinna,  that  he  would  suspend  his  levies  until  an 
answer  could  be  obtained  firom  the  other.  But 
Cinna,  in  contempt  of  these  pacific  intention^ 
TT  n  cca  took  measures  to  prosecute  the  war  j 
u.  o.  Wif.  ^^jgj  jjjg  ^3^jgg  ^iiij  Qn^  Papirius 
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Carbo,  whom  without  any  form  of 
CJjSalto  ^^^c'ion,  he  asBumedforhis  colleague 
Cn.  Papiriiu  ^^  consulate ;  and  in  the  partition  of 
Qirbe.  provinces,  retained  for  himself  the 

administration  in  Italy,  while  he  as- 
signed to  Carbo  the  command  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Gaul.  These  titular  magistrates,  with  all  the 
adherents  of  their  Action,  applied  in  great  haste 
to  the  raising  of  men,  and  securing  the  fidelity  of 
the  towns  within  the  several  divisions  which  they 
had  received  in  charge. 

Carbo  exacted  hostages  for  their  ^ood  beha- 
viour from  all  the  towns  in  his  distnct ;  but  as 
he  had  not  authority  from  the  senate  for  this 
measure,  he  found  himself  unable  to  give  it  effect. 
To  Castridus,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Placentisj  a 
person  of  great  age,  who  refused  to  comply,  ne 
said,  "  Have  not  I  your  life  in  my  power?"  "  And 
have  not  I,"  said  the  other,  *'  already  lived  long 
enough?"* 

Cinna,  however,  having  mustered  a  consider- 
able force,  intended  to  make  head  against  Sylla 
in  Thes&aly,  through  which  he  was  expected  to 
pass  in  his  way  to  Italy,  and  determined  to  trans- 
port his  army  thither.  But  the  troops  being 
averse  to  embark,  he  himself,  endeavouring  to 
force  them,  v?as  killed  in  a  mutiny.  A  general 
disorder  and  anarchy  infected  the  whole  party. 
The  election  of  a  successor  to  Cinna  was  twice 
interrupted  by  supposed  unfiivouiable  presages^ 
and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul. 

At  this  time  an  answer  arrived  firom  Sylla  to 
the  pro})03als  made  by  the  senate  tovntids  a  re- 
conciliation of  parties;  in  which  he  declared, 
**That  he  never  could  return  into  friendship 
with  persons  guilty  of  so  many  and  such  enor- 
mous crimes.  If  the  Roinan  people,  however, 
were  pleased  to  grant  an  indeomity,  he  shouhl 
not  interpose,  but  would  venture  to  affirm,  that 
such  of  the  citizens  as  cho«^  in  the  present  disor- 
ders, to  take  refuge  in  his  camp,  would  find 
themselves  safer  than  in  that  df  Iub  enemy's." 
He  had  embarked  his  army  at  Ephesus^  and  in 
three  days  reached  the  Pineus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
Here  he  was  taken  iU  of  the  gout,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  use  the  hot  baths  at  Adipsus;  at  which 
he  accordingly  passed  some  time  vrith  great  ap- 
pearance of  ease,  amusing  himself  with  oufiToons 
and  ordinary  company,  as  if  he  had  no  afifair  of 
any  consequence  in  contemplation.  His  fieet,  m 
the  mean  time,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
ships,  coasted  round  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took 
on  board  the  army  which  had  marched  by  Thes- 
saly  to  Dyrachium.  Being  apprehensive  that 
some  |jart  of  the  legions,  upon  landing  in  Ital;^, 
and  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
homes,  might  desert,  or,  trusting  to  their  conse- 
quence in  a  civil  war,  might  become  disorderly 
and  distress  tho  inhabitante,  he  exacted  a  special 
oath,  by  which  every  man  bound  himself,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  to  abide  b^  his  colours,  and 
to  observe  the  strictest  order  in  his  march  through 
the  country.  The  troops,  wishing  to  remove  all 
the  remains  of  a  distrust  which  had  suggested  this 
precaution,  made  a  voluntary  ofier  of  a  contribu- 
tion towanls  the  support  of  the  war;  and  Sylla, 
without  accepting  the  favour,  set  sail  with  the 
additional  confidence  which  this  proof  of  attach- 
ment in  the  army  inspired. 

He  had,  according  to  Appian,  five  Roman  le- 
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g[ions,  with  six  thousand  Italian  horse,  and  con- 
siderable levies  from  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
With.this  force  he  landed  in  Italy,  in  the  face  of 
many  dififerent  armieo,  each  of  them  equal  or  su- 
perior in  number  to  his  own.  The  opposite  party 
were  supposed  to  have  on  foot  at  diiferent  sta- 
tions, above  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Junius  Norbanus, 
who  were  ito  leaders,  beinff  in  pos- 
U.  C.  670.  session  of  the  capitol  ana  of  the 
place  of  election,  were  named  for 
fioCJMi'  coiw'iJ*-  Norbanus,  in  the  name  of 
JVMmtu.'  the  republic,  commanded  a  great 
army  m  Apulia;  Scipio,  another 
on  the  confines  of  Campania.  Sertorius,  younpr 
Marius,  with  Carbo,  m  the  quality  of  pvoconsu), 
and  others  (as  Plutarch  quotes  from  the  memdrB 
of  Sylla,)  to  the  number  of  fifteen  commanders, 
had  each  their  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  cohorts  ;3  of  these  dififerent  bo- 
dies none  attempted  to  dispute  the  landing  of 
Sylla,  nor  for  some  days  to  interrupt  his  march. 

He  accordingly  continued  to  advance  as  in  a 
friendly  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace.  The  mhabitants  of  Italy,  considering 
the  Roman  nobihty,  in  whose  cause  Sylla 
appeued,  as  averse  to  the  claim  they  had  made 
of  being  promiscuously  enrolled  in  the  tribes 
of  Rome,  were  likely  to  oppose  him,  and  to  fii- 
vour  the  &ction  which  haa  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  state.  To  allay  their  animosity,  or 
to  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part  against 
him,  Sylla  summoned  the  leading  men  of  the 
country  towns  as  1m  passed,  and  gave  them  as- 
surances that  he  woula  confirm  the  granto  which 
had  been  made  to  them,  if  they  did  not  forfeit 
these  and  every  other  title  to  favour,  by  abetting 
the  faction  which  had  subverted  the  government. 

On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Pius, 
who,  as  has  been  observed,  after  a  fruiUeas  at^ 
tempt,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul  Octavius, 
to  cover  Rome  from  the  attack  of  Marius  and 
Cinna,  had  withdrawn  to  Africa;  and  bemg 
farced  from  thence  by  Fabius,  returned  into  Italy. 
Being  in  Uguria,  where  he  still  retained  the 
char»:ter  of  proconsul,  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
some  forces  on  foot,  and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of 
his  party,  when  so  great  a  change  was  made  in 
their  favour  by  the  arrival  of  the  army  from 
Gbeece. 

Sylla  was  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  joined 
by  Cneius  Pompeius,  son  to  the  late  consul 
Fompeius  Stmbo^  who,  though  too  young  for  any 

dihc  character,  had  assemoied  a  considerable 
y  of  men  to  make  himself  of  consequence  in 
the  present  contest  Being  now  only  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  remarked  for  engaging 
manners,  and  a  manly  aspect,  which  procured 
him  a  general  &vour  and  an  uncommon  degree 
of  respect'  This  distinction  being  unsought  for, 
was  possibly  considered  by  him  as  his  birth-right, 
and  gave  hmi  an  eaily  impression  of  that  supe- 
riority to  his  fellow-citizens  which  he  continued 
to  assume  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  had 
served  in  those  legions  with  which  Cinna  intend- 
ed to  have  carriedthe  war  against  Sylla  into  Asia 
orG^reece;  but,  being  averse  to  the  party,  be 
withdrew  when  the  army  was  about  to  embark, 
and  disappearing  suddenly,  was  supposed  to  have 
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been  muideied  by  the  order  of  Cinim,  a  sospicioii, 
which,  aiqong  other  drcumstancei^  incited  the 
soldiers  to  that  matiny  in  which  the  general  was 
kiUed.  Sylla  appears  himself  to  have  been  won 
by  the  proraisine  aspect  of  this  yoang  man,  and 
received  him  with  distinguishing  marui  of  regard. 
^  Numbers  of  the  senate  and  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  exposed  at  Rome  to  the  insults 
of  their  enemies,  now  repaired  to  the  camp  of 
Sylla.  The  consul  Norbanus,  being  joined  by 
▼oung  Marius^  by  at  Canusium.  Sylla,  while 
he  was  prepanitf  to  attack  them,  sent  an  officer 
with  overtures  of  peace ;  these  they  rejected  with 
mariu  of  contempt  This  circumstance  had  an 
effect  which  SyUa  perhaps  foresaw  and  intended. 
It  roused  the  indignation  of  his  army,  and,  in  the 
action  which  followed,  had  some  enect  in  obtain- 
ing a  victory  in  which  six  thousand^  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  with  the  Ums  of  only  seventy  men  to 
himself. 

Norbanus,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Capua  | 
and,  being  covered  hj  the  walls  of  that  place, 
waited  the  arrival  of  Scipio,  who  intended  tojoin 
liim  with  the  army  under  his  commaind.  Sylla 
marched  to  Teanum  to  prevent  their  junction ; 
and,  on  the  approach  of  Scipio^  proposed  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  leaders,  with  a  few  attendants, 
met  between  the  two  armies,  and  were  nearly 
agreed  upon  terms  of  peace ;  but  Scipio  dehi3red 
his  final  consent  until  he  should  consult  with 
Norbanus  at  Capua.  Sertorius  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  inform  Norbanus  of  what  mul 
passed,  and  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended  until 
nis  return ;  but  this  messenger,  probably  averse 
to  the  trea^,  broke  the  truce,  by  seizing  a  post  at 
Sucssa  which  had  been  occupied  by  Sylla;  and 
the  negotiation  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of 

E'ving  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  as  their 
iders,  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together;  a 
circumstance  which,  in  civil  war^  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  In  tnis  case 
the  popularity  of  Sylla  prevailed;  and  the  sol- 
diers of  his  army,  boasting  of  the  wealth  Which 
they  had  acquired  under  their  general,  infected 
his  enemies,  and  seduced  them  to  desert  their 
leader.  Scipio  was  left  almost  alone  in  his  camp; 
but  Sylla,  receiving  the  troops  who  deserted  to 
him,  made  no  attempt  to  seize  their  general,  suf- 
fered him  to  escape,  and,  v?ith  the  accession  of 
strength  he  had  acquired  by  the  iunction  of  this 
army,  continued  his  march  towaros  Rome.  Nor- 
banus at  the  same  time  evacuated  Capua,  and,  by 
forced  marches  in  a  different  route^  endeavoured 
to  prevent  him. 

About  this  time,  Sertorius,  who,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  had,  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
vinces, been  appointed  propnstor  of  Spain,  de- 
spairing of  affairs  in  Italy,  in  which  probably  he 
was  not  suffidently  consulted,  repaired  to  his 
province,  and  determined  to  try  what  the  genius 
of  a  Roman  leader  coiUd  effect  at  the  head  of  the 
warlike  natives  of  that  country. 

The  chiefe  of  the  Marian  part^,  who  remained 
in  Italy,  made  efibrU  to  collect  all  the  forces  they 
could  at  Rome.  Carbo,  upon  hearing  that  the 
army  of  Scipio  was  seduced  to  desert  their  gene- 
ral, said,  "  We  have  to  do  with  a  Uon  and  a  fox, 
of  which  the  fox  is  probably  the  more  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  two.*' 

Norbanus,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  dty, 
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procured  an  edict  of  the  people^  by  which  Me- 
tellus,  and  the  others  who  nad  joined  Svllift,  were 
declared  enemies  to  their  country.  About  the 
same  time  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  capitol,  and  the 
buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Various 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  cause ;  but  as 
no  party  had  any  interest  in  this  event,  it  was 
probably  accidental,  and  served  only  to*^tate 
the  minds  of  the  people,  prone  to  supcrsution, 
and  apt  to  find  alarming  presages  in  every  un- 
common event. 

The  remainder  of  the  season  was  spent  by 
both  parties  in  collecting  their  forces  from  ^ very 
quarter  of  Italy,  and  the  term  of  the  consuls  in 
office  being  nearly  expired,  Carbo  procured  his 
own  nomination  to  succeed  them, 
U.  C.  671.  and  inscribed  the  name  of  Marius^ 
CMMuB,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  as 
(M.  P€f.  Oar-  his  ooUeague.  This  young  man 
^  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  the 

nepoew,  by  others  the  adopted 
soli,  of  the  late  celebrated  C.  Marius,  whose 
name  had  so  long  been  terrible  to  the  enemies, 
and  at  length  not  less  so  to  the  friends,  of  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  senate  consented  to  have  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  the  temples  coined  for 
the  pay  of  the  supposed  consular  armies.  They 
were^  however,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  ob- 
sequiousness, believed  to  incline  to  the  opposite 
party,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  case  the  city  were 
attacked.  The  members  being  assembled  together 
by  orders  of  the  prstors,  Damasippusand  Brutus, 
the  moat  suspected,  were  taken  aside  and  put  to 
deaUi ;  of  this  number,  duintus  Mucius  Scsvola, 
Pontifex  Maximus,  flying  to  the  temple  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  dischaige  his  sacred  office, 

IS  killed  in  the  porch. 

The  military  operations  of  the  following  spring 
began  with  an  obstinate  fight  between  two  con- 
suterable  armies  commanded  by  Metellus  and 
Carinas.  The  latter  being  defeated  with  great 
loss,  Carbo  hastened  to  t^  scene  of  action,  in 
order  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  army. 

In  the  mean  time  Sylla,  being  encamped  at 
Setia,  and  having  intelligence  that  the  voung  Ma- 
rius v?as  advancm^  against  him,  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  him,  forced  him  oack  to  Sacri- 
portum,  near  Prsne^  where  an  action  soon  af- 
ter ensued,  in  which  Marius  v?as  defeated. 

The  routed  army  having  fled  in  disorder  to 
Prsneste,  the  first  who  arrived  were  received  into 
the  place ;  but  as  it  was  apprehended  the  enemy 
might  likewise  enter  in  the  tumult,  the  gates 
were  shut,  and  many,  being  excluded,  were 
slaughtered  under  the  ramparts.  Marius  himself 
escaped,  by  a  rope  which  was  let  down  from  the 
battlements  to  hoist  him  over  the  walls. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory  Sylla  invested 
Prsneste ;  and  as  great  numbers  were  thus  sud- 
denly cooped  up  in  a  town,  which  was  not  pre- 
pared to  subsist  them,  he  had  an  immwliat^^  pros- 
pect of  seeing  them  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  at  discretion.  Committing  the 
charge  of  theblockade  to  Lucretius  Offelk,  he 
himself  with  part  of  the  army,  proceeded  to 
Rome.  Metellus,  in  a  second  action,  had  defeated 
the  army  of  Carbo,  and  Pompey  that  of  Marius 
near  Sena ;  and  the  party  of  S^rlb  being  victori- 
ous m  every  part  of  Italy,  the  city  was  prepared 
to  receive  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  tne  gat«!Sw 
The  partizans  of  the  opposite  fiiction  withd^w 
and  left  him  master  of  the  capital 
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Sylk  having  iMMted  his  annj  in  the  field  of 
Mans  he  himself  entered  thecitv,  and  calling  an 
asMmbly  of  the  people,  delivered  an  harangue,  in 
which  be  imputed  tne  disorder  of  the  times  to  the 
injustice  and  crucHy  of  a  few  factious  men,  who 
had  overturned  the  government,  and  sacrificed 
the  best  blood  of  the  republic  to  their  ambition  and 
.to  their  personal  resentments.  He  exhorted  all 
well-duposed  men  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  as- 
sured them  that  they  shoula  soon  see  the  repub- 
lic restored.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gratiiiea  his 
army  with  the  spoils  of  the  opposite  parW,  de- 
claring the  effects  of  all  those  to  be  forfeited  who 
had  been  accessary  to  the  crimes  lately  committed 
a^nst  the  state.  Afler  this  first  specimen  of 
his  policy  in  the  city,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to 
execute  his  orders,  he  hutened  to  Clusium, 
where  Carbo,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement from  Spain,  was  preparing  to  recover 
the  metropolis,  or  to  relieve  his  colleague  Marius, 
who  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  Prsneste. 

The  events  which  followed  the  arrival  and 
operations  of  Sylla  in  Tuscany  were  various,  but 
for  the  most  port  un&vourame  to  Carboy  whose 
force,  by  desertions  and  the  sword,  was  declining 
apace.  The  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  &te  of  Praeneste,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  party  was  therefore  directed  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.  The  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius,  and  who^  by 
his  fiivour,  had  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
apprehending  immediate  rain  to  themselves^  in 
the  suppression  of  a  party  by  whom  they  had 
been  protected^  dctermmod  to  make  one  great  ef- 
fort for  the  relief  of  Marius. 

They  were  joined  in  Latium  by  a  laree  detach- 
ment sent  by  Uarbo,  under  Carinas  and Mardus, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  force  the  lines  of  the  bo- 
siegers  at  Prsneste,  and  to  open  the  blockade  of 
that  place.  But  having  failed  in  this  design, 
they  turned,  with  desperation,  on  the  dty  or 
Rome,  which  was  but  slightly  guarded  by  a  small 
detachment  which  had  been  left  for  that  purpose. 
Sylla  beinff  informed  of  their  intention,  with 
hasty  marches  advanced  to  the  dty,  and  fbimd 
the  enemy  already  in  possession  of  the  soborba, 
and  preparing  to  force  the  gates. 
^  It  was  about  four  in  the  aflcmoon  when  he  ar- 
rived, after  a  long  march.  Some  of  his  officers 
proposed,  that  the  troops^  being  fiitigued,  should 
nave  a  little  time  to  repose  then^ves ;  and  that, 
for  this  purpose,  they  should  remain  on  the  ram- 
parts until  the  following  day.  Sylla,  however, 
proposing,  by  his  unexpected  presence,  and  by 
coming  to  action  at  an  unusual  hour,  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attacl[. 
The  event  for  some  time  was  douhtftil ;  the  wing 
that  was  led  by  himself  gave  way,  or  was  forced 
from  its  ground;  but  the  other  wmg  under  Cras- 
sus  had  a  better  fortune,  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
and  drove  them  to  Antemns. 

The  action,  though  thus  various  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  it,  became,  in  the  event,  completely 
decisive.  Ei^ty  thousand  of  the  Marian  party 
were  killed  in  toeir  flight,  and  eight  thousand 
taken.  Carboy  in  despair  of  the  cause,  fled  into 
Sidly.  The  troops  that  were  blocked  up  in 
Pneneste,  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  relief, 
surrendered  themselvea  and  the  whcue  party  was 
dispersed  or  cut  off.  Marius  attempted  to  escape 
by  the  ^[alleries  of  a  mine,  and  bemg  prevented, 
killed  himself.    His  head  was  earned  to  Svlla, 


and  by  his  order  expoaed  in  the  tnarket'^ilaoe. 
"That  boy,»  he  said,  "should  have  kamt  to 
low  before  he  attempted  to  steer  P' 

Sylla  being  now  master  of  the  republic,  all  men 
were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  sequel ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  they  had  a  specimen  of  the 
measures  he  was  likely  to  pursue.  About  six  or 
eight  thousand  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
the  vilest  instruments  of  the  late  usurpations  and 
murders,  being  taken  prisonera  in  Uie  war,  or 
surprised  in  the  dty,  were,  by  his  direction,  shot 
up  m  the  circus,  and  instantly  put  to  death. 

While  this  horrid  scene  was  acting,  he  had  as- 
sembled the  senate,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona ;  and  as  most  of  the  members 
then  present  had  either  fovoured,  or  at  least 
tamely  submitted  to  the  late  usurpation,  he  made 
them  a  speech  on  the  state  of  the  repuUic,  in 
which  he  reproached  many  of  them  as  accessary 
to  the  late  oisorderB,  and  admonished  them,  for 
the  future,  to  respect  the  legal  government  and 
constitution  of  thdr  country.  In  the  midst  of 
these  admonitions,  the  cries  of  those  who  were 
slaughtered  in  the  dnnis,  reaching  their  ears,  the 
assembly  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  many  of  the 
memben  started  from  their  seats.  Sylla,  with  a 
countenance  stern,  but  undisturbed,  checked 
them  as  for  an  instance  of  levity.  "  Be  com- 
posed," he  said,  "and  attend  to  the  busmess  for 
which  you  are  called.  What  you  hear  are  no 
more  tnan  the  cries  of  a  few  wretches,  who  are 
suffering  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes." 
From  this  interruption  he  resumed  his  subject, 
and  continued  speaking  till  the  massacre  of  tnese 
unhappy  victims  was  completed. 

In  an  harangue  which  be  afterwards  delivered 
to  the  people,  he  spoke  of  his  own  services  to  the 
repubhc,  and  of  the  misdemeanour  of  others,  in 
terms  that  struck  all  who  heard  him  with  terror. 
"  The  republic,"  he  said,  (if  his  opinion  were 
followed,)  "should  be  purged;  but  whether  it 
were  so  or  no,  the  injuries  done  to  himself  and 
his  triends  should  be  punished."  He  accordingly 
ordered  military  execution  against  every  person 
who  had  been  aocessaj^  to  the  late  massacres  and 
usurpations;  and  while  the  sword  was  yet  reek- 
ing in  his  hands,  passed  great  part  of  his  time,  as 
usual,  in  mirth  and  dissipation  with  men  of  hu- 
mourous and  singular  characters.  He  deigned 
not  even  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  in  the  execution  of  his  general  plan. 
The  persons  who  were  employed  in  it,  frequently 
indulged  their  own  private  resentment  and  their 
avarice  in  the  choice  of  victims.  Among  theae^ 
Catiline,  then  a  young  roan,  had  joined  the  vic- 
torious party;  and  he  plunm,  with  a  singular 
impetuosity,  into  the  nudstMa  storm  which  now 
overwhelmed  a  part  of  the  dty.  He  is  said, 
among  other  persons  to  whom  he  bore  an  aver- 
sion, or  whose  effects  he  intended  to  seize,  to 
have  murdered  his  own  brother,  with  strange 
dreumstances  of  craelty  and  horror. 

While  these  dreadful  murders,  mixed  with 
many  examples  of  a  just  execution,  were  perpe- 
trated, a  young  man,  C.  Metellus,  had  the  cou- 
rage  to  address  himself  to  Sylla  in  the  senate,  and 
desired  he  would  make  known  the  extent  of  his 
design,  and  how  far  these  executions  were  to  bo 
earned  1  "  We  intercede  not,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
condemned;  we  only  intreat  that  you  would  re- 
lieve out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainty  aU 
those  wliom  in  reality  you  mean  to  sparew" 
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Syfla,  without  being  offended  at  tfais  freedom, 
pubtiflhed  a  list  of  thoee  he  had  doomed  to  de- 
struction, offering  a  reward  of  two  talents  for  the 
head  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  penalties 
against  every  person  who  should  harbour  or  con- 
cod  them.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  publish- 
ing lists  of  the  persons  to  be  massacred,  which, 
under  the  odious  name  of  proecription,  was  after- 
wards imitated  with  such  latal  effects  in  the  sub- 
sequent convulsions  of  the  state. 

The  present  proscription,  although  it  pnmused 
some  security  to  all  who  were  not  comprehended 
in  the  fatal  list,  opened  a  scene,  in  some  respects, 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formerly 
acted  in  this  massacre.  The  hands  of  servants 
were  hired  against  their  masters^  and  even  those 
of  children  agamst  their  parents.  The  merce- 
nary of  every  denomination  were  encouraged,  by 
a  ^reat  premium,  to  commit  what  before  only  the 
znmisters  of  public  justice  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  perform ;  and  there  fcfiowed  a  scene, 
in  which  human  nature  had  full  scope  to  exert 
all  the  evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  treachery, 
ingratitude,  distrust,  malice,  and  revenge;  and 
would  have  retained  no  claim  to  our  esteem  or 
commiseration,  if  its  character  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  contrary  instances  of  fidelity,  generosi- 
ty, and  courage,  displayed  by  those  who,  to  preserve 
their  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preserve 
strangers,  who  took  refuge  imder  their  protec- 
tion, nazarded  all  the  dangers  with  which  the 
proscribed  themselves  were  threatened. 

In  consequence  of  these  measures,  about  five 
thousand  persons  of  consideration  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  were  reckoned  forty  senators, 
and  sixteen  Hundred  of  the  equestrian  order. 

From  these  beginnings  the  Romans  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend  a  tyranny,  more  sanguinarv 
perhaps  than  any  that  ever  afSicted  mankind. 
"  If  in  the  field  you  slay  all  who  are  found  in 
arms  against  you,"  said  Catulus,^  "  and  in  the 
dty  you  slay  even  the  unarmed ;  over  whom  do 
you  propose  to  rei^  f* 

These  reproaches  were  by  Sylla  received  as 
jests;  and  tne  freedom  and  ease  of  his  manners, 
as  well  as  the  professions  he  made  of  re^rd  to 
the  commonwealth,  were  imputed  to  insensibility, 
and  to  a  barbarous  dissimulntion,  which  rendered 
bis  character  more  odious,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
future  intentions  more  terrifying. 

In  comparing  the  present  wiUi  the  late  usurpa- 
tions, men  recollected,  that  Marina,  from  nis 
in&ncy,  had  been  of  a  severe  and  inexorable 
temper;  that  his  resentments  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  his  frowns  were  deadly;  but  that  his 
cruelties  were  the  effect  of  real  passiontL  and  had 
the  apology  of  not  being  perpetrated  in  cold 
blood ;  that  every  person  on  whom  he  kwked  with 
indifference  was  safe ;  and  that  even  when  he 
usurped  the  government  of  the  state,  as  soon  as 
his  [jerBonal  resentments  were  gratified,  the  sword 
in  his  hand  became  an  innocent  pageant  and  the 
mere  enngn  or  badge  of  his  power.  But  that 
Sylla  directed  a  massacre  in  the  midst  of  compo- 
sure and  ease :  that  as  a  private  man  he  had  been 
affable  and  pleasant,  even  noted  for  humanity  and 
candour  ;>  that  the  change  of  his  temper  having 
commenced  with  his  eultation,  there  were  no 
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hoi)e8  that  the  shedding  of  bkK>d  could  be  flopped 
while  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  power.  His 
daring  spuit,  his  address,  his  cunnmg,  and  his 
ascendant  over  the  mindis  of  men,  rendered  the 
prospect  of  a  deliverance,  if  not  desperate,  ex- 
tremely remote.  The  republic  seemeu  to  be  ex- 
tinguished for  ever ;  and  if  the  rage  of  blood,  after 
the  first  heat  of  the  massacre,  appeared  to  abate, 
it  was  stayed  only  for  want  of  victims,  not  from 
any  principle  of  moderation,  or  sentiment  of 
clemency. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  grounds 
of  terror  conceived  even  by  those  who  were  in- 
nocent of  the  late  disorders ;  but  to  those  who  had 
reason  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  victor,  the 
prospect  was  altogether  desperate.  Norbanus, 
having  fled  to  Rhodes,  received  at  that  place  an 
account  of  the  proscriptions,  and,  to  avoid  bein^ 
delivered  up,  killed  himself.  Carbo,  being  in  Si- 
cily, endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from  thence; 
but  was  apprehended  by  ^ompey,  and  killed.  All 
the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were  vacated  by 
the  desertion  or  death  of  those  who  had  filled  or 
usurped  them. 

Sylk  had  hitherto  acted  as  master,  without  any 
other  tide  'than  that  of  the  sword ;  and  it  was 
now  thought  necessary  to  supply  the  defect.  He 
retu^d  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  as- 
semble with  the  more  appearance  of  freedom. 
To  name  an  interrex  was  the  usual  expedient 
for  restoring  the  constitution,  and  proceeding  to 
elections  in  a  legal  form  after  the  usual  time  had 
elapsed,  or  when  by  any  accident  the  ordinary 
succession  to  office  had  foiled.  Valerius  Flaocus 
was  named.  To  him  Sylla  gave  intimation,  that, 
to  resettle  the  commonweal^,  a  dictator,  for  an 
indefinite  term,  should  be  appointed,  and  made 
offer  of  his  own  services  for  this  purpose.  These 
intimations  were  received  as  commands.  Flao- 
cus, having  assembled  the  people,  moved  for  an 
act  to  vest  Sylla  with  the  title  of  dictator,  which 
gave  him  a  discretionary  power  over  the  persons, 
fortunes,  and  lives  of  all  the  citizens. 

No  example  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  yean  preceding  this  date. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  period,  the  jealousy  of 
the  aristocracy,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  the 
negative  of  the  tribunes,  had  always  prevented  a 
measure  from  which  they  severally  apprehended 
some  danger  to  tiiemselves.  It  was  now  revived 
in  the  person  of  Sylla  with  unusual  solenuiity, 
and  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  people,  in  which  they 
yielded  up  at  once  all  their  own  claims  to  the 
soverei^ty,  and  submitted  to  monarchy  for  an 
indefimte  time.  Sylla  having  named  Valerius 
FLaccus  for  his  lieutenant  or  commander  of  the 
horse,  returned  to  the  dty,  presenting  a  sight  that 
was  then  unusual,  a  single  person,  preceded  by 
four-and-twenty  lictora,  armed  with  the  axe  and 
the  rods ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  these  ensigns 
of  magistracy  were  to  be  employed,  not  for  pa- 
rade, but  for  serious  execution,  and  were  speemly 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  citizens^ 
whom  the  sword  had  spared.  The  dictator,  r 
attended  likewise  by  a  numerous  military  g 
in  Older  that  the  city,  in  all  matters  in  which  it 
was  not  necessary  for  himself  to  interpose,  might 
still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  usual  form^  he  di- 
rected the  people  to  assemble^  and  to  fill  up  the 
ordinary  HAm  of  ofiice. 

Lucretius  Offella,  the  officer  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  reduction  of  Pisneate,  presoming 
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on  his  fiiTOur  whh  the  dictator,  and  on  his  con- 
sequence  with  the  army,  offered  himself  for  the 
consulate.  Being  commanded  by  Sylla  to  desist, 
he  still  continued  his  canvass,  and  was,  by  order 
of  the  dictator,  put  to  death,  while  he  solicited 
votes  in  the  streets.  A  tumult  immediately  arose ; 
the  centurion,  who  executed  this  order  against 
Olfella,  was  seized,  and,  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  was  carried  before  the  dictator. 
Sylla  heanl  the  complaint  with  great  composure^ 
told  the  multitude  who  crowded  around  him,  that 
Oflella  had  been  slain  by  his  orden,  and  that  the 
centurion  must  therefore  be  released.  He  then 
dismissed  them,  with  this  homely  but  menacing 
apoloj^ue.  "  A  countryman  at  his  plough,  feel- 
ing himself  troubled  with  vermin,  once  and  again 
made  a  halt  to  pick  them  off  his  jacket ;  but  be- 
ing molested  a  third  time,  he  threw  the  jacket, 
with  all  its  contents,  into  the  fire.  Beware,"  he 
said,  "of  the  fire;  provoke  me  not  a  third  time."> 
Such  was  the  tone  of  a  government,  which,  iiom 
this  example,  was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  many  who 
had  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  opposite  party. 

Sylla,  soon  after  his  elevation  to 
U.  G.  672l  the  station  of  dictator,  proceeded  to 
make  his  arrangements  and  to  new- 
model  the  commonwealth.  The  ar- 
my3  appeared  to  have  the  first  or 
preferable  claim  to  his  attention.  He 
accordingly  proposed  to  reward  them 
by  a  gift  of  all  the  lands  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  party.  Spoletum, 
Interamna,  Prsneste,  Fluentia,  Nola,  Sulmo, 
Volaterra,  together  with  the  countries  of  Sam- 
nium  and  Lucania,  were  depopulated  to  make 
way  for  the  legions  who  had  served  under  him- 
self in  the  reduction  of  his  enemies.  In  these 
new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  whose  prosfierity  de- 
pended on  his  safety,  he  had  a  guard  to  his  person, 
and  a  sure  support  to  his  power.  By  changing 
their  condition  from  that  of  soldieis  to  una- 
holders  and  peasants,  he  dispelled,  at  the  same 
time,  that  dangerous  cloud  of  military  power, 
which  he  himself  or  his  antagonists  had  raised 
over  the  commonwealth,  and  provided  for  the 
permanency  of  any  reformations  he  was  to  intro- 
duce into  the  civil  establishment.  The  troops, 
from  soldiers  of  fintune,  became  proprietors  of 
land,  and  interested  in  the  preservation  of  pc&pe. 
In  this  manner,  whatever  maj  have  been  his  in- 
tention in  this  arbitrary  act  of*^  power,  so  cruel  to 
the  innocent  suffererB,  if  there  were  any  such, 
the  measure  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  ter- 
minate the  public  Gonftision.  Ite  future  oonse- 
ouences,  in  pointing  out  to  new  armies,  and  to 
their  ambitious  lea&rs,  a  way  to  supplant  their 
fellow-citizens  in  their  property,  ana  to  practise 
usurpations  more  permanent  than  that  ot  Sylla, 
were  probably  not  then  foreseen. 

The  next  act  of  the  dictator  appears  more  en- 
tirely calculated  for  the  security  of  ois  own  person. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  lately  the  property 
of  persons  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished 
party,  having  their  freedom  and  the  right  of  citi- 
zens conferred  on  them,  were  enrolled  promis- 
cuously in  all  the  tribes;  and  as  theenfnmchised 
slave  took  the  name  of  the  person  firom  whom  he 
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received  his  freedom,  these  new  citizens  became 
an  accession  to  the  family  of  the  Comelii,  and  in 
every  tumult  were  likely  to  be  the  sure  partizans 
of  Sylla,  and  the  abettors  of  his  power.  They 
had  received  a  freedom  which  was  connect^ 
with  the  permanency  of  his  govemment,  and 
foresaw,  that,  if  the  leistders  of  the  opposite  party, 
in  whose  houses  Uiey  had  served,  should  oe  re- 
stored, they  themselves  must  return  into  the  con- 
dition of  slaves ;  and  they  accordingly  became  an 
additional  security  to  the  government  which  their 
patron  was  about  to  estabush. 

^  So  far  Sylla  seemed  to  intend  the  security  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  stability  of  his  |[ovem- 
ment ;  but  in  all  his  subsecjuent  institutions,  he 
had  a  view  to  restore  the  aristocracy  in  its  legis- 
lative and  judicative  capacity,  to  provide  a  pro- 
E}r  supply  of  officers  for  conducting  the  accumu- 
ted  affairs  of  the  commoiiwealUi,  to  furnish 
hands  for  every  department,  and  to  guard  against 
the  growing  depravity  of  the  times,  by  extend- 
ing and  securing  the  execution  of  the  laws.  He 
beean  with  filling  up  the  rolls  of  the  senate  which 
had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war,  and  by  the 
sanguinary  policy  of  the  parties  who  had  prevail- 
ed in  their  turns.  He  augmented  the  number 
of  this  body  to  five  hundred;  taking  the  new 
members  from  the  equestrian  order,  but  leaving 
the  choice  of  them  to  the  people. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  se- 
£«x^  J^  nate,  and  the  judicative  power  of  ite 
**"••  members  were  restored.    The  law 

that  was  provided  for  the  last  of 
these  purposes  oonsistea  of  difierent  clauses.  By 
the  first  clause  it  was  enacted,  that  none  but  sen- 
ator^ or  those  who  were  entitled  to  give  their 
opinion  in  the  senate,*  should  be  put  upon  any 
jury  or  list  of  the  judges.*  By  the  second,  that, 
of  the  judges  so  seleSed,  the  parties  should  not 
be  allowed  to  challen^^  or  reject  above  three. 

By  a  third  clause  it  was  provided,  that  judg- 
ment, in  trials  at  law,  shoula  be  given  either  by 
ballot,  or  openly,  at  the  option  of  the  defendant; 
and  by  a  separate  regulation,  that  the  nomination 
of  ofl&cers  to  command  in  the  provinces,  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  should  be  committed  to  the 
senate. 

During  the  late  tribunitian  usurpatbn,  the 
whole  legislative  and  executive  power  had,  under 
pretence  of  vesting  those  prerogatives  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  trites,  heen  seized  by  the  tribunes. 
But  Sylla  restored  the  ancient  form  of  assembling 
the  people  by  oenturiesj  and  reduced  the  tribunes 
to  tneir  defensive  privilege  of  interposing  by  a 
negative  against  any  act  of  oppression ;  and  he 
deprived  tluem  of  their  pretended  ri^t  to  propose 
kws,  or  to  harangue  tne  people,  lie  moreover 
added,  that  none  but  senators  could  be  elected  into 
the  office  of  tribune ;  and,  to  the  end  that  no 
person  of  a  fiu^tious  ambition  might  choose  this 
stetion,  he  procured  it  to  be  enacted,  that  no  one 
who  had  borne  the  office  of  tribune  could  after- 
wards be  promoted  into  any  other  rank  of  the 
magistracy. 

tVlth  respect  to  the  oflSoes  of  state,  this  new 
founder  of  the  commonwealth  revived  the  obso- 
lete law  which  prohibited  the  re-election  of  any 
penon  into  the  consulate,  till  after  an  interval  of 


3  All  the  officers  of  state,  even  before  they  were  put 
upon  the  rolls,  wrrp  entitled  to  speak  in  the  senate. 

4  TaciU  Annal.  lib.  xi.    Cie.  pro  Clienta 
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ten  yean ;  and  enacted,  that  none  oonld  be  elect- 
ed consul  till  after  he  had  been  questor,  edile, 
and  prtBtor.  He  augmented  the  numbeT  of  prae- 
tora  from  six  to  eij(ht ;  that  of  questora  to  twenty ; 
and,  to  guard  against  the  disorders  which  had 
recently  afflicted  the  republic,  declared  it  to  be 
treasen  for  any  Roman  officer,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  and  neople,  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  pnmnce,  whetiier  with  or  without 
an  army,  to  make  war,  or  to  invade  any  foreign 
nation  whatever. 

He  repealed  the  law  of  Domitius  relating  to 
the  election  of  priests,  and  restored  to  the  coUege 
the  entire  choice  of  their  own  members. 

He  made  several  additions  to  the  criminal  law, 
by  statutes  against  subornation,  forgery,  wilful 
fire,  poisoning,  rape,  assault,  extortion,  and  for- 
cibly entering  the  nouse  of  a  citizen ;  and  a  statute 
making  it  penal  to  be  found  with  deadly  weapons 
of  any  soit  To  all  these  he  added  a  sumptuary 
law,  of  which  the  tenor  is  not  precisely  known ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  regulated  the  expense  at 
ordinary*  meals  and  at  funerals,  and  to  have  like- 
wise settled  the  price  of  provisions. 

These  laws  were  promulgated  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  intermixed  with  the  measures  which 
were  taken  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  dvii  war, 
Pompey  had  been  sent  into  Sicily  and  Africa, 
and  G.  Annius  Luscus  into  Spain.  In  this  pro- 
vince, Sertorius  had  taken  arms  for  the  Marian 
fiu^on ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  Sylla, 
and  UJ  supported  at  first  by  the  Spaniard,  he 
fled  into  Alrica.  From  thence,  hearing  that  the 
Lusitanians  were  disposed  to  take  arms  against 
the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  be  repassed  the  sea, 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  in  this  situation 
was  able^  for  some  ynrsj  to  find  occupation  for 
the  arms  of  the  republic,  and  fiir  its  most  experi- 
enced generals. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Sylla  from  Asia, 
Murena,  whom  he  had  left  to  command  in  that 
province,  found  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war 
with  Mithridates;  and,  having  ventured  tonass 
the  Halys^  was  defeated  by  that  prince,  and  af- 
terwards arraigned  as  havmg  infringed  the  late 
treaty  of  peace.  Sylla  listened  to  this  accusation, 
disapproved  the  conduct  of  Murena,  and  sent 
first  A.  Gabinius,  and  afterwards  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  to  supersede  him  in  the  province. 

Mean  tune  Sylla  hunself  exhibited  a  spjendid 
triumph  on  account  of  his  victories  in  Asia  and 
Greece.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  On 
the  first  he  deposited  in  the  treasury  fifteen 
thousand  pondo  of  gold,*  and  a  hundred  and  fif- 
teen thousand  pondo  of  silver;^  on  the  second 
day  thirteen  thousand  pondo  of  gokl,'  and  seven 
thousand  pondo  of  silver.'  There  was  nothing 
that  had  any  reference  to  his  victory  in  the  dvu 
war,  except  a  numerous  train  of  senators,  and 
other  citizens  of  distinction,  who,  having  resorted 
to  his  camp  for  protection,  had  been  restored  by 
him  to  their  estates,  and  their  dignities,  and  now 
followed  his  chariot,  calling  him  father,  and  the 
deliverer  of  his  country. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections,  Sylla  was 
again  chosen  consul,  together  with  GL  CacUius 


5  6eUitts,  Ub.ii  c.34. 

6  Eedconing  tlie  pondo  at  ten  ounces,  and  H.  an 
ounce,  this  will  make  about  000,00(K. 

7  About  387,50OiL  8  About  SSXtfltXU. 
9  About  140,000/,    Plin.  lib.  uxiii  initio. 


U.  C.  673.  Metellufl.  The  htter  was  destined 
L.  c&m  avOa  **  ^^  expiration  of  bis  office,  to 
Q.  Oci/.  Jlf«-'  command  against  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
teU.  Pius.  Sylla  himself  still  retained  the  dic- 
tatorial power,  and  was  employed 
in  promulgating  some  of  the  acts  of  which  the 
diief  have  Deen  mentioned. 

Pompey  having,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
death  of  Carbo,  and  the  dispersion  of  hiis  party, 
finished  the  remains  of  the  civil  vrar  in  Sicily, 
vras  now  ordered  by  the  senate  to  transport  his 
army  into  Africa.  There  Domitius,  a  leader  of 
the  opposite  faction,  had  erected  his  standard, 
aasemUed  some  remains  of  the  vanquished  part^, 
and  received  all  the  fugitives  who  crowded  for 
refuge  to  hb  camp.  Pompey  accordingly  depart^ 
ed  from  Sicily,  leaving  the  command  of  tliat  island 
to  Memmius,  and  embarked  his  army,  consisting 
of  fflx  legions,  in  two  divisions;  one  landed  at 
Utica,  the  other  in  the  ba^r  of  Carthage.  Having 
come  to  an  engagement  with  Domitius,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Jarbes,  an  African  prince,  he  ol^• 
tained  a  complete  victoiy  over  their  united  forces, 
and  afterwards  penetmted,  without  any  resis- 
tance, into  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which, 
though  dependant  on  the  Romans,  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

The  war  being  ended  in  this  quarter.  Sylla 
thought  proper  to  supersede  Pompey  in  tne  pro- 
vince, and  ordered  him  to  disband  tus  army,  re- 
serving only  one  legion,  with  which  he  was  to 
wait  for  his  successor.  The  troops  were  greatly 
mcensed  at  this  order;  and,  thinking  themselves 
equally  entitled  to  settlements  vrith  the  legions 
who  were  lately  provided  for  in  Italy,  refused  to 
lay  dawn  their  arms.  They  earnestly  intreated 
their  general  to  embark  for  Rome,  where  they 
promised  to  make  him  master  of  the  government 
This  young  man,  with  a  moderation  which  he 
continued  to  support  in  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion, withstood  the  temptation,  and  declared  to 
the  army,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  purpose, 
he  must  certainly  die  by  his  own  hands ;  that  he 
would  not  do  violence  to  the  government  of  his 
country,  nor  be  the  object  or  pretence  of  a  civil 
war.  If  in  reality,  he  had  encouraged  this  mu- 
tiny, it  was  only  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
of  redaiming  tne  soldiers,  and  of  rejecting  their 
offer.  The  ambition  of  tnis  singular  person,  as 
will  appear  from  many  passages  of  his  life,  led 
lum  to  aim  at  consideration  more  than  power. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
troops  to  their  duty,  a  report  vras  carried  to 
Rome,  that  he  had  actually  revolted,  and  vras 
preparing,  with  his  army,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Italy.  "It  appears  to  be  mj  fate,"  said  Svlla, 
"in  my  old  age,  to  fight  with  boys;"  and  he 
was  about  to  recall  the  veterans  to  nis  standard, 
when  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  the  part 
which  Pompey  had  acted  was  properiy  represent- 
ed. The  merit  of  this  young  man  on  that  occa- 
sion was  the  greater,  tnat  he  himself  was  unwill- 
ing to  disband  the  army  before  they  should  return 
into  Italy  to  attend  a  triumph,  which  he  hoped  to 
obtain ;  and  that  the  resolution  he  took  to  com- 
ply with  his  orders,  proceeded  from  respect  to  the 
senate,  and  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Sylla,  won  by  the  behaviour  of  Pompey  on 
this  occasion,  was  inclined  to  dispense  with  his 
former  commands,  and,  accordingly,  moved  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  the  legions  serving  in 
Africa  might  return  into  Italy. 
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This  moUon  was  opposed  by  C.  Herenniaa^ 
tribune  of  the  people,  who  ventured  to  emplov 
the  prerogative  of  his  office,  however  impaired, 
a^^ainst  the  power  of  the  dictator.  But  Sylla  per- 
flisted;  obtained  a  law  to  authorize  Pompey  to 
enter  with  his  army  into  Italy;  and  when  he 
drew  near  the  city,  went  forth  with  a  numerous 
body  of  the  senate  to  receive  him.  On  this  occa- 
,  abn,  it  is  said,  that  by  calling  him  the  Oreat 
Pompey,  Sylla  fixed  a  designation  upon  him, 
which,  in  tbe  Roman  way  ofdistingiushing  per- 
sons by  nicknames,  whether  of  contempt  or  re- 
spect, continued  to  furnish  him  with  a  title  for 
hfe.  The  times  were  wretched  when  armies 
stated  themselves  in  the  commonwealth  as  the 
partimns  of  their  leader,  and  when  the  leader,  by 
not  betraying  lus  country,  was  supposed  to  per- 
fimn  a  great  action. 

Pompey,  upon  this  occasion,  laid  claim  to  a 
triumph.  Sylla  at  first  opposed  it  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  order  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  reserved  tins  honour  for  persons  who  had 
attained  to  the  rank  of  consul  or  |>nBtor ;  but  he 
afterwards  comi)lied,  being  struck,  it  is  said,  with 
a  mutinous  saying  of  this  aspiring  young  man, 
bidding  him  recoUect,  that  there  were  more  per- 
sons disposed  to  worship  the  rising  than  the 
settinffsun. 

In  toe  triumph  which  Pompey  accordingly  ob- 
tained, he  meant  to  have  entered  the  city  on  a 
carriage  drawn  bv  elephants;  but  these  animab 
could  not  pass  abreast  throush  the  gate&  His 
donation  to  the  troops  fiilling  short  of  their  expec- 
tation, and  they  luiving  murmured  and  even 
threatened  to  mutiny,  he  said,  the  fear  of  losing 
his  triumph  should  not  affect  him ;  that  he  would 
instantly  disband  the  legions,  rather,  than  com- 
ply with  their  unreasonable  demands.  This 
checkj  given  to  the  presumption  of  the  army  by 
an  officer  so  young  and  so  aspiring,  gave  a  gene- 
ral satis&ction.  P.  Servilius,  a  senator  of  ad- 
vanced age,  said,  upon  this  occasion,  "  That  the 
young  man  had  at  last  deserved  his  triumph  and 
his  title." 

Pompey,  by  his  vanity  in  demanding  a  triumph 
contrary  to  the  established  order  of  the  common- 
wealth, had  impaired  the  lustre  of  his  former  ac- 
tions; by  this  last  act  of  magnanimity,  in  re- 
straining the  insolence  of  the  troops,  he  forfeited 
the  affections  of  the  army ;  and  in  both  these  cir- 
cumstances together,  gave  a  complete  specimen 
and  image  of  nis  whole  life.  With  too  much 
respect  fur  the  republic  to  employ  violent  means 


foundations. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  elections, 
U.  C.  674.    Sylla  was  again  destined  for  one  of 

the  consuls;  but  he  declined  tins 
JhnliZaai'  P'*^  ^^  flattery,  and  directed  the 
dius.  choice  to  fall  on  P.  Servilius  and 

Appius  Claudius.  Soon  after  these 
magistrates  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their 
trust;  the  dictator  appeared,  as  usual,  in  the 
forum,  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  any  exercise  of  his  power, 
made  a  formal  resignation  of  it,  dismissed  his 
retinue,  and  having  declared  to  the  people,  that, 
if  any  one  had  any  matter  of  charge  against  him, 
he  was  ready  to  answer  it,  continued  to  walk  in 
the  streets  in  the  chanurter  of  a  private  man,  and 


afterwards  retired  to  his  villa  near  Cnma^  when 
he  exercised  himself  in  hunting.^ 

This  resignation  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
character  of  Sylla,  and  leads  to  a  favourable  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  puta 
of  his  conduct  When,  with  the  help  of  the 
comment  it  affordi^  we  look  back  to  the  esta- 
blishments he  made  while  in  power,  they  appear 
not  to  be  the  acts  of  a  determined  usurper,  but 
to  be  fitted  for  a  republican  government,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order  which  the  violence 
and  corruption  of  the  times  had  suspended. 

That  he  was  actuated  by  a  violent  resentment 
of  personal  wrongs,  cannot  be  questioned;  but  it 
IB  likewise  evident,  that  he  felt  on  proper  occa- 
sions for  the  honour  and  preservation  of  nis  coun- 
try, in  the  noblest  sense  of  these  words.  In  his 
first  attack  of  the  city,  with  a  military  force,  his 
actions  showed,  that  he  meant  to  rescue  the  re- 
public from  the  usurpations  of  Marius,  not  to 
usurp  the  government  himself!  When  he  re- 
turned into  Italy  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  the 
state  of  parties  already  engaged  in  hostilities^  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  republic  bv  those  who 
pretended  to  govern  it,  will  abundantly  justify  his 
haying  had  recourse  to  arms.  For  the  massacre 
which  followed,  it  may  be  shocking  to  suppose 
that  the  evils  of  human  life  can  require  such  a 
remedy ;  but  the  case  was  singular,  exposed  to 
disorden  which  required  violent  remedies,  beyond 
what  is  known  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  a 
popubus  cit^,  the  capital  of  a  large  countty, 
whose  inhabitants  still  pretended  to  act  in  a  col- 
lective body,  of  whom  every  member  would  be 
a  master,  none  woukl  be  a  subject,  become  the 
joint  sovereigns  of  many  provinces,  readv  to  spam 
at  all  the  institutions  which  were  providied  for  the 
purposes  of  government  over  themselves,  and  at 
all  the  prinaples  of  justice  and  order  which  were 
required  to  regulate  their  government  of  othos 
Wnere  the  gangrene  spr^  in  such  a  body,  fk 
was  likely  to  require  the  amputation-knife.  Men 
rushed  into  crimes  in  numerous  bodies,  or  were 
led  in  powerful  factions  to  any  species  of  evil 
which  suited  their  demagogues.  W  hatever  may 
have  been  Sylla's  choice  among  the  instruments 
of  reformation  and  cure,  it  is  likely  that  the 
sword  alone  was  that  on  which  he  could  rely; 
and  he  used  it  hke  a  person  anxious  to  effect  its 
purpose,  not  to  recommend  his  ait  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  to  be  practised. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  political  reformer,  be  had 
to  work  on  the  dregs  of  a  corrupted  republic ;  and 
although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed 
to  fabiuous  legislators  and  founden  of  states,  yet 
to  none  ever  were  ascribed  more  tokens  of  mag 
nanimity  and  greatness  of  mind.  He  was  supe- 
rior to  the  reputation  even  of  his  own  splendid 
actions;  and,  from  simplicity  or  disdain,  mixed 
perhaps  with  superstition,  not  from  affected  mo- 
desty, attributed  his  success  to  the  effects  of  hie 
ffood  fortune  and  to  the  favour  of  the  goda. 
While  he  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
Great,  he  himself  was  content  with  that  of  For 
tunate.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  in  a  mixture  of  dissipation 
and  study.  He  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  or  a 
journal  of  his  Ufe^  often  quoted  by  Plutarch,  and 
continued  it  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  A 
work  possibly  of  little  elegance,  and  even  tainted, 


1  Appian.  BslL  Civ.  Ub.  L 
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as  ffe  an  told,  #iUi  snpenlitioD ;  bat  more  cari- 
ow  motif  than  many  Tofannes  oonrectad  by  the 
laboun  of  nCired  study. 

When  tired  of  his  youthful  amnswnsnts,  he 
sued  for  the  honoon  of  the  state;  but  with  so 
little  apueanuioe  of  any  jealous  or  imnatient  am- 
bition, tnal,  if  he  had  not  been  impelled  br  pro- 
vocations into  the  vblent  coune  he  pursued,  it  is 
probaUe  that  he  would  have  been  contented  with 
the  usual  career  of  a  prosperous  senator;  would 
have  disdained  to  enooacn  on  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-dtizeni^  as  much  as  he  resented  the  en- 
croachments that  were  made  on  his  own,  and 
never  would  have  been  heard  of  but  on  the  K>Qs 
of  the  consuls^  and  in  the  record  of  his  triumphs. 
But  fortune  destined  him  for  a  part  still  more 
conspicuous,  and  in  which,  it  may  be  thought, 
althcNigh  none  ever  less  studied  the  nnnecesBary 
appearances  of  humanity  or  a  serapulous  mo- 
lality, none  ever  more  essentiaDy  serted  the  per- 
sons with  whom  he  was  connected. 

With  respect  to  such  a  pemnase^  drcum- 
stanoes  of  a  trivial  nature  become  subjects  of  at- 
tentbn.  His  hair  and  eyes,  it  is  said,  were  of  a 
light  colour,  his  complexion  lair,  and  his  counte- 
nance blotched.  He  was»  by  the  most  probable 
accountfli  fimr  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  seditbn 
of  Tibenus  GraochnS)  and  seventeen  at  the  death 
of  Gains  Gracchus;  so  that  he  might  have  per- 
ceived at  this  date  the  effect  of  tribunitian  sedi- 
tions and  taken  the  iinprcsoions  fimn  which  he 
acted  against  them.  He  served  the  office  of 
questor  under  Marius  in  Africa  at  thirty-one ; 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  at  fiirty-nme  or 
fifty ;3  was  dictator  at  fifty-six;  resigned  when 
turned  of  fifty-eight;  and  died,  yet  under  sixty, 
in  the  year  which  followed  that  of  his  resignation. 

There  remained  in  the  city,  at  lus  death,  a 
numerous  body  of  new  dtiaens  who  bore  his 
name :  in  the  country  a  still  more  numerous  body 
of  veteran  officers  and  soldiers  who  held  estates 
by  his  gifti:  numben  throughout  the  empire, 
who  oww  their  safiety  to  his  protectira,  and  who 
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ascribed  the  existenoe  of  the  commonwealth  itself 
totheexeitionsof  hisgreat  ability  and  counger 
numberB  who,  ahhouj^  they  were  offended  with 
the  severe  exerdse  of^his  power,  yet  admired  th* 
magnanimity  of  his  resignation. 

When  he  was  no  longer  an  object  of  fiatteiy^ 
his  corpse  was  carried  in  procession  through 
Italy  at  the  public  expense.  The  frsoes,  and 
every  other  ensign  of  honour,  were  restored  to 
the  dead.  Above  two  thousand  golden  crowns 
were  frhricated  in  haste,  by  order  of  the  towns 
and  provinces  he  had  protected,  or  of  the  private 
pernns  he  had  preserved,  to  tnitify  their  venenir 
tlon  for  his  memoiT.  Roman  matrons,  whom  «t 
might  be  expected  nis  cruelties  would  have  affect- 
ed with  horror,  lost  every  other  sentiment  in  that 
of  admiration,  crowded  to  lus  funeral,  and  heap- 
ed the  pile  with  perfumes.*  His  obseouies  were 
perfonned  in  the  Campus  Martins.  The  tomb 
was  marked  by  bis  own  directions  with  the  fol- 
lowing chaiai^eristical  inscription:  "Hera  lies 
Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  oflkes  by 
his  friend,  nor  in  actsof  hostifity  l^  his  enemy."^ 
His  merit  or  demerit  in  the  prindpal  transactions 
of  his  life  may  be  variously  estamated.  His  hav- 
ing slain  so  many  citizens  m  cold  blood,  and  with- 
out any  fi>rm  afiAvr.  if  we  imagine  them  to  have 
been  innocent,  or  if  we  conceive  the  republic  to 
have  been  in  a  state  to  aUow  them  a  tnalj  must 
be  considered  as  monstrous  or  criminal  m  the 
highest  degree :  but  if  none  of  these  suppositions 
were  just,  if  they  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
crimes^  ana  were  themselves  tne  authors  of  that 
lawless  state  to  which  their  country  was  reduced, 
his  having  saved  the  republic  from  the  hands  of 
such  ruffians,  and  pur^^  it  of  the  vilest  dreg  that 
ever  threatened  to  poason  a  free  state,  may  be 
considered  as  meritorious.  To  satisfy  himself, 
who  was  neither  solicitous  of  praise  nor  dreaded 
censure,  the  strong  impulse  of  his  own  mind, 
guided  by  indignation  and  the  sense  of  necessity, 
was  probably  sufficient. 


8  Applan.ds  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  L 
4  flotarBiuUi  Bylla,  flas. 
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THE  public  was  so  much  occupied  with  the 
contest  ot  Svlla  and  his  anta^nists,  that  little 
else  is  lecoraed  of  the  period  in  which  it  took 
place.  Writers  have  not  ffiven  us  any  distinct 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  or  of  the 
number  of  citizens.  As  theatate  was  divided  into 
two  principal  factions,  the  office  of  censor  was  be- 
come too  important  for  either  jmrty  to  entrust  it 
with  their  opponents^  or  even  in  neutral  hands. 
The  leaders  of  every  fiiction,  in  their  turn,  made 
up  the  rolls  of  the  people,  and  disposed,  at  their 
pleasure^  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  dig- 
nities. 

At  a  survey  of  the  dty^  which  is  mentioned  by 
Livy,i  preoeduig  the  admission  of  the  Italians  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people,  the  number  of  citizens  was 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-fliz.  At  another  survey,  which 
followed  soon  after  that  event,  they  amounted, 
according  to  Eusebius,  to  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand :'  and  it  seems  that  the  whole 
accession  of  citizens  from  the  country  made  no 
more  than  sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixt^-fbur.  The  great  slaughter  of  Romans  and 
Italians^  in  which  it  is  said  that  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed  preceding  the  last  of 
these  musters,  and  the  dimoilty  of  making  com- 
plete and  accurate  Usts  when  the  citizens  were  so 
much,  dispened,  will  account  for  the  seemingly 
small  increase  of  their  numbers. 

In  this  period  were  born,  and  began  to  enter 
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on  the  scene  of  public  affiurs,  those  persons  whose 
conduct  was  now-to  determine  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public. Pompey  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  a  person  of  real  consequence.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  camp  of  his  &ther,  and, 
by  accident,  at  a  very  eariy  age;  and  before  he 
had  attained  to  any  of  the  ormniuy  dvil  or  pdi- 
tical  preferments^  comznanded  an  army.  Ciceroi 
bemg  of  the  same  age,  b^^  to  be  distinguished 
at  the  bar.  He  pleaded,  m  the  second  consulate 
of  Sylla,  the  cause  of  Rosdus  A  merinus,  in  which 
he  was  led  to  censure  the  actions  of  Chrysogonua 
and  other  fiivourites  of  the  dictator,  and,  by  his 
freedom  in  that  instance,  gained  much  honour  to 
himself. 

Casar,  now  connected  with  the  fiunily  of  Cinna, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  being  nearlj 
related  to  toe  elder  Marius,  who  had  married  his 
aunt,  narrowly  escaped  the  sword  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  Being  commanded  to  separate  from 
his  vrife,  he  retained  her  in  defiance  of  this  order, 
and  for  his  contumacy  was  put  in  the  list  of  the 
proscribed  He  was  saved,  however,  by  the  in- 
tercession of  some  conunon  friends,  whose  re- 
quest in  his  &vour  Syila  granted,  with  that 
memorable  sa^^,  *' Beware  of  him:  there  is 
many  a  Manus  m  the  person  of  that  young 
man."  A  circumstance  which  marked  at  once 
the  penetration  of  Sylla,  and  the  early  appear- 
ances of  an  extraordinary  character  in  Gc — 


was  about  three  yean  younger  than  Cesar,  i 
being  early  an  orphan,  was  educated  in  the  house 
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of  an  nuclei  Lhius  Drosiu.  While  yet  a  chiM, 
fistening'  to  the  oonvemtion  of  the  timei^  he 
learned  that  the  claun  of  the  Italian  allies^  then 
in  agitation,  was  danferoiu  to  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth. Pompeaiufl  Silo^  who  managed  the 
claim  for  the  Italians,  amuiing  himself  with  the 
young  Cato^  preaaed  him  with  caieasee  to  inter- 
cede with  hiB  uncle  in  their  behalf;  and,  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  won  by  flattery,  likewise 
tried  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  by  threatening  to 
throw  him  from  the  window.  "  If  this  were  a 
man,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  we  should  obtain  no 
such  fiivour."  In  the  height  of  Sylla^s  military 
executiona^  when  his  portico  was  crowded  with 
persons,  who  broiuht  the  heads  of  the  proscribed 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  reward  that  was  offered 
for  them,  Cato  being  carried  by  his  tutor  to  pay 
his  court,  asked,  if  **  no  one  hated  this  man  enough 
tokmhimT'  "  Yes,  but  they  fear  him  still  more 
than  they  hate  him."  *'  Then  ^ve  me  a  sword," 
said  the  boy,  "and  I  will  kill  hun."  Such  were 
the  early  indications  of  characters  which  after- 
wards became  so  conspicuous  in  the  oomnxm- 
wealth. 

Withihe  unprecedented  degradation  of  the  tri- 
bune Octavius,  and  the  subMquent  murder  of 
Tiberius  Ghacchu^  began  among  the  parties  at 
Rome,  a  scene  of  injuries  and  retaliations,  with 
intervals  of  anarchy  and  violent  usurpation,  which 
must  have  speedily  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
monwealth, if  the  sword  had  not  passed  at  last 
into  hands  that  employed  it  for  the  restoration  of 
public  order,  as  weU  as  for  the  avenging  of  pri- 
TBle  wrongs. 

It  is  indeed  probable^  that  none  of  the  parties 
in  these  horrid  scenes  had  a  deliberate  intention 
to  subvert  the  government,  but  all  of  them  treated 
the  forms  of  tSo  ccunmonwealth  with  too  little  re- 
spect :  and  to  obtain  some  revenge  of  the  wrongs 
which  they  themselves  appiehenied  or  endur^, 
did  not  scruple  in  their  turn  to  violate  the  laws 
of  their  country.  But  to  those  who  wished  to 
preserve  the  G(munonwealth,  the  experience  of 
mty  years  was  now  sufficient  to  show,  that  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  laws  by  illegal  methods^  and 
to  terminate  animoertiea  by  retorted  iniuriea  and 
provocations,  were  extremely  vain.  The  excess 
of  the  evil  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust  its  source, 
and  parties  began  to  nauseate  the  draught  of 
whiah  they  haid  been  made  so  plentifully  to 
drink.  There  were^  nevertheless,  some  dregs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the  supplies  of  faction 
which  were  brought  by  the  rismg  generation, 
were  of  a  mixture  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  former  age.  The  example  of  Sylla,  who 
made  himself  ford  of  the  commonwealth  by  means 
of  a  military  force,  and  the  security  with  which 
he  held  his  usurpation  during  pleasure,  had  a 
more  powerful  effect  in  exciting  the  thirst  of  do- 
minion, than  the  political  uses  which  he  made 
of  his  power,  or  his  magnanimity  in  resigning  it, 
had  to  restrain  or  to  correct  the  effects  of  that 
dangerous  precedent  Adventurers  accordingly 
arose,  who,  without  provocation,  and  equally  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  puty  as  they  were  to 
those  of  the  republic,  proceeded,  with  a  cool  and 
4ieliberate  purpose^  to  gratify  their  own  ambition 
and  avarice,  in  the  subversion  of  the  government 
of  their  country. 

While  SyUa  was  yet  alive,  ^mi- 
ll. C  675.    lius  Lepidus,  a  man  of  profligate 
ambition,  but  of  mean  capacity,  sup- 


MJE».Ltpi-  ported  by  the  nmains  of  the  popu- 
aSiS/Jw  ™f  fec«Jon,  stood  for  the  consulate, 
wMMw,  unu.  ^jjj  ^^^  chosen,  together  with  O. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  the  son  of  him  who,  with  Ma- 
rius,  triumohed  for  their  jomt  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  who  aiWrwaras  peridied  by  the  or- 
ders of  that  usurper. 

Pompey  had  openly  declared  for  liepidus,  and 
waa  told  upon  that  occasion  by  Sylla,  that  he  was 
stirring  the  embers  of  a  fire  whk;h  would  in  the 
end  consume  the  republic.  After  the  death  of 
Sylla  it  appeared,  firom  a  mariL  of  diaapprobation 
well  known  to  the  Romana,  that  of  not  bemg 
mentioned  in  hie  will,  that  Pompey  had  lost  his 
esteem.  This  prudent  young  man,  however,  in 
oppoeition  to  Lqndus  and  othen,  who  wbhea  to 
insult  the  memory  of  Sylla,  was  •among  the  first 
in  recommending  and  performing  the  honoura 
that  were  paid  to  his  remaina. 

Lepidus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  consulate, 
moved  for  a  recall  of  the  proscribed  exiles,  a  resti- 
tution of  the  forfeited  lands,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  late  dictator.  Tnis  motion 
was  formally  opposed  by  Catulus ;  and  there  en- 
sued between  the  two  consuls  a  debate  which 
divided  the  city.  But  the  party  of  the  senate  pre- 
vailed to  have  the  motion  rejected. 

In  the  allotment  of  provinces  the  Transalpine 
Gaul  had  fallen  to  Lepidus ;  and,  upon  his  mo- 
tion bein|[  rejected  in  the  assembly  or  the  people^ 
although  it  luui  been  for  some  time  the  practice 
for  consuls  to  remain  at  Rome  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office^  he  prepared  to  leave  the  city, 
in  order  to  take  poaeession  of  his  province.  This 
resolution,  as  it  implied  great  unpatience  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  gave  some  jealousy  to  the 
senate,  who  dreaded  the  designs  or  a  consul  desi- 
rous to  join  military  power  with  his  civil  autho- 
ritjr.  They  recollected  the  process  of  sedition 
which  began  with  the  Gracchi  and  Apuleius 
nusing  popular  tumult^  and  ended  with  Marius 
and  SyUa  leading  consular  armies  in  the  cit^, 
and  fighting  their  battles  in  the  streets.  And  m 
this  point  the  dedsive  spirit  of  SyUa,  although  it 
may  nave  snatched  the  commonwealth  from  the 
flames  by  which  it  began  to  be  consumed,  ^et 
showed  the  way  to  its  ruin  in  the  means  which 
he  employed  to  preserve  it*  The  senators  were 
willing  that  Lepidus  shouU  depart  from  the  dty ; 
but  they  had  the  precaution  to  exact  from  him  an 
oath,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 
This  oath,  to  avdd  the  appearance  of  any  par- 
ticular distrust  in  him,  they  ukewiae  exacted  from 
his  coUeague.4 

Lepidus^  notwithstanding  his  oath,  being  ar- 
rived in  his  province,  made  preparations  for  war ; 
and,  thinking  that  his  oath  was  binding  only 
while  he  renuined  in  office,  determined  to  remain 
in  Ghtul  at  the  head  of  his  forces  until  the  term 
was  expired.  The  senate,  in  order  to  remove  him 
from  the  army,  appointed  him  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  hiei  successor.  But  he  neglected  the 
summons  which  was  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  year  of  the  present  consuls  was  by  this 
means  suffered  to  elapse,  before  any  election  was 
made. 

The  ordinary  successkm  being  thus  interrupted, 
the  senate  named  Appius  Claudius,  as  interrex, 
to  hold  the  elections,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived Lepidus  of  his  command  in  Graul.    Upon 
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thii  infinmatiati  he  haiteiied  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  he  had  ainadj  aaieiiibled,  and  greatly 
alarmed  the  repubUc  The  senate  gave  to  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  to  Catolus,  in  the  quality  of 
proconsul,  the  usual  charge  to  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  state.  These  officers  acoordinffly, 
without  delay,  collected  a  militaiy  force,  wnue 
Lepidus  advanced  through  Etruria,  and  publish- 
ed a  manifesto^  in  which  ne  invited  all  the  friends 
of  liberty  to  join  him,  and  made  a  formal  demand 
of  bein|r  re-mvested  with  the  consular  power.  In 
opposition  to  this  treasonable  act  of  Lepidus,  the 
senate  repubhshed  the  law  of  Phiutins^  oy  which 
the  prstors  were  required,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  attempts  to 
levj  war  against  the  state,  and  joined  to  it  an  ad- 
ditional clause  or  resolution  of  their  own,  obliging 
those  magistrates  to  receive  accusations  of  trea- 
son on  holy-days,  as  well  as  on  ordinary  days 
of  business. 

Mean  time  Lepidus  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  seized  the  Janiculum  and  one  of  the 
bridges  that  led  to  the  city.  He  was  met  by  Ca- 
tulus  in  the  Campus  Martius,  repulsed  and  rout- 
ed. All  his  party  dispersed ;  he  himself  fled  to 
Sardinia,  and  soon  after  died.  His  son,  a  young 
man,  with  part  of  the  army,  retired  to  Alba,  and 
was  there  soon  after  taken,  and  suffered  for  a 
treason  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  his  &ther. 

Marcus  Brutus,  the  &ther  of  him  who^  in  the 
continuation  of  these  troubles,  afterwards  fell  at 
PhiJippi,  having  joined  with  Lepidus  in  this  rash 
and  profligate  attempt  against  the  republic^  was 
obliged  at  Mantua  to  surrender  himself  to  Pom- 
pey,  and,  by  his  orders,  was  put  to  death,  fint 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  army  of  Lepi- 
dus penetrated,  under  the  conduct  of  Perpenna, 
into  Spain,  and  joined  Sertorius,  who  was  now 
become  the  refuge  of  one  party  in  its  distreaa,  as 
Sylla  had  formerly  been  of  the  other.  In  this 
province  accordingly,  while  peace  b^gan  to  be 
restored  in  Italy,  a  source  of  new  troubles  was 
ojpening  for  the  state.  The  prevailing  party  in 
the  city  was  willing  to  grant  an  indemnity,  and  to 
suffer  all  prosecution,  on  account  of  the  late  of- 
fences, to  drop;  the  extreme  to  which  Sylla  had 
carried  the  severity  of  his  executions,  disposing 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  opposite  coune  of  in- 
dulgence and  mercy. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Lepidus  with  his  army  in 
Italy,  Mithridates  had  sent  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
cluded with  Sylla :  but  upon  a  complaint  from 
Ariobarzanes,  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  not 
hiiAself  performed  his  part  of  that  treaty  by  the 
complete  restitution  of  Cappadoda,  he  was  di- 
rected to  give  full  8atis£gu;tion  on  this  point  before 
his  n^otiatlon  at  Rome  coukl  proceed.  He  ac- 
cordingly complied ;  but  by  the  time  his  ambas- 
sador brought  the  report,  the  Romans  were  so 
much  occupied  by  the  war  they  had  to  maintain 
against  Lepidus  and  his  adherents,  that  they  had 
no  leisure  for  foreign  afl^rs.  This  intelligence 
encouraged  Mithiioites  to  think  of  renewing  the 
war.  fusible  that  he  could  not  rely  on  a  per- 
manent peace  with  the  Roman  republic,  he  had 
already  provided  an  army,  not  so  considerable  in 
respect  to  numben  as  that  which  he  formerly 
haOj  but  more  formidable  by  the  order  and  dis- 
cipline he  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  on  the 
model  of  the  legion.  He  flattered  himself  that 
the  distraction  under  which  the  Romana  now  b- 


homed  at  homa^  would  vender  them  imaible  to 
resist  his  forces  in  Asia,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  only  obstruction  that  re- 
mained to  his  own  conquests.  He  avoided,  in 
the  time  of  a  negotiation,  and  without  the  pretext 
of  a  new  Dromation,  to  break  out  into  open 
hostilities;  W  he  encoiiraged  his  son-in-law  Ti- 
mes, kmg  of  Armenia,  to  make  war  on  the 
iman  allies  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thereby 
kid  the  foundation  of  a  quarrel,  which  he  might 
either  adopt  or  decline  at  pleasure.  This  prince 
accordingly,  being  then  bmlding  a  city,  under  the 
name  of  Tigranoceita,  for  which  he  wanted  in- 
habitants, made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cappadocia.  carried  off  from  thence  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  to  replenish  his  new  set^ 
tlement. 

^  Soon  after  this  infraction  of  the  peace,  *Mith- 
ridates,  in  order  to  have  the  co-operation  of  aome 
of  the  parties  into  which  the  Roman  state  was 
divided,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  and 
wished,  in  concert  with  this  general,  to  execute 
the  project  of  a  march,  by  a  route  afterwards 
practised  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire.  From  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  it 
appeared  easy  to  pass  over  land  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  once  more  to  repeat  the  operations  of  Pynhus 
and  of  Hannibal,  by  maldng  war  on  the  Romana 
in  their  own  country. 

Sertorius,  who  hid  erected  the  standard  of  the 
republic  in  Spain,  gave  refuge  to  the  Roman  ex- 
iles from  eve^  quarter,  and  was  now  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  power,  composed  of  Italians  am 
well  as  natives  or  that  country.  By  his  birth  and 
abilities  he  had  pretensions  to  the  highest  prefer- 
ments of  the'state,  and  had  been  early  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier,  qualified  either  to  plan  or  to 
execute.  He  was  attached  to  Marius  in  the 
time  of  the  Cimbric  war,  and  became  a  party 
with  this  leader  in  his  quarrel  with  Sylla.  His 
animosity  to  the  latter  was  increased  by  the  mu- 
tual opposition  of  their  interests  in  the  punuit  of 
civil  preferments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dvil 
war,  Sertorius  took  an  active  part,  but  showed 
more  respect  to  the  constitution  of  his  countiy, 
and  more  merey  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him,  than  either  of  his  associates  Marius  or  Cin- 
na.    When  his  party  were  in  possession  of  the 

§)vemment,  he  was  appointed  to  command  in 
pain,  and  after  the  nun  of  their  afiaira  in  Italy, 
withdrew  into  that  province.  He  was  received 
as  a  Roman  governor ;  but,  soon  after  the  other 
party  prevailed  in  Italy,  was  attacked  on  their 
part  by  Caius  Annius,  who  came  with  a  proper 
force  to  dislodge  him.  He  had  establiahea  posts 
on  the  Pyrenees  for  the  security  of  his  provmoe ; 
but  the  ofiicer  to  whom  they  were  entrusted  be- 
ing assassinated,  and  the  stations  deserted,  the 
enemy  had  free  access  on  that  side.  Not  in  con- 
ditbn  to  maintain  himself  any  longer  in  Spain, 
he  embarked  with  what  foroea  he  had  at  Car- 
thagena,  and  continued  for  some  yean,  with  a 
small  sanadron  of  Cilidan  galleys,  to  subost  by 
the  spous  of  Africa  and  the  contiguous  coasts.  • 
In  this  state  of  his  fortunes  he  formed  a  project 
to  viiit  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  if  a  settlement 
could  be  effected  there,  to  bid  foreweU  for  ever  to 
the  Roman  world;  to  its  factions,  its  divisions, 
and  its  troubles.  But  while  he  was  about  to  set 
sail  in  searoh  of  this  fomous  retreat  in  the  ocean, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  unsubdued 
natives  of  Lusitania  to  become  their  leader.    At 
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their  head  hii  abifitiee  toon  made  him  conapicii- 
01U.  He  afieeted  to  ooiuid»  the  Lusitaiiians  as 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  treating  the 
Mtahiiflhment  of  SylJa  in  Italy  aa  a  mere  usurpa- 
tion. He  himself  took  the  ensigns  of  a  Roman 
officer  of  state,  selected  three  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowenL  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  senate,  and 
in  all  his  transactions  with  foreign  nations,  as- 
sumed the  name  and  style  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic. In  treating  with  Mithridates  he  refused  to 
cede  the  province  of  Asia,  or  to  purchase  the 
alliance  or  that  prince  by  any  concessions  in- 
jurious to  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  he  af- 
fected to  consider  himself  and  his  senate  as  the 
le^head. 

While  Sertorius  was  acting  this  fiuoe,  the  re- 

Eort  of  his  formidable  power,  the  lato  accession 
e  had  gained  by  the  junction  of  some  of  the 
Marian  torces  under  the  command  of  Peipenna, 
and  his  supposed  preparations  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Italy,  gave  an  alarm  at  Rome.  Metellua 
had  b^n  some  time  empbyed  against  him  in 
Spain;  but  being  scarcely  aUe  to  Keep  the  fieM, 
his  oppositkm  tended  only  to  augment  the  repu- 
tation of  his  antagonist  The  oon- 
U.  C.  676.  suls  lately  electea  were  judged  un- 
D.  JknJM  ^^  ^  ^  ^'^i  ^^  ^  thoughts 
Anttiu,  or  all  men  were  turned  on  ran- 

Mvm.  EKdR'  pey,  who^  though  yet  in  no  public 
rnnuMUnU-  chaiacter,  nor  arri^  at  the  legal 
""*  a^e  of  state  prderments,  had  Uie 

address  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasioms  to 
make  himself  be  pointed  at  as  the  onlyperson 
who  could  effectually  serve  the  republic  He  was 
accordingly,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  joined  to 
Metellus  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain.*  It 
no  doubt  facilitated  the  career  of  this  young  man's 
{>retension8,  that  few  men  of  distinguishal  abili- 
ties were  now  in  view  to  sustain  the  fortunes  of 
the  republic.  Such  men,  of  whatever  pait^,  had 
always,  in  their  turns,  been  the  first  victims  of 
the  late  yiolent  massacres ;  and  the  party  of  Sylla, 
which  was  now  the  republic,  when  ooniaiderea  as 
a  nursery  of  eminent  men,  had  some  disadvan- 
tage, fwrhaps  in  the  superiority  of  its  leader,  who 
was  himself  equal  to  all  its  aflairs,  and  taught 
others  to  confide  and  obe}^  not  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Pomjwy  was  not  of  an  age  to  have  suf- 
fered from  this  influence.  He  came  intone  partv 
in  its  busiest  time,  and  had  been  entrusted  with 
separate  commands.  He  had  ahready  obtained 
for  himself  part  of  that  artificial  conraderation 
which,  though  it  cannct  be  supported  without 
abilities,  often  exceeds  the  degree  of  merit  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  this  consideration  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  augment  with 
much  attention  and  many  concerted  intrigues. 
He  had  a  genius  for  war,  and  was  now  about  to 
improve  it  in  the  contest  with  Sertorius,  an  ex- 
cellent master,  whose  lessons  were  rough  but  in- 
structive. 

Pompey,  having  made  the  levies  destined  for 
this  service,  passed  the  Alps  by  a  new  route,  and 
was  the  first  Roman  general  who  made  his  way 
into  Spain  through  Gaul  and  the  Pyrenees.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  a  legion  that  covered  the  forar 
gers  of  his  army  was  intercepted  and  cut  off  by 
the  enemy.  Sertorius  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Laura.    Pompey  advanced  to  relieve  it  S^- 


torius,  upon  his  approach,  took  post  on  an  emi- 
nence. Fompey  prepared  to  attack  him,  and  the 
beffleged  had  nopoi  of  immediate  relief.  But  Ser- 
torius had  made  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Pompey  could  not  advance  without  exposing 
his  own  rear  to  a  party  that  was  placed  to  attacE 
him.  "  I  will  teach  tms  pupil  of  Sylla,"  he  said, 
*'tolook  behind  as  well  as  before  him;"  and  Pom- 
pey, seeing  his  danger,  chose  to  withdraw,  leaving 
the  town  of  Laura  to  fiill  into  the  enemy's  handi^ 
while  he  himself  continued  a  spectator  of  the 
siege,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  place.  After 
this  unsuccessful  banning  of  the  war,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Gaul  for  the  winter.^ 

The  following  year,  Cn.  Octip 
IT.  C.  677.  viqs  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio  be- 
consuls,  Pompey  still  remained 
in  his  command;  and,  having  re- 
passed the  Pyrenees^  directed  his 
march  to  join  Metellus.  Sertorius 
lay  on  the  Sucro^*  and  wished  to  engage  him  be- 
fore the  junction ;  and  Pompey,  on lus  part,  b^ 
ing  desirous  to  reap  the  gtorr  of  a  sefMirate  victory, 
an  action  ensued,  in  vdiich  the  wing  on  which 
Pompey  fought  was  defeated  by  Sertorius ;  but 
the  other  wmg  had  the  victoiy  over  Perpenna. 
Ab  Sertorius  was  about  to  renew  the  action  on 
the  following  day,  he  was  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Metellus.  "  If  the  old  woman  had  not 
interposed,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  whipt  the 
boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  schools  at  Rome." 
This  war  continued  about  two  years  longer 
with  various  success,  but  without  any  memorable 
event,  until  it  ended  by  the  death  of  Sertorius 
who^  at  the  instinition  of  Perpenna,  was  betrayed 
and  assassinated  by  a  few  of  nis  own  attendants. 
Perpenna,  having  removed  Sertorius  by  this  base 
action,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  united,  at  least  until 
he  shoukl  be  able  to  purchase  his  peace  at  Rome. 
He  was,  however,  deserted  by  numbers  of  his 
own  peopkL  and  at  last  surprised  bv  Pompey,  and 
slain.  He  had  made  offers  to  diadose  the  secrete 
of  the  party,  and  to  produce  the  correspondence 
whkh  many  of  the  principal  citizens  at  Rome 
held  with  Sertorius,  mviting  him  to  return  into 
Italy,  and  promising  to  join  mm  with  a  formidable 
power.  The  letters  were  secured  by  Pomper, 
and,  without  being  opened,  were  burned.  So 
masterly  an  act  or  prudence,  in  a  person  who 
was  yet  considered  as  a  young  man,  has  been 
deservedly  admired.  It  served  to  extinguish  all 
the  remains  of  the  Marian  faction,  and  reconciled 
men,  otherwise  disaffected,  to  a  situation  in 
which  they  were  assured  of  impunity  and  con- 
cealment 

While  Pompey  was  thus  gathering  laurels  in 
the  field,  C.  Jutius  Cssar,  being  about  seven  yeaia 
younger,  that  ib,  twenty-three  years  of  age^  was 
returned  from  Asia;  and  to  make  some  trial  of 
his  parts,  laid  an  accusation  against  DolabelliL 
late  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  for  oppression  and 
extortion  in  his  province.  Cotto  ana  Hortensius^ 
appearing  for  the  defendant  procured  his  acquit- 
tal Cicero  says,  that  he  himself  was  then  re- 
turned fitom  a  journey  he  had  made  into  Asia, 
and  was  present  at  this  trial.  The  foUowing  year 
Cesar  left  Rome,  with  intention  to  pass  some  time 
under  a  celebrated  master  of  rhetoric  at  Rhodes. 


1  Claudius,  in  making  this  motion,  alludinc  to  the 
insigniflcance  of  both  consuls,  said,  that  Jompey 
should  be  sent  pro  consulibus. 


3  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio  et  Bertorio.    Appian.  liv 
Obsequens.  Frontinus  Btratagem.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
3  The  Xucar.  which  fhlls  into  the  Bay  of  Valeatia. 
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In  his  way  he  wm  taken  faypinteai  and  detained 
about  forty  daya,  imtil  he  found  means  to  procure 
from  Metellus  a  sum  of  fifty  talents^i  which  was 
paid  for  his  ransom.  He  had  frequently  told  the 
pirates,  while  yet  in  their  tiandsi  that  he  would 
punish  their  insolence ;  and  he  now  told  them  to 
expect  the  performance  of  his  promise.  Upon 
hemg  set  on  shore,  he  assembled  and  armed  some 
vessels  on  the  coast,  pursued  and  took  his  cap- 
tors. Leavinff  his  prisoners  where  he  landed,  he 
hastened  to  Junius  Silanus,  the  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  and  applied  for  an  order  to  have  them 
executed;  but  being  refused  by  this  officer,  he 
made  his  way  back  with  still  greater  despatch, 
and,  before  any  instructions  could  arrive  to  the 
contrary,  had  the  pirates  nailed  to  the  cross. 
Such  lawless  banditti  had  bug  infested  the  seas 
of  Asia  and  of  Greece^  and  furnished  at  times  no 
inconsiderable  emplojrment  to  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public. Servilius  Yatia,  who  afterwards  bore  the 
title  of  Isauricus,  had  lately  been  employed  against 
them,  and  ^fier  clearing  thieseas,  endeavoured  like- 
wise to  destroy  or  secure  their  ports  and  strong- 
holds on  shore.  They,  neverthelera,  recovered  this 
blow,  and  continued  to  appear  at  intervals  in  new 
swarms,  and  to  the  great  mterruption  of  commerce 
by  sea,  and  of  all  the  communications  in  the  empire. 

Under  the  reformations  of  Sylla,  which,  by  dis- 
aiming  the  tribunitian  power,  m  a  great  measure 
shut  up  the  source  of  former  disorders,  the  re- 
public was  now  restored  to  some  degree  of  tran- 
quillity, said  resumed  its  attention  to  the  ordinary 
objects  of  peace.  The  bridge  on  the  Tiber,  which 
had  been  erected  of  wood,  was  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with  stone ;  bearing  the  name  of  MnA- 
lius,  one  of  the  questors  uuder  whose  inspection 
the  fabric  had  been  reared ;  and  as  a  pubhc  work 
of  still  greater  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  that 
« treatise  on  agriculture,  the  production  of  Mago 
a  Qarthaginian,  and  in  the  language  of  Carthage, 
was,  by  the  express  orders  <»  the  senate,  now 
translated  into  Latin.  At  the  reduction  of  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  were  yet  governed  by  hus- 
liairamen,  and,  amidst  the  literary  spoils  of  that 
dty,  this  book  alone,  consisting  of  twenty-eight 
tolls  or  volumes,  was  supposed  to  merit  public 
attention,  and  was  secured  for  the  state.  A 
number  of  persons,  skilled  in  the  Punic  language, 
together  with  Siknus,  who  had  the  pnncipal 
durge  of  the  work,  were  employed  in  translat- 
ingit' 

The  cahn,  however,  which  the  republic  en- 
joyed under  the  ascendant  of  the  aristocracy,  was 
not  altogether  undisturbed.  In  the  consulate  of 
On.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  tri- 
bune Licinius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
former  powers  of  the  office.  He  ventured,  in 
presence  of  both  the  consuls,  to  harangue  the 
.people,^  and  exhorted  them  to  reassume  their  an- 
dent  nghta.  As  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
mark  the  petulant  boldness  of  these  men,  it  is 
jnantbaed  that  the  consul  Octavius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, being  ill,  was  muffled  up,  and  covered  with 
a  dressing  which  brought  flias  in  great  numbers 
about  him.  His  colleague  Curio,  having  made 
a  vehement  speech,  at  Jthe  close  of  it,  the  tribune 
called  out  to  Octavius,  '*  Yuu  never  can  repay 
TOUT  colleague's  service  of  this  day ;  '^  he  had  not 
been  near  yoo,  while  he  made  this  speech,  and  beat 
the  air  so  much  with  his  gesticalations,  the  fiies 


1  Neat  to  10,00(M.         9  Plin.  lib.  xviu.  c.  3. 
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must  by  this  time"  have  eaten  you  ua"*  The 
sequel  is  imperfectly  known ;  but  the  dispute  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  to  a  great  height,  and 
to  have  ended  in  a  tumult,  in  wnich  the  tribune 
Licinius  was  killed. 

Upon  a  roView  of  Sylla's  acts  intended  to  re- 
store the  authority  of  the  senate,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  that  dause  in  the  law  relating  to 
the  tribunes,  by  which  all  persons  having  accepts 
ed  of  this  office  were  exduded  from  any  further 
preferment  in  the  state,  nuy  not  have  luid  an  ill 
effect,  and  required  correction.  It  rendered  the 
tribunate  an  object  only  to  the  meanest  of  the 
senators,  who^  upon  their  acceptance  of  it,  ceasing 
to  have  any  pretensions  to  the  higher  offices  of 
state,  were,  by  this  means,  depriv^  of  any  inter- 
est in  the  government,  and  exasperated  against 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  Au- 
relius  Cotta,  one  of  the  consuls  that 
succeeded  Cn.  Octavius  and  Curio, 
moved  perhaps  by  this  consider- 
ation, proposed  to  nave  that  clause 
repealed,  and  was  warmljr  support- 
ed by  the  tribune  Opimius,  who, 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  lately  enacted,  ven- 
tured to  harangue  the  people ;  and  for  this  offence, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  tried  and  con- 
demned.4 

By  the  defects  whidi  the  people  began  to  ap- 
prehend in  their  present  institutions,  or  by  the 
part  which  their  demagogues  began  to  take 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  Roman  statc^  after 
a  very  short  respite,  b^an  to  relapse  into  its  for- 
mer troubles,  and  v^as  a^:ain  to  exhibit  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  nation  divided  against  itself^  broken 
and  distracted  in  its  councils,  which  nevertheless 
prevailed  in  all  its  operations  abroad,  and  gained 
continual  accessions  of  empire^  under  the  effect 
of  convulsions  which  shook  tne  commonwealth 
itself  to  its  base;  and,  what  is  still  less  to  be  par- 
alleled in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  to  exhibit 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation,  which  proceeded  in  its 
affairs  abroad  with  a  success  that  may  be  imputed 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  divisions  at  home. 

War,  in  the  detail  of  its  operations,  if  not  even 
in  the  formation  of  its  plans,  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  under  single  men  than  under  numerous 
councils.  The  Roman  constitution,  though  &r 
from  an  arrangement  proper  to  preserve  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity,  was  an  excellent  nursery 
of  statesmen  and  warriors.  To  persons  brought 
up  in  this  school,  all  foreign  affain  were  com- 
mitted with  little  responsibOity  and  less  control. 
The  ruling  passion,  even  of  the  least  virtuous 
dtizen^  during  some  age&  was  the  ambition  of 
bein^  considerable,  and  of  rising  to  the  highest 
digmties  of  the  state  at  home.  They  enjoved 
the  condition  of  monarohs  in  the  provinces;  but 
they  valued  this  condition  only  as  it  furnished 
them  with  the  occasion  of  triumphs^  and  contri- 
buted to  thdr  importance  at  Rome.  They  were 
fectious  and  turbulent  in  their  competition  for 
power  and  honoun  in  the  capital ;  but,  in  onler 
the  better  to  support  that  very  contest,  were  faith- 
ful and  inflexible  in  maintaining  all  the  preten- 
sions of  the  state  abroad.  Thus  Sylla,  though 
deprived  of  his  command  by  an  act  of  the  opposite 
party  at  Rome,  and  with  many  of  his  nicndsi 
who  escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  their  per- 


3  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribiis. 

4  Cicero,  9tio,  in  Vencm,  et  Pcdianus,  ibid 
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ccmdemned  and  outlawed,  itill  main- 
tained  the  pait  of  a  Roman  officer  of  atate,  and 
prescribed  to  Mithridatea,  aa  miffht  have  been 
expected  from  him  in  the  most  undisturbed  exer- 
cise of  his  trust  Seitoriu^  in  the  same  manner, 
acting  for  the  opposite  Action,  in  aome  measure 
preserved  a  aimuar  digxiitj  of  character,  and 
refused  to  make  concessions  unworthy  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Contraiy  to  the  &te  of  other 
nations,  where  the  state  is  weak,  while  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  is  regular;  here  the  state  was 
in  vigour,  while  the  conduct  of  individuals  was 
in  the  highest  degiee  irregular  and  wild. 

The  reputation,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the 
Romans,  procured  them  accessions  of  territory 
without  latxHir,  and  without  expense.  Kingdoms 
were  beaueathed  to  them  by  will ;  as  that  of  Per- 
flamus,  lormerly,  bv  the  will  of  Attains;  that  of 
C^ne  by  the  will  of  IHolemy  Apion ;  and  that 
of  Bithynia,  about  this  time,  by  the  will  of  Nico- 
medes.  To  the  same  ef!ect,  princes  and  state^ 
where  they  did  not  make  any  formal  cession  of 
their  sovereignty,  did  somewhat  equivalent,  by 
submitting  their  rights  to  discussion  at  Rome, 
and  by  soliciting  granta  from  the  Romans  of 
which  the  world  now  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  validity,  by  havine  recourse  to  them  as  the 
basis  of  tenures  by  wnich  they  held  thdr  posses- 
sbna.  In  this  manner,  the  sons  of  the  last  An- 
tioc|ius,  king  of  Syria,  stated  themselves  as  sub- 
jects or  depoodents  of  the  Roman  people,  havins 
passed  two  years  at  Rome,  waitii^  decisions  of 
the  senate,  and  soliciting  a  grant  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egjpt,  on  which  they  formed  some  pretensions. 

In  Asia,  by  these  means,  the  Roman  empire 
advanced  on  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  fonneriy 
opposed  its  progress.  The  Macedonian  lin&  in 
the  monarchy  of  Syria,  was  now  broke  of^  or 
extinct  The  kingdom  itself  consisting  of  many 
provincea,  began  to  be  dismembered,  on  the  de- 
feat of  Antiodius  at  Sipyius,  by  the  defection  of 
provincial  governors  ana  tributary  princes,  who^ 
no  longer  awed  by  the  power  of  their  former 
master,  entered  into  a  correapondence  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  by  them  acknowledged  as 
soverdgns.  In  this  manner  the  states  of  Arme- 
nia, kn^  subject  to  the  Pexnans^  and  afterwards 
to  the  Macedonians,  now  became  the  seat  of  a 
new  monarchy  under  Tigranes.  And,  to  com- 
plete this  revolution,  the  natives  of  Syria,  weary 
of  the  degenera<7  and  weakness  or  their  own 
court,  of  Sie  irregularity  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  their  own  kingdom ;  weaiy  of  the  fr&- 
^uent  competitions  wluch  involved  them  in  bk)od, 
invited  Tigranes  to  vrield  a  sceptre  which  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  were  no  bnoer  in  con- 
dition to  hoU.  This  prince,  accordingly,  ex- 
tended his  kingdom  to  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  held  Syria  itself  as  one  of  its  divisions.^ 

In  these  drcumstances,  the  Romans  were  left 
undisturbed  to  reestablish  their  province  in  the 
Lesser  Asia :  and  under  the  auspices  of  Servilius, 
who^  from  his  principal  acquisition  in  those  parts, 
had  the  name  Isauricus,  were  extending  their 
limits  on  the  aide  of  Cilicta,  and  were  hastening 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  coast,  when  their  pro- 
gress was  suddenly  checked  by  the  re-appearance 
of  an  enemy,  who  had  already  given  tbem  much 
trouble  in  that  quarter. 
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Mithridates^  king  pf  Pontus,  who  appears  to 
have  revived  in  his  own  breast  the  animoaities  of 
Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal  against  the  Romany 
had  never  ceased,  smce  the  <£ite  of  his  last  mor- 
tifying treaty  with  Sylla,  to  devise  the  means  of 
renewmg  the  war.  Having  attempted  in  vain 
to  engage  SyUa  in  a  league  with  himself  against 
the  lUmans,  he  made  a  similar  attempt  on  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain.  Affecting  to  consider  this  fu- 
gitive, with  his  little  senate^  as  heads  of  the 
republic,  he  pressed  for  a  cession  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Asia  in  his  own  fiivour,  and  in  re- 
turn offered  to  assist  the  fdlowers  of  Sertorius 
with  all  his  forces  in  the  recovery  of  Italy.  In 
this  negotiation,  however,  he  found,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  whoever  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  supported 
it  with  a  like  inflexible  dignity.  Sertonus  re- 
fused to  dismember  the  empire,  but  accepted  of 
the  proffered  aid  from  Mithndatea,  and  agreed  to 
sena  him  Roman  officers  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion and  discipline  of  his  army. 

The  king  of  Pontus,  now  bent  on  correcting 
the  error  vimich  is  common  in  extensive  and  bar- 
barous monarchies,  of  relying  entirely  on  num- 
bers, instead  ai  disicipline  ana  military  skill,  pro- 
poeed  to  form  a  mora  regular  army  than  that 
which  he  had  assembled  in  the  former  war ;  and, 
however  little  successful  in  his  endeavoun^  meant 
to  rival  his  enemy  in  every  particular  of  their 
discipline  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  in  the 
form  of  tneir  legion.  With  troops  beginning  to 
make  these  reformations,  and  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  ana  sixteen 
thousand  horse,  he  declared  war  on  the  Romans, 
and,  without  resistance,  took  possession  of  Cap- 
padoda,  and  Phrygia,  beyond  the  bounds  they 
nad  set  to  hia  kiiij^om.  As  he  was  to  act  both 
by  sea  and  by  land,  he  began  with  customary 
oblations  to  Neptune  and  to  Man.  To  the  first 
he  made  an  offering  of  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn 
by  white  horses,  which  he  precipitated  and  sunk 
in  the  sea;  to  the  other  he  made  a  sacrifice, 
whkb,  as  described  by  the  historian^*  filled  the 
imagination  more  than  any  of  the  ntes  usuallY 
practised  by  ancient  natk>iis.  The  king,  vrith 
his  army,  ascended  the  highest  mountain  on  their 
routeu  fiurmed  on  its  summit  a  great  pile  of  wood, 
of  which  he  himself  laid  the  first  materials^  and 
ordered  the  fabrk:  to  be  raised  in  a  pyramidical 
form  to  a  great  height  The  top  was  loaded  with 
offerings  of  honey,  n^k,  oU,  wine,  and  perfumes. 
Ab  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  army  around  it 
bc^an  the  solemnity  vrith  a  feast,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  heat  increased,  the  army  extended  their 
circle,  and  came  down  from  the  mountain.  The 
flames  continued  to  ascend  for  many  days,  and 
were  seen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  of  athousand 
stadia,  or  above  a  hundred  miles.^ 

Afber  this  sdemnity  vras  over,  Mithridates  en- 
deavoured to  flirrr**  and  to  unite  in  a  common 
zeal  for  his  cause  the  different  nations  that  wero 
collected  from  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  to  fonq 
hu  army.  For  this  purpose  he  enumerated  the 
by  which  he  had  raised  his  kingdom  to 


its  present'  pitch  of  greatness,  and  represented 
the  numerous  vices  of^the  enemy  with  whcxn  he 
was  now  to  engage,  their  divisions  at  home  and 
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their  oppression  abroad,  their  ayaricei  and  insati- 
able lust  of  dominion. 

The  Romans  were  some  time  nndetermined 
whom  they  should  employ  afninst  this  formidable 
enemy,  rompey,  being  •tiu  in  Spain,  saw  with 
regret  this  service  likely  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
another;  and  he  had  his  partizans  at  Rome  who 
would  have  ffladly  put  oflTthe  nomination  of  any 
general  to  tnis  command,  until  he  himself  could 
arrive  with  his  army  to  receive  it  He  accord- 
ingly about  thb  time  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate, 
complaining,  in  petulant  terms,  of  their  negled:, 
and  of  the  straits  to  which  the  troops  under  his 
conmiand  were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  and  pro- 
visions, and  threatening,  if  not  speedily  supplied, 
to  march  into  Italy.  The  consul  Lucullus,  ap- 
prehending the  consequence  of  Pompey*s  pre- 
sence in  lUly,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  wish- 
ing not  to  furnish  him  with  any  pretence  for 
leaving  his  present  province,  baa  the  army  in 
Spain  completely  supplied,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  proper  measures  to  sup|x>it  his  own  preten- 
sions to  the  command  in  Asia.  From  his  rank 
as  the  consul  in  office,  he  had  a  natural  claim  to 
this  station ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  war*  veith  this  very  enemy,  in 
which  he  had  already  borne  some  part  under  Syl- 
^3  ^as  entitled  to  plead  his  qualifications  and 
his  merits. 

^  WhMi  the  provinces  came  to  be  distributed,  the 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  in  Asia 
were  thouflribt  to  require  the  presence  of  both  the 
consuls.  The  kingdom  of  Bithvnia,  which  had 
been  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Romans^  was  in 
danger  of  being  invaded  before  the^  could  obtain 
a  formal  possession  of  this  inheritance ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy,  by  whom  they  were 
threatened,  was  not  likely  to  limit  his  operations 
to  the  attack  of  that  country.  Of  Uie  consuls, 
Cotta  was  appointed  to  seize  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  and  Lucullus  to  lead  the  army  against 
Mithridates  wherever  else  he  should  carry  the 
war.  Cotta  set  out  immediately  for  his  province. 
Lucullus,  being  detained  in  making  the  necessary 
levies,  follovred  some  time  afterwards;  but  before 
lus  arrival  in  Asia,  the  king  of  Pontus  had  already 
invaded  Bithynia,  defeated  the  forces  of  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Chalcedonia. 
The  king  of  Pontus,  being  superior  both  by  sea 
and  by  land  over-ran  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of^this  place;  and,  having  broke  tne 
chain  which  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
he  entered  and  burnt  some  Roman  gallie&  which 
were  stationed  there.  Not  thinking  it  advisable 
to  attack  the  town  of  Chalcedonia,  he  turned  his 
forces  against  Cyacus,  a  port  on  the  Propontis, 
blocked  up  the  place  both  by  sea  and  by  land ; 


1  Vide  Cioeronit  in  Lucullo,  e.  1  &  9. 

8  PluUrcb.  in  Lucull.  initio,  edit.  Lond.  4to.  vol.  ill. 
p.  137. 

Cicero  if  often  quoted  to  prove  that  Lncallas,  at  this 
time,  was  a  mere  noviee  in  war,  snd  owed  the  Itnow- 
ledse  by  which  he  came  to  be  distinguished,  to  specu- 
lation and  study,  not  to  experience.  It  is  observed  by 
lord  Bolingbroke,  that  Cieero  had  an  interest  in  bar* 
ini;  it  believed,  that  great  oflkcrs  might  be  fbrmed  in 
this  manner ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  alActed  to 
consider  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  Lucullus  by 
Bylla,  as  mere  civil  employment.  Me  is  mentioned  as 
having  charge  of  the  coinage  with  which  Bylla  paid 
his  army,  and  of  the  fleet  with  which  he  transported 
them  into  Asia:  but  it  is  not  to  be  suppoead,  that 
these  were  the  only  operations  confided  by  SyUa  to  a 
Ueulenaat  of  so  nueh  ability. 


and,  being  well  provided  with  h 
and  the  ouier  necessaries  of  a  siege,  he  1 
of  being  soon  able  to  reduce  it  by  storm.  ^  The 
inhal^tants,  nevertheless,  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence, in  expectation  of  being  speedily  relieved  by 
the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lucullus  ar- 
rived in  Aflia;  and  having  joined  his  new  levies 
to  the  le^ns  which  had  served  under  Fimbria, 
and  to  the  other  troops  already  in  the  province, 
he  assembled  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  advanced  to  re-establish 
Cotta  in  his  province,  and  to  relieve  the  town  of 
Cyzicua.  The  king  of  Pontus,  beinff  elated  by 
hii  successes,  and  by  the  superiori^  m  his  num- 
bers, gave  no' attention  to  the  motions  of  Lucul- 
lus, suffered  him  to  get  possesion  of  the  heights 
in  his  rear,  and  to  cut  off  his  principal  supplies 
of  provisions  and  forafle.  Trusting,  however, 
that  his  magazines  womd  not  be  exhausted  be- 
fore he  shouM  have  forced  the  town  of  Cyacua 
to  surrender,  he  continued  the  mm.  But  his 
engines  not  bein|B[  well  served,  ana  the  defence 
being  obstinate,  his  army  bej^an  to  be  distressed 
for  want  of  provisbns,  and  it  became  neoessaiy 
to  lessen  his  consumption.  For  this  purpose  he 
secretly  moved  away  part  of  his  cavalry.  These 
were  intercepted  by  tne  Romans  on  their  march, 
and  cut  off  or  dispersed ;  and  the  king  being  re- 
duced with  the  remainder  of  his  array  to  the 
greatest  distress,  embarked  on  board  one  of  his 
gallies,  ordered  the  army  to  force  thar  way  to 
Lampeacus,  while  he  himself  endeavoured  to 
escape  with  his  fleet.  The  army  being  attacked 
by  Lucullus,  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in 
passing  the  Asopus  and  the  Grannicus.  Tlie 
king  himselil  having  put  into  Nioomedia,  and 
from  thence  continued  his  vojrage  through  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Euxine,  was  overtaken  on  that 
sea  oy  a  storm,  and  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fleet.  His  own  galley  being  sunk,  he  himself 
narrowly  escaped  m  a  barge. 

The  whole  force  with  which  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus had  invaded  Bithynia,  being  thus  dispelled 
like  a  cloud,  Lucullus  em^oyed  some  time  in  re- 
ducing the  towns  into  which  any  of  the  troops  of 
Mithndates  had  been  received;  and  having  ef- 
fectually destroyed  the  remains  of  the  vanqoiBhed 
army,  took  his  route  l^  Bithynia  and  Galatia 
towards  Pontus.  At  hb  entrance  into  this  king- 
dom was  situated  the  town  of  Amysos^  a  con- 
siderable fortress  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine^  into 
which  the  king  had  thrown  a  sufficient  force  to 
retard  his  progress.  Mithridates,  under  fevoor 
of  the  time  ne  gained  by  the  defence  of  tins  placs^ 
assembled  a  new  army  at  Cabira,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Armenia.  Here  he  mustered  about  fatty 
thousand  foot,  and  a  considerable  body  of  horse, 
and  was  sdidting  the  Scythians^  Armenians^ 
and  all  the  nations  of  that  continent  to  his  aid. 
Lucullus,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  far- 
ther reinforcements  to  the  enemy,  committed  the 
siege  of  Amysos  to  Murena,  and  advanced  with 
his  army  into  the  plains  dT  Cabira.  On  this 
ground  the  Roman  horse  received  repeated  checks 
from  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were  kept  in  con- 
tinual ahum,  until  their  general,  having  time  to 
observe  the  country,  ayMded  the  plains,  on  which 
the  king  of  Pontus,  by  means  or  his  oavaiiy,  was 

Mitly  superior.    Though  very  much  straitened 

provisbns,  Lucullus  kept  his  position  on  the 
heights  until  the  enemy  should  be  foioed  to  a 
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general  action.  The  Bkirmiahes  which  happened 
between  the  foragmg  parties  drew  oonnderable 
numbers  from  the  resjpective  armies  to  engage ; 
and  the  troops  of  Mithndates,  having  been  routed 
in  one  of  these  partial  encounters,  Uie  king  took 
a  resolution  to  decamp  in  the  night,  and  remove 
to  a  greater  distance  trom  the  Romans.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  the  equipage  and  the  attendants 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  camp^  to  whom  he  had 
communicate  this  resolution,  began  to  withdraw ; 
and  the  arm^r,  greatly  alarmed  with  that  appear- 
ance, was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  could  not  be 
restrained  from  flight.  Horse  and  foot,  and 
bodies  of  every  description,  crowded  in  disorder 
into  the  avenues  of  the  camp,  and  were  trod  un- 
der foot,  or  in  great  numbers  perished  by  each 
other's  hands.  Afithridates  himself  endeavour- 
ing to  stop  and  to  undeceive  them,  was  carried 
on  by  the  multitude. 

^  The  noise  of  this  tumult  being  heard  to  a  great 
distance^  and  the  occasion  being  known  in  the 
Roman  camp^  Lucullus  advanced  with  his  army 
to  take  advantage  of  the  confiision,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  falkn,  and  by  a  vigorous  attack  jput 
many  to  Uie  sword,  and  hastened  their  dispersion. 
^  The  king  was,  by  one  of  his  servants,  with 
difficulty  mounted  on  horseback,  and  must  have 
been  taken,  if  the  purauine  party  liad  not  been 
amused  in  seizing  some  plunder,  which  he  had 
ordered  on  purpose  to  be  left  in  their  way.  A 
mule,  kxideu  with  some  part  of  the  royal  trea- 
sure, turned  the  attention  of  the  punnieis,  while 
he  himself  made  his  escape. 

In  his  flight  he  appeared  to  be  most  affected 
with  the  fate  of  his  women.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  were  left  at  the  palace  of  Phamaoea, 
a  place  that  must  soon  iiill  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  therefore  despatched  a  fidthful  eunuch 
with  orders  to  put  them  to  death,  leaving  the  choice 
of  the  manner  to  themselves.  A  few  are  particu- 
larly mentioned.  Of  two^  who  were  his  own  sis- 
ters^ Roxana  and  Statira,  one  died  uttering  exe- 
crations against  her  brother's  cruelty,  the  other 
extolling,  m  that  extremity  of  his  own  fortune, 
the  generous  care  he  took  of  their  honour.  Mo- 
niml,  a  Greek  of  Miletus,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  whom  the  kin^  had  long  wooed  in  vain 
with  proflera  of  great  nches,  and  whom  he  won 
at  last  only  by  the  participation  of  his  crown,  and 
the  earnest  of  the  nuptial  rites,  had  ever  lamented 
her  fortune,  which,  instead  of  a  royal  husband 
and  a  palace^  had  given  her  a  prison,  and  a  bar- 
barous keeper.  I^ing  now  told,  that  she  must 
die,  and  that  the  manner  of  her  death  was  left 
to  her  own  choice,  she  unbound  the  royal  fillet 
from  her  hair,  and,  using  it  as  a  banda^  endea- 
voured to  strangle  herself.  It  broke  m  the  at- 
tempt: "  Bauble,"  she  said,  "it  is  not  fit  even  for 
this  I"  then  stretching  out  her  neck  to  the  eunuch, 
bid  him  fulfil  his  master's  purpose.  Berenice  of 
Chios,  another  Grecian  beauty,  had  likewise  been 
honoured  with  the  nuptial  crown ;  and,  having 
been  attended  in  her  state  of  melancholy  elevation 
by  her  mother,  who^  on  this  occasbiL  likewise 
resolved  to  partake  of  her  daughter's  late ;  they 
chose  to  die  by  poison.  The  mother  intreated 
that  she  might  have  the  fint  draught;  and  died 
before  her  daug^hter.  The  remainder  of  the  dose 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  queen,  she  put  herself 
likewise  mto  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
was  strangled.    By  these  deaUu^  the  barbarous 


jealou^  of  the  king  was  gratified,  and  the  futon 
triumpn  of  the  Roman  general  deprived  of  its 
principal  ornaments. 

Lucullus,  after  his  late  victory,  having  no  ene- 
my in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  passed  through  the 
country,  and  entered  without  molestation  into 
many  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  found  many  palaces  enriched  with  treasure^ 
and  adorned  with  barbarous  magnificence ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected  under  such  a  violent  and 
distrustful  government,  every  where  places  of  con- 
finement crowded  with  prisonere  of  state,  whom 
the  jealousy  of  the  king  had  secured,  and  whom 
his  supercihous  neglect  had  suffered  to  rema^i  in 
custody  even  after  nis  jealousy  was  allayed. 

Mithridates,  from  his  late  aefeat,  fled  into  Ar- 
menia, and  claimed  the  protection  of  Tigranes, 
who,  bein^  married  to  his  daughter,  had  already 
fiivoured  mm  in  his  designs  against  the  Romans. 

This  powerful  prince,  now  become  sovereiga  ' 
of  Syria  as  well  as  Armenia^  tftill  continued  nia 
residence  in  the  last  of  these  kingdoms  at  Tign- 
nocerta,  a  city  he  himself  built,  nlled  with  iabMr 
bitanta^  and  distinguished  by  hu  own  name.  On 
the  amval  of  Mitluidates  to  sue  for  his  protection, 
Tigranes  declined  to  see  him,  but  ordered  him  a 
princely  reception  in  one  of  the  palaces. 

Lucullus  continued  his  punuit  of  this  flying 
enemy  only  to  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  and 
from  thence,  sending  Publius  Clodius,  who  was 
his  brother-in-law,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  with 
instructions  to  require  that  Mithridates  should  be 
delivered  up  as  a  lawful  prey,  he  himself  fell  back 
into  the  kingdom  of  Pontu&  and  soon  after  re- 
duced Amysus,  together  with  Sinope,  and  other 
places  of  strength,  which  were  held  hy  the  troop« 
of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  places  had  been  ori- 
ginally colonies  from  Greece,  and  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  were,  on  the  amval  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  firom  respect  to  their  origin, 
restored  to  their  freedom.  In  imitation  of  tnis 
example,  and  agreeably  to  the  profession  which 
the  Romans  ever  made  of  protecting  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  Lucullus  once  more  declared  those 
cities  to  be  free.  Havuig  now  sufficient  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  general  state  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces in* Asia,  he  found,  that  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  under  pretext  of  levying  the  tax 
imposed  by  Sylla,  had  been  guilty  of  i&  greatest 
oppressbns.  That  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
pay  this  tax,  borrowed  monej^  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cen  and  merchants  at  exorlutant  interest ;  and, 
when  the  debts  became  equal  to  thdr  whole 
effects,  were  then  distrained  for  payment,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  even  tortures:  that 
private  persons  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
exposing  tiieir  children  to  sale,  and  corporations 
of  selling  the  pictures,  images,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  their  temples,  in  order  to  satisfy  these 
inhumane  creditors.  Willing  to  restrain,  or  cor- 
rect these  abuses,  the  proconsul  ordered,  that 
where  the  interest  exacted  was  equal  to  the  capi- 
tal, the  debt  should  be  cancelled;  and  in  other 
cases,  fixed  it  at  a  moderate  rate.  These  acts  of 
beneficence  or  justice  to  the  provinces  were,  by 
the  farmera  of  the  revenue,  represented  as  acts 
of  oppression  and  cruelty^  to  themselves,  and 
were,  among  their  connexions,  and  the  sharen 
of  their  spofls  at  Rome,  stated  against  Lucullot 
as  subjects  of  complaint  and  reproach. 
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SOON  after  the  vns,  of  which  we  have  thus 
atated  the  event,  had  commenced  in  Asia,  Italy 
was  thrown  into  great  confusion  by  the  aociden- 
tal  escape  of  a  few  gkdiatora  from 
the  place  of  their  confinement  at 
Capua.  These  were  slaves  trained 
up  to  furnish  their  masters  with  a 
spectacle,  which,  thou|^  cruel  and 
barbarous,  drew  numerous  crowds 
of  beholders.  It  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  s^ 
des  of  human  sacrifice  at  funerals^  and  the  vic- 
tims were  now  kept  by  the  wealthy  in  great 
numbers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  and 
even  for  private  amusement.  The  luuidsomest. 
the  most  active,  and  the  boldest  of  the  slaves  and 
captives  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  They 
were  sworn  to  decline  no  combat,  and  to  shun  no 
hardship,  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their 
msaters;  they  were  of  different  denominations, 
and  accustooaed  to  fight  in  difierent  wa^s;  but 
those  from  whom  the  whole  received  their  desig- 
nation, employed  the  sword  and  buckler,  or  tar- 
get ;  and  tney  commonly  fought  naked,  that  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  received 
might  the  more  plainly  appear. 

Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valour,  refinements 
of  honour  were  mtroduced.  There  were  certain 
graces  of  attitude  which  the  gladiator  was  not 
permitted  to  quit,  even  to  avoid  a  wound.  There 
was  a  manner  which  he  studied  to  preserve  in 
his  fi&Il,  in  his  bleeding  posture,  and  even  in  his 
death.  He  was  applauded,  or  hissed,  aoconfing 
as  he  succeeded  or  fidled  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. When,  after  a  tedious  struggle  he  was 
spent  with  labour  and  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
still  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  dropped  or  resumed  the  sword  at  his 
master's  pleasure,  and  looked  round  to  the  spec- 
tators for  marks  of  their  satisfaction  and  applause.^ 
Persons  of  every  a^e^  condition,  and  sex,  at- 
tended at  these  exhibitions ;  and  when  the  pair 
who  were  engaged  bc^n  to  strain  and  to  bleed, 
the  spectators,  bein^  divided  in  their  inclinations, 
endeavoured  to  excite,  by  their  cries  and  accla- 
mations, the  party  they  favoured  ;  and  when  the 
contest  vras  ended,  called  to  the  victor  to  strike, 
or  to  spare,  according  as  the  vanquished  was  sup- 
posed to  have  forfeited  or  to  have  deserved  his 
iife.^  With  these  exhibitions,  which  must  create 
so  much  disgust  and  horror  in  the  recital,  the 
Romans  were  more  intoxicated  than  any  popu- 
lace in  modem  Europe  now  are  with  the  baiting 
of  buUs^  or  the  running  of  horses,  probably  be- 


1  Cicer.  Tuicalananim,  lib.  ii.  c  17. 
8  Cicero  pro  Sexio,  c  27.    TuscUl.  aocst.  Sparta- 
cus,  lib.  ii.  c  17. 


cause  they  were  more  deeply  affected,  and  more 
violently  moved. 

Spartacus,  a  Thradan  captive,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  strength  and  activity,  had  been 
destined  for  this  barbarous  profession,  with  about ' 
seventy  or  eighty  of  his  companions,  escaped 
from  their  place  of  confinement,  and  arming 
themselves  with  such  weapons  as  accident  pre- 
sented to  them,  retired  to  some  fiistness  on  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  from  thence 
harassed  the  country  with  robberies  and  murders. 
"  If  we  are  to  fight,"  said  the  leader  of  this  despe- 
rate band,  "let  us  fight  against  our  oppressors^ 
and  in  behalf  of  our  own  liberties,  not  to  make 
sport  for  this  petulant  and  cruel  race  of  men.*' 
Multitudes  of  slaves  from  every  Quarter  flocked 
to  his  standard.  The  prefect  of^  Capua  armed 
the  inhabitants  of  his  district  against  them,  but 

IS  defeated. 

This  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  furnished  the  rebels  with  arms, 
and  raised  their  reputation  and  their  courage. 
Their  leader,  by  his  generosity  in  reiecting  his 
own  share  of  any  booty  he  made,  b]^  fiis  conduct 
and  his  valour,  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legal 
commander;  and,  having  named  Orixus  and 
Oenomaus,  two  other  gladiators,  for  his  subordi- 
nate officers^  he  form«i  the  multitudes  that  re- 
sorted to  him  into  regular  bodies,  employed  a 
certain  number  to  fiibncate  arms,  and  to  procure 
the  necessary  acoommodationa  of  a  camp,  till  at 
lengUi  he  collected  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men,  vrith  which  he  commanded  the  countiy  to  a 
great  extent.  He  had  already  successively  de- 
nted the  pretors  Clodius,  Varinus,  and  Ooesi- 
nius,  who  had  been  sent  asainst  him  with  con- 
siderable forces,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
order  proper  levies,  and  to  give  to  the  consuls  the 
charge  of^repressing  tins  formidable  enemy. 

Spartacus  had  too  much  prudence  to  think 
himself  fit  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  he  perceived  must  soon  be  assembled 
a|[ainst  him.  He  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  a  more  rational  scheme  of  conducting  his 
army  by  the  ridee  of  the  Appenines,  till  he  should 
gain  the  Alps  from  whence  his  followers,  whe- 
Uier  Gauls,  Germans,  or  Thradans,  might  sepa- 
rate, each  into  the  country  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  or  from  which  he  bad  been  originally 
brought 

While  he  be^n  hu  progress  by 
U.  C.  681.  the  mountains,  m  order  to  execute 
this  project,  the  consuls,  Grellius  and 
i^Sf^f!S^  Lentulus,  had  already  taken  the 
OvUlLua.  fi«W  against  him.  They  at  first 
CMinnut,  surprised  and  cut  off  a  conddereble 
body  under  Crixus^  who  had  fallen 
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down  hem  the  hoehts  in  older  to  pillage  the 
countXY.  But  Xjontiuat  afterwards  preMing  haid 
upon  Spertacufl,  who  led  the  main  hody  of  the 
rebebs  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  consu- 
lar army  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
Cassius,  too^  the  prstor  of  Cisalpine  Graul,  having 
advanced  upon  him  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  Spartacus, 
might  no  doubt  have  effected  his  retreat  to  the 
Alps;  but  his  army  being  elated  with  victory, 
ana  considering  themselves  as  masters  of  Italy, 
were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  conquest  He 
himself  formra  a  new  project  of  marching  to 
Rome;  and  for  this  purpose  destroyed  all  his  use- 
less baggage  and*cattle,  put  his  captives  to  death, 
and  rnused  to  receive  any  more  of  the'  slaves, 
who  were  still  in  multitudes  resorting  to  his 
standard.  He  probably  expected  to  pass  the 
Roman  armies  without  a  battle,  and  to  loroe  the 
city  of  Rome  itself  b3r  an  unexpected  assault  In 
this  he  was  disappointed  by  the  consuls,  with 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  fight  in  the  Picenum ; 
and,  though  victorious  in  the  action,  he  lost  hopes 
of  surprising  the  city.  But  still  thinking  himself 
in  condition  to  keep  his  ground  in  Italy,  he  only 
altered  his  route,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Lucania. 

The  Romans,  greatly  embarrassed,  and  thrown 
into  some  degree  of  consternation,  by  the  unex- 
pected continuance  of  an  insurrection  which  had 
given  them  much  trouble,  exposed  their  annies 
to  much  danger,  with  litde  prospect  of  honour ; 
not  being  courted,  as  usual,  for  the  command, 
they  imposed  it  on  Marcus  Crassus,  then  in  the 
rank  of  pretor,  and  supposed  to  be  a  penran  of 
consequence,  more  on  account  of  his  w^th  than 
of  his  abilities;  though  in  this  service,  after 
others  had  failed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more 
fiivourable  judgment  They  at  the  same  time 
sent  orders  to  Fompey,  who  nad  finished  the  war 
in  Spain,  to  hasten  into  Italy  with  his  army ;  and 
to  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  to  embark  with 
what  forces  could  be  spared  from  his  province. 

CrasBus  assembled  no  less  than  six  legions, 
with  which  he  joined  the  army  which  had  been 
already  so  unsuccessful  against  the  revolt  Of 
the  troops  who  had  misbenaved  he  is  said  to  have 
executed,  perhaps  only  decimated,  four  thousand, 
as  an  example  to  the  new  levies,  and  as  a  warn- 
ing of  the  severities  they  were  to  expect  for  any 
fiiuure  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  service. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Lucania  he  cut  off  ten 
thousand  of  the  rebels  who  were  stationed  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  body  of  their  army,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  shut  up  Spartacus  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Brutium,  or  head  of  land  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  gladiatora 
desired  to  pass  into  Sicily,  where  their  feUow- 
sufferers,  the  slaves  of  that  island,  were  not  yet 
entirely  subdued,  and  where  great  numbers  at  all 
times  weTQ  prepared  to  revdt;  but  they  were 
prevented  by  the  want  of  shipping.  Crassus  at 
the  same  time  undertook  a  wcnrk  en  great  labour, 
that  of  intrenching  the  land  from  sea  to  sea  with 
a  ditch  fifteen  feet  wid&  and  atf  many  deep^  ex- 
tending, according  to  Plutarch,  three  hundred 
stadia,  or  above  thirty  miles.  Spartacus  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  the  execution  of  this  under- 
taking ;  but  being  repulsed  in  every  attach  his  fi>l- 
lowers  began  to  cEspond,  and  entertained  thoughts 
of  surrendering  themselves.    In  order  to  supply 
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bydMpurwhat  they  lost  in  courage^  he  put  thsm 
in  mind  that  they  muffht  not  upon  equal  terms 
with  their  enemies;  Uiat  they  must  either  con- 
quer or  be  treated  as  iufitive  slaves:  and,  to 
enforce  his  admonitions,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
captives  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  "  This,"  he  said  to  his  own  people^  "  is 
an  example  of  what  you  are  to  sufifer  if  you  &U 
into  the  enemy's-  hands." 

Whilst  Crassus  was  busy  completing  his  hne^ 
Spartacus  prepared  to  force  it;  and,  having  pro- 
vided fiiggots  and  other  materials  for  this  purpossi 
filled  up  the  ditch  at  a  convenient  place,  and 
passed  it  in  the  night  with  the  whole  body  of  hb 
toUowers.  He  directed  his  mareh  to  Apulia,  but 
was  pursued,  and  greatly  harassed  in  his  flight 

Accounts  being  received  at  once  in  the  camp 
of  Crassus  and  in  that  of  Spartacui^  that  firaan 
troops  were  landed  at  Brundusium  nom  Mace- 
donia, and  that  Pompey  was  arrived  in  Italy,  and 
on  his  march  to  join  Crassus^  both  amues  were 
equally  disposed  to  hazard  a  battle;  the  gladia- 
tors, tnat  they  might  not  be  attacked  at  once  by 
so  many  enemies  as  were  collecting  against  them; 
and  the  Romans  under  Crassus,  that  Pompey 
might  not  snatch  out  of  their  hands  the  glory  of 
terminating  the  war.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  different  motives,  both  leaders  drew  farib. 
their  armies;  and  when  they  were  ready  to  en- 
gage, Spartacus,  with  the  valour  rather  of  a  gla- 
diator than  of  a  general,  alighting  iWnn  his  horss^ 
and  saying  aloud^  ui  the  hearing  of  his  foUowen^ 
"If  I  conquer  to  day,  I  shall  be  better  mounted; 
if  not,  I  shall  not  luve  occasion  for  a  horse;"  he 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the  animaL 
With  this  earnest  of  a  resolution  to  conquer  or 
to  die,  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy ;  directing 
the  division  in  which  he  himself  commanded  to 
make  their  attack  where  he  undeniood  the  Ro- 
man general  was  posted.  He  intended  to  decide 
the  action  by  forcmg  the  Romans  in  that  quarter; 
but,  after  much  bloodshed,  being  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  still  ahnost  ak>ne  m  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  he  still  continued  to  fight  till  he  was 
killed ;  and  the  victory  of  course  declared  for  his 
enemy.  About  a  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
slain ;  of  the  vanquished  the  greatest  slaughter, 
as  usual  in  ancient  battles,  tcmk  place  after  the 
flight  began.  The  dead  were  not  numbered; 
about  six  thousand  were  taken,  and,  in  the  man- 
ner of  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  slaves^ 
they  were  nailS  to  the  cross  in  rows,  that  lined 
the  way  from  Capua  to  Rome.  Such  as  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  five  thoosaind, 
fell«into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  a 
pretence  to  his  flatterers  for  ascribing  to  him  the 
honour  of  terminating  the  war. 

The  mean  quality  of  the  enemy,  howeve^  in 
the  present  case,  precluded  even  Craasus  from 
the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  he  could  have  only  an 
ovation  or  military  procession  on  foot  But  in- 
stead of  the  myrtle  wreath,  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  had  credit  enough  with  the  senate  to 
obtain  the  laurel  crown.^ 

Pompey  too  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  new 
and  uncommon  pretensions,  requiring  a  dispen- 
sation firom  the  law  and  established  forms  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  war  he  had  conducted  in 
Spain  being  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  against 
Roman  citizens  or  subjects,  with  a  Roman  general 
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■t  thflir  hMd,  did  not  gWe  a  regular  daim  to  a 
tiiiimph:  Pempey  himadf  vraa  yet  under  the 
le|^  age,  and  bad  not  paated  throofh  any  of  the 
preriouB  stepa  of  questor,  edile^  ana  pmtori  yet 
on  the  preaent.oGcasion  he  not  only  insisted  on  a 
triumph,  bat  p*at  in  hia  claim  likewiK  to  an  im- 
mediate nomination  to  the  office  of  consal. 

It  now  became  extremely  evident  that  the  ea- 
tablished  honours  of  the  state,  conferred  in  the 
usual  way,  were  not  adequate  to  the  pretensions 
of  this  young  man :  that  he  must  have  new  and 
singular  appointments,  or  those  already  known 
bestowed  on  him  in  some  new  and  singular  man- 
ner. His  enemies  observed,  that  he  avoided 
every  occasion  of  fidr  competition ;  that  he  took 
a  lank  of  importance  which  he  did  not  submit  to 
have  examined;  and  that  he  ever  aspired  to  stand 
akme,  or  in  the  first  place  of  public  consideration 
and  dignity.  His  partizans,  on  the  contrary, 
stated  the  extraordinary  honours  which  had  be^ 
done  to  him,  as  the  foundation  of  still  fiiither  dis- 
tinctions.^ In  enumerating  hu  services  upon  his 
zetum  from  Spain,  they  reckoned  up^  according 
to  Pliny,  eight  hundieci  and  sevent}r-one  towns, 
fiom  the  P^nnees  to  the  extremities  of  that 
country,  which  he  had  reduced ;  observed  that  he 
had  surpassed  the  gloiy  of  all  the  officers  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  that  service ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  representations,  though  still  in 
a  private  station,  he  was  admitted  to  a  triumph, 
or  partook  with  Metellus  in  this  honour. 

Pompey  had  hitherto^  in  all  the  late  disputes, 
taken  part  with  the  aristocmcy ;  but  not  without 
suspicion  of  aiming  too  high  for  republican  go- 
yemment  of  any  sort.  While  he  supported  Uie 
senate,  he  affected  a  degree  of  pre-eminence 
above  those  who  composed  it,  and  was  not  con- 
tent Willi  equality,  even  amonff  the  first  nobles 
of  his  mmniry,  tie  acquiesce^  nevertheless,  in 
the  mere  show  of  importance,  without  assuming 
a  power  which  might  have  engaged  him  in  con- 
tests, and  exposed  his  pretensions  to  too  near  an 
inspectioB.  Upon  his  approach  at  the  head  of  an 
army  from  Spain,  the  senate  was  greatly  alarmed ; 
but  he  gave  the  most  unfeigned  assurances  of  his 
intention  to  disband  his  army  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  attended  his  triumph.  The  senate 
aooordingly  gave  way  to  this  irregular  preten- 
sbn,  and  afterwards  to  the  pretension,  still  more 
dangerous^  which  wiUiout  any  of  the  previous 
conditions  which  the  law  required, 
U.C.fiBS.  he  made  to  the  consukte.  Crsssuis 
MLUin.  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  pretor  in.  the  pre- 
Cruitut  Ok  ceding  year,  now  stood  for  the  same 
Ptmp.  Mag'  office,  entered  into  a  concert  «vith 
nu$,  Pompey,  and,  notwithstanding  their 

mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  they 
joined  their  intereata,  and  were  elected  together. 

Under  the  admimstration  of  these  officers  some 
important  laws  are  said  to  have  passed,  although 
most  of  the  particulars  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
historians.  It  appears  that  Pompey  now  began 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  people ;  and,  though  he 
professed  to  support  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
wished  to  have  it  in  his  power,  on  occasion,  to 
take  the  sense  of  what  was  called  the  assembly 
of  the  people  against  them,  or  in  other  words, 
to  counteract  them  by  means  of  the  popukr  tu- 
mults which  bore  this  name. 

The  tribunes  Cluinctius  and  Palicanoa^  had 
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for  two  yean  sueoessiydy  hbouied  to  remow  the 
ban  which  had,  by  the  constitation  of  SyUa,  been 
opposed  to  the  tribunitian  power.  They  had 
been  strenuously  resisted  by  Lucullus  and  othf  ri^ 
who  held  the  office  of  consul,  during  the  de- 
pendence of  the  questions  which  had  arisen  on 
that  subject  By  the  favour  of  Pompey  and 
Crsssus,  nowever,  the  tribunes  obtained  a  rvati- 
tution  of  the  privileges  which  their  predecessori, 
in  former  times  of  the  republic^  had  so  often 
abused ;  and,  together  with  the  security  of  their 
sacred  and  invidaUe  character,  and  tfaicir  nega- 
tive in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  state,  they  were 
acain  permitted  to  propose  laws,  and  to  harangue 
the  people;  a  dangeroua  measura  by  which 
Pompey  at  once  rendered  fruitless  tnat  refonnap 
tion  which  was  the  only  apolwy  for  the  Uood  so 
laviahly  shed,  not  only  by  Sylui,  but  likewise  by 
himselt  Cains  Julius  Oasar,  at  the  same  timc^ 
havinff  the  rank  of  legionary  tribune  conlbrred 
upon  nim  by  the  choice  of  tiie  people,  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  procuring  those  popular  acto ; 
a  policy  in  which  ne  was  more  consistent  with 
himself  than  Pompey,  and  only  pursued  the 
course  of  the  party  with  which  he  embarked  in 
his  youth.' 

Under  this  consulate,  and  probably  with  the 
encouragement  of  Pompey,  the  law  of  Sylla,  re- 
specting the  judicatures  was^  upon  the  motion  of 
tne  prstor,  Aurelius  Cotte,  likewise  repealed; 
and  It  was  permitted  to  the  prston  to  draught 
the  judges  in  equal  numben  from 
Ltz  jSurOa  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  a  certain 
Ju4ieUrU,  class  of  the  people,*  whose  descrip- 
tion is  not  clearly  ascertained.  This 
n perhaps,  a  just  correction  of  Sylla'a  partiality 
e  nobles;  and  if  it  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  the  former  act,  which  restored  the  tri- 
bunitian power,  might  have  merited  apphiuse. 

In  the  mean  time,  corruption  advanced  among 
all  orden  of  men  vrith  a  haiBty  pace;  in  the  bwer 
ranks,  contempt  of  government;  among  the 
higher,  covetousness  and  prodigality,  with  an  ar- 
dour for  lucrative  provinces,  and  the  opportunities 
of  extortion  and  fiagrant  abuse.  As  the  offices 
of  state  at  Rome  began  to  be  coveted  with  a  vi^r 
to  the  appointaients  abroad,  with  which  the^ 
were  followed,  Pompey,  in  order  to  display  hia 
own  disinterestedness,  vrith  an  oblique  reproof  to 
the  nobility  who  aspired  to  magistrscy  with  such 
mercenary  viewi^  took  a  formal  oath  in  entering 
on  his  consulate,  that  he  would  not,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office,  accept  of  any  government 
m  the  provinces ;  and  by  this  example  of  genero- 
sity in  himself,  and  by  the  censure  it  implied  of 
others^  obtained  great  credit  with  the  people,  and 
furnished  his  enussaries,  who  were  ever  busy  in 
sounding  his  praise^  with  a  pretence  for  en- 
hancing his  merit  It  may,  however,  from  his  cha- 
racter uid  policy  in  other  instances,  be  suspected, 
that  he  remained  at  Rome  with  intention  to 
wateh  opportunities  of  raising  his  own  considera- 
tion, and  of  obtaining,  by  the  strength  of  hia 
party,  any  extraordinary  trust  or  commission  of 
which  the  occasion  should  arise. 

Pompey,  in  the  administration  of  his  consul- 
ate, hsd  procured  the  revival  of  the  censors* 
functions.  These  had  been  intermitted  about 
sixteen  years,  during  great  part  of  which  time 
the  repubtic  had  been  in  a  state  of  civil  war;  and 
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the  pvendlmg  paitie^  in  their  tnrni,  mutoally 
had  recoune  to  acts  or  hanwhinCTit,  oonibcattoiu^ 
and  military  executiona  againat  each  other.  In 
such  times,  even  after  Hoe  sword  was  sheathedi 
the  power  of  censor,  in  the  first  heat  of  paity-re- 
sentmenl^  could  not  be  safely  intrusted  with  any 
of  the  dtiaens ;  and  the  attempts  which  were  now 
made  to  revive  it,  though  in  appearance  success- 
ful, could  not  give  it  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  public  was  arrived  at  a 
state  in  which  men  complain  of  evils,  but  cannot 
endure  their  remedies. 

L.  Gellius  Poplicola  and  On.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  being  intrusted,  in  the  capacity  of  censors, 
to  nnke  up  the  rolls  of  the  peppe,  mustered 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens.  They 
purged  the  senate  with  ffreat  severity,  having  ex- 
puiu^  sixty>ibur  from  the  rolls,  and  among  uiose 
C.  Antonius,  afterwards  consul,  assisninff  as  their 
reason,  that  he^  having  thecommandon  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Greece,  had  pillaged  the  allies,  and 
mortgaged  and  squandered  his  own  estate.  But 
what  most  distinguished  this  censorship  was 
an  incident,  for  the  sake  of  which,  it  is  likely, 
the  solemnity  of  the  census  had  been  now  revived. 

It  was  custoipaiy  on  those  oocasbns  for  the 
knights  to  pass  in  review,  each  leading  his  hone 
before  the  censors.  They  were  questioned  re- 
specting their  age,  their  services,  and  the  persons 
under  whose  command  they  had  served ;  and  if 
they  had  aheady  served  the  ten  jrears  prescribed 
by  law,  they  received  an  exemption  from  future 
aervice^  and  were  vested  with  the  privileges 
which  were  annexed  to  this  circumstance.  At 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  people  were  sur- 
prised to  see  their  consul,  Pompey  the  Graat,  de- 
scending into  the  market-j)lace,  leading  his  horse 
in  quality  of  a  simole  knight,  but  dressed  in  his 
consular  robesi  ana  preceded  by  the  lictors.  Be- 
ing questioned  by  the  censors,  whether  he  had 
served  the  stated  number  of  years,  he  answered 
that  he  had,  and  all  of  them  in  armies  commanded 
byhimsel£  This  farce  was  received  with  loud  ac- 
clamations of  the  people ;  and  the  censors  havinjgr 
granted  the  customary  exemption,  rose  from  their 
seats,  and,  followed  by  a  great  multitude,  attended 
this  equestrian  consul  to  his  own  house.^ 

It  IS  observed  that  Ciassus  and  Pompey,  al- 
thoiuh  they  entered  on  office  in  concert,  yet  dif- 
fered in  the  oouree  of  their  administration  on  sub- 
jects which  are  not  particularly  mentioned.  As 
Crsssus  was  in  possession  of  great  wealth,  he  en- 
deavoured, by  his  liberalities^  to  vie  with  the  im- 
posing state  and  popular  arts  of  his  colleague. 
He  save  an  entertainment  to  the  whole  people  at 
ten  uiousand  tables  and  distributed  thxee  months* 
provinon  of  com.  To  account  for  his  bein£  able 
to  court  the  people  in  this  manner,  it  is  said  that 
he  inherited  from  his  fiither  a  fortune  of  three 
hundred  talent^  or  near  sixty  thousand  pounds ; 
that  he  increased  it,  by  purcliasing  at  a  low  price 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed  in  the 
late  troubles,  and  by  letting  for  hire  the  labour  of 
a  numerous  fbimily  of  slaves,  instructed  in  various 
arts  and  callings;  and  was  become  so  rich  bj 
these  means,  that  when,  some  time  after  this 
date,  he  was  about  to  depart  for  Asia,  and  conse- 
crated the  tenth  part  of  his  estate  to  Hercules^ 
he  was  found  to  oossess  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
ilred  talents,  or  about  one  million  three  hundred 
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and  seventy  thounnd  and  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling.* 

Pompey  *at  the  expiratun  of  his  year  in  the 
consulsnip,  in  observance  of  the  oath  he  had 
taken,  remained  at  Rome  in  a  private  station ; 
but^  agreeably  to  the  character  he  formerly  bore, 
maintained  the  reserve  and  stateliness  of  a  person 
raised  above  the  condition  of  a  citizen,  or  even 
above  that  of  the  first  senators  of  consular  rank. 
Other  candidates  for  consideration  and  public 
honours  endeavoured,  by  their  talents  and  elo- 
quence, to  make  theipaselves  necessary  to  those 
who  had  afiairs  to  solicit  with  the  pubUc,  or  even 
to  make  themselves  feared.  They  laboured  to 
distinffuish  themselves  as  able  advocates  or  for- 
midable  accusers  at  the  bar,  and  to  strengthen 
their  interest  by  procuring  the  support  of  those 
to  whom  their  talents  eitner  were  or  might  be- 
come c^  importance.  Pompey,  on  the  contrary, 
stating  himself  as  an  exception  to  common  rules, 
avoidMl  the  courts  of  justice  and  other  places  of 
ordinary  resort,  did  not  commit  his  talents  to  the 
public  judgment,  nor  pment  his  person  to  the 

Eublic  view ;  took  the  respect  that  was  paid  to 
im  as  a  right ;  seldom  went  abroad,  and  never 
without  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.*  He 
was  formed  for  the  state  of  a  prince,  and  might 
have  stolen  into  that  high  station  even  at  Rome, 
if  men,  bom  to  equaUty,  could  have  suffered  an 
elevation  which  was  not  supported  by  adequate 
abilities;  or  had  been  willing,  when  troubled  with 
faction,  to  forego  their  own  importance,  in  order 
to  obtain  peace  and  the  comforts  of  a  moderate 
government.  The  pretensions  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, were  extremely  disagreeable  to  tne  senate^, 
and  not  otherwise  aooeptable  to  the  people,  than 
as  they  tended  to  mortify  the  piide  of  that  order 
of  men. 
The  consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pomp^  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Gl.  Horten- 
U.  C.  684.  sius  and  a.  CasciUus  MeteUus. 
q.BarUMriu,,  I?  tJ>«  distribution  of  provinces, 
Q.  QeeiL  Jtu-  Crete,  with  the  command  of  an 
uihu  Cr^-  armament  to  be  sent  into  that 
'"'•  idand,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hortensius ; 

but  this  citizen,  having  acquired 
hii  ctmsidention  by  his  eloi^uence  in  pleading  the 
causes  of  his  friends,  and  bein^  accustomed  to  the 
bar^  perhaps  in  a  degree  that  interfered  with  his 
mihtary  coaracter,  declined  to  accept  of  this  go- 
vemment ;  leaving  it,  together  with  the  command 
c^  the  army  that  was  to  be  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  island,  to  his  colleague  MeteUus, 
who  afterwards  received  the  appellation  of  Creti- 
cus,  from  the  distinction  he  acquired  in  this  service. 
The  Cretans,  and  most  ol^  the  other  seafaring 
people  on  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Europe,  had 
m  the  late  war  taken  an  active  pert  against  the 
Romans.  They  had,  by  the  inffuenoe  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  by  their  own  disposition  to  rapine 
and  piracy,  been  led  to  prey  upon  the  traders,  and 
upon  the  carriers  of  the  revenue  that  were  fre- 
quently passing  from  the  provinces  to  Rome. 
The  desire  of  sharing  in  the  profits  that  were  * 
made  by  this  species  of  war,  had  filled  the  sea 
with  pirates  and  freebooters,  against  whom  the 
Romans  sent  forth  a  succession  of  oflicers.  with 

5  Plutarch,  in  Crasso.  As  the  interest  of  money 
waa  prohibited  at  Rome,  under  tbe  denomination  of 
usury,  but  in  fiict  was  unlimited,  tbe  annual  returns 
from  such  a  capital  must  have  been  inupenie. 
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extensive  oommandis  on  the  coasts  both  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  Amon^  others,  M.  ^ntonius  had 
been  employed  in  this  service,  and  veas  accused 
of  abusing  his  power,  by  oppressing  the  Sicilians 
and  the  people  of  other  mantime  provinces,  who 
were  innocent  of  the  crimes  he  was  employed  to 
repress.  In  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Crete  he 
was  defeated  and  killed,*  and  left  the  Romans 
engaged  with  the  people  of  that  island  in  a  war 
which  was  thought  to  require  the  ^iresence  of  one 
of  the  consuls.  The  lot,  as  has  been  observed, 
fell  on  Hortensius,  but  was  transferred  to  his  col- 
league Metellus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
U.  C.  685.     such  the  destination  of  the  Roman 
officers,  when  Lucollus   received 
h.  Qac.  Mt-      from   Tigranes  a   return  to  the 
*^"*'  Q-  demand  which  he  made  of  having 

Mir.  an,  Mithridates  delivered  up  as  his  pn- 
soner.  This  prince,  at  the  arrival  of  Clodius, 
who  bore  the  message,  had  made  a  progress  to 
the  coasts  of  Phcenicia,  and  to  the  farther  extre- 
mities of  his  empire.  To  verify  the  state  and  title 
which  he  assumed  of  King  of  Kings,  he  a£Eected, 
when  he  mounted  on  horseback,  to  have  four 
captive  sovereigns  to  walk  by  his  stirrup,  and 
obliged  them,  on  other  occasions,  to  perform  every 
office  of  menial  duty  and  servile  attendance  on 
his  person.  LucuUus,  instead  of  the  style  which 
was  affected  by  this  prince,  had  accosteid  him  in 
his  letter  only  with  the  simple  title  of  king.  His 
messenger,  however,  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  mfule  his  demand  that  Mithridates,  a  van- 
quished prince,  whose  territories  were  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  adorn  the  victor's  triumph.  This,  if  refus- 
ed, said  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  Roman 
general  would  be  entitled  to  extort  by  force,  and 
would  not  &il,  with  a  mijghty  army  ror  that  pur- 
pose, to  pursue  his  fugitive  wherever  he  was  re- 
ceived and  protected.  Tigranes,  unused  even 
to  a  plain  address,  much  less  to  insult  and  threats, 
heard  ttus  demand  with  real  indignation;  and 
though,  with  an  appearance  of  temper,  he  made 
oQer  of  the  customary  presents  and  honours  to 
the  person  whodeliverea  it,  he  took  his  resolution 
against  the  Romans,  and,  from  having  barely 
permitted  Mithridates  to  take  refuge  in  ms  king- 
dom, determined  to  espouse  his  cause.  He  gave 
for  answer  to  Clodius,  that  he  would  not  d^ver 
up  the  unfortunate  king,  and  that,  if  the  Romans 
invaded  his  territories,  he  knew  how  to  defend 
them.  He  soon  afterwards  admitted  Mithridates 
into  his  presence,  and  determined  to  support  him 
with  the  necessary  force  against  his  enemies. 

Upon  receiving  this  answer  from  Tigranes, 
Lucullus  resolvml  without  delay  to  march  into 
Armenia.  He  chose  for  this  expedition  two 
lemons  and  a  body  of  horse,  on  whom  he  pre- 
vailed, though  with  some  difficult,  to  enter  on 
a  new  war  at  a  time  when  they  Mattered  them- 
selves that  their  labours  were  ended,  and  that  the 
rewards  they  expected  were  within  their  reach. 
With  hasty  marches  he  arrived  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  passed  that  river  before  the  enemy  were 
aware  of  his  approach.^  Tig^ranes  treated  the 
first  reports  of  nis  coming  with  contempt,  and 
ordered  the  person  who  presumed  to  bring  such 
accounts  to  be  punished.  But  being  assured,  be- 
yond a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  an  enemy  was 
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actuaUy  on  his  territories,  he  sent  Metrodorus^ 
one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  with  orders  to  take  alive  the  person  of  Lu- 
cullus, whom  he  was  desirous  to  see,  but  not  to 
spare  a  man  of  the  whole  army  besides. 

With  these  orders,  the  Armenian  general  set 
out  on  the  road  by  which  the  Romans  were  sup- 
posed to  advance,  and  hastened  to  meet  them. 
Both  armies,  on  the  march,  had  intelligence  of 
each  other.  Lucullus,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  halted,  began  to  intrench,  and,  in  order 
to  gain  time,  detached  Sextilius,  with  about  three 
thousand  men,  to  observe  the  Armenians,  and, 
if  possible,  without  risking  an  action  to  amuse 
them  till  his  works  were  completed.  But  such 
was  the  incapacity  and  presumption  of  the  enemy, 
that  Sextilius,  being  attacked  by  them,  gained  an 
entire  victory  vrith  but  a  part  of  the  Roman  army ; 
Metrodorus  himself  being  killed,  his  army  was 
put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter. 

After  this  victory  Lucullus,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  alarm  and  to  distract  the  Armeni- 
ans, separated  his  army  into  three  divisions. 
With  one  he  intercepted  and  dispersed  a  bod^  of 
Arabs,  who  were  marching  to  join  the  king; 
with  another  be  surprised  Tigranes  himself,  in 
a  disadvantageous  situation,  and  obliged  him  to 
fly  with  the  loss  of  his  attendants,  equipage,  and 
the  baggage  of  his  army.  At  the  head  of  the 
■third  division  he  himself  advanced  to  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  invested  that  place. 

After  these  disasters  Tigranes  made  an  effort 
to  assemble  the  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  bring- 
ing into  the  field  all  the  troops  of  his  allies,  as 
wdl  as  his  own,  he  musterea  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot, 
fifty-five  thousand  horse,  and  twenty  thousand 
archers  and  slingers.  He  was  advised  by  Mith- 
ridates not  to  nsk  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
country  from  which  the  Romans  were  suppticd 
with  proviaons,  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Tigranooerta,  and  repass  the  Euphrates,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  bavmg  an  enemy  still  in  force 
to  hang  on  their  rear.  This  counsel  of  Mithri- 
dates, founded  m  the  experience  he  had  so  dearly 
bought,  was  ill  suited  to  the  presumption  of  the 
king.  He  therefore  advanced  tovrard  the  Ro- 
mans impatient  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  the 
principal  seat  of  his  magnificence.  Lucullus^ 
trusting  to  the  specimens  he  had  already  seen  of 
the  Armenian  forces,  ventured  to  divide  his  army, 
and,  without  raising  the  siege,  marched  with  one 
division  to  meet  this  numerous  enemy.  In  the 
action  that  followed,  the  Armenian  horse  being 
in  the  van,  were  defeated  and  driven  back  on  the 
foot  of  their  own  army,  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion, and  gave  the  Romans  an  easy  victoiy,  m 
which,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  to  them- 
selves, they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
The  king  himself,  to  avoid  being  known  in  his 
flight,  unbound  the  royal  diadem  from  his  head, 
and  left  it  to  become  a  part  in  the  spoils  of  the 
day. 

Marisus,  who  commanded  in  Tigranocerta, 
hearing  of  his  master's  defeat,  and  fearing  a  re- 
volt otthe  Greeks  and  other  foreigners^  who  had 
been  forced  to  settle  at  that  place,  ordered  them 
to  be  searched  and  disarmed.  This  order  they 
looked  on  as  the  prelude  to  a  massacre,  and 
crowding  together,  defended  themselves  with  the 
staves  and  ciher  weapons  they  could  seize.  They 
surrounded  a  party  that  was  sent  to  disperse 
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them,  and  having  by  that  means  got  a  supply  of 
aims,  they  took  poauanon  of  a  tower  which  com- 
nianded  one  of  the  principal  gates^  and  from 
thence  invited  the  Komans  to  enter  the  place. 
Lucullus  acoordinffly  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
became  master  of  ue  city.  The  spoil  was  great ; 
Tigranes  having  collected  here,  as  at  the  prind* 
pal  seat  of  his  vanity,  the  wealth  and  magnincence 
of  his  court 

Mitbridates,  who  had  been  present  in  the  late 
action,  met  the  king  of  Armenia  in  his  flight; 
and,  havinff  endeavoured  to  re-establish  hb  equi- 
page and  his  retinue  by  a  participation  of  nis 
own,  exhorted  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  assem- 
ble a  new  force,  and  to  persist  m  the  war.  They 
agreed,  at  the  same  time,  on  an  embassy  to  the 
kmg  of  Parthis,  with  offers  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Tigranes,  who,  at  this  time,  was  at 
war  with  that  prince,  and  of  satisfaction  on  the 
subjects  in  contest  between  them,  provided  the 
Parthians  would  join  in  the  confederacy  against 
the  Romans.  They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
king,  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  unconcerned 
spectator  in  the  present  contest;  that  the  quarrel 
which  the  Romans  now  had  with  the  kings  of 
Armenia,  and  Pontus,  was  the  same  with  that 
which  they  formeriy  had  with  Philip  and  with 
Antiochus;  and  which,  if  not  prevented,  they 
would  soon  have  with  Arsaoes,  and  was  no  other 
than  his  being  possessed  of  a  rich  territory,  which 
tempted  their  ambition  and  avarice.  Those  re- 
publicans, thejr  said,  originally  had  not  any  pos- 
sessions of  their  own,  and  were  grown  ricn  and 
freat  only  by  the  spoils  of  tli^ir  neuhbours. 
'rom  their  strong  hold  in  Italy,  they  haa  extend- 
ed their  empire  on  the  west  to  the  coast  of  the 
ocean;  and,  if  not  sto{>ped  by  the  powerful 
monarchies  that  lay  in  their  way,  were  hastening 
to  reach  a  similar  boundary  on  the  east  The 
king  of  Parthia,  they  added,  might  expect  to  be 
invaded  by  these  insatiable  conquerors,  and  must 
now  determine  whether  he  would  engage  in  a 
war  joined  with  such  powerful  sIHm,  of  whom 
one  by  his  experience,  the  other  by  tus  resources, 
might  enable  him  to  keep  the  danger  at  a  distance 
from  his  own  kingdom,^  or  wait  until  these  pow- 
ers being  overthrown,  and  become  an  accession 
to  the  Koman  force,  he  should  have  the  contest 
to  maintain  in  his  own  territory  singly  and  un- 
supported from  abroad.  To  these  representations 
Araaceti  seemed  to  give  a  fiivourable  ear,  agreed 
to  the  proposed  confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Mesopotamia,  which  he  had  formerly  claimed, 
was  now  delivered  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  endeavoured  to  amuse  Lucullus  with  ofiers  of 
alliance  against  the  kin^  of  Armenia. 

In  this  conjuncture  it  probably  was,  that  Lu- 
cullus, in  the  apprehension  of  being  sui>er8eded 
and  deprived  ot  the  honour  of  terminatinff  the 
war,  made  his  report  that  the  kingdom  of  Mitb- 
ridates was  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Tigranes  was  also  in  his  power;  and 
therefore,  that  the  senate  should,  instead  of  a 
successor,  send  the  usual  commission  to  settle  the 
form  of  the  province,  and  to  make  a  proper  esta- 
blishment to  preserve  the  territories  wnicn  he  had 
already  subdued.  But  ailer  these  representations 
were  despatched,  it  became  apparent  that  the  king 
of  Parthia  had  deceived  him  vrith  &lse  profes- 
abns,  while  he  actually  made  great  progress  in 
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his  treaty  with  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Pon- 
tus, and  meant  to  support  them  with  all  his  force. 
In  resentment  of  this  act  of  treachery,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  effects  of  it,  Lucullus  proposed  to  carry 
the  war  into  Parthia;  and,  ror  this  purpose, 
ordered  the  legions  that  were  stationed  in  Pontus 
to  march  without  delay  into  Armenia. 

These  troops,  however,  already  tired  of  the 
service,  and  suspecting  that  they  were  intended 
for  some  distant  and  hazardous  enterprise,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  obey  their 
officers.  This  example  was  soon  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  other  parts  of  the  army ;  and  the  gene- 
ral was  obliffed  to  confine  his  operations  to  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia.  He  endeavoured,  by  pass- 
ing the  mountains  near  to  the  sources  ot  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  to  penetrate  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  By  this> 
march  he  forced  Tigranes  once  more  to  hazard  a 
battle,  and  obtained  a  victory ;  but  his  own  army, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  were  so  much  dis- 
couraged with  tne  change  of  climate,  which  they 
expenenced  in  ascending  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  early  and  severe  approach 
of  winter  in  those  high  lands,  that  they  again 
mutinied,  and  obliged  ueir  general  to  change  the 
plan  of  his  operations.  He  turned  his  march  to 
the  southward,  fell  down  on  Mesopotamia,  and, 
after  a  short  siege,  made  himself  master  of  Nisi- 
bis,  a  rich  city  in  that  territory,  where,  with  other 
captives,  he  took  Guras,  brother  to  the  king,  who 
commanded  in  the  place. 

Here,  however,  the  mutinous  spirit  still  con- 
tinuing to  operate  in  the  Roman  army,  it  bqzan 
to  appear,  tnat  the  general,  who  had  so  often 
overcome  the  kings  ofPontus  and  Armenia,  waa 
better  qualified  to  contend  with  an  enemy,  than 
to  win  or  to  preserve  the  good-will  of  his  own 
troops.  A  report  being  spread  that  he  was  soon 
to  be  recalled,  be,  from  that  moment,  lost  the  small 
remains  of  his  authority;  the  legions  deserted 
their  colours,  and  treat^,  with  contempt  or  in- 
difiference,  aU  the  attempts  he  made  to  retain 
them. 

This  mutiny  began  in  that  part  of  the  army, 
which,  having  been  transported  into  Asia,  under 
the  command  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  had  murdered 
this  general,  to  put  themselves  under  the  com-  ' 
mand  of  Fimbria,  and  afterwards  deserted  their 
new  leader  to  join  vrith  S^^lla.  Such  crimes, 
.under  the  late  \mhappy  divisions  of  the  republic^ 
either  remained  unpunished,  or  were  stated  as 
merits  vrith  the  puty  in  whose  favour  the  crime 
was  committed.  These  lemons,  however,  were, 
by  Sylla,  who  was  not  willing  to  employ  such 
instruments,  or  to  intrust  his  own,  or  the  fate  of 
the  commonwealth  in  such  hands,  lefl  in  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  province;  and 
they  accordingly  made  a  considerable  part  in  the 
armies  successively  commanded  by  Murena  and 
by  Lucullus.  The  disposition  which  the^  now 
showed,  and  that  of  the  whole  army,  to  disorder 
and  mutiny,  was  gready  excited  by  the  fiictioua 
spirit  of  Publius  Clodius,  the  relation  of  Lucul- 
lus, who,  having  himself  taken  offence  at  the 
general,  gave  this  specimen  of  his  future  conduct 
m  the  state,  by  endeavouring  to  stir  up  rebellion 
among  the  troops.  "  We  who  have  already  un- 
dergone so  many  hardships,"  he  said,  "are  still 
kept  on  foot  to  escort  the  camels  that  carry  the 
treasures  of  our  general,  and  made  to  pursue, 
without  end,  a  couple  of  barbarous  princes^  that 
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lead  ui  otot  deaeT^  or  uneoldvated  wastes^ 
while  the  soldien  of  Pompe j,  aAer  a  few  cam- 
paigns in  Spain,  or  in  Italy,  are  enjoying  the 
ihiits  of  thear  labour  in  comfortable  aetllements^ 
procured  by  the  fiivour  of  their  leader." 

Lucullus  was  so  much  aware  of  the  decline  of 
his  authority,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  expose  it, 
by  attempting  to  effect  even  a  mere  jchange  of 
position.  lie  hoped,  that  while  he  issu«i  no 
orders  of  any  moment,  the  resolution  of  his  army 
not  to  obey  him  might  remain  a  secret  to  tfaie 
enemy.  This  state  of  affairs^  however,  soon 
became  known  to  Mithridates,  and  filled  him 
with  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  his  kingdouL 
That  he  might  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  es- 
cape him,  he  fell  back  into  Pontus,  with  what 
troops  he  had  then  under  his  4X>mmand,  and,  by 
his  authority  and  influence  over  his  own  suh- 
jects^  soon  augmented  his  force,  penetrated  among 
the  scattered  quarters  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
left  to  occupy  the  country,  and  separately  sur- 
prised or  destroyed  consiaerable  bodies  of  their 
troops.  Amonff  these,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Fabius,  the  officer  who  was  trusted  with  the 
general  command  in  that  kingdom ;  and  though 
now  turned  of  seventy,  exposed  his  own  person 
in  the  action,  and  received  a  wound  which  stop- 
ped him  in  the  pursuit,  and  by  that  means  pre- 
vented the  full  effect  of  his  victory. 

Lucullus,  being  informed  of  what  had  passed 
in  Pontus,  had  influence  enouffh  with  the  army 
to^  put  them  in  motion  towards  that  kingdom 
with  some  appearance  of  order;  but  before  his 
arrival,  Mithndates  had  shut  up  Fabius  in  Ca- 
btra,  and  defeated  Triarius  with  considerable 
slaughter.  Here  again  tlie  old  man  was  wound- 
ed; and,  to  satisfy  the  army  that  he  was  not 
dead,  was  raised  up  into  view,  and  remained  in 
nght  of  the  army  while  his  wound  was  dressed. 
In  this  last  defeat  the  Romans  lost  twenty-four 
legionary  tribunes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  centu- 
rions, and  seven  thousand  men. 

It  was  not  doubted,  however,  that  Lucullus, 
on  his  arrival,  if  the  army  had  been  disposed  to 
act  under  him,  would  have  been  able  soon  to  re- 
trieve his  aflairs :  but  he  was  at  this  time  super- 
nded ;  and  it  was  known  in  the  army,  that  Aci- 
iius  Glabrio  was  set  out  from  Rome  to  assume 
the  command.  The  legions,  therefore,  under  pre- 
tence that  Lucullus  was  no  longer  their  genend, 
and  that  they  themselves,  by  a  decree  of  Uie  peo- 
ide,  had  received  their  dismission,  refused  to  obey 
nim ;  and  the  men  of  his  army,  in  great  num- 
bers, actually  took  the  route  at  Cappadocta  on 
their  return  to  Italy. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  com- 
missioner^ who,  upon  the  report  of  Lucullus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  senate  to  settle  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  in  the  form  of  a  province,  actually  arrived. 
They  found  the  proconsul  destitute  of  power 
in  his  own  camp,  and  Mithridates  whom  they 
believed  to  be  vanquished,  again  master  of  his 
own  kinsdom,  and  joining  to  the  experience  of 
old  age  all  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  youth.^ 

The  Roman  army  in  Asia,  as  a  prelude  to 
their  present  defection,  had  been  taught  to  ap> 
braid  the  parsimony  of  their  own  general  by  a 
comparison  with  the  liberaUty  and  munificence  of 
Pompey«  and  in  this  comparison  showed  a  dispo- 
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to  change  their  leader,  which,  it  is  not 
doubted,  Pompey,  by  his  intrigues^  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  agents,  greatly  encouraged.  He  conk! 
in  reality  iU  brook  the  private  station  to  which, 
by  his  late  oath,  in  entering  on  the  consulate,  he 
had  bound  himself.  He  studied  to  support  the 
publk  ofHnion  of  his  importance,  and  wished  for 
an  occasion  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it; 
but  nothing  had  occurred  for  two  years  that  was 
worthy  of  the  high  distinction  to  which  he  as- 
pired. The  command  in  Asia  he  ooTeted  the 
more,  that  it  was  secured  to  Lucullus  by  tho 
splendour  of  his  ovm  successes^  and  by  the  una- 
nimous judgment  of  the  senate  and  noUes^  who 
knew  his  faithful  attachment  to  their  order,  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  difficulties  in  that  senrice  were 
over,  and  nothing  but  the  glory  of  terminating 
the  war  remained.  Pompey,  eitner  from  envy  to 
Lucullus^  or  from  a  design  to  open  a  way  to  this 
gloiT  for  himself  contributed  to  the  nomination 
of  Glabrio^  and  to  the  nomination  of  the  pnetors, 
who  were  sent  with  separate  commands  mto  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  If,  upon  this 
chan||e,  the  war  should  become  unsuccessfiil,  or 
languish,  he  had  hopes  to  be  called  for  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  only  person  fit 
to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Meantime  a 
project  was  started,  which  was  likely  to  place  him 
near  to  this  scene  of  action,  and  to  facilitate  his 
removal,  if  judged  expedient,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Pontus. 

The  pirates  still  continued  to  infest  the  seas^ 
and  were  daily  rising  in  their  presumption,  and  in- 
creasing in  their  strength.  They  received  oon> 
tinual  accessions  of  numbers  from  those,  who^^  by 
the  unsettled  state  of  Asia,  were  forced  to  ioin 
them  for  subsistence.  The  impunity  which  ttiey 
enjoyed  during  the  distractions  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  and  the  profits  they  made  by 
their  depredations,  encouraged  many  who  &». 
quented  the  seas  to  engage  in  the  same  way  oi 
hfe.  They  had  been  chased,  and  numbers  of 
them  taken  by  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  by  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricu^  and,  hut  of  all,  by  C.  Antonius^ 
the  fiither  of  him  who^  in  the  capacity  of  trium- 
vir, is  to  become  so  conspicuous  m  the  sequel  of 
this  history.  But  they  had  their  retreata ;  and, 
upon  the  least  remission  of  vigilance  in  the  Ro- 
man oflicer^  they  again  multiplied  apace,  put  to 
sea  in  formidable  squadrons,  and  embarked  such 
numbers  of  men,  as  not  only  enabled  them  to 
scour  the  sea^  but  likewise  to  make  descents  on 
the  coasts,  to  enter  harbours,  destroy  shipping 
and  pillage  the  maritime  towns.  They  even  ven- 
tured to  appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
to  plunder  the  town  of  Ostia.  All  the  coasts  of 
the  empire  were  open  to  their  depredations.  The 
Roman  magistrates  were  made  prisoners  in  pass- 
ing to  and  from  their  provinces ;  and  citizens  of 
every  denomination,  wnen  taken  by  them,  were 
forced  to  pay  ransom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to 
death.  Thie  supply  of  provisions  to  Italy  was 
rendered  extremely  diflkult,  and  the  price  m  pro- 
portion enhanced.  Every  report  on  these  sub- 
jects was  exam^ented  by  toe  intrigues  of  Pompey, 
wjio  peroeiv<Sl;  in  this  occasion  of  pubtic  distress^ 
the  oDJect  of  a  new  and  extiaorainaiy  caounis- 
abn  to  himself. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made^  and 
frequent  deliberations  held  on  this  siihjeot  in  the 
seitttc^  Gabinius^  one  of  the  tribunes,  at  last  pro- 
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posed,  that  some  officer  of  oonrolar  rank  should 
06  crested,  during  three  ytmn^  with  absolute  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  these  out- 
rages, and  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  them,  so  as 
to  secure  for  the  ftiture  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the 
seas.  As  Grabinius  was  known  to  be  in  concert 
with  Pompey.  the  design  of  the  proposition  was 
nianifest ;  ana  it  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
great  aversion.  "  For  this,'*  it  was  said,  "  Pom- 
pey has  declined  the  ordinary  turn  of  consular 
duty  upon  the  expiration  of  hb  office,  that  he 
might  lie  in  wait  for  extraordinary  and  illegal  jLp- 
pomtments."  Grabinius  being  threateneu  with 
violence  if  he  should  persist  in  his  modon,  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  the  assembljr. 

A  report  was  inmiediately  spread  in  the  city, 
that  the  person  of  the  tribune  Grabinius  had  been 
actually  violated;  multitudes  assembled  at  the 
doom  of  the  senate-house,  and  great  disorders 
were  likely  to  follow;  it  was  jud^  prudent  for 
the  senate  to  adjourn ;  and  the  memoers  dread- 
ing some  insult  from  the  populace,  retired  by 
separate  ways  to  their  own  houses.  Ghilnnius^ 
without  fiirther  regard  to  the  dissent  of  the  senate, 
prepared  to  carry  nis  motion  to  the  people ;  but 
the  other  nine  tribunes  were  inclined  to  oppose 
him.  Trebellius  and  Roscius,  in  particular,  pro- 
mised, by  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  frr- 
ther  proceedings  on  that  bustness.  Pompey,  in 
the  mean  time,  with  a  dissimulation  which  con- 
stituted part  of  his  character,  affected  to  disap- 
prove of  the  motion,  and  to  dedine  the  commis- 
sion with  which  it  was  proposed  to  vest  him.  He 
had  recourse  to  this  affectation,  not  merely  as  the 
fittest  means  on  the  present  occasion  to  disarm 
the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  people 
in  their  choice ;  but  still  more  as  a  manner  of 
proceeding  which  suited  his  own  dispositioOj  no 
less  desirous  to  appear  forced  and  courted  mto 
high  situations,  than  solicitous  to  gain  and  to  hold 
them.  He  thus  provoked  the  citizens  of  his  own 
rank,  no  less  by  uie  shallow  arts  which  he  prac- 
tised to  impose  on  the  public,  than  by  the  state 
which  he  assumed.  He  could  scarcely  expect  to 
find  a  support  in  the  order  of  nobles,  and  least  of 
all  among  those  who  were  likelj  to  become  the 
personal  rivals  of  his  fortune  m  the  common- 
wealth: and  yet  it  is  mentioned,  that  Julius 
Cfisar,  now  about  two-and-thirty  yean  of  age, 
and  old  enough  to  distinguish  his  natural  antago- 
nists in  the  career  of  ambition^  took  part  with 
the  creatures  of  Pompey  on  this  occasion.  He 
was  disposed  to  court  the  people,  and  to  oppose 
the  aristocracy ;  either  of  which  principles  may 
explain  lus  conduct  in  this  instance.  He  had 
himself  already  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
senate,  but  more  as  a  libertine  than  as  a  disturber 
(^  the  state,  in  wluch  he  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  material  part  In  common  with  the  youth 
of  nis  time,  he  ^liked  the  senators,  on  account 
of  the  reuMuning  austerity  of  their  mannen^  no 
less  than  the  inferior  people  disliked  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  aristooratical  claims  to  prerogative. 
But  whatever  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  his 
motives,  Cosar,  even  before  he  seemed  to  have 
formed  any  ambitious  designs  of  his  own,  was 
ever  ready  to  abet  those  of  every  desperate  adven- 
turer who  counteracted  the  authonty  of  the  se- 
nate, or  set  the  orders  of  government  at  nought; 
and  seemed  to  be  actuatetTby  a  species  of  instinct 
which  set  him  at  variance  with  those  forms  ot 
X 


a  dvil  nature^  which  checked  the  license  of  fao- 
tion.3 

^  On  the  day  on  which  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Grabmius  was  to  be  put  to  the  people^ 
Pompey  appeared  in  the  Comitium;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  speech  which  is  ascribed  to 
him,  employed  a  dissimulation  and  artifice  same- 
what  too  gross  even  for  a  popular  assembly.  He 
took  occasion  to  thank  the  people  for  the  honours 
he  had  so  oflen  received ;  out  complained,  that, 
having  already  toiled  so  much  in  the  public 
service,  he  still  should  be  destined  far  new  lafwurs. 
"  You  have  forgotten,"  he  said, "  the  dangers  I  en- 
countered, ana  the  fiitigues  I  underwent,  while 
yet  almost  a  boy,  in  the  war  with  Cinna,  in  the 
wars  in  Sidlyand  in  Africa,  and  what  I  suffered 
in  Spain,  before  I  was  honoured  with  any  magis- 
tracy, or  was  of  age  to  have  a  place  in  the  senate. 
But  I  mean  not  to  accuse  you  of  ingratitude;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  fully  repaid.  Your 
nomination  of  me  to  conduct  the  war  with  Scr- 
torius,  when  eveir  one  else  declined  the  danger, 
I  consider  as  a  mvour;  and  the  extraordinary 
triumph  yoo  bestowed  in  consequence  of  it,  as 
a  very  great  honour.  But  T  must  entreat  yon  to 
consider,  that  continued  application  and  labour 
exhaust  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  those 
of  the  body.  Trust  not  to  my  age  alone,  nor  ima- 
gine that  I  am  still  a  young  man,  merely  because 
my  number  of  yeais  is  short  of  what  otners  have 
attained.  Reckon  my  services  and  the  dangers 
to  which  I  have  been  exposed ;  they  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  my  years,  and  satis^  you, 
that  I  cannot  longer  endure  the  labours  ana  cares 
which  are  now  proposed  for  me.  But  if  this  be 
not  granted  me,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  consider 
what  loads  of  envy  such  appointments  are  likely 
to  draw  upon  me  from  men,  whose  displeasare^ 
I  know  3roa  neither  do,  nor  ought  to  regard, 
although  to  me  their  envy  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune :  and  I  confess,  that,  of  aU  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  of  war,  I  ftar  nothing  so  much 
as  this.  To  live  with  envious  persons ;  to  be 
called  to  account  for  miscarriage^  if  one  ftils  in 
publkiaffiiin;  to  be  envied,  if  one  succeeds;  who 
would  choose  to  be  employed  on  such  conditions  1 
For  these,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  pray  yoo 
to  leave  me  at  rest;  leave  me  to  the  care  of  my 
fiunily,  and  of  my  private  afiiurs.  As  for  the  pre- 
sent service,  I  pray  you  to  choose^  among  those 
who  desire  Uie  employment,  some  proper  person  i 
among  so  many,  you  cannot  surely  be  at  a  loss. 
I  am  not  the  only  person  that  k>ves  you,  or  that 
has  experience  in  military  afiaxrs.  There  are 
many,  whose  names,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
flattery,  I  will  not  mentton." 

To  this  speech  Gabinius  replied;  and,  affect- 
ing to  believe  the  sincerity  of  Pompey's  declara- 
tions^ observed,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
character  cf  this  great  man,  neither  to  desire 
command,  nor  rashly  to  accept  of  what  was 
pressed  upon  him.  *<  They  who  are  best  able  to 
surmount  difikuhies,"  he  said,  **are  likewise 
least  inclined  to  engage  in  them.  Butitisyour 
business,  feUow-citizens,  to  consider,  noi  what  is 
agreeable  to  Pompey,  but  what  is  necessary  to 
your  own  afiain;  not  to  regard  those  who  court 
you  for  offices,  but  those  who  are  fit  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  them.  I  wish  we  had  many  persons 
of  this  description,  besides  the  man  1  have  pro- 
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poaed  to  yoor  choice.  Did  we  not  all  wish  for 
each  penons  likewiBe,  when  we  searched  among 
the  young  and  the  old  for  aome  one  whom  we 
eoold  oppoae  to  Sertorius,  and  foand  none  but 
himaein  But  wishes  cannot  avail  us ;  we  must 
take  men  as  thej  aie ;  we  cannot  create  them. 
If  there  be  but  one  man  formed  for  our  purpose, 
with  knowledge,  experience,  and  ffood  fortune, 
we  must  lay  hold  of  oim,  and  seize  nim,  if  neoes- 
aary,  even  by  force.  Compulsion  here  is  expe- 
dient and  honourable  for  both  parties ;  ibr  those 
who  employ  it,  because  it  is  to  find  them  a  person 
who  can  conduct  their  affiurs ;  for  him  who  suf- 
fers it,  because  he  is  to  have  an  op{>ortunity  of 
serving  his  country,  an  object  for  which  no  good 
citizen  will  refuse  to  expoee  his  person,  or  to 
sacrifice  his  life. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Pompey,  while  yet  a  boy, 
was  fit  to  command  armies,  to  protect  your  allies, 
to  reduce  your  enemies,  to  extend  your  empire ; 
but  that  now,  in  the  prime  of  life,  ripe  in  wisdom 
and  experience,  he  can  serve  you  no  longer? 
You  employed  the  boy,  you  suiler  the  man  to  be 
idle.  W  hen  a  private  citizen  of  equestrian  rank, 
be  was  fit  for  war  and  affairs  of  state :  now  he  is 
a  senator,  he  is  fit  for  nothing !  Before  you  had 
any  trial  of  him,  you  made  choice  of  him  for  the 
most  important  trust;  now  that  you  have  expe- 
rienoe  of  his  ability,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his 
success,  you  hesitate.  Is  the  present  occasion  less 
pressing  than  the  former  1  Is  the  antagonist  of 
Sertorios  not  fit  to  contend  with  pirates?  But 
such  absurdities  cannot  be  received  b^r  the  Roman 
people.  As  for  you,  Pompey,  submit  to  the  will 
oi  your  fellow-citizens.  For  this  you  were  bom, 
for  this  you  were  educated.  I  csdl  upon  you  as 
the  property  of  your  country;  I  call  upon  you  as  its 
defence  and  safe-guard ;  1  call  upon  you  to  lay 
down  your  life,  if  necessarv.  This  I  know,  if  your 
country  ret^uire  it,  you  will  not,  you  cannot  refuse. 

"  But  it  IS  ridicubus  to  accost  you  in  this  man- 
ner ;  you,  who  have  proved  your  courage  and  your 
love  to  your  country  in  so  many  and  such  arduous 
trials.  Be  ruled  by  this  great  assembly.  Despise 
the  envy  of  a  few,  or  study  the  more  to  deserve 
the  general  favour.  Let  the  envious  pine  when 
they  hear  of  your  actions,  it  is  what  they  deserve. 
Let  us  be  deuverod  from  the  evils  that  surround 
us,  while  you  proceed  to  end  your  life  as  you  be- 
gan it,  with  success  and  with  glory." 

When  Grabinius  had  finish^  his  speech,  Tre- 
betlius,  another  of  the  tribunes,  attempted  to  re- 
ply ;  but  such  a  clamour  was  immediately  raised 
by  the  multitude  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He 
then,  by  the  authority  of  his  office,  forbad  the 
question ;  and  Gabintus  instantly  proposed  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  tribes,  whether  Trebellius  had 
not  forfeited  the  character  of  tribune?  Seven- 
teen tribes  were  of  this  opinion,  and  the  ekrhteenth 
would  have  made  the  majori^,  when  Trebellius 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  hiis  negative.  Ros- 
dus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  intimated  by  signs 
(for  he  could  not  be  heard)  that  a  second  should 
be  joined  with  Pompey  in  this  commission.  But 
the  clamour  was  renewed,  and  the  meeting  likely 
to  end  in  riot  and  violence.  Then  all  opposition 
to  the  motion  was  dropped.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fiurs^ Grabinius,  trusting  that,  in  the  present  hu- 
mour of  the  people,  no.  man  would  dare  to  oppose 
the  measure,  and  wishing  to  increase  the  honour 
of  Pompey*s  nomination,  by  the  seeming  concur- 
nnee  or  some  of  the  more  respectable  dtttens, 


called  upon  Catullus,  who  was  then  first  on  the 
roll  of  tne  senate^  to  deliver  his  opinion,  and  led 
him  up  into  the  rostra  for  this  purpose. 

This  dtizen,  by  the  equability  of  his  conduct, 
and  by  his  moderation  in  support  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, had  great  authority  even  with  the  opposite 
party.  He  began  his  speech  to  the  people  with 
professions  of  {niblic  zeal,  which  obliged  him  to 
deliver  with  plainness  what  he  thought  vras  con- 
dudve  to  their  good,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
deliberate  hearing,  before  they  should  pronounce 
on  the  merits  of  what  he  was  about  to  deliver. 
"If  you  listen,"  he  said,  "something  may  still 
be  onered  to  inform  your  judgment;  if  you  break 
forth  again  into  dlsorderB  and  tumults,  your  ca- 
padty  and  good  understanding  will  avail  you 
nothmg.  I  must  begin  with  declaring  my  opi- 
nion, that  powers  so  great,  and  for  so  Ions  a  time^ 
as  are  now  propoHcd  for  Pompey,  should  not  be 
committed  to  any  single  citizen. 

"  The  precedent  is  contrary  to  law,  and  in  itself^ 
in  the  highest  degree,  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Whence  came  the  usurpations  of  Marius,  but 
from  the  habit  of  continued  command ;  from  his 
being  put  at  the  head  of  every  army,  entrusted 
with  every  war,  and  no  less  than  six  times  re- 
elected consul  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  What 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  arrogant  spirit  of 
Sylla,  but  the  continual  command  of  armies,  and 
the  continual  power  of  dictator?  Such  is  hu- 
man nature,  that,  in  age  as  well  as  in  jouth,  we 
are  debauched  with  power;  and  if  mured  for 
any  time  to  act  as  superiors,  we  cannot  submit 
afterwards  to  the  equal  and  moderate  station  of 
dtizens. 

"  I  speak  not  with  any  particular  reference  to 
Pompey;  I  speak  what  tlie  law  requires,  and 
what  I  am  sure  is  for  your  good.  If  high  office 
and  command  be  an  honour,  every  one  who  had 
pretensions  should  enjoy  them  in  his  turn;  if 
they  be  a  load  or  a  bunlcn,  every  one  ought  to 
bear  his  part.  These  are  the  laws  of  justice  and 
of  republican  government  By  observing  them, 
republics  have  an  advantage  over  every  other 
state.  By  employing  many  men  in  their  turns, 
they  educate  and  train  many  dtizens  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  have  numbera  amongst  whom 
they  may  choose  the  fittest  to  serve  on  every  par- 
ticular emergence.  But  if  we  suficr  one  or  a  few 
to  engross  every  office  of  public  service  or  public 
trust,  the  hat  of  those  who  are  qualified  for  any 
such  trust  win  decrease  in  proportion.  If  we 
always  employ  the  same  person  in  every  public 
service,  we  snail  soon  have  no  other  person  to 
emploj.  Why  were  we  so  much  at^  a  loss  for 
expenenced  commandere  when  Sertorius  appear- 
ed to  threaten  Italy  with  an  invasion  ?  Because 
command,  for  a  considerable  time  before  that  pe- 
riod, had  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  those  few 
alone  had  any  experience.  Although,  therefore, 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Pompey*s  abilitiea 
for  this  service,  I  must  prefer  to  his  pretensions 
the  public  utility  and  the  express  declaration  of 
the  laws. 

"  You  annually  elect  consuls  and  "prstore :  to 
what  purpose?  to  serve  the  state?  or  to  carry  for 
a  few  months  the  ensigns  of  power  ?  If  to  serve 
the  state,  why  name  private  persons  with  unpre- 
cedented commissions  to  perform  what  your  ma- 
gistrates are  either  fit  to  perform,  or  are  not  fit  to 
have  been  dected  ? 

"  If  there  be  any  uncommon  emergency  that 
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lequirea  more  than  the  ofdinary  ezertioiu  of  go- 
Ternment,  the  constitution  hae  provided  an  expe- 
dient You  may  name  a  dictator.  The  power 
of  this  officer  has  no  bounds,  but  in  respect  to  the 
place  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  to  the  time 
during  which  it  is  to  last  It  is  to  be  exeicKB^i 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  where  alone  the  vitals 
of  the  state  can  be  exposed  to  any  mat  or  press- 
ing attack ;  it  is  limited  to  six  months,  a  sufficient 
period  in  which  to  remove  the  cause  of  any  sud- 
den alarm.  But  this  unlimited  power,  which  is 
now  proposed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  over  the 
whole  empire,  must  end  in  calamities,  such  as 
this  and  other  nations  have  suffered  firom  the  am- 
bition and  usurpation  of  arbitiaiy  and  seditious 
men. 

"  If  you  bestow  unlimited  power  by  sea  and 
by  land  on  a  single  man,  in  what  manner  is  he  to 
exercise  his  power?  Not  by  himself  in  person, 
for  he  cannot  be  every  where  present;  he  must 
have  lieutenants  or  substitutes  who  act  under  his 
orders.  He  cannot  even  attend  to  what  is  passing 
at  once  in  Egypt  and  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  Syria, 
and  in  Qreece.  If  so,  then  why  may  not  those 
who  are  to  act  be  officers  named  by  you,  asd 
not  by  any  intermediate  person ;  accountable  to 
you,  and  not  to  another;  and  in  the  dangers 
they  run,  animated  with  the  prospect  of  honour 
to  themselves,  not  to  a  person  who  is  unnecessa- 
rily interposed  between  them  and  their  country  1 
Gabinius  proposes  to  invest  this  officer  with  au- 
thority to  name  many  lieutenants;  I  pray  you 
consider,  whether  these  officers  should  depend 
upon  any  intermediate  person,  or  upon  yourselves 
alone  1  and  whether  there  be  sufncient  cause  to 
suspend  all  the  legal  powers,  and  to  supersede  all 
the  magistrates  in  the  commonwealth,  and  all  the 
governors  of  provinces  in  every  part  of  your  em- 
pire, in  order  to  make  war  on  pirates?" 

So  much  of  what  Catullus  is  supposed  to  have 
delivered  on  this  occasion  is  preserved  among  the 
fragments  of  Dion  Cassius.  It  is  mentionnl  by 
others,  that  the  audience  expressed  their  j;ood- 
will  and  respect  for  this  senator  in  a  comphment 
which  they  paid  to  him,  probably  near  the  close 
of  his  speecn,  when  urging  some  of  his  former 
arguments,  he  asked,  **  If  this  man  to  whom  alone, 
by  thus  employing  him  in  every  service,  you  give 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  profession  of  a 
statesman  or  soldier,  should  fall,  to  whom  will 
you  next  have  recourse  V*  The  people  answered, 
with  a  general  acclamation.  To  yourself.^  They 
revered,  for  a  moment,  the  candour  and  ability 
of  this  eminent  citizen,  but  could  not  withstand 
the  arts  of  Pompey,  and  the  tide  of  popularity, 
which  then  ran  so  much  in  his  favour. 

This  day  beinv  far  spent  in  debate,  another 
day  was  appointed  in  which  to  collect  the  votes, 
when  a  decree  passed  to  vest  Pompey  with  the 
supreme  command  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  republic,  in  every  sea  without  distinction 
or  limit,  and  on  every  coast  within  four  hundred 
stadia,  or  fifty  miles  of  the  shore.  This  coamiis- 
flion  took  place  in  Italy,  and  extended  throughout 
every  province,  during  three  years  from  the  time 
of  passing  the  edict 

As  Pompey  owed  these  extraordinary  powers 
entirely  to  the  tribune  Grabinius,  he  intended  to 
have  employed  liim  next  in  command  to  himself; 
but  the  law  which  excluded  the  tribunes  from 
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succeeding  to  any  such  commands,  in  the  first 
year  after  the  expiration  of  their  office,  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  choice ;  and  Pompey  did  not  per- 
sist in  it 

Upon  the  publication  of  an  edict  investing  an 
officer  of  such  renown  with  so  high  powers  for 
restorinf  the  navigation  of  the  sea&  com  and 
every  other  article  of  importation  at  Kome,  con- 
siderably fell  in  their  price.  The  friends  of  Pom- 
pey already  triumphed  in  the  success  of  thdr 
measure,  and  he  himself  soon  after,  notwithstand- 
ing the  meanness  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  him, 
gained  much  credit  by  the  rapid,  decisive,  and 
effectual  measures  he  took  to  obtain  the  end  of 
his  appointment  Although  it  was  the  middle 
of  winter,  a  season  too  rough,  even  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  such  shipping  as  was  then  in  use, 
he  gave  orders  to  arm  and  put  to  sea  as  many 
vessels  as  could  be  collected  on  every  part  of  the 
coast  In  a  little  time  he  had  returns  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  gallies  fit  for  service,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse  embodied  on  the  coasts  to  which  his  com- 
mand extended.  That  the  pirates  might  be  every 
where  attacked  at  once,  and  find  no  refuge  by 
changing  their  usual  places  of  retreat,  he  divided 
the  mantime  parts  of  the  empire  into  separate 
districts)  appointed  lieutenants  with  full  powers 
in  each,  assigned  their  stations,  and  sllotted  their 
quotas  of  shipping  and  troops.  He  himselfj  with 
a  squadron  of^  sixty  ships,  proposed  to  visit  every 
quarter,  and  to  give  his  presence  where  it  should 
be  most  required.  He  oegan  with  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  the  seas  of  Sardinia  and 
CorsiAlt ;  and  in  passing  from  thence,  while  the 
fleet  coasted  round  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  he 
himself  went  on  shore,  and  travelled  by  land  to 
meet  them  at  Brundusium.  In  tins  Journey,  upon 
his  approach  to  Rome,  he  enioyed,  m  all  respects^ 
the  state  of  a  great  monarch,  was  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  people,  and  was  courted  by 
multitudes  of  every  condition  who  went  forth  to 
receive  him.  All  \ub  complaints  and  representa- 
tions were  received  as  commands.  The  consul 
Piso,  being  supposed  not  to  forward  his  levies 
with  sufficient  alacrity,  would  have  been  degrad- 
ed, if  Pompey  himself  had  not  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  motion  which  the  tribune  Gabinius  in- 
tended to  moke  for  this  purpose. 

The  fleet  being  arrived  at  Brundusium,  Pom- 
pey hastened  to  loin  it,  and  from  thence  passed 
by  the  stations  of  nis  several  lieutenants  in  toe  sea- 
ports of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  the  coasts  of 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  which  were  the  princij)al 
resort  of  the  pirates.  Such  of  these  banditti  as 
he  took  in  his  way,  were  treated  with  mildness; 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  great 
preparations  which  were  reported  from  every 

auarter  to  be  making  against  tncm,  with  the  small 
opes  they  had  of  being  able  to  escape,  induced 
them,  in  great  numbers,  to  surrender  themselves. 
In  the  bay  of  Cilicia  he  found  a  squadron  of  their 
ships  assembled,  and  ready  to  cover  the  harbours 
at  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ooUect 
their  stores,  and  to  lodge  their  booty.  They  sepa- 
rated, however,  upon  his  appearance,  took  refuge 
in  different  creeks  of  that  mountainous  coast,  and 
afterwards  surrendered  at  discretion,  delivering 
up  all  the  forts  they  had  erected,  with  all  their 
stores  of  timber,  cordage,  and  sails,  of  which  they 
bad  made  a  considerable  provigion. 
By  these  means  the  war  was  finished  about 
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the  middle  of  ■ommer,  mx  months  after  the  no- 
mination of  Pompey  to  thia  oonmiand.  In  that 
time  M^nty-two  gaUiea  weie  aunk,  three  hundred 
and  ux  were  taken,  and  a  hundred  and  twentj 
piiatical  harbonn  or  ftronf-holdi  (m  shore  were 
OMtro^ed.  Ten  thousana  of  the  pirates  were 
killed  tn  action,  and  twentj  thoosand,  who  had 
smrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey  having  sufficiently 
deprived  of  the  means  of  returning  to  their  former 
way  of  life,  tnnspknted  to  different  parts  of  the 
continent,  where  the  late  or  present  troublei^  by 
thinning  the  inhabitants,  had  made  room  for 
them,  u  pon  this  occasion  he  repeopled  the  dty 
of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  ]attAj  laid 
waste,  and  forcibly  emptied  of  its  inhabitants 
by  Tigrane^  to  repleiush  his  newly  established 
capitalof  Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  After  this 
re-eatabllshment  of  Sdli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its 
restorer,  came  to  be  known  oy  the  name  of  Pom- 
peiopolU.* 

whilst  Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Cilida,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Lappa  in  the  island  of 
Crete^  now  beneged  by  McteUue.  intimating  that 
the  people  of  thu  place,  althiiugh  they  held  out 
acainst  MeteDui^  were  willing  to  surrender  to 
ranpey.  This  sort  of  preference,  implving  esti- 
mation and  popular  regard,  was  one  or  the  tempt- 
ations which  Pompey  was  supposed  unable  to 
resist;  he  aocordinirijsr,  without  ctmsulting  with 
Metellui^  sent  an  officer  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  Lappa. 

Metellus  had  now  been  near  two  yean  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  had  almost  entirely  reduced  it, 
and  had  a  near  prospect  of  that  triumph,  which 
he  afterwards  ac^tually  obtained,  with  the  title  of 
Creticus,  on  account  of  this  conquest  Pompey's 
oommiasbn,  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  sea 
and  land  forces  of  Rome,  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
coast,  no  doubt  extended  to  this  island ;  but  it 
was  instly  reckoned  invidious  to  interfere  in  the 
province  of  a  proconsul,  whose  appointment  pre- 
ceded his  own.  And  this  step  revived  all  the 
fimner  imputations  against  him,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  every  one's  superior,  strove  to 
suppress  every  growing  fiune,  and  threw  his  per- 
sonal consideration  as  a  bar  in  the  way  of  every 
rising  merit.  MeteUue^  stung  with  resentment, 
and  trusting  to  the  support  of  the  senate^  ven- 
tured to  contemn  his  oiraers,  even  after  Octavius^ 
who  had  been  aent  by  Pompey  to  take  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lappa  under  his  protection,  had  entered 
the  town,  ana  m  hak  name  commanded  Metellus 
to  desist  from  the  attack  of  a  place  already  In 
possession  of  the  Romans.  He  nevertheless  con- 
tinued the  liege,  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
and  threatening  to  treat  Octavios  himself  as  a 
rebel,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  island.  The  senate^ 
without  otherwise  deciding  the  controversy  which 
was  likely  to  arise  on  this  subject,  afterwards 
acknowledged  Metellus  as  the  conauerorof  Crete^ 
and  decreed  him  a  triumph  in  that  capacity .> 

The  dispute,  however,  at  this  time  mifhthave 
led  to  disagreeable  consequences,  if  Pompey, 
while  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Crete  against 
Metellui^  had  not  found  another  object  ormore 
importance  to  his  plan  of  greatness,*    Lucullus 
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had  always  appeared  to  him  a  more  foimidaUa 
rival  in  power  and  coosideratiott  than  Metellus, 
and  the  war  in  Pontus  and  Armenia  likely  to 
furnish  a  more  ample  field  of  gkny  than  the  de- 
struction of  pirates. 

Mithridatea,  though  once  neariy  vanouiahed, 
vras,  by  means  of  tne  distractions  whicn,  com- 
municating from  the  popolar  fections  at  Rome^ 
had  infected  the  army  of  LucuDui^  enabled  to  re- 
new the  war  with  fresh  vigour.    Knowing  that 


the  Roman  general  was  no  kmger  obeyec^  be  not 
only  retumra,  as  has  been  mentioned,  into  his 
own  kingdom,  but,  together  with  Tigranes,  be- 
gan to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  made  excursions 
even  into  Cilicia.  Adlius  Glabrio^  the  procon- 
sul appointed  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army,  hearing  the  bad  state  of  afiain^ 
stopped  short  in  Bithynia,  and  even  refused  to 
furnish  Lucullus  vrith  the  reinforcements  he  had 
brought  from  Italy.^  In  these  circumstances  the 
province  of  Asia,  likely  to  become  a  principal 
source  of  revenue  to  the  commonwealtl^  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  wrested  from  their 
hands.  The  friends  of  I'ompey  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  fiirther  enlaigement  of  his 
powers.  ManiliuS)  one  of  the  tribunes^  in  con- 
cert vrith  Grabinius^  moved  the  people  to  extend 
his  commissian  to  the  pwivinces  of  Phrvgia,  Bi- 
thynia,  Cappadoda.  and  Pontus ;  and  oTcourse 
to  commit  the  war  m  Armenia  and  Pontus  to  faJs 
direotkm.  This  motion  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Catulu&  Hortensiui^  and  all  the  pnncipal 
memben  of  the  senate.  It  was  supported  by 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  and  by  Caius  Julius 
Cosar,  who  both  intended  on  this  oocasbn,  to 
court  the  popular  pi^rty.  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  a  jwrson  so  much  in  ravoor  with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Roiuns  who 
rested  his  comdderatbn  entirely  on  dvil  accom- 
idishments,  and  who  became  great  by  theservices 
he  was  qualified  to  render  his  fiiends  in  a  dvil 
capacity,  vrithout  any  pretensions  to  the  merit  of 
asoUier.  The  character  ofa  pleader  was  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  recommendations  to 
public  notice,  and  one  of  the  surest  roads  to  con- 
sequence and  dvil  preferments.  Cioens  with  a 
fine  genius  and  great  application,  was  supposed 
to  excel  aU  who  had  gone  before  nim  in  this  line 
of  pursuit  His  talents  were  powerful  instru- 
ments in  his  own  hands ;  they  rendered  him  ne- 
cessary to  others^  and  procured  him  the  courtship 
of  every  party  in  its  turn.  He  was  understood 
to  favour  the  aristocracy,  and  was  inclined  to 
support  the  senate,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
state,  against  the  licence  of  the  populace,  and  the 
violence  of  fectious  leaders.  But  being  now  pretor, 
with  a  near  prospect  of  the  consulate,  he  sacri- 
ficed much  to  his  ambition  in  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
ferments, which  were  new  in  his  fenuly,  and 
which  the  ancient  nobility  were  disposed  to  envy 
him.  His  speech,  upon  the  motion  of  ManUius, 
was  the  fint  he  had  ever  made  in  a  political  cha- 
racter ;  it  u  still  extent,  and  does  more  honour  to 
his  talenta  as  a  pleader,  than  to  his  steadiness  in 
support  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  his 
country.*  He  turned  aside,  by  artful  evasions, 
the  wise  eoundls  of  Hortensius  and  Catulas: 
and,  under  pretence  of  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
Pompey,  and  of  stating  precedents  in  his  &vour, 
daxsled  his  audience,  by  enumerating  the  irregular 
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honotin  which  they  themaelTes  bad  already  con- 
ferred on  thiB  object  of  their  favour. 

With  such  aue  advocates,  in  a  cause  to  which 
the  people  were  already  ao  well  diapoted,  the  in- 
terest of  Pompey  could  not  miacarry ;  and  an 
addition  was  aocordincly  made  to  his  former  oom- 
nuaaion,  by  which  he  oecame  in  reality  aovereign 
of  the  fairest  part  of  the  empire.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  this  news  in  Cilicia,  where  he  then  was, 
he  affected  surprise  and  displeasure.  '^Aremy 
enemies,"  he  said,  **  never  to  sive  me  any  respite 
from  war  and  trouble!"  He  had  talenta  un- 
doubtedly, suJScient  to  suppoit  him  in  the  use  of 
means  less  indirect;  but  a  dLsposition  to  artifice^ 
like  every  other  ruling  passion,  will  stifle  the 
plainest  suffiestions  ofreason,  and  seems  to  have 
made  him  rorset,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
his  own  attendants  at  least  had  common  penetra- 
tion. The^  turned  away  from  the  farce  which 
he  acted  with  shame  ana  diigust  ^  and  he  him- 
aelf  made  no  dehiy  in  showing  the  avidity  with 
which  he  received  What  he  thus  affected  to  dis- 
like ;  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  other  business ; 
immediately  despatched  his  orders  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces that  were  now  subjected  to  his  power; 
and,  without  passing  ius  mandates  Uirough  the 
hands  of  Lucullus^  summoned  Mithridates,  them 
with  an  army  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  on  the  frontier  of  Pontus,  to  surrender 
himself  at  discretion.  This  prince,  being  then 
in  treaty  with  Phniates,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
his  father,  Arsaces,  in  the  kingdom  of  Parthia, 
and  being  in  expectatbn  of  a  powerful  support 
from  that  quarter,  refUsed  to  listen  to  this  impe- 
rious message;  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  the  Parthians,  and  finding  toat 
Phraates  had  joined  in  a  league  with  his  ene- 
mies, he  at  first  endeavoured  to  pacify  ihe  Roman 
general ;  but  finding  that  his  advances  for  this 
purpose  had  no  effe^  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
resistance, 

Pompey  set  out  for  Pontui^  and  in  his  way  had 
an  interview  with  Lqcollus^  who  was  then  in 
Galatja,  They  accosted  each  other  at  first  with 
laboured  expressions  of  respect  and  of  compli- 
ment on  their  respective  ser^ces^  but  ended  with 
disputes  and  sharp  altercations.  Pompey  accused 
Lucullus  of  predpitatbn,  in  stating  tne  kingdom 
of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province^  while  the  lung 
biuiself  was  alive  and  at  liberty.  Lucullus  sus- 
pected that  the  late  mutiny  had  been  fomented  bj 
the  emissariea  of  Pompey,  to  make  way  for  his 
own  succession  to  the  command.  He  persiBted 
in  maintaining  the  propriety  of  the  report  which 
he  had  made  to  the  senate,  and  in  which  he  had 
represented  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  conquered, 
and  in  which  he  had  desired  that  commissioners 
should  be  sent  as  usual  to  secure  the  possessbn ; 
observed,  that  no  province  could  be  kept,  if  the 
troops  stationed  to  preserve  it  refused  to  obey 
their  general ;  that  if  such  disorders  were  made 
the  ensine  of  politics  in  the  competition  of  candir 
dates  for  office,  the  republic  had  worse  conse- 
quences to  fear  than  the  loes  of  any  distant 
province;  that  although  the  fugitive  King  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  factions  at  Rome  and  in 
the  army,  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
some  forces,  he  had  not  yet  recovered  any  con- 
■idemble  portion  of  his  kingdom,  nor  bem  able 
to  disturb  the  cominiasioneni  6i  the  senate,  who 
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were  empkyed  in  settling  the  province ;  that  them 
was  nothing  left  for  a  auocessor,  but  the  invidious 
task  of  snatching  at  the  glory  which  had  been 
won  by  another. 

From  this  conference  Pompey  entered  on  the 
command  with  niany  indications  of  animosity  to 
Lucullus ;  he  suspended  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders ;  changed  the  plan  of  his  operations ;  remitted 
the  punismnents,  and  recalled  the^  rewards  ha 
had  decreed  to  particular  persons,  in  a  manner 
which  seetped  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  his  hav- 
ing encouraged  tne  late  disorders,  suffering  them 
to  pass  with  impunity;  and  treating  with  the 
usiud  confidence  even  the  legions  which  had  re- 
fused to  obey  the  orders  of  their  generaL  His 
own  authority,  however,  seemed  to  oe  secured  by 
the  animosity  of  the  army  to  theb  late  commander, 
and  by  their  desire  to  contrast  their  own  conduct, 
and  toe  success  of  the  war  under  their  present 
leader,  with  that  which  had  taken  place  under 
Us  predecessor.  Finding  himself,  tnerefore,  at 
the  head  of  numerous  and  well-affected  forces, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  he  lined  the  whole  coast 
of  the  E^ean  and  Euxine  aea  with  his  gallejrs^ 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  advanced  in 
search  of  the  enemy. 

Mithridates^  upon  the  approach  of  Pompey, 
continued  retiring  before  him  towards  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  laid  waste  the  country  through  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pass,  and  endeavoured 
to  distress  them  by  the  want  of  provisions  and 


^r  several  days  successively  the  armies  en-* 
camped  in  sight  of  each  other.  Mithridates 
chose  his  stations^  so  that  he  could  not  be  safely 
attacked ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  pass  the  Eu- 
phrates without  being  forced  to  a  battle^  he  gene- 
rally decamped  in  the  night,  and,  by  hu  superior 
knowledge  of  the  country,  passed  through  ways 
in  which  the  Roman  army  could  not  hastily  fol- 
low without  manifest  danger  of  surprise.  Pom- 
pey, sensible  that,  upon  Una  plan  of  operations^ 
the  king  of  Pontus  must  effect  his  retreat,  took  a 
resolution  to  pass  him  by  a  forced  march,  not  in 
the  night,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
troops  of  Asia  were  most  inclined  to  repose.  If 
he  anould  succeed  in  this  design,  and  get  between 
their  army  and  the  Euphrates^  ne  hoped  to  foroe 
them  to  a  battle,  or  oblige  them  to  change  their 
route.  He  accordingly,  on  the  day  he  hadchosen 
for  this  attempt,  doubled  his  mairch,  passed  the 
enemy's  camp  at  noon-day  unobserveo,  and  was 
actuauy  posted  on  their  route,  when  they  began 
to  decamp,  as  usual,  on  the  following  night  In 
the  encounter  which  followed,  having  aJI  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  surprize,  and  in  the  (brk,  against 
an  array  on  its  march^  and  little  aocustoD^  to 
order,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  he 
cut  off  or  dispersed  all  the  forces  on  which  the 
king  of  Pontus  relied  for  the  defence  of  his 

Mithridates  escaped  with  a  few  attendants; 
and^  in  this  extremity,  proposed  to  throw  himself 
agam  into  the  arms  of  Tigranes ;  but  was  re- 
fused by  this  prince,  who  waa  himself  then  at- 
tacked by  a  rebellion  of  his  own  son.  Upon  this 
diBappointment  he  fied  to  the  northward,  passing 
by  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  kingdom 
of  Colchis,  and  from  thence,  by  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine,  to  the  Scythian  Bosphorus,  now 
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the  Stnits  of  Co«ll^  in  order  to  take  ttftagd  in 
the  Chenonemia,  or  Crim  Tartaiy,  at  Pantica- 
pea,  the  capita]  of  a  kingdom  which  he  himaelf 
had  acquired,  and  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
Macharea,  one  of  his  sons.  Upon  his  presenting 
himself  at  this  phux,  he  foond  Uiat  Machaiea  had 
Jong  since  abandoned  his  father's  fortunes ;  and, 
upon  hearing  of  the  ill  state  of  his  afiairs  on  his 
iirat  flight  from  Lucullus  into  Armenia,  had  sent, 
as  an  offering  of  peace,  a  golden  crown  to  that 
general,  and  sued  for  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  father,  highly  provoked  with  this 
act  of  pusillanimity  or  treachery,  assembled  a 
Ibrce  among  his  Serbian  allies,  and,  deaf  to  all 
ofiers  of  suDmission  orentieatiesof  this  undutiful 
son,  dragged  him  from  the  throne,  and  either  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  or  made  his  situation 
m>  painful,  that  tie  thought  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

In  this  manner  Mithridates  entered  anew  on 
the  possession  of  a  kingdom,  in  which  be  had  not 
only  a  safe  retreat,  but  likewise  the  means  of 
executing  new  projects  of  war  against  bLi  ene- 
mies. By  the  maxims  of  the  Romans,  no  king- 
dom was  supposed  to  be  conc^uered,  till  the  king 
was  either  killed,  taken,  or  forced  to  surrender 
himself;  and  Pompey,  b^  this  flight  of  the  king 
of  Pont  us,  found  hmiself  under  a  necessity  either 
of  pursuing  him  into  his  present  retreat,  or  of 
doing  what  he  had  blamed  m  Lucullus,  by  mak- 
ing his  report  of  a  conquest  before  it  was  fully 
completed.  While  he  was  deliberating  on  the 
*  measures  to  be  taken  in  these  circumstances,  he 
was  invited  by  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, then  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  to 
enter  with  his  army  into  that  kingdom,  and  to 
give  judgment  on  the  differences  subsisting  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son. 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Pompey 
marched  into  Armenia,  joined  the  rebel  prince, 
and,  under  pretence  of  supporting  the  son,  was 
about  to  strip  the  father  of  lus  kingdom,  when 
thb  monarch,  with  an  excess  of  meanness,  pro- 
portioned to  the  presumption  with  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  prosperity,  now  resolved  to  cast  tum- 
self  entirely  upon  the  victor's  mercy.  For  this 
purpose  he  desired  to  be  admitted  into  Pompey's 
presence,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  presented 
iumself  for  this  purpose.  Being  told,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp^  that  no  stranger  could  pass  on 
horseback,  he  dismounted,  and  was  conducted  on 
foot  to  the  general's  tent.  Still  bearing  the  dia- 
dem on  his  head,  he  took  it  from  thence,  and 
offered  to  lav  it  on  the  ground  at  Pompey's  feet ; 
but  was  told  with  great  courtesy,  that  he  might 
resume  it;  that,  by  submitting  tiimself  to  the 

generosity  of  the  Romans,  he  had  not  lost  a  king- 
om,  but  gained  a  faithful  ally.*  At  the  same 
time,  under  pretence  of  reimbursing  the  expense 
of  the  war,  a  sum  of  six  thousand  talents^  or 
about  one  million  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  exacted  from  him ; 
and  he  himself^  to  this  great  sum  which  was  paid 
to  the  state,  added  a  gratuity  to  the  army  of  a 
talent^  to  each  of  the  tribunes,  ten  mine'  to  each 
of  the  centurions^  and  half  a  mina*  to  each  pri- 
vate man. 
Pompey,  in  disposing  of  the  two  Armenias, 
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which  were  now  in  his  power,  allotted  Sophene^ 
or  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  Tigranes  the  son,  reserving  Syria  and 
Phcenicia,  to  which  Antiochus,  the  It^  represen- 
tative of  the  Macedonian  hne,  had  been  restored 
by  Lucullus,  together  with  CilKaa  and  Gralatia,  to 
the  disposal  of  we  Romans. 

Tigranes  the  &ther  with  great  sufamiasion  ac- 
quiesced in  this  partition ;  tmt  the  son,  who  pro- 
bably expected  to  have  been  put  in  the  posscssicMi 
of  the  whole  of  his  &ther's  kingdom,  was  greatly 
discontented,  and,  whik  Pompey  was  yet  m  Ar- 
menia, entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Parthia,  and  aolkited  his  assistance  to 
overturn  this  establishment.  On  account  of  these 
practices,  whether  real  or  supposed,  the  son  was 
taken  into  custody,  carried  mto  Italy,  and  made 
a  part  in  the  ornaments  of  the  victor's  triumph.* 
The  Roman  general,  having  in  this  manner 
disposed  of  the  kmgdom  of  Armenia,  and  secured 
the  permanency  of  his  settlement  by  the  con- 
finement of  the  rebel  prince,  resumed  the  thoughts 
of  pursuing  MithriiJates  into  his  present  retreat. 
For  this  purpose  he  left  Afranius  in  Armenia, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  his  rear,  and  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.    He  himself  passed  the  Araxes,   and 
wintered  on  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Cymus,  on  the 
confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  In  the  following 
summer,  having  defeated  the  natives  of  those 
countries  in  repeated  encounters,  he  advanced  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  fleet,  then  plying  in  the  Euxine  sea,  under  the 
command  of  Servihus.    Here  he  appeare  to  have 
deliberated,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  pursue 
Mithridates  any  farther;  but  upon  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  niarcti 
along  a  coast  and  a  country  entirely  unknown, 
unfurni:«hed  with  any  safe  harbour  lur  his  shi]*;, 
or  even  with  any  means  of  sul»istcnce  to  lAa 
array  by  land,  he  took  his  resolution  to  return, 
and  to  avail  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  u  as 
able,  of  the  possessions  which  had  been  abandon- 
ed to  him  by  the  flight  of  the  king.^    With  this 
resolution  he  directed  his  march,  by  the  coast, 
back  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  and.  finding 
no  resistance,  took  all  his  measures  as  in  a  con- 
quered province.     At  one  place  he  found  a  con- 
siderable treasure,  which  Stratonice,  one  of  the 
concubines  of  the  king,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
named  Xiphares,  disclosed  to  him,  on  condition 
that,  if  the  chance  of  war  should  throw  Xiphares 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  his  life  should 
be  spared.  But  this  unhappy  son  was  exposed  to 
other  dangera  besides  those  the  mother  appre- 
hended.    Mithridates,  upon  hearing  of  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  his  life,  ordered  him  to  be 
slain.     "  That  woman,"  he  said,  "  should  have 
likewise  bargained  with  me  in  favour  of  her  son." 
At  other  pltu^s  the  Roman  army  found  the  vea- 
tifcs  of  gr^t  magnificence,  joined  to  monuments 
ofsuperstition  and  of  cruelty.    They  found  some 
productions  of  an  art,  in  which  the  king  was 
supposed  to  be  master,  relating  to  the  composition 
of  poisons,  and  of  their  antidotes,  and  some  re- 
cords of  dreams,  together  with  the  interpreta- 
tions, which  had  been  given  by  his  women. 
From  Pontus,  Pomjiey,  having  made  a  proper 


5  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  ad  p-  458. 

6  Oio.  Cas.  lib.  37.  c  3^    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio.   Ap- 
pian.  in  Mithridat. 

7  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  483. 
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disposition  of  the  fleet  in  the  Euzine,  to  cover  the 
coast  from  any  attempts  which  Mithridates  ought 
make  from  the  Bosphonis  and  opi)osite  coasts,  set 
out  for  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  he  now  de- 
termined to  seize  in  hehalf  of  the  Romans.  Lu- 
cullus  had  already,  agreeably  to  the  policy  of  his 
country,  and  unaer  pretence  of  settmg  the  Sy- 
rians free,  separated  tneir  kingdom  from  the  other 
possessions  of  Tigranes :  but  the  pretence  upon 
which  he  acted  in  this  matter  beinig  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  seizing  upon  Syria  as  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, he  was  content  with  restoring  it  to  An- 
tiochus,  th&  last  pretender  of  the  Macedonian 
line,  who  had  lived  eighteen  years  in  the  greatest 
obscurity  in  Cilicia.  Pompey  now  proposed  to 
complete  the  transaction,  by  seizing  for  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  what  the  other  'alfected  only  to 
restoro  to  the  lawful  owner  ^  and  this  intended 
owner  now  pleaded  in  vain  against  the  Romans 
that  right  of  descent  from  the  Macedonian  line, 
which  Liucullus  had  employed  with  so  much  force 
to  supplant  Tigranes.^ 

On  the  march  into  Syria,  Pompey,  either  in 
I)erson  or  by  his  lieutenants,  received  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  principalities  or  districts  in  his  way, 
and  made  the  tollowing  arrangements.  The  Les- 
ser Armenia,  once  intended  for  Tigranes  the  son, 
he  gave  to  Dejotarus,  king  of  Ualatiaj'^^  who 
afterwards  was  long  continued  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  as  a  fiuthfiil  dependant,  and  with 
possessions  which  served  as  a  barrier  against  hos- 
tile invasions  from  that  quarter.  Paphlagonia 
was  given  to  Attains  and  Pylsmenus,  who  were 
likewise  liberal  tributaries  to  the  Roman  officers, 
and  vimlant  suards  on  the  frontiers  of  the  em- 
pire. Upon  nis  arrival  at  Damascus,  he  had 
many  applications  from  the  late  subjects  or  de- 
pendants of  the  Syrian  monarchy ;  among  others, 
from  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  two  orothers 
contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  who  now 
repaired  to  him  for  judgment,  and  requested  the 
interposition  of  his  power  in  behalf  of  the  party 
he  should  be  pleased  to  &vour. 

Of  these  nval%  who  were  the  sons  of  Alex- 
ander, late  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  Hyrcanus  the 
elder  had  succeeded  to  his  mother  Alexandra, 
whom  the  father  had  left  his  immediate  successor 
in  the  throne;  but  was  dispossessed  by  his 
younger  brother  Aristobulus,  who,  bein^  of  a 
more  active  spirit,  had  formed  a  powerful  taction 
among  the  people. 

Hyrcanus  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  and 
prevailed  upon  Aretas,  the  chieftain  of  some 
powerful  tribe  of  that  people,  to  support  him  with 
an  army,  in  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Jews.  In  conjunction  with  this  ally,  he  accord- 
ingly laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  disappoint- 
ed of  ins  object  by  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's 
lieutenants,  who  being  then  in  Syria,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Aristobulus,  from  whom  he  received  a 
present  of  three  hundred  talents,  or  about  fifty- 
seven^  thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, interposed,  and  obliged  the  Arabs  to  raise 
the  siege.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Grabinius,  whom 
Pompey  had  sent  before  him  into  Syria,  Aristo- 
bulus thought  proper  to  make  him  likewise  a 
present  of  fifty  talents,  and  by  these  means  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  at  the 
arrival  of  Pompey. 


8  Justin,  lib.  x1.  c.  1  and  2. 

9  Annan,  in  Mithridat.  p.  S44.      10  Eotrop.  lib.  vi. 


^  It  is  alleged  that  etoh  of  the  contending  par- 
ties made  their  presents  to  the  general  himsdf ; 
Hyrcanus  in  particular,  that  of  a  beautiful  piece 
of  plate,  admired  for  its  workmanship  and  weight, 
being  the  imitation  of  a  spreading  vine,  with  its 
leaves  and  fruit  in  massy  gold  ;'i  and  these  cir- 
cumstances merit  attention^  as  they  fiinush  some 
instances  of  the  manner  m  which  great  riches, 
now  in  so  much  re<^uest  at  Rome,  were  amassed 
by  Roman  generals  m  the  course  of  their  services. 
Besides  wluit  they  gained  in  this  manner,  it  is 
likely  that  every  conquest  they  effected,  every 
revolution  they  brought  about,  and  every  protect 
tion  they  granted,  were  extremely  profitable. 

Pompey,  on  hearing  the  merits  of  the  question 
between  the  two  brothers,  declared  for  Hyrcanus^ 
and  advanced  towards  the  dty,  to  execute  the 
decree  he  had  passed.  Upon  his  approach  he  was 
again  met  by  Aristobulus,  who  Toaae  fresh  offere 
of  submission,  and  of  a  public  contribution  in 
money ;  and  Pompey  sent  forward  Gabinius  to 
take  possession  of  the  place,  in  terms  of  this  sub- 
mission. But  upon  a  report  that  the  gates  were 
still  kept  shut  by  the  party  of*  Aristobulus,  who 
yet  remained  in  nis  camp,  he  ordered  tiiis  prince 
into  confinement,  and  adTvanced  with  his  army. 

The  citizens  being  divided,  those  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hyrcanus  were  willing  to  receive 
the  Romans ;  the  others,  who  were  attached  to 
Aristobulus,  retired  into  the  temple,  and  broke 
down  the  bridge  by  which  this  edifice  was  joined 
to  the  streets,  and  made  every  other  preparation 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  gates  of  the  city,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
thrown  open  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanus ;  and  the 
Romans  being  admitted,  took  possession  of  all  the 
principal  stations  within  the  walls,  and  prepared 
to  attack  the  temple.  This  building  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  citadel,  built  on  a  height,  surround- 
ed with  natural  precipices,  or  with  a  deep  ditch, 
overhung  with  lofty  battiements  and  towers. 
Pompey  sent  for  battering  engines  to  Tyre,  and 
cut  down  all  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
furnish  materials  for  filling  up  the  ditch,  raising 
his  mound  of  approach, '^  and  erecting  his  towers. 
All  his  works  were  with  great  obstinacy  coun- 
teracted by  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple.  He  observed,  however,  in  the  course  of 
his  operations,  that  the  people  within,  although 
they  defended  their  persons  when  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  yet  they  did  not  labour,  either  in  re- 
pairing any  of  their  own  defences,  or  in  opposing 
or  demoUsoing  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  He 
accordingly  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
made  no  assaults  on  that  day,  but  carried  on  his 
attack  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  and  carrying  on  his 
approach.  In  this  manner  his  towers,  without* 
interruption,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  the  battie- 
ments, and  his  engines  playing  from  thence,  made 
great  havoc  among  the  besieged.  The  Jews, 
however,  even  under  the  diacbarge  of  the  enemy's 
missiles,  still  continued  at  the  altar  to  perform 
their  usual  rites.  While  they  were  engaged  in 
these  holy  exercises  they  took  so  little  precaution 
against  tne  dangere  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
that  numbera  perished  in  offering  up  the  sacri- 
fices, and  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the 
victims. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  siege  began,  one 
of  the  towen  of  the  temple  was  brought  in  ruin 
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to  the  ground;  and  Faastiu,  the  son  of  Sylla, 
with  two  centurions  at  the  head  of  the  divisions 
they  commanded,  entered  the  breach,  and  putting 
all  whom  they  met  to  the  sword,  made  way  for 
more  numerous  parties  to  follow  them,  ana  co- 
vered the  avenues  and  porches  of  the  temple  with 
the  slain.  The  priests,  who  were  even  then  em- 
ployed in  the  sacrifices,  waited  for  the  enemy  with 
ffreat  composure,  and,  without  discontinuing  their 
duties^  were  slain  at  the  altars.  Numbers  of  the 
people  threw  themselves  from  the  precipices ;  and 
others,  setting  fire  to  the  booths  in  whicn  they  had 
lodged  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flamesL  About  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  perished  on  this  occasion,  without  any 
proportbnal  loss  to  the  besiegers,  or  to  those  who 
conducted  the  storm. 

Pompey,  being  master  of  the  temple^  and  struck 
with  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  the  people 
had  devoted  themselves  to  its  preservation,  was 
curious  to  see  the  interior  recess.  Thu  place, 
into  which  no  one  was  ever  admitted  besides  the 
high  priest,  he  supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  em- 
blems of  that  power  who  inspired  his  votaries  with 
so  ardent  ana  so  unconquerable  a  zeal.  And  he 
ventured,  to  the  equal  consternation  and  horror  of 
his  own  party  among  the  Jews,  as  of  those  who 
opposed  nim,  to  enter  with  his  usual  attendants 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  found  it  adorned 
with  lamps,  candlesticks,  cups,  vessels  of  incense, 
with  their  supports  all  of  solid  gold,  with  a  great 
collection  of  the  richest  perfumes,  and  a  sacred 
treasure  of  two  thousand  talents,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  eightv-six  thousand  {xninds  sterling. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  it  is  mentionra 
that  he  respected  the  religbn  of  the  place  so 
much  as  to  nave  left  every  part  of  this  treasure 
uitouched,  and  to  have  given  directions  that  the 
temple  itself  should  be  purified,  in  order  to  expi- 
ate the  pro&nation  of  which  he  himself  had  been 
guilty.  He  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the  priesthood 
or  sovereignty  at  the  kingdom,  but  charged  him 
with  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
at  the  same  time  stripped  the  nation  of  all  those 
possessions  or  dependencies  in  Palestine  and  Co»- 
tesyria,  which  had  been  acquired  or  held  in  sub- 
jection by  their  ancestors.  Such  were  Gradara, 
Scythopolis,  Hyppus,  Pella,  Samaria,  MarissB. 
Aiotus,  Jamana,  Arethusa,  Gaza,  Joppii,  ana 
Dora,  with  what  was  then  called  Strata's  Tower, 
and  afterwards  Cesarea.  Under  pretence  of  re- 
storing these  several  places  to  their  liberties,  they 
were  detached  from  the  principality  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  reality  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  or 
Syria.1 

Pompey  now  recollecting  that  he  had  formeriy 
carried  his  arms  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  boundaries  of  Numidia  and  of  Spain; 
that  he  had  recently  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave 
any  part  of  the  known  world  unexplored  by  his 
arms^  now  formed  a  project  to  finiui  this  round 
of  exploit^  by  visiting  toe  shores  of  the  Asiatic 
or  Eastern  Ocean :  a  circumstance  which  was  to 
complete  the  glory  of  his  approaching  triumph, 
and  raise  him,  as  his  flatterers  were  pleased  to 
observe,  to  a  rank  above  every  conqueror  of  the 
present  or  any  preceding  age.^ 


1  Jowph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  4k  vii.  4k  Ant.  lib.  ziv.c  «. 
3  riuurcta.  io  Pom.  p.  4ttX 


But  wMIe  Pompey  was  employed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Syria,  in  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
meditating  these  farther  conquests,  Mithridatea 
was  busy  in  makins  preparations  to  renew  the 
war.  Having  heard  of  the  extremities  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  frequently  reduced 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  ana  of  Hannibal^ 
and  by  the  insurrections  of  their  own  subjects 
and  slaves,  he  concluded  that  the^  were  weakest 
at  home,  or  might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest 
advantage  in  I&Jy.  He  again,  therefore,  resumed 
the  project  of  marching  an  army  of  Scythians  by 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  He  visited  all  tfaio 
princes  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  alliances  with 
them,  which  he  confirmed  b^  giving  to  some  of 
them  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  persuaded 
them^  by  the  hojpes  of  a  plentifuTspdl,  to  join  with 
him  m  the  project  of  invading  Europe.  He  even 
despatched  his  agents  into  Graul,  to  secure  the 
co-operations  of  nations  on  that  side  of  the  world, 
and  trusted  that,  on  his  appearance  in  Italy,  many 
of  the  discontented  inhabitants  would  j(un  him  as 
they  had  joined  Hannibal ;  and  that  the  slave& 
so  lately  at  open  war  with  their  masters,  would 
likewise  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  recruits  to  his 
army. 

These  projects,  however,  appeared  to  his  own 
nation  too  hazardous  and  vast  They  were  suited 
to  the  state  of  a  king  who  wished  to  perish  with 
splendour ;  but  not  to  that  of  subjects  and  follow- 
ers who  had  humbler  hopes,  and  who  chose  to  be 
governed  hj  more  reasonable  prospects  of  success. 
The  king  himself,  while  he  meditated  such  exten- 
sive designs,  being  confined  by  an  ulcer  in  his 
face,  had  been  fi)r  a  considerable  time  concealed 
from  public  view,  and  had  not  admitted  any  per- 
son to  njs  presence  besides  some  fiivourite  eunuchs. 
The  nunds  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  own  fiunily 
in  particular,  were  much  alienated  from  him  by 
some  late  acts  of  barbarous  severity  against  Ma- 
chares  and  Xiphares,  two  of  his  chudren,  who 
with  some  others,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  in- 
curred his  resentment 

Phamaoes,  another  son,  attended  the  fiither; 
and,  though  disposed  to  betray  him,  was  still 
much  in  his  conndence.  The  people  of  Phana- 
goria,  a  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  op- 
posite to  the  fortress  at  which  the  king  now 
resided,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, pretending  a  variety  of  provocations,  revolted 
against  him ;  and  the  army,  during  his  confine- 
ment, losing  the  usual  awe  of  his  person,  muti- 
nied, and  acknowledged  Phamaces  for  kin^. 
They  assembled  round  the  fort  in  which  Mithn- 
dates  was  lodged,  and  which  he  had  garrisoned 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men.  When  he  appnred 
on  the  battlements,  and  desired  to  know  their  de- 
mands: "To  exchange  you,"  they  said,  "for 
Phamaoes ;  an  old  king  for  a  young  one."  Even 
while  he  received  this  answer,  ana  while  many 
of  his  guards  deserted  him,  he  still  hoped  that,  if 
he  were  at  liberty,  he  might  retrieve  his  afifairs. 
He  desired,  therefore,  by  repeated  messages,  to 
know  whether  be  might  have  leave  to  depart  in 
safety?  But  none  of  the  messengen  he  sent 
with  this  question  being  suffered  to  return,  be 
apprehended  that  there  was  a  design  to  deliver 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Under 
this  apprehension  he  had  recourse  to  his  last  re- 
sort, a  dose  of  poison,  which,  it  is  said,  he  always 
carried  in  the  scabbeid  of  his  sword.  Being  to 
empky  this  sovereign  remedy  of  all  his  evila^  he 
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dknuned,  with  expiesnons  of  kindness  and  gra- 
titude, such  of  his  attendants  as  still  continued 
fidthful  to  him ;  and  beine.  left  with  two  of  his 
daughters,  who  earnestly  desiTed  to  die  with  their 
fitther,  he  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  draught, 
and  saw  them  expire.  But  the  portion  which  he 
had  reserved  for  himself  not  being  likely  to  over- 
come the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  was 
believed  in  those  credulous  times,  being  too  pow- 
erfully counteracted  by  the  effect  of  many  anti- 
dotes he  had  taken  against  poison,  he  ordered  a 
faithful  slave  who  attended  hipa,  to  perform  with 
his  sword  what  was  in  those  times  accounted  the 
highest  proo^  as  it  waa  the  last  act,  of  fidelity  in 
a  servant  to  his  master. 

Accounts  of  this  event  was  brought. to  Pom- 
pey,  while  his  army  was  encamped  at  the  distance 
of  some  days'  march  from  the  capital  of  Judea,  in 
his  way  to  Arabb.  The  messengers  appeared 
carrying  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  points  of  their 
spears ;  and  the  armj,  crowding  around  their  ge- 
neral to  learn  the  tidings,  were  informed  of  the 
death  of  Mithridates.  This  they  received  with 
acclamations,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  make 
all  the  ordinary  demonstrations  of  joy.  Pompey, 
having  now  accomplished  the  principal  object  of 
the  war,  dropped  his  design  on  Arabia,  and  di- 
rected the  march  of  his  armjr  towards  Puntus. 
Here  he  received  the  submisoon  of  Pharnaces, 
and,  with  many  other  gifts,  was  presented  with 
the  embalmed  corpse  of  the  king.  The  whole 
army  crowded  to  see  it,  examined  thfe  features 
and  the  scars,  testifying,  by  these  last  effects  of 
their  curiosity,  the  respect  which  they  entertained 
for  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had,  with  short- 
intervals,  occupied  the  arms  of  the  Romaiis  dur- 
ing forty  yean;  and,  though  he  could  not  bring 
the  natives  of  Asia  to  match  with  the  Roman 
legions,  7et  he  frequently,  by  the  superiority  of 
his  own  genius,  stood  mm  in  distress,  or  rose 
from  misfoitune  with  new  and  unexpected  re- 


sources. He  was  tall,  and  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
stution,  addicted  to  women,  and,  though  superior 
to  every  other  sort  of  seduction,  to  this  his  ardent 
and  impetuous  spirit  made  him  a  freauent  and 
an  easy  prey.  He  appeara  to  have  loved  and 
trusted  many  of  that  sex  with  boundless  passion. 
By  some  of  them  he  waa  followed  in  the  field ; 
othen  he  distributed  in  his  different  palaces ;  had 
many  children,  and  entertained  more  parental 
affection  than  commonly  attends  the  polygamy 
of  Asiatic  princes ;  yet  even  towards  his  own  sons, 
aa  well  as  towards  every  one  else,  on  occasions 
which  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  crown,  he  waa 
sanffuinary  and  inexorable. 

Pompey  proceeded  to  settle  the  remainder  of 
his  conquests;  and,  besides  the  arrangements 
already  mentioned,  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  to  the  province  of  Bithynia,  gave  the  Boa- 
phonia  to  Phamacea,  and  pxA  the  province  of 
Syria,  extending  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  under 
the  g[ovemment  of  Scaurus.  He  had  now,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  succeed  Lucullui^ 
for  about  three  years,  hiid  the  sole  direction  of 
the  afiaira  of  the  Romans  in  Asia;i  and  had  ex- 
changed with  the  king  of  Parthia  provoking  mes- 
sages, which,  in  a  different  conjuncture,  might 
have  led  to  immediate  war.  But  the  cirumstances 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  and  Pom- 
pey had  provided  sufl5cient  materials  for  a  in- 
umph,  without  attempting  to  break  through  those 
boundaries  on  which  so  many  Roman  generals 
were  doomed  to  disappointments,  and  on  which 
the  progress  of  the  empire  itself  was  destined  to 
stop. 

Without  entertaining  any  fiurther  projects  for 
the  present,  he  set  out  with  two  legiona  on  the 
route  of  Cilida  towards  Italy,  having  Tkrranes^ 
son  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  together  with  Aris- 
tobulus,  late  usurper  of  the  Jewish  throne,  with 
his  fiimily,  two  sons  and  two  daughters^  as  cap* 
tives  to  adocB  hia  triumph.' 
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against  these  abuses.  Comehus, 
LsT  Osnuttm  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  se- 
d€  AmHtu.      vere  law  against  bribery,  by  which 

persons  convicted  of  this  crime 
should  be  disqualified  for  any  office  of  state. 
The  senate  wished  to  soften  the  rigour  of  this 
law,  by  limiting  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary  fine ; 
and  the  consul  Calpurnius  Piso,  moved  for  an 
edict  to  this  purpose,  in  order  to  anticipate  and 
to  preclude  the  more  violent  law  of  Cornelius. 
But  the  tribune  prevailed,  and  obtained  an  act 
imposing  the  severer  penalty.  He  likewise,  by 
another  decree  of  the  people,  attacked  the  discre- 


ABOUT  the  time  that  Pompey  obtained  his 
commissbn  to  command  with  so  extensive  a  pow- 
er in  the  suppression  of  the  pirates,  the  tide  be- 
gan to  run  high  against  the  aristocntical  party. 
The  populace,  led  by  some  of  the 
U.  C.  686.  tribunes,  were  ever  ready  to  insult 
the  authority  of  the  senate;  and 
the  vices  of'^  particular  men  gave 
frequent  advantages  against  the 
whole  order  of  nobility.  Corrup- 
tion and  dangerous  fiurtion  prevailed 
at  electbns,  and  the  preferments  of  state  were 
generally  coveted,  aa  steps  to  the  government  of 
provinces  where  fortunes  were  anussed  by  every 
spedes  of  abuse,  oppression,  and  violence.  Envy 
and  indignation  concurred  in  rousing  the  people 
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tionary  juTudictton  of  the  pnBton,^  obliged  them 
to  be  more  explicit  in  the  edicts  they  publiahedi 
and  to  observe  them  more  exactly. 

The  crime  of  extortion  in  the  province^  how- 
ever, was  the  great  diagnice  of  Uie  Romans.  To 
have  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil, 
would  have  done  more  honour  to  the  common- 
wealth than  they  had  derived  from  all  their  con- 
quests. Severe  laws  were  accordingly  enacted, 
complaints  were  willingly  received,  and  prosecu- 
tions encouraged.  Candidates  for  populiurity  and 
public  favour  generally  began  with  endeavouring 
to  bring  some  oflfender  under  this  title  to  public 
lustioe ;  but  the  example  of  this  state,  after  all, 
bas  left  only  this  piece  of  inatmctidn  to  mankind : 
That  just  government  over  conquered  provinces 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  and  least  of  all  where 
republics  are  the  conquerors. 

Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  inferior  class  of  his  con- 
stituenta,  had  obtained  by  surprise  an  act,3  by 
whidi  the  citizens  of  slavish  extraction  were  to 
be  promiscuously  inrolled  in  all  the  tribes.  This 
act,  having  drawn  upon  him  the  lesentment  of 
the  senate,  compelled  him  to  seek  for  security 
under  the  protection  of  Ghibinius  and  Pompe^. 
With  this  view  he^  moved  his  fiunous  act,  m 
which  Cicero  concurred,  to  vest  Pompey  with 
the  command  in  Asia.  This  motion  procured 
him  a  powerful  support,  and,  on 
IdxMniRM,  some  occasions,  the  general  voice 
of  the  people  in  his  favour.  Soon 
afier  this  transaction,  being  prosecuted  for  some 
offence  at  the  tribunal  of  Cicero^  who  was  then 
prstor,  and  being  refused  the  usual  delays^  the 
prator  was  obliged  to  explain  this  step  in  a  speech 
to  the  people;  m  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
meant  to  nvour  Manilius,  and  that,  his  own 
term  in  office  being  about  to  expire,  he  could  pot 
fovour  him  mora  effectually,  than  by  hastening 
his  trial,  and  by  not  leaving  him  in  the  power  of 
a  successor,  who  might  not  be  equally  disposed 
in  his  favour.  Such  were  the  loose  and  popular 
notions  of  justice  then  prevailing  at  Rome.' 

At  the  election  of  consuls  tor  the  following 
year,  there  occurred  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
law  against  bribery.  Of  four  -candidates,  Fublius 
Autronius  Pstus^  Publius  Cornelius  Sylla,  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the 
majority  had  declared  for  the  former  two ;  but 
thine  Mmg  convicted  of  bribery,  were  set  aside, 
and  their  competitors  declared  duly  elected. 

About  the  same  time  L.  Se^us  Catilina, 
who  has  been  alrmdy  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  executioners  of  Sylla's  proscriptions, 
having  returned  from  Africa,  where  he  had  served 
in  the  capacity  of  prstor,  and  intending  to  stand 
for  the  consulate,  was  accused  of  extortion  in  his 
province,  and  stopped  in  his  canvass  by  a  prose- 
cution raised  on  tnis  account  In  his  rage  for  this 
disappointment^  he  was  ripe  for  any  disorder; 
and,  being  readily  joined  by  Autronius  and  Piso, 
fonned  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  their  rivals,^ 
to  massacre  the  senate,  to  seize  the  ensigns  of 
poweiv  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  foction,  to  lay 
nold  of  the  government^  Julius  Ciesar  and 
Craasus  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  accom- 
plices in  this  plot    Craasus  was  to  have  been 
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named  dictator,  and  Cesar  his  genetal  of  th« 
horse.<  Cesar  was  to  have  given  the  signal  for 
the  execution  of  the  massacre,  by  uncovering  his 
shoulders  of  his  gown ;  but  Craasus  having  re- 
lented, absented  himself  from  the  senate  on  the 
day  appointed,  and  Cesar,  though  present,  omit* 
ted  to  give  the  signal,  by  which  means  the  whole 
was  diwoncerted.  Sylla  was  tried  some  years  after 
as  an  accessory,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Many  of  those  who^  by  their  birth  and  distinc' 
tion,  were  destined  to  ruft  the  career  of  political 
honours,  found  their  fortunes,  by  the  extravagant 
expenoe  of  public  shows,  and  of  gratuities  to  the 
people,  by  bribes  to  private  persons,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  debauchery  ana  prod^ality,  ruined 
before  thiey  attained  their  end.  Tney  sought  to 
repair  their  ruin  by  any  unwarrantable  means,' 
and  were  ready  to  engage  in  any  dangerous  de- 
sign. The  state  appears  to  have  apprehended 
an  increase  of*  this  danger  from  the  number  of 
foreignen,  who,  from  eveiy  quarter,  crowded  to 
Rome,  as  to  the  general  resort  of  perrons  who 
wished  to  gratify  their  own  extrava^^oe^  or  to 
prey  upon  thai  of  others.  Under  this  apprehen- 
sioiL  an  edict  was  obtained,  upon  the  motion  of 
C.  Papius,  tribune  of  the  people,  to  oblige  all 
strangers  to  leave  tne  city :  but  it  is 
Ltx  Pajna  d»  likely,  that  the  state  was  in  greater 
Pengrinii.  danger  from  natives  than  foreij^- 
ers.  Catiline,  having  prevailed  upon  Clodius^ 
by  the  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  drop 
the  prosecbtion,  which  had  been  intended  against 
him,  was  left  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
consulate  of  thcf  following  year.* 

The  office  of  censor  had  been  revived  in  the  per- 
sons of  Catulus  and  Craasus ;  but  these  officers 
found  that  its  authority,  so  powerful  in  fonner 
timea^  was  now  of  little  effect  They  scareelv 
ventured  to  give  it  a  trial  within  the  dty ;  an^ 
having  differed  about  the  enrolment  of  citizens 
residhig  beyond  the  Pg^  and  about  some  other 
particiuuB,  they  resi|[ned  their  power.'  Censors 
were  again  named  in  the  following  year,  but 
with  no  greater  effect;  some  of  the  tribunes, 
fearing  to  be  degraded  from  the  senate,  forbade 
them  to  proceed  in  making  up  the  rolL'^ 

In  the  next  consulate,  Caius  Ju- 
lius Cesar,  at  this  time  thirty-five 
years  of  a^e,  entered  on  his  career 
of  populanty  and  ambition.  Being 
ediie,  together  with  Marcus  Bibu- 
lus,  he  not  onljr  concurred  with  his 
colleague  in  all  the  expensive  shows  that  were 
given  to  the  people,  but  gave  separate  entertain- 
ments on  his  own  account  The  multitudes  of 
gladiaton  he  had  assembled  on  this  occasion 
gave  an  alarm  to  the  magistmcy,  and  he  was 
ordered  not  to  exceed  a  certain  number.  In  the 
administration  of  his  office  as  pretor,  be  took 
some  steps  that  were  likely  to  revive  the  animo- 
sity of  the  late  parties  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  and, 
notwithstending  the  act  of  indemnity  which  had 
passed,  raised  prosecutions  on  a  charge  of  assas- 
sination, against  all  those  who  had  put  an]r  citizen 
to  death  in  execution  of  Sylla's  proscription.^ 
From  this  time,  Suetonius  observes,  that  Cicero 
dated  the  beginning  of  Cesar's  project  to  subvert 
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ihe  republic,  and  to  make  bimBelf  master  of  the 
Btate." 

What  has  moat  distinguiihed  this  oonsolate, 
however,  is  the  competition  of  candidates  for  the 
succession  to  that  office  on  the  following  year, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  election  which  fol- 
lowed. The  candidates  were  M.  Tollins  Cicero, 
C.  Antonius,  son  of  the  late  celebrated  oiator, 
L.  Sergius  Catilina,  P.  Sulpitius  Galba,  and  L. 
Cassius  Lon^us,  Ctuintus  Comifidus,  and  lA- 
dnius  Sacerdos. 

Cicero  was  the  first  of  his  fiimilj  who  had  ever 
resided,  or  enjoyed  anj  honours^  at  Rome.  He 
was  a  native  of  Aipmum,  a  country-town  of 
Italy,  and  was  considered  as  an  obscure  person 
by  those  who  were  descended  of  andent  families, 
but  had  great  consideration  on  account  of  his 
eloquence  and  the  consequences  of  it  to  all  such 
as  had  any  interests  at  stake  before  the  tribunals 
of  justice.  Being  solicited  by  Catiline  to  under- 
take his  defence  on  a  trial  for  malversation  in 
Sicily,  he  did  not  at  once  reject  the  request,  nor 
always  deny  his  aid  to  the  factious  tnbunes  in 
support  of  thdr  measures.  He  was  undoubtedly, 
like  other  ambitious  men  at  Rome,  disposed  to 
court  every  party,  and  willing  to  gain  indivi- 
duals ;i*  and  nad  of  late,  in  particular,  considera- 
bly strengthened  his  interest,  by  having  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  by  having  joined 
the  popular  tribunes,  in  what  they  proposed  in 
behalf  of  that  officer.  He  was,  notwithstanding, 
probably  by  his  aversion  to  appear  for  so  bad  a 
client  as  Catiline,  saved  from  the  reproach  of 
bftving  espoused  his  cause ;  and  by  his  known 
inclination  in  genenJ  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  he  disposed  the  aristocratical  party  to 
forgive  the  occasional  part  which  he  took  with 
the  tribunes  in  particular  questions,  not  imme- 
diately supposed  to  affect  their  government 

In  the  course  of  this  competition  for  the  con- 
sulship^ Antonius  and  Catiline  jomed  interests 
together,  and  spared  no  kind  or  degree  of  corrup- 
tion. Cicero  complained  of  their  practices  in  the 
■  senate,  and  moved  to  revive  the  law  of  Calpur- 
nius  against  bribery,  with  an  additional  penalty 
of  ten  yean*  bamshment^^  Catiline  ooiuddered 
this  measure  as  levelled  against  himself;  and 
indted  by  this  provocation,  as  well  as  by  the 
animosity  of  a  nval,  was  then  supposed  to  have 
finmied  a  design  sflainst  Cioero^s  lin^  and  to  have 
expressed  himself  to  this  purpose,  in  terms  that 
gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  electors,  and  deter- 
mined great  numbers  against  himsel£  He  had 
drawn  to  his  interests  many  persons  of  infiimous 
character  and  desperate  fortune,  many  youths  of 
good  family,  whom  he  debauched  or  encouraged 
m  their  profligac^r.  His  language,  at  their  meet- 
ings, was  full  of  indignation  at  the  unequal  and 
supposed  unjust  distnbution  of  fortune  and  pow- 
er. "All  the  wealth  of  the  state,  aU  authonty," 
he  said,  "is  engrossed  by  a  few,  while  othens  of 
more  merit,  are  kept  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
and  oppressed  with  debts."  He  professed  his 
intention,  when  in  office,  to  remove  these  griev- 
ancesi  to  cancel  the  debts  of  his  friends,  to  enrich 
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them  by  plentiful  divisions  of  land,  and  to  place 
them  in  tne  highest  stations. 

These  dedarations,  bdng  made  to  a  numerous 
meeting,  were  ill  concealed.  Curius,  one  of  the 
faction,  boasted  to  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  rank, 
with  whom  he  had  a  criminal  correspondence, 
that  a  revolution  must  soon  take  place,  and  spe- 
cified the  particular  hopes  and  designs  of  their 
Earty.  Tnis  woman  mentioned  the  subject  to 
er  own  confidents,  but  concealed  the  author  of 
her  information.  In  the  mean  time,  Catiline 
was  considered  as  a  person  of  the  most  danferous 
designs,  and  was  opposed  in  his  election  liy  all 
who  had  any  regard  to  public  order,  or  to  the 
safety  of  the  oommonwealtn.  Cicero^  at  the  same 
time,  bein^  supported  by  the  senate,  was  elected, 
together  with  uaius  Antonius.  The  latter  stood 
candidate  upon  the  same  interest  with  CatUine^ 
and  was  preferred  to  him  only  by  a  small  majorit^r. 
By  this  event  tne  designs  of  Cati- 
line were  supposed  to  be  frustrated ; 
but  the  consuls  were  not  -likel^r  to 
enter  on  a  quiet  administration. 
The  tribunitian  power,  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration,  was  gradually 
recovering  its  force,  and  extending  itsoperationa. 
Every  person  that  could  give  any  public  disturb- 
ance, tnat  could  annoy  the  senate,  or  mortify 
any  of  its  leading  members ;  eveiy  one  that  had 
views  of  smbition  adverse  to  the  laws,  or  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  scenes  of  confusion  and 
tumult ;  every  person  oppressed  with  debt,  who 
wished  to  defraud  his  creditors;  every  person 
who^  by  his  profligacy  or  crimes,  was  at  variance 
with  the  tribunals  of  justice,  was  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  the  popular 
party.  T&  Roman  people  had  once  been  uiyid- 
ed  into  patridan  and  plebeian,  next  into  noblemen 
and  commoners;  but  now  tJiey  took  sides  with 
little  regard  to  former  distinctions  against  or  for 
the  preservation  of  public  ordw.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  tribes^ 
the  disorderly  and  the  profligate  began  to  prevail ; 
and  as  it  was  impossible  tlut  the  collective  body 
of  the  people  could  meet,  the  oomitia,  for  the  most 
part,  was  but  another  name  for  such  riotous  as- 
semblies, as  were  made  up  of  the  persons  who 
haunted  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  minds  of 
sober  men  were  full  of  fear  and  distrust,  alarmed 
with  surmises  of  plots,  and  various  combinations 
of  desperate  persons,  who  united  their  influence^ 
not  to  carry  elections  or  attain  to  preferments, 
but  to  overturn  the  government,  or  to  share  in  its 
spoils.^ 

One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  present 
La  StrviUa  year.  Scrvilius  Rullus^  soon  alter  his 
gratia,  admission  into  oflke,  under  pretence 
of  providing  settlements  for  many  of  the  dtiiens^ 
promulgated  the  heads  of  an  Agiaxian  law,  which 
ne  earned  to  the  senate  and  the  people.  The 
subject  of  former  grants  was  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted,  and  all  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
Roman  dtizena.  This  tribune  proooeed  a  new 
expedient  to  open  settlements  for  the  indigent, 
not  by  conquest,  but  by  purchase.  It  was  pro- 
posed  that  ail  estates,  temtories,  or  possessions  of 
any  sort,  which  belonged  to  the  republic,  should 
be  sold ;  that  all  acquisitions  of  temtoiy  recently 
made,  and  the  spoils  taken  from  any  enemy, 
shoukl  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner ;  that 
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the  money  arising  from  such  sales  should  be  em- 
ployed in  parchasing  arable  and  cultivable  lands, 
to  be  assigned  in  lots  to  the  needy  citizens ;  and 
that,  to  carry  this  law  into  execution,  ten  com- 
nussioners  should  be  named  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  ^he  pontilis  were  named,  not  by  the 
whole  people,  but  by  seventeen  of  the  tribes  select- 
ed by  lot:  that  these  commissioners  should  be 
judges,  without  ap})cal,  of  what  was  or  was  not 
puMic  property ;  of  what  was  to  be  sold,  of  what 
was  to  be  bought,  and  at  what  price;  that  they 
were  to  receive  and  judge  of  the  accounts  of  every 
consul,  or  other  officer,  except  Pompey,  com- 
manding in  any  province,  where  any  capture  was 
made,  or  new  territory  acquired :  and  in  short, 
that  they  should,  dunng  five  yean,  which  was 
the  intended  term  of  their  commission,  be  the 
sole  masters  of  all  property  within  the  empire, 
whether  public  or  pnvate. 

On  the  day  that  the  new  consuls  entered  on 
their  office,  when  they  returned  in  procession 
firom  the  caratol,  and  gave  the  first  meeting  to 
the  senate,  RuUus  had  the  presumption  to  pro- 
pose this  law,  and  to  move  the  conscript  fathers, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation  and  authority  in  beirig  car- 
ried to  the  people.  Upon  this  occasion,  Cicero 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  character  of  consul. 
The  former  part  of  it  is  lost ;  the  remainder  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  highest  specimens  of  his 
eloquence.  In  this  and  the  two  speeches  he  de- 
livered to  the  people,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  (if  we  may  venture 
to  imitate  hb  own  expressions)  that,  from  the 
first  clause  of  this  law  to  the  last,  there  was 
nothing  thought  of,  nothing  proposed,  nothing 
done  but  the  erecting,  in  ten  person^  under  the 
pretence  of  an  Agrarian  law,  an  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  the  treasury,  the  revenue,  the  pro- 
vinces, the  empire,  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
and  states;  and,  in  short,  over  all  the  world  as 
far  as  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  He  painted 
in  such  lively  colours  the  abases  which  might  be 
committed  by  RuUus,  and  by  his  associates,  in 
Judging  what  was  private  and  what  public  pro- 
perty, in  making  sales,  in  making  purchases,  in 
planting  the  colonies ;  and  so  exposed  the  impu- 
dence of  the  cheat,  by 'which  it  was  proposed  to 
surprise  the  people  into  the  granting  or  such  pow- 
ers, the  absurdity  and  the  rumous  tendency  of  the 
whole  measure,  that  it  was  instantly  rejected, 
and  its  author  hissed  from  the  assembly,  and 
treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  splendour  of  the  consul's  eloquence,  on 
this  occasion,  appeared  with  great  distinction,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  times  continued  to  furnish  him 
with  opportunities  to  display  it.i  Roscius  Ame- 
rinuB,  having  been  tribune  of  the  people  a  few 
years  before,  had,  by  the  authority  of  his  office, 
set  apart  some  benches  in  the  theatre  for  the 

guestrian  order.  This  gave  offence  to  the  peo- 
S  so  that  Roscius  was  commonly  hissed  woen 
appeared  at  any  of  the  public  assemblies.  On 
some  one  of  these  occasions  the  consul  interposed ; 
and,  in  a  popular  harangue,  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  knights  to  hmiscl^  and  reconciled  the 
people  to  the  distinction  which  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  that  body. 


1  It  is  probable  that  Cicero  did  not  write  in  order 
r?  ■??;"•, •"'  ^"^^  »<*«»■  he  had  ipoken,  for  the  lue  of 
Jus  friends.    Eptst.  ad  Attioim,  lib.  ii.  c.  1. 


Thera  happened  under  the  same  consulate  a 
business  of  greater  difficulty,  being  a  motion  to 
restore  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  the  privilege 
of  being  chosen  into  the  offices  of  state,  of  which 
they  h^  been  deprived  by  an  ordinance  of  Svlla. 
Their  fate  was  undoubtedly  calamitous  and  se- 
vere. Many  of  them  who  had  been  too  young 
to  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  their  party,  were  now 
come  of  age,  and  found  themselves  stript  of  their 
birthright,  and  stigmatized  with  this  mark  of  dis- 
honour. It  was  proposed,  in  their  behalf,  to  take 
away  this  crueJ  exclusion.  But  Cicero^  appre- 
hending that  this  proposal  tended  to  arm  and  to 
strengthen  persons,  wdo,  from  long  use,  had  con- 
tiactai  an  habitual  disafi*ection  to  the  established 
government,  powerfully  opposed  the  motion,  and 
succeeded  in  having  it  rejected.^ 

Though  the  orations  on  the  two  subjects  last 
mentioned  have  perished,  great  part  of  that  which 
he  spoke  on  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  still  remains. 
This  man,  of  a  great  age,  a  respectable  senator, 
at  the  diistance  of  six-and-tmrty  years,  was 
broimht  to  trial  as  an  accomplice  in  the  death  of 
ApuTeius  Satuminus,  the  factious  tribune,  who^ 
as  has  been  related,  having  seized  the  canitoly 
was,  by  the  consuls  Marius  and  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
attended  by  all  the  most  respectable  citizens  in 
arms,  forced  from  his  strong-hold,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  public  enemy. 

Titus  Atius  Labienus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  the  declared  prosecutor  of  C.  Rabirius ;  but 
historians  agree,  tnat  this  tribune  acted  at  the  in- 
stigation, and  under  the  direction,  of  C.  Julius 
Csesar.  The  intention  of  the  popular  party  was, 
by  making  an  example  of  this  respectable  person 
in  so  strong  a  case,  where  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  the  commands  of  the  most  popular 
consul,  where  even  the  prescription  of  so  old  a 
date  should  have  repelled  every  danger,  effec- 
tually, for  the  future,  to  deter  evenr  person  from 
acting  in  support  of  the  senate,  or  from  opposing 
force  to  the  designs  of  fiictioos  tribunes,  however 
turbulent  or  dangerous. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  friends  of  government, 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  united  in  defence  of 
Rabirius.  The  popular  party,  as  already  de- 
scribed, the  ambitious,  the  profligate,  the  bank- 
rupt, who  were  earnest  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
government,  and  in  haste  to  bring  on  scenes  of 
confusion  and  trouble,  took  the  opposite  side. 

The  prosecutor  laid  his  charge  for  treason  of 
the  most  heinous  kind,  and  destmed  the  accused 
to  die  on  the  cross,  the  ordinary  manner  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  the  slaves.  "  The 
executioner  stalks  in  the  forum,"  said  Cicero^ 
"and  the  cross  is  erected  for  a  Roman  citizen  in 
the  field  of  Mars,"  The  accusation  was  first 
brought  before  the  pnctor,  who  possessed  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  Tliis  magis- 
trate empannelled  two  judges,  who  were  to  deter- 
mine in  this  mighty  cause.  These  were  Caius 
Julius  and  Lucius  Cssar.  At  this  court  the 
defendant  was  condemned ;  and  with  appearances 
of  animosity,  on  the  part  of  Caius  Cicsar,  that 
greatly  increased  the  alarm.  This  rising  citizen 
had  always  courted  the  populace,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  them.  Thai  he  should  aim  at  ho- 
nours and  ipower,  it  was  said,  is  common ;  but 
that  he  wishexl  to  provide  impunity  for  the  dis- 
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tnrben  of  the  commonwealth,  was  alarming. 
The  crime  of  Rabiriusj  even  if  he  could  be  con- 
victed of  it,  had  been  committed  the  year  before 
CflBsar  was  bom.  In  the  person  of  the  accused 
every  circumstance,  even  on  the  supposition  of 
a  true  charge,  pleaded  for  compassion  and  even 
for  respect :  the  fact,  at  the  same  time,  was  de- 
nied, and  a  positive  evidence  was  brought,  that 
another  had  received  a  reward  for  killing  Saturn- 
inus :  but  the  policy  of  the  faction  required  this 
victim;  and  the  sentence  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted, if  the  condemned  had  not  fled,  by  appeal, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  where  indeed  his 
cause  might  be  reckonca  more  desperate  than  if 
it  had  been  before  a  select  court  The  parties 
attended  this  trial  with  great  ardour.  Horten- 
aius  conducted  the  appecd  and  defence.  Cicero 
pleaded  in  behalf  ot  justice  and  government; 
painted  the  age,  the  infirmities,  the  forlorn  state 
of  the  defendant,  who  bad  survived  his  relations 
and  his  friends.  He  pointed  out  the  danger  to 
government  and  to  order  from  this  precedent,  in 
terms  that  must  have  melted  evei^  heart,  not 
callous  from  ambition,  faction,  or  profligacy  of 
manners:  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries,  the  majority  was  hastening  to 
afllrm  the  sentence,  when  GL  Cscilius  Metellus 
Celer,  then  pnetor,  and  one  of  the  augurs,  hasten- 
ed to  the  Janiculum,  and  tore  down  the  ensign 
which  was  planted  there  as  a  sign  of  peace.  A 
silly  piece  of  superstition  stoptthc  proceedings  of 
those  whom  neither  justice  nor  compassion,  nor 
regard  to  government  could  restrain. 

It  was  established,  as  has  been  formerly  no- 
ticed,* that  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  could 
not  proceed  without  this  signal  in  view.  In  the 
first  ages  of  Rome,  the  enemy  were  always  at  the 

gate.  While  the  people  were  assembled  in  the 
eld  on  one  side  of  the  city,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  assailed  on  the  other.  When  they  as- 
fembled,  therefore,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  a  guard 
was  always  posted  on  the  Janiculum,  and  an 
ensign  displayed.  If  any  enemy  appeared,  the 
ensign  was  taken  down,  the  assembly  dismissed, 
and  the  people  took  to  their  arms.  This  cere- 
mony, like  many  other  customs  both  of  supersti- 
tion and  law,  remained  after  the  occasion  had 
ceased ;  and  it  was  held  illegal  or  impious  in  the 
people  to  proceed  in  any  aBair  without  the  en- 
sign in  view.  By  this  means  the  trial  was  put 
oil,  and  the  prosecutors,  despairing  of  bein£  able 
to  work  up  tne  people  again  into  an  eoual  aegree 
of  violence,  dropt  the  prosecution.  The  cause 
still  remained  undecided,  and  the  power  of  the 
senate  to  defend  its  own  authority,  continued  in 
a  state  of  suspense. 

The  tribune  Labienus  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  prosecution,  in  order  to  pursue 
the  object  of  some  other  popular  acts;  one  in 
particular,  to  repeal  the  almost  only  remaining 
ordinance  of  Syila;  that  which  related  to  the 
election  of  priests.  The  right  of  election  was 
again  taken  firom  the  college,  and,  according  to 
the  law  of  Domitius,  given  to  seventeen  otthe 
tribes  that  were  to  be  drawn  by  lot  This  change 
was  intended  to  open  the  way  of  Caius  Julius 
Caesar  into  that  office ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
promoted  to  it  in  the  following  year. 

Others  of  the  tribunes  likewise  endeavoured  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  acts  of  turbulence  and 
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sedition.  Metellus  Nepos  endeavoured  to  repeal 
that  clause  of  the  act  against  bribery  and  cor^ 
ruption,  which  declared  the  partv  convicted  to 
be  disqualified  for  any  of  the  o^lioes  of  state. 
This  tribune,  though  sufficiently  disposed  to  di»> 
orderly  courses,  had  many  connections  among 
the  most  respec^ble  citizens,  and  was  peimiadeo, 
in  this  instance,  to  drop  his  design. 

But  among  the  several  confederacies  into  which 
the  popular  party  was  divided,  none  was  mora 
desperate,  nor  supposed  more  dangerous,  than 
that  of  Catiline,  the  late  disappointed  candidate 
for  the  consulship.  His  rival  Cicero  had  intima- 
tion, before  the  elections,  of  a  design  formed  by 
this  desperate  faction  against  his  own  person, 
and  still  continued  to  obrcrve  them.  He  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  Fulvia,  who  had 
given  the  first  hints  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy; 
and,  by  means  of  this  woman^  procured  the  con- 
fidence  of  Curius,  who  gave  him  minute  informa- 
tion of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  party. 

In  public,  Catiline  again  proferaed  hunself  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  in  competition 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  P.  Murena,  and  J.  Si- 
lanus.  He  boasted  of  support  from  Antonius ; 
but  Cicero  to  divert  his  colleague  from  this  dan- 

Srous  connection,  made  him  every  concession, 
avinff,  in  drawing  loU  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
and  Macedonia,  drawn  the  latter,  which  was 
thought  to  be  preferable,  he  yielded  it  up  to  An- 
tonius ;  and  by  this,  and  every  other  means  in 
his  power,  persuaded  him  to  value  the  secure 
possession  ot  dignities  and  honours,  lawfully  ob- 
tained, in  preference  to  expectations  formed  on 
the  projecte  of  a  few  desperate  men. 

In  secret,  Catiline  encourage4  his  adherents 
by  professing  to  have  many  resources,  and  to  be 
supported  by  numbers  who  were  ready  to  take 
arms  at  his  <!bmmand.  In  a  numerous  meeting 
of  his  party  in  October,  a  few  days  before  the 
consular  elections,  he  opened  the  whole  of  hia 
design;  and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion,  is  said  to  have  used  expressions  to 
the  following  purpose :  "  The  distressed  can  rely 
for  relief  only  on  tliose  who  have  a  common  cause 
with  themselves.  Whoever,  in  hb  own  fortune, 
is  at  ease,  will  not  regard  the  misery  of  others. 
If  you  would  know  how  I  stand  aSeded  to  the 
parties  which  now  divide  the  commonwealth,  rick 
creditoTB  and  rieedy  debtors^  recollect  what  every 
one  knows,  that  I  have  no  safety  but  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  one,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  other : 
that  my  interest  is  the  same  with  yours,  and  that 
I  have  courage  to  attempt  what  may  be  ncoeasaiy 
for  your  benefit" 

From  the  strain  of  this  passage,  the  description 
of  a  party  to  whom  it  was  with  propriety  ad- 
dressed, may  be  easily  collected.  Cicero,  who 
had  frequently  taxed  Catiline  with  dangerous 
defflgns,  now  determined  to  lay  the  whole  of  his 
intelligence  before  the  senate ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose cfeferred  the  consuhir  elections,  which  were 
to  have  been  held  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
to  a  future  day,  and  assembled  the  senate.  Cati- 
line having  with  the  other  members  attended,  and 
hearing  the  charge,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  or 
to  palliate  his  words.  "  There  are,"  he  said,  "in 
this  republic,  two  parties ;  one  woik  both  in  ite 
members  and  head;  the  other,  strong  in  its  mem- 
bers, but  wanting  a  head:  while  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  supported  by  this  party,  it  sliall 
have  a  head."    Upon  these  words,  a  general  cry 
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of  indignation  aroee  in  the  senate ;  but  no  reiiolu- 
tion  was  taken.  Many,  who  were  there  present 
as  members,  were  pleased  to  see  the  senate  itself 
insulted ;  and  Catilme,  as  if  in  condition  to  brave 
all  his  enemies,  was,  in  all  his  expressions,  equally 
unguarded  in  the  streets  and  in  the  senate.  To 
Cato,  who,  in  the  public  foruni,  some  days  before 
this  meeting,  had  tnreatened  him  with  a  prosecu- 
tion :  "  Do,"  he  said,  "  but  if  you  light  a  flame  in 
mj  fortunes,  I  will  extinguisn  it  under  the  ruins 
or  the  commonwealth."* 

A  prosecution  was  actually  raised  against  him 
in  the  name  of  Lucius  Paulus,  a  younf  roan  of 
distinction,  for  canning  arms  agamst  Uie  public 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  dissemble  his  thoughts,  and  offered  to 
commit  his  person  to  custody  till  his  innocence 
■hould  appear.  "  No  one,"  he  said,  "  who  knows 
my  rank,  my  pretensions,  and  the  interest  I  have 
in  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  will 
believe,  that  its  destruction  u  to  be  apprehended 
firom  me,  and  that  its  safety  is  to  come  from  a 
native  of  Arpinum."^  He  offered  to  commit 
himself  to  the  custody  of  Cicero^  of  Metellus,  or 
of  any  other  magistrate,  till  this  injurious  asper- 
non  were  removed.  To  this  ofler  the  consul 
replied,  That  he  who  did  not  think  Mmaelf  safe 
within  the  same  ramparts  with  Catiline,  would 
not  receive  him  into  his  house.' 

By  one  effect  of  the  unparalleled  freedom  now 
enjoyed  by  Roman  citizens,  persons  accused  of 
the  most  dangerous  crimes  were  at  liberty,  during 
the  dependence  of  their  trial,  either  to  proceed  in 
perpetrating  their  crime,  or  to  withdraw  from  jus- 
tice. This  effect  was  derived  from  the  laws  of 
Yalerijis  and  ^ordus,  which  secured  against 
yiolence  or  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  per- 
son of  every  citizen,  until  he  were  finally  con- 
demned by  the  people.  In  support  of  this  pnvile^ 
which  was  salutary,  when  the  abuse  of  power  in 
the  magistrate  was  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the 
license  of  crimes  in  the  subject,  the  Romans  per- 
sisted even  after  vice  was  become  too  strong  for 
the  laws,  and  when  exemption  from  every  just 
restraint  was  fiitally  mistaken  for  liberty.  The 
state  had  now  been  thrown,  on  many  occasions, 
into  the  most  violent  convidsions,  because  there 
was  no  ordinanr  or  regular  method  of  preventing 
disorders,  or  of  suppressing  them  on  their  first 
appearance. 

Catiline,  soon  after  the  electionB,  at  which,  by 
the  preference  given  to  Muisna  and  Silanus,  he 
received  a  fresh  disappointment  in  his  hopes  of 
the  consulship,  sent  Mallius,  or  Manlius,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  who  had  served  with  himself 
under  Sylla,  to  prepare  for  an  insurrection  in  the 
dirtrict  of  Etruria.  This  officer,  in  the  end  of 
October,  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge  to  debtors 
from  the  oppression  of  their  creditors^  had  actually 
assembled  a  considerable  body  of  men.^  Ac- 
counts at  the  same  time  were  received,  that 
Publius  Sylla  was  making  a  large  purehase  of 
gladiators  at  Capua,  and  msurrections  were  ac- 
cordingly apprehended  on  the  side  of  Campania 
and  Apulia.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  continual 
informations  being  brought  of  Catiline's  designs, 
the  senate  gave  in  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
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over  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  these  officers 
accordingly  put  chosen  bodies  of  men  under  arms, 
and  secured  all  the  posts  of  consequence  in  the 
city.  Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Crete,  who 
still  remained  without  the  walls  in  hopes  of  a 
triumph,  was  appointed  to  command  on  the  side 
of  Apulia.  The  prastor  Metellus  Celer  was  sent 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  that  province  ;<  and  the  consul  Antonius  was 
destinea  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Malliua 
at  FassuljB.* 

Catiline  meanwhile  remained  in  the  city,  and 
had  frequent  consultations  for  the  preparation 
and  the  execution  of  his  plot  At  a  meeting  of 
the  party,  held  in  the  beginning  of  November,  in 
the  nouse  of  M.  Porcius  Lecca,^  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  principal  senators  was  projected. 
The  conspirators  severally  chose  their  stations, 
and  undertook  their  several  paits.  Two  in  par- 
ticular, who  were  fiimiliar  in  Cicero's  house,  un- 
dertook next  morning,  under  pretence  of  a  visit, 
to  surprise  and  assassinate  the  consul.  But  he 
bein^  the  same  night  apprised  of  his  danger  by 
Fulvia,  gave  the  proper  orders,  and  the  intended 
murderers,  upon  their  appearance  at  his  door, 
were  refused  admittance.  He  immediately  after 
assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
Catiline  presented  himself  with  nis  usual  pie- 
sumption  ;  and  Cicero,  as  appeara  from  an  oration 
which  he  then  delivered,  mstead  of  laying  the 
matter  in  form  before  the  senate,  accosted  Cati- 
line in  a  vehement  invective,  urging  him  to  be 
gone  from  the  city,  where  all  his  steps  were  mi- 
nutely, observed,  where  his  meaning  was  under- 
stood, and  precautions  taken  against  all  his  de- 
signs. "  I  told  you,"  said  the  consul,  "  that  your 
emissary  Mallius  would  be  in  arms  by  the  first 
of  November ;  that  you  intended  a  massacre  of 
the  senatora  about  the  same  time.  I  now  repeat 
the  memorable  words  you  made  use  of -when  you 
were  told,  that  many  of  the  senatora  had  with- 
drawn from  the  city.  You  should  be  satisfied, 
you  said,  with  the  blood  of  those  who  remained. 
Were  you  not  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  and  beset 
on  every  side  by  the  guards  posted  to  watch  you  7 
Did  your  intention  to  surprise  Prsneste,  on  the 
night  of  the  firet  of  November,  escape  me  1  Did 
you  not  find  precautions  taken  that  argued  a 
knowledge  of  your  design  ?  There  is  nothing,  in 
short,  that  you  do,  that  you  prepare,  that  you 
meditate,  which  is  not  h(»rd,  which  is  not  seen, 
which  is  not  felt  by  me  in  eveiy  circumstance. 
What  of  last  night  1  Were  you  not  at  the  house 
of  Porcius  Lecca  1  Deny  it !  I  have  evidence. 
There  are  here  present  peraons  who  were  of  your 
company.  But  where  are  we  7  What  manner 
of  government  or  republic  is  this  7  The  enemies 
and  destroyen  of  the  commonwealth  make  a  part 
in  its  highest  councils  I  We  know  them,  and 
}ret  they  are  suffered  to  live !  But,  be  gone.  The 
time  ofenduring  you  is  past  The  world  is  con- 
vinced of  your  guilt  Stay  only-  till  there  is  not 
a  single  person  that  can  pretend  to  doubt  of  it ; 
till  your  own  partizans  must  be  alent,  and  till 
the  clamour,  which  they  would  willingly  raise 
against  every  necesaaiy  act  of  government,  be 
suppressed." 

1  his  being  the  general  tendency  of  the  consul's 
speech,  fraught  with  such  alarming  matter,  and 
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vapd  with  80  much  ooniSdence,  the  audience  was 
seized  with  terror,  and  numbers,  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  same  bench  with  Catiline,  withdrew 
from  his  side.  He  himself  arose,  and  atteroptod 
to  vindicate  his  character,  but  was  silenced  with 
a  general  cry  of  indignation ;  ujwn  which  he  left 
the  senate;  and,  afler  concerting  farther  mea- 
sures with  those  of  his  party,  not  thinking  that  a 
Ion<Ter  stay  in  the  city  could  he  of  any  use  to  his 
affairs,  he' withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  letters 
behind  him  to  some  of  the  senators,  in  which  he 
complained,  that,  by  a  combination  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  was  driven  into  exile;  and  that,  rather 
than  be  the  occaaion  of  any  disturbance  in  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  willing  to  retire.  While 
these  letters  were  handed  about  in  the  city,  he 
took  his  tray,  preceded  by  the  ushers  and  ensigns 
of  a  Roman  proconsul,  straight  for  the  camp  of 
Malllus,  and  entered  into  a  stale  of  open  war. 
The  features  of  this  man*s  portrait  are  probably 
exaggerated  by  the  vehement  pencils  and  lively 
colouring  of  Cicero  and  of  Sallust  He  is  re- 
presents as  able  to  endure  hardships  of  anj 
kind,  and  as  fearless  in  any  danger ;  as,  from  his 
youth,  fond  of  discord,  assassinations,  and  blood- 
shed ;  as  having,  under  pretence  of  SyUa*s  pro- 
scription, murdered  his  own  brother  to  possess 
his  estate ;  as  having  murdered  his  own  child,  to 
remove  the  objection  made  to  him  by  a  woman 
who  refused  to  marry  him  with  the  prospect  of 
being  a  step-mother.  He  is  represented  as  rapa- 
cious, prodigal,  gloomy,  impetuous,  unquiet,  ais- 
sembling,  and  perfidious;  a  description,  of  which 
the  horrors  are  probably  amplified ;  but  for  which 
it  cannot  be  doubted  there  was  much  foundation, 
as  he  far  exceeded  in  profligacy  and  desperation 
all  those  who,  either  in  this  or  the  former  Sjge, 
were,  by  their  ambition  or  their  vices,  hastenmg 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cicero  always  professed  to  have  particular  in- 
telligence of  the  progress  of  Catiline.  This, 
according  to  Sallu^  he  owed  to  Fulvia,  by  whose 
means  he  obtained  a  correspondence  with  Curius; 
but  he  himself  in  none  of  nis  orations,  gives  any 
intimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
his  information.  It  is  probable  that  Curius  in- 
sisted on  being  concealed,  that  he  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  conspiratora  as  an  in- 
former and  a  traitor.  On  tlus  account  the  consul, 
although  he  was  minutely  apprised  of  particulars, 
was  ouiged  to  adopt  the  plan  ne  hitherto  followed, 
to  um  the  oonspiraton  mto  open  hostilities  and 
a  fuildeclaration  of  their  purpose.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded with  respect  to  Catiline ;  but  his  accom- 
plices were  yet  very  numerous  in  the  city,  and 
were  taking  their  measures  to  co-operate  with 
those  who  were  in  arms. 

in  this  state  of  afibirs,  Fabius  Sanga,  a  Roman 
citizen  of  distinction,  came  to  the  consul,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  the  ambessadora  of  the  Allo- 
broees,  a  people  then  inhabiting  what  is  now 
caUed  the  territory  of  Geneva,  and  part  of  Savoy, 
whose  patron  he  was,  had  made  him  privy  to  a 
very  momentous  affair;  that,  upon  being  dis- 
appointed in  a  suit,  on  which  they  had  been  em- 
ployed to  the  senate,  they  had  been  carried  by  P. 
iJmbrenus  to  Pubhus  Uomelius  Lentulus,  the 
prator,  who  condoled  with  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  wrong  they  had  received,  assured  them  of 
redress  if  they  would  merit  the  favour  of  a  party 
thftt  was  soon  to  have  the  ascendant  at  Rome ; 
and   proposed   that   they  should,  immediately 


upon  thdr  return  to  their  o^  country,  prerail 
on  their  nation  to  march  an  army,  for  this  pur- 
pojBe,  into  Italy.  Cicero  immediately  laid  hold  of 
this  inteliiaence,  as  affording  means  to  bring  the 
plot  to  hcrht,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  the  conspirators.  He  desired  Sanga  to 
encourage  the  correspondence,  to  advise  the  am- 
bassadors to  insist  on  proper  credentials  to  be 
shown  to  their  countrymen,  to  procure  a  list  of 
the  Roman  citizens  who,  in  case  they  should  rise 
in  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  were  to  become 
bound  to  protect  them ;  and  when  they  shoald  be 
thus  provided,  and  about  to  depart,  he  instructed 
Sanga  to  bring  him  intimation  of  their  motions^ 
that  they  mignt  be  secured,  with  their  writings, 
and  other  evidence  of  the  facts  to  be  ascertained. 
San^  having  instructed  the  ambassadore  ac- 
cordmgly,  gave  notice  of  their  motions  to  the 
consul.  In  the  evening  before  they  were  to  de* 
part,  Cicero  ordered  the  praetors,  L.  Flaocus  and 
C.  Pontinus,  to  march  by  different  wa^s,  and  in 
small  parties,  afler  it  was  dark,  a  sufficient  armed 
force  to  intercept  the  ambassadora  of  the  AUo- 
broges.  The  parties  were  stationed  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  at  the  bridge  called  Milviui^ 
without  knowing  of  each  other,  and  without 
having  any  suspicion  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the;^  were  placed,  farther  than  arose  from  their 
having  been  told  that  they  were  to  seize  any  per- 
son who  should  attempt  to  pass.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  rooming  the  ambassadora  entered 
on  the  bridge  with  a  numerous  retinue ;  and  be- 
ing challenged,  and  commanded  to  stop  by  the 
party  that  was  placed  to  intercept  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way ;  and  some  blood 
was  shed.  But  on  the  appearance  of  the  prctors, 
with  their  ensigns  of  office,  the  ambassadora 
ceased  to  resist  Their  despatches  were  secured. 
Volturdus,  a  Roman  citizen,  who  was  found  in 
their  company,  was  taken  and  searched.  Letters 
were  found  upon  him,  in  difierent  hands,  and 
under  different  seals,  addressed  to  Catiline.  These, 
together  with  the  prisoners^  were  immediately 
carried  back  to  the  dty. 

The  consul  being  apprised  of  the  success  which 
attended  this  part  of  ois  design,  sent,  before  any 
alarm  could  be  taken  by  the  party,  messages  to 
GabiniuB,  Statifius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus.  de- 
siring to  see  them  at  his  own  house.  The  tnree 
former  came  with  the  messenfer;  but  Lentulus 
was  newly  gone  to  bed,  and,  oy  his  delay,  me 
some  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  He  too,  nowever,  came ;  and  the  house 
of  Cicero'  was  presently  crowded,  not  only  with 
numbere  of  the  equestrian  order  that  were  in 
arms  for  the  defence  of  his  person,  but  likewise 
with  many  senatore  whom  he  desired  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  ambassadora  of  the  Allobrom  now 
prisoners,  were  likewise  conducted  thither,  and 
the  lettera  found  upon  them  were  produced  un- 

rted.  Cicero  declared  his  intention  to  assemble 
senate  without  delay,  in  order  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  before  them.    Many  of  the  com- 

ny  were  of  opinion,  that  the  lettera  should  be 
;  opened,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  con- 
tained any  matter  of  so  much  moment,  as  to 
require  assembling  the  senate,  at  a  time  when  so 
great  an  alarm  was  likely  to  be  taken.  Cicero^ 
however,  having  no  doubt  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  matter,  over- 
ruled those  scruples^  and  the  senate  was  accord- 
ingly called.    Meantime  the  AUobroges  dropped 
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some  I'ljHiiwioiu  which  implied,  thai,  aims  were 
coDoealed  inthehooeeof  Cethegus.  This  oca- 
■oned  a  seaich  being  then  made,  and  a  conader- 
able  quantity  of  daggien  and  awoida  were  aocoid- 
ingly  found. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  lenate,  Yoltuidua  waa 
first  examined ;  ne  denied  his  knowledge  of  any 
treasonable  designs,  but  appeared  disconcerted ; 
and,  upon  being  reminded  of  the  reward  that  had 
been  offered  ibr  the  diaco^ery  of  any  plot  against 
the  state,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  ne  hmiself 
would  be  exposed  in  prevaricating,  he  confessed, 
that  the  lettera  seized  m  his  custody  were  sent  by 
the  pnetor  Lentnlus  and  others :  that  he  had  be- 
sides a  verbal  measage  to  Catiline,  informing 
him  that  the  plan  was  now  ready  for  execution ; 
that  the  station  of  every  person  was  assi^ed; 
that  some  were  appointed  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in 
different  places,  and  some  to  massacre  thdr  ene- 
mies in  tne  midst  of  the  confusion  that  was  likely 
to  he  occasioned  by  the  fire;  and  desiring  that 
Catiline,  in  order  to  support  his  friends,  and  to 
profit  by  the  diversion  tney  were  to  make  in  his 
nvoor  within  the  walls,  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  arm  the  slaves,  and  that  he  himself  should 
march  directly  to  Rome. 

The  deputies  of  the  AUobroges  beinff  next 
introduced,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  been 
charged  by  Lentulus^  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and 
Cassius,  with  assurances  of  support  to  the  coun- 
cil of  their  nation,  confirmed  by  oath,  accompa- 
nied with  directions,  without  delay,  to  march  a 
body  of  horse  into  Italy,  where  they  should  be 
joined  by  a  numerous  infantry,  and  receive  pro- 
per directions  in  what  manner  they  should  6r- 
ther  proceed ;  that,  to  encourage  them,  Lentulus 
quoted  a  prophecy,  found  in  the  collection  of  Uie 
Sybils^  by  which  his  himself  was  pointed  out  as 
the  thml  of  the  Comelii,^  destined  to  arrive  at  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome :  that  the  conspirators  had 
differed  about  the  time  of  executing  theii  design. 
Lentulus  was  of  opinion  it  should  be  deferred  to 
the  holy-days  in  December;  that  Cethegus,  not- 
withstanding, and  the  othen^  were  impatient,  and 
desired  a  nearer  day. 

The  suppoaed  conspiraton  were  next  caUed  in 
their  turns;  and  the  letters,  with  the  seals  un- 
broken, were  exhibited  before  them.  Cethegus, 
being  tbe  first  examined,  persisted  in  denying  hb 
knowledge  of  aiw  conspiracy ;  aocountea  for  tbe 
aims  that  were  found  in  his  house,  by  saying.  He 
was  curious  of  workmanship  of  that  nature,  and 
alwajTS  bought  what  he  liked.  He  maintained 
his  countenance  well,  till  his  letter  was  produced, 
and  then  fell  into  great  confusion,  as  the  seal  waa 
immediately  known  to  be  his. 

Lentulus  next,  with  great  confidence,  denied 
the  change;  affected  not  to  know  either  Yoltur- 
cius  or  the  ambassadors;  asked  them  upon  what 
occasion  they  ever  could  pretend  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  his  house  1  He,  however,  owned  the 
sea!  affixed  to  the  letter  that  was  now  produced 
against  him.  It  was  the  head  of  his  grand&ther. 
But  the  letter  beixiff  opened,  was  found  to  be 
unsigned,  and  in  the  folfowing  general  terms: 
"  The  bearer  will  inform  you  who  I  bul  Fear 
notliing.  Remember  where  you  stand ;  and  ne- 
glect nothinff.  Call  in  every  aid,  even  the  mean- 
est." WhiM  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  some 
Olio  a»ked  him,   u  he  had  never  quoted  the 
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Sybiline  msdea  to  theae  Ganlal  ConfiMmded 
with  this  question,  he  foi^ot  his  <fisgaise,  and 
oonfeaKd. 
Gabinius  too  was  at  last  brooght  to  own  lus 

Silt;  and  in  this  manner  the  oMispiracy  was 
ly  laid  open.  L.  Julius  Cesar,  the  consul  of 
the  fonner  year,  in  the  presence  of  Lentulus,  who 
was  married  to  his  sister,  gave  his  opinion,  that 
Ibis  unhappy  man  should  he  immediately  pot  to 
death.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  no  unprecedented 
measure.  My  grandiather,  Fulvius  Flaocus,  waa 
slain  by  order  of  the  consul  Gabinius.  His  sob 
was  tften  into  custody  and  put  to  death  in  pri- 
son." In  the  mean  time  Lentulus  waa  ordered  to 
divest  himself  of  the  ofilice  of  prstor,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  accomplices,  was  committed  to 
cloee  imprisonment.  This  Cornelius  Lentulus 
was  distuguished  by  the  name  of  Suia.  He  had 
been  consul  about  eight  yeare  before,  and  was  af- 
terwards, for  his  debaucheries,  struck  off  the  roUs 
of  the  senate.  He  had  now  again  condescended 
to  accept  of  the  office  of  prstor,  in  order  to  n- 
cover,  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  his  seat  in 
tbe  senate. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  to  apprehend  M. 
Ccparios,  who  bad  been  sent  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  Apulia,  together  with  P.  Furius,  Ma- 
gius  Chilo,  and  P.  iTmbrenuS)  who  had  first  in- 
troduced the  Gaulish  ambassadon  to  Gabiniua. 
The  senate  voted  thanks  to  the  consul  Cicero  for 
his  great  vigilance,  and  for  the  consummate  abi- 
lity he  had  wown  in  tbe  discovery  and  suppres- 
sion of  this  treasonable  design ;  to  tbe  pretors, 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  consul's  orders ; 
and  to  Antonius,  his  coUea^e,  for  having  de- 
tached himself  from  men  with  whom  be  was 
known  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  A  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  to  the  gods  was  l^ewise  decreed 
in  honour  of  the  consul^  and  in  consideration  of 
this  deliverance  of  the  city  from  fire,  of  the  peo- 
ple from  massacre,  and  of  Italy  firom  devastation 
and  war. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  called,  Cicero 
gave  this  account  of  the  proceedings  in  a  speech 
which  is  still  extant,^  ana  early  on  the  foUowing 
day  assembled  the  senate  to  delibcrale  on  the 
forther  resolutions  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
prisoners.  An  agent  had  been  busy  in  the  night 
to  raise  some  disturbance  in  favour  of  Lentulus; 
but  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  struck 
the  people  in  general  with  so  much  horror,  that 
not  only  such  as  were  possessed  of  property,  but 
every  inhabitant  trembled  for  his  own  person,  and 
for  the  safety  of  his  house.  The  avenues  to  the 
senate^  the  ca^td,  tbe  forum,  all  the  temples 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  break  of  day,  were 
crowded  with  armed  men.  The  consul  had  sum- 
moned the  equestrian  order  in  arms  to  protect  the 
senate,  and  citizens  of  every  rank  came  forth  to 
stren^en  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

When  the  senate  met,  the  members  differed  in 
their  judgmenL  Junius  Silanus,  one  of  the  con- 
suls-elecL  being  called  up  first  in  order,  declared 
himself  for  a  sentence  or  death.  Tiberius  Nero 
differed  from  him,  and  proposed  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. Tbe  majority,  however,  joined  Si- 
lanus, until  Caius  Julius  Caesar  spoke.  This  able 
advocate  declared  against  the  opmion  of  Silanus, 
not  as  too  severe,  but  as  contrary  to  luw ;  and  in 
sisted  on  the  danger' of  a  precedent  which  might 
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set  the  life  of  every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  a  vote 
in  the  senate.  Death,  he  said,  was  the  common 
destination  of  all  men;  what  no  one  could  avoid, 
and  what  the  wise  frequently  coveted.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  a  punishment ;  and  he  did  not  propose 
to  mitigate,  but  to  increase,  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  in  this  case.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  estates  of  the  prisoners  should  be  con- 
fiscated ;  that  their  persons  should. be  conmiitted 
for  life  to  the  keeping  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
affected  towns  in  Italy ;  and  that,  it  should  be  de- 
clared treason  for  any  one  hereafter  to  move  the 
senate  or  the  people  for  any  mitigation  of  their 
punishment 

Cssar  mi^ht  be  considered  as  uttering  what 
the  popular  Action  were  to  urge,  and  as  laying 
the  ground  upon  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  and  the  conduct  of  each  particuuir  mem- 
ber, might  be  afterwards  arraigned  before  the 
people.  The  terrors  of  the  Porcian  and  Sem- 
pronian  laws,  when  likely  to  be  urged  by  so^ 
powerful  an  advocate,  alarmed  the  greater  part  of 
the  senate.  Silanus  is  said  to  have  retracted  his 
opinion.  The  consul  submitted  the  question  to 
the  judgment  of  the  senate,  and  declared  his  wil- 
lingness to  execute  any  decree  they  should  form. 
He  treated  Caesar  with  great  respect,  and  laid 
hold  of  the  severe  terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
conspiracy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  future  conduct,  in 
case  the  proceedings  of  government,  with  respect 
to  the  matter  now  before  them,  should  hereafter 
be  questioned  or  brought  under  review.  "  The 
senate,"  he  observed,  "had  no  cause  to  dread  the 
imputation  of  cruelty.  It  was  mercy  to  prevent, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  a  crime  to  be  per- 
petrated in  so  much  blood.  If  this  crime  were 
not  prevented,  they  were  to  see  that  city,  the  re- 
sort of  nations,  and  the  light  and  ornament  of 
empire,  perish  at  one  blow.  Thev  were  to  see 
heaps  of^her  citizens  unburied,  and  lying  in  their 
blood ;  to  see  the  fuir  of  Cethegus  let  loose  in 
murder ;  to  see  Lentufus  become  a  king,  Catiline 
commanding  an  army,  and  every  where  to  hear 
the  cries  of  mothers,  to  see  the  flight  of  children, 
and  the  rape  of  virgins.  If  the  father  of  a  fa- 
mily," he  continued,  "should  spare  a  slave  who 
had  shed  the  blood  of  his  children,  who  had  mur- 
dered his  wife,  and  set  fire  to  his  dwelling,  how 
should  such  a  fiiUier  be  conaideredr^as  cruel,  or 
as  void  of  affection  1 

*<  He  desired  them  not  to  regard  what  was 
g^ven  out,  of  thdr  fiot  bein^  in  condition  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  vigorous  asainst  those  men.  He 
himself,  as  first  magistrate,  had  not  neglected  the 
necessary  precautions ;  uid  the  general  ardour 
with  which  all  ranka  of  men  concurred  in  the 
defence  of  their  ftmilies,  their  properties^  and  the 
seat  of  empire,  rendered  every  resolution  they 
could  take  secure  of  the  utmost  effect  The  fo- 
rum is  full,  all  the  temples  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  fiiU,  all  the  streets  and  avenues  to  this  place 
of  assembly  are  full  of  citizens  of  every  denomina- 
tion, armed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  He 
reouested  that  the  senate  would  issue  their  orders 
before  the  sun  went  down,  and  seemed  to  appre- 
hend dangerous  consequences,  if  these  matters 
were  left  undetermined,  and  the  city  exposed  to 
the  accidents  of  the  following  night  For  him- 
self, he  professed  to  have  ti^en  his  resohition. 
Although  he  felt  the  occasion  full  of  personal 
danger,  he  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  con- 
script fiUheis,''  he  said;  *«but,  if  he  feU  in  the 
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Ail  this  appean  to  have  passed  in  debate  before 
Cato  spoke.  This  virtuous  citizen,  thai  about 
thirty-tnree  yean  of  age^  had,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  taken  a  very  different  course  from  the 
youths  of  his  own  time,  and,  both  by  his  temper 
and  education,  was  averse  to  the  libertine  prin- 
ciples which  had  crept  into*  the  pities  and  the 
manners  of  the  age.  He  spoke  chiefly  in  answer 
to  Caius  CflBsar,  who^  he  olMerved,  seemed  to  mis- 
take the  question.  **  We  are  not  inquiring,"  he 
said,  **  what  is  the  proper  punishment  of  a  crime 
already  committed,  but  how  we  majr  defend  the 
republic  from  an  imminent  danger  with  which  it 
is  threatened.  It  is  proposed  to  send  the  prisoners 
to  safe  keeping  in  the  country.  Why  into  the 
oountiy  't  Because  perhaps  the  Action  of  profli- 
gate  atizens  is  more  numerous  in  Rome,  and 
may  rescue  them.  Is  Rome  the  only  place  to 
which  profligate  men  may  resort,  or  are  prisoners 
of  state  most  secure  where  the  jforce  or  govern- 
ment is  least  ?  This  proposal  is  surely  an  idle  one^ 
if  the  author  of  it  professes  to  entertain  any  fear 
of  these  men.  But  if,  in  this  aenexal  alarm  of  all  the 
dty,  he  and  such  persons  be  not  afraid,  so  much 
the  more  cause  have  we  to  be  on  our  guard.  We 
are  beset  with  enemies,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls.  Wliile  Catiline  with  fire  and  sword  ia 
hastening  to  your  gates,  you  hesitate,  whether  you 
will  cut  off  or  spare  his  associates,  that  are  taken 
with  the  torch  m  their  hands  and  the  dagger  at 
your  breast  I  You  must  strike  those  who  are  now 
m  your  power,  if  you  mean  to  intimidate  those 
who  are  coming  to  support  their  designs.  The 
remissness  or  the  vigour  which  you  now  show  vidil 
be  felt  in  the  camp  of  Catiline,  and  will  be  at- 
tended with  suitabie  effects.  I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  we  order  these  men,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  which  our  ancestors  followed  in  aU 
cases  of  treason  and  of  open  war  against  the 
commonwealth,  to  immediate  death.'^ 

Such  is  said  to  have  been  tibe  speech  of  Cato^ 
by  which  the  senate  was  determined  in  the  very 
momentous  resolution  which  was  taken  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and  however  little  we  may  be 
inclined  to  consider  such  oompositioRs  in  many 
parts  of  ancient  history  as  records  of  fiict,  mucn 
credit  is  due  to  this  representation,  as  it  is  given 
fcjr  a  person  who  himself  became  a  partizan  of 
Cssan  an2i  as  the  speech  itself  must  have  been 
offered  to  the  perusal  of  many  who  were  present 
at  the  delivery  of  it^  The  execution  of  the  pri- 
soners  was  accordingly  determined,  and  Comeuus 
Lratulus,  in  the  beguminf  of  the  following  night, 
was,  by  ordered  the  consm,  committed  to  avault- 
ed  dungeon  under  ground,  and  strangled.  His 
aooompBces  had  the  same  £ate ;  and  the  minds  of 
men,  though  soiBewhat  quieted  of  their  fean. 
were  nevertheless  stunned  with  the  scene,  and 
bdield  with  amazement  a  patrician  of  the  .Cor- 
nelian fiunily,  of  the  first  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth, who  himself  had  been  consul,  sufiering^ 
without  any  formal  trial,  h^  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner  of  justice.^ 

While  these  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome 


3  Cieero  in  Catilinam,  oral.  iv. 

4  The  more  credit  is  due  to  this  aocouat  of  Cato's 
speech,  tbat  the  speech  which  is  ascribed  to  Cicero  by 
the  same  hiitorian,  is  a  faithfUl  extract  ttom  the  ora- 
tion which  Btill  remains. 

5  Sallust.  BelL  Catil.  Car  erso  in  aententiam  Ca- 
toais  1  quia  verbis  lucoleatioribiis  et  piuribus,  ran 
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CatiUiie  was  endeavounng  to  aogment  his  force 
in  the  fidd.  He  found  about  two  thousand  men 
uodier  Malliua.  These  he  formed  into  two  le- 
monOi  and  as  his  party  increased  he  completed 
ueir  numbers.  He  refused  for  some  time  to  en- 
rol his  fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  many  took  refuge 
in  his  camp;  thinking  it  would  oiscredit  and 
weaken  his  cause  to  rest  any  part  of  it  on  this 
support.  But  the  freemen  tluit  jcnned  him  being 
ill  anned,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  neigh- 
boinrhood  of  the  mountains,  and  frequently  to 
change  his  ground,  to  avoid  an  engagement  with 
the  consul ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  in 
hopes  that  the  intended  bk>w  bei^  struck  at 
Rome,  a  general  defection  of  the  opposite  party 
would  ensue.  But  when  accounts  came  that  his 
design  had  iailed  in  the  dty,  and  that  his  fnindpal 
associates  were  no  more,  those  who  were  inclined 
to  his  cause  were  discouraged,  and  numbers  who 
bad  already  joined  him  began  to  fidl  o£  he  de- 
termined to  remove  to  a  mstance  from  his  ene- 
mies; and  for  this  purpose  directed  his  march  to 
a  pass  in  the  Apennines,  by  which  he  might 
escape  into  Gaul.  This  desb;n  the  Praetor  Me- 
teUus  had  foreseen,  made  a  forced  march  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  effect  of  it,  and  Catiline  at  last,  finding 
himself  beset  oA  every  quarter,  determined  to 
hazaid  a  battle.  Of  toe  armies  that  were  in  the 
field  against  him  he  chose  to  &oe  that  of  An- 


tonius;  either  because  it  lay  on  his  route  to  Ronoe, 
and,  if  defeated  or  removed,  might  open  his  way 
to  the  dty,  or  because  he  hoped  to  meet  in  thie 
commander  of  it  some  remains  of  inclination  in 
his  fiivour.  In  whatever  degree  these  hopes  were 
at  first  reasonably  conceived,  the^  ceased  to  have 
any  foundatbn ;  as  Antonius,  bemg  takrn  ill  had 
left  the  aimy  under  the  command  of  Petreiua. 
With  this  commander  Catiline  engaged  in  battle^ 
and,  after  many  efforte  of  valour  and  of  conduct 
fell  with  the  sreater  part  of  his  followers^  and 
thus  delivered  the  state  ftmn  a  desperate  enemy, 
whose  power  was  happily  not  eoual  to  his  de- 
signs, and  who  has  owed  much  of  nis  celebrity  to 
t&  orator  and  the  historian,  who  have  made  him 
the  subject  of  their  eloquent  compositions.  Sal- 
lust  appears  to  have  been  .so  intent  on  raiang  and 
finishing  particular  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  ne- 
glected the  goieral  order  of  his  narrative.  I  hav& 
^refore,  in  most  parts  of  the  relation,  preferred 
the  authority  of  Cicero  to  his.  This  great  man 
\vas  undoul>ted]y  best  informed,  and  he  rested  so 
modi  of  h&B  reputation  on  this  transaction,  that 
he  loses  no  Qpportunity  of  retuminjg  to  it,  and  iiL 
different  paxts  of  his  writings,  wEen  collected, 
has  furnished  a  pretty  full  narration,  of  drcum- 
stancee  respecting  the  origin  and  termination  of 
this  wild  and  mofligate  attempt  to  subvert  tho 
government  of  the  lepublic 
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IT  may  appear  strange,  that  any  age  or  pation 
shoul^  have  ramished  the  example  of  a  project 
conceived  in  so  much  guilt,  or  of  chaTacters  so 
atrodoos  as  those  under  which  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  are  described  by  the  eloquent  orator 
and  historian,!  from  whose  vmtings  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  conspiracy  are  collected  The 
scene,  however,  in  this  republic,  was  such  as  to 
have  no  parallel,  dther  in  the  past  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent nistory  of  mankind.  There,  wiu  less 
eovernment,  and  more  to  be  governed,  than  has. 
been  exhibited  in  any  other  instance.  The  peo- 
ple of  Italy  were  become  masters  of  the  known 
world ;  it  was  impossible  the^  could  ever  meet  in 
a  &ir  and  adequate  convention.  They  were  re- 
presented by  jMrtial  meetings  or  occasional  tu- 
multe  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  people  on  any  aubject  was  to  raise  a  rioC 
Individuals  were  vested  with  powers  ahnost  dis- 
cretionary in  the  provinces^  or  continually  aspired 
to  such  situations.  The  noimnal  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  often  led  b^  profligate  persons, 
impatient  of  ^vemment,  m  haste  to  eovem. 
Ruined  in  their  fortunes  by  private  procugality, 
or  by  the  public  expense  in  solidting  honours; 
tempted  to  repair  theur  ruins  by  oppression  and 
extortion  where  they  were  entrusted  with  com- 
mand, or  by  desperate  attempto  against  the  go- 

eandem  oompcelienderat.   doer,  ad  Atticnm,  lib.  zii- 
epiat.  81. 
1  Ciaero  in  Ballnst. 


yemment  of  their  comitry  if  disappointed  in  their 
hopes.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  prevailing 
practices  disorderly,  but  the  law  itself  was  erro- 
neous ;3  adofited  indeed  at  first  by  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple^ because  it  secured  the  persons  and  the  rights 
of  mdividuals,  but  now  anxiously  preserved  hj 
their  posterity,  because  it  gave  a  license  to  theu: 
crimes. 

The  provinces  were  to  be  retained  by  tbe  forces 
of  Italy ;  the  Italians  themsdves  by  the  ascendant 
of  the  capital  I  and  in  this  capital  all  was  confu- 
sion and  ansirchy,  except  where  the  senate,  by 
its  authority  and  the  wisdom  of  ite  counsel  pre- 
vailed It  was  expedient  for  the  people  to  restrain 
the  abuses  of  the  aristocratical  power ;  but  when 
the  sovereignty  was  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
collective  body  of  the  Roman  people,  the  anarchy 
and  oonfrunen  that  [Nrevailed  at  Rome  spread  from 
one  extremity  df  ber  dominion  to  the  other.  Tho 
provinces  were  oppressed,  not  upon  a  regular 
plan  to  aggxandize  t4ie  state,  but  at  the  pleasure 
of  ifldividiuls,  to  enrich  a  few  of  the  most  out- 
rageous and  profligate  dtizens.  The  people  were 
often  assembled  to  erect  arbitrary  powen^  under 


S  Lex  Valeria  et  Porcia  de  tergo  Civium  lata.  Liv. 
lib.  ii.  c  a  lib.  iii.  c  55.  lib.  z.  c  9.  By  these  laws  a 
Roman  dtisen  could  not  be  imprisoned,  any  more  than 
suilbr  punishment,  before  eonviction;  be  might  stop 
any  prooeedins  against  him  by  an  appeal  to  the  people 
at  large ;  and,  Ming  at  liberty  during  trial,  might  with- 
draw whenever  be  pezceived  the  aeatenoe  likaly  to  ba 
given  against  biqi. 
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the  pretence  of  popular  government.  The  puh- 
lic  interests  and  tne  order  of  the  state  were  ui 
perpetual  struggle  with  the  pretensions  of  single 
ana  of  profligate  men.  Jn  such  a  situation  there 
were  many  temptations  to  be  wicked ;  and  in  such 
a  situation,  likewise,  minds  that  were  tnmed  to 
integrity  and  honour  had  a  proportionate  sprinff 
to  their  exertions  and  pursuits.  The  range  of 
the  human  character  was  great  and  extensive, 
and  men  were  not  likely  to  trifle  within  narrow 
bounds ;  they  were  destmed  to  be  good  or  to  be 
wicked  in  the  highest  measure,  and,  by  iheir 
strug^les^  to  exhibit  a  scene  interestirig  and  in- 
structive beyond  any  other  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Among  the  causes  that  helped  to  carry  the 
«  characters  of  men  in  this  age  to  such  distant  ex- 
tremes, ma}r  be  reckoned  the  phikwophy  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  lately  come  into  fashion,  and 
whicli  was  much  affected  by  the  higher  ranks*of 
men  iii  the  state.'  Literature  being,  by  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  multiplying  copies  of  booksj^ 
connned  to  persons  having  wetdth  and  power,  it 
was  .considered  as  a  distinction  of  rank,  and  was 
received  not  only  as  a  useful,  but  as  a  fiishionable 
aocompUshment  The  lessons  of  the  school  were 
considered  as  the  elements  of  every  liberal  and 
active  profession,  and.  they  were  practised  at  the 
bar,  in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  and  every  where 
In  the  conduct  of  real  affiuis.  Philosophy  was 
considered  as  an  ornament,  as  well  as  a  real 
foundation  of  strength,  ability,  and  wisdom  in 
the  practice  of  life.  Men  of  the  world,  instead 
of  being  ashamed  of  their  sect,  affected  to  employ 
its  language  on  every  important  occasion,  and 
to  be  governed  by  its  rules  so  much  as  to  assume, 
in  compliance  with  particular  systems,  distinc- 
tions of  manners  and  even  of  dress.  They  em- 
braced their  forms  in  philosophy,  as  the  sectaries 
in  modern  times  have  embraced  theirs  in  re- 
ligion; and  probably  in  the  one  case  honoured 
their  choice  by  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and 
the  regularity  of  their  practice,  much  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  have  done  in  the  other. 

In  these  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic 
the  sect  of  Epicurus  appears  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  what Fabricius wished, on  hearingthe tenets 
of  this  philosophy, -for  the  enemies  of  Rome,  had 
now  befallen  her  citizens.'  Men  were  glutted 
with  national  prosperity ;  they  thought  that  they 
were  bom  to  enjoy  what  their  fathers  had  won, 
and  saw  not  the  use  of  those  austere  and  arduous 
virtues  by  which  the  state  had  increased  to  its 
present  greatness.  The  votaries  of  this  sect  as- 
cribed the  formation  of  the  world  to  chance,  and 
denied  the  existence  of  Providence.  They  re- 
solved the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
honour  and  dishonour,  into  mere  appellations  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Every  man's  pleasure  was 
to  himself  the  supreme  rule  of  estimation  and  of 
action.  All  good  was  private.  The  public  was 
a  mere  imposture,  that  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed, perhaps  to  defraud  the  ignorant  of  their 


3  Vid  Cioero'i  Philosophical  Works. 

4  The  grandees  bail  their  slaves  aometimes  educated 
to  serve  as  secretaries  to  themselves,  or  as  preoeptors 
to  tlieir  children. 

5  Soe  Pluurch.  in  Pyrr.  The  philosopher  Cyneas,  in 
thb  hearing  of  Fabricius,  entertained  his  prince  with 
an  nr(?iimcnt«  to  prove  that  pleasure  was  the  chief 
good.  Fabricius  wished  that  the  enemies  of  Rome 
might  long  entertain  such  tenets. 


private  enjcmnenta,  while  it  furnished  the  eon- 
veniencies  of  the  wise.<  To  persons  so  instructed, 
the  care  of  families  and  of  states,  with  whatever 
else  broke  in  upon  the  enjoyments  of  pleasure 
and  ease,  must  appear  among  the  follies  or  human 
•life.  And  a  sect  under  these  imputatbns  might 
be  considered  as  patrons  of  licentiousness,  both 
in  morality  and  reugion,  and  declared  enemies  to 
mankind.  Yet  the  Epicureans,  when  urged  in 
argument  by  their  opponents,  made  some  conces- 
sions in  religion,  and  many  more  in  morality. 
They  admitted  the  existence  of  ^ods,  hut  sup- 
posed those  beings  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  have 
any  concern  in  human  affairs.  They  owned 
that,  although  the  value  of  virtue  was  to  be  mm- 
surcd  by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  yet  true  pleasure 
was  to  be  found  in  virtue  alone;  and  that  it  might 
be  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  even  in  the 
midst  or  bodily  pain.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
cMon  on  the  side  of  morality,  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  this  sect,  representing  virtue  as  a  mere 
prudent  choice  among  the  pleasures  to  which  men 
are  variously  addicted,  served  to  suppress  the  spe- 
cific sentiments  of  conscience  and  elevation  of 
mind,  and  to  change 'the  reproaches  of  criminali- 
ty, profligacy,  or  viJeness,  by  which  even  bad  men 
are  restramed  from  iniquity,  into  mere  imputations 
of  mistake,  or  variations  dT  taste. 

Other  sects,  particularly  that  of  the  Stoioi^ 
maintained,  afanoet  in  eveiy  particular,  the  re 
verse  of  these  tenets.  They  maintamed  tiia 
reality  of  Providence,  and  of  a  common  interest 
of  goodness  and  of  justice,  for  which  Providence 
was  exerted,  and  in  which  all  rational  creatures 
were  deeply  •concerned.  They  allowed,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  we  prefer  or  reject  the  objecte  that  present 
themselves  to  us,  but  that  the  choice  which  we 
makc^  not  the  event  of  our  efforts^  decides  our 
happiness  or  our  misery;  that  right  and  wroiig 
are  the  most  important  and  the  only  grounda 
upon  which  we  can  at  all  times  safely  proceed  in 
our  choice,  and  that,  in  coinpariaon  to  this  difler- 
ence,  every  thing  else  is  of^no  account;  that  a 
just  man  will  ever  act  as  if  there  was' nothing 
good  but  what  b  right,  and  nothing  evil  but 
what  is  wrong;  that  tne  Epicureans  mistook  hu- 
man nature  when  they  supposed  all  ite  principles 
resolvable  into  appetites  for  pleasure^  or  aversions 
to  pain ;  that  honour  and  dishonour,  excellence 
and  defect,  were  considerations  which  not  only 
led  to  much  nobler  ends,  but  which  were  of  much 
greater  po^er  in  commanding  the  human  will ; 
the  love  of  pleasure  was  grovelling  and  vile,  was 
the  source  of  dissipation  and  of  sloth ;  the  love 
of  excellence  and  honour  was  aspiring  and  noble^ 
and  led  to  the  greatest  exertions  and  the  highest 
attainmente  of  our  nature.  They  maintained 
that  there  is  no  private  good  separate  from  the 
public  good ;  that  the  same  qualities  of  the  under- 
standing and  the  heart,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
courage,  which  are  good  for  the  individual,  are  so 
likewise  for  the  pubfic;  that  these  blessings  every 
man  may  possess,  independent  of  fortune  or  the 
will  of  other  men ;  and  that  whoever  does  possess 
them  has  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  feai^ 
and  can  have  but  one  sort  of  emotion,  that  or 
satisfaction  and  jojr ;  that  his  affections,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  station,  as  a  creature  of  God,  and 
as  a  member  of  society,  lead  him  to  act  for  the 
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good  of  mankind ;  and  that  for  himaelf  he  has 
nothing  more  to  deon^  than  the  happineaa  of 
acting  tlUB  part.  These,  they  said,  were  the  tenets 
of  reason  leading  to  perfection,  which  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  every  person  who  nwans  to  preserve 
his  integrity,  or  to  consult  his  happiness,  and 
towards  which  every  one  may  advance,  although 
no  one  has  actually  reached  it 

Other  sects  afiected  to  find  a  middle  way  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  attempted,  in  soecula- 
tion,  to  render  their  doctrines  more  plausible;  that 
IS,  more  agreeable  to  ccnnmon  opinions  than  either ; 
but  were,  in  fifbt,  of  no  farther  moment  in  human 
life  than  as  they  approached  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these  opposite  systems. 

CflBsar  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus ;  Cato  those  of  Zeno.  The  first,  in 
compliance  with  fashion,  or  from  the  bias  of  an 
original  temper.  The  other,  from  the  force  of 
conviction,  as  well  as  from  the  predilection  of  a 
warm  and  ingenuous  mind.  When  such  cha- 
racters occur  together,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
them  in  contrast.  When  Sallust  writes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  in  the  case  of  the  Cati- 
Une  conspiracy,  he  seems  to  overlook  every  other 
character,  to  dwell  upon  these  alone.  Cossar,  at 
the  time  when  this  historian  flourished,  had  many 
claims  to  his  notice  ;^  hut  Cato  could  owe  it  to 
nothing  bat  the  force  of  truth.  He  was  distin- 
^ished  from  his  infiincy  by  an  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate di5po8ition.  This  part  of  his  character  is 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  his  attachment  to  his 
brother  Cicpio,  and  the  vehement  sorrow  with 
which  he  was  seized  at  his  death.  It  is  mention- 
ed, on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  dictator  Sylla, 
when  he  was  with  difHculty  restrained  by  the 
discretion  of  his  tutor  from  some  act  or  expression 
of  indi^rnation  against  this  real  or  ap^rcnt  vio- 
lator of  pul)lic  justice.  He  had  from  nis  infancy, 
according  to  Plutarch,  a  resolution,  a  steadiness, 
and  a  composure  of  mind  not  to  be  moved  by  flat- 
tery, nor  to  be  shaken  by  threats.  Without 
Sawning  or  insinuation,  he  was  the  favourite  of 
his  companions,  and  had,  by  hb  unaffected  geno- 
roai^and  courage,  the  pnncipal  place  in  their 
confidence.  Though  in  appearance  stern  and 
Inflexible,  he  was  warm  in  his  affections,  and 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice. 
Such  are  the  marks  of  an  original  temper  aflixed 
by  historians  as  the  characters  gf  his  infancy  and 
early  youth.  So  fiUed  by  nature,  he  imbibed 
with  ease  an  opinion,  that  profligacy,  cowardice, 
and  malice,  were  the  only  evils  to  be  f^red; 
courage,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  the  only  good 
to  be  coveted;  and  that  the  proper  care  of  a  man 
on  every  occasion  is,  not  wnat  is  to  happen  to 
him,  but  what  he  himself  is  to  do.  With  this 
profession  he  became  a  striking  contrast  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  to  Cssar  in  particu- 
lar, not  only  a  contrast,  but  a  resolute  opponent ; 
and  though  he  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient 
counterpoise,  yet  he  afforded  always  much  weight 
to  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.  They  were 
both  of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  penetra- 
tion ;  the  one  to  distinguish  what  was  best;  the 
other  to  distingubh  the  most  effectual  means  for 
the  attainment  of  any  end  on  which  he  was  bent 
It  were  to  mistake  entirely  the  scene  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  to  judge  of  their  abilities  from 
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the  event  of  their  different  panmits.  Those  irf" 
Cato  were  by  their  nature  a  series  of  stmgglea 
with  ahnost  insurmountable  difficulties :  those  of 
Caesar  a  Constant  endeavour  te  seize  the  advan- 
tages of  which  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  the 
age,  except  when  he  was  resisted  by  persons 
bent  on  the  same  purpose  with  himself,  gave  him 
an  easy  possession.  Cato  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  Older  of  civil  government,  however  des- 
perate, because  this  was  the  part  it  became  him 
to  act,  and  in  which  he  chose  to  live  and  to  die. 
Csyar  proposed  to  overturn  it ;  -because  he  wished 
to  (tispose  of  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the 
state  at  his  own  pleasure. 

Cssar,  as  versatile  in  his  gemus  as  Catc^  .was 
steady  and  inflexibl^b  could  personate  any  cha- 
racter, and  support  any  cause;  in  debate  he 
could  derive  his  arguments  from  any  topic;  from 
topics  of  pity,  of  whkh  he  was  insensible ;  from 
topics  of  justice  and  public  good,  for  which  he 
had  no  regard.  His  vigour  in  resisting  personal 
insults  and  wrongs  app(»red  in  his  early  youth, 
when  he  withstood  the  imperious  qommands  of 
Sylla  to  part  with  his  wife,  toe  daughter  of  Cinna, 
and  when  he  revenged  the  insults  offered  by  the 
pirates  to  himself;  out  while  his  temper  might 
be  supposed  the  most  animated  and  warm,  he 
veas  not  involved  in  business  by  a  predilection  for 
any  of  the  interests  on  which  the  state  was  di- 
vided. So  long  as  the  appetites  of  youth  were 
sufficient  to  occupy  him,  be  saw  every  object  of 
state,  or  of  faction,  with  indifference,  and  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  But  even  in  this  period,  by  . 
lus  apphcation  and  genius,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  eminent,  he  made  a  distinffuished  progress  in 
letters  and  eloquence.  When  he  turned  his  mind 
to  objects  of  ambition,  the  same  personal  vigour 
which  appeared  in  his  youth,  became  still  more 
conspicuous;  but,  unfortunately,  his  pasdons 
were  ill  directed,  and  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
authority  that  was  exercised  by  the  senate,  and 
the  restramts  of  the  law  on  himselfj  as  an  insult 
and  a  wrong. 

Cfcsar  h^  attained  to  seven-and-thirty  yeais 
of  age  before  he  took  any  part  as  a  member  of 
the  commonwtelth.  He  then  courted  the  popu- 
lace in  preference  to  the  senate  or  better  sort  of 
the  people,  and  made  his  first  «ppeannce  in  sup- 
port of  the  profligate,  against  the  order  and  au- 
thority of  government  With  persons  of  desperate 
fortune  and  abandoned  manners^  he  early  bore 
the  character  of  liberality  and  friendsliip.  They 
received  him  as  a  generous  patron,  come  to  rescue 
them'  from  the  morose  severity  of  those  who 
judged  of  public  merits  by  the  standard  of  public 
virtue,  ana  who  declared  against  practices,  how- 
ever fashionable,  which  were  inconsistent  with 
public  safety.  Himselfj  a  person  of  the  greatest 
abilities,  and  the  most  accomplished  talents,  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  live  on  terms  of  equality 
with  the  greatest  men  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
the  worl(C  he  chose  to  start  up  as  the  cmef  among 
those  who,  being  abandoned  to  every  vice,  saw 
the  remains  of  virtue  in  their  country  with  dis- 
taste and  aversion.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
avocations  of  pleasure^  or  from  the  sloth  which 
accompanies  the  languor  of  disapation,  his  ambi* 
tion  or  desire  to  counteract  the  established  govern* 
ment  of  his  copntiy,  and  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  commonwealth,  became  extreme.  To  this 
passion  he  sacrificed  every  sentiment  of  friend- 
ship or  animosity,  of  honourj  interest,  resentment^ 
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or  hatred.  The  phSoiophy  which  taught  men 
to  look  for  enjoyment  indiscriminately  wherever 
it  pleased  them  most,  found  a  ready  acceptance  in 
such  a  disposition.  But  While  he  possibly  availed 
himself  of  the  speculations  of  Epicurus  to  justify 
his  choice  of  an  object,  he  was  not  inferior  to  the 
followers  of  Zeno^  in  vigorous  efforts  and  active 
exertions  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  Being 
about  seven  years  younger  than  Pompey,  and 
three  years  older  than  Cato;  the  first  he  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  prop  to  his  ambition,  but 
probably  never  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  rival ; 
the  other,  from  a  fixed  animosity  of  opposite  na- 
tures, and  from  having  felt  him  as  a  continual 
opponent  in  all  his  designs,  he  sincerely  hated. 

Cato  began  his  mihtary  service  in  the  army 
that  was  formed  against  the  gladiators,  and  con- 
cluded it  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  the  prstor 
Rubrius,  in  Macedonia,  while  Pompey  remained 
in  Sjrria.  He  was  about  three-ana-thirty  years 
of  age  when  he  made  his  speech  relating  to  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline ;  and  by  the  decisive  and 
resolute  spirit  he  had  shown  on  this  occasion, 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  support  of 
the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  authority  of  the  senate.' 
To  this  body,  as  Ufual,  every  migrant  disorder 
repressed  was  a  victory.  The  discovery  of  a  de- 
sign so  odious  as  that  of  Catiline,  covered  under 
popular  pretences,  greatly  weakened  their  antago- 
nists. One  of  the  firet  uses  they  proposed  to 
make  of  their  advantage,  was  to  have  Cato  elected 
among  the  tribunes  of  the  subseouent  year.  His 
services  were  likely  to  be  wanted  in  opposition  to 
Metellus  Nepos,  then  arrived  from  tne  army  of 
Pornpey,  with  recommendations  from  his  general 
to  oner  himself  a  candidate  for  the  same  office ; 
and,  as  was  expected,  to  start  some  new  gratifi- 
cation to  the  ambition  or  vanity  of  this  insatiable 
suitor  for  personal  consideration. 

It  had  not  yet  appeared  what  part  Pompey  was 
to  take  in  the  disputes  that  were  likely  to  arise 
on  the  legality  or  expedience  of  the  late  mea- 
sures ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  wished 
to  hold  the  balance  of  parties,  and  that  he  would 
come  prepared  for  the  part  that  was  most  likely 
to  promote  his  own  importance.'  Metellus  was 
sent  on  before  him  to  be  supported  by  his  friends 
in  the  canvass  for  the  omce  of  tribune,  and 
with  instructions  to  take  such  measures  as- were 
likely  to  &vour  the  pretensions  of  his  general. 
The  leading  men  of  the  senate  were  now,  for 
some  time,  aware  of  the  intrigues  of  Pompey,  and 
bore,  with  indignation,  the  personal  superiority 
which  he  affected  even  to  the  first  and  most  re- 
spected of  their  order.  They  took  occasion,  in 
the  present  crisis,  to  mortif;^  him  by  admitting 
Lucullus  and  Metellus  Creticus  to  the  triumplw 
to  which,  by  their  victories  in  Pontus  and  in 
Crete,  they  were  long  entitled.  Hitherto  their 
claims  had  been  overruled4>y  the  popular  faction, 
either  to  annoy  the  senatorian  party,  to  which 
they  were  attached,  or  to  flatter  Pompey,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  equally  averse  to  the  honours 
of  both.  They  had  waited  in  Italy  about  three 
years,  and,  in  the  manner  of  those  who  sue  for  a 
triumph,  had  abstained  from  entering  the  cit;^, 
and  still  retained  the  fiisces  or  ensigns  of  their 
late  command.' 

Lucullus,  having  obtained  the  honour  that  was 
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doe  to  him,  seemed  to  be  aatiafled  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right ;  and,  as  if  merely  to 
show  wiUi  what  sort  of  enemy  he  had  fought,  he 
entered  the  dtv  with  a  few  of  the  Armenian 
horsemen  casea  in  armour,  a  few  of  the  aimed 
chariots  winged  with  scythes,  and  about  sixty  of 
the  officers  and  courtiers  of  Mithridates,  who 
were  his  captives.  He  ordered  the  spoils  he  had 
gained,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  war,  the  prows 
of  the  galties  he  had  taken,  to  be  displayed  to 
public  view  in  the  jgieat  circus,  and  concluded  the 
solemnity  with  givmg  a  feast  to  the  people.  The 
senate  hoped  for  his  support  against  the  ambition 
of  Pompey,  and  the  factious  designs  of  the  popu- 
Ur  leaders ;  biit  he  was  disffustal,  and  scarcely 
ever  after  took  any  part  in  the  aflaira  of  state. 

The  triumph  of  Metellus  Creticus  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  accession  of  the  following  con- 
suls, P.  Junius  Silanus  and  Lucius  Murnna, 
after  whose  election,  Cicero,  before  he  had  vir 
cated  his  own  office  of  consul,  had  occasion  to 
defend  his  own  intended  successor,  Murcna, 
against  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  upon  the 
statute  of  Calpurnius,  by  Servius  Sulpicius,  one 
of  his  late  competitors,  supported  by  Cato  and 
others.  The  oration  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  is  a  curious  example  of  the  topics 
which,  under  popular,  governments,  enter  even 
into  judicial  pleadings.  Great  part  of  it  consists 
in  a  ridicule  of  law  terms ;  because  Sulfncius,  one 
of  the  prosecutors,  was  accustomed  to  ^ve  coun- 
sel to  tus  friends  who  consulted  him  m  mattera 
of  law ;  and  in  a  ridicule  oi  the  stoic  philosophy, 
because  Cato,  another  prosecutor,  was  supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
Cato  made  no  other  remark  on  this  pleading,  but 
that  the  republic  was  provided  with  a  merry  con- 
sul. The  aij^ment  appeared  sufficiently  strong 
on  the  side  of  Mursna,  and  he  wasacqmtted. 

At  the  close  of  this  trial,  Cicero,  about  to  re- 
sign his  power  with  the  usual  asseveration,  upon 
oath,  that  he  had  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  discharged  his  trust ;  he  proposed,  at 
the  same  time,  to  harangue  the  people,  but  was 
ordered  by  Metellus,  already  elected,  and  acting 
in  capacity  of  tribune,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
terms  of  his  oath.  He  accordingly  refrained  from 
speaking ;  but  instead  of  swearing  simply,  that  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  took  an  oath 
that  he  had  preserved  the  republic^  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  that  Calo,  now  another 
of  the  tribunes,  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  alluding 
to  the  suppression  of  the  late  conspiracy,  called 
Cicero  the  father  of  his  country  ;^  and  from  this 
time  entered  upon  an  opposition  to  his  colleague, 
Metellus,  which  was  not  likely  to  drop  while  they 
continued  in  office. 
Soon  afler  the  accession  of  the  new  magistrates^ 
a  .storm  began  to  gather,  which, 
though  still  aimed  at  the  party  of 
the  senate,  burst  at  last  in  a  personal 
attack  upon  the  late  consul,  who  had 
been  the  author  or  instrument  of 
the  senate  in  the  summary  proceed- 
ings against  the  aocompUoes  of  Catilme.  Me- 
tellus Nepos  seems  to  have  come  from  Asia,  and, 
to  have  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune,  with  a' 
particular  desijgn  to  bring  about  the  introduction 
of  Pompey  with  his  army  into  Rome ;  and  he 
was  joined  in  this  project  by  Caius  JuUus  Csaar, 
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now  in  the  office  of  pnetor,i  who  chose  to  sapport 
the  tribune,  as  an  act  of  hoetility  to  the  senate,  if 
not  as  the  means  of  disemlxirrassing  himself  from 
the  present  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  consequence  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Caesar, 
the  tribune  Metellus  moved  in  the  senate,  as  had 
been  usual  in  the  times  of  its  highest  authority, 
for  leave  to  propose  a  decree  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  recalling  Pompey  from  Asia  at  the 
heaa  of  his  forces,  in  order  to  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  terms 
he  afterwards  employed  to  the  people,  had  been 
violated  by  the  arbitrary  administration  of  Cicero. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  perty  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  suDJect  of  the  late 
executions;  and  Pompey  was,  in  this  manher, 
offered  to  the  popular  party  as  their  leader,  to 
avenge  the  supposed  wrongs  they  had  received. 
Cato,  when  tne  matter  was  proposed  in  the 
senate^  endeavoured  \o  persuade  Metellus  to  drop 
it,  reminded  him  of  the  dignity  of  his  fimiily, 
which  had  been  always  a  pnncipal  ornament  and 
support  to  the  state.  This  treatment  served  only 
to  raise  the  presumptbn  of  Metellus,  and  brought 
on  a  violent  altercation  between  the  tribunes. 
The  senate  applauded  Cato^  but  had  not  autho- 
rity enough  to  prevent  the  motion  which  was 
proposed  from  bemg  made  to  the  ^ple. 

Metellus,  apprehending  an  obstmate  resistance 
from  his  colleague,  endeavoured  to  fill  the  place 
of  assembly  with  his  own  partizans ;  and,  on  the 
evening  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  intimidate 
his  opponents,  paraded  in  the  streets  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  men  in  arms.  The  friends 
and  relatbns  of  the  other  tribunes  earnestly  be- 
seeched  them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  But, 
on  3ie  following  day,  the  other  party  being  al- 
ready assembled  by  Metellus,  at  the  temple  of 
Castor,  and  Che  place  having  been  in  the  night 
occupied  by  persons  under  his  direction,  armed 
with  sticks,  swords,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  3 
Cato  went  forth  attended  only  by  Minucius  Ther 
mus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  a  few  friends. 
They  were  joined  by  numbers  in  the  streets,  who 
could  not  accompany  them  to  their  place,  being 
prevented  by  the  multitude  of  armed  men  that 
already  crowded  the  avenues  and  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  But  they  themselves,  from  resoect  to 
their  office,  being  suffered  to  pasb,  dragged  along 
with  them  through  the  crowd,  as  an  aid,  in  case 
any  violence  were  offered.  Munatiua,  a  citizen 
much  attached  to  Cato.  When  they  came  to  the 
bench  of  tribunes,,  they  found  that  Metellus,  with 
the  pnetor  Julius  Cssar,  had  taken  their  places 
there ;  and  that,  in  order  to  concert  their  opera- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  they  weT« 
doeelj^  seated  together.  Cato^  to  diaappomt  this 
intention,  forced  himself  in  betwixt  them,  and, 
when  the  ordinary  officer  began  to  read  the  in- 
tended decree,  interposed  his  negative,  and  for- 
bade him  to  proceed.  Metellus  himself  seizfed  the 
writing,  and  began  to  read ;  but  Cato  snatched  it 
out  or  his  han(U.  McteUus  endeavoured  to  re- 
peat the  substance  of  it  from  his  memorv.  Ther- 
.mus  clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth.  A  general 
silence  remained  in  the  assembly,  till  Metellus, 
having  made  a  signal  for  his  party  to  clear  the 
comitiom  of  their  enemies,  a  great  tumult  and 
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confusion  arose;  and  the  tribmifls  who  opposed 
Metellus  were  in  imminent  danger.  The  senators 
had  met  in  mourning,  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
evils  which  threatened  the  commonwealth ;  and 
now,  under  the  apprehension  of  some  signal  ca- 
lamity, gave  a  charge  to  the  consuls  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  or  to  restore  the  pubuc  peace.* 

In  consequence  of  this  chai^  the  consul  Mu- 
nena  appeared  with  a  body  oi  men  in  arms,  had 
the  gooa  fortune  to  rescue  Cato  and  Minucius 
ThermuB ;  and  probably  by  this  seasonable  inter- 
position effaced  any  remains  of  misunderstanding 
which  might  have  subsisted  between  Cato  ana 
himselfj  on  account  of  the  prosecution  for  bribery 
which  followed  the  late  elections.* 

Metellues  after  the  tumult  was  composed, 
having  again  obtained  silence,  b^n  to  read  the 
proposed  decree ;  but  the  senatonan  party,  head- 
ed oy  the  consuJs,  being  then  in  the  comitium, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed ;  and,  together 
with  the  pnetor  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  retired  from 
the  assembly.  From  this  time^  these  officers  made 
no  attempt  to  resume  their  motion,  but  complain- 
ed that  the  government  was  usurped  by  a  violent 
fiiction,  un&T  whom  even  die  persons  of  the  tri- 
bunes were  unsafe;  and  Metellus,  as  if  forced  to 
break  through  the  rules  which  obliged  th^  tri- 
bunes to  constant  residence  at  Rome,  abandoned 
the  city,  even  left  Italy,  and  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Pompey  in  Asia,  from  which  he  was  lately  ar- 
rived.* He  had  already  threatened  his  opponents 
at  Rome  with  the  resentment  and  military  power 
of  his  general,  and  now  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  army  and  their  commander  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set  to  them  by  Sylla  and 
his  lej^ons,  when  oppressed  citizens^  a  description 
in  which  he  now  comprehended  himself  fled  to 
them  for  protection  ana  revenge. 

It  majr  well  be  supposed,  that  Ciesar,  remem- 
bering his  own  escape  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ma- 
rian fection,  and  considering  Pompey  as  the  head 
of  an  opposite  interest,  and  a  prindpEd  obstacle  to 
his  own  ambition,  must  look  upon  him  with  some 
degree  of  personal  dislike  and  animosity ;  but  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  sufficiently  showed  how 
little  he  was  the  dupe  of  any  passion  or  senti- 
ment which  had  a  tendency  to  check  his  pursuits. 
Meaning  for  the  present  only  to  weaKeh  the 
senate,  and  to  step  in  before  them  in  the  favour 
of  Pompey ;  he  undertook  the  cause  even  of  a 
rival,  and  would  have  joined  the  populace,  in  de- 
livering the  commonwealth  into  his  hands,  rather 
than  remain  under  a  government  which  he  hated. 
But  if  he  really  meant  to  overthrow  the  senate 
by  force,  he  mistook  his  instrument.  Pompey, 
no  doubt,  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pire, and  wished  to  reign  in  the  city  with  a  mili- 
tary power;  but  even»this  he  desired  to  receive 
as  the  fruit  of  consideration  and  personal  respect, 
and  he  ever  hoped  to  make  the  people  bestow  it, 
and  even  force  him  to  accept  of  it  as  their  gift. 
For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  so  many  agents 
and  retainers  to  sound  his  praise ;  and  for  tliis 
purpose  he  had  recently  sent  Metellus  Nepos 
rrom  his  camp  to  take  upon  him  the  functions  cf 
a  popular  tribune;  but  having  failed  of  his  object, 
he  by  no  means  could  think  of  extorting  it  by 
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force.  No  one  ever  conited  distinction  with  a 
more  incessant  emulation  to  his  rivak;  but  he 
was  entirely  dependent  on  the  public  opinion  for 
any  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in  the  poesDssion  of 
power.  Trusting  to  this  last  part  of  his  character, 
CsBsar,  though  himself  of  unbounded  ambition, 
was  not  yet  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of  Pomfjey, 
and  thought  that  he  was  safe  even  in  offering 
him  the  dominion  of  the  state.  Pompey  was,  at 
this  conjuncture,  with  his  army  moving  towa^s 
Italy,  and  his  coming  was  matter  of  great  solici- 
tude to  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth^  who 
feared  that,  in  return  to  the  affront  of  his  not 
being  invited  to  come  with  his  army,  upon  the 
motion  of  M etellus,  he  would  employ  it  in  person 
to  enforce  his  commands.  Upon  his  am^  at 
Brundusium,  however,  as  formerly  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  he  dispelled  those  tears  by  an 
immediate  dismission  oi  the  troops,  with  instruc- 
tions merely  that  they  would  attend  at  his  tri* 
umph.  He  himself  came  forward  to  Rome  with 
the  single  equipage  of  his  proconsular  rank.  Mul- 
titudes of  every  condition  went  'forth  to  receive 
him,  and  with  shouts  and  acclamations  recom- 
pensed the  moderation  with  which  he  acquiesced 
in  the  condition  of  a  citizen. 

CflBsar,  from  whatever  motive  be  acted  in  re- 
sard  to  Pompey,  gave  every  other  sign  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  senate,  and  employed  the  name  of 
this  rising  favourite  of  the  people,  to  mortify  such 
of  the  members  in  particmar  as  were  objects  of 
personal  animosity  to  himself.  The  repairs  or 
lebuildinff  of  the  capitol  being  finished  about  this 
time,  the  nonour  of  dedicating  the  edifice,  and  of 
being  named  in  the  inscription  it  was  to  bear,  had, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  been  conferred  on 
(Jatttlus,  under  whose  inspection  the  work  was 
executed.  But  Cssar,  a£tectinfir  to  procure  this 
honour  for  Pompey,  alleged  that  Catulu/%  had 
embezzled  the  money  allotted  for  this  service; 
that  much  yet  remained  to  be  done;  and  moved, 
that  the  inscription  of  Catulus  should  be  erased ; 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  being  left  to 
Pompey,  should  carry  an  inscription  with  his 
name.^  Here  he  probably  acted  as  much  from 
antipathy  to  one,  as  from  an  intention  to  flatter 
the  other.  But  the  design  bdng  extremely  odi- 
ous to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  who  saw, 
with  indignation,  in  that  .proposal  an  attempt  to 
affront  a  most  respectable  citizen,  in  order  to  flat- 
ter the  vanity  of  one  per^n,  and  to  gratify  the 
profligate  resentments  of  another,  Cssar  was 
oblig^  to  withdraw  his  motion.^ 

It  was  probably  during  this  year  in  which 
CaBsar  was  prstor,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey from  Asia  (although  historians  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  date,)  that  Cesar  promoted,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  prosecutions  upon  a  charge 
of  assassination  against  some  persons  concerned 
in  the  execution  of  Sylla^s  proscriptions.  The 
prstors  were  appointed  by  lot  to  carry  particular 
laws  into  execution.  Tbi  law  respecting  assas- 
sination appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  Cssar; 
and  he  was  entiUed  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  still  very  arbitrary,  to 
extend,  by  his  edict  or  plan  of  proceeding  for  the 
year,  the  description  of  the  crime  under  his  cog- 
nizance to  any  special  case. 

While  he  seemed  to  have  formed  so  many  de- 
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signs  against  the  peace  of  the  oommonwealth,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  prstor  supponed  them  with 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  the  senatorian  party 
made  a  powerfrd  exertion  of  their  influence  to 
have  him  suspended,  and  actually  obtained  a  de- 
cree for  this  purpose.  He  afl'ected  at  first  to 
slight  their  authority ;  but  finding  that  a  power 
was  preparing  to  enforce  it,  perhaps  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life,  he  laid  aside  for  some  time  the  robes 
and  badges  of  magistracy,  dismiasea  his  lictora, 
and  abstained  from  the  functions  of  prstor,  until, 
having  rejected  an  offer  of  the  people  to  restore 
him  by  forcfe,  he  was,  with  proper  marks  of  re- 
gard, for  this  instance  of  moderation,  reinstated, 
by  an  act  of  the  senate.^ 

The  aristocratical  party,  at  the  same  time,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  the  evidence 'on  which 
they  proceeded  agpdnst  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line, continued  their  prosecutions  on  this  subject, 
and  obtained  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  par- 
ticular, against  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Vergun- 
teius,  and  against  Autronius,  who,  about  two 
yoirs  before,  having  been  elected  consul,  was  set 
aside  upon  a  charge  of  bribery;  and  who,  from 
the  disgust  which  he  took  to  the  senate  upon  that 
occasion,  had  connected  himself  with  the  more 
desperate  party.  Publius  Sylla,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  Autronius,  was  tried ;  but,  being 
defended  by  Cicero^  in  an  eloquent  harangue 
which  is  still  extant,  was  acquitted.* 

Cssar  ^ewise  was  accused  by  Vectius  as  ac- 
cessary to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  was  concerned  farther  than  \ij 
the  general  encouragement  he  gave  to  every  par- 
ty at  vEuriance  with  the  senate.  Opposition  to 
this  body  was  called  the  interest  of  tne  people, 
and  was  adopted  by  ever^  person  who  had  any 
passions  to  gratify  by  crimes  of  state,  or  who 
wished  to  weaken  the  government,  to  which 
they  themselves  were  accountable.  Among  the 
supporters  of  this  interest,  Crassus  also  was  ac- 
cused, but  probably  on  no  better  grounds  than 
Cssar. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  however,  were 
suspended  by  the  approach  of  Pompey.  This 
leader  had  now  drawn  the  attention  of  all  men 
upon,  himself  was  quoted  in  every  harangue  as 
the  great  support  of  the  empire,  and  couited  by 
multitudes,  who,  without  inquiry,  affected  to  hd 
classed  with  his  admirers  and  friends.  The  con- 
tagion spread  like  a  fashion  among  the  vulgar  of 
every  description.  He  himself  anected  indiffer- 
ence to  this  mighty  tide  of  renown,  though  not 
without  much  digmty  and  state,  which  he  temper- 
ed vrith  affability,  ejnploying  the  greatness  he  pos- 
sessed to  give  the  more  value  to  his  condescensions. 
His  manner,  though  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
the  army,  was  disagreeable  to  the  senate.  Having 
previously  sent  Piso,  one  of  his  lieutenant&  before 
nim  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  desire  that  the  senate  would  defer 
the  elections  until  he  himself  could  be  present  to 
canvass  for  his  firiend.  The  senate,  according  to 
Dio,  complied  with  his  desire  '^  but,  according  to 
Plutarch,  rejected  the  propoeai  vrith  disdain.  This 
author  imputes  the  resolution,  which  they  took 
upon  this  occasion,  to  Cato,  and  subjoins,  that 
Pompey  endeavoured  to  gain  this  opponent  by  a 
proposed  marriage  with  one  of  his  near  relations ; 
and  that  Cato  declined  the  connection,  sayings 
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that  he  should  not  be  caveht  in  a  female  Bnare. 
Piflo^  however,  was  elected  together  with  Vale- 
rius Meisalaf  and  entered  on  his  office  before  the 
triumph  of  Pompey. 

This  solemnity  followed  soon  af- 
ter; and,  though  continued  for  two 
days,  could  not  make  place  for  all 
the  magnificent  shows  that  had 
been  provided  for  it  The  list  of 
conquests  exceeded  that  which  had 
ever  been  produced  at  any  other 
triumph.  Asia,  Pontua,  Armenia,^  Oappedocia, 
Paphtagonia,  Medea,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania, 
S3rria,  uUicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phacnicia,  Judea, 
Arabia,  Scythia,  Crete,*  with  the  sea  in  all  its 
coasts.  Among  the  people  or  potentates  subdu- 
ed, were  the  Basterni,  Mithridates,  and  Tigranes. 
Among  the  captures,  a  thousand  fortresses,  nine 
hundrra  cities  reduced,  eight  hundred  galleys 
taken,  above  two  millions  of  men  in  captivity. 
Towns  repeopled,  not  less  than  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  To  this  pompous  Ust^  it  was 
subjoined  by  his  friends,  tnat,  this  being  his 
thini  triumph,  he  had  been  round  the  known 
world,  and  had  triumphed  over  all  the  three  parts 
of  the  earth,  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

After  rewarding  the  soldiers,  of  whom  none 
received  less  than  fifteen  hundred  denarii,^  he 
carried  to  the  treasury  twenty  thousand  talents.^ 
He  led,  among  his  principal  captives,  besides 
the  chief  piratM,  Tigranes,  son  to  the  king  of 
Armenia,  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter, — 
Zozim6,  the  queen  of  Tigranes, — the  father  of 
Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, — a  sister  of 
Mithridates,  with  five  sons,  and  some  Scythian 
women;  the  hoetagM  of  the  Iberii,  and  the  Com- 
nuffeni;  together  with  trophies  for  every  battle 
henad  fought,  making  in  all  a  more  splendid 
exhibition  than  any  that  was  to  be  found  on  the 
records  of  the  state. 

The  triumphal  processions  of  Pompey  merit 
more  attention  thiui  those  of  any  other  person, 
because  they  contained  a  public  evidence  of  his 
character.  Others  took  the  benefit  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  publish  and  to  ratify  the  honours 
they  had  acquired;  but  Pompey,  it  is  likely,  would 
have  invented  the  triumph,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
formerly  thought  of;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  he  over-ran  some  provinces  in  which  the 
enemy  were  subdued,  or  in  which  they  were  so 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  aii^  resistance, 
merely  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  his  conquests ; 
and  that  ne  made  some  part  of  his  progress  in 
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Asia  to  collect  curiosities  and  ornaments  for  this 
pompous  scene. 

The  triumph,  in  its  ordmary  form,  contained 
only  such  exhibitions  as  had  a  reference  to  the 
service  in  which  it  was  obtained;  the  captives 
and  spoils  of  the  enemy,  with  efiigies  and  repre- 
sentations where  the  originals,  by  any  accident, 
coukl  not  be  displayed.  Sut  in  these  solemnlUei^ 
executed  for  the  honour  of  Pompey,  were  admitted 
whatever  could  distinguish  or  signalize  the  occa- 
sion. Among  these,  according  to  the  record 
transcribed  by  Pliny,^  there  were  many  cortlv 
ornaments  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones,  whicn 
were  fabricated  on  purpose  to  be  shown.  Tables 
or  plates,  used  for  some  species  of  play,  made  of 
one  entire  crystal;  a  representation  of  the  moon 
in  gold,  weighing  thirty  pondo ;  tables,  utensila, 
statues,  crowns,  models  of  difierrnt  sorts  in  gold 
and  precious  stones,  with  the  representation  of  a 
mountain  in  gold,  having  lions,  deer,  and  other 
animals  upon  it :  and  what  serves  as  an  evidence 
that  these  exhibitions  were  not  limited  to  the 
spoils  actually  taken  in  war,  there  is  mentioned 
an  image  or  Pompey  himself  incrusted  with 
pearls.  The  whole  conducted  with  more  arrange- 
ment and  order,  than  were  necessary,  perhaps;, 
in  the  disposition  of  any  of  the  battles  wnich  tne 
triumph  was  intended  to  celebrate. 

Among  the  images,  representations,  and  me- 
morials which  were  carried  before  the  victor  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  held  up  to  view  a  state 
of  the  public  revenue,  frpm  which  it  appeared, 
that,  before  Poifipej's  time,  it  amounted  to  no 
more  than  fifty  millions  ;*  and  that  the  addition 
which  he  alone  brought  to  itimiountcd  to  eighty- 
five  millions.' 

Soon  after  this  pomp  was  over,  an  assembly  of 
the  people  was  called  in  the  circus  Flaminius.  to 
receive  the  address  of  this  victorious  general ;  but, 
from  the  extreme  caution  not  to  offend  any  party, 
the  speech  which  he  made,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  acceptable  to  none.  "It  gave  no  hopes,*' 
says  Cicero,'  "  to  the  poor ;  no  flattery  to  the  rich ; 
no  satis&ction  to  the  good;  no  encouragement  to 
the  profligate.*'  Pompey  was  suffered  to  possess 
the  nighest  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, merely  because  he  assumed  it ;  and  he  pre- 
served his  dignity,  by  never  committing  his 
reputation  without  being  prepared,  and  having 
concerted  a  variety  of  arts  oy  which  it  might  be 
supported. 


4  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  S. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

T\xiruacHona  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Provinces — Juliua  Oeaar  amointed  in  the  Q^aiity  ttf  Proprc- 
tor  to  hisjirat  Province  qf  Luaitania — TViaZ  of  Clodvua — Proposed  Ailoptum  into  a  Plebeian 
Family  to  qualify  him  for  the  Office  of  Tribune — Catar  a  Candidate  for  Ihe  Omwlahip— 
The  Triumvirate  ofCtesary  Pompey,  and  Oraanu — Consulship  qf  Ctesar^  Motion  qf  VatinhtSj 
toeonferonCassar^for  Five  Years^  the  CommanfLin  Oaul — Marriage  ofPompey  to  Julia — Of 
CcBsar  to  Calpumia — Plot  of  Vettius — ConsiUate  qf  Lucius  Calpumiua  av^  A,  Chbinivs — 
Attack  mMie  upon  Cicero — His  Exile, 

ling,  to  be  worth  nothing.  ^^  When  about  to  de- 
part from  the  dty,  he  was  pressed  by  his  creditors^ 
and  had  recourse  to  Crassiu^  who  became  his 
surety  for  great  sums.^* 

A  person  who,  in  any  other  state,  than  that  of 
Rom&  could  suppose  such  a  fortune  reparable^ 
must  nave  thought  of  means  alarming  to  toe  state 
itself;  but  Cssar  had  now  quitted  the  paths  of 
pleasure  for  those  of  ambition ;  and,  in  an  em{nre 
which  extended  over  so  many  bpulent  provinces 
could  easily  proportion  his  wedta  to  the  extent  or 
his  power.  Although  the  province  into  which 
he  was  then  sent  was  none  of  the  riches^  and 
was  only  a  step  to  somewhat  fiurther,  more  con- 
siderable, and  more  likely  to  supply  lum  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  ms  ambition,  he 
was  nevertheless  reported  to  have  supplied  hia 
own  wanta,  and  to  have  enriched  his  army.i^ 
.  In  pasising  the  Alps,  on  his  way  into  Spain,  at  . 
a  viUage  on  the  way,  one  of  his  company  ob- 


POMPEY,  at  his  deiiarture  from  Syria,  left 
that  province  with  two  legions  under  the  com- 
mand of  ^miliuB  Scaurus,  one  of  his  lieutenants. 
This  officer  occupied  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  continued 
the  war  which  his  predecessor  had  bc^gun  with 
the  Arabs. 

Caius  Antonios,  the  late  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  the  consulate,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline, 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  of  which, 
oy  the  arrangements  of  the  year,  he  had  been 
appointed  governor.  He  entered  his  province 
with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  defeat  of  Uatiline;  but  these  he 
soon  forfeited  by  his  misconduct  in  a  war  against 
the  Thracians,  and  by  the  disgrace  which  be 
otherwise  incurred  for  the  mal-afuninistration  of 
his  province.  Complaints  were  exhibited  acainst 
him  for  extortion.  On  this  occasion  it  had  been 
reported  by  himself  or  bjr  some  of  his  family, 
that,  having  agreed  to  divide  the  profits  of  his 
government  with  Cicero,  part  only  was  exacted 
on  his  own  account  This  alle^tion,  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus^  mentions  with  indignation ; 
and,  being  asked  to  undertake  his  defence,  ques- 
tions whether  he  can  decently  do  so  under  this 
imputation.^  But. as  he  soon  afterwards  under- 
took the  cause  of  Antony,  and  employed  his  in- 
terest to  have  him  continued  in  his  command,  it 
is  probable  that  this  imputation  either  gained  no 
credit,  or  was  entirely  removed.^ 

The  Allobroges,  though  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port they  were  made  to  expect  from  the  party  of 
CatUine,  nevertheless  took  &nn&  and  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  OauL  After  a  variety  of 
events,  tney  were  repulsed  \y  Pontinius,  who 
then  commanded  the  Roman  mrces  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  forced  to  retire  into  their  own  country.^ 

About  the  same  time,  Caius  Julius  Cesar, 
upon  the  exfnntion  of  his  term  in  the  office  of 
pNBtor,  obtained  his  first  military  command,  being 
appointed  by  lot  to  the  government  of  Luaitania, 
where,  under  different  pretences^  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  quarrel  with  the  natives,  to  show 
his  capacity  for  war,  and  to  lay  some  ground  for 
his  claim  to  a  triumph.^  In  pushing  his  way  to 
the  preferments  which  he  now  held  m  the  state, 
he  had  ruined  his  fortune  by  largesses,  public 
shows,  and  entertainments  to  the  people,  oy  his 
lavish  bounty  in  private  to  needy  and  profligate 
citizens^  and  in  supporting  every  desperate  cause, 
against  the  senate  and  the  government;  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  himself  that  he  needed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  Roman  money,  or 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  star- 


served,  that  "flerc  too  there  were  probably  par- 
ties and  contests  for  power  J*  "  Ay,**  said  Cssar, 
''and  I  would  rather  be  the  first  man  in  this 
place  than  the  second  at  Rome.u**  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Lusitania,.  he  made  the  necessary  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  and  soon  overran  all  £e 
districts  that  were  disposed  to  resist  his  authority. 
With  the  same  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
his  military  operations^  he  supported  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  governor,  no  less  mthe  civil  than  in 
the  military  department  Historians,  upon  an 
idea  which  occurred  to  them,  that  the  disorder  in 
his  own  affiun  might  have  rendered  him  partial 
to  insolvent  debtors,  are  at  pains  to  acquit  him  of 
any  such  charge,  and  obsenre  that  he  gave  proofii 
of  the  contrary,  and  for  the  most  part  ordered  two 
thirds  of  the  debtor's  effects  to  be  sequestrated 
for  the  use  of  his  creditors.!^ 

While  these  things  passed  in  the  provincesL 
the  dty  was  occapiea  with  ordinary  affidrs^  ana 
suffered  an  increase  of  the  political  distempers 
with  which  the  public  had  been  for  some  tune 
infected.  The  expense  and  dissipation  attending 
the  public  shows,  m  particular,  were  augmented 
to  a  great  degree.  Lucius  Domitiua  Anenobar- 
bus  exhibited  the  baiting  of  a  hundred  bean  by 
African  huntsmen  ;i7  and  whereas  such  enter- 
tainments had  formerly  ended  at  one  meeting, 
th^  were  now  continued  through  many  acts^i* 
ana  were  intermitted  only  while  USe  people  retired 
to  their  meals. 

The  office  of  censor,  as  appears  firom  the  trans- 
actions which  are  mentioned  relating  to  the  fimns 
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of  the  revenue  and  the  rolls  of  the  senate,  was  in 
being  at  this  time,  although  the  nanies  of  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  exercised  are  not  re- 
corded. The  censors  are  said  to  have  let  the 
revenues  of  Asia  at  a  rate,  of  which  the  fiurmers 
afterwards  complained,  alleging,  that  their  own 
avidity  in  grasping  at  the  proms  to  be  made  in 
this  new  province  had  misled  them.^  They  like- 
wise put  upon  the  rolls  of  the  senate  all  who  had 
ever  neld  any  office  of  magistracy,  and  by  this 
addition  increased  the  number  of  members  be- 
yond the  former  and  ordinary  rate.^ 

About  the  same  time  happened  the  memorable 
trial  of  Publius  Clodius,  for  the  scandal  he  had 

given  by  profaning  the  sacred  rites  in  Cesar's 
ouse.  This  debauchee  was  supposed,  for  some 
time,  to  have  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  a  -cri- 
minal correspondence  with  Fompeia,  Cesar's 
wife ;  but  to  nave  been  prevented,  if  not  bv  her 
own 'discretion,  at  least  by  the  attention  and  vio- 
lence of  her  family.*  In  these  circumstances,  in 
the  preceding  year,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Pompeia, 
as  being  wife  to  one  of  the  pnetors  iii  office,  to 
celebrate,  at  her  house,  the  festival  of  a  certain 
female  deity,^  worshipped  by  the  Romans ;  and 
at  whose  rites  women  atone  were  admitted.  Every 
male  domestic,  even  the  husband  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  home  while  the  rites  were 
administered.  Clodius  took  this  opportunity  to 
carry  on  lus  intrigue;  he  put  himsell  in  a  female 
dress,  and,  being  young  and  of  an  effeminate 
Bspect,  expected  to  pass  for  a  woman.*  Pompeia 
was  supposed  to  be  apprised  of  the  design,  and 
to  have  stationed  a  female  slave  to  receive  and 
conduct  her  paramour  throuffh  the  apartments. 
Being  met,  however,  by  another  slave  who  was 
not  in  the  secret,  his  voice  betrayed  him.  A  cry 
of  amazement  and  horror  was  immediately  raised, 
communicated  through  all  the  apartments,  and 
the  occasion  of  it  discovered  to  the  matrons,  who 
were  met  to  celebrate  the  rites.  Clodius  escaped, 
but  not  without  being  known.  The  college  of 
pontifls  made  a  report,  that  the  sacred  rites  had 
oeen  profaned.  The  senate  resolved,  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  grounds  of  the  scandal ; 
and  that  the  people  shouM  be  moved  to  authorise 
the  prstor  to  select,  without  drawing  lots,  proper 
judges  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

Clodius,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  incestuous 
commerce  vrith  his  own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucul- 
lus;  by  his  perfidy  in  seducing  the  troops  of  that 
general  to  mutiny,  and  by  his  profligacy  on  every 
occasion,  had  incurred  a  general  detestation ;  and 
many  of  the  senators  combined,  as  the  likeliest 
way  of  removing  him  from  the  commonwealth, 
in  urging  the  prosecution  against  him. 

He  himself  foreseeing  this  storm,  had  taken 
refVige  in  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
silence  the  voice  of  infamy,  by  professing  extra- 
ordinary zeal  for  the  people,  ana  vehement  oppo- 
sition to  the  senate.  These  parties  accordingly 
became  interested  in  the  issue  of  his  cause.  Tne 
popular  leadens  endeavoured  to  preserve  him  as  a 
useful  instrument,  and  the  senate  to  remove  him 
as  a  vile  and  dangerous  tool  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Even  Cssar,  though  personally 
insulted,  and  so  fiir  moved  by  the  scandal  whicn 
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had  been  given  in  his  own  hoQM  as  to  pert  with 
his  wife,  rtill  affected  to  consider  as  ^undleaa 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against  the  accused ; 
and  being  asked,  why  henad  parted  with  a  wo- 
man who,  upon  this  supposition,  must  appear  to 
be  innocent,  said,  that  his  wife  must  not  only  be 
innocent,  but  above  imputation.  Pompey,  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  declined  to  favour  either 
party;  put  being  called  upon  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  to  declare  his  opinion,  whether  this 
trial  should  proceed  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate;  made  a  long  speech,  full  of  respect  to  the 
nobles,  and  of  submission  to  the  senate,  whose 
authority,  in  all  questions  of  this  sort,  he  said, 
should  ever  vrith  him  have  the  greatest  weight. 
He  afterwards,  in  the  senate  itself  being  culed 
upon  by  Messala  the  consul,  delivered  himself  to 
the  same  purpose ;  and  when  he  had  done,  whis- 
pered Cicero,  who  sat  by  him,  that  he  thought  he 
had  n&w  suffidentlv  explained  himself;  intimat- 
ing probably,  that  ne  meant  to  comprehend,  in 
this  declaration,  his  judgment  vrith  respect  to  all 
the  acts  of  the  senate  which  had  passed  reUtiof 
to  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.^ 

The  consul  Piso  was  instructed  to  carry  to  the 
people,  for  their  assent,  an  act  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  the  trial  of  Clodius,  dispensing  with  the 
usual  mode  of  draughting  judges  by  lot,  and  au- 
thorising the  prstor  to  sefect  them,  that  he  might 
name  the  more  respectable  persons.  On  the  oay 
on  which  this  motion  vras  to  be  made,  a  numerous 
party  of  young  nobility  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant. His  hirelings  luod  retainen  crowded  the 
comitium.  Even  PisO,  who  moved  the  Question, 
dissuaded  the  people  firom  passing  the  law,  and 
allowed  the  friends  of  Clodius  to  put  a  ridiculous 
trick  on  the  assembW,  by  distributing  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  came  forward  to  vote,  two  ballots^ 
wluch,  instead  of  being,  as  usual  one  negative 
and  the^  other  affirmative,  were  both  negative. 
This  trick  being  observed,  Cato  suspended  the 
ballot,  and  strongly  remonstrated  agamst  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  consul.^  He  was  supported  by 
Hortensius  and  Favonios.  The  assembly  broke 
up,  and  the  tfbir  again  returned  to  the  senate. 
The  memben  were  importuned  by  Clodius,  who 
cast  himself  at  their  feet  as  they  entered ;  they, 
nevertheless,  confirmed  their  former  resolution  by 
a  majority  of  four  hundred  to  fifteen.* 

Hortenshis,  however,  having  proposed  that, 
instead  of  the  motion  which  the  consub  had  been 
instructed  to  make  for  the  selection  of  the  judges, 
the  tribune  Fusius  should  move  the  people  to 
grant  commission  for  the  trial,  leaving  the  judges, 
as  usual,  to  be  drawn  by  lot ;  an  edict  vras  framed 
and  passed  to  this  effect  Hortensius^  who  con- 
ducted the  trial,  was  confident  that  no  jury  could 
acquit  the  accused.  The  court  accordingly,  in  all 
their  proceedings,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  se- 
verity. They  even  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect 
their  persons  against  the  partizans  of  the  crirainal ; 
but  the  majority,  nevertheless,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  corrupted,  and  took  money  in  the!  course  of 
the  trial.  Of  fif^-six  judges  that  were  inclosed, 
twenty-five  gave  their  voice  to  condemn,  and 
thirty-one  to  acquit  Catulus,  on  this  occasion, 
asked  the  majority  to  what  purpose  they  had  de- 
sired a  guard  1  "Was  it,"  he  said,  **to  secure  the 
money  you  expected  to  receive  for  your  votes  T'* 
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Soon  after  thi«  fudgment  the  senate  neohred 
that  inquiiy  ahould  be  made  oonceniiiig  thoae 
iudges  who  had  been  corrupted  in  the  trial.  And 
by  this  reflolution  save  a  seneral  oflenoe  to  the 
equestrian  order,  who  consiaered  it  aa  an  imputa- 
tion on  their  whole  body.*'* 

Pomcwy,  in  the  coune  of  this  transaction,  had 
been  obliged  to  declare  himself  for  the  senate ;  but 
his  object  was  to  be  on  good  teilns  with  all  par- 
ties, and  to  manage  his  mterest,  by  having  some 
of  his  creatures  alwajrs  chosen  into  the  highest 
offices  of  state.  He  offered,  as  candidate  for  the 
consulate  of  the  following  year,  Afiranius,  one  of 
his  dependants^  who  is  represented  by  Cicero  as 
a  person  of  mean  character,  an^  who,  having  no 
personal  dignity,  nor  any  credit  with  the  people, 
was  to  be  supported  in  his  canvass  by  -money 
alone.  Pompey  himself  and  the  consul  Piso, 
openly  employed  bribery  in  obtaining  votes  in  his 
favour.i* 

A  variety  of  resolutions  were  obtained  in  the 
senate  to  restrain  these  practices.  Two  of  them 
were  pronosed  by  Cato  and  Domitius.  The  first 
was  levelled  against  the  consul  Piso,  and  g|ave 
permission,  on  the  suspicion  of  illicit  practices 
respecting  elections,  to  visit  the  house  even  of  a 
magistrate.  By  the  other  it  was  declared,  that  all 
those  who  were  found  distributing  money  to  the 
people  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  their 
country.*' 

The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged 
Lurco,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  propose  a  new 
clause  to  corroborate  the  laws  agunst  bribery. 
By  thb  clause  promises  of  money  made  to  the 
people,  if  not  performed,  did  not  infer  guilt;  but, 
if  performed,  subjected  the  guil^  person  from 
thenceforward  to  pay  to  each  of  the  tribes  an  an- 
nual tax  of  three  thousand  Roman  money,  or 
i^bout  twenty-four  pounds  sterling;  and  there 
being  thirty-five  tribes,  this  tax  amounted  in  all 
to  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  our 
money.  That  the  tribune  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  carrying  this  law,  the  senate  farther  re- 
solved, that  the  formalities  or  restrictions  of  the 
Lex  Mlia,  and  Fufia^  should  not  be  opposed  to 
him.w  It  appears,  however,  that  the  liberality  of 
Pompey  prevailed  against  these  precautions,  as 
Afranius  was  eleote{  together  with  d.  Ceciliua 
Mcteilus  Geler. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  these  officers,  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  of  Asia,  supported  by  the 
whole  equestrian  order,  complainra,  as  has  been 
mentioneid,  of  the  terms  or  their  contract,  in 
which  they  alleged  that  they  had  greatly  exceeded 
what  the  funds  of  that  province  could  atfonl,  and 
made  application  to  the  senate  for  relief.  Their 
plea  was  contested  for  some  months  with  great 
animosity  on  both  sidea.*^ 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  new  comrals,  several 
other  matters,  tending  to  innovation  and  public 
disturbance,  were  introduced.  Metellus  Nepoe, 
late  tribune,  being  now  in  the  ofEuce  of  prsto^ 
procured  a  law  to  abolish  the  customs  payable  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  as  has 
been  observed,  upon  the  accession  of  wealth  de- 


10  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  17.  11  Ibid.  sp.  16. 
13  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  i.  ep.  10. 

13  These  were  formalities  and  restrictions  provided 
to  check  the  precipiute  paning  of  laws. 

11  Cicer.  ad  Atticara,  ]ib.  i.  ep.  10. 

15  Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  17, 18.  Ub.  xxvii.  c  51. 


rived  from  Macedonia,  had  exempted  themselves 
from  all  the  ancient  assessments,  and  they  now 
completed  the  exemption  of  all  the  Italians  from 
every  tax  besides  that  of  quit-rents  for  public 
lands,  and  the  twentieth  penny  on  the  value  of 
slaves  when  sold  or  emancipated.  They  were 
become  the  sovereigns  of  a  great  empire,  and  as 
such,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  receive,  not 
obliged  to  pay,  contributions.'^ 

The  tribune  Herennius,  at  the  same  time, 
inade  a  motion  for  an  act  to  enable  Publius  Clo- 
dius  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebdan  family,  which, 
though  an  act  of  a  more  private  nature  than  any 
of  the  former,  tended  still  more  to  embroil  the 
parties  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  fac- 
tious and  profii|rate  person  baa  entertained  great 
resentments  against  many  of  the  senators  on  ac- 
count of  the  prosecution  he  had  lately  incurred, 
and  against  Cicero  in  particular,  who,  having 
been  odled  as  an  evidence  on  fads  triaJ,  gave  a 
very  unfavourable  account  of  his  character.  The 
summary  proceedings  against  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline,  in  which  Cicero  presided  as  consul,  ex- 
posed Mm  to  the  resentment  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion ;  and  Clodius  now  proposed  to  qualify  him- 
self to  be  elected  tribune  of  toe  people,  in  order  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  that  magistrate  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  on  the  other  abettors  of  the 
senatorian  party.  The  motion,  however,  for  the 
present  was  reiected,  though  not  finall]^  dropt,  by 
Clodius  himself,  nor  by  the  popular  faction,  whose 
cause  he  professed  to  espouse.i7 

Two  other  motions  were  made  in  which  Pom- 
pey was  deeply  interested :  one,  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm all  his  acts  in  the  province  of  Asia :  another, 
to  procure  settlements  for  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  his  command.  The  first,  as  it  im- 
plied a  reflection  on  Lucullu%  many  of  whose 
judgments  Pompey  had  reversed,  roused  this 
statesman  from  the  care  of  his  household  and  his 
table,  to  that  of  the  republic,  i^  He  opposed  this 
motion  with  vigour,  and  insisted  that  the  acts  of 
Pompey  should  be  separately  examined,  and  not 
confirmed  in  a  smgle  vote.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Catulus,  by  Cato,  by  the  consul  Me- 
tellus, and  by  the  senate  in  general.  Afranius, 
though  vested  with  the  consulate,  and  acting 
almost  as  the  agent  of  Pompey,  had  neither  dig- 
nity nor  force  to  support  such  a  measure ;  and 
Pompey,  finding  it  rejected  by  the  senate,  de- 
clined carrying  it  to  the  people.iB 

The  other  proposal,  rdatins  to  the  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  soldiere  of  Pompey,  was,  by  L. 
Flavins,  one  of  the  tribunes,  moved  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  under  the  titie  of  an  Ag^- 
rian  law.  In  this  aet,  to  prevent  the  imputation 
of  partiality  to  any  particular  description  of  men, 
certain  gratuities  were  projected  for  the  indigent 
citizens  m  general  j^o  and,  to  enable  the  common- 
wealth to  extend  its  bounty,  it  was  proposed  first 
of  all  to  revoke  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands, 
which,  havinff  belonged  to  the  public  in  the  con- 
sulate of  P.  Mucius  and  L.  Calpumius,  were 
sold  by  the  senate ;  and  that  the  price  should  be 
restored  to  the  purchasers.  It  was  proposed  like- 
wise to  seize  certain  lands  which  oad  been  con- 
fiscated by  Sylla,  but  not  appropriated ;  and  to 


16  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16.    Dio.  Cass. 

17  Dio.  Cass.  liv.  xxxvii.  c.  51. 

18  FlutarrJi.  in  Lncnllo.  edit.  Lond.  p.  107. 

10  Dio.  lib.  xxxvii.  c  49.  20  Ibid.  lib.  50. 
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aUot,  during  five  jean^  tlM  levenoM  of  tlia  late 
conqiiertB  in  Aaa  to  paicfaane  landa^  which 
•hoold  be  distribated  in  terms  of  this  acti 


The  ooosnl  MeteUns  Celer,  sapported  by  the 
senate,  stTenuously  opposed  the  pasnnff  or  this 
law.  The  tribune  persisted  with  great  obstinaicy, 
and,  to  remove  the  obstniction  he  met  with,  com- 
mitted the  consul  to  prison.  The  whole  senate 
would  have  attended  nim  thither,  and  numbers 
accordingly  crowded  to  the  olaoe,  when  the  tri- 
bune^ verted  with  the  sacred  defences  of  his  per- 
son, to  bar  their  way,  planted  his  stool  or  chair  of 
office  in  the  door  of  the  prison ;  and,  having  seated 
himself  upon  it,  "This  way,"  he  said,  "you 
cannot  paiisi  if  you  mean  to  enter,  you  must 
pierce  through  the  waUs."^  He  deckrad  his  re- 
solution to  remain  all  night  where  he  sat  The 
parties  were  collecting  their  strength,  and  matters 
were  likel]^  to  end  m  greater  extremities  than 
suited  the  indirect  and  cautbus  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey.  This  politician,  although  he  engaged  all  his 
friends  to  support  the  motion  of  Flaviua,  affected 
to  have  no  part  in  the  measure,  and  now  probably 
instructed  the  tribune  to  remove  from  the  doors 
of  the  prison.  Flavius  accordingly  withdrew  of 
a  sodden,  saying,  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of 
the  prisoner,  who  begged  for  his  liberty.' 

It  is  supposed  that  Pompey,  on  this  occasion, 
severely  fm  the  checks  which  his  ambition  re- 
ceived from  the  senate ;  that  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  the  dismission  of  his  army,  and  wished 
himself  in  condition  to  enforce  what  his  craft  or 
his  artifice  had  not  been  able  to  obtain.  The 
error  he  had  committed  in  resigning  the  sword, 
if  he  conceived  it  as  such,  might  have  still  been 
corrected  by  recovering  the  possession  of  some 
considerable  province,  which  would  have  given 
him  the  command  of  an  army  and  of  proper  re- 
■ooices  to  support  his  power.  He,  nevertnelesB, 
appesTB  to  have  preferred  the  scene  of  intrigue  in 
the  city  and  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  a  choice 
in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  Cesar, 
who  professed  great  attachment  to  him,  and  who 
was  about  this  time  returned  from  the  govern- 
ment which  he  held  as  proprstor  in  Lusitania. 

This  officer,  according  to  Dio^  had  found  some 
pretence  for  a  war  with  the  nations  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Roman  province ;  had  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  in  some  of  ibe  islands  on  the  coast, 
and  afterwards  reduced  them  in  that  retreat  His 
object  was  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of^  victory,  to  obtain  a  triumph,  and  to  oner  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  this  purpose  he  quitted  his 
province  without  vniiting  for  a  successor,  and, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  halted  as  usual  with 
the  ensigns  of  his  military  command  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  applied  for  a  triumph,  and,  at  the  same 
time  made  interest  fi>r  votes  at  the  approaching 
election.^  The  senate,  and  the  friends  of  the  re- 
public in  general,  were  become  extremely  jealous 
of  his  designs,  and  of  his  credit  with  the  people. 
From  a  libertine  he  was  become  an  ardent  politi- 
dan,  seemed  to  have  no  paanon  but  ambition  or 
animoairf  to  the  senate;  without  committing 
himself  he  had  abetted  every  ftctious  leader 
against  them,  and  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to 
consideration  or  honouri,  except  so  fiur  as  they  led 


to  power.  Cicero  and  Cato  were  at  this  time  the 
prindpaL  or  most  oonspicoou&  memben  of  the 
senate.  ThefirstwasposKSsedof  consular  rank, 
neat  ingenuity,  wit,  and  aooomptished  talents : 
the  other,  possessed  of  great  abihties  and  an  in- 
flexible resolution,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public with  the  same  ardour  that  others  engaged 
m  pursuing  the  object  of  their  own  ambition, 
their  pleasures, 'or  personal  interests.  He  had 
penetration  enough  to  perceive  in  Caesar,  long 
before  the  senate  in  general  was  alarmed,  a  dis- 
position to  vilify  the  aristocracy,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  needy  and  profligate  citizens,  to  make  a 
prey  of  the  republic  Under  this  apprehension 
ne  opposed  him  with  a  degree  of  keenness  which 
Cesar  endeavoured  to  represent  as  a  personal 
animosity. 

The  senators  in  general,  now  aware  of  their 
danger  from  Cesar,  were  dinposed  to  resist  hia 
applications,  whether  made  tor  honours  or  for 
puolic  trust  The^,  on  the  present  occasion, 
disputed  his  pretensioiis  to  a  triumph :  and,  while 
he  remained  without  the  dty  in  expectation  of 
this  honour  refused  to  admit  him  on  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  oflSce  of  consul.  But  the  day 
of  election  being  fixed,  Cesar,  without  hesitation, 
preferred  the  consulate  to  the  triumph,  laid  down 
the  ensigns  of  his  late  military  command,  assumed 
the  gown,  and  entered  the  city  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ccmsulship.* 

The  people  were  at  this  time  divided  into  a 
variety  of  fiictions.  Pompey  and  Crassus  dis- 
trusted each  other,  and  both  were  iealous  of  Ce- 
sar. Their  divisions  strengthenea  the  p«rty  of 
the  senate,  and  fumisbed  that  body  with  the 
means  of  thwarting  separately  many  of  their  am- 
bitious designs.  This  Cesar  had  long  perceived, 
and  had  paid  his  court  both  to  Pompey  and  Cras- 
sus, in  oraer  to  hinder  their  joining  the  senate 
against  him.  The  expedience  of  this  precautioa 
now  appeared  more  cfearly  than  ever,  and  he  ia 
supposed  to  have  separately  represented  to  these 
rivals  the  advantage  which  their  enemies  derived 
from  their  misunderstanding,  and  the  ease  with 
wUch,  if  united,  they  might  concert  among  them- 
,  selves  all  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  gratify  ever^ 
friend,  and  disappoint  every  enemy.  Upon  this 
representation  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  recon- 
ciled, and  agreed  to  act  in  concert  with  Cesar, 
and- to  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  at  the  ap- 
proaching elections.' 

This  private  combination,  which  remained 
some  time  a  secret,  was  afterwards,  by  a  kind  of 
mockery,  alluding  to  the  ordbiary  names  of  pub- 
lic office,  taken  nom  the  number  of  those  who 
were  joined  in  them,?  called  the  triumvirate.  In 
the  mean  time,  these  supposed  leaden  of  opposite 
fiictions,  in  abating  their  violence  against  each 
other,  took  a  fiivouraUe  appearance  of  modera- 
tion and  candour.  They  paid  their  court  sepa- 
rately to  persons  whom  they  wished  to  gain,  and 
flattered  them  with  hopes  of  being  abfe  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  their  country.  This  sort  of  court 
they  paid  in  particular  to  Cicero;  and  by  their 
flatteries,  and  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  his 
talents,  seemed  to  have  got  entire  possession  of 
his  mind.    Pompey  affe^ed  to  place  the  merits 


1  Cicero  ad  Alt.  lib.  1.  ep.  19. 
9  Dio.  Ub.  zxzvii.  ^  50. 
3  Dio.  Cas.  lib.  zxxvii.  p.  50. 


4  Ibid.  cM.  Ac. 


5  Bueton.  InCesare,  c  18.  Dio.  lib.  xxzvti.  c.  54. 

6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zxxvii.  c  54,  55.     Plutarcli.  in 
Pompeio,  Ccsare.et  Crano. 

7  As  the  Decemvirs,  Septemvirs,  &e. 
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of  Gioero  gxeatly  above  Us  own.  **I,  indeed," 
he  said,  "bxve  served  tny  country,  bat  this  man 
has  preserved  it.**^  The  senators,  with  whom 
Cicero  had  hitherto  acted,  were  alarmed ;  and  it 
appears  that  Atticus,  about  this  time,  had  taxed 
him  with  leaving  his  party,  to  commit  himself 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  his  answer 
to  this  imputation,  he  seems  to  have  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  made  acquisition  of  Pompey, 
not  surrendered  himself  into  his  power;  at  least, 
that  he  had  reclaimed  or  diverted  him  from  the 
dangerous  projects  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
engaged,  and  that  he  thought  himself  likely  to 
■ucc^  in  the  same  manner  with  Cesar:  so 
much,  that  he  triumphed  in  the  superiority  of 
his  own  conduct  to  that  of  Cato^  who,  by  his 
austerity  and  vehemence,  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  men  otherwise  well  disposed  to  the  republic,' 
**  while  I,"  he  said,  "  by  a  httle  discretion,  reclaim, 
or  even  disarm  its  enemies."'^ 

Few  persons  were  naturally  possessed  of  more 
penetration  than  Cicero,  although  it  will  after- 
wards appear  how  egregiously  he  was  mistaken 
on  this  occasion ;  but  he  chose  not  to  see  what 
checked  his  vanity,  or  prevented  his  enjoying  the 
court  which  was  paid  to  him  by  Fompey  and 
Cesar.  His  own  glory  intercepted  eveiy  other 
object  from  his  view,  and  made  him  the  dupe  of 
every  person  who  professed  to  admire  him,  and 
secretly  displeased  with  every  one  who  did  not 
pay  him,  on  every  occasion,  the  expected  tribute  of 
praise;  a  description  under  which  Cato,  though 
his  most  sincere  well-wisher  and  friend,  appears 
at  this  time  to  have  fallen. 

Cesar,  to  the  other  arts  which  he  employed  to 
secure  his  election,  added  the  use  of  money,  which 
he  obtained  by  joining  his  interest,  in  opposition 
to  Bibulus  with  that  of  Lucceius,  another  of  the 
candidates  possessed  of  ffreat  wealth.  He  him- 
self having  squandered  his  fortune,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  still  greatly  in 'debt,  and  Lucceius 
willingly  furnished  the  money  that  was  given  to 
the  people  in  the  name  of  both.  This  illegal  pro- 
ceeding, together  with  the  menacing  concerts  of 
which  he  began  to  be  suspected  vrith  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
republic  They  determined  to  support  Bibulus 
against  Lucceius ;  and,  in  order  to  give  Cesar  a 
colleague  who  might  occasionally  oppose  his  dan- 
gerous intentions,  they  even  went  so  fiir  as  to 
contribute  sums  of  money,  and  to  bid  for  votes  as 
high  as  their  opponents.  In  this  crisis,  even  Cato 
owned  it  was  meritorious  to  bribe.*' 

During  the  dependence  of  this  contest,  the 
senate,  by  the  death  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  was 
deprived  of  an  able  member,  and  the  people  of  a 
fellow-citizen  of  great  integrity,  moderation,  forti- 
tude, and  ability ;  a  model  of  what  the  Romans 
in  this  age  should  have  been,  in  order  to  have 
preserved  their  republic  He  partook  vrith  Cato 
in  the  aversion  which  Cesar  bore  to  the  most  re- 
spectable members  and  best  supporters  of  the 
senate,  and  would  probably  have  taken  part  with 


8  Cicero  ad  Attieam,  lib.  ii.  epist.  1. 

9  Alluding  to  tbe  oppofiUon  wbich  Cato  gave  to 
the  fttrmen  of  the  revenue,  in  their  petition  for  an 
abatement  of  their  rent.  But  Cato  followed  bis  Judg- 
ment in  this  matter;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  prefer 
tbe  Judgment  of  Cicero  to  his. 

10  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  ii.  epit.  1. 

11  Sueton.  in  Caio  Oesare,  c.  xiz.  Appian.  de  Bell. 
Civil.  Ub.  ii. 


him  likewiae  in  the  eontimial  efToorts  h»  made  to 
preserve  its  authori^.  The  aristocratical  party, 
notwithstanding  this  loss,  inrevailed  in  canyinff 
the  election  oflBibulus  against  Lucceius;  and 
though  they  could  not  exclude  Caesar  from  ^ 
office  of  consul,  they  hoped,  by  means  of  his  col- 
leaffue,  to  oppose  and  to  frustrate  his  designs.'^ 

Cesar,  well  aware  of  their  puipose,  opened  his 
administration  with  a  speech  praising  unanimity, 
and  recommending  good  agreement  between  those 
who  are  joined  in  any  public  trust.  While  he 
meant  to  vilify  the  senate,  and  to  foster  every  dis- 
orderly party  against  them,  he  guarded  his  own 
behaviour,  at  least  in  the  first  period  of  his  con- 
sulship, v^th  every  appearance  of  moderation  and 
candour,  paid  hb  court  not  pnly  to  leeders  of  fiic- 
tion,  but  to  persons  of  every  description,  and 
while  he  took  care  to  espouse  the  popular  side  in 
every  (|ue8tion,  was  active  likewise  in  devising 
regulations  for  the  better  government  of  the  em- 
pire :  so  that  the  senate,  however  inclined  to  coun- 
teract his  designs,  as  calculated  to  raise  himself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  could  scarce- 
ly, with  a  good  grace,  oppose  him  in  any  particu- 
lar measure.  He  set  out  with  a  project  for  the 
reliefer  indigent  citizens  having  numerous  fimii- 
lies,  including  the  veterans  and  disbanded  soldiers 
of  Pompjey ;  proposing  to  setUe  them  on  some  of 
the  public  lands  in  Italy.  He  gave  out  that  he 
expected  the  concurrence  of  Cicero  in  this  mea- 
sure, sent  him  a  message  by  Balbus,is  with  assur- 
ances that  he  TnearU  to  amsuU  vnlh  Pompey  and 
himself  in  all  matters  of  importance^  and  that 
he  had  hopes  of  bringing  Crassus  into  the  same 
mind :  words,  m>m  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  co- 
alition of  these  persons  was  not  yet  publicly  known. 
"  What  a  fine  prospect  I  have  before  me,*'  says 
Cicero  to  Atticus;  "a  perfect  union  with  Pom- 
pey, even  with  Cesar  if  I  please ;  peace  with  my 
enemies,  and  tranquillity  m  my  old  age.*'  But 
his  heart  misgave  him;  the  honours  of  his  former 
life  recurred  to  his  mind.  With  his  great  talents^ 
he  was  destined  to  transmit  a  more  honest  fame 
to  posterity,  and  to  become  the  lamented  victim 
of  nis  country's  betrayers,  not  the  detested  asso- 
ciate of  their  crimes.^^ 

This  consulate  is  distinguished  by  the  passing 
of  many  laws,  particularly  this,  which  was  de- 
vised for  the  settlement  of  citizens  on  certain  pub- 
lic lands ;  and  therefore  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Agrarian  law.  On  this  act  Cesar  was  to  rest  his 
popularity,  and  his  triumph  over  the  senate.  He 
gave  out  that  he  was  to  make  a  provision  for 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  without  any  burden  to 
the  revenue.  But  he  well  knew  that  his  antago* 
nlsts  woukl  perceive  the  tendency  of  the  law,  and 
not  suffer  it  to  pass  without  opposition ;  and  he 
affected  great  moderation  in  the  general  purpose, 
and  in  framing  every  part  of  his  plan  \  affecting 
solicitude  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate ; 
but,  in  reality,  to  make  their  opposition  appear 
the  more  unreasonable  and  the  more  odious  to  the 
people.  He  declared,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
strip  the  revenue  of  any  branch  that  was  known 
to  cany  profit  to  the  public,  nor  to  make  any  par- 
tial distribution  in  fiivour  of  his  friends ;  that  he 
only  meant  to  plant  with  inhabitants  certain  un- 


13  PluUrch.  Appian.  Dio.  Sueton.  4bc. 

13  Dio.  Caas.  lib.  viii.  initio.  Plutarch,  in  Ccsart. 
In  Pompeia,  Pompeio,  LucuUo,  Catone,  4bc.  4bG.  So«- 
ton.  in  Ccsare.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

14  Cicero  ad  Aitieum,  lib.  ii.  ep.  3. 
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ptofitabld  wastefl,  and  to  provide  fat  a  number 
of  citizens,  who,  bein?  indigent  and  uneasy  in 
their  circumstancea,  filled  me  dty  itaelf  with 
frequent  disorders  and  tumults;  and  that  he 
would  not  proceed  a  step  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  persons  of  credit  and  authority  in  the 
state. 

In  a  way  to  save  these  appearances,  and  with 
these  professions,  Ciesar  formed  the  first  draught 
of  an  act  which  he  brought  to  the  senate  for  their 
approbation,  and  the  support  of  their  auUiority 
in  proposing  it  to  the  people.  It  was  diifficult  to 
find  topics  on  which  to  oppose  a  measure  so  plau- 
sible, and  conducted  with  so  much  appearance 
of  moderation  and  candour.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  act  itself  was  .evidently  not  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  'Commonwealth,  but  to  constitute  a 
merit  in  the  party  that  procured  it,  and  to  give 
power  to  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  its 
execution. 

In  great  and  populous  cities  indigent  citizens 
are  ever  likely  to  be  numerous,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  the  idle  and  profligate  were  taught  to 
hope  for  bounties  and  gratmtous  provisions,  to 

3 met  their  clamours,  and  to  suppress  their  disor- 
ers.  If  men  were  to  have  estates  in  the  country 
because  the^  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  the 
city,  it  is  evident  that  public  lands,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  most  prosperous  state,  would  not 
be  sufiicient  to  satisfy  theu  claims. 

The  commissionere  appointed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  public  &vourB,  would  be  raised  above 
the  ordinary  macutrates,  and  above  the  lavrs  of 
their  country.  They  might  reward  their  own 
creatures,  and  keep  the  citizens  in  general  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  their  will.  The  authors 
of  such  proposals,  while  they  were  urginjg  the 
state  and  the  people  to  ruin,  would  be  considered 
as  their  only  patrons  and  friends.  "  It  is  not  this 
hiw  I  dread,"  said  Cato;  *< it  is  the  reward  ex- 
pected for  obtaining  it." 

Odious  as  the  task  of  opposition  on  such  diffi- 
cult ground  might  appear  to  the  people,  this  sena- 
tor Old  not  de<mne  it.  Being  asked  his  opinion 
in  his  turn,  he  answered.  That  he  saw  no  occa- 
sbn  for  the  change  that  was  now  proposed  in  the 
state  of  the  public  lands;  and  entered  on  an  ar- 
gument with  which  he  meant  to  exhaust  the 
whole  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  to 
prevent  their  coming  to  a  question.  He  was  en- 
titled, by  his  privilege  as  a  member  in  that  assem- 
bly, to  speak  without  interruption,  and  might,  if 
he  chose  to  continue  speaking,  perrist  until  all 
the  members  had  left  the  house.  Ciesar  suspect- 
ing his  desij^n,  and  finding  it  impossible  otherwise 
to  silence  him,  ordered  hun  into  custody.  The 
whole  senate  instantly  rose  in  a  tumult.  "  W  hither 
go  you  before  the  meeting  is  adjourned?"  said 
Cfesar  to  Petreius,  who  was  moving  from  his  side. 
'*I  go,"  said  the  other,  "into  confinement  with 
Cata  With  him  a  prison  is  preferable  to  a  place 
in  the  senate  with  you."  The  greater  part  of 
the  members  were  actually  moving  away  with 
Cato,  and  Ciesar  felt  himself  at  once  stripped  of 
the  dismiise  of  moderation  he  had  assunwd,  and 
dreaded  the  spirit  which  he  saw  rising  in  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  men,  who,  on  former  occasions^ 
had  maintained  their  authority  with  becoming 
vigour.  He  had  relied  on  their  want  of  decision, 
antl  on  their  ignorance  of  their  own  strength. 
Bnt  his  rashness  broke  the  charm.  He  wisned 
that  the  prisoner  would  procure  some  friend 


among  the  tribunes  to  interpose;  bnt  Cato,  seeiiig 
him  embarrassed,  and  the  senate  engaged  in  the 
cause,  went  off  in  the  custody  of  the  hclor  with- 
out any  signs  of  reluctance.  Cssar  immediately 
recollecting  himself,  and  never  hurried  too  far  by 
any  passion,  despatched  a  tribune  of  his  own 
party,  with  8ecre|:  directions  to  rescue  the  prison- 
er; and  this  being  done,  the  senatora  again  re- 
turned to  their  places.  "  I  meant,"  said  Cfl»&r, 
"to  have  submitted  this  law  to  your  judgment 
and  correction ;  but  if  you  throw  it  asicte^  the 
people  shall  take  it  up."^ 

Cesar,  upon  this  occasion,  increased  his  own 
popularity,'  and  diminished  that  of  his  enemies 
m  the  senate,  who  were  supposed  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  instances,  to  withstand  with  keenness^ 
every  measure  that  was  devised  for  the  comfort 
of  the  people.  The  imputations  cast  out  against 
him  by  Cato  and  others,  were  supposed  to  proceed 
from  malice  or  cynical  prejudices.  He  found  him- 
self strong  enough  to  extend  his  bounty  to  the 
people,  so  as  to  comnrehend  the  lands  of  Campa- 
nia, which  were  hitnerto  considered  as  unalien- 
able, and  the  richest  demesne  of  the  public, 
together  with  a  valuable  district  near  the  oonfia- 
ence  of  the  Vultumus  and  the  Sabbatus,  formerly 
consecrated  to  pious  uses.  In  these  valuable  tracts 
of  land  there  was  sufficient  subject  for  an  ample 
provision  for  the  soldiere  of  Pom^,  and  for  the 
retainen  of  those  who,  together  with  Crassus  and 
Cssar  himself  were  proposed  to  be  commission- 
era  for  carrying  this  act  into  executbn. 

At  the  firat  assembly  of  the  people,  Cesar 
proposed  his  scheme  to  impropriate  the  lands  of 
Campania,  vrith  the  above  additions ;  and  first  of 
all  called  on  his  colleague  Bibulus  to  declare  his 
mind  on  the  subject.    Bibulus  spoke  his  dis- 
sent; and  in  vehement  terms  declared,  that  no 
such  alienation  of  the  public  demesne  should  be 
made  in  his  consulate.    Cesar  next  called  upon 
Pompey,  though  in  a  private  station;  and  the 
audience,  ignorant  of  the  concert  into  which  these 
leaden  haa  entered,  were  impatient  to  hear  him 
on- the  subject  of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
elevate  a  supposed  rival  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  people.     To  the  surprise  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, Pompey  applauded  the  general  design,  and. 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  discussed  all 
the  clauses  of  the  act,  and  with  great  approbation 
of  each.    When  he  had  done  speaking,  Cesar, 
alluding  to  what  had  drop]^  from  his  colleague^ 
and  affecting  to  fear  the  interposition  of  force; 
"  Will  you  support  us,"  he  said  to  Pompey,  "  in 
case  we  are  attacked  7" — "  If  an^  one,"  said  the 
other,  "  shall  lifl  up  a  sword  against  you,  I  shall 
lift  up  both  sword  and  shield."  ^    Crassus  being 
called  upon,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.     The 
concurrence  of  these  leaders  poitendea  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  parties;  and  a  day  being 
fixed  for  putting  the  question,  the  assembly  for 
thepresent  adjourned 

To  oppose  a  measure  so  popular,  and  from 
which  such  numbere  had  great  expectations,  no 
means  remained  so  likely  to  succeed  as  superati- 
tion.  To  this  aid  Bibulus  accordingly  had  re> 
course,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  vested,  proclaimed  a  general  fast,  and  a 
suspension  for  the  present  year  of  all  the  affaire 


1  Dio.  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  1, 3,  3.  Plutarch.  Sueton.  Ap- 
pian,  &cc. 

S  Cicero  ad  Alt.  lib.  ii.  PJutsrcb.  in  Pompeio.  Dio. 
Can.  lib.  xxxviii.  c  5. 
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of  state.  The  design  of  this  suspension,  and  the 
extravagant  length  of  time  to  which  it  was  ex- 
tended, probably  enabled  bis  colieamie  to  treat  it 
with  contempt,  and  to  proceed  in  me  design  of 
putting  his  question,  as  if  no  such  proclamation 
had  bmn  issued.  The  assembly  was  accordingly 
summoned  in  the  temple  of  concord.  Ciesar, 
early  in  the  morning,  secured  all  the  avenues 
and  the  steps  of  the  portico  with  an  armed  force ; 
had  Vatinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest  and  even 
in  his  pay,'  stationed  with  this  party,  in  order  to 
take  the  odium  of  all  violent  measures  on  himself 
Bibulus,  however,  attended  by  numbers  of  the 
senate,  and  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  pre- 
pared, by  their  negative,  to  put  a  stop  to  every 
proceeding,  came  into  the  place  of  assembly  with 
a  firm  countenance ;  he  protested  against  the  le- 
gality of  any  meeting  to  be  formed  in  a  time  of 
general  fiut;  but  the  opposite  party  being  in 
possession  of  the  temple,  tbroed  him  from  the 
steps,  broke  the  ensigns  of  the  lictors,  wounded 
the  tribunes  that  interposed  in  his  defence,  and 
effectually  removed  all  fiulher  obstruction  to  their 
own  designs.  The  question  then  being  put,  the 
law  passed  without  opposition,  inchiding  a  clause 
to  oblige  every  senator,  under  pain  of  exile  or 
death,  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  it. 

Tfaos  oath  was  probably  a  snare  laid  by  Cesar 
for  the  most  resolute  of  his  opponents^  like  that 
which  was  formerly  laid  by  Marius,  on  a  like  oc- 
casibn,  for  Metellus  Numidicua,  and  by  which 
that  virtuous  citizen  was  actually  for  some  time 
removed  from  the  commonwealth.^ 

Metellus  Celer,  the  late  consul,  together  with 
Cato  and  Favonius,  were  likely  to  nave  fiillen 
into  this  snare.  They  at  first  declared  their  reso- 
lution not  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  any  such 
ruinous  law ;  but  on  maturer  consideration,  they 
became  sensible  that  in  this  they  were  serving  the 
cause  of  their  enemies.  "  You  may  have  no  need 
of  Rome,"  said  Cicero  to  Cato,  "and  may  go  into 
exile  with  pleasure ;  but  Rome  has  need  of  you. 
GKve  not  such  a  victory  to  her  enemies  and  your 
own."  Upon  these  GODnderations  it  was  deter- 
mined to  comply.^ 

Bibulus,  on  the  day  following  that  of  his  violent 
expnlakm  from  the  assembly  of  the  people^  as- 
sembled the  senate,  complained  of  the  outrage  he 
bad  received,  and  submitted  the  state  of  the  re- 
public to  their  consideration.  But^  even  this 
assembly,  though  consisting  of  above  six  hundred 
of  the  most  powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  not  desti- 
tute even  oi  courage,  were  declined  in  their  spirit, 
and  became  averse  to  exertions  of  vigour.  They 
were  occupied  with  their  villas,  their  equipi^es, 
and  the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth  ana  of 
hif  h  rank.  "  They  appear,"  says  Cicero  upon 
this  occasion,  "to  think  that  even  if  the  republic 
should  perish,  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their 
iish-ponds." 

The  consul  Bibulu^  even  Cato,  though  Su  le- 
moved  from  any  ambiguity  of  conduct,  saw  no 
possibility  of  resisting  the  toixenU    The  fint  re- 

'-■'■■'  m 

3  Cicero  in  Vatiniam.  Caesar  was  reported  to  have 
said  at  Acquileia,  some  time  after  this  date,  when 
Vatinius  was  disappointed  of  the  edilesbip.  that  he 
had  no  business  with  honours,  being  intent  on  money 
only ;  and  that  he  was  paid  for  all  his  services  in  the 
tribunate. 

4  See  book  ii.  c  6. 

5  Plutarch,  in  Catena.  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 


tired  to  his  own  house,  and  from  thence  fbrwaid, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  did  not  appear 
in  any  public  place.  Cato  absented  himseli  irom 
the  senate.^ 

While  Cssar  engrossed  the  fbll  exercise  of  the 
consular  power,  Bibulus  was  content  with  issuing 
his  edicto  or  manifestos  in  writing,  containing 
protests,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings in  public  afiiiirs  on  account  of  the  reli- 
S'ous  &8t,  or  continuation  of  holidays,  which  he 
id  instituted  to  resttain  his  colleague.  In  these 
writings  he  published  violent  invectives  against 
Cssar,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  he  charged 
him  with  having  had  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline.7  The  tribune  Vatinius,  in  return, 
issued  a  warrant  to  commit  the  consul  Bibulus  to 
prison ;  and,  in  order  to  seize  him,  attempted  to 
break  into  his  house ;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled, 
and  the  parties  continued,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  consulate,  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
spect to  each  other. 

In  datins  the  year,  instead  of  the  consulate  of 
CiBsar  and  Bibulus,  it  was  called  by  some  wag 
the  consulate  of  Julius  and  Csesar.B  This  able 
adventurer,  though  suspected  of  the  deepest  de- 
signs, went  still  deeper  m  la^^ing  his  measures  for 
the  execution  of  them  than  his  keenest  opponento 
supposed.  He  found  means  to  tie  up  every  hand 
that  was  likely  to  be  lifted  up  against  himself;  as 
those  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  by  their  secret 
agreement,  of  which  the  articles  were  gradually  , 
disclosed  in  the  effect.  He  confirmed  to  Pom- 
pey all  the  acte  of  his  administration  in  Asia,  and, 
oy  putting  him  on  the  commission  for  dividing 
the  lands  of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  colony 
at  Capua,  gave  bun  an  opportunity^  w)iich  the 
other  earnestly  desired,  of  providing  for  many  ne- 
cessitous citizens  of  his  party.  He  flattered  Cras- 
sus sufi&aently,  by  placing  him  on  the  same 
commission,  and  by  admitting  him  to  a  supposed 
equal  participation  of  that  political  consequence 
vnach  the  triumvirs  proposed  to  secure  by  their 
union.  He  gained  the  equestrian  order,  by  grants 
ing  a  suit  which  they  had  long  in  dependence^ 
for  a  diminution  of  the  rente  payable  by  the  re- 
venue fiurmers  in  Asia.^  These  he  reduced  a 
third ;  and  with  that  order  of  men  acquired  the 
character  of  great  liberality  and  candour.  He 
himself  wis  the  only  person  who  in  appearance 
was  not  to  profit  by  these  arrangemente.  He 
was  occupied,  as  his  retainers  pretended,  in  serv- 
ing the  republic  and  in  promotmg  his  friends; 
was  the  general  patron  ot  the  distressed  and  the 
indigent,  and  haa  nothing  to  propose  for  himself. 

With  his  consent  and  under  his  authority^ 
Fufius,  one  of  the  prstors,  and  Vatinius,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  obtained  two  laws,  both  of  them 
equiteble  and  salutary :  the  first  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  ballot  in  the  comitia,  or  assembly  of  ' 
-the  people :  the  odier,  relating  to  the  challenge  of 
parties  in  the  nomination  of  judges  or  juries. 
The  introduction  of  the  ballot  in  oolitical  ques- 
tions bad  greatly  weakened  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  over  the  determinations  of  the  people ; 
and  resolutions  were  frequently  carried  m  this 
manner,  which  no  party,  nor  any  particular  or- 
der of  men,  were  willing  to  acknowledge  as  their 


6  Cicero  pro  9extio.    Plutarch,  in  Catone. 

7  Sueton.  in  C.  Cacsare. 

8  Ibid,  c  S20.    Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zxxvii.  c.  6. 8. 

9  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1.    Appiaa.de  Ball.  CiviL 
lib.  ii.  p.  435. 
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mMtfure.  The  noblM  imputed  the  absurd  deter- 
minations to  the  majority  that  was  formed  by 
the  people,  and  these  sometimes  retorted  the  im- 
putation. To  leave  no  doubt  in  such  matters  for 
the  future^  Fufius  proposed  that  the  orders  of 
Patrician,  E<iuestrian,  and  Plebeian,  should  ballot 
aparti  This  regulation  had  some  tendency  to 
lestore  the  influence  of  the  superior  classes. 

Vatinius  proposed  that  in  criminal  actions, 
when  the  judges  were  drawn  by  lot,  the  defend- 
ant and  prosecutors  might,  in  their  turns,  chal- 
lenge, or  strike  off  from  the  list,  persons  to  whom 
they  took  a  particular  exception.' 

Uiesar  himself  was  busy  m  devising  new  ref- 
lations to  reform  the  mode  of  elections,  and  to  im- 
prove the  forms  of  business  in  some  of  the  public 
departments.  By  one  of  his  acts  the  priests  were 
to  be  elected  agreeably  to  the  former  laws  of 
Atius  and  Domitius,  with  this  difierence,  that 
candidates  miffht  be  admitted  even  in  absence. 
By  another  of  his  acts,  regular  journals  were  to 
be  kept  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  all  their  proceedings  recorded  for  the 
mspection  of  the  public.  By  a  third,  persons  con- 
victed of  treason  were  subjected  to  new  penalties, 
alid  governors  of  provinces  to  additional  restraints 
in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  Such  ofiicers 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  honorary  gift 
from  their  provinces^  unUl  their  services  bemf 
considered  at  Rome,  were  found  to  have  entitle 
them  to  a  triumph.^  They  were  restrained  from 
encroaching  on  the  right  of  any  stale  or  princi- 
pality beyond  the  limits  of  their  province.  They 
were  obbged  to  leave  copies  of  their  books  and  of 
their  acts  at  two  of  the  principal  towns  in  their 
l^ernment,^  and  immediately  upon  their  ar- 
nval  at  Rome,  to  give  in  a  copy  of  the  same 
accounts  to  the  treaniry.  They  were  doomed  to 
make  restitution  of  all  subjects  received  in  extor- 
tion, not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  any  of  their 
attendants.' 

With  these  acts  Cnsar  adorned  his  consulate, 
and  in  some  measure  discountenanced  the  party 
which  was  disposed  to  traduce  hinL  lie  is, 
nevertheless,  accused  of  having  stolen  from  the 
treasury,  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  capacity 
of.  consul,  bars  of  gdd  weighing  three  thousand 
pondo,  and  of  having  conooded  the  theft  by  sub- 
stituting brass  gilt,  imd  of  the  same  form,  in  its 
place.0 

Whatever  feundatbn  there  may  have  been  for 
this  report,  it  soon  appeared  that  Cssar  had  ob- 
jects of  a  more  senous  nature,  could  copy,  on 
occasbn,  the  example  of  Pompeyj  and,  m  his 
manner,  cause  what  was  personal  to  himself  to 
be  proposed  by  others,  whom  he  miffht  be  free  to 
supjwrt  or  disavow  according  to  tne  reception 
which  his  proposal  met  from  tne  pubUc  It  can- 
not be  dottbtea  that  he  now  conceived  the  design 
of  bringing  a  military  force  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions in  the  city.  Hitherto  kingly  i)ower  be- 
ing odious  at  Rome,  whoever  had  aspired  to  it 
had  always  perished  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
mere  imputation,  however  supported,  was  fotaL 


1  Dio.  lib.  zxxviii.  c.  8.  S  Ibid.  Appian. 

3  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  v.  ep.  18.  et  lib.  vi.  ep.  7. 

4  Cicero  ad  FamiL  lib.  ii.  ep.  17.  et  lib.  v.  ep^  SO. 

5  Ibid,  in  Vatinium  pro  Sext. 

6  Sueton.  in  Jul.  g.  54.  Cxsar  is  aaid  to  bave  sold 
the  sold  bullion  he  brought  from  Spain  at  3000  H.  8. 
or  about  25/.  of  our  money.  This  will  make  hii  sup- 
poMd  theft  about  75  000/ 


The  most  proBigate  party  among  the  populace 
were  unable  or  unwilung  to  support  their  dema- 
gogues to  this  extent ;  and  the  people  in  general 
became  jealous  of  their  most  respectable  citizens^ 
when  it  appeared  that  merit  itself  approached  to 
monarchical  elevation.  Marius,  by  tne  continued 
possession  of  the  highest  officer  and  by  the  sa- 
preme  command  of  armies,  had  acquired  a  spe- 
cies of  sovereignty  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
resign.  Cinna  came  into  partnership  with  Ma- 
rius, and  wished  to  govern  after  his  decease. 
Sylla,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  his 
friends,  to  cut  off  a  profli^te  Miction,  and  restove 
the  republic,  took  possession  of  the  government. 
He  led  his  army  against  usurpers,  and  had  the 
power  to  become  nimself  the  most  suocessAil 
usurper,  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  a  so- 
vereignty which  he  no  doubt  might  have  retained. 
So  far  he  was  a  model  to  every  ambitious  adven- 
turer, and  pomted  out  the  only  means  which 
could  insure  to  a  sinj^Ie  person  toe  sovereignty  of 
Rome.  Catiline,  with  his  accomplices,  Lentulus 
and  Ceth^gus,  had  vainly  attempted  to  overturn 
the  state,  or  to  usurp  its  government,  by  means 
of  a  profligate  party  among  the  popubce  or  citi- 
zens of  desperate  fortune.^  Cesar  was  become 
head  of  the  same  party ;  but  an  army  like  that  of 
Sylla,  -a  convenient  station,  and  the  resonroes  of 
a  great  province,  were  necessary  to  support  the 
contest,  and  to.  carry  it  against  ms  rivals,  as  well 
as  against  the  republic  itself,  to  a  fiivourable  issue. 
*  Toe  republic  nad  taken  many  precautions  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  qulitary  power  at 
Rome.  Although  the  functions  of  state  and  of 
war  were  entru^ed  to  the  same  persons,  yet  the 
civil  and  military  character8,.except  in  the  case  of 
a  dictator,  were  never  united  at  once  in  the  same 
person.  The  officer  of  state  resigned  his  civil 
power  before  he  became  a  soldier,  and  the  soldier 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  military  ensigns  and 
character  before  ne  could  enter  the  dty ;  and  if 
he  sued  for  a  triumph  in  his  military  capacity, 
must  remain  without  the  walls  till  tiiat  suit  was 
discussed.  The  command  of  armies  and  of  pro- 
vinces in  the  person  of  any  officer  was  limited  to 
a  single  year  at  a  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  it 
wen  not  expressly  prolonged,  it  was  understood 
to  expire,  and  to  devolve  on  a  successor  named 
by  the  senate. 

That  no  leader  of  a  party  might  have  an  army 
at  hand  to  overawe  the  republic,  no  military  sta- 
tion was  supposed  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
Italy.  The  purpose^  however,  of  this  precautioo 
was  in  some  measure  frustrated  by  the  near  situ- 
ation of  a  province  in  which  an  army  was  kept 
within  the  Alps.  Italy  was  understood  to  extend 
only  from  the  sea  of  Tarentum  to  the  Amus  and 
the  Rubicon :  beyond  these  boundaries,  on  the 
northwest,  all  those  extensive  and  ridi  tracts  on 
both  aides  of  the  Apennines,  and  within  the  Alps, 
which  now  make  the  dutchies  of  Ferran,  Bo- 
logna, Modena,  Milan,  the  states  of  Piedmont 
and  Venice,  with  the  dutchy  of  Camiola,  and 
the  whole  of  Lombardy,  were  considered,  not  as 
a  part  of  Italy,  but  as  a  province  termed  the 
Cisalpine  GkuJ,  and,  like  Ihe  other  Roman  pro> 


7  Speakinf  of  the  imaginary  danger  to  a  itate  of 
being  overturned  by  the  rabble ;  we  might  as  much 
fear,  said  a  witty  writer  of  the  present  age,  that  a  city 
would  be  drowned  by  the  ovarllowing  of  ila  own  ken 
neli. 
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'vinceS)  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  by  &  miUtary  officer,  sup- 
ported by  an  anny. 

This  then  was  the  most  commodious  station 
at  which  a  political  adventurer  might  unite  the 
greatest  advantages,  that  of  having  an  aimy  at 
his  command,  and  that  of  being  so  near  the  capi- 
tal as  to  be  able,  by  surprise,  to  occupy  the  seats 
of  government  whenever  his  designs  Were  ripe 
for  such  an  attempt 

.  Sylla  had  an  army  devoted  to  his  pleasure ; 
but,  having  the  seas  of  Asia  ioA  Ionia  to  pass  in 
his  war  to  Italy,  could  not,  without  giving  an 
alarm  from  a  great  distance,  and  without  putting 
his  enemies  on  their  guard,  approach  to  the  city. 
He  therefore,  when  he  had  this  object  in  his  view, 
made  no  secret  of  his  purpose. 

Cssar  had  formed  a  design  on  the  common- 
wealth, and  acted  from  his  original  disposition, 
and  a  deliberate  intention  to  mak^  himself  master 
of  it;  not  urged,  like  Sylla,  by  great  provoca- 
tions, and  the  suggestion  of  singular  circum- 
stances. He  arran^  his  measures  like  the  plan 
of  a  campaign,  •which  he  had  the  ability  to  digest, 
and  the  patience  to  execute  with  the  greatest  de- 
liberation. He  proposed  to  make  faiinself  master 
of  an  army  at  the  ^tes  of  Rome,  and  to  have  the 
resources  of  a  province  contiguous  to  the  capital. 
He  secured  the  possession  of  these  advantages  by 
an  unprecedented  prolongation  of  the  usual  ap- 
pointments for  five  years ;  so  that  the  people 
themselves  could  not,  vdthout  a  breach  of  faith, 
recal  their-  grant  upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  the- 
improper  use  he  might  propose  to  make  of  their 
&vours. 

The  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lay  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  AIps^  was 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose  of  Cftsar.  But 
the  disti^bution  of  the  provmoes  was  s^  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  senate ;  and  the  provincial 
governments  were  filled  by  their  appointment, 
m  pursuance  of  an  express  regulation  ascribed 
to  Uaius  Gracchus  and  known,  from  his  name, 
by  the  title  of  the  Sempronian  law.^  Cssar  had 
ever  been  at  variance  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate.  In  the  office  of  prstor  he  ha(|tleen  sus- 
pended by  their  authority.  In  his  prseent  ofiioe 
of  consul  he  had  set  them  at  open  defiance.  He 
had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain  from  them 
the  choice  he  had  ina£  of  a  province ;  and  the 
prupDsal  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Cisalrane 
Gaul  for  a  term  of  years,  ioined  to  the  preeeaing 
parts  of  his  conduct,  would  have  given  a  generu 
alarm,  and  opened  at  once  the  mole  extent  of 
his  design. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  object,  to  set  amde  the  authority  of  the  senate^ 
and  to  procure  his  nomination  hj  some  degree  of 
surprise.  The  tribune  Vatimua  acoordinqgly, 
upon  a  rumour  that  the  Helvetii,  or  the  nations 
inhabiting  from  mount  Jura  to  the  Alps,  wsre 
likely  to  cause  some  commotion  on  Ae  frontier 
of  Ghiul,  moved  the  people  to  set  aside  the  law  of 
Sempronius,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  own  supreme 
power,  to  name  Cssar  as  proconsul  of  the  Ci- 
salpine Gaul  and  Illyricum  tor  five  years  with  an 
army  of  three  legions.  The  senatorian  party,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  Uiis  proposal.  The^  vainly,  however,  hoped 
to  evade  it  oy  substituting  another  appointment 


8  Lex  Bempronia,  vid.  b.  ii.  c  3. 
2B 


for  Cssar  in  place  of  this  province.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  him  superintendant  of  the  public 
forests  throughout  the  empire ;  a  charge  which, 
though  not,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  a 
provmce^  however,  like  every  other  public  depart- 
ment in  that  empire,  known  by  this  name.  This 
substitute  for  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
G^ul  was  thouffht  to  be  the  better  chosen,  that  it 
neither  implied  nor  required  the  command  of  an 
army,  and  was  to  withhold  the  engine  of  military 
power  from  a  person  so  likely  to  abuse  it  This 
weak  attempt,  nowever,  againat  so  able  an  adver- 
sary, only  tended  to  expose  the  meaning  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  made,  and  by  showing  to  the 
senate  thar  own  weakness,  hurried  them  into 
concessions  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
otherwise  avoided.  Ih  order  that  Cesar  might 
not  owe  every  thing  to  the  people  and  nothing  to 
them,  they  extended  his  command  at  once  to  lx»th 
sides  of  the  Alps.  On  the  one  side  of  these 
mountains  he  had  a  statbn  from  which  to  over- 
awe the  city :  on  the  other,  he  had  a  great  extent 
of  territory,  and  a  theatre  of  war  on  which  he 
might  form  an  army  and  inure  them  to  service. 
The  senate,  seeing  he  had  already,  by  a  vote  of 
the  peo^de,  obtaineid  the  first  wim  an  army  of 
three  legions  for  five  years;  and  imagining  that 
it  was  no  longer  oi  any  use  to  oppose  him ;  or 
hoping  to  occupy  his  attention,  or  to  wear  out  the 
five  years  of  his  command  in  wars  that  might 
arise  beyond  the  Alps,  they  joined  to  his  province  • 
on  the  ro  that  of  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an 
additional  legion  ^  In  this  manner^  whether  from 
these  or  any  similar  reasons^  it  is  affirmed  by 
/K>me  of  the  histoiians^^  that  the  senate  even  out- 
ran the  people  in  concessions  to  Cesar;  and  to 
tlds  occasion  is  referred  the  memorable  saying 
of  Cato :  "  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourselves  a 
king,  and  have  plaoed  him  with  his  guards  in 
your  citadel."^ 

Cesar  at  the  same  time,  on  the  motion  of  the 
tribune  yatuiiiu,  was  empowered  to  settle  a  Ro- 
man colony  on  the  lake  Larius  at  Novum  Co- 
mum,  with  fiili  authority  to  confer  the  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens  on  those  who  should  settle  in 
this  place.  Having  obtained  the  great  object  of 
his  consulate,  in  his  appointment  tor  a  term  of 
years  to  tiie  command  of  an  army  within  the 
Alps,  he  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 
senate,  nor  allowed  them  any  merit  in  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gained.  He  was  awaie  of  their 
malice,  he  said,  and  had  prevailed  in  every  suit^ 
not  by  their  conoemon,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  will.  Though  capable  of  great  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  of  the  deepest  disshnuk- 
tion  when  in  pursuit  of  his  object,  he  appears,  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  to  have  had  a  vanity 
which  he  indulged,  in  braving  the  world  when 
liis  end  was  obtamed.u  As  he  msulted  the  senate 
when  no  longer  depending  on  their  concurrence 
for  any  of  his  objects^  so  he  no  longer  disguised 
his  connexion  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  or  the 
means  by  which  in  his  late  mtasures,  the  con- 
currence of  these  rivals  had  been  obtained. 

As  such  combinations  and  cabals  generally 
have  an  invidious  aspect  to  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  them,  the  triumvirate,  for  so  it  be- 
gan to  be  called  in  detestation  and  irony,  not- 


9  Sueton.  in  Jul.  CKtare,  c.  88. 

10  Plaurcb.in  Catone.  Bio.  Csis.  lib.  xxxvlit.  Ap- 
pian.  de  BeU.  Civil,  lib.  ii. 

11  Soetoa.  ia  CMare,  lib.  11.  e.  S8. 
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withstanding  the  popularity  or  influence  enjoyed 
by  those  who  had  formed  it,^  became  an  object  of 
aTorsion  and  general  abuse.'  They  were  re- 
eetyed  at  all  public  places  with  groans  and  ex- 
pressions of  hatred.  An  actor,  perlonning  on  the 
public  theatre,  applied  to  Pompey  a  sentence  of 
reproach,  which  occurred  in  the  part  he  was  act- 
ing. The  application  was  recdved  with  peals  of 
applause,  and  called  for  again-  and  again.' 

The  edicts  that  were  published  by  Bibulus  in 
opposition  to  Cesar  were  extolled,  and  received 
with  avidity.  The  {daoes  of  the  streets  at  which 
they  were  posted  up  were  so  crowded  with  multi- 
twies  assembled  to  read  them,  that  the  wp^s  were 
obstructed.  '  Cftsar  and  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  these  edicts  in  speeches  to  the 
people,  but  were  ill  heard.  Pompey  lost  his  temper 
andf  his  spirit,  and  sunk  in  his  considention  as 
much  as  Cesar  advanced  in  power.  It  became 
manifest  even  to  the  people,  that  Cesar  had  pro- 
cured th&i  conjunction  for  h^s  own  conveniency  i* 
but  Pompey  hmiself  probably  felt  that  he  was  too 
fax  advanced  to  recede. 

The  senate,  and  all  the  most  respectable  citi- 
xens  of  Rome,  though  unanimous  in  their  detos- 
tatbn  of  the  design  that  was  formed  by  Cesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  to  dispose  of  tlie  republic 
at  their  pleasure,  yet  either  were^  or  believed 
themselves,  unable  to  oope  with  the  power  of  so 
many  Actions  united.  Cesar,  in  prder  to  hold  by 
force  what  he  gained  by  artifice,  and  by  some  de- 
gree of  surprise,  filled  the  streets  with  his  re- 
tainers in  arms,  and  showed,  that,  in  case  of  any 
attempt  to  recal  what  had  been  so  weakly  given 
up  to  him,  he  was  in  condition  to  resist,  and  to 
lay  the  dty  in  blood.  If  he  wtire  driven  from 
R^ome,  he  had  provided  within  the  Alps  an  army 
of  two  or  three  complete  l^ions,  with  which  he 
could  maintain  his  province,  or  even  reeovw  his 
possession  of  the  city.  Every  one  censured,  com- 
plained, and  lamented ;  but  there  was  little  con- 
cert, and  less  vigour,  even  among  the  memben  of 
the  senate. 

Cat^  with  his  declared  disapprobation  of  the 
late  measures,  was  reduced  to  the  single  expedient 
of  assisting  Bibulus  uft  drawing  up  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  against  the  prooeraings  of  Cesar, 
which  were,  at  this  time  received  jsrith  so  much 
avidity  by  the  people. 

Cicero  now  declined  taking  part  in  any  afiair 
of  state;  but  being  known  for  an  advocate^  was 
courted  in  this  capacity  by  many  citiiens,  who 
had  afiain  in  dependence  before  the  courts  of 
justke,  and  appreliendui|r  an  attack  which  was 
likely  to  be  made  upon  hmiself,  on  account  of  the 
transactions  of  his  consulate,  be  avoided,  ss  much 
as  possible^  giving  o&iioe  to  any  of  the  parties 
which  divided  the  commonweatth.  The  storm 
was  to  be  directed  against  him  by  Publius  Clo- 

1  The  titles  of  duumvirs,  triumvirs,  and  so  on,  were 
the  designations  of  legal  commissions  at  Rome  acting 
under  public  authority;  such  title  was  given. to  the 
private  coalition  of  these  adventurers  in  mere  irony. 

9  Cioer.  od.  Att.  lib.  ii.  ep.  16. 

3  "To  our  misfortune  thou  art  great."  He  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  these  words  again  and  again  in- 
numerable times.  '*  The  time  will  come  when  thou 
shall  rue  this  state  ;'*  iTkewise  repeated  with  peals  of 
applause,  Ax.  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  19.  Val. 
Max.  lib.  vi.  c  9. 

4  One  of  the  sentences,  so  much  aiqriauded  in  its 
application  to  him  at  the  theatre,  was,  "  Eandem 
vinutem  tempus  veniet  cum  graviter  gemes." 


dius,  under  whose  animosity  to  the  government 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  Cicero  ui  particular,  it  was 
perceived  for  some  time  to  be  gathering.* 

This  bustling  profligate  having,  in  the  former 
year,  in  order  that  he  mij^t  be  qualified  for  in- 
Dune  of  the  people,  got  himself  adopted  into  a 
plebeian  family,  could  not  obtain  the  necessary 
ratification  of  the  deed  of  adoption  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  curie,  until  his  cause  was  espqused  by 
Cesar,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  part,  in  re- 
sentment of  some  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
himself  by  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  M.  Antonius, 
his  late  colleague  in  the  consulate.  Antonius 
bein^  as  has  oeen  mentioned,  on  account  of  faia 
administration  in  Macedonia,  accused  of  extor- 
tion, was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  took  that  oc- 
casion to  lament  the  state  of  the  republic,  brought 
under  subjection  as  it  was  by  a  cabal  whidi  nSed 
by  violence,  and  in  contempt  of  the  law.  Caesar 
was  greatly  provoked :  "This  person,"  he  said, 
"  talus  the  same  liberty  to  vUify  the  reputation 
of  others  that  he  takes  to  extol  his  own;"  and 
upon  those  expressions,  considen>^  as  a  warnii^ 
or  the  part  which  Cicero  was  likely  to  take  In  his 
absence,  he  determined  not  to  le«ve  him  at  the 
head  of  the  senatorian  party  to  operate  against 
him.  His  destruction  might  be  effected  merely 
by  expediting  the  formality  of  Clodius's  adoption 
into  a  plebeiui  fiumly,  to  qualify  him  for  tribune 
of  the  people  ;^-and  Cesar,  on  the  very  day  in 
which  he  received  this  provocation  from  Cioero^ 
pennitted  the  act -of  adoption  to  pass  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  curia. 

Poinpey  likewise  concurred  in  executin^r  this 
deed  of  adoption  for  Clodius,  and  assisted  m  the 
oual^y  of  au^  to  carry  it  thrpu^  the  religious 
n>rms.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  out,  that 
he  had  no  design  on  the  tribunate,  but  was  sohcit- 
in^  an  embassy  to  Tigranes  king  of  Armenia. 
Cioero  was  so  much  blinded  by  this  pretence, 
that  he  was  merry  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  on  the 
absurdity  of  Clodius,  in  having  himself  degraded 
into  a  plebeiaiK  merely  to  qualify  him  to  appeadr 
at'  the  court  of  Tigranes.  He  was  merry  like- 
wise wjjk  his  not  bein^  put  on  Che  commission  of 
twenty  wr  the  execution  of  Cesar's  Agrarian 
law.  "Strange!"  he  said,  "that  he  who  was 
once  the  onW  male  creature  in  Cesar's  house, 
cannot  now  find  one  place  among  twenty  in  this 
listof  hisinends."7 

The  more  effectuaUy  to  impose  upon  Cicero 
and  his  firiends,  Cesar  .affected  to  believe,  that  the 
intention  of  Clodius  was  against  himiBelf,  and 
taken  up  with  the  animosity  of  a  person  who  had 
already  attempted  to  dishonour  bis  house ;"  and 
he  pniended  to  dispute  the  validity  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  of  consequence,  his  qualification  to  be 
elected  a  tribune.  Pompey  joined  in  the  same 
▼ile  artifice.  "  Nay,"  says  Cicero,  upon  hearing 
of  their  pretended  opposition  to  Clodius,  "  this  u 
perfect  tyranny.  Omf  send  the  proper  officers  to 
me,  and  1  will  give  my  aflidavit,  tnat  Pompey  told 
me  himself  he  had  assisted  as  augur  in  passing 
that  decree."' 

With  these  transactions  the  year  of  Cesar's 


^  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  eniol.  19, 90, 91,33,  93. 

6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xzzviii  c  10.  &c.  Plutarch,  in 
Cicerone.  Cicero  pro  domo  sua,  de  Provinciii  Con> 
suloribus,  Ac 

7  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ii.  epist.  7. 

8  In  the  intrigue  with  Cfesar's  wife. 
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oonstilate  diew  to  a  clow.  He  ratified  his  treaty 
with  Pomp^,  b^  giWng  him  his  daughter  Juiia  in 
marria^.  During  tlra  former  part  of  the  year, 
this  lady  had  been  promised  to  Servilius  Cspio, 
and  had  been  of  great  use  to  her  fether,  by  se- 
curing the  services  of  C&pio  against  Bibulus. 
Serviuus,  on  his  disappointment,  waspadfied  by 
the  promise  of  Pompey's  daughter.  Cesar  him- 
self married  the  daughter  of  Calpumius  Pisa 
who,  together  with  Gabinius,  the  oreatuie  of 
Pompey.  was  destined  to  succeed  in  the  consu- 
late, and  who  was,  bj  this  alliance,  secured  in  the 
interest  of  Cesar.  *<ProVinoeB^  armiefl^  hud 
Idnsdoms,''  said  Cato  on  this  occasbn,  "are 
made  the  dowries  of  women,>o  and  the  empire 
itself  an  appendage  of  femaTe  prostitutbn." 

In  this  situation  of  affiurs.  and  among  parties 
who  dealt  in  impositions  ana  artifioefl^  as  well  as 
in  open  and  daring  measures,  some  particulars 
are  recorded,  which,  to  gain  our  bebef,  rec^uire 
some  acquaintance  with  the  manner^i  of  the  times. 
Vettius,  a  citizen  of  some  note,  who  had  been 
employed  by  Cicero  in  the  time  of  his  consulship 
jto  gain  intelligence  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy, 
i^ow  himself  appeared  as  the  author  of  a  plot,  of 
which  the  origin  and  the  issue  were  matter  of 
various  conjecture.  Knowing  that  Curio,  a  young 
man  of  high  rapk,  and  a  dedarad  enemy  of  Ce- 
sar, was  on  bad  terms  likewise  with  Pomn^,  he 
told  him  in  confidence^hat  he  himself  baa  deter- 
mined to  assassinate  Pompey,  and  proposed  to 
Curio  to  join  with  hifn  in  that  desi^.  The  young 
man  communicated  the  matter  to  his  &ther,  and 
the  father  to  Pompey,  who  laid  it  before  the  senate. 
Vettius  being  exanuned  in  the  senate,  at  first  de^ 
nied  any  intercourse  with  Curio,  but  afterwards 
confessed,  that  he  hgd  been  drawn  into  a  ocm- 
spjracy  with  this  young  man,  with  Lucullua. 
Brutus,  Bibulus,  and  some  othef%  who  had 
formed  a  design  on  Pompey's  tife. 

It  was  strongly  suspected,  that  Cesar  had  em- 
ployed Vettius  to  Irame  tliis  imposture,  in  order 
that  he  might  ehgace  some  of  those  persons  in  a 
•  criminal  correspondence;  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended, ais  soon  as  he  had  laid  some  foundation 
for  an  imputation  of  guilt  against  them,  that  he 
should,  with  a  party  S  slaves,  armed  with  dag- 

gera,  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  taken ;  that 
e  should  at  first  deny  the  plot,  but  afterwards 
suffer  himself  to  be  forced,  l^  degrees,  to  confess, 
and  to  declare  his  pretended  accomplices;  that 
this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  the  early  intima- 
tion which  Curio  gave  to  his  other,  before  all  the 
eircumstancea  intended  to  give  it  an  air  of  prpba' 
bility  were  in  readiness. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  Cesar 
should  have  committed  his  reputation  to  the 
hazard  of  detection  in  so  inftmous  a  project  He 
laid  hold  of  it  indeM  with  some  avidity,  and  en- 
deavoured to  turn  it  against  his  opponents;  After. 
Vettius  had  been  examined  betbre  the  seiUfte, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  for  fiixther  examina- 
tion,' Cesar  presented  him  to  the  people,  and 
brought  him  into  the  rostra,  to  declare  what  he 
knew  of  this  pretended  bloody  design.  The 
prisoner  repeated  his  confession,  but  varied  in 
the  account  of  his  aocomplices,  partkulariy  in 
leaving  Brutus  out  of  the  list)  a  dircumstanoe 
likewise,  in  the  scandal  of  the  times,  imputed  to 
the  partiality  of  Cesar,  and  considered  as  proof 
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of  his  -clandestine  relation  to  this  young  man. 
Vettius-  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  a  process 
commenced  against  him  on  the  statute  of  in- 
tended assassination.  A  trial  must  have  proba- 
bly disclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  for  this  reason 
was  said  to  have  been  prevented,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Vettius^  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
strangled  by  ordier  of  Cesanr  m  prison.^ 

By  the  influence  of  Pompey  and 
Cesai%  Gkibinius  and  Piso  were 
elected  coiunils ;  and,  by  their  con- 
nivance, Clodius  became  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  ascendant  they 
had  gained,  however,  was  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  to  many  of  the  other 
ofikera  of  state,  and  even  to  some 
of  the  tribunes.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
C.  Memius  Gemellus  iomed  in  an  accusation 
against  Cesaif,  late  consul,  for  proceedings  hi  ofiioe 
contrary  to  law  and  religion.  Cesar,  for  some 
time,'afiected  to  join  issue  with  him  on  these 
questions,  and  to  submit  his  cause  to  judgment ; 
but  apprehending  delay  and  trouble,  without -anj 
advantage  from  such  an  enquiry,  he  pleaded  his 
privilege  as  a  person  destined  for  pubuc.  service ; 
and  aooordingly,  without  staying  to  answer  this 
charge,  withdrew  firom  the  dty,  and  continued  to 
make  his  levies,  and  to  assemble  his  army  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome. 

In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  one  of  the  questors^ 
who  had  served  under  Cesar  in  his  consulship^ 
was  convicted  of  some  misdemeanor  ;is  and  the 

rosite  party,  as  if  they  had  of  a  sudden  broke 
chains  in  which  they  were  heU,  ooBunenced 
suits  against  all  the  tools  that  had  been  employed 
by  him  in  his  late  violent  measures.  Garanius 
had  been  charged  with  bribery  by  Caius  .Cato, 
then  a  young  man.  'But  the  pretor,  whose  lot  it 
was  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  such  casei^ 
being  under  the  influence  of  Pompey,  evaded  the 
question.  Caius  Cato  complained  to  the  people, 
and,  havmg  said  that  Pompey  usurped  a  dicta- 
torial power,  narrowly  escaped  with  liis  lifo.i' 

Vatmius  was  accused  before  the  pretor  Mem- 
mius,  who  vrillingly  received  the  accusation;  but 
all  proceedings  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  in- 
terposition of  •Clodius  in  the  capacity  of  tribune; 
and  the  attention  of  the  people  and  of  the  senate 
soon  came  to  be  more  entirely  occupied  with  the 
dengns  of  this  factious  adventurer. 

The  ruin  of  Cicero  appears  to  haye  been  the 
principal  object  which  Clodius  proposed  to  him-  . 
self  in  entesrm^  on  the  office  of  tribune ;  and  tbis^ 
though  affecting  to  be  of  the  popular  party,  he 
pursued  chiefly  from  motives  or  personal  ani- 
mosity and  resentment  Ckxio  had  given  evi* 
denoe  against  him  on  his  trial,  and  afterwards  in 
the  senate  made  him  the  object  of  his  wit  and  in- 
veetive.H  He  \b  generdly  repreaentsd  by  Cicero 
as.eflfeminate  and  profligate,  void  of  discretion  or 
prudence.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  managed  with  consideiable  stndi- 
ness  and  address.  Se  acted  evidently  in  concert 
with  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crsasus ;  but  proba- 
bly had  not  from  them  any  particular  direction  in 
what  maimer  he  was  to  proceed. 

Ever  since  the  summary  proceedings  which 


11  Cicero  ad  Alt.  lib.  ii.  epiit.  94.    Boston,  in  Cmt 
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were  employed  acainet  the  aeccmifikes  of  Cad- 
tine,  the  danger  of  this  precedent  was  a  fitvourite 
topic  with  the  popular  taction.  Clodias  professed 
that  the  object  of  his  tribunate  was  to  provide  a 
ffuard  against  this  danger.  He  began  with  pay- 
ing his  court  to  different  parties  and  different  or- 
ders of  men  in  the  republic,  by  proposing  acts  fa- 
vourable to  each ;  and  he  stated  nis  motion  for  the 
better  securing  of  the  people  against  arbitrary 
executions,  wmch  he  meant  in  the  end  to  apoly 
to  Cicero,  as  but  one  of  many  regulations  intended 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  which  he 
joined  with  some  acts  of  gratification  to  private 
persons.  He  gained  the  present  consols  by  pro- 
curing them  lucrative  appointments,  at  the  ez- 
{nration  of  their  year  in  omce;  to  Pi90^  Maoedo- 
nift  including  Achaia ;  to  Gbbmius,  Syria  with  a 
considerable  addition  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of 
the  province.^  He  gained  the  indigent  part  of  the 
people  by  an  act  to  remit  all  the  debts  which  were 
due  for  com  at  the  public  granaries ;  and  by  or- 
dering, for  the  future,  the  distributions  from  thence ' 
to  be  made  gratuitously.'  He,  at  the  same  time^ 
procured  another  act  extremely  agreeable  to  many 
of  the  citizen^  for  restoring  and  increasing  tbe 
number  of  corporations  which  had  been  aboOshed 
about  nine  yean  before,  on  account  of  the  trou- 
bles to  which  they  gave  rise. 

The  meeting  of  corporate  bodies,  in  a  city  so 
much  addicted  to  faction  and  tumult,  had  been 
the  cause  of  frequent  disordjera.  As  persons,  af- 
fecting to  govern  the  state,  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  people,  by  indulging  their  passions  for  idle- 
ness anq  pleasure,  with  ffsmes,  theatrical  enter- 
tainments^ combats  of  gladiatorB,  and  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts;  so  the  head  of  every  corporate 
body,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  had.  his  feasts, 
his  entertainments,  and  shows,  forming  his  party 
of  retainen,  on  occasion,  to  maintain  lis  preten- 
abns  by  force.  The  renewal,  therefore,  of  such 
establishments,  a  measure  which  carried  to  every 
tradesman  in  his  stall  the  feeling  and  consequence 
of  a  Crassus,'  a  Pompey,  and  a  Cssar,  affecting 
to  govern  the  world  in  their  respective  wa3r8,  was 
needily  adopted  by  the  lower  people.  And  Clo- 
dius  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  popular  meetr 
ings  to  awaken  and  to  direct  their  aeal  to  lus  own 
puipose.*  He  even  gained  a  considerable  party 
m  toe  senate  by  affecting  to  circumscribe  the  dis- 
cretionaiT  power  of  the  oenson  over  this  body. 
Many  of  the  membera  had  reason  to  dread  the 
censorial  ammadversions,  and  were  pleased  with 
an  act  which  he  obtained  to  provide,  that  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  strudL  off  the  roils  9f  the 
senate  without  a  formal  trial,  and  the  concurrence 
of  both  the  censors.* 

Joined  to  so  many  aits  practised  to  reconcile 
different  parties  to  the  measures  he  affected  to 
take  for  the  security  of  the  people's  Hbertio^  Clo- 
dius  promulgated  tus  law  of  provision  against  ar- 
bitrafy  executions,  and  gave  it  a  retrospect  which 
was  undoubtedly  meant  to  comprehend  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  whkh  had  been  held  against 
Cetnegus  and  Lentulus  in  the  consulate  of  Ci- 
cero. While  the  subject  was  in  dependence^  he 
thought  of  two  circumstances  that  might  operate 


1  Platarch.  in  Cicerone. 
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4  IWd.    8ee  a  summary  of  these  acts.    Cicero  pro 
Beztio,  fWnn  c.  15  to  c  98. 


a£^st  him,  and  which  he  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  prevent  One  was,  the  pnictice  of  re^ 
curring  to  the  celestial  auspices  oy  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  people  were  sometimes  sqb- 
pended ;  and  the  other  was,  the  opposition  which 
ne  might  expeet  from  Cato,  who  was  likely  to 
consider  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  the  republic 
as  involved  in  that  of  the  magistrate,  who  had 
preserved  the  state  hy  executing  their  decrees. 
To  secure  himself  against  the  &st,  he  procured 
an  edict  to  prohibit  alTpersons  from  observing  the 
heavens  whik  the  people  were  deliberating  oai 
any,  affair  of  states  and  to  obviate  the  second,  he 
thought  of  a  (ffetence  for  a  temporary  removal  of 
Cato  from  Rome. 

In  the  preceding  consulate,  Cato^  though  armed 
as  he  was  solely  with  the  reputation  of  mtegrity, 
unable  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  ruinous  &c^ 
tion  affecting  popular  measures,  yet  by  his  un- 
remitted opDoeition,  he  forced  them,  on  occanon, 
to  show  wqat  Pompey  in  particular  was  ex- 
tremely desuous  to  conceal,  that  they  prevailed 
by  corruption  and  force,  not  by  what  tney  pra- 
tended,  tiie  free  choice  of  their  fellow-citizens^ 
Clodius  foreseeing  a  like  opposition^  and  possibly 
a  disappointment  in  his  design  against  Cicero^  if 
Cato  contintied  at  Rome,  devised  a  commission  to 
employ  him  in  foreign  service.  Ptolomy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  had  put  a  personal  affront  on  Clodius^ 
by  refusing  to  pay  his  ransom  when  taken  by  pi- 
rates on  me  coast  of  Asia  near  to  that  island. 
He  now  took  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  by  procuring  en  act  to  forfeit  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasure ;  and  by  making  Cato  the  in- 
strument of  his  revenge,  he  proposed  to  free  him- 
self at  the  same  time  from  the  interruption  which 
this  citizen  was  likely  to  give  to  his  projects  at 
Rome.< 

At  an  interview  with  Cato,  Clodius  had  the 
impudence  to  pretend  great  admiration  of  his  vir- 
tue ;  told  him,  that  the  commission  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  the  form  of  a  province  was  solicited  bj 
many ;  but  that  he  knew  of  none  who,  by  his 
faithfulness  and  integrity,  was  so  well  qualified 
for  the  trust  as  Cato,  and  that  he  meant  to  propose 
him  to  the  people.  "  That,"  said  Catu,  "  I  know  is 
a  mereartinbe;  not  an  honour,  but  an  indignity  in- 
tended to  me."  "  Nay,"  said  Clodius,  "  if  you  do 
not  go  willingly,  you  shall  go  by  force;"  and  on 
that  very  day  moved  and  obuined  his  nomination 
from  the  people.  Lest  the  afiair  of  Cyprus  should 
not  detain  him  a  sufficient  time,  he  was  farther 
chaiged  in  his  commission  to  repair  to  Byzantium 
to  restore  some  exiles,  and  to'quiet  some  troub^ 
which  had  arisen  at  that  place. 

Cssar  and  Pompey  likewin  concurred  in  pro- 
curing this  commission  to  Cato,  in  order  to  re- 
move a  powerful  support  from  the  preton  Mem- 
mius  and  Domititu^  whose  fftopoeal  to  repeal  all 
the  acta  of  Cesar  was  yet  in  dependence. 

The  storm  was  now  jireparea  to  fidl  upon  the 
magistrate  who  had  presided  in  the  suppression 
of  Catiline's  party,  and  no  man  had  any  doubt 
of  its  direction.  Cato,  before  he  lefl  Rome,  see- 
ing Csear  in  possession  of  the  gates  with  an 
army,  and  ready,  in  the  event  of  any  tumult, 
imder  pretence  of  quieting  disorders,  to  enter 
the  city  by  force,  and  to  seize  on  the  government ; 
and  apprehending,  that  the  cause  in  dependence^ 
however  just,  was  altogether  desperate,  earnestiy 
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ezbortad  Cicero^  xatlier  to  yield  and  to  withdntr 
from  the  dty,  than  to  brinff  matten  to  extremi- 
ties in  the  present  state  of  we  republic.^ 

Cicero^  however,  was  for  some  time  undecided. 
Having  secured  the  support  of  L.  Ninius  Clua- 
dratus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  proposed  to  ob- 
struct the  proceedings  of  his  enemy,  and  to  give 
a  negative  to  all  his  motions,  i^fterwards,  upon 
assurances  from  Clodius,  that  the  purpose  ofthe 
act  was  altogether  general,  and  had  no  special 
relation  to  hmiself,  he  was  prevailed  on  not  to 
divide  the  college  of  tribunes,  or  to  engage  his 
friends  in  the  invidious  task  of  giving  a  negative- 
to  a  law,  that  was  intended  merely  to  guard  the 
people  against  arbitrary  proceedings.^ 

Clodius,  having  pbtamed  this  advantage,  no 
longer  made  any  secret  of  his  design  against 
Cicero,  and  boasted  of  the  concurrence  of  Cssar 
and  Pomjpey.  In  this  neither  <^  these  professed 
friends  of  Cicero  denied  the  imputation  ;*  but  ex- 
cused themselves  in  private  by  pleading,  that 
while  their  own  acts  of  the  precedmg  year  were 
still  questioned  by  the  -prstoc,  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  terms  with  so  violent  a,  tribune  j^ 
but  Pompey,  together  with  this  apology  for  hu 
present  conduct,  gave  Cicero  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  future  protection.  "This  tnbune,"  he 
said,  "shall  kill  me  before  he  injure  you."  It  u 
not  credible  that  Pompey  then  meant  to  betray 
him;  it  was  sutBciently  base  that,  in  the  sequel, 
he  did  not  keep  his  word.  On  the  contrary, 
when  his  aid  came  to  be  most  wanted  by  his  in- 
jured friend,  he  retired  to  the  country,  under 
pretence  ef  business ;  and  being  at  his  villa  near 
Alba,  where  Lentulus,  Lucullus,  and  many  o£ 
the  most  respectable  senators  repaired  to  him 
with  the  warmest  entreaties  ia  behalf  of  a  person 
to  whose  eloquence  and  panegyric  he  owed  90 
many  of  his  honours,  he  coldly  referred  them  to 
the  ordinary  officers  of  state  tor  protection,  say- 
ing, that  as  a  private  citizen  he  could  not  contend 
with  a  furious  tribune  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
people.H> 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  Gabinius,  though 
under  the  absolute  direction  of  Pompey,  promoted 
the  attack  against  Cicero,  and  cnecked  every 
attempt  that  was  made  in  his  &vour.  When 
the  equestrian  order,  together  with  nupabers  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  from  every  quarter 
of  Iti^,  crowded  in  mourning  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
vented a  memorial  to  the  senate  in  his  behalf; 
and  when  the  membeis  proposed  to  take  mourn- 
ing, and  to  intercede  with  the  people,  Gkbinius 
■uddenly  left  the  chair,  broke  up  the  meetiflg. 
Went  directly  from  thence  to  the  assembly  of  the 
P^f^e,  where  he  threw  out  injurious  insinuations 
agaiilst  the  senate,  and  mentioned  the  meetings 
which  had  been  held  by  the  equestrian  order,  as 
notous  and  seditious  tumults;  said,  that  the 
knights  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they  revived 
the  memoiV  of  that  part  which  they  themselves  had 
*^M  in  the  violent  measures  which  were  now 
coming  under  review,  and  which  were  so  likely 
to  meet  with  a  just  retribution  from  the  people. 

In  this  extremity  Cicero  attempted  to  see  Pom- 
Pi^  m  person  at  "his  country-house ;  but  while 
the  suppliant  was  entering  at  one  door,  this 
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treacherous  friend  withdfew  at  another.^  No 
longer  doubting  that  he  waa  betn^ed  by  a  per- 
son on  whom  be  had  so  fully  rotiecj,  he  began  to 
be  agitated  by  i^  variety  of  counsels  and  projects. 
He  was  invited  by  Caesar  to  place  himself  in  the 
station  of  lieutenant  in  his  province  of  Ga'ul ;  and, 
in  •  that  public  character  abroad^  to  take  refuge 
from  the  stonh  that  was  gathermg  against  him 
in  Italy.  But  this,  from  a  penon  who  had  so 
much  contributed  to  raise 'tne  storm,  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  a  design  to  insult  or  betray 
nim ;  or  at  best-  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  himself.  Being  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  citizens,  chiefly  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  had  taken  arms  in  his  cause,  he  some- 
times had  thoughts  of  defending  himself  by  force: 
at  other  times,  he  despaired  of  his  fortunes,  and 
as  appears  frcm  his  letters,  proposed  to  kill  him- 
self; and  was  diverted  from  this  intention,  only 
by  the  entreaties  and  anxious  care  of  his  friends. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Clodius 
assembled  the  people  to  pass  the  act  he  had  fram- 
ed against  arbitrary  executions.  He  had  sum- 
moned them  to  meet  in  the  suburb^  that  Cssar, 
who  on  account  of  his  military  command  was 
then  excluded  from  the  city,  might  be  present 
This  artful  politician  being  callM  npon  among 
the  finrt  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  with  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation  and  unwillingness  to  bear 
hard  on  any  person  to  whom  the  &w  might  ap- 
pl^,  referred  Jtne  people  to  his  former  declarations; 
said,  that  every  one  knew  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitrary  executions ;  that  he  approved  the 
act  which  was  now  proposed,  as  far  as  it  provid^ 
against  such  offences  for  the  future ;  but  could 
not  approve  of  its  having  a  retrospect  to  any 
transaction  already  passeoL 

While  Cssar  thus,  in  delivering  his  own  opi- 
nion, afiected  to  go  no  farther  than  consistency 
and  a  regard  to  his  former  conduct  seemed  to 
require,  he  permitted  or  dir»;ted  his  party  to  go 
every  length  with  Clodius,  and  meant  either  to 
ruin  Cicero^  or  force  him  to  accept  of  protection 
on  the  terms  that  should  be  prescribed  to  him. 

When  the  general  law  had  passed,  there  was 
vet  no  mention  of  Cicero;  and  (us  enemies  might 
nave  still  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  cany  the 
appIication4o  him ;  but  he  himself,  in  t^e  anguish 
of  nis  mind,  anticipated  the  accusation,  went  forth 
in  mourning  to  the  streets,  and  implored  mercy 
of  every  citizen  with  an  aspect  of  dejection,  which 
probably  did  not  encourage  any  party  to  espouse 
nis  cause.  '  He  was  frequently  met  m  this  con- 
dition, and  insulted  by  Clodius,  who  talked  in 
the  streets,  attended  by  an  armed  rabble ;  and  he 
determined  at  last  to  abandon  the  city.  Being 
escorted  by  a  company  of  his  friends,  he  passed 
through  the  gates  m  the  cuddle  of  the  night  on 
the  first  of  April,  took  the  road  of  Lucania,  and 
intended  to  have  made  his  retreat  into  Sicily, 
where  the  memory  of  his  administration  in  the 
capacity  of  qusstor,  and  the  continued  efifects  of 
his  patronage  at  Rome,  were  likely  to  procure 
him  a  favourable  reception.is  But  Clodius,  im- 
mediately upon  his  deputure,  having  carried  a 
special  attamder,  by  wnich,  in'  the  luiguage  of 
such  acts,  he  was  interdicted  the  use  otfire  and 
water ;  and  by  which  every  person  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  Italy  was  forbid,  under  severe 
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penalties  to  harbour  him ;  'Virgilios,  the  prstor 
of  Sicily,  though  his  friend,  d^ned  to  receive 
him.  He  turned  from  thence  to  Brundufdum, 
passed  into  Macedonia,  and  would  have  fixed  his 
residenqp  at  Athens ;  but  apprehending  that  this 
place  was  within  the  distance  prescrit^d  to  him 
by  the  act  of  banishment,  he  went  to  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  way  to  Cyzicum.  Here  he  had  let- 
ters that  gave  him  intimation  of  some  change  in 
his  favour,  and  entertaining  some  prosp^  of 
being  speedily  recalleti^  he  accordingly  determined 
to  wait  the  issue  of  this  hope. 

We  have  better  means  of  knowing  the  friilties 
of  Cicero,  than  perhaps  is  safe  for  the  reputation 
of  any  one  labouring  under  the  ordinary  defects 
of  human  nature.  He  was  open  and  undisguised 
to  his  friends,  and  has  left  &n  extensive  corres- 
pondence behind  him.  Expressions  of  vanity  in 
some  passagesof  his  life,  of  pusillanimity  in  others, 
escape  him  with  uncommon  fiicility.  Being  at 
least  of  a  querulous  and  impatient  temper,  he 
fives  it  full  scope  in  his  exile,  perhaps  not  more 
nom  weakness,  than  firom  design  to  excite  his 
friends  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  have  him  re- 
stored. He  knew  the  value  of  fortitude  as  a  topic 
of  praise,  and  might  have  aspired  to  it ;  but  would 
it  not,  he  may  have  questioned,  enQouraged  hfs 
party  to  sleep  over  his  wrongs  7  In-  any  other 
view,  his  complaints  resemble  more  the  wailings 
of  an  infant,  or  the  strains  of  a  tragedy  composeld 
to  draw  tears,  than  the  lan^a^e  of  a  man  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  inte^nty  m  the  midst  of 
undeserved  trouble. — "  I  wish  I  maV  8*e  the  day," 
he  vnitesto  Atticus,  "in  which  I  shall.be  dis- 
posed to  thank  you  for  having  prevailed  upon 
me  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself;  for  it  is 
certainly  now  matter  of  bitter  regret  to  meHbat  I 
yielded  to  you  in  that  matter."> 

In  answer  to  the  same  friend,  who  had  chid 
him  for  want  of  fortitude,  "  What  species  of  evil,"  I 


he  says,  "do  I  not  endure 7  Did  ever  any  per- 
son fall  from  so  high  a  state'?  in  so  good  a  cause? 
with  such  anilities  and  knowledge?  with  so  much 
public  esteem  ?  with  the  support  of  such  a  re- 
spectable order  of  citizens?  Can  I  remember 
what  I  was,  and  not  feel  what  I  inn  ?  Stript  of 
so  many  honours,  cut  off  in  the  career  of  so  much 
glory,  deprived  of  such  a  fortune,  tore  from  the 
arms  of  such  children,  debarred  the  view  of  such 
a  brother,  dearer  to  me  thah  I  was  to  myself,  yet 
now  debarred  from  my  presence,  that  I  may  spare 
him  what  he  must  suffer  from  such  a  signt,  and 
myself  what  I  must  fbel  in  being  the  cause  of 
BO  much  misery  to  him.  I  could  say  morft  oi  a 
load  of  evils  which  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear; 
but  I  am  stopped  by  my  tears.'" 

From  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  of  Ci- 
cero in  his  exile,  we  may  collect  to  what  degree 
the  unjust  reproaches  which  he  had  suffered,  the 
desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  relied  for  support, 
the  dangers  to  which  he  left  his  family  exposed, 
affected  nis  nund.  The  consciousness  of  his  in- 
tegrity, even  his- vanity  forsook  him ;  and  his  fine 
genius,  no  longer  employed  in  the  forum  or  in 
me  senate,  or  busied  in  the  literary  studies  which 
amused  him  afterwards*  in  a  more  calamitous 
time  of  the  republic,  now,  by  exaggerating  the 
distress  of  his  fortunes,  preyed  upon liimself.  It 
appeared  from  this,  and  many  other  scenes  of  his 
lii^,  that  although  he  loved  virtuous  actions,  yet 
his  virttie  was  accompanied  with  so  insatiable  a 
thirst  of  the  praise,  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that 
faJs  mind  was  unable  to  sustain  itself  without  this 
fbreifih  assistance;  and  when  the  praise  which 
was  due  to  his  consulate  was  changed  into  ob- 
loquy and  scorn,  he  seems  to  have  kwt  the  sense 
of  sood  or  of  evil  in  his  own  conduct  or  character ; 
and  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  fixed  the  scene  of 
his  exile,  sunk  or  rose  1n  his  own  esteem,  as  ho 
seemed  to  be  vtdaed  or  neglected  at  Rorne.^ 
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WHILE  the  transaction  which  terminated  in 
the  exile  of  Cicero  wa«  still  in  dependence,  Q$y 
sar,  although,  by  assuming  the  military  character, 
he  had  disqualified  himself  to  take  any  part  in 
civil  affairs,  had  actually  gone  from  the  aty  and 
embodied  his  legions,  yet  be  still  remained  m  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  to  observe  the  issue  of  that 
business,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  his  party. 
He  thought  himself  too  much  interested  in  the 
event  to  leave  it  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Pompey,  with  whom  his  own  connexion  was 
precarious,  and  might  be  of  short  duratioii.  He 
was  inclined  to  ruin,  if  he  could  not  gain,  a  per- 
son whose  talents  and  character  made  him  oi  so 
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much  consequence  to  the  parties  who  contended 
for  power  in  the  state.  Having  ^ed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  gain  him  as  a  dependent,  and  to  carry 
him  as  pi^  of  his  own  retinue  into  Gaul,  he  se- 
cretly promoted  the  designs  of  Clodius,  and  em* 
pb^ed  his  own  retainers  and  friends  against  him, 
unul'he  saw  the  purpose  accomplished. 

The  provinces  of  which  Caesar  had  o]>(uned 
the  command,  comprehended,  as  has  been  observ- 
ed,  under  the  denomination  of  the  two  Gauls^ 
considerable  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Alpa. 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  joined  to  Italy,  ex- 
tended to  Lucca,  not  far  from  Pisa  on  one  aide 
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of  the  Apennines)  and  to  the  Rubicon,  not  fiur 
from  Ariminum  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  Alpe^ 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  waa  known  by  the 
name  of  GrauL  A  part  of  this  tract,  which  was 
bounded  by  the  Rhone,  the  mountains  of  An- 
▼ergne,  the  Graionne,  and  the  INnrenees,  was 
already  a  Roman  province,  including,  together 
with  Languedoc  and  Dauphin^  "wm,  from  its 
early  subjection  to  the  Romans,  is  soil  aamed 
Proyence. 

The  remainder  of  thQ  country  was  divided  into 
three  principal  parts,  occupied  by  the  Aquitani, 
the  CeLtes,  and  the  Beige,  nations  differing  in 
language,  estabUshraents,  and  customs.  The  first 
division  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ga- 
ronne r  the  second  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine ; 
and  the  third  £rom  thence  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheld. 

In  each  of  these  tracts  there  was  a  multiplicity 
of  separate  cantons  and  indo^ndenk  communities, 
of  which  Cesar  had  occasion  to  enumerate  no 
.  less  than  four  hundred.  Even  the  smallest  of 
these  communities,  b^  his  account,  was  broken 
into  ^Hirties  and  fiidions,  who  had  separate  ob- 
jects, and  were  engaged  in  oppositipn  to  each 
other.  The  people,  in  general,  were  held  in  a 
state  of  dependence  by  two  separate  orders  of 
men,  whose  condition  and  character  may  account 
for  the  manifold  divisions  and  animosities  that 
took  place  in  their  country.  One  order  was  eocle- 
siastioLl,  composed  of  the  Druids,  who^  by  their 
profession,  had  the  keeping  of  such  mysteries, 
and  the  performance  of  audi  rites  as  were  then 
in  use ;  and,  having  over  their  fellow-citizens  the 
claim^  to  a  hieraichj,  had,  amongi* themselves,  in 
the  various  pretensions  to  preferment  and  rank 
in  their  own  order,  continual  objecto  of  competi- 
tion, j^ousy,  and  quarrels. 

The  other  order  was  entirely  military,  and 
consisted  of  persons  whose  jpndpal  distinction 
arose  from  the  number  of  their  aimed  adherents ; 
and  who^  therefore,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
multitude  of  their  letainen^  or  iik  the  force  of  their 
parties.' 

The  country,  we  learn,  in  genend,  was  inter- 
spersed with  what  are  called  towns,  and  what 
were,  in  reality,  sale  retreats,  or  places  of  strength. 
It  abounded  in  com  and  cattle,  the  resources  of  a 
numerous  people ;  armies  were  collected,  and  po-' 
litical  assemblies  were  statedly,  or  oocasbiuuly 
called :  but  how  the  people  wero  accommodated^ 
or  in  what  degree  they  were  supplied  with  the 
ordinary  productions  m  mechanic  or  oommercial 
arts,  is  no  where  described. 

In  thaie  particulars,  however,  as  they  were 
probably  less  skilful  than  the  Italians,  so  they 
surpassed  the  Germans,  to  whom  they  yielded  in 
the  reputetion  of  valour;  and  they  were  now  in 
reality  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the.  ra- 
pacity and  ferocity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  ambition, 
refined  policy,  and  superior  arte  of  the  other. 

Among  parties,  who  were  already  so  numerous, . 
and  likely  to  b^  divided  indefinitely  by  family  or 
personal  jealousies,  Csssar  was  about  to  find  the 
oocasiona,  which  he  undoubtedly  sought  for,  of 
raiung  hia  reputetion  in  war,  of  enriching  himself 
and  his  dependents,  and  of  forming  an  armv 
inured  to  service,  and  attached  to  himself.  While 
he  was  yet  in  Italy,  he  had  intimation  of  a 
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wonderful  project  formed  by  the  Hehetii,  natives 
of  the  tract  wnich  extends  from  the  Jura  to  the 
Alps,  and  of  the  valleys  which  divide  those 
mountains,  to  quit  their  own  country  in  order  to 
exchange  it  for  a  better  settlement,  in  a  less  in- 
clement region,  on  the  lower  and  inoie  fortfle 
plains  of  Graul. 

They  had  taken,  for  this  purpose^  an  exact  ac- 
count of  their  own  numbers  in  every  canton,  and 
mustered  no  less  than  three  hundred  ahd  fifty- 
eight  thousand  souls,  of  whom  ninety-two  thou- 
sand were  warriors,  or  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  To 
put  this  multitude  in  motion,  a  great  apparatus  of 
provisions,  of  horses,  and  of  carriues  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  they  allotted  two  years  for  the  necessa- 
ry preparations.  This  time  was  now  elapsed, 
and  the  swarm  began  to  dislodge  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  of  the  year  in  which  Ciesar  was 
to  take  possession  of  his  province.  On  receiving 
the  alarm,  he  set  out  from  Italy;  and  vrith  hasty 
journeys  arrived  at  Geneva,  where  to  prevent 
surprise,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  Rhone^ 
and  took  other  measures  to  preclude  the  acoeai 
of  strangers  to  Ms  province. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Hdvetiana  sent  a  padfie 
message,  desiring,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  Rlrone,  and  giving  assurances  that  they 
would  abstain  from  every  sort  of  hostility  on  their 
march  through  the  Roman  province*  Casar,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  afiected  to  take  their  request 
into  consideration,  promised  to  five  them  an  an^ 
swer  by  the  middle  of  April ;  and  in  this  manner 
amused  thein,  while  he  assembled  the  legion,  that 
was  dispersed  in  different  parte  of  the  province^ 
and  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  with  tne  great- 
est despatoh.  At  the  s||ne  time,  he  forttfi^  the 
banks  of  the  river,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  to 
the  narrow  pass^  at  whidi  the  Rhone  enten  be- 
tween the  Jura  and  the  Vuache,  and  from  thence 
running  under  diffi^  and  steep  mountains^  ren- 
dera  the  access  from  Helvetia  to  Gaul  either  im- 
practicable or  easily  obstructed. 

Being  thus  prepared  for  his  defence,  he,  on  the 
return  of  the  Helvetian  deputies,  gave  them  for 
answer,  That  the  Romans  never  allowed  strangers 
to  pass  through  their'  country ;  and  that  if  any 
attem^were  made  on  his  province,  he  should 
repd  It  by  force.  Upon  receiving  this  answer, 
the  Hdvetians,  though  too  late,  endeavoured  to 
effect  the  passaf^  of  the  Rhone,- and  made  Te- 
pMted  attacks^  either  where  the  river  was  ford- 
able,  or  where  it  admitted  the  use  of  nfts  or  of 
boafs,  but  were  repulsed  in  every  attempt,  and 
were  at  last  obligea  to  turn  to  thie  right,  where^ 
by  the  consent  <»  the  Sequani,  their  neighboun 
in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  they  passed  over  the 
Jura  into  Gaul. 

Cssax,  i>robably  not  mora  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  hia  province,  than  desirous  to  render  it  a  scene 
of  action,  detennined  to  observe  the  migrations  of 
this  enemy,  and  to  seize  the  occasion  they  fur- 
nished him  of  forming  his  troops  to  service.  For 
this  purpose  he  hiinself,  in  person,  repassed  the 
Alps,  and  without  any  regard  to  tne  liroitalions 
of  lus  commission,  vrhich  restricted  his  militexy 
esteblishment  to  three  legums,  ordered  additional 
levies,  and  with  the  forces  assembled  near  Aqui-. 
leia,  returned  to  his  northern  province.  In  this 
mareh  he  met  with  oppositk>n  from  the  inhabit- 
ante  of  the  mountains,  who  endeavoured  to  ob- 
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•tract  luB  way :  but  be  had  tniTened  the  countxy 
of  the  AIlobroM  and  passed  the  Rhone  above  its 
ooniiuenoe  mm  the  Soane,*  when  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Helvetii,  having  cleared  the  passes 
of  Jura,  and  <inarched  through  the  countiy  of  the 
Sequani,  were  arrived  on  the  Soane ;  and  although 
they  had  hitherto,  agreeably  to  their  stipulations 
with  the  natives,  abstained  from  hostilities,  that 
they  threatened  the  natbns  inhidbiting  beyond 
this  river  with  fire  and  sword. 

Upon  application  made  to  him  for  nrotection 
from  the  natives  inhabiting  between  the  Soane 
and  the  Loire,  this  willing  auxiliary  continued 
his  march ;  and  being  informed,  that  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  who  had  movedin  four  divisions  (this  being 
the  number  of  their  cantons,)  the  three  first  had 
already  passed  the  Soane;  and  that  the  fourth 
division  being  to  follow,  yet  remained  on  the 
nearer  bank  <h  the  river,  he  marohed  in  the  night 
with  three  legibns,  surprised  this  rear-division; 
and,  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword, 
forced  the  reminder  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods. 

As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  Ciesar's  army  ar- 
rived on  the  Soane,  he  constructed  a  bridge,  and 
passed  that  river  in  his  way  to  the  enemy.  The 
Helvetiana  sensible  of  their  loss  in  the  late  ac- 
tion, and  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  his  motiotis, 
be  havinj^  executed  in  one  day  the  passage  of  a 
nver  which  had  detained  them  above  ninety  days, 
^nt  a  deputation  to  treat  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  pernussion 
to  execute  their  project  of  a  new  settJement  on 
amicable  terms.  They  offeted,  in  case  they  were 
allowed  to  at  down  in  quiet,  to  leave  the.choibe 
of  the  place  to  himself  v  bidding  him  remember, 
at  the  same  time,  that  "the  aims  of  the  Helvetil 
bad,  on  former  occasions,  been  felt  by  the  Ro- 
mans. That  the  recent  fiite  of  a  single  canton 
taken  by  surprise  ou^ht  not  to  flatter  him  too 
much ;  that  the  Helvetians  had  learned  from  their 
fiithers  to  rely  more  on  valour  than  on  artifice  or 
on  negotiation;  but  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
have  their  present  migration  signalized  with  any 
massacres,  nor  their  new  settlement  stained  with 
Roman  blood.'* 

To  this  mesnge,  Cesar  replied,  "That  he 
could  recollect  to  have  heard  of  msults  which  had 
been  ofifered  to  the  Romans  by  their  nation,  and 
to  'which  they  now  probably  alluded :  that  he 
likewise  had  more  reoexit  provocations  which  he 
knew  how  to  resent;  nevertheless,  if  the^  meant 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  to  repair  the  injuries 
they  hsu)  done  to  the  Allobroges'  and  to  the  Kdui*, 
and  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  behaviour,  that 
be  was  willing  to  grant  them  peace." 

Upon  this  reply  the  Helvetian  deputies  with- 
drew, saying.  That  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
countrymen  to  receive,  not  to  give  hostages;  and 
both  armies  moved  on  the  following  day:  the 
Helvetians,  in  seareh  of  soibe  <)uaiter  where  they 
might  settle  without  interruption ;  and  Cssar,  to 
ob^rve  their  motions,  and  to  restrain  them  from 
plunde^ng  the  country  of  his  allies.  Both  continu- 
ed on  the  same  route  during  fifteen  days,  with  no 
more  tl^n  an  interval  of  five  or  six  miles  between 
.the  front  of  one  army  and  the  rear  of  the  other. 


1  Then  the  Arar. 

S  Inbabitanu  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Gene- 
va, and  part  of  Savoy. 

3  Occupying  the  country  between  the  Soane  and  the 
Loire. 


On  this  mareh  Cesar's  cavalry,  having  rashly 
enjgaeed  themselves  on  unfiivoureble  ground,  re- 
ceived a  check ;  and  he  himself  being  obliged  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Soane,  by  wh'  ' 


ceived  his  provisbns,  was  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
the  enemy,  when  he  had  intelligence^  that  they 
had  taken  post  at  the  foot  of  a  nUl,  about  eigm 


miles  in  his  front,  and  aeemed  to  have-  formed  a 
resolution  to-  receive  him,  in  that  position,  if  he 
choee  to  attack  t|iem.  Having  examined  the 
ground  on  which  they  were  posted,  and  obeerv- 
mg,  that  the  height  in  their  rear  was  not  by  na- 
ture inaccessible,  nor  sufficiently  secured  against 
him,  he  despatched  Labienus  in  the  night. at  the 
head  of  two  legions^  with  orders  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  eminence,  and  to  fall  down  from  thence 
on  the  enemy's  rear  whenever  he  saw  them  at- 
tacked by  himself  in  front  Labienus  accordingly 
got  possession  of  the  hill,  and  Cssar  advanced 
towards  the  foot  of  it  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  attack  them  m  front.  But  the 
purpose  of  thia  disposition  was  frustrated  by  the 
misinformation  of  an  officer  of  horse,  who,  being 
advanced  before  the  army,  reported,  that  the  ene- 
my still  appeared  on  the  height,  and  thatl^abi- 
enus  probably  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  iL 
Cssar,  disconcerted  by  this  information,  made  a 
halt,  in  which  he  lost  so  much  time  as  to  give  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  decamp,  and  to  i^tire  in 
safety.  He  nevertheless  continued  his  pursuit 
for  one  day  longer,  and  at  night  encamped  about 
three  miles  in  their  rear.  But  being  obliged,  on 
the  following  day,  to  alter  his  route  in  order  to 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions,  the  enemy  be^ 
lieved  thkt  he  jras  retreating,  and  be^  to  pur- 
sue in  their  timi.  He  halt^  on  a  rising  ground 
to  perceive  them,  placed  his  new  levies  with  the 
baggage  on  the  higher  ground,  and  the  choice  of 
his  army  on  the  decOvity  towards  the  plain. 
Here  the  enemy  advancing  to  attack  him,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  which  lasted  from  one 
in  the  afternoon  tiH  night,  were  defeated  with  the 
slaughter  of  about  two  tiundred  thousand  of  their 
people ;  and  the  remainder^  amounting  to  no  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls,  re- 
duced to  despair  by  the  sense  of  their  losses,  and 
the  want  of^  subsistence,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. Cssar  ordered  them  beck  into  their  own 
fiounirjf  charging  the  Allobroges  to  find  them 
subsistence,  until  they  should  bo  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  The  Boii,  however,  a  pert  of 
this  unfortunate  migration,  were  received  by  the 
Edui,  who,  to  gain  this  accession  of  people,  al- 
lotted part  of  meir  own  lands  to  accommodate 
these,  strangers.4  * 

At  the  end  of  this  first  operation  of  Cssar, 
wlule  great  part  of  the  summer  yet  remained, 
another  service  on  which  to  employ  his  army  soon 
presented  itself  The  nations  who  inhabited  the 
banks  of  the  Soane  and  the  Loire,  being  sensible 
of  the  deliverance  they  had  receiveid  from  a  storm, 
which,  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  direction,  alarm- 
ed every  ouarter  of  Graul,  sent  deputies  to  con- 
gratulate the  Roman  eeneral  on. his  late  victory, 
and  to  propose  that  they  might  hold,  under  ma 
protection,  a-general  convention  of  all  their  states. 
The  object  of  their  meeting,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
was  to  obtain  some  relief  from  the  common  op- 
pression they  underwent  from  the  tyranny  of 


4  CM.  de  BsO.  Gal.  lib.  i.  c  96, 39. 
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Ariovutiu^  a  German  diie(  who^  when  theOanb 
were  at  war  among  themselves,  had  heen  invited 
as  an  auxiliary  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  had  ob- 
tained thfe  victory  for  his  allies :  but  took  for  the 
reward  of  his  services  possession  of  one  third  of 
their  territory,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  own 
people,  and  assumed  for  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  tne  whole.  Hb  force  was  daily  augmented  by 
the  continual  arrival  of  more  emigrants  firom 
Germany;  so  that,  finom  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  whom  the  chief  had  arrived,  his  followers 
had  multiplied  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. To  accommodate  this  numerous  peoplcL 
he  had  recently  made  a  demand  of  another  third 
of  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  eztend- 
ine  his  possessbns  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Soane.  Most  of  the  nations  on  tins 
tract  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  contribution 
levied  by  these  strangen^  and  to  give  hostages  for 
the  regular  payment  of  it 

The  unfortunate  nations  who^  by  trusting  to 
the  protection  of  a  barbarous  prince,  had  exposed 
themselves  to  this  calamity,  now  applied  for  re- 
lief  to  another  power,  whose  pretensions  in  the 
end  were  likel3r  to  be  equally  dangerous  to  their 
freedom.  Sensible  of  the  hazaxd  to  which  they 
exposed  their  hostages  by  entering  into  any  opai 
concert  against  the  Germans,  they  made  their 
application  to  Caesar  in  secret,  and  found  him 
sufficiently  willing  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  rendenng  his  province  a  theatre  of  action  to 
his  army,  and  of  renown  to  hiooself.  He  sent 
without  delay  a  message  to  Ariovistui^  desiring 
to  have  a  conference  with  him  on  affidrs  that 
concerned  the  ^^neral  interests  of  GauL  This 
hauffhty  chieftam  replied  with  disdain,  "  That  if 
the  Roman  jgeneral  meant  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  his  place  of  residence  was  known ;  that 
he  neither  could  trust  himself  in  the  quarters  of 
Cssar,  without  an  army,  nor  would  be  at  the  ex- 
yenae  of  assembing  one,  merely  for  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  a  conference  with  him." 

Caesar  renewed  the  message  with  an  express 
requisition  that  the  hostages  of  the  Edui  should 
be  restored ;  that  Ariovistus  should  abstain  firom 
hostilities  against  tlus  people,  or  against  any 
other  ally  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  he  should 
not  Bufler  any  more  of  his  countrymen  to  pass 
the  Rhine. 

To  this  message  Ariovistus  replied.  That  he 
had  conquered  the  possessbns  which  ne  held  in 
Oau],  ana  that  he  knew  of  no  power  who  had  a 
right  to  direct  him  in  the  use  of  his  conquests; 
that  whoever  attacked  him  should  do  so  at  his 
peril ;  9nd  that  Caesar,  if  he  thought  proper,  might 
try  the  spirit  of  his  people;  they  were  ready  to 
receive  him,  and  had  not  for  fourteen  yean  slept 
under  any  cover. 

Cesar,  not  to  seem  badmrd  in  accepting  this 
chsdlenffe,  and  in  compliance  with  a  maxim 
which  he  often  observed  with  success^  Thai  hit 
^<nM  ahouLd  arUicipaU  hi»  threaiSf  and  outrun 
the  expecttUions  qf  hia  enemvy  advanced  upon  the 
Germans  before  they  could  think  him  m  con- 
dition to  act  against  them.  For  this  purpose, 
without  communicating  his  design  to  any  perwn 
of  his  own  army,  he  repassed  the  Soane,  and 
ascended  by  the  course  of  the  Douse  to  Vesontio^ 
now  Besan9on,  a  place  of  strength,  which  he  un- 
derstood Ariovistus  meant  to  seize,  as  the  prin- 
ctpaj  resort  of  his  forces. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  his  intention  of  mak- 
3C 


ing  war  on  the  Germans  began  to  be  flospected  in 
his  own  army;  and  the  lections,  taking  thor  ac- 
count of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  that  enemy 
from  the  report  of  the  Graulish  auxiliaries,  were 
greatly  alarmed.  Many  citizens  of  distinction 
who  had  crowded  to  the  standard  of  Caesar,  as  to 
a  place  of  victory  and  honour,  now,,  under  various 
pretences,  applied  for  leave  to  retire.  Their  ex- 
ample spread  a  kind  of  panic  in  the  army,  imd 
botn  men  and  ofiicers  muttered  their  resolution 
not  to  obey,  if  they  should  be  ordered  upon  what 
they  were  pleased  to  consider  as  a  service  so  un- 
reasonable and  wild. 

Caesar  being  t^us  called  upon  to  exert  that 
undaunted  courage  and  maateriy  eloquence  by 
which  he  was  diranguished  on  many  occasions^ 
assembled  all  the  ofiicers  of  his  army,  and  repri- 
manded them  for  attempting  to  penetrate  the  de- 
signs of  their  general,  or  for  pretending  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  his  motions.  Thematterin 
dispute  with  Ariovistus,  he  said,  might  be  termi- 
nated in  an  amicable  manner,  llus  chieftain 
had  very  lately  made  advances  of  finendship  to 
the  Romans,  bad  been  fiivourably  received,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  now 
wantonly  nrovoke  their  resentment  "  But  if  he 
should,  ofwhom  are  you  afiraid.  Of  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  Cimbri  or  Teutones,  already  van- 
quished by  Mariusi  Of  a  people  confessedly  in- 
terior to  the  Helvetians,  whom  you  have  sub- 
duedl  But  some  of  you,  I  am  told,  in  order  to 
disguise  your  own  fears  under  the  ajflfectation  of 
wiuom,  talk  of  difikulties  in  the  ways  by  which 
you  are  to  pass,  and  of  the  want  of  provisions 
which  you  are  likely  to  sufier.  I  am  not  now  to 
learn  from  such  persons  as  you  what  I  owe  to  my 
trust,  nor  to  be  told  that  an  anny  must  be  sup- 
plied  with  provisbns.  But  our  alnes  are  ready  to 
supply  us  in  greater  quantities  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  the  very  country  we  are  to  pass  is  co- 
vered with  ripe  com.  As  for  the  roads  you  shall 
speedily  see  and  judge  of  them.  I  am  little  %£• 
focted  with  what  I  hear  of  a  desi^  to  abandon 
me  in  case  I  persist  in  this  expedition.    Such  in- 


sresar* 

troops ;  what  will  hisppen  to  me  a  little  time  will 
discover.  I  meant  to  nave  made  a  fonger  halt  at 
this  place,  but  shall  not  defer  giving  you  an  op- 
portunity  to  diow,  whether  re^ixd  to  your  duty, 
or  the  fear  of  a  supposed  enemy,  is  to  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  your  minds.  Imeanto-monrow, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  to  decamp^  and  shall  pro- 
ceed, if  no  4ither  part  of  the  army  follows  me^ 
with  the  tanth  lesion  alone." 

This  speech  had  a  very  sudden  efibot  The 
tenth  legion,  having  been  formeriy  distinguished 
by  their  general,  felt  this  expressiott  of  confi- 
dence as  an  additional  motive  to  deserve  it,  and 
sent  a  deputation  of  their  ofikers  to  return  their 
thanks.  The  whole  army  soon  vied  in  excuses 
for  their  late  misbehavionr,  and  in  assurances  of 
their  resolution  to  support  their  general  in  any 
service  on  which  he  might  be  pleued  to  employ 
them.  He  aocordin|rly  decamped  at  the  hour 
appointed ;  and  makmg  a  circmt  of  forty  miks^ 
to  avoid  some  difficulties  which  lay  on  the  direct 
road,  after  a  continual  march  of  seven  days,  in 
which  he  was  conducted  by  Divitiacos,  a  nativa 
of  Gaul,  he  sirived  within  twenty-four  milea  of 
the  German  quarters. 
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THE  PROGRESS  AND  TERMINATION 


[Book  III. 


Upon  this  unexpected  arrival,  Arioyistos,  in 
his  turn,  thought  proper  to  desure  a  conference 
with  Cswar.  He  proposed  that  thev  should  meet 
on  horaehadc,  and  be  attended  only  by  cavalry. 
In  this  part  of  his  army,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  ot  Gaolish  horse,  Cssar  was  w^k.  Bnt, 
not  to  decline  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him, 
he  tnounted  his  supposed  fiivourite  legion  on  the 
horses  of  the  Gauls,  and  with  this  escort  came  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  conference. 

It  was  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  spacioas 
phin,  about  half-way  between  the  two  armies. 
The  leaders,  each  attended  by  ten  of  his  officen^ 
met  at  the  top  of  the  hiU.  Thdr  escorts  drew 
up  at  the  disUnce  of  two  hundred  yards  on  each 
side. 

Casax  b^an  the  conference,  by  reminding 
Ariovistus  of  the  honours  recently  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  senate,  who  ordered  him  the 
usual  presents,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  king. 
"The  Edui,''  he  said,  "were  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people ;  they  had  formed  this  connexion 
in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and  when  th^ 
were  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Gbulish 
nations;  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  let  nations  suffer  by  their  alliance,  but  to 
render  it  in  every  instance,  to  the  party  who  em- 
braced it,  a  source  of  prosperity  and  honour.  He 
therefore  renewed  his  former  requisition,  that 
Ariovistus  should  not  make  war  on  the  Eklui,  or 
on  any  nation  in  alliance  with  Rome;  that  he 
should  remit  their  tribute,  and  release  their  hos- 
tages ;  and,  if  he  could  not  send  back  into  their 
own  country  such  of  the  Germans  as  were  al- 
ready on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  that  he  shoukl  at 
least  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  more  from  that 
quarter.'* 

In  answer  to  these  propowtions,  Ariovistus  re- 
plied, That  he  had  been  mvited  into  Gaul  by  the 
natives  of  this  country;  that  he  had  done  them 
servfees,  and  had  exacted  no  more  than  a  just  re- 
ward ;  that,  in  the  late  quarrel  betwixt  them  and 
himself,  the  Gauls  had  been  the  aggressors,  and 
had  suffered  no  more  than  the  usual  consequences 
of  a  defeat ;  that  to  indemnify  hhw  for  his  losses, 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  a  tribute,  and 
had  given  hostages  for  the  regular  payment  of  it 
"  Am  not  I  too,"  he  said,  "by  your  own  account, 
in  alliance  with  the  Roinansi  Why  should  that 
alKance,  which  is  a  safeguard  and  an  honour  to 
every  one  else,  be  a  loss  and  a  misfortune  to  mel 
Must  I  alone,  to  preserve  this  alliance^  resign  the 
advantage  of  treaties,  and  remit  the  payments 
that  are  doe  to  mel  No ;  let  me  rather  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  than  as  an  ally  upon  these 
conditions.  My  countrvmen  have  passed  the 
Rhine,  not  to  oppress  the  Gauls,  but  to  defend 
their  leader.  If  strangen  are  to  be  admitted  here, 
the  Gennana^  as  the  first  oocumers,  have  a  light 
prior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  we  have  each 
of  us  our  province.  What  do  Roman  armies  on 
mv  territcvy?  I  disturb  no  possession  of  yours. 
Must  I  account  to  you  likewise  for  the  use  which 
I  make  of  my  ownl" 

To  this  pdnted  reply  Ariovistus  subjoined  a 
reflection,  which  showed  that  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome.  "I 
know,'*  he  said,  "that  the  Romans  are  not  m- 
lerested  in  this  quarrel,  and  that,  by  cutting  you 
ofl^  I  should  perform  an  aooepiable  service  to 
many  of  your  countrymen.  But  I  shall  take  no 
part  in  your  internal divisioiis.  Leave  me;  make 


war  where  yon  please ;  I  shall  not  interpose  in 
any  matter  which  does  not  concern  myselt" 

Cesar  continued  to  plead  the  engagements 
which  the  Romans  had  contracted  with  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  claimed  their  protection. 
"  If  conquest  conld  give  any  right  to  possession," 
he  sud, . "  we  are  the  first  conquerors.  We  have 
long  since  subdued  the  Arvemi ;  but  it  is.  not 
our  practice  to  enslave  every  nation  we  vanquish, 
mucn  less  to  forsake  those  we  have  once  patro- 
nised." While  he  yet  spoke  the  German  horse 
had  advanced,  and  even  began  to  throw  darts^ 
which  made  it  expedient  for  Casax  to  break  up 
the  conference.  He  accordingly  withdrew,  civmg 
strict  orden  to  his  people  not  to  return  we  in- 
sults of  the  enemy. 

In  a  fiew  days  after  this  conference,  the  Ger- 
man chieftain  proposed  another  personal  inter- 
view, or,  if  that  were  declined,  desired  that  some 
person  of  confidence  should  be  sent  with  whom 
he  might  treat  Being  gratified  in  the  second  part 
of  this  alternative,  but  mtendinff  no  more  by  this 
request  than  a  mere  feint  to  1ml  the  enemy  into 
some  degree  of  security,  he  pretended  to  take 
offence  at  the  quality  of  the  persons  who  were 
sent  to  him,  ordered  them  into  custody,  and  on 
the  same  day  put  his  army  in  motion  upon  a  real 
design,  which  shovred  that,  barbarian  as  he  was^ 
he  underatood  the  plan,  as  weU  as  the  execution, 
of  militaiT  operations.  Observing  that  the  Ro- 
mans derived  their  subsistence  fVun  the  country 
behind  them,  he  made  a  movement,  by  which  hie 
passed  their  camp,  took  a  strong  post  about  eleven 
miles  in  their  rear,  and  by  thb  means  intercepted 
their  ordinary  supply  of  provisions. 

Cs»ar  for  many  days  successively  endeavour 
ed,  by  forming  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
anmes^  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  a  battle;  but 
having  foiled  in  this  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to 
divide  lus  armj,  and  to  place  it  in  separate  posts, 
which  he  fortified,  in  order  to  recover  a  commu- 
nication with  the  country  behindhim.  He  learned 
that  the  Gennans  had  borne  vrith  great  impa- 
tience the  defiances  he  had  siven  them ;  but  that 
they  were  restrained  from  ^htins  by  the  predic- 
tions of  their  women,  who  foretold  that  their  own 
people  would  be  defeated,  if  they  should  haard  a 
battle  before  the  change  of  the  moon. 

The  Germans,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in 
which  they  stood  of  this  prediction,  endeavoured 
to  dislodfle  one  of  the  divisbns  of  Cesar's  army, 
and,  havug  foiled  in  that  attempt^  vrere  afterwards 
attacked  li^  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.  AiiovistuB  himself 
with  the  remains  of  nis  foUowera,  fled  to  the 
Rhine,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle 
passed  that  river  in  a  small  canoe;  numben  of 
nis  people  perished  in  attempting  to  follow  him, 
and  tiie  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  were 
overtaken,  and  put  to  the  sword  by  Cesar's  ca- 
valry. 

In  this  manner  Cssar  concluded  his  first  cam- 
paign in  Gaul ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  conquests  in  that  country,  by  statins  him- 
self as  the  protector  of  its  native  inhabitants 
against  Uie  Helvetii  and  the  Germans,  two  pow- 
erful invaders  who  were  likely  to  subdue  it  He 
placed  his  anny  for  the  winter  among  the  nations 
whom  he  had  thus  taken  under  his  protection,  and 
set  out  for  Italy,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  the  Alps ; 
but  more  probably  to  be  near  to  Rome,  where  he 
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had  many  pofitical  interests  at  etake,  friends  to 
support,  ana  enemies  to  oppose,  in  their  canvass 
for  the  offices  of  state.  Uis  head  quarters  were 
fixed  at  Lucca,  the  nearest  part  of  his  province 
to  Rome  I  and  that  place  began  to  be  fro^uented 
by  numbers  who  were  alrvadj  of  his  party,  or 
who  desired  to  be  admitted  mto  it,  uid  with 
whom  he  had  previously  made  his  own  terms  in 
stipulating  the  returns  thev  were  to  make  finr  the 
several  preferments  in  which  he  undertook  to 
assist  them. 

At  the  election  of  consuls  for  this  year,  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Spinther  was  joined  with  CL 
CflBcilioB  Metellus  Nepos,  of  whom  the  latter  had, 
in  the  capacity  of  tribune,  distinguished  himself 
as  an  instrument  of  the  most  dangerous  factions. 
Lentulus  had  lately  attached  himself  entirely  to 
Pompev,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this  patron, 
probably  now  prevailed  in  his  election.  He  bad 
been  eoile  in  the  consulate  of  Cicero^  and  had 
taken  a  vigorous  part  in  those  very  measures  for 
which  Cicero  was  now  suffering  m  exile.^  He 
was  likely  to  favour  the  restoration  of  that  in- 
jured citixen,  and  upon  this  account  was  now 
the  more  acceptable  to  Pompey,  who,  having  an 
open  ruptare  with  Clodius,  was  disposed  to  mor- 
tify him  by  espousing  the  cause  of  his  enemies. 

Clodius,  soon  after  his  late  victory  over  Cicero^ 
ffreatly  rose  in  his  presum^ition,  and,  forgetting 
that  he  prevailed  more  by  the  connivance  of 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  and  by  the  support  of  their 
friends,  than  by  any  influence  of  his  own,  ven- 
tured to  set  Pompey  him^ielf  at  defiance,  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  late  settlement 
of  Asia,  to  set  the  young  Tigranes,  still  the  pri- 
soner of  Pompey,  at  Uberty,^  and  proposed  to  re- 
store him  agam  to  his  kingdom.  In  the  debates 
which  arose  on  these  measures  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people^  Pompey  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  the  sarcasms  of  Clodius  were  received 
by  the  audience  in  general  with  applause,  as 
well  as  by  the  partisans  of  the  senate,  m  particu- 
lar, vnth  marks  of  saUsftu^on.  Chiefly  governed 
b^  vanity,  and  impatient  of  obloquy,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  public  assemblies  'during  the  re- 
mainder of  Clodius's  term  in  office,  and  was 
ready  to  embrace  every  measure  by  which  he 
might  be  revenged  of  that  factious  tribune,  or 
regain  his  own  credit  with  the  more  respectable 
class  of  the  citizens.' 

Encouraged  by  tlus  division  among  their  ene- 
mies, the  majority  of  the  senate,  who  justly  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  Cicero  as  their  own,  had 
ventured,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  while 
Clodius  was  yet  in  oflfoe,  to  move  for  his  recall. 
Eight  of  the  tribunes  concurred  in  urging  this 
motion,  and  it  was  rejected  only  in  consequence 
of  the  negative  of  JEhuB  Liffur,  one  of  the  college 
whom  Cu)dius  had  prepared  to  act  this  part,  and 
whom  he  was  ready  to  support  b^  force,  if  the 
opposite  party  should  peraistm  their  motion.^ 

Upon  the  election  of  the  new  consuls  and  tri- 
bunes for  the  following  year,  better  hopes  of 
success  were  entertained  by  the  friends  of  Uicero; 
Lentulus  declared  that  the  restoration  of  this 
exile  should  be  the  first  object  of  bis  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  he  would  not  fiiil  to  move  it  on 
the  day  that  he  entered  on  office.    Metellus  too. 


1  Cioero  ad  Att.  iij.  lib.  ep.  S3. 

2  Vjd.  Ascon.  Padian.  in  Oral,  pro  Milone. 

3  Piula  rch.  in  Vit.  Ciccr.  p.  475  et  476. 

4  Cieerv)  ad  Att.  lib.  iii.  ep.S3. 


the  brother-in-law  of  Clodiaa  tlwogfa  always  in- 
clined to  favour  the  popular  nction,  could  not  in 
this  matter  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Pompey, 
and  declared  his  intention  to  concur  with  the 
consul.*  Milo,  Sextius,  and  six  more  of  the  tri- 
bunes, with  all  the  prators  except  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  Publius,  decWd  their  inten-  - 
tion  to  take  an  active  part  in  forwarding  this 


Encouraged  by  these  appearance^  Cicero  left 
his  retreat  at  Tnessalonica,  and  arrived  at  Dir- 
rachium,  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  to 
be  at  hand  to  consult  with  his  friends  on  the 
steps  that  were  to  be  previously  taken.  Mean- 
time the  consulsnelect  had  their  provinces  asagn- 
ed.  Lentulus  was  destined  to  command  in  Cihcia 
and  Cypress^  and  Metellus  in  the  fiirther  pro- 
vince or  Spain.  Both  were  amply  |rratiflea  in 
eveiT  article  of  their  appointments,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  in  the  interest  of  the  senate ;  but 
Cicero  expressed  ffreat  anxiety  lest  these  conces- 
sbns  should  be  found  pranature;  and,  being 
made  before  the  new  tribunes  entered  on  office^ 
or  could  have  their  voice  in  these  destinationsi 
was  afraid  lest  it  might  alienate  thdr  affections 
from  his  party,  and  render  them  less  zealous  to 
move  for  his  recall  The  consd, 
U.  C.  6d6.  Lentulus,  notwithstanding,  kept  his 
word ;  and,  on  the  first  of  January, 
hlFZhS^'  *^®  ^y  °'  ^  enterinff  on  office, 
Q^SSrSi.  moved  the  senate  to  resolve  that  Ci- 
tek  JV^M.  cero  should  be  immediately  recalled 
from  banishment;  that  all  persons 
opposing  his  return  should  be  declared  enemies  to 
their  country ;  and  that  if  the  people  should  be 
disturbed  by  violence  in  passing  this  decree^  it 
should,  nevertheless,  be  lawful  for  the  exile  to 
avail  himself  of  it.8 

This  motion  was  received  in  the  senate  vnth 
general  applause.  Ei^ht  of  the  tribunes  were 
zeabus  in  support  of  it  On  the  contrary,  two 
members  of  the  college,  Numerius  and  Serranus^ 
were  gained  by  Clocuus  to  opoose  it  Serranus^ 
however,  could  venture  no  fiutner  at  tlus  meeting 
than  to  plead  for  a  delay.  But  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  during  the  intervening  night,  to  interpose 
his  negative,  and  the  motion  accordingly  could 
proceed  no  fiirther  in  the  senate. 

It  was  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  propose  a 
law  to  the  people  for  Cioero^s  restoration ;  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  this  purpose.  Eariy  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  Fabriciuis  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  interest  of  the  exile,  endeavoured  to 
occupy  the  place  of  assembly  with  an  armed 
forces  but  found  that  Clodius,  with  a  numerous 
troop  of  gladiators,  was  there  before  him.  A 
Gonmet  ensued,  in  which  Fabridus,  together  with 
Cispius^  another  of  the  tribunes  v^  came  to  his 
assistance,  with  all  the  party  of  the  senate,  were 
driven  frmn  the  forum. 

Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  gladBators,  with 
swords  already  stained  in  blood,  pursued  his  vic- 
tory through  the  streets.  The  temple  of  the 
nymphs,  in  which  were  kept  some  public  records 
which  he  wished  to  destroy,  was  set  on  fire  ;7  the 
houses  of  Milo  and  Cecihus  the  pnetor  were  at- 
tacked.   **The  streets,  the  common  sewers,  the 


5  Cioero  ad  Att.  lib.  iii.  ep.  S4. 

6  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iii.  ep  90.  ct  in  Orat.  post  re- 
ditum. 

7  Cioero  pro  Milone,  87  Farad.  4  d.    Haniipicum 
Eetponaio  37. 
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river/' nyi  Cloens  «  ware  filled  with  dead  bodiei, 
and  all  the  pavementa  wero  atained  with  blood." 
No  such  acene  had  been  acted  ainee  the  timea  of 
OctaTioa  and  Cinna,  when  armiea  fought  in  the 
dty  for  the  dominion  of  the  empire.! 

(Cluintiu  Cicero  eacaped  by  hiding  himaelf 
under  the  dead  bodiea  ot  hia  own  aervanta^  who 
were  alain  in  defending  his  houae.  The  tribune 
Publiua  Sextiua  actually  fell  into  the  handa  of  his 
enemiea,  received  many  wounds,  and  waa  left  fi>r 
dead  among  the  alain.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, alarmed  the  party  of  Clodius  not  less  than 
it  alarmed  his  opponents.  The  odium  of  having 
murdered,  or  even  violated  the  person  of  a  tn- 
bune,  waa  likely  to  ruin  their  interest  with  the 
people ;  and  they  propoaed  to  balance  thia  out- 
rage by  nutting  to  death  Numerius,  another  tri- 
bune, wno,  bemg  of  their  own  aide,  should  appear 
to  be  killed  by  the  opposite  party;  but  the  in- 
tended victim  of  this  ndicukyna  and  aanguinary 
artifice,  receiving  information  of  their  design, 
avoided  being  made  the  tool  of  a  party  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  life,  and  made  his  escape.' 

After  so  strange  a  disorder,  parties  for  some 
months,  mutually  a£nid  of  each  other,  abatained 
ftom  violence.  The  tribune  MUo  commenced  a 
proaecution  against  Clodius  for  his  crimes ;  but  it 
was  for  some  time  eluded  b^  the  authority  of 
Appius  Claudius,  brother  of  the  accused,  who 
was  now  in  the  office  of  pnetor  s  and  the  courts, 
when  actually  called,  were  repeatedly  dispersed 
by  the  armed  party  of  gladiators,  with  which  Pub- 
lius  Clodius  himself  infested  every  public  place. 
It  was  vain  to  oppose  him  without  being  prepared 
Co  employ  a  sixnuar  force,  and  Milo  accordingly 
had  recourse  to  this  method.  He  purchased  a 
troop  of  gladiators,  and  of  bestiarii,  or  baiters  of 
wild  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  those  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  edilea  Pomponius  and 
CosconiuH,  and  who  were  now  in  the  market  for 
sale.  He  ordered  the  bargain  to  be  secretly 
struck,  concealing  the  name  of  the  buyer,  lest  the 
opposite  party,  suspecting  the  design,  should  in- 
tenpose  to  prevent  him. 

So  provided,  Milo  ventured  to  encounter  with 
Clodius.  Their  parties  frequently  engaged  in 
the  streetsL  and  the  populace,  fond  of  such  shows, 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  which  was  presented  to 
them  in  every  comer  of  the  dty.* 

While  the  disorders  which  thus  arose  from  the 
disputes  relating  to  Cicero's  restoration  were  dail^ 
augmenting  he  himaelf  fell  from  the  height  of  his 
hopes  to  his  former  pitch  of  dejection  and  sorrow. 
The  attempt  which  had  been  made  in  his  fiatvour 
might  have  succeeded,  if  Pompey  had  been  fully 
prepared  to  concur  in  it  But  all  the  measures 
-of  the  triumvirate^  being  concerted  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Ccaar,  Pompey  was  obli^,  after  declaiin|r 
hia  own  inclinations  on  the  subject,  to  consult  his 
associate,  and  found  him  bj  no  means  inclined  to 
ffestore  a  citizen  who  was  likely  to  be  of  so  much 
consequence,  and  who  was  to  owe  the  fiivour  of 
his  restoration  to  any  other  than  himself.  The 
tribune  Seztius,  before  the  late  diaaolution,  had 
made  a  joume^^  into  Gaul,  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Cesar  to  tms  measure,  but  could  not  prevail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  tins  artful  politician  was 
unwilling  to  restore  an  exile  who  was  likely  to 

1  Orat.  pro  Sext.  c  35, 36.  38. 

9  Cieero  pro  Seztio. 

3  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  epi2. 


ascribe  the  prindpal  merit  of  that  servioe  to  Pom- 
pey, and,  by  his  own  inclinations  in  &vour  of  the 
senate,  to  become  an  accession  to  a  parW  which 
Cesar  wished  to  degrade  and  to  weaken  by  eveiy 
means  in  his  power.  It  waa  to  strengthen  him- 
self against  the  senate  that  Cesar  made  hb  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  Craasus;  and  from  ani- 
mosity to  this  Dody,  he  wished  to  crush  every 
person  of  consequence  to  thdr  partjr,  and  to  fa- 
vour the  pretensions  of  every  ambitbus  dtizeii 
who  ventured  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  their 
government. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  though  committing 
himseu  as  a  tool  into  the  hands  of  Cesar,  was 
flattered  with  the  appearance  of  aovereignty  which 
he  enjojed  in  the  dty,  and  willingly  su|nxnted 
Cesar  m  every  measure  that  aeemed  to  fix  his 
attention  abroad,  consented  to  the  repeated  aug- 
mentations of  the  army  in  Graul,  and  approval 
of  every  entennriae  in  whkh  their  leaner  waa 
pleased  to  employ  them. 

In  this  year,  which  was  the  second  of  Cesar's 
command,  two  more  additional  legiona  were  by 
his  orders  levied  in  Italy ;  and  under  pretence  of 
an  approaching  war  with  the  Bdge,  a  nation 
consisting  of  many  cantons,  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremities of  Gaul,  this  reinforcement  waa  made 
to  pass  the  Alps  to  the  northward  in  the  aprinff. 
Aa  aoon  as  tne  forage  was  up,  he  himself  f<3- 
fowed  in  person,  took  the  field,  and,  in  the  usual 
apirit  of  lus  conduct,  endeavoured  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  to  frustrate  or  to  prevent  the  de- 
signs of  his  enemies. 

His  force  now  consisted  of  dght  Roman  le- 
gions, beddes  numerous  bodies  of  horse  and  foot 
from  different  cantons  in  Gaul,  archers  from 
Crete  and  Numidia,  and  slineen  from  the  Bale- 
arian  islands ;  so  that  it  is  likely  the  whole  may 
have  amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men. 
The  greater  part  of  his  army  haid  wintered  on  the 
Soane^  and  the  Douse,*  as  protectors,  not  as  mas- 
ters of  the  country,  being  received  only  in  the 
character  of  allies.  Cesar  having  now  taken 
numbers  of  their  people  into  his  army  as  auxilia- 
riea  or  as  hostages^  and  having  spent  twelve  days 
in  preparing  for  hia  march,  took  his  route  to  the 
northward,  under  pretence  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  enemy'a  country,  or  of  preventing  them 
from  gaininff,  to  their  supposed  conf^eracy 
against  the  Romans,  any  of^  the  nations  in  the 
southern  parts  of  GrauL 

His  way  lay  through  the  high,  though  level, 
countries,  now  termi^  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
nagne,  in  which  the  Soane,  the  Moselle,  the 
Meuae,  and  the  Seine,  with  ao  many  other  con- 
aiderable  rivers,  that  run  in  difierent  directions^ 
have  their  source.  After  a  inarch  of  fifteen  days, 
he  arrived  in  the  canton  of  the  Remi,^  where  he 
found  a  people,  though  of  the  Belgic  extraction, 
dispoaed  to  receive  him  as  a  frien{  and  to  place 
themaelves  under  his  protection. 

From  this  people  he  had  a  confirmation  of  his 
former  intelligence  rdating  to  the  designs  of  the 
•Belgic  nations,  and  an  account  of  the  forces 
which  they  had  already  aaacmblcd.  From  the 
track  of  country  that  is  watered  by  the  rivera, 
which  are  now  called  the  Oise,  the  ScheM  and 
the  Mouse,  he  understood  that  no  less  than  three 
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hundred  and  fifty  thoiuand  men  could  be  int»- 
tered,  and  were  actually  assembled,  or  preparing  to 
assemble,  against  him.  To  prevent  tne  junction 
of  this  ibrnudable  power,  or  to  distract  part  of  its 
force,  he  detached  part  of  his  Gaulish  auxiliaries 
to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Oiae,  while  he  him- 
self advanced  to  the  Aisne,' passed  this  river  and 
fortified  a  station  on  its  northern  bank.  ELaving 
a  bridge  in  his  rear,  he  left  six  cohorts  properly 
intrenched  before  it,  to  secure  his  communication 
with  the  country  behind  him. 

While  he  remained  in  this  poet,  the  Beige  ad- 
vanced with  a  great  army,  attacked  Bibrax,  a 
place  of  strength  about  eight  miles  in  his  front; 
and  having  spent  many  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
reduce  it,  were  about  to  renew  their  assault  on 
the  following  day.  But  Ceaax  having  in  the 
night  thrown  into  the  garrison  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement of  archers  and  slingers,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  additional  strength  on  the  battlements 
induced  the  enemy  to  desist. 

They  nevertheless  continued  to  advance,  laid 
waste  the  country,  and  came  within  two  miles  of 
his  camp.  They  had  a  front,  as  anpeared  from 
their  fires,  extending  abopt  eight  miles. 

CflBsar,  considering  the  numben  and  reputation 
of  this  enemy,  thought  proper  to  proceed  with 
caution.  He  observed  them  for  some  days  from 
his  entrendmients,  and  made  several  trials  of 
their  skill  in  partial  encounters  before  he  ven- 
tured to  offer  them  battle.  But  being  encouraged 
by  the  event  of  these  trials,  he  chose  a  piece  of 
sloping  ground  that  lay  before  his  camp^  and  was 
fit  to  receive  his  armyi  As  the  enemy's  front 
was  likely  to  extend  &rther  than  his,  be  throw 
up  entrenchments  on  the  right  and  left  to  cover 
his  flanks ;  and  vrith  this  security,  to  prevent  his 
being  surrounded,  drew  forth  his  army.  The 
BelgiB  too  were  formed  on  their  part ;  but  the 
ground  between  the  two  armies  being  marshy, 
neither  thought  proper  to  pass  that  impediment 
in  presence  of  tne  other;  and  after  a  few  skir- 
mishes of  the  horse  and  irregular  troops,  the  Ro- 
mans re-entered  their  camp.  The  enem^,  upon 
this  event,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
a  battlcj  took  their  way  to  the  fords  of  the  Aisne,^ 
in  order  to  pass  the  river,  and  get  possession  of 
the  bridge  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans.  Cesar 
had  intelligence  of  this  movement  from  the  officer 
who  was  stationed  to  guard  that  post;  and 
marching  instantly  with  all  the  cavaliy,  arehers, 
and  stingen  of  the  army,  he  arrived  m  time  to 
overtake  them,  while  yet  entangled  in  the  fords, 
and  obliged  them  to  retire. 

The  Beige,  having  made  these  successive  at- 
tempts with  much  impetuosity,  but  without  pro- 
per foresight,  soon  appeared  to  bo  ill  qualified  to 
maintain  a  permanent  war  with  such  an  enemy. 
They  were  aisheaitened  by  their  disappointments, 
and  alarmed  by  the  rumour  of  a  diversion  which 
Cesar  had  caused  to  be  made  in  a  part  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  exhausted  their  pro- 
visbns,  and  found  themselves  under  the  necessity 
to  break  up  their  camp.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
in  their  general  council,  that  their  forces,  for  the 
present,  should  separate;  and  if  any  of  their 
cantons  should  be  afterwards  attacked  by  Cesar, 
that  the  whole  should  assemble  again  for  their 
common  defence. 


7  Jasara  and  Axona. 

8  Axona. 


With  this  resolution  they  decamped  In  thij 
night,  but  with  so  much  noise  and  disorder  that 
Cesar  suspected  a  feint,  or  an  intention  to  drew 
him  into  a  snare.  He  therefore  remained  in  his 
lines  till  the  morning,  when  it  appeared,  that  they 
were  actually  gone,  and  were  seen  at  a  distance 
on  the  plain  moving  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
as  in  a  total  rout,  striving  who  should  soonest 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  tteir  enemies.  He  pui^ 
sued  them  with  his  cavalry  so  long  as  it  was  day, 
and,  though  with  great  bravery  resisted  in  his 
attacks  on  their  rear,  made  considerable  havoc. 
At  the  aj^roech  of  night  he  discontinued  the 
pursuit,  and  viithdrew  again  to  the  camp  he  left 
m  the  morning.  On  the  following  day  he  moved 
with  his  whole  army,  and,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  have  time  to  re-assemble  their  forces,  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  mareh  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Aisne,  and  in  his  way  reduced  the 
Suessones  and  Bellovaci,  two  cantons  that  lay  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  near  the  confluence  oflthis 
river  with  the  Oyse.  From  thence,  being  him- 
self to  mareh  to  the  northward,  to  visit  the  oanks 
of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  he  detached  the 
young  Crassus,  with  a  considerable  force,  towards 
the  sea  coasts^  to  occupy  those  cantons  which 
now  form  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Bre- 
tanny. 

Part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Meuse 
and  the  Sambre  passed,  now  forming  the  dutohy 
of  Hainault,  was  then  occupied  by  the  Nervii, 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Belgic  nations,  who, 
having  heard  with  indignation  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Bellovaci  and  Suessones,  their  neighbours, 
prepared  for  resutance,  sent  such  of  their  people 
aa,  by  their  sex  or  age^  were  unfit  to  cany  arms 
into  a  place  of  security,  assembled  all  their  war- 
riors, and  summoned  their  aUies  to  a  place  of 
general  resort.  They  took  post  on  the  Sambre, 
where  the  heights  on  both  sides  of  the  river  being 
covered  with  woods,  enabled  them  to  conceal  their 
numbera  and  their  dispositions.  They  had  in- 
telligence that  Cesar,  except  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  usually  moved  his  legions  with  intervals 
between  them,  which  were  occupied  by  their  bag- . 
gage ;  and  they  made  a  disposition  to  surprise 
him  on  the  march,  and  under  this  disadvantage. 
For  this  purpose  they  chose  their  ground  on  Uie 
Sambre,  and  agreed  that  the  van  of  the  Roman 
army  should  be  suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  but 
that  the  appearance  of  the  first  column  of  bag- 
gage shoulu  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  to 
be  made  at  once  from  all  the  diflerent  stations  in 
which  their  parties  were  posted. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  about  three  days 
after  he  had  marched  from  Samarobriva,  now 
supposed  to  be  Amiens,  being  apprised  that  he 
was  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  river,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  altered 
the  form  of  his  march,  placed  six  legions,  clear 
of  incumbrance,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  next  to 
these  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  and  in  the  rear 
the  two  legions  that  were  laist  levied  in  Italy. 
When  he  entered  the  open  grounds  on  the  Sam- 
bre, a  few  parties  of  horse  appeared,  but  were 
soon  driven  mto  the  woods  by  his  cavalry.  The 
legions  that  came  first  to  their  ground^  began,  as 
Qsual,  to  intrench,  and  received  no  disturbance 
till  the  column  of  baggage  came  in  sight  At 
this  signal  multitudes  of  the  enemy  presented 
themselves  on  eveiy  side^  drove  in  the  cavalry 
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that  were  posted  to  cover  the  working  parties, 
and  in  many  places  were  close  in  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  before  the  inftuitry  had  time  to 
uncover  their  shields,  or  to  put  on  their  helmets. 
The  Roman  soldier,  nevertheless,  ran  to  his  co- 
lours, and,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  his 
general,  from  whose  abilities,  on  this  occasion,  he 
could  derive  no  advantage,  endeavoured  to  join 
his  companions  in  the  onler  to  which  they  were 
accustomed. 

The  event  of  this  tamultuanr  action  was  vari- 
ous in  different  places.  The  iNervii,  in  one  part 
of  the  action,  forced  the  imperfect  works  of  the 
Roman  camp :  but  in  another  part  of  it  were 
themselves  forced  firom  their  ^und,  and  driven 
in  great  numbers  into  the  nver.  Some  of  the 
Roman  lesions  were  broken,  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  officers,  and  when  Ciesar  arrived  to  rally 
them,  were  huddled  together  in  confusion.  H!e 
was  reduced  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  legionary 
soldier,  and,  with  a  shield  which  he  to(MC  from 
one  of  his  men,  joined  in  the  battle,  and  in  this 
manner,  by  his  presence  and  by  his  example, 
kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  until  he  was  relievea  by 
the  arrival  of  two  legions  of  the  rear-guard,  and 
of  two  others,  that  were  sent  by  Labienus  to  sup- 
port him. 

This  seasonable  relief  where  the  Romans 
were  most  distressed,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day ;  and  the  confusion,  which  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action  had  been  turned  to  so  good  account 
by  the  Nervii,  now  became  fatal  to  themselves. 
The  greater  part  of  them  fell  in  heaps  on  the 
ground  where  they  first  began  the  attack.  The 
few  who  attempted  to  fly  were  met  at  every 
opening  of  the  woods  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  forced  into  the  thickets  or  put 
to  the  sword ;  and  as  they  fell  in  the  end  with 
little  resistance,  many  became  a  prey  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  le^onS)  who  put  themselves  in  arms 
and  bore  a  part  in  the  nuussacre.  Of  four  hundred 
chiefs  only  three  escaped;  and  of  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  no  more  than  five  hundred 
left  the  field  of  battle.  The  piteous  remains  of 
this  nation,  consisting  of  superannuated  men,  of 
women,  and  of  children,  sent,  from  the  marshes 
in  which  the;^  had  been  concealed,  a  message  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
in  what  manner  he  disposed  of  them. 

Another  enemy  yet  remained  in  the  field.  The 
Attuatici,  descendants  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teuto- 
nes,  the  late  terrors  of  Gbul,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Italy,  being  settled  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  had  been  on  their  march 
to  join  the  Nervii,  when  thej  heard  of  this  un- 
fortunate action ;  and  then  withdrew  to  their  own 
country.  Being  pursued^  by  Cesar,  they  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  principal  fortress.  Here 
they  made  a  voluntary  submission ;  and  being 
commanded  to  lay  down  their  bto^  threw  such 
a  quantity  of  weapons  from  the  battlements,  as 
almost  filled  up  the  ditch  to  the  height  of  the 
ramparts.  But  Csear,  having  delayed  taking 
possession  of  the  place  till  the  following  day,  the 
besieged,  whether  they  only  meant  to  deceive  him, 
or  repented  of  their  surrender,  took  arms  again 
in  the  night,  and  in  a  sally  endeavoured  to  sur- 
prise the  Roman  army.  But  four  thousand  of 
them  being  killed  in  this  desperate  attempt,  and 
the  remainder  being  forced  into  the  town,  were,  in 
consequence  of  their  former  breach  of  faith,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  sold  for  slaves. 


Thus  Cesar  having;  in  the  second  year  of  his 
command,  penetrated  to  the  Meuse  and  the 
Schekl,  and  being  master  of  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Graul  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  even  from  be- 
yond that  river  having  received  some  ofiers  of 
submission ;  being  master  too  of  several  cantons 
in  Normandy  anaBretamiy,  which  had  submits 
ted  to  the  ^oung  Craseus,  placed  his  army  for 
the  winter  m  the  midst  of  tnese  conquests,  and 
himself  as  at  the  end  of  the  former  campaign, 
set  out  for  Ital^  and  the  ndghbourhoodof  Rome. 

Here  the  pnndpal  point  which  he  left  in  con- 
test between  the  p^trtie^  relating  to  the  restora- 
tion of  CiceAx  had  been  for  some  tune  determined. 
Clodius  had  found  a  proper  antagonist  in  Milo^ 
and,  as  often  as  he  himself  or  any  of  his  partj, 
appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  pec^ple,  or  in 
the  streets,  was  every  where  attacked  with  his 
own  weapons. 

Every  one  agreed,  that  if  the  laws  could  not 
give  protection  to  the  citizens  who  were  most 
vrilling  to  be  governed  by  them,  they  shoukl  not 
by  their  formalities  screen  the  disoideriy  and 
profligate  in  the  practice  of  every  species  of  crime. 

Cl^iius  had  now  for  some  months  lain  under 
an  impeachment  firom  Milo,  and  had  declared 
himself  candidate  for  tiie  office  of  edfle,  endeavour- 
ing by  violence,  and  by  the  artifices  of  his  tnrother, 
to  put  ofi'the  trial  till  after  the  elections,  when, 
if  he  should  be  vested  with  any  public  character, 
he  might  be  able  to  screen  himself  under  the 
privilege  of  his  office.  His  own  credit,  however, 
and  the  fear  which  citizens  entertained  of  his 
armed  banditti,  who  were  now  in  a  great  measure 
restrained  by  Milo,  had  abated  so  much,  that  the 
party  of  the  senate  determined  to  make  ainother 
vigorous  effort  for  the  restoration  of  their  exiled 
member. 

This  business  was  aocordinglj  again  moved  in 
the  senate ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  June  a 
decree  was  pas^  in  the  fullest  terms  for  the  re- 
storation of  Cicero.  The  consul  was  charged 
vrith  the  ferther  conduct  of  this  measure  as  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  officer  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
terms  employed  only  on  the  greatest  occasions, 
reouiring  all  who  had  the  safety  of  the  republic 
at  neart  to  support  him  in  the  execution  of  this 
decree.  There  was,  in  consequence  oi  this  pn>- 
damation,  a  great  concourse  of  citizens  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  The  enemies  of  the  measure 
shrunk  and  withdrew  their  opposirion.  The  act 
passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  pieople  on  the  fourth 
of  August  Cicero  had  been  so  confident  of  this 
event,  that  he  on  the  same  day  sailed  from  Dyr- 
rachium,  and  on  the  following  arrived  at  Brun- 
dusium.  On  the  eighth  day,  being  still  at  this 
place,  he  had  intimation  of  the  act  being  passed, 
set  out  for  Rome,  and  continued  his  journey 
through  multitudes  of  people,  who  were  assem- 
bled on  the  roads  to  testify  their  joy  upon  his 
return :  he  entered  the  city  on  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Next  day  he  addressed  the  senate  in  a  ha- 
rangue, which  is  still  extant,  composed  of  lavish 
panegyric  or  vehement  invective^  corrcsnonding 
to  the  demerit  or  merit  of  parties  in  hb  late  dis- 
grace and  restoration.  The  multitudes  that  were 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  their  impatience  to 
see  him,  their  acclamations  and  wonderful  una- 
nimity, raised  him  once  more  to  his  former  pitch 
of  glory,  and  appeared  to  re^iay  all  the  services 
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he  had  rendered  to  the  puhlic,  and  to  oompenaate 
all  the  0orrowB-of  his  late  disgrace.  The  whole 
matter  wbb,  to  pereons  of  renectioD,  an  evidence 
of  that  weakness  with  which  this  ingenious  man 
suffered  himself  to  he  affected  by  popular  opinion, 
and  of  the  levity  with  which  multitudes  run  into 
different  extremes. 

During  these  transactions  Caesar  was  at  ajneat 
distance,  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Gaul, 
engaged  with  fierce  and  numerous  enemies,  and 
involved  in  difficulties,  concerning  which  there 
were  various  reports,  and  of  which  the  issue, 
with  respect  to  himself  and  his  army,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  uncertain.  In  these  circumstances, 
however  willing  Pompey  may  have  been  to  per- 
severe in  the  measures  conceited  with  Cssar,  it 
is  probable  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
sist the  force  of  the  senate,  which  was  now  ex- 
erted to  obtain  the  restoration  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  so  distinguished  a  part  in  their  mea- 
sures. 

It  is  possihle  likewise,  that  in  these  circum- 
stances Pompey  may  have  taken  upon  him  to  aict 
independently  of  Cesar,  though  be  afterwards, 
in  ti^ng  to  gain  Cicero  to  the  party  of  the  tri- 
umvuate,  affected  to  give  Casax  equal  merit  with 
himself  in  procuring  tiis  recall  and  he  appealed 
to  Gtuintus,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Cicero^  for 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.1  Cicero  hinftel^  how- 
ever, was  not  disposed  to  give  Caesar  any  credit 
upon  this  account;  and,  though  both  Cesar  and 
Cfressus,  after  the  matter  was  decided,  afiected  to 
concur  in  it,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  believed 
them  sincere.  He  imputes  to  Caesar  an  active 
part  in  the  injury  he  nad  received,  but  none  in 
the  reparation  that  was  done  to  him.' 

Pompey,  not  the  less  jeak)us  of  Caesar  for  their 
pretenaed  union,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  in  a  military  command  of  so  long 
a  duration  at  the  gates  of  Rome^  now  wished  to 
propose  for  himseSf  some  appointment  of  equal 
unportance.  The  moment  of  cordiality  in  the 
senate  on  their  recovering  a  &vourite  member, 
and  the  first  emotions  of  mtitude  in  the  breast 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  had  obfiged,  appeared  to  form 
a  conjuncture  &vourable  for  such  a  proposition  $ 
and  hie  laid,  with  his  usual  address  ana  appear- 
ance of  unconcern,  the  plan  of  a  motion  to  be 
made  for  this  fmrpose. 

The  importation  of  com  into  Italy  had  lately 
miscarried,  and  a  great  scarcity  and  dearth  had 
followed.  The  pouulaoe  being  riotous  upon  this 
complaint,  had  in  the  theatre  attacked  with  me- 
naces and  violence  numbera  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens who  were  present,  and  even  insulted  the 
senate  itself  in  the  capitol.  A  report  industriously 
raised  by  the  enemies  of  Cicero  was  propagated, 
to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  distress  arose  from 
his  engrossing  for  some  time  the  attention  of  the 
state;  and  it  was  represented,  in  opposition  to 
this  clamour,  that  the  late  com  act  of  Clodius, 
and  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  relations^  in- 
trusted by  him  with  the  care  of  the  public  grana- 
ries, was  the  cause  of  this  distress.  It  wdS  in- 
sinuated by  the  adherents  of  Pompey,  that  no 
man  was  nt  to  relieve  the  people  besides  himself; 
that  the  business  should  be  committed  to  him 
alone ;  and  Cicero  was  called  upon,  as  he  entered 
the  senate,  to  make  a  motion  to  this  purpose,  as 
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bound  to  procure  some  relief  to  the  people,  in  re- 
tum  to  their  late  cordiality  in  his  cause. 

Cicero  had  probably  owed  his  recall  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Pompey  m  his  fovour ;  and,  however 
little  reason  he  had  to  rely  on  his  friendship,  it 
was  convenient  to  appear  on  good  terms  with 
him.  He  suffered  himself,  therefore,  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  stream  that  seemed  to  ron  in  favour 
of  this  fashionable  leader.  As  if  the  necessity 
of  the  case  had  suggested  the  measure,  he  moved 
the  senate  that  a  commission,  with  proconsular 
power  over  all  the  provinces,  should  oe  granted 
to  Pompey  to  suporintend  the  supplies  of  com 
for  the  city.  The  senate,  either  of  themselves 
disposed  to  mnt  this  request,  or  won  by  the  ek>- 
quenoe  of  their  newly  recovered  member,  in- 
structed the  consuls  to  frame  a  resolution  to  this 
purpose,  and  carry  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple for  their  assent 

Here  C.  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
to  enlaige  the  commission,  and  to  comprehend 
the  superintendency  of  the  revenue,  witn  an  al- 
lotment of  fleets  and  aurmies  suited  to  the  extent 
of  this  unprecedented  trust.  Pompey,  observins 
that  this  additional  clause  was  ill  received,  denied 
his  having  any  share  in  proposing  it,  and  affected 
to  prefer  the  appointment  intended  for  him  in 
terms  of  the  act  which  had  .been  proposed  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  consuls.  His  partizans,  how- 
ever, still  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
roissbn  as  proposed  by  Messius,  but  in  vain. 
The  extravagance  of  the  proposal  gave  a  general 
adarm,  not  only  to  the  senate,  but  even  to  the 
party  of  Cesar,  who  wished  to  employ  Pompey 
aifunst  the  senate ;  but  not  to  arm  mm  with  a 
military  force,  or  to  give  him  in  reality  that  so- 
vereignty of  which  &  so  much  affected  the  ap- 
pearaoices. 

The  extraordinary  commission,  now  actually 
granted  to  Pompey,  although  it  was  exorbitant 
m  respect  to  the  influence  it  gave  him  over  all 
the  produoens  venders,  buyers,  and  consumers 
of  com  throughout  the  whole  empire ;  yet,  as  it 
did  not  bestow  the  command  of  an  army,  fell 
short  of  the  consequences  which  Caesar  principal- 
ly dreaded  in  his  rival ;  and  though  probably  the 
cause  of  some  jealousy,  did  not  produce  any  im- 
mediate breach  between  them. 

Pompey,  being  entitled  by  this  commissbn  to 
appoint  fifteen  lieutenants,  pot  Cicero  at  th«  . 
head  of  the  list ;  and  this  place  was  accepted  of 
by  him,  on  this  express  condition,  that  it  should 
not  prevent  his  standing  for  the  office  of  censor, 
in  case  an  election  took  place  on  the  following 
year.*  He  was  now  in  the  way  of  recovering 
his  consideration  and  his  dignity,  but  was  hkely 
to  meet  with  more  difficulty  m  respect  to  hie  pro- 
perty, which  Clodius  had  taken  care  to  have  for- 
feited, having  even  demolished  his  house,  and 
consecrated  the  ground  to  pious  uses.  Thu  last 
circumstance  had  placed  a  bar  in  his  way,  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  a  formal  decree  of 
thepontiffs. 

The  college  met  on  the  hist  of  September  to 
hear  parties  in  this  cause.  A  violent  invective 
having  been  pronounced  by  Clodius  against  his 
antagonist,  Cicero  replied  in  that  oration,  which 
is  stiU  extant  among  nis  works  on  the  subject  of 
his  house.^     The  question  vras,  Whether  the 
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gnoiid  on  which  Cka&u  howe  had  faanedj 

■Cood,  being  fimmlly  ooMecntod,  ooald  be  again 
Rstored  toa  pro&neorcommon  luel  The  pon- 
iifh  appear  to  have  been  luifrilUng  to  give  any 
explicit  decimon.  Thej  ga^  a  conditional  judg- 
ment, declaring,  that  the  conaeciation  of  Cicero** 
ground  was  ▼oid,  anleaa  it  ahoald  be  ibond  that 
this  act  had  been  properly-  aothoriaed  by  the  peo- 
ple. Both  parties  interpreted  this  judgment  in 
their  own  laTonr;  and  the  senate  was  to  deter- 
mine, whether,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  the 
consent  of  the  people  had  been  properly  obtained. 

The  senate  being  met  on  the  fint  oi  October, 
and  all  the  parties  who  were  members  of  it  being 
present,  Lucullus,  m  the  name  of  the  pontifis, 
his  colleagues,  reported.  That  they  had  been  una- 
nimous in  thieir  julgment  to  revoke  the  act  of 
consecration,  unless  it  should  be  found,  that  the 
magiftrate,  who  had  performed  that  ceremony, 
had  been  properly  authorized  by  the  people ;  but 
that  this  was  a  question  of  law  now  before  the 
senate.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Lpntnlus 
Mareellinua,  consul-elect  for  the  following  year, 
gave  his  opinion  against  the  legality  of  tSe  con- 
secimtion :  he  was  folbwed  by  numbers,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  was  likely  to  be  on  that 
aide.  Clodius,  to  put  off  the  question,  spoke  for 
three  hours,  and  would  have  prevented  the  se- 
nate's coming  to  any  resolution,  if  the  memherB, 
becominj^  impatient,  had  not  silenced  him  by  their 
interruptions  and  clamours. 

A  resolution  being  moved  for  in  the  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  Dv  Mareellinua :  the  tribune 
Serranus,  who  had  fonnerly  suspended  the  de- 
cree for  the  recall  of  Cicero,  now  again  interposed 
with  his  negative.  The  senate,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded to  engross  the  decree,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  ground  on  which  Cicero's  house 
had  formerly  stood,  should  be  again  restored  to 
him  in  property ;  that  no  magistrate  should'  pre- 
sume to  contest  the  authority  of  the  senate  in  this 
matter;  and  if  any  interruption  were  given  in  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  that  the  tnbune,  who 
now  interposed  with  his  negative,  should  be  ac- 
countable for  the  consequences.  Senanus  was 
alarmed.  His  relation,  Comictnus,  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  greater  importance,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  recede  with  dignity,  laid  himself  on 
the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  by  his 
intreaties,  to  say,  that  he  would  not  insist  for  the 
present  on  the  negative  he  had  given;  but  he 
begged  the  delay  of  a  night  to  consider  of  the 
matter.  The  senate,  recoUecting  the  use  which 
he  formerly. made  of  such  a  delay  on  the  first  of 
January,  was  disposed  to  refuse  it,  when,  upon 
the  interuosition  of  Cicero  himself,  it  was  grant- 
ed ;  and  he  having  thought  proper  to  withdnw 
his  negative  entirely,  the  act  accordingly  pu^d 
on  the  second  of  October.  Cicero  was  allowed 
two  millions  Roman  moneyi  to  rebuild  his  house 
in  town ;  five  hundred  thousand^  to  rebuild  his 
▼ilUi  at  Tusculum,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand'  to  rebuild  that  at  Formie.  The  first 
8um  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  adequate  to 
hia  loss,  but  complains  of  the  other  two.<  He 
proceeded,  without  delay,  to  take  possession  of 
his  ground,  and  to  employ  workmen  in  rebuildiAg 
his  house.    He  had  made  some  progress,  when 


1  About  16.142/.  lfi».  Pd. 
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Clodiiifli  on  the  third  of  Noicmher,  cbbm  with 
an  armed  fonse,  dispersed  the  workmen,  and  at- 
tacked the  house  of  duintus  Cicero  that  was  ad- 
joinitag,  set  it  on  fire,  and  kept  a  guard  of  hk 
retainers  in  the  streets  till  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  By  this  act  of  violence,  Ckxfina  had 
rendered  his  cause,  in  the  criminal  prosecoCion 
which  stin  hung  over  him,  in  a  great  measme 
despeiate.  His  safety  required  Sue  actual  de- 
struction of  his  enemies,  and  he  had  no  acniple 
to  restrain  him  firom  the  most  violent  exticmea. 
He  accordingly  attacked  Cicero  as  he  paaaed  in 
the  streets  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  "tt^ndH 
by  a  company  of  his  friends,  foreed  them  into  a 
waDed  ooait,  where  they  with  difficulty  defended 
themselves.  Clodius,  in  this  attack,  had  frequent- 
ly exposed  his  own  person,  and  might  hav«  been 
killed;  but  Cicero  was  now  become  too  cautions 
for  so  bold  a  measure.  "  I  have  put  my  al&in," 
he  writes  to  Atticus,  "under  a  gentle 'regimen ; 
and,  in  all  the  cures  I  am  to  apply  for  the  future, 
have  renounced  the  use  of  the  surgeon's  knife." 

Clodius,  upon  this  occasion,  being  disappoint- 
ed of  his  design  upon  Cicero's  life,  came  into  the 
streets  on  the  following  day,  which  was  the 
twelfth  of  November,  with  a  number  of  sbves 
provided  with  lighted  torehes,  and  escorted  by  a 
party  armed  in  form  with  shiekfe  and  swordsL 
They  nuble  directly  for  a  house  befenging  to 
Milo,  with  intention  to  set  it  oi^  fire ;  tM>k  pos- 
session of  that  of  P.  Sylla,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
as  a  fortress  in  which  to  defend  themselves^  and 
to  keep  off  all  assistance,  till  the  house  they  weie 
to  set  on  fire  should  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 

While  they  were  about  to  execute  this  pur- 
pose, a  number  of  Miio's  servants,  led  b^  one 
Flaccus,  sallied  forth  against  the  incendiaries, 
killed  several  of  the  most  forward,  put  the  rest 
to  flight,  and  would  not  have  spared  Clodius 
himself  if  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  re- 
treat, which,  in  entering  on  this  design,  he  had 
prepared  for  his  party. 

On  the  following  day,  Sylla  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  senate,  m  oraer  to  exculpate  himself ; 
but  Clodius  still  remained  shut  up  in  his  own 
house.  It  appears  scarcely  credible,  that  a  state 
could  subsirt  under  such  extreme  disorders;  yet 
the  author  of  them  had  been  long  under  prosecu- 
tion for  crimes  of  the  same  nature ;  and  it  was 
still  a  question,  whether  the  charge  against  him 
should  be  heaid,  or  whether  he  shoukl  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  offices  of  state^ 
to  which  he  was  sure  of  being  named  by  the  peo- 
ple, provided  the  elections  were  allowed  to  pre- 
cede his  trial. 

Marcellinus^  the  intended  consul  of  next  year, 
moved  the  senate  to  hasten  the  prosecution,  and 
to  ioin  the  late  disoxders  committed  by  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  former  articles  of  the  charge  which  lay 
against  him.  But  Metellus  Nepos,  one  of  the 
present  consuls,  and  the  relation  of  Clodius,  hav- 
ing formerly  found  means  to  put  off  the  trial,  waa 
now  determined  to  prevent  it  altogether,  by  hast- 
ening the  election  oi  ediles,  in  which  Clodius  waa 
candidate.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  anv  im- 
mediate determination  of  the  senate  by  prolong- 
ing the  debate.  But  the  majority  of  the  members 
were  greatly  exasperated,  and  resolved,  that  the 
trial  of  Clomus  for  these  repeated  acta  of  violence 
and  outrage  should  precede  the  elections.  The 
consul  Metellus,  notwithstanding,  waa  determined 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  have  refuge  firom  this 
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profecntion  in  the  public  office  to  which  he  as- 
pired, and  would  have  brought  on  the  elections  on 
the  nineteenth  of  NovembCT,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  Milo^  who  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
cedin<T  night,  had,  with  an  armed  force,  occupied 
the  place  of  assembly,  and  was  prepared  to  ob- 
serve the  heavens,  and  to  announce  some  of  the 
celestial  presages  of  unfavourable  events,  in  case 
other  methods  to  suspend  the  elections  should  not 
have  prevailed. 

Metellusi  and  the  two  brothers^  Appius  the 
prxetor,  and  Publius  Clodius^  beii^  apprised  of 
this  intention,  and  of  the  power  with  wnich  it  was 
supported,  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the 
field,  and  Milo  kept  his  station  tul  noon,  when  he 
withdrew  with  the  general  applause  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  more  orderly  citizens. 

The  meeting,  or  assembly  of  the  people^  ^^ 
adjourned  to  next  day,  Metellus,  in  order  to  luU 
the  vigilance  of  Milo^  assured  him,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  to  occupy  posts  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  before  it  was 
day ;  that  if  an^r  one  meant  to  suspend  the  elec- 
tion, he  should,  in  the  morning,  be  found  in  the 
market-place,  and  there  submit  to  the  forms  which 
any  one  was  Iq^y  entitled  to  plead  aeainst  his 
proceeding.  M3o,  accordingly,  at  break  of  day, 
repaired  to  the  market-place,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  consul ;  but  soon  afterwards 
was  told,  that  Metellus  had  deceived  him,  was 
hastening  to  the  field  of  Mars,  where  the  elec- 
tions were  commonly  held,  knd  would  instantly 
begin  to  call  the  votes,  when  it  would  be  too  late 
to  interpose  even  under  the  pretence  of  religion. 
Upon  this  information,  he  immediately  pursued 
and  overtook  him  before  the  election  began ;  and, 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  observe  the  heavens^ 
once  more  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  fiiction. 

On  the  twenty-first,  the  people  could  not  as- 
semble by  reason  of  the  public  market ;  and  their 
meeting  being  called  for  the  twenty-third,  Milo 
again  took  possession  of  the  field  with  an  armed 
force ;  and  Cicero,  who  concludes  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus  with  describing  this  state  of  aflain,  made 
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nodoubtofMilo^ssuooesB.*  What  passed  on  this 
day  is  uncertain^  but  it  is  known,  that  Clonus 
at  last  prevailed;  that,  being  elected  »dile.  he 
was^  by  the  privilege  of  his  omce,  screened  tram 
the  prosecution  that  was  intended  against  him ; 
and  being  himself  safe,  did  not  fidl, 
upon  the  expiration  of  Mile's  tri- 
bunate, to  retort  the  charge  upon 
his  prosecutor;  and  accordingly 
brought  him  to  trial  on  the  second 
of  February,  for  acts  of  violence 
and  breach  of  the  peace. 
Pompey,  as  well  as  Cicero,  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  Milo;  and  they  succeeded  in  having 
him  acquitted,  while  they  incurred  a  torrent  of 
reproach  and  invective  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor. The  market-place  was  crowded  with  the 
partisans  and  retainers  of  Clodius :  he  had  in- 
structed them  to  reply  to  his  interrogations,  and 
to  direct  all  their  abuse  on  Pompey.  "Who 
starves  the  people  for  want  of  com?  Pompey. 
Who  wanta  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria  1  Pompey.'* 
This  fiutse  ^preatly  disturbed  the  concerted  dignity 
of  this  politician.  His  principal  object  was  oon- 
dderation,  aihi  he  could  not  enduro  contempt 
He  was  on  bad  terms  with  the  senate ;  and  they 
listened  to  the  invective  of  his  personal  enemies 
with  apparent  satis&ction.  He  complained  to 
Cicero  tnat  the  people  were  alienated  from  him ; 
that  the  nobility  were  his  enemies ;  that  the  se- 
nate was  adverse,  and  the  jouth  in  general  ill  dis- 
posed to  hinL<  He  had  mdeed  submitted  to  be- 
come the  agent  of  Casar  at  Rome ;  and,  with  the 
friends  of  the  republic,  incurred  the  odium  of  their 
joint  measures,  while  the  other  was  rising  every 
day  in  militaiy  reputetion,  and  was  formmg  an 
army  almost  at  the  gates  of  Ronie,  with  wnkh 
he  held  every  party  in  the  republic  in  awe.  Pom- 
pey, on  this  occasion,  really  aid,  or  affected  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  design  was  formed  against  his  own 
life ;  he  assembled  a  numerous  party  of  his  re- 
tainers from  the  country,  and  absented  himself 
durine  some  time  from  toe  senate  and  firam  the 
assemblies  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Return  qf  Colo  from  Oyprt»—His  Repulse  at  the  Election  'qf  PreBtOT9-^Arritdt  rf  Ptolemy 
Avletes  at  Rome— Visit  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  Casai^s  QvLOfrters  at  Lwcccb—Reinewit  <f 
iheir  Associationr— Military  Operations  in  QBsar*s  Protinee—Violent  Election  qf  Crassus  and 
Pompey— Provinces^Of  Crassus  in  Syrion-Qf  Pompey  in  Spain  for  fio^  years— -Crassus 
departs  for  Syria* 


THE  particulars  we  have  related  in  the  last 
chapter  have  led  us  on  to  the  middle  of  February, 
in  tne  consulate  of  Lentulus  Marcellinus  toad  L. 
Mardus  Philippus.  The  first  was  attached  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  and  was  a  strenuous 

Sirtizan  of  the  senate.  His  election  was  proba- 
y  a  continuation  of  the  victory  which  this  part^ 
had  obtained  in  the  restoration  of  Cicera  Phi- 
lippus was  now  nearly  related  to  Cesar,  having 
married  his  niece,  the  widow  of  Octavius ;  and 
possibly  owed  his  preferment  in  part  to  that  con- 
nexion. He  was,  by  this  alliance,  become  the 
step-&ther  of  young  Octavius,  now  a  hoj  of  ten 
years  of  age,  brougnt  up  by  his  mother  in  the 
house  of  her  second  husband.  This  appean  to 
2D 


have  been  a  man  of  great  moderation,  no  way 
qualified  to  be  a  narty  m  the  designs  or  nsnrpap 
tions  of  the  fomiiy  with  which  he  was  now  con- 
nected. 

Some  time  before  these  oonsnls  entered  on  officii 
in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  Marous  Cato 
arrived  firom  having  executea  his  comnussion  to 
Byzantium  and  Cyprus.  The  business  upon 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  the  first  of  these 
places,  was  to  restore  some  exiles  who  had  been 
driven  firom  their  country  in  the  violence  of  fiic- 
tion.   At  the  second  he  was  to  seize  the  txeasuM 
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and  th6  other  effects  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  reduce 
his  kingdom  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
This  measure,  by  all  accounts,  was  unjust,  and 
the  office  hignly  disagreeable  to  Cato;  bat  he 
was  determined  to  perform  it  with  the  punc- 
tuality and  respect  due  to  all  the  orders  of  the 
state.  While  he  himself  went  to  B}rzantium,  he 
sent  forward  Canidios  to  Cyprus,  to  intimate  the 
commands  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  exhort 
the  king  to  submission.  Upon  his  return  to 
Rhodes,  in  his  way  to  Cyprus,  he  had  intelli- 
gence, that  this  prince,  unable  to  bear  the  ruin 
of  his  fortunes,  nad  in  despair,  killed  himself. 
His  treasure  was  seized,  and  his  effects  sold :  the 
whde  yielded  to  the  treasury  about  seven  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver.  Upon  the  approach  of 
Cato  to  Rome,  the  magistrates,  the  senate,  and 
multitudes  of  the  people  went  forth  to  receive 
him.  The  senate  thought  proper  in  this  manner 
to  distinguish  their  friends,  and  to  favour  them 
with  some  marks  of  consideration,  in  order  to 
balance,  if  possible,  the  public  honours  that  were 
firequently  lavished  on  their  enemies.  For  the 
same  purpose  likewise  they  resolved  to  insert  the 
name  of  Cato  among  the  pnetors  of  this  year; 
but  tins  honour  he  oimself  rejected  as  unprece- 
dented and  illegal  The  year  following,  however, 
when  he  stood  candidate  for  this  office  in  the  or- 
dinal form,  he  was  rejected ;  and  Vatinius,  the 
well-known  tool  of  Cssar,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  in  all  measures  that  were  too  mean 
K>r  himself  to  acknowledge,  was  chosen.^ 
^  Cnsar,  as  has  been  ob^rved  on  different  occa- 
sions, had  a  serious  antipathy  to  Cato,  considered 
him  as  a  determined  and  resolute  opponent ;  and 
accordingly  employed  all  his  influence  to  exclude 
him  from  the  offices  of  state,  and  probably  had  a 
particular  pleasure  in  procuring  nim  a  repulse, 
oy  the  preference  of  so  mean  an  antagonist  as 
Yatiniu^  who  had  the  present  majority  of  votes 
against  him.  But^  in  mentioning  this  event, 
Valerius  Maximus  is  pleased  to  reverse  the  form 
of  expression,  usual  in  speaking  of  disappointed 
candidates,  saying^  "  That  the  fist  of  pnetors  for 
this  year  had  not  the  honour  of  Cato's  name."3 
Cato,  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commission, 
had  taken  exact  inventories  of  all  the  effects  sold 
at  Cyprus ;  but  his  bpoks  being  lost,  or  burnt  in  a 
vessel  that  took  fire  on  the  voyage,  Clodius  fre- 
quently threatened  him  with  a  prosecution  to 
account  Sat  the  sums  he  had  received ;  and  in 
this  he  was  seriously  instigated  by  Casar,  who 
from  his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  watched  all 
the  proceedings  at  Rome. 

From  this  station,  the  proconsul  of  Gaul,  al 
though  he  could  not  attend  in  person,  sent  his 
agents  to  the  city,  took  part  in  every  transaction 
of  moment  that  related  to  his  adherents  or  to  his 
enenues.  *  It  appeared  to  be  his  maxim,  that  no 
man  should  be  nis  friend  or  his  enemy  without 
.  feeling  the  suitable  effects.  Memmius,  who  had 
been  prastor  with  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  and 
who  had  joined  his  colleague  in  the  prosecution 
that  was  commenced  against  Caesar  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulate,  naving  since  been  praetor 
of  Bithynia,  and  accused  of  misconduct  in  his 
province,  was  attacked  by  him  in  a  memorial 
which  he  drew  up  to  be  employed  in  support  of 
the  charge.    Memmius,  in  defending  himself,  re- 
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criminated,  and  spared  no  kind  of  invecdve;  and 
in  the  issue  of  this  matter  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  the  resentment  of  his  enemy. 

The  power  of  Cesar,  aided  by  his  influence  in 
so  important  a  station,  was  daily  increasing ;  and 
as  he  spared  no  pains  to  crush  those  whom  he 
despaired  of  gaining,  so  he  declined  no  artifice  to 
gain  every  one  else.  All  the  spoils  of  his  pro- 
vince were  distributed  in  gratuities  at  Rome.  He 
knew  the  state  of  every  man's  femily,  and  where 
he  could  not  reach  the  master,  paid  his  court  to 
the  mistress,  or  to  the  &vourite  slave.  While  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Lucca,  many  senators  re- 
sorted from  Rome  to  pay  their  court; of  these  no 
less  than  two  hundred  were  said  to  have  been 
present  at  one  time ;  and  so  many  of  them  in 
public  characters,  that  the  lictors,  who  paraded  at 
the  entrance  of  his  quarters  with  the  badges  of 
office,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-' 

During  this  winter,  a  question  relating  to  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  tluone  of 
Ejmtt,  ^ve  rise  to  warm  debates  in  the  senate. 
Tms  pnnce  had  been  dethroned  by  his  subjects; 
and,  conceiving  that  he  had  sufficient  credit  with 
many  persons  at  Rome^  who  had  experienced  his 
bounty,  he  repaired  thither  to  solicit  his  own  re- 
storation. In  his  way  he  had  an  interview  with 
Marcus  Cato  at  Cyprus,  and  was  advised  by  him 
to  return  to  Egypt,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms 
from  his  own  people,  rather  than  to  enter  on  such 
a  scene  of  anxiety  and  mortification,  as  he  should 
find  every  suitor  for  public  favour  engaged  in  at 
Rome.  The  giddiness  of  the  multitude,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  parties  of  which  one  was  sure  to 
oppose  what  the  other  embraced,  the  avarice  of 
tnose  who  might  pretend  to  be  his  friends,  and 
whose  rapacity  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom 
could  not  assuage,  were  sufficient  to  deter  the 
king  from  proceeding  on  his  voyage.  But  the 
importunity  of  his  attendants,  who  wished  to 
have  him  restored  without  any  concessions  to  his 
subjects,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  resolution. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Rome ;  and,  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  his  hopes,  was  favourably 
received  by  Pompey,  who  was  then  podtessed  of 
the  reigning  innuence  in  the  city,  and  who  con- 
sidered this  as  a  proper  opportunity  to  have  a 
military  commission  joined  to  the  civil  one  of 
which  he  was  already  possessed. 

In  the  mean  while  tne  people  of  Alexandria, 
not  knowiiigr^  to  what  place  their  king  had  with- 
drawn, imagmed  that  he  was  dead,  and  put  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  poosesaion  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  afterwards  informed,  that  he  had  steered 
for  Italy,  and  was  likely  to  engage  the  Romans 
against  them,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  counteract 
his  solicitations  in  the  Roman  senate.  But  these 
deputies  being  intercepted,  and  murdered  by  his 
order,  he  proceeded,  without  opposition,  in  his 
application  at  Rome,  and  obtained  a  decree  for  his 
restoration  to  the  crown. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  by  having  procured  an 
act  in  his  own  favour,  yet  made  but  a  small  pro- 
gress in  the  business  on  which  he  was  come. 
New  difficulties  arose  in  the  choice  of  a  person 
to  carry  the  decree  of  the  senate  into  execution, 
which  greatly  retarded  its  effect. 

Soon  after  this  decree  had  passed,  Lentulus 
Spinther,  consul  of  the  present  year,  being  des- 
tined at  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy  in  the 
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dty  to  command  in  Cilida  and  CypniB,  had  in- 
aeited  the  business  of  restoring  the  kmg  of  Egypt 
as  a  part  of  his  own  conmussion.  But  after  Len- 
tulus  was  gone  for  his  province,  this  part  of  the 
commission,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  views  on  that  expedition,  as  the 
obiect  of  a  military  command  for  nimself  was  re- 
called. A  strong  party  of  the  nobles,  however, 
being  Jealous  of  tne  state  which  Pompey  affected, 
and  of  his  continual  aim  at  extraordinary  powers, 
conceived  an  expedient  to  disappoint  him  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  render  the  commissbn  unworthy 
of  his  acceptance.  In  viating  the  books  of  Sybils^ 
verses  were  said  to  be  found,  containing  an  in- 
junction to  the  Romans,  not  indeed  to  withhold 
their  friendship  from  a  king  of  Egypt  soliciting 
their  protection^  but  '*to  Mware  now  they  at- 
tempted- to  restore  him  with  a  militajy  force." 
The  authenticity  of  this  oracle  was  acknow- 
ledged, or  declared  by  the  augurs ;  and  the  tribune 
Caius  Cato,  who  was  averse  to  the  cause  of 
Ptolemy,  availed  himself  of  it,  to  suspend  the 
effect  of  the  resolution  which  had  heai  already 
taken  in  favour  of  that  prince.  The  senate  and 
people  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  One  party 
urged  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed  to  re- 
store the  king  of  Egypt  to  his  tnrone;  othera 
agreed  that  he  might  he  appointed,  provided  that 
be  undertook  the  commission,  as  proconsul  at- 
tended by  two  lictors,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the 
oracle,  without  anjr  military  force.^  Pompey  him- 
self affected  to  think,  that  the  business  Ihoukl 
have  been  left  as  it  was  in  the  department  of 
Lentolus  the  proconsul  of  Cilida  and  Cyprus ; 
but  his  retainersj  so  long  as  they  had  any  hopes 
of  rendering  this  a  nuEtary  commission,  or  of 
making  it  a  pretence  for  placing  their  patron 
again  at  the  nead  of  an  army,  never  ceased  to 
urge  that  he  should  be  employed  in  it 

Ptolemy  himself  likewise  wished  to  have  this 
business  devolve  upon  Pompey,  as  the  most 
likely  person  to  command  the  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  emplo)r  it  effectually  in  his 
favour;  But  both  despairing  at  last  of  success, 
Ptolemy  retired  to  Ephesus;  and,  fearing  the  re- 
sentments he  had  provoked  in  the  contest  with 
his  own  people,  and  in  the  late  murder  of  their 
deputies,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Diana ; 
a  retreat  from  which  he  was  conducted,  about 
two  yean  afterwards,  by  Gabinius,  and  replaced 
on  his  throne.' 

Pompej  was  disgusted  withhisdisappointment 
in  not  being  nam<»  to  this  service^  ana  probably 
more  b)r  the  little  respect  that  was  paid  to  him  by 
all  parties  while  he  lay  under  the  lash  of  con- 
tinual invectives  from  Clodius,  and  from  Caius 
Cato.  Having  obtained,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  a 
grant  of  some  money  towards  executing  his  office 
of  general  surveyor  of  com  for  the  people ;  and 
having  heard  his  own  and  Csssar's  embmlement 
of  the  public  treasure,  especially  in  the  alienation 
of  the  revenues  of  Campania,  severely  censured 
in  the  Benate,>  he  left  Rome  on  pretence  of  ap- 
plying the  suma  with  which  he  was  now  en- 
trusted for  the  purchase  of  com  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  In  his  way  he  passed  by  Lucca,  and,  to- 
gether with  Crassus,  augmented  the  number  of 
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attendants  who  paid  their  court  at  the  quartern 
of  CsMar. 

At  an  interview  <^  these  three  leaders  they  re- 
newed their  former  confederacy;  and  it  hieing 
known  that  Domitius  Abenobarbus  was  to  stand 
for  the  next  election  of  consuls,  Cssar,  considering 
how  much  a  citizen  so  determined  in  opposition 
to  himself,  instigated  by  Cato,  and  supported  by 
the  party  of  the  senate,  might  attempt  or  execute 
against  him  in  his  absence,  proposed,  that  the  op- 
position to  this  candidate  should  not  be  committed 
to  any  person  of  inferior  considention  in  their 
party;  hut  that  Pompey  and  Crassus  should 
themselves  enter  the  lists,  in  order  to  exclude 
Domitius  £rom  the  consulate.^ 

It  was  agreed  likewise,  at  this  conference,  that, 
upon  the  expication  of  the  term  for  which  tliey 
were  to  hold  this  office,  Pompey  should  have  the 
province  of  Spain,  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  each 
with  a  great  army :  that  Casar  should  be  con- 
tinued in  his  present  command,  and  have  such 
additions  to  the  establishment  of  his  province  as 
might  enable  him  to  support  an  army  of  eight 
R<mian  le^ns,  with  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  auxiliaries  and  irregular  troops,  ouch  waa 
already  the  state  of  his  forces,^  including  a  legion 
of  native  Gauls ;  he  having,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press limitation  of  his  commissbn,  by  which  he 
was  restricted  to  three  legions,  made  this  enor- 
mous augmentation.  This  convention,  like  the 
former,  was  for  some  time  kept  a  secret,  and 
only  beean  to  be  surmised '  about  the  usual  time 
of  the  Sections. 

Soon  after  these  matten  were  settled,  Crassus 
being  to  remain  in  Italy,  Pompey  proceeded  on 
his  voyage  to  Sardinia,  and  Casar  repaired  to 
his  army  in  Gaul,  where  the  war  in  different 
places  had  been  renewed  in  his  absence.  Among 
the  dispositions  he  had  made  for  the  winter,  the 
young  Crassus  was  left  to  command  on  the  coasts 
of  the  British  channel ;  and  Gaiba,  another  of 
his  lieutenants,  was  posted  among  the  Alps  to 
protect  the  traders  of  Italy  at  a  pnncijpal  pass  of 
these  mountains.  Tins  officer  had  dislodged  the 
natives  from  many  of  their  strong  holds,  whence 
they  were  accustomed  to  infest  the  highways, 
and  to  lay  such  as  passed  into  Italy  under  con- 
tributions; and  he  took  hostages  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  the  future.  He  fixed  his  quarters, 
during  the  winter,  at  Octodoruii  now  supposed  to 
be  the  village  of  Martbach  in  tne  Valid,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  over  which  travellera 
pass  in  the  route  of  the  greater  dhhey  of  St.  Ber^ 
nard.  Here  he  remain^  for  some  time  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  post;  but  the  natives  observing, 
that  the  legions  under  his  command  had  been 
greaJHj  reduced  by  the  services  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  and  by  the  detachments  which  he  had 
recently  made  from  his  quarters,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  and  to  cut  him  off.  For  this  purpose, 
the  inhabitants  .of  the  village  in  which  he  was 
quartered  suddenly  withdrew  from  him,  and  soon 
after  appeared  with  multitudes  of  their  countiy- 
men  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  From 
thence  they  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Roman 
entrenchment,  continually  sending  fresh  numben 
to  reUeve  those  who  became  fatigued,  or  who  had 
exhausted  their  weapons. 

The  Romans,  on  the  first  prospect  of  this  at- 
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taek,  had  dfllibented»  whether  they  ehoald  not 
•bandoD  their  poet;  but  had  reaolved  to miintiim 
it,  and  were  now  become  senaiblethat  they  must 
perish,  if  they  could  not,  br  Mine  impetuons 
■ally,  dieperw  the  namben  that  were  asBembled 
against  them.  For  this  parpoae,  they  determined 
to  break  from  their  lines,  and  to  mix  with  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand ;  a  manner  of  fightinff,  in 
which  by  the  saperiority  of  the  Roman  shield 
and  sword,  they  always  bad  a  great  advantage. 
They  accordingly  sallied  finm  their  entrench- 
ment, and,  with  the  slaughter  often  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  who  began  the  attack  with  thirty 
thousand,  obli|^ed  them  to  retire.  Galba,  never- 
thelns,  not  thmking  it  prudent  to  remain  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  bad  been  exposed  to  so 
much  danffer,  retired,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  to  3ie  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 

The  war  had  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in  the 
quarters  of  Crassus,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
province.  Some  nations,  who  had  made  their 
submission,  and  ^ven  hostages  at  the  end  oi  the 
preceding  campaign,  repented  of  this  step,  and 
entered  mto  a  concert  to  recover  their  fiberties. 
Th^  began  with  seizing  the  Roman  oiffioen  who 
had  been  stationed  among  them  as  commissaries 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army,  and 
th^  detained  them  as  pledges  for  the  leooveiyof 
their  own  hostages. 

The  principaf  authors  of  this  revolt  were  the 
inhabitants  ot  what  is  now  termed  the  coast  of 
Britanny,  between  the  rivers  Vilaine  and  Blavet 
Th^  truisted  to  the  strength  of  their  situation  on 
small  islands,  or  peninsuus^  that  were  ioined  to 
the  continent  only  by  some  narrow  beach  or 
isthmus,  which  the  sea,  at  high  water,  over- 
flowed. They  depended  likewise  on  the  strength 
of  their  shipping,  in  the  use  of  which,  by  the 
practice  of  navigation  on  that  stormy  sea,  and  by 
their  frequent  voyages  even  to  Britam,  they  were 
extremely  expert  They  supplied  the  want  of 
canvass  and  hempen  cordage  with  hides  and 
thongs  of  leather,  and  the  want  of  cables  with 
iron  chains,  to  which  they  fastened  their  anchors. 

Cssar,  having  received  intelli^ce  oi  this 
enemy,  while  he  remained  in  his  quarters  at 
Luoca,  sent  orders  to  build  as  many  ships  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  Loire,  and  to  assemble  mariners 
from  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Apprehending,  at 
the  same  tin^  ageneni  defection  of  the  province, 
and  perhaps  a  £soent  from  the  Gremuuis,  that 
were  ever  ready  to  profit  by  the  distress  or  di- 
visions of  their  neighbours,  he  sent  Labienus 
with  a  large  body  of  horn  to  the  Moselle,  at 
once  to  awe  the  Belgic  nations,  and  to  guard  the 
pusage  of  the  Rhine.  He  sent  also  Titurius 
sabiiitts  with  a  proper  force  into  Normandy, 
where  the  natives  were  already  in  arms;  and  the 
young  Crassus  to  the  Gbronne,  to  give  the  natives 
of  GhLSCony  sufficient  oocuj^tion  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the 
authors  of  this  revolt 

He  himself  mads  haste  to  join  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  in  Britanny,  and  ordered  Decimus 
Brutus  to  assemble  his  neet,  and  to  make  sail 
without  loss  of  time  for  the  bay  of  Vannes. 
AiVer  hb  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  met  with  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  from  the  disposition 
and  skill  of  iu  inhabitanU.  The  enemy  had  re- 
tired from  the  continent  to  their  strong  holds  on 
the  prooioBtories  or  head-lands,  in  much  they  j 


were  periocfically  surroonded  by  the  sea. 
attacked  at  one  station,  they  withdrew  in  thev 
boats  to  another;  and  by  their  situation  seemed 
to  be  secure  from  any  enemy,  who  was  not  in  a 
conditbn  to  make  his  attack,  at  once,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land.  They  eluded  a  land  attack  by  em- 
barking on  board  of  their  vessels ;  and  an  attack 
from  the  sea,  by  landing  from  their  boats,  wbkli 
they  drew  up  on  the  beach. 

Casar,  to  decide  the  event  of  this  singular  con- 
test, was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  shipping. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  nattves^  sensible  that 
their  fiUe  depended  on  the  event  of  a  sea-fight, 
embarked  the  most  expert  of  their  warriors,  got 
under  sail  vrith  all  their  force,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  and  steered  directly 
for  their  enemy.  While  the  ^ts  drew  near  to 
each  other,  the  shores  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors; and  the  army  with  Cesar  himself  came 
forth  on  the  heights,  firom  which  they  could  be- 
hold the  scene. 

The  Romans  being  inferior  to  their  enemy  in 
the  use  of  their  sails,  as  weU  as  in  the  strength  of 
their  vessels^  endeavoured  to  supply  their  defect, 
as  usual,  by  an  efibrt  of  address  and  unexpected 
contrivance.  They  had  provided  themselves  vrith 
scythes,  fastened  to  shaiis  of  a  proper  length,  in 
order  to  cut  the  enemy's  rigging,  and  let  loose  or 
discompose  their  sails;  and  having  thus,  in  the 
first  encounter,  disabled  many  of  tl^ir  ships,  they 
grappled  with  them,  and  boarded  them  swoxd  in 

The  Gauls,  seeing  a  great  part  of  their  fleet 
thus  irrecoverably  lo^  would  have  escaped  with 
the  remainder;  but  were  suddenly  becalmed, 
and  being,  firom  ten  in  the  morning  till  night, 
continual^  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Romans, 
were  aU  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  and  the  na- 
tion thus  bereft  of  its  principaf  strength  and  the 
flower  of  its  people,  surrendered  again  at  discre- 
tbn. 

Under  pretence  that  they  had  violated  the  law 
of  nations,  in  seizing  the  persons  of  ofljcers  who 
were  stationed  among  them  in  a  public  character, 
their  leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  their  people 
sold  for  slaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  banks  of  the 
Seine,  at  the  same  time  having  been  defeated  by 
Titurius,  returned,  agreeably  to  what  was  said 
to  be  the  character  of  Gauhsh  nations,  to  their 
former  submission,  with  the  same  levity  with 
which  they  had  thrown  it  aside. 

The  nations  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Gd- 
roime  were  still  inclined  to  resist  the  approaches 
of  Crassus  to  their  country.  -To  the  advantage  of 
numbers,  they  joined  a  bvelv  courage,  of  which 
the  Romans  themselves  had  frequently  felt  the 
effects.  Every  chief  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  followers,  whom  he  called  his  soldurii,  and 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service. 
While  the  chieftain  lived,  the  soldurii  fared  in 
every  thing  alike  with  himself;  but  if  be  perished 
by  violence,  they  too  must  die,  and  there  vt-as  no 
instance  of  their  failing  in  this  part  of  their  en- 
gagement 

Crassus  being  arrived  on  the  Gkronne,  and 
warned  by  the  example  of  other  Roman  oflicers, 
who  had  &llen  or  miscarried  in  this  service,  de- 
ferred passing  the  river  till  he  had  augmented 
his  force  by  the  junction  of  some  troops  from 
Toulouse,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  province. 
Being  thus  leinforceda  he  proceeded  against  the 
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natives  who  were  divided  into  many  little  hordes, 
of  which  Cssor  has,  on  this  occason,  enume- 
rated twelve,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  unwilling 
to  join  even  in  their  common  defence.  They 
acconiinglyf  notvnthstanding  their  valour,  fell 
separately  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  end  were  vanquished,  or  made  their  sub- 
mission. 

By  these  conquests,  the  former  acauisitions  of 
Casar  on  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  had  a  direct 
communication  with  the  districts  of  Toulouse 
and  Narbonne,  or  what  was  alreadjr  called  the 
Roman  province  of  Gaul.  Csear  mmself,  hav- 
ing re-established  peace  in  those  tracts  which  are 
now  termed  Britanny  and  Normandv,  closed  the 
campaign  with  a  march  northward,  where  he 
penetrated  through  the  marshes  and  woods  into 
Brabant ;  but  being  stopped  by  heavy  rains,  and 
the  approach  of  winter,  he  returned  on  his  route, 
without  making  any  settlement ;  and  having  put 
his  army  into  winter  quarters  among  the  nations 
who  had  lately  revolt^,  he  set  out  as  usual  for 
Italy.  There  his  presence  was  greatly  vranted 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  elections,  were^  likely  to  jneet  with  unex- 
pected difficulties  in  executing  the  plan  lately 
concerted  between  them. 

At  Rome,  the  spring  and  part  of  the  summer 
had  passed  in  disputes  between  persons  connected 
with  the  opposite  parties.  Clodiua  had  attacked 
Cicero  in  nis  own  penon,  in  his  eifects,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his  mends.  P.  Sextius,  who^  in 
the  character  of  tribune,  had  been  so  active  in  the 
recall  qf  this  injured  exile,  and  who  had  exposed 
hid  life  in  the  nots  to  which  that  question  gave 
rise,  was  now  accused,  and  brought  to  trial  for 
supposed  acts  of  violence  committed  by  him  in 
the  course  of  those  contests.  He  was  defended 
with  great  zeal  by  Hortensius,  and  with  a  proper 
gratitude  by  Cicero ;  and  by  their  joint  endea- 
vours vras,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  acquitted  by 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  his  judges.^ 

After  this  trial  was  over,  a  piece  of  superstition, 
curious  as  it  forms  a  picture  of  the  age,  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  fresh  dispute  between  Cicero  and  his 
enemy  Clodius.  Upon  a  report,  that  horrid 
noises  and  clashing  of  arms  had  been  heard  un- 
der ground  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  the  senate 
thought  proper  to  take  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, and  they  referred  it  for  interpretation 
to  the  college  of  Aruspices.  This  body  delivered 
in  judgment,  that  the  gods  were  offenoed,  among 
other  thin^  by  the  neffiect  and  profanation  of 
the  holy  rites,  and  by  the  prostitution  of  sacred 
places  to  profane  uses.  This  Yesponse  Clodius 
endeavoured  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Cicero's  house, 
once  consecrated  and  set  apart  for  rehgion,  and 
now.  again  profaned  by  being  restorra  to  his 
former  owner.  Cicero  endeavoured  tchremove  the 
charge  of  profanation  from  himself  to  Clodius, 
by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  famous  adventure 
in  Cesar's  house.  "  If  I  quote  any  more  recent 
act  of  impiety,"  says  he,  '*this  citizen  will  recall 
me  to  the  former  instance,  in  which  he  intended 
no  more  than  adultery."  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  apply  the  response  of  the  Augurs  to  a 
late  intrusion  of  Clodius  in  rushing  into  the  the- 
atre with  an  armed  rabble,  while  the  games  were 
celebrating  in  honour  of  the  great  goddess. 

The  senate  for  two  days  together  listened  to 
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the  mutual  invectives  of  both  paitioi^  and  were 
entertained  vrith  their  endeavours  to  surpass  each 
other  in  declarations  of  zeal  for  religion.  Cicero^ 
however,  by  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  the  force 
of  his  admirable  talents,  and  perhaps  still  more 
by  the  aid  of  the  triumvirate,  whose  fiivour  he 
earnestly  cultivated,  prevailed  in  the  contest. 

This  martyr  in  the  -cause  of  the  senate,  ever 
since  his  return  from  banishment,  courted  the 
finmidable  parties,  whose  power,  at  least  to  hurt, 
he  had  experienced.  He  committed,  or  affected 
to  commit  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
Pompey;  and,  with  a  declaration  of  much  attach- 
ment also  to  Cssar,  composed  a  flattering  pane- 
gyric, which  this  leader  received  with  great  plea- 
sure,3  probably  more  on  account  of  the  breach  it 
was  likely  to  make  among  his  opponents  in  the 
senate,  than  on  account  m  the  satis&ction  he  re- 
ceived firom  it,  or  of  any  real  accession  of  strength 
it  gave  him  in  the  punuit  of  his  designs.  By 
this  conduct  Cicero  oisgusted  his  former  friend^' 
and  felt  his  situation  in  the  city  so  painful,  that 
he  absented  himself  during  great  part  of  the 
summer,  from  Rome ;  a  circumstance  which  in- 
terrupted the  course,  or  changed  the  subject,  of 
those  lettera  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
best  record  of  the  times. 

We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  zegret  any  in- 
terruption of  materials  from  which  the  history  of 
this  consulate  might  be  collected.  The  republic 
seems  in  part  to  have  recovered  its  dignity  by  the 
able  and  resolute  conduct  of  Marcellinus,  and  by 
the  tacit  concurrence  of  his  colleague  Philippu% 
who^  though  connected  with  Cesar,  did  not  co- 
operate in  the  execution  of  his  designs.*  By  the 
influence  of  these  consuls,  the  appUcations  made 
to  the  senate  by  Gabinius,  now  commanding  in 
Syria,  for  certain  customarj^  honoura  were  re- 
jected.4  This  refusal  was  intended  to  mortify 
Pompey,  who  protected  Grabinius,  and  who  him- 
self was  commonly  treated  by  Marcellinus  with 
great  freedom  and  severity.  The  aristocratical 
party  recovered  their  courage,  and  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  by  their  influence,  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed  m  his  election  for  consul  of  the 
following  jear. 

The  tnbunes,  excited  chiefly  by  Caius  Cato, 
espoused  the  opposite  interest,  and  proposed  manj- 
resolutions  to  the  people,  in  order  to  favour  their 
designs.  The  consul  Marcellinus  endeavoured 
to  interrupt  them  by  the  appointment  of  fasts  and 
holidays,  m  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  transact 
affidra  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  tri- 
bunes in  their  turn,  suspended  the  election  of 
consuls,  and  in  this  were  encouraged  by  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  who  feared  the  efi*ect  of  a  choice  to 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  Marcellinus,  and 
had  not  even  openly  declared  their  own  inten- 
tions to  offer  themselves.  Their  late  interview 
with  Cssar,  and  the  part  they  since  took,  had 
created  suspicion  of  their  views.  Marcellinus 
put  the  ouestion  to  Pompey  in  the  senate,  whe- 
ther he  deaired  the  consulate  for  himself  1  And 
this  pditidan,  bug  unaocustlmied  to  make  plain 
declarations,  answered  indirectly,  That  if  there 
were  no  ill-disposed  citizens  in  the  common- 
wealth, he  should  have  no  such  desire.  Crassus, 
to  the  same  question,  made  a  like  evasive  reply. 
That  he  should  be  governed  by  what  he  judged 
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best  for  the  state.  Both  appear  to  have  perceiyed 
that  they  were  to  rety  for  suocess  chiefly  on  popu- 
lar tumults ;  and  as  these  would  come  to  be  em- 
ployed with  mat  disadvantage  against  such  an 
able  and  resoiuto  magistrate  as  Marcellinus,  they 
took  measures  to  defer  the  electbns  until  the  term 
of  the  present  consuls  in  office  should  expire.^ 

They  found  the  tribune  Cains  Cato^  a  proper 
instrument  for  their  purpose,  secured  his  nega- 
tive, and  employed  it  repeatedly  to  suspend  ue 
elections.  The  republic,  upon  the  approach  of 
the  new  year,  being  to  lose  ite  former  magis- 
trates, without  any  succession  of  new  ones,  was 
likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  confusion.  The 
senate  went  into  mourning,  and  discharged  every 
member  from  assisting  at  any  of  the  public  diver- 
sions. In  this  state  or  suspense  and  public  alarm, 
Publius  Clodius,  who  haa  for  some  time  been  at 
variance  with  Pompey,  as  if  gained  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  measures  on  this  occasion,  was  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  attacked  Marcellinus  with  con- 
tinual invectives. 

In  this  manner  the  year  was  suffered  to  elapse 
without  any  election  of  consuls.  The  fasces 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  Marcellinus  and  Phi- 
lippus,  and  an  interreffnum  ensued.  Pompey 
and  Crassus  then  openly  appeared  as  candidates 
for  the  vacant  offices  of  state.  Young  Crassus 
came  from  the  arm^  in  (Saul,  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  citizens  then  serving  under 
Cesar :  they  brought  a  considerable  accession  of 
votes  to  the  party  of  their  general,  and  were 
themselves  not  likely  to  be  outstripped  by  their 
opponents  in  acts  of  sedition  and  the  use  of  force. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  alone,  supported  bv  the 
councils  of  his  kinsman  Marcus  Uato,  had  the 
courage  to  persist  in  a  contest  with  these  power- 
ful and  dangerous  antagonists.  The  time  of  elec- 
tion bein^  fixed,  he  went  beifore  break  of  day  to 
occupy  his  place  in  the  field  ai  Mars,  but  found 
his  way  already  obstructed  by  a  disorderly  popu- 
lace, and  even  by  men  in  arms.  The  slave  who 
carried  a  light  IJefore  him  waa  killed.  Some  of 
his  friends,  particularly  Marcus  Cato,  was  wound- 
ed ;3  and  his  adherente  not  being  in  condition  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  the  force  that  was  as- 
sembled against  them,  retired  to  their  own  houses, 
leaving  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  be  named  with- 
out opposition. 

In  the  same  manner  the  faction  of  the  trium- 
virate overruled  every  other  election,  procured 
the  preference,  wliich  has  already  been  mention- 
ed, of  Vatinius  to  Cato,  and  filled  every  office 
with  their  own  creatures.  Their  carried  the  ap- 
pointment of  ediles  by  actual  force,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  some  of  those  who  op- 
posed them.  Pompey  himself  having  been  en- 
tangled in  one  <tf  these  tumults,  retired  to  change 
jus  clothes,  which  were  stained  with  Uood.  They 
were  disappointed  in  the  nomination  only  of  two 
of  the  tribunes,  Publius  Acquiiius  GraUus  and 
Ateius  Capito^  who  were  of  the  opposite  party. 

These  events,  however,  were,  by 

U.  C.  698.    the  contest  which,  arose  on  every 

question,  deferred  for  all  the  montlis 

O^  Pompriu$  Qf  winter  and  spring.    The  offices 

CruMu*.         middle  of  May.'  The  elections  had 
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begun  for  this  purpose  some  time  before;  but 
it  being  obserfed  that  Marcus  Cato  had  the 
first  centuries,  Pompey,  under -a  pretence,    al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  superstition,  that  he  was  to 
observe  the  heavens,  interposed  to  suspend  the 
ballot.    The  &ction  employed  the  time  which 
they  obtained  by  thb  delay  in  procuring  votes^ 
ana  were  so  unguarded  'in  givmg  money,  that 
they  laid  themselves  open  to  a  criminal  proaeco- 
tion,  and  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  whaitever 
election  they  made  would  be  disputed  ai  law.  To 
prevent  thb  conseijuence,  Afranius,  a  pennn  en- 
tirely under  the  direction  of  Pompey,  moved  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people  for  a  dispensation 
from  the  stotuto  of  bribery  in  the  case  (m  elections 
then  depending  for  the  ofince  of  prstor ;  and  having 
obtained  this  extraordinary  indulgence,  secuRd 
to  the  party  the  firuite  of  their  inluence  and  of 
their  money .4 

Among  the  acts  of  Pompey  and  Crassua,  in 
their  second  consulate,  are  mentioned  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  courts  of  justice  by  which 
the  juries,  though  taken  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people,  were  nevertheless  limited  to  persons 
of  considerable  property.  There  are  likewise 
mentioned  some  resolutions  then  passed  to  enforce 
the  laws  against  murder,  and  to  amend  those 
a^nst  briwry  by  additional  penalties,  togi^er 
with  a  sumptuary  law  to  check  the  extravagance 
and  prodigality  of  the  age.  "  So  willing  were 
these  magistrates,"  said  Hortensius,  "to  compen- 
sate by  their  acts  for  the  defects  of  their  prarace, 
that  they  made  laws  even  to  limit  the  expense  of 
the  table."  Such  professions  to  reform  the  age 
were  probably  intended  to  retrieve  the  character 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  lost  by  the  violence 
and  bare-fiiced  corruption  of  their  recent  canvass, 
and  to  mark  their  administration  with  some  mea- 
sures that  might  seem  to  disprove  the  imputations 
commonly  laid  to  their  charge. 

Pompey,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
to  signalize  his  consulate,  by  opening,  during  thie 
present  year,  the  magnificent  theatre  which  he 
nimsel^  or  his  freedman  Demetrius,  had  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  at  their  pub- 
lic shows.  At  this  solemnity  were  exhibited 
many  dramatic  performances  and  entertainments 
of  every  sort  Among  these,  in  the  course  of 
five  days,  no  less  than  five  hundred  lions  were  let 
loose  and  killed  by  African  huntsmen ;  and  the 
whole  concluded  with  the  baiting  of  eighteen  ele- 
phants, animals  that  seemed  to  have  sa^city 
enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignitjf  and  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered.  By  their  piteous 
cries  they  moved  compassion  in  the  breaste  even 
of  diat  barbarous  rabble,  for  whose  entertainment 
they  were  slain.* 

The  allotment  of  provinces,  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  this  consulate,  was  for  some 
time  kept  firam  the  view  of  the  people.  Pompey 
continued  to  profess  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
accept  of  any  province  whatever.  But  the  pub- 
Uc  gave  no  credit  to  such  declarations  on  his  part ; 
and  his  own  partizans  were  accustomed  to  press 
upon  him  what  he  affected  to  decline.^  Lvery 
one,  therefore,  in  all  conversations,  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  him  in  a  province,  some  with 
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Syria,  othen  with  Spain  and  Africa;  to  all 
Wiiich  soggefdons,  or  GSRcktm  projects,  he  af- 
fected indmerence,  or  even  avereion.  Tieboniiu, 
however,  at  this  time  tribune  of  the  people,  made 
a  motion,  which  was  soon  understood  to  be  the 
real  mind  of  Pompey,  and  the  actual  result  of  his 
counsels:  that  the  province  of  Syria  should  be 
assigned  to  Crassus ;  that  of  Spain,  together  with 
Africa,  to  himself;  each  in  imitation  of  Csisar's 
apjiointment  in  Graul,  to  continue  for  five  years, 
with  such  establishments  of  men  and  of  money 
as  the  necessity  of  the  service  during  that  period 
mi^ht  require.  This  motion  was  made  in  exe- 
cution of  the  original  plan  concerted  with  Cesar, 
and  it  served  to  bring  to  light  the  object  of  their 
lato  conference  at  Lucca,  which  had  so  much 
alarmed  the  friends  of  the  republic 

On  the  day  that  this  motion  was  made  in  the 
assembly,  Marcus  Cato^  by  means  of  thetribmies 
Atteius  Capito  and  Acquifius  Grallus,  obtained 
leave  to  address  the  people.  He  endeavoured  to 
disappoint  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  by  occu- 
pying so  much  of  their  time  as  to  prevent  their 
coming  to  any  decision.  Being  conimanded  si- 
lence, and  persisting  to  speak,  he  was  ordered  by 
Trebonius  into  custody.  In  this  manner,  how- 
ever, the  first  day  was  spent,  and  the  assemUy 
adjourned  to  the  next  morning. 

The  tribunes  Atteius  and  Gallus,  suspecting 
that  means  might  be  used  to  exclude  them  from 
the  assembly  which  was  then  to  be  held,  took 
measures  to  secure  their  admission.    For  this 

Eurpose  Gallus  remained  all  night  in  the  senate- 
ouse,  which  fronted  the  Cumitia  or  place  of  os- 
sembly.  But  this  device  was  turned  against 
himself;  the  opposite  party  having  placed  a  guard 
to  confine  him  m  that  place  dunng  the  jgrcater 
part  of  the  folbwing  day.  His  colleague  Atteius, 
with  Cato,  Favonius,  and  some  others,  eluded  the 
parties  that  were  placed  to  intercept  them,  and 
found  their  way  to  the  place  of  assembly.  When 
the  question  was  put,  Uato,  being  lifled  up  into 
view  by  those  of  his  friends  who  were  about  him, 
gave  an  alarm  that  it  thundered ;  an  intimaLion 
ever  held  by  the  religious  customs  of  the  Romans 
to  be  ominous,  and  sufiicient  to  suspend  their 
procedure  in  any  business  of  stete.  He  was, 
nowever,  on  this  occasion  forced  from  the  comi- 
tium  with  the  slaughter  of  some  of  his  friends, 
who  resisted  the  force  that  was  employed  against 
them.  About  the  same  time  the  tribune  Acqui- 
lius  was  wounded  in  forcing  his  way  from  the 
senate-house,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people 
Was  forming  round  him  as  he  stood  bleeding  in 
the  streets.  Violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune 
was  still  considered  with  religious  horror,  and 
the  consuls,  in  whose  behalf  this  tumult  had  been 
raised,  fearing  the  consequence  of  suffering  such 
a  spe<^le  to  remain  in  the  view  of  the  people, 
ordered  the  multitude  to  withdraw,  and  removed 
the  tribune,  still  bleeding  of  his  wounds^  from  the 
public  view. 

In  the  sequel  of  these  o])eration8,  Pompey  and 
Crassus  obtained  the  provinces  in  question,  and 
in  the  terms  proposed;  they  proceeded  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  tne  lato  engagement  to  Cesar,  by 
movmg  that  bis  command  should  be  continued 
during  an  additional  term  of  five  years  more. 
''Now,  indeed,"  said  Cato,  addressing  himself  to 


Pompey,  "  the  burden  is  preparing  for  your  own 
shoulders.  It  will  one  day  £dl  on  the  republic, 
but  not  till  after  it  has  crushed  you  to  the  ground.'* 

These  arrangemento  being  made,  the  officers 
thus  appointed  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  their 
trust  Fompey,  the  new^  named  proconsul  of 
Spain,  under  pretence  of  a  war  subsisting  with 
the  Vaccei,  raised  the  establishment  of  his  pro- 
vince to  four  legions,  two  of  which  Cesar  soon 
after,  under  pretence  of  more  urgent  service  in 
Gaul,  had  the  address  to  borrow  from  him. 

Poinpey  either  had  not  ^et  begun  to  perceive 
what  Cato  suggested  to  mm,  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  hSS  to  fear,  in  preserving  the  emi" 
nence  to  which  he  aspired,  was  the  emulation  of 
Cesar ;  and  that  the  sword  must  determine  the 
contest  between  them;  or  he  flattered  himself 
that,  like  the  person  who  stays  at  the  helm,  hd 
was  to  command  the  vessel ;  and  b^  remaining 
at  the  seat  of  government^  while  his  associated 
and  rivals  accepted  of  appointmento  at  a  distance^ 
that  he  continued  to  preside  as  sovereign,  and 
supreme  dictator  of  the  whde.  Under  the  mflu- 
ence  of  these  conceptions,  although  his  proper 
station  was  Spain,  he  either  procured,  or  at  l^ist 
availed  hhnself  o^  a  motbn  that  was  made  by 
some  of  the  tribunes  to  detain  him  in  Italy ;  and 
fiinded,  while  he  sent  his  own  lieutenants,  Afra- 
nius  and  Petreius,  as  private  agento  for  lumself 
into  that  province,  that  even  Cesar  and  Crassus^ 
though  in  a  more  public  character^  were  however 
to  act  in  a  subordinate  station  to  himself. 

Crassus  ever  considered  riches  as  the  chief  i 
constituents  of  power,  and  he  expected,  with  the 
spoils  of  Asia,  to  equal  the  military  or  political 
advantages  that  were  likely  to  be  acquired  by^hifl 
rivals  in  Europe.  From  the  levies  and  other  pre- 
parations which  he  made  for  his  province,  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  intended  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  the  only  antagoniste  which  the  Romans 
had  left  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.  Observing  that 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with  an  opposition  to  thie 
design  from  the  senate  and  from  the  tribunes, 
who  exerted  their  powers  to  interrupt  his  prepa- 
rations^ and  took  measures  to  detain  nim  at  nome, 
he  became  the  more  impatient  to  set  out  for  his 
province,  and  left  Rome  before  Uie  expiration  of 
the  year  for  which  he  was  elected  into  the  office 
of  consul.  The  tribune  Atteius  endeavoured  to 
stop  him.  first  by  his  tribunitian  negative,  next 
by  actual  force,  and  last  of  all  by  solemn  impre- 
cations, devoting  the  consul  himself,  and  all  who 
should  follow  him  on  that  service,  to  destruction^ 

While  Crassus  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Rome,  on  his  intended  departure  for  iuia,  thitf 
tribune,  with  a  lighted  fire,  the  usual  form  of 
devoting  a  victim  to  the  infernal  gods,  denounced 
a  curse,  which  greatly  alarmed  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Crassus.  This  piece  of  superstition  be 
might,  in  his  own  mind,  have  justly  contemned  : 
but  it  was  imprudent  to  slight  the  efiecte  of  it  on 
the  minds  of  tne  people,  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
own  army.  In  toe  apprehension  of  both-he  was 
by  this  form  doomed  to  destruction,  and  proceeded 
in  the  war  at  the  head  of  troops  ill  prepared  to 
ward  off  calamities,  which  they  were  thus  made 
to  believe  hung  over  them,  in  consequence  of  im- 
precations of  which  they  did  not  queetton  the 
efiScacy. 
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THE  provincial  appointments  of  Pompey  and 
Cramiu,  with' that  wnich  was  at  the  same  time 
prolonged  to  Cesar,  seemed  to  dismemher  the 
empire,  if  not  to  expose  the  republic  itself  to  great 
danger. 

Of  these  three  adventurers,  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
apart  from  the  evil  particularly  apprehended  in 
any  of  their  measures,  were  in  themselves  sub- 
jects of  a  very  dangerous  character:  neither 
possessed  that  dignity  of  mind  wl^ich  fits  the  citi- 
zen for  the  equality  of  persons  in  a  republican 
state ;  neither  could  acquiesce  in  the  same  mea- 
sures of  consideration  or  power  which  other  sena- 
tors had  enjoyed  before  mm;  neither  could  be  at 
ease  where  be  did  not  command  as  master,  or  ap- 
pear at  least  as  the  principal  object  in  every  scene 
in  which  he  was  employed. 

This  paltry  ambition,  some  ages  before,  might 
have  been  held  in  contempt  by  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  or  must  have  shrunk  before  that  noUe 
elevation  of  mind  by  which-  the  statesman  con- 
ceived no  enunence  besides  that  of  high  personal 
qualities  employed  in  public  services,  or  before  the 
austere  virtue  which  confined  the  public  esteem 
to  acts  of  public  utility,  supported  by  unblemished 
reputation  in  private  life.  But  in  the  present 
age,  there  was  a  fashion  which  set  such  anti(|uated 
notions  at  defiance,  controlled  the  authority  of 
the  state  itself  and  bestowed  on  private  adven- 
turers the  attachment  which  belonjged  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  deference  which  was  due 
to  its  legal  head. 

In  the  progress  of  this  republic  the  character 
of  parties  has  already  repeatedly  changed,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them  acooid- 
ingly  varied. 
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In  the  first  periods  of  its  history,  citizens  were 
divided  on  the  supposed  distinctions  of  birth ;  and, 
in  the  capacities  of  patrician  or  plebeian,  strove 
for  prerogative  or  privilege  with  much  emulation, 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  commonwealth| 
but  with  little  jealousy  of  personal  interests. 

In  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  invidbus 
part  of  the  former  distinction  was  removed  citi- 
zens having  no  longer  the  same  subject  of  ani- 
mosity, as  being  bom  to  different  pretensionsi 
they  entered  more  fully  on  the  competition  ef  in- 
dividuals, and  the  formation  of  separate  factions. 
They  strove  for  the  ascendant  of  aristociatical  or 
democratical  government,  according  to  the  inte- 
rest they  had  formed  to  themselves  in  the  preva- 
lence of  either.  They  were  ready  to  sacri&e  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  public  to  their  own  pas- 
sions^ and  entered  into  disputes  accordingly, 
which  were  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  commonwealth.  They  thought  personal  pro- 
vocations were  sufficient  to  justify  public  dis- 
orders; or,  actuated  by  vehement  animo8itie& 
the^  signaUzed  their  victories  with  the  blood  of 
their  antagonists.  But,  though  sanguinanr  and 
cruel  in  their  immediate  executions,  they  formed 
no  deliberate  plans  of  usurpation  to  enslave  their 
country,  nor  tormed  a  system  of  evils  to  continue 
beyond  the  outrage  into  which  they  themselves 
were  led  by  theur  supposed  personal  wrongs  or 
factious  resentments. 

We  are  now  again  once  more  to  change  the 
scene,  and  to  have  under  our  consideration  the 
conduct  of  men  who  were  in  reality  as  indifferent 
to  any  interest  of  party  as  they  were  to  that  ctf 
the  republic,  or  to  any  object  of  state ;  who  had 
no  resentmenta  to  gfanfy,  or  who  easily  sacxifiocd 
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those  which  they  felt  to  the  poipowB  of  a  cool 
and  deliberate  design  on  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country.  Though  rivalBy  they  couldoocasionally 
enter  into  combinations  for  mutual  support,  fte- 
quently  changed  their  piartizans,  and  had  no  per- 
manent quarrel  but  with  those  who  uniformly 
wished  to  preserve  the  republic  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  persons  who  admired  the  advantages 
of  wealth  or  of  power  which  were  ^ned  at  the 
expense  of  their  country,  and  who  mdeed  were 
ready  to  extol  the  virtues  of  any  adventurer  who 
led  a  numerous  list  of  retainers  to  share  in  the 
spoils  of  the  commonwealth. 

Peace  had  now,  for  some  years,  except  in  that 
part  where  Caesar  commanded,  been  established 
throughout  the  empire.  Instead  of  military  ope- 
rations, the  state  was  occupied  in  directing  the 
iarms  of  the  revenue,  in  hearing  complaints  of 
oppression  from  the  provinces,  aiul  in  appointing 
the  succesdon  of  nulitary  governors.  Besides 
the  disputes  which  have  been  mentioned  relating 
to  the  provincial  appointments  of  Crassus  and 
Cesar,  there  arose  a  question  on  the  subject  of 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  their  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  the  consulate,  Marcellinus  and  Plu- 
lippus.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  Piso^  Gabiniu% 
and  even  Cssar  should  be  recalled  to  make  way 
lor  officers  who  were  entitled  to  similar  command 
in  their  turns.    This  measure  was  supported  in 

girt  by  Cicero^  who  vehemently  contended,  that 
iso  and  Gabinius  should  be  superceded;  but 
urged  the  continuance  of  Cesar  in  his  station,  a 
circumstance  for  which  this  able  adventurer  had 
taken  sufficient  precaution  not  to  leave  it  in 
hazard  from  the  issue  of  this  debate. 

Piflo,  the  nearer  relation  of  Cesar,  in  the  event 
of  these  deliberations,  was  actually  recalled,  and, 
upon  his  return  to  the  city,  complained  to  the 
senate,  in  terms  of  great  asperity,  of  the  injury 
done  to  his  character.  Cicero  had  ever  treated 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  though  in  reality  but  the  in- 
struments of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  as  the  princi- 
pal authors  of  his  late  cahimities ;  and,  upon  the 
present  occasion,  had  pronopnced  against  Piso 
that  violent  invective  wnich  sUU  remains  amons 
his  works,  and  which  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  directed  in  a  great 
measure  disproved. 

Grabinius  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  and  during  this  time  had 
ventured  to  employ  the  force  of  his  province  in 
a  manner,  which,  together  with  some  other 
offences,  drew  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  animadversion  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  exile  from  his  kingdom,  had 
apiMied  to  the  Romans  for  aid  in  recovering  his 
crown ;  that  his  suit  had  been  granted,  but  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  regard  which  was  paid  to 
a  supposed  oracle,  which  forbade  his  being  rein- 
stated with  a  military  force ;  that  he  had  with- 
drawn to  Ephesus,  and  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple,  where  he  waited  for  some  change  of  for- 
tune in  his  favour.  Lentuius^  the  governor  of 
Cilicia,  to  whom  the  business  of  restoring  him, 
though  without  military  force,  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  senate,  deliberated  whether  he 
should  not  venture  to  disregard  the  restriction 
imposed  upon  him;  march  with  an  army  to  re- 
store the  king  of  Egypt ;  posses^  himselt  of  the 
wealth  which  was  to  be  found  in  effecting  such 
a  revolution,  and  trust  to  the  influence  of  his 
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friends  at  Rome  in  procuring  his  pardon  from  tha 
senate^  and  even  their  approbation  of  what  ha 
should  have  done. 

Upon  this  question,  Cicero  advised  Lentulus^ 
if  he  had  a  force  sufficient  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  performing  a 
service  which,  though  not  authorised,  could  be 
afterwards  vinidicated.  But  the  business  still  re- 
mained in  suspense,  when  Gabinius  arrived  in 
Syria,  and  probably,  by  an  advice  from  Pompey 
to  the  same  purpose  with  that  of  Cicero  to  Len- 
tulus,  undertook,  in  opposition  to  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  auguriL  the  restoration  of  this 
exile  to  his  throne.  Having  received  or  bsr- 
euned  for  a  great  sum  of  money  in  return  for 
wis  service,  he  advanced  with  a  fleet  and  an  army 
towards  E^ypt,  passed  through  Palestine,  and  on 
his  way  raised  a  contribution  in  that  country. 

Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  now  in 
possession  of  the  crown,  had  married  Archelaus ; 
and,  in  order  to  strengtnen  her  hands  against  her 
father,  had  assumed  her  husband  as  a  partner  in 
the  throne.  But  the  forces  of  these  associated 
sovereigns  were  defeated  by  Gabinius,  and  Ptple- 
my  was  restored  to  his  kin^om.  Gabinius,  with 
the  treasure  amassed  on  Uiis  occasion,  hoped  to 
be  secure  against  the  attacks  which,  at  his  re 
turn  to  Rome,  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  him, 
for  his  contempt  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  oracle, 
and  for  the  extortion  of  which  he  was  accused  at 
the  same  time  in  Palestine,  a  part  of  his  own 
province 

In  this  busy  time  of  Cesar's  faction  at  Rome^ 
he  himself  upon  an  alarm  of  an  invasion  from 
Gennany,  had  been  called  to  defend  the  northern 
extremity  of  GhiuL-  Two  separate  hordes,  the 
TencfUeri  and  Unmetes,  pretending  to  be  driven 
b}r  superior  force  from  the  usual  tract  of  their 
migrations,  had  united  together,  and  presented 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  ri^ht  of  that  river  in- 
stanUv  abandoned  their  habitations,  and  collect- 
ing all  the  boats  that  could  be  found  on  it  to  the 
opposite  side,  made  a  disposition  to  stop  the  pas- 
sage of  these  invaders. 

The  Germans,  observing  theprecautlons  which 
were  taking  against  them,  affected  to  lay  aside 
the  design  of  passing  the  Rhine ;  and,  by  chang- 
ing their  course,  maue  a  feint  to  divert  the  attention 
of  their  antagonists.  In  execution  of  this  pur- 
pose, they  continued  for  three  days  to  retire  irom 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  supposing 
that  their  opponents  would  be  ofl'  their  guard, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  way  of  life,  they 
suddenly  turned  their  whole  cavalry,  and  in  one 
night  rejpassed  the  ground  over  wluch  they  had 
marched  on  the  three  preceding  days,  surprised  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  with  whkh  to  accom- 
plish their  passage,  dislodged  the  natives  of  the 
country  on  the  left  of  the  river  before  them,  and 
from  tnenoe  continued  their  migrations  betwixt 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  over  what  is  now 
called  the  dutchies  of  Juliers,  of  Limbuig  and 
Luxemburgh. 

These  invaders  amounted,  bv  Casar's  account, 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  tnousand  souls  ;i  a 
number  which  exceeds  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  cit^  in  Europe^  besides  I^ndon  and  Paris, 
and  wmch  may  perhaps  raise  some  suspicion  of 
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error  in  copying  the  text,  or  of  exaggeration  in 
the  commentary,  which  was  itself  intended  to 
raise  the  character  of  Cesar  at  Rome.  On  the 
question  relating  to  the  probability  of  so  great  a 
number,  Jt  may  be  ob^erred,  that  those  migrating 
nations,  certainly  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
arts  which  are  practised  to  supply  and  acsom- 
modate  populous  cities,  were  likewise  exempt 
fifom  the  want  of  such  supplies,  and  acquiesced 
in  what  was  necessary  to  mere  subsistence.  Such 
nations  have  less  skill  and  industry  than  the 
manufacturer  and  the  trader  in  a  settled  and  well 
reflated  city ;  but  they  have  less  waste  and  less 
misapplication  of  labour  to  superfluous  and  un- 
profitable purposes  than  take  place  in  great  cities. 

The  Grerman  nations  of  this  age^  although  they 
had  opportunities  to  observe  among  their  neigh- 
boun  the  advantages  of  land  property,  and  of 
agriculture  supported  by  skill  and  industry,  yet 
frequently  preferred  the  state  of  migration,  and 
fh>m  policy  declined  making  any  permanent  set- 
tlement, lest  the  care  of  piopeity,  and  the  study 
ot  unnecessary  accommodation,  should  corrupt  or 
enervate  their  people.  Their  frvourito  occupation 
was  hunting,  which  they  considered  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  war.  They  traversed  the  woods  and 
pasture  lands,  with  numerous  herds,  and  subsist- 
ed chiefly  by  milk,  flesh,  and  game.  They  like- 
wise knew  the  use  of  com,  of  which  they  some- 
ttraes  took  a  crop  from  &vourable  lanos;  but 
without  remaining  any  longer  than  one  season 
to  cuJtivate  any  particular  portion  of  ground. 

They  moved  in  great  and  numerous  bodies, 
that  must  to  a  great  extent  have  covered  the  fitoe 
of  the  country  over  which  they  passed ;  but  the 
body  thus  moving  together  were  distinguished 
into  separate  clans  and  fraternities,  led  by  their 
headmen  or  chie&,  who.  kept  order  in  their  seve- 
ral divisions.  They  allowed  jprivate  parties  to 
make  war  beyond  the  limits  or  their  own  coun- 
try, and  to  choose  their  leaden  for  this  purpose. 
In  peaces  the  separate  clans  had  no  band  of  con- 
nexion. If  they  had  at  any  time  a  general 
government  which  comprehended  the  whole  of 
weir  tiibei^  it  was  but  a  temporary  enedient.  to 
which  they  had  reoouise  in  war,  and  on  other 
pressing  occasiona. 

UndSr  such  equality  of  condition,  every  indi- 
vidaal,  who  was  of  a  proper  age^  was  obhged  to 
labour  for  himself  and  to  suMst  by  wlut  he 
procured;  and  he  employed  his  labour  only  in 
procuiing  what  was  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  likely  that  commodities  should 
accumulate;  but  the  numben  of  the  people,  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Casar  in  this 
place,  or  on  the  evidence  of'^  ancient  history  in 
general,  was  certainly  greati 

The  Suevi,  before  vmom  the  present  invaden 
of  Ghinl  had  retired,  were  said  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  cantons,  each  fiimiahing  annuaUy  a 
thousand  men  for  war,  and  a  like  number  for 
the  care  of  their  herds  and  domestic  concerns. 
Such  doudB  gathering  on  the  frontien  of  Cssar's 
province,  required  his  presence.  He  accordingly 
assembled  his  army,  and  advanced  between  ue 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Grermans,  in  gen<*Tal,  were  accustomed  to 
despise  the  Grauls,  and  the  present  invadere  ex- 
pected no  formidable  opposition  on  this  side  of  the 
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Rhine;  they  had  ventured  to  divide  their  forces^ 
and  had  sent  the  great  body  of  their  horse  upoD 
an  excursion  beyond  the  Meuse  to  scour  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  Cesar's  approach, 
they  offered  to  treat  with  nim.  "  They  neither 
sought  (they  said)  nor  would  they  decline  a  war 
with  the  Romans.  It  was  their  way  to  repel  in- 
juries vnth  the  sword,  not  to  elude  them  by  ne- 
gotiation. But  in  the  present  case,  they  should 
nevertheless  condescend  so  for  as  to  assure  the 
Roman  general,  that  they  had  passed  the  Rhine 
from  necessity,  and  not  with  any  intention  to  in- 
vade his  province.  That  if  he  were  pleased  to 
receive  them  as  friends,  they  were  in  conditbn 
to  merit  this  title,  should  be  content  with  the 
ground  they  had  gained,  or  accept  of  any  other 
which  he  might  choose  to  assign  them."  Cssar 
replied,  "  That  while  they  remained  in  Gaul,  he 
could  not  consider  them  as  friends.  That  if  they 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  had  allies  in  Germany, 
with  whom  he  should  endeavour  to  join  them  in 
a  league  of  defence  against  the  common  enemy, 
by  whom  they  had  been  thus  forced  to  relinquish 
their  usual  bounds." 

Having  received  this  answer,  the  Gennan  de- 
puties, to  make  their  report,  and  to  receive  the 
command  of  their  nations,  desired  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  three  days.  But  Cssar  suspecting  that 
they  only  meant  to  amuse  him,  and  to  gain  time 
for  the  junction  of  all  their  forces,  refund  to  com- 
ply vritn  this  request,  and  continued  his  march. 
Being  arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  their  camp^ 
he  vras  again  met  by  their  deputies,  with  fresh 
intreatics  that  he  would  advance  no  farther,  at 
least,  that  he  would  give  to  the  cavalry,  who  made 
the  vanguard  of  his  army,  ordera  to  abstein  from 
hostilities  for  three  dajn :  that  in  this  time,  they 
might  have  an  answer  from  the  Grerman  nations 
mentioned  in  their  last  conference,  and  know 
whether  such  a  league  could  be  formed,  as  was 
then  [iroposed,  to  give  them  some  prospect  of 
safety  in  returning  to  their  usual  haunts. 

Cesar,  upon  this  occasion,  seems  to  have 
granted  a  cessation  of  arms ;  though  on  account 
of  what  afterwards  happened,  he  is  willing  to 
diminish  the  extent  of  his  own  engagement,  and 
to  impute  the  breach  of  foith  which  followed  to 
his  enemies.  He  agreed  to  advance  no  forther 
than  four  miles  for  the  convenience  of  water,  and 
sent  an  order  to  his  vanguard  to  abstain  from 
hostilities.  Thb  order,  however,  had  no  effect. 
His  advanced  guard,  consirting  of  five  thousand 
horse,  had  an  encounter  with  eight  hundred  of 
the  enemy. 

•  When  this  encounter  happened,  the  Grermans 
were  not  yet  joined  by  the  great  body  of  their 
horse.  They  had  earnestly  raed  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  s  it  was  not  likely  that  they  would 
have  b^n  the  attack.  Yet  Cssar  accused  them 
of  a  design,  with  this  small  party,  to  surprise  the 
whole  orhis  cavalry. 

On  the  day  wmch  followed  this  skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  the  leaden  and  principal  men  of  the 
Germans  leaving  their  own  camp  unfurnished 
with  oflScen,  in  perfect  security,  came  in  great 
numbcra  to  that  of  Cssar  to  exculpate  tnem- 
eelvcs,  to  convince  him  of  their  padiic  disposi- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  farther  progress  or  his 
army.  This  he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  cut  off,  by  a  complete  surprise,  this  enem^  en- 
tirely, and  to  finish  the  war.  Having  accordingly 
secured  the  persoiui  of  their  leaden^  who  bad  thus 
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pat  theDMelves  in  bk  lundfl,  he  adTanced  with 
nia  whole  anny  directly  to  their  camp,  easily  over- 
came the  few  that  took  arms  to  oppose  him,  and 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  put  the  whole 
to  the  sword.  The  country,  over  all  the  ways 
by  which  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
camp,  at  which  the  slaughter  began,  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  was  strewed 
with  the  slain.^ 

The  Roman  people,  though  seldom  sparing  of 
the  blood  of  their  enemies,  were  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  this  extraordinary  massacre ;  and  when 
Cssar,  on  account  of  this  victory,  applied  for  a 
thanksgiving,  and  for  the  usual  honorary  decrees 
of  the  senate,  he  was  charged  with  havmg  wan- 
tonly invaded  the  nations  of  Ghiul,  and  of  having 
dishonoured,  by  an  act  of  treacheiy,  the  arms  m 
the  Republic  It  was  proposed  to  deliver  up  his 
person  to  those  injured  nations^  that  he  might 
exjpiate,  by  his  own  sufTerin^  so  many  acts  of 
iniustice  and  impiety^  which  the  gods  might 
otnerwise  avenge  on  his  country. 

The  Grennan  horse,  that  by  their  absence  had 
escaped  this  calamity  which  befiel  their  country- 
men, appear  soon  after  to  have  repassed  the 
Rhine^  and  to  have  taken  refuge  with  some  of 
the  hordes  who  lived  near  the  sources  of  the 
Roer  and  the  Lippe.  Thither  Cesar,  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  aoon  afterwards  pursued 
them;  and  passed  the  river,  not  in  boats  and  by 
surprise^  as  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  do^ 
but  in  a  manner  which  he  seems  to  have  chosen, 
as  better  suited  to  the  disnity  of  the  Roman  state  ( 
he  projected  a  bridge,  wnich  was  executed  in  ten 
da^  with  much  ingenuitVj  and  some  ostentation 
of  hiiB  power  and  skill  This  work  being  finished, 
he  placed  proper  guards  at  both  its  extremities, 
and  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  army 
into  the  contiguous  parts  of  Germany,  where,  on 
account  of  the  receotion  given  in  that  quarter  to 
the  cavalry  who  had  esca^d  the  late  massacre  on 
the  Meuse,  he  laid  the  country  under  military 
execution. 

Cssar,  from  the  |>iace  at  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine,  appears  to  have  ^ne  up  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  where  he  visited  the  Ubii,  a  na- 
tion inhabiting  over  ajy;aiii8t  what  are  now  the 
cities  of  Bonne  and  Cologn.  Here  he  had  in- 
tdLgcnce,  that  ^e  Suevi,  a  nation  consisting, 
a^os  been  observed,  of  a  hundred  cantons^  and 
mustering  two  hun<ked  thousand  warriors,  who 
were  divided  into  two  squadrons  that  took  the 
field,  and  conducted  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
nation  by  turns,  were  preparing  to  oppose  him ; 
that  they  had  actually  sent  their  wivc»,  children, 
and  superannuated  men  into  places  of  safety, 
and  had  assembled  their  warriors  to  meet  him. 
Thid  nation,  having  an  ascendant  over  all  the 
cantons  of  Germany,  considered  it  as  a  proof  of 
their  valour,  that  no  nation  could  pretend  to  settle 
on  the  tract  of  ttieir  migrations,  or  within  reach 
of  their  excursions;  and  that  the  country,  to  a 
great  distance  around  them,  was  accoidingly 
waste.  Iji  their  own  movements,  they  never 
halted  above  a  year  to  raise  a  single  crop  from 
fields,  whkh,  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of 
their  nation,  and  to  preclade  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, with  the  other  paarions  that  accompany 
settlement,  they  successively  abandoned. 


3  That  branch  of  tbs  Rhine  which  (hlls  into  the 
Meuse,  changes  its  name  for  that  of  Wall. 
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Cesar,  not  being  prepared  to  enter  on  a  war 
with  such  an  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  a 
defeat  might  expose  his  army  to  ruin,  while  even 
a  victory  could  procure  him  no  adequate  advan- 
ta^  having  remained  eighteen  dajra  on  that  side 
ofthe  Rhine,  and  employed  no  more  than  tvrenW- 
'  ht  days  in  the  whole  service,  chose,  while  he 

*  had  the  reputation  of  victory  unimpaired,  to 
SB  that  river,  and  to  break  down  his  bridge, 
his  singular  man,  whose  abilities  were  equal 
to  any  task,  and  who  had  no  occasion  to  court 
the  public  admiration  by  measures  concerted  on 
purpose  to  obtain  it,  was,  nevertheless^  not  above 
ostentation,  and  gave  way  to  it  not  only  where 
it  might  contribute  to  impose  on  an  enemy,  but 
even  where  it  would  do  no  more  than  gratify  hia 
own  vanity,  or  increase  the  fkme  of  his  actions 
at  Rome.  To  this  motive  we  may  venture  to 
impute  the  design,  which,  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  ana  at  the  end  of  the  same  summer 
in  which  he  had,  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine,  vanquished  the  numerous  army  of  the 
Tenchteri  and  Usepetes,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  Rhine^  and  insulted  the  warlike  nations  of 
Ghsrmany,  even  on  their  own  ground,  he  now 
projected  the  invasion  of  Britain,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  untouched  Iiy  the 
arms  of  any  foreign  invader.  To  carry  tins  de- 
sign into  immediate  execution,  as  soon  as  he  had 
repassed  the  Rhine,  he  continued  his  mareh 
through  the  low  countries,  and  collected  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portus  Itius 
and  Gesoriacum.^  While  we  perceive  the  fea- 
tures of  vanity  in  the  leader,  we  must  admire 
the  hardiness  and  vigour  of  the  troops  who  could 
accomplish  these  services. 

The  extent  of  this  island,  the  numbers  and 
character  of  its  people,  were  then  unknovm  on 
the  continent  Cfesar  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  procure  information  in  these  particulars,  sent 
a  ^ey  with  oiden  to  explore  tne  coast,  and  to 
olwerve  the  countenance  or  the  nativee.  He  or- 
dered all  his  shipping,  and  even  those  vessels 
which  he  had  employed  the  preceding  year 
against  the  yeneti,^  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of 
Britanny  into  the  British  channel,  and  repair  to 
the  straits  which  separate  this  island  from  the 
continent 

On  the  report  of  these  preparations^  which 
evidenUy  pointed  at  Britain,  some  of  the  natives, 
willing  to  avert  by  negotiation  the  storm  which 
threatened  them,  sent  to  the  Roman  proconsul  a 
submissive  message,  and  offered  to  come  under 
hisprotection. 

Cfssar,  founding  a.  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  island  on  these  advances  which  were  made  to 
him,  proceeded  with  more  boldness  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  enterprise.  That  the  natives  of  the 
country  he  was  leaving  might  not  create  any 
trouble  in  his  absence,  he  obliged  them  to  give 
hostages,  and  made  a  proper  disposition  or  his 
army  to  keep  them  in  awe.  He  bad  assembled 
at  the  most  convenient  haven  pn  the  Gaulish 
side,  now  supposed  to  be  the  Wissan,  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,^  eighty  transports  or  ships 
of  burden,  with  a  number  of  gaUeys  to  accommo- 
date the  officen  of  rank,  and  their  equipage. 
The  remainder  of  his  shipping  was  yet  detained, 


3  Calaif  and  Boulogne. 

4  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  Vannes. 

5  See  Danville*  Geography  of  ancient  Gaul. 
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hf  contrtry  windi,  in  a  creek  at  some  milei  dis- 
tance, supposed  to  be  Boulof^e ;  thither  he  sent 
his  cavalry,  with  orders  to  embark  on  board  the 
ships  where  they  lay.  He  himself  went  on  board, 
witn  the  infantry  of  two  lesions,  at  the^  former 
haven,  and  having  found  a  favourable  wind  and 
moderate  weather,  weighed  about  ten  at  ni^ht, 
and  reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  on  the  following 
day.  at  ten  in  the  morning.  The  clifTs,  where 
he  nrst  came  near  to  the  snore,  were  high  and 
sttsep,  and  the  hills  were  covered  with  numerous 
bodies  of  foot,  of  men  on  horseback,  and  even  in 
wheel  carriages,  from  which  the  natives  of  this 
country  were  aocastomed  to  make  war.  It  being 
impossible  to  land  under  such  difficulties,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  opposition,  he  bore  away,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  the  northward  about  eight  miles^  with 
a  fiivourable  wind,  to  some  part  of  the  flat  shore^ 
which  surrounds  the  Downs ;  and  here,  in  the 
manner  of  ancient  debarkations,  for  which  the 
shipping  of  those  times  was  built,  ran  his  trans- 
ports aground,  and  prepared  to  land. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britons,  who  in  their 
march  on  the  hills  had  kept  pace  with  the  Ro- 
man calleys,  came  down  to  the  strand,  and  ad- 
vanced even  some  way  into  the  water  to  oppose 
the  des'^ent.  As  the  surf  on  that  shore  uauallv 
runs  high,  and  the  Romans,  from  where  their 
vessels  struck,  had  some  way  to  wade  in  wtfter 
that  was  too  deep  to  allow  t^em  the  free  use  of 
their  weapons,  they  remained  on  board,  and  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy  under  such  disadvantages. 
Cesar  seeing  hu  men  unusually  backward,  did 
not  think  proper  in  those  circumstances  to  urge 
them  farther;  but  ordered  some  of  the  lightest 
vessels,  which  were  mounted  with  missile  en- 
gines, or  manned  with  archers  and  slingers, 
to  row  as  near  to  the  shore  as  they  could  on  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  landing-place,  and  from 
thence  to  gall  the  enemy.  This  disposition  suc^ 
ceeded  so  well,  that  the  beach  close  to  the  water 
was  presently  cleared,  and  the  Romans  were  left 
to  descend  from  their  ships,  and  to  wade  undis- 
turbed to  the  land. 

The  Britons^  seeing  their  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  shore,  offered  to  surrender,  and  were  about 
to  deliver  their  hostages,  when  an  accident  hap- 
pened, which  encouraged  them  again  to  take 
arms.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  Roman  in- 
fantry had  landed,  a  second  division  of  ships, 
with  the  cavalry,  appeared  in  sight;  but  before 
thev  could  reach  the  land,  were  dispersed  by  a 
violent  storm;  part  was  driven  back  on  the  coast 
of  Gaul,  |Xirt  carried  down  the  British  channel, 
and  cast  in  distress  on  the  contiguous  shores. 
Even  the  shipping,  from  which  tbs  legions  had 
disembarked,  lying  aground  in  the  surf,  or  at  an- 
chor in  a  high  sea  and  sprinff-tide,  with  which  the 
Italians  were  unacquamteo,  were  set  adrift,  or 
filled  with  water,  many  of  them  beat  to  pieces  or 
greatly  shattered,  and  rendered  unserviceable. 

By  these  misfortunes,  Cesar,  although  he  had 
made  no  provision  to  subsist  for  the  winter  in 
Britain,  was  in  danger  of  being  obliged  to  remain 
in  it  for  want  of  shipping.  The  natives  retracted 
their  late  submission,  began  to  drive  away  the 
cattle,  and  to  lay  waste  t&  country  within  reach 
of  the  Roman  camp.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  tiie  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  depart,  or 

1  Planum  «t  apsrtom  lUtus.  8se  Oasar's  OonuiMii- 
taries. 


must  perish  for  want  of  provisions;  and  thmt 
they  would,  by  the  example  of  so  vain  and  ca* 
lamitous  an  attempt,  deter  every  stranger  for  the 
future  from  invadmg  their  island. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  while  he  cmp1oye«l 
all  his  workmen  with  the  greatest  diligence  in 
repairing  his  ships,  endeavoured  to  collect  some 
{>rovisbns,  and  to  form  a  magazine.  The  na- 
tives assembled  in  great  bodies  to  intercept  hw 
foragers,  and  obligecf  him  to  cover  them  witn  the 
whole  force  of  his  army.  The  legions  were  al 
first  greatly  disconcerted  by  the  unusual  effect  of 
the  British  chariots,  and  by  the  want  of  their 
own  cavalry;  but  as  they  prevailed  in  every 
close  fight,  the  Britons  were  soon  obliged  to  re- 
new their  former  submitsion,  and  became  bound 
to  deliver  double  the  number  of  hostages  thej 
had  formeriy  stipulated.  But  Cesar  not  think- 
ing it  proper,  with  shattered  vessels,  at  the  mercy 
of  autumnal  winds  and  stormy  seas,  to  await  the 
performance  of  this  article,  ordered  the  hostages  to 
be  sent  after  him  into  Gaul,  re-embarked  with  his 
army,  and  with  the  first  favourable  wind  repassed 
to  the  continent  At  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
the  Grauls,  upon  the  report  of  his  late  misfortunes^ 
had  revolted;  that  one  of  his  transports,  with 
three  hundred  men  on  board,  having  parted  with 
the  fleet,  and  landing  at  a  separate  place,  were 
attacked ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  tha 
remains  of  his  cavalry  to  their  relief.  The  Mo- 
rini,  inhabiting  what  are  now  the  districts  of 
Calais  and  Dunkirk,  with  other  nations  of  the 
low  countries,  had  taken  arms  against  the  oflioers 
he  had  stationed  to  keep  them  in  awe.  The 
campaign  therefore  concluded  with  the  operationa 
which  were  necessary  to  c^uell  this  revolt.  La- 
bienus  subdued  the  Morini.  duintus,  Tituriui^ 
Sabinus,  and  Lucius  Cotta  having  laid  waste 
great  part  of  the  low  countries,  feu  back  to  tha 
coast 

The  Roman  army  was  soon  after  f>ut  into  win- 
ter quarters :  and  Cesar,  as  if  sensible  that  he 
had  made  his  attempt  on  Britain  with  too  small 
a  force,  and  whatever  representation  he  mi^bt 
give  of  particulars,  had  incurred  the  imputation 
of  a  miscarriage,  gave  orders  to  refit  his  fleet, 
and  to  add,  during  the  winter,  as  many  mora 
ships  as  possible,  built  upon  a  construction  more 
fit  for  that  service,  broader,  and  more  capacious 
in  the  huUj  for  the  reception  of  men  and  norMt, 
and  lower  in  the  gunwale,  for  the  convenience  of 
landing.  The  tunber  was  probably  taken  from 
the  neighbouring  forests;  but  the  materials  of 
his  rigging,  it  is  said,  were  brought  from  Spain. 
Having  taken  these  measures  to  enable  him  at  a 
more  convenient  season  to  renew  his  expedition 
into  Britain,  he  set  out  as  usual  for  Italy,  and  for 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Here  he  found  Pompey  and  Craasus  employed, 
as  has  been  already  related,  in  obtaining  for  them- 
selves, and  for  him,  the  objects  which  they  had 
severally  in  view.  Crassus  nad  fixed  his  thoughts 
on  the  treasures  of  the  e^it,  and  projected  the  sale 
of  kingdoms,  of  which  he  hoped  to  have  the  dispo* 
sal  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  Pompey  too  was  ffra- 
tified  in  his  wishes,  had  got  the  command  of  an 
army  and  the  patronage  of  a  great  province^ 
while  he  continued  at  Rome  to  enjoy  his  con- 
sideration, and  was  vested  with  a  species  of 
monarchy,  in  wielding  the  united  powers  of  the 
party.  Cesar  had  provided,  what  he  knew  in 
the  end  was  to  decioe  every  oontroversy,  a  great 
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Bimy,  inured  to  service,  and  in  a  station  which 
gave  an  eaey  access  to  ItalVi  and  the  command 
of  Rome.    As  if  secure  of  thai  interests,  they 

permitted  the  election  of  consuls  to 
TJ.  C.  699.  P'^'^^^   without   disturbance ;  and 

sufTered  Lucius  Domitius  Aheno- 
^'amTaa  barbu8,a  professed  partisan  of  the 
ttTSpv.'  senate,  together  with  Appius  Clau- 
Claud.  P%t-  dius,  to  be  elected  consuls ;  Marcus, 
chtT,  Cato^  and  Milo,  to  be  placed  in  the 

list  of  pretors ;  and  several  citizens, 
well  affected  to  the  senate,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  college  of  tribunes. 

The  winter  and  spring,  however,  were  inac- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Cato,  proba- 
bly, did  not  see  eny  public  object  in  which  to  en- 
gage with  advantage  beyona  the  duties  of  his 
oHTice,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  restndn  by 
his  authority,  and  by  his  example,  the  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  of  the  age.  The  dangerous 
powers  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  per- 
sons, from  whose  ambition  the  republic  had  much 
to  fear,  no  doubt  greatly  alarmed  the  senate ;  but 
this  body,  though  led  by  Domitius,  one  of  the 
consuls,  by  Cato  and  Milo,  two  of  the  prstora, 
^and  supported  by  many  of  the  tribunes,  did  not 
think  tnemselves  entitled  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  those  grants,  nor  to  attempt  the  revocation 
of  what  had  been  so  recently  confirmed  by  the 
people. 

PompejT,  now  master  of  Spain  and  part  of 
Africa,  with  an  adequate  army,  still  under  the 
pretence,  as  has  been  mentioned,  of  his  com- 
mission to  fumbh  the  public  granaries  with  corn, 
remained  in  Italy,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  among  his  country  villas,  executing  the 
duties  of  genend  purveyor  with  the  assistance  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  managing  his  intrigues  in 
the  city  by  means  of  hu  agents  and  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  numbers  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  who  resorted  to  him  with  the  assiduity 
of  real  courtiers,  and  with  a  servility,  which,  in 
a  republic,  implied  the  utmost  corruption  of  man- 
ners. He  even  maintained  the  appearances  of 
roydty  in  the  state  which  he  assumed,  as  well 
as  in  the  influence  he  acquired.  While  he 
himself  affected  reserve  and  moderation,  in  order 
to  appear  worthy  of  his  rank,  his  retainers  ever 
treated  him  jas  a  great  prince,  and  with  his  con- 
nivance fomented  disoroen  tending  to  shake  the 
government  of  the  senate ;  to  the  end  that  the 
republic  might  be  forced  to  rely  on  hun  for 
support,  whue  he  himself  affected  to  decline  the 
burden. 

In  the  mana^ment  of  these  intrigues,  and  in 
the  fvdl  hopes  m  their  success,  Pompey  was  now 
left  by  Crassus,  as  well  as  by  Cssar.  The  first, 
in  his  impatience  to  take  possession  of  his  govern- 
ment, had  broken  through  all  the  impediments 
that  were  placed  to  hinder  his  departure  from 
Rome,  made  haste  to  Brundusium  with  his  army, 
embarked,  notwithstanding  the  un&vourableness 
of  the  season,  and  with  considerable  loss,  both  df 
men  and  of  shipping  in  a  storm,  made  his  pas- 
sage into  Macedonia.  The  prohibition  of  the 
pnetor  still  sounded  in  hb  ears.  He  dreaded  a 
vote  of  the  senate  or  people  to  recall  his  com- 
mission. It  appears,  that  soon  after  his  departure, 
a  motion  had  been  Actually  made  for  this  purpose; 
and  that  Cicero,  though  formerly  on  ill  terms 
with  Crassus,  being  taught  by  his  late  sufferings 
to  court  the  favour  of  those  who  could  either  hurt 


or  proW  him,  appeared  on  this  question  in  hit 
favour,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  merit  of  ob- 
taining the  decision  that  was  given  to  oonfirm 
his  oonmiission.) 

But  without  attending  to  tiie  state  of  these  de- 
liberations  at  Rome,  Cnuisus  continued  his  march 
by  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  In 
passing  through  Galatia,  finding  Dejotarus,  sove- 
reign of  that  principality,  then  of  an  advanced 
age,  occupied  in  a  work  that  is  becoming  at  every 
age,  biulding  a  new  city,  and  making  a  settle- 
ment  for  more  people;  he  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served to  the  prince,  that  it  was  somewhat  too 
late,  at  his  age,  to  form  projects  of  new  settle- 
ments; "nor  are  you  very  eariy,*'  replied  the 
other,  "in  your  undertakmg  the  conquest  in 
Parthia." 

Crassus  was  turned  of  sixty,  and  having  ever 
considered  riches  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving 
at  eminence  and  power,  now  joined,  to  the  ra^ 
pacity  of  a  youthful  ambitbn,  the  avarice  of  age. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  he  pillaged  (he  temple 
of  the  Jews,  and  laid  hold  of  treasure  wherever 
else  he  could  find  it.  He  made  a  pretence  of  the 
military  levies  to  be  made  in  the  provinces  for  ex- 
torting'money;  and  afterwards,  reserving  the 
money  he  had  raised  for  his  own  use,  neglected 
the  levies.  He  required  of  the  different  districts 
of  his  province,  and  of  the  neighbouring  allies, 
large  quotas  of  men,  and  naWtxry  stores,  merely 
that  they  might  buy  exemptions  with  proportionu 
sums  of  money.*  In  the  same  spirit  or  avarice 
and  rapaci^,  he  invaded  the  Parthians  without 
any  authonty  from  the  states  and  even  without 
thepretence  of  a  quarrel. 

The  Parthians,  like  other  dynasties  which  be- 
fore or  since  have  arisen  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  were  of  Scythian  extraction.  On  the 
decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  present  date,  a  swaim 
from  the  north  had  migrated  to  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  overran  the  country  round  Cteai- 
phon,  continued  to  harass  the  neighbourhood  by 
their  depredations ;  and,  at  last,  being  commanded 
b^  Arsaoes,  the  founder  of  this  new  kingdom, 
took  possession  of  an  extensive  country,  ana 
thougn  under  a  new  name,  in  fiwt  restored  the 
monarchy  of  Persia.^ 

The  Parthian,  or  new  Penian  monarchy, 
being  yet  in  its  vigour,  was  the  most  formidable 
power  that  now  any  where  appeared  within 
reach  of  the  Rtiman  arms.  Its  forces  confisted 
almost  entirely  of  horse.  Part  intended  for  regu- 
lar charges,  cased  in  heavy  armour,  and  using 
the  lance ;  part  mounted  in  a  lighter  manner  for 
expedition  and  awiflness,  and  using  the  bow. 
WhUe  in  the  field  they  were  attendedby  herds  of 
spare  horses,  which  they  pastured,  or  drove  in  the 
rear  of  their  armies.  With  this  supply,  upon  any 
occasional  loss,  they  new-mountea  their  cavahy. 
or,  having  relie&  of  fresh  horses,  performed 
amazing  marches,  and  frequently  presented  them- 
selves to  their  enemies,  where  it  was  not  expected 
they  coukl  appear.  They  had  different  notions 
of  victozy  and  defeat  from  other  nations ;  they 
always  counted  it  a  victory,  when,  by  their  flight^ 
they  drew  an  enemy  into  straits  by  hasty  and 


8  Cicen)  ad  Famil.  lib.  v  ep.  8.  ad  Cranum. 
a  P)ut.  in  Cratso,  11.    Dio.  Cass.  lib.  iv.  c  13. 
4  Justin,  lib.  lii.  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  z],  xli. 
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ungaarded  passaits,!  and  often  enjoyed  the  great- 
est advantage  when  they  seemed  to  heroutwl  and 
to  fly. 

When  Crassus  advanced  to  the  Euphrates, 
Orodes  king  of  Paithia,  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Artabezes,  on  the  side  of  Armenia,  sent  a 
deputation  to  expostulate  with  the  Roman  gene- 
ral on  the  cause  of  his  hostile  approach ;  Crassus 
made  answer,  that  he  would  give  the  reasons  of 
his  coming  when  he  arrived  at  Seleuda,  "  here," 
said  one  m  the  Parthian  messengers  (showing  the 
palm  of  his  hand,)  "hair  will  grow  before  you 
shall  arrive  at  Seleuda."  Crassus  proceedea  in 
his  march,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  ravaged 
Mesopotamia  without  any  resistance.  Havmg 
continued  his  operations  until  l!he  end  of  the 
season,  he  returned  for  the  winter  into  Syria.^ 
Upon  his  arrival  in  this  province,  he  was  joined 
by  his  son  Publius,  who  had  served  some  years  in 
a  considerable  rank  in  the  army  in  Ghtul,  and  was 
now  detached  by  Ciesar  with  a  thousand  horse, 
and  many  marlu  of  honour,  to  act  under  his 
fiither  in.  Syria. 

This  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  after  the  season 
had  become  far  spent,  served  only  to  alarm  and 
provoke  the  enemy,  without  procuring  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  arms  of  the  Romans ;  and  hostili- 
ties were  likely  to  proceed  in  the  spring  with 
ffreat  animosity,  when  Crassus  was  to  prosecute 
UB  war  which  he  had  thus  commenced  on  such 
dangerous  ground. 

dcsar,  in  the  mean  time,  found  continual  occu- 
pation for  his  troops  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  nei^hbour- 
nood  of  that  province.  He  himself,  with  his  usual 
activity,  havmg  been  in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  having  conferred  with  the  persons 
with  whom  he  entrusted  the  management  of  his 
afiaicB  at  Rome,  proceeded  to.Illyncum,  upon  a 
report,  that  this  part  of  his  province  was  infested 
by  the  incursbns  of  the  Pyruste,  a  warlike  tribe 
on  the  frontier.  Upon  his  arrival,  the  invaders 
withdraw,  and  wero  disowned  by  their  nation. 
The  state  denied,  that  they  haa  ever  given  a 
commission  to  make  war  on  the  Roman  province, 
became  bound  for  the  future  to  restrain  the  depre- 
dations of  private  adventurers,  and  gave  hostages 
for  the  observance  of  this  articks. 

Early  in  spring,  Cassar  returned  from  this  ex- 
pedition to  the  quarters  of  his  army  in  the  low 
countriei^  and  found,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
orders  he  had  siven  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  no  less  than  six  hundred  transport 
Tessglj?,  and  twentv-eight  galleys^  were  actually 
built  in  different  harbours  from  Ostend  to  Bou- 
longe,  and  in  a  few  days  might  be  ready  for  sea. 
He  accordingly  ordered  them  to  be  launched,  and 
dire(^  the  whole  to  assemble  at  the  same  port 
from  which  he  sailed  on  the  preceding  year,  in 
order  to  receive  the  army  on  their  intended  inva- 
non  of  Britain.  But,  before  his  departure,  being 
informed  that  certain  natbns  on  the  Moselle 
were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  were  soliciting  the 
Gemuuis  to  come  over  the  Rhine  to  their  assist- 
ance^ to  the  end  that  he  might  not  leave  any  ene- 
my on  foot  in  his  rear,  and  that  he  might  secure 
the  peace  of  Graul  in  his  absence,  he  marched  to 
the  Moselle  with  four  legions  and  eight  hundred 
bofse.  Upon  hb  arrivalhe  had  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  people  divided  between  two  leaders, 


whoj,  being  jealous  of  each  other,  made  then'  sub- 
mission separately,  and  ^ve  the  necessary  hos- 
tages as  a  pledge  for  their  future  behaviour. 

With  these  securities,  Cesar  returned  to  the 
coast,  found  all  his  armed  galleys  and  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  of  his  tran^xyrts  actually  assem- 
bled; the  other  fortj  transports  had  been  put 
back  by  contrary  wmds,  and  were  sdll  retained 
at  the  port  at  wluch  they  had  been  built  The 
force  intended  for  this  expedition  to  Britain  con- 
sisted of  five  legions,  amounting  possibly,  on  the 
probable  supposition  that  they  were  not  complete^ 
to  about  twenty  thousand  men,*  together  with  a 
body  of  Ghittls,  including  many  of  their  chieis^ 
whom  Cesar  chose  to  retain  with  his  army,  ra- 
ther as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  country- 
men, than  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war.  The  fleet 
conosted  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  transport  ves- 
sels, twenty-eight  armed  galleys,  with  many  ten- 
ders and  small  craft,  provided  by  officera  for  their 
own  conveniency,  and  for  the  reception  of  their 
equipages;  in  all  eight  hundred  sail. 

Tne  wind  being  northerly  for  five-and-twenty 
days*  after  the  fleet  was  assembled,  the  troops 
still  remained  on  shore.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  wind  changed,  and  the  troops  began  to 
embark,  but  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
desertion  of  a  Gtauhsh  chief;  who,  being  averse  to 
the  service,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  duengage  himself  with  his  followers.  Cesar 
considered  this  desertion  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  being  sensible  of  the  danger  he  might  incur 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  having  such  enemies  in 
his  rear,  suspended  the  emberkwon,  and  sent  a 
party  of  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  who, 
oeing  overtaken,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  de- 
fend nimself.  His  followers  were  brought  back 
and  obliged  to  embark  for  Britain. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  employed  in  this 
service  the  embarkation  proceeded,  and  beine 
completed  at  sunset  of  the  same  day,  the  wind 
being  still  fidr,  the  fleet  weighed,  and  got  into  tho 
channel ;  but  the  wind  soon  after  having  failed, 
or  shifted  more  to  the  west,  and  the  ticfe  being 
set  to  the  northward,  thej  were  carried  a  consider- 
aole  way  in  that  direction  past  the  port  for  which 
they  had  steered.  At  day-break,  they  saw  the 
land  of  Britain  on  their  left,  and  seemed  to  leave 
some  conspicuous  part  of  the  island,  probably  the 
south  foreland,  astern :  but  with  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  and  the  help  of  their  oars,  they  arrived  at 
noon  at  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  landmg-place  of  the  former  year, 
but  less  exposed  to  the  sea.  ■  This  place  we  may 
suppose  to  nave  been  PigiaeU  Bay^  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  or  the  entry  to  Sandwich 
Haven.* 


1  Dio.Ca8s.  Iib.xl.cl5. 

9  Die.  lib.  xL    Plat,  in  Crasio. 


3  The  leffions,  at  tbs  end  of  this  campaign,  were  re* 
daoed  to  3,m 

4  See  CBsar'fl  CommenUries. 

5  Mr.  d'Anville,  on  a  sapposition  that  Ossar  must 
have  pawed  into  Britain  by  the  diortast  poasiMe  line, 
fixes  upon  Hith,  aboat  eisht  mil«s  west  of  Dover,  as 
the  place  of  his  landing  in  his  first  invasion  of  Britain ; 
and,  consequently,  on  some  other  contiguous  part  as 
the  place  of  his  landing  in  the  second  invasion ;  but 
this  does  not  agree,  either  with  the  deecription  of  ths 
coast,  being  planum  «e  ^ercaim  hau$,  or  with  the  se- 
quel of  the  story,  which  places  some  nich  river  as 
the  Stottr  to  be  passed  in  his  march,  about  twelve 
miles  firom  the  shore.  The  coast  at  Hith,  though  not 
altogether  inaeceseible,  is  steep  and  hilly,  and  would 
have  exposed  Cesar  to  difikoltics  in  his  first  opera- 
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The  Britons  had  aaaembled  bm  formeriy  to  op- 
pose the  descent  of  the  Romans;  but,  on  the 
appearance  of  so  great  a  fleet,  were  intimidatedj 
and  withdrew  from  the  coast. 

GJBsar,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  found  a 
safiar  load  for  hisuiips  than  that  at  which  he  had 
stationed  them  in  the  preceding  year,  left  his  fleet 
at  anchor,  and  guarded  against  any  attempts  of 
the  natives  by  a  body  of  ten  cohorts  and  three 
hundred  horse,  that  were  properly  entrenched  on 
the  shore.  Being  informed  that  the  Britons  had 
their  forces  assembled  on  a  small  river  Qnobably 
the  8tour)t  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  tweiye  miles 
from  his  landing-place,  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
in  the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  came  up  with 
them,  diuodfied  them  from  their  post,  and  obliged 
them  to  wiudnw  to  a  place  of  retreat  in  that 
neighbourhood,  which,  on  occasbn  of  their  own 
warsi  had  been  fortified  in  their  manner  with  a 
moat,  and  ramparts  of  wood.  To  reduce  them  in 
thisstronghol^  he  erected  some  wo^  and  made 
regular  approaches;  but  as  he  had  not  invested 
the  places  the  only  effect  of  his  attack  was,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  abandon  it,  and  to  continue 
thcor  retreat  He  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
pursue  them  on  the  following  day,  and  had  begun 
nis  march  in  three  divisions^  wKen  it  appesred, 
that  the  element  which  is  the  safeguard  of  Bri- 
tain, though  not  alwajTs  suflBcient  to  keep  its  ene- 
mies at  a  distance,  yet  is  subject  to  accidents 
which  render  the  attempt  of  invaders  very  diffi- 
cult, and  their  condition,  even  when  on  shore^ 
sufficiently  hazardous.  To  this  purpose  a  mes- 
senger overtook  Cssar  on  his  march  with  tidings, 
that  all  his  ships^  in  a  storm  which  arose  in  ue 
preceding  night,  had  been  driven  from  their  an- 
chors, had  run  foul  of  each  other,  that  many  of 
them  were  stranded  and  wrecked,  and  all  of  them 
greatly  damaged. 

•  Ccaarj  on  this  report,  suspended  his  march, 
and,  having  fixed  the  main  body  of  his  army  in 
a  well-fortmed  camp;  he  himsell^  with  a  proper 
escort,  returned  to  toe  coast  At  his  arriind,  he 
found  that  forty  of  his  ships  were  irrecoverably 
lost ;  but  that  the  remainder,  though  greatly  da- 
ma^d,  might  be  refitted.  For  this  purpose  he 
gave  orders  in  his  army,  that  all  who  had  been 
instructed  in  the  trade  of  a  caroenter  should  re- 
pair to  the  sea-port  to  be  employed  in  refitting 
the  fleet ;  he  called  many  workmen  likewise  from 
Gaul,  and  gave  directions  for  building  a  number 
of  new  vessels  on  different  parts  of  that  coast ; 
and  to  guard,  for  the  future,  against  such  aodr 
dents  as  had  lately  beMen  his  ships,  he  ordered 
that  they  should  be  drawn  on  shore.  In  this 
work  the  army  was  incessantly  employed  for  ten 
days,  and  without  intermission  even  in  the  night 
The  fleet,  at  length,  being  in  this  manner  secured 
from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  covered  by  an 
entrenchment  on  the  side  of  the  land,  he  returned 
to  his  camp,  and  resumed  the  operations  o£  his 
army. 

It  appears  that  the  natives  of  Britain,  bong 
divided  into  many  small  cantons,  or  separate 
principalities,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  fre- 
quently at  war  among  themselves,  had  been  ac- 
tually at  variance  when  Cnsar  arrived;  but, 
during  the  short  respite  which  the  disaster  that 
had  befallen  his  fleet  had  given  them,  that  they 


tioM  on  ihore,  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  omit- 
ted to  mention. 


had  agreed  to  suspend  their  own  quarrels^  and 
were  assembled  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly, 
under  Canivelaunu^  a  chieftain  of  Middlesex^ 
or,  as  CflBsar  describes  him,  a  prince  residing  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  at  aooul 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 

This  chieftain  brought  into  the  field  a  nume- 
rous army  of  infantry,  of  horsemen,  and  armed 
chariotsL  His  knowledge  of  the  woods  enabled 
him  to  harass  the  Romans  on  their  march,  and. 
following  the  tracts  that  were  dear  of  underwood^ 
not  only  to  gall  them  with  missiles  from  the 
thickets,  but  to  charge  them  likewise  with  hi» 
horsemen  and  chariots,  even  in  pkces  where  the 
ground  seemed  least  fitted  for  the  movement  of 
such  bodies.  Eqioouraged  with  his  success  in 
this  species  of  warfiura  he  ventured  to  attack  the 
whole  cavahy  of  the  Roman  army,  which,  being 
on  a  foraging  party,  were  supported  by  an  entirB 
legion.  But  tne  Britons  being,  in  this  attempt^ 
defeated  with  great  slauditer,  their  chief  lost 
courage^  or  was  deserted  by  ms  foUowen^  and 
never  more  attempted  to  &ce  the  Romans. 

Cssar.  finding  this  enemy  remit  his  ardooTi 
advanced  vrith  a  quicker  pace.  From  his  silence 
on  the  subject  of  any  difficulty  in  passing  the 
Medway,  we  must  suppose  him  to  haye  folfowed 
the  vale  of  the  Stour  to  Ashford,  and  from  thence 
to  have  kept  on  the  plains  to  Maidstone^  near  to 
which  place  the  river  Medway  is  everywhere 
naturalrf  fordable;  and  from  tne  length  of  his 
march,  oeing  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea» 
when  he  came  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames^ 
we  may  suppose  nim  to  haye  arrived  on  that  river 
at  the  reach  whkh  runs  from  south  to  north, 
somewhere  between  Kingstone  and  Brdntford. 
There  he  observes,  that  the  only  ford  in  the  river 
was  fenced  and  guarded ;  that  a  row  of  sharp 
stakes  was  driven  under  water;  that  the  opposite 
bank  was  lined  with  a  palisade,  and  manned  by 
a  numerous  body  of  the  natives.  He  neverthe- 
less proceeded  to  force  his  way,  and  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attack,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  post,  and,  without  any  hatt  effedted  his 
passage,  although  his  men  were  obliged  to  wade 
up  to  the  chin. 

Gassivelaunus  had,  fiir  some  time,  made  no 
attempt  to  resist  the  Roman  army;  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  observing  their  motions,  and 
with  endeavouring  to  strip  the  country  before 
them  of  every  puticular  by  which  they  could 
profit  on  their  march.  Gssar,  on  his  part,  ad- 
vanced with  the  precautions  necessary  against 
such  an  enemy,  and,  as  they  had  destroyed  what 
could  be  of  immediate  use  to  his  army,  he  de- 
stroyed what  was  lefl,  in  order  to  force  the  nar 
tives  to  submission.  In  this  state  of  the  war, 
having  leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  mannen  of  the 
people,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  both : 
"  Tnat  on  the  coast  there  were  colonies  item  the 
neighbouring  continent,  still  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  t&  countries  firom  whence  they  had 
come ;  that  these  colonies  being  possessed  ot  agri- 
culture, and  well  stocked  wiUi  cattle,  were  ex- 
tremely populous ;  that  they  had  money  made  of 
iron  or  brass;  the  first  of  which  metals,  with  great 
quantities  of  tin,  were  found  in  their  own  island ; 
Uie  other  metal  was  imported  firom  abroad ;  that 
the  winter  was  mikier  nere  than  in  Gaul ;  that 
the  woods  of  Britain  fumiBhed  the  same  timber 
with  those  of  Gaul,  except  the  fir  and  the  beech ; 
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uid  that  the  boaies  were  built  in  the  aaine  man- 
ner in  both  conntrlea."  From  thu  account  of 
the  coast  he  proceeds  to  obaenre,  **  That  the  in- 
land parts  were  occupied  by^  the  original  natives, 
who,  with  little  com,  subsisted  chiefly  by  milk 
and  the  other  produce  of  their  herds ;  that,  by  a 
particular  supentition,  although  possessed  of 
hares,  of  ffeese,  and  other  fowls,  they  were  forbid 
to  eat  of  uese  animals ;  that  they  were  curious  in 
the  ornamenU  of  the  person;  affected  to  have 
bushy  whistlers,  and  long  hair ;  that  they  stained 
or  painted  their  bodies  of  a  blue  colour,  and  had 
no  clothes  besides  the  skins  of  beasts ;  that  they 
associated  in  small  clubs  or  fraternities  of  ten  or 
a  doten  in  number.*'  And  adds  a  circumstance 
in  which,  if  he  were  not  deceived,  as  is  common 
enough  to  foreijjrneiy,  by  some  appearances  which 
were  not  sufficiently  explained  to  him,  he  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  diversity  which  takes 
|dace  amonj^  mankind  in  settling  the  canon  of 
external  actions.  The  brothers^  the  &tber,  and 
the  son,  though  separately  mamed,  and  reputed 
the  parents  of  children,  brought  forth  by  their 
respective  wi^es^  yet,  without  jealousy  or  im- 
putation of  evil,  lived  with  those  wives  in  com- 
mon.^ 

Cssar,  being  on  the  left  of  the  Thames,  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Trinobantes,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Essex  ana  Suffolk. 
The  sovereign  of  this  canton  having,  in  some 
quarrel  with liis  own  people,  been  expelled  from 
his  dominion,  had  talien  refuge  with  Cssar 
in  Gaul,  and  was  now,  by  finrce  of  the  Roman 
arms,  restored  to  his  kingdom.  Five  other  ]nin- 
cipalities  made  their  submissbnat  the  same  time. 


Cassivelaunua  retired  to  his  pvincipa]  finUcasL 
which,  consisting  of  a  palisade  and  a  ditoh  sitqated 
in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  woods,  was  by 
the  natives,  as  Cssar  is  pleased  to  express  him- 
self, called  a  town,  and  vras  in  reality,  m  case  of 
alarm,  a  place  of  retreat  for  themselves  and  their 
cattle.  On  the  approach  and  attack  of  Cesar  on 
one  side,  Casstvelaunus  retired  by  an  outlet  on 
the  other,  leaving  some  herds  of  cattle,  and  manj 
of  his  men,  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

After  this  defeat,  the  British  prince  endeavoured, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  give  Cesar  some  trouble  in 
his  rear;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  an  order  to 
the  four  princes  of  Keni  to  assemble  thnr  people, 
and  endi»vour  to  force  the  Roman  slatbn,  and 
destroy  the  Roman  shipping,  where  they  lay  on 
the  coast  They  accordingly  attacked  the  in- 
trenchment,  but  were  repuls^ ;  and  Cassivelaunus 
himself,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  defection  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  ancl  by  his  repeated  de- 
feats, determined  to  make  his  submission.  The 
season  of  the  year  being  far  advanced,  and  Cesar, 
desirous  to  retire  with  honour'  from  a  country  in 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  senle- 
ments,  accepted  this  on  easy  terms. 

A  certain  tribute  was  imposed  on  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hostages 
taken  for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  in^-aders, 
with  a  numerous  assemblage  of  prisoners,  then 
the  only  or  principal  spoils  of  this  island,  retired 
to  their  ships,  which,  not  being  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive them  at  one  embarkation,  were  obliged  to 
return  for  a  second;  and  in  this  way  succes- 
sively, without  any  material  aoddent  transported 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  into  UauL 
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WHILE  the  Roman  army  was  in  Britain, 
there  happened,  by  the  death  of  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cesar  and' the  wife  of  Pompey,  a  great 
chanffe  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  relation  < 
which  subsisted  between  them,  and  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  tbor  supposed  political  interests.  The 
connection  which  then  came  to  be  dissolved,  had 
been  devised  as  a  bond  of  confederacy  between 
parties  whose  interfering  objecte  of  ambition  must 
nave  otherwise,  on  many  occasions,  excited  their 
mutual  jealousy.  Neither  the  father-in-'aw,  nor 
the  son,  was  likely  to  sacrifice  his  ambition  to 
mere  affection,  but  each  may  have  expected,  that 
the  other  should  be,  in  some  degree,  the  dupe  of 
his  relation,  and  should  abate  a  little  of  the  jea- 
lousy to  which  he  was,  by  his  situation  and  his 
objects,  so  naturally  inclined.  This  passion, 
however,  we  may  Mlieve  vras  far  from  having 
been  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  either.  The 
choice  which  Pompey  made  of  Spain  for  his  pro- 
▼ince,  with  a  military  command  lor  a  term  of  five 
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years,  probably  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  retain 
his  superiority  over  Cesar,  and  to  have  in  his 
power,  in  case  of  a  breach  between  them,  a  pro- 
vince, thouffh  less  contiguous  to  Italy  than  that 
which  was  neld  by  Cesar,  not  less  iitted  to  fur- 
nish formidable  armies  and  the  resources  of  war. 

Notvrithstanding  these  effects  of  jealousy,  while 
the  familiar  relation  of  father-in-law  and  son  sub- 
sisted between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  and  while 
Crassus  continued  to  hold  a  species  of  balance  in 
their  councils,  they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  par> 
ticipation  of  consequence  and  power.  But  the 
death  of  Julia,  and  that  lilcewise  of  the  child  of 
which  she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  days 
before  her  death,  put  an  end,  not  only  to  any 
real  cordiality  in  this  connection,  but  e^'en  to  any 
sembkmce  of  friendship,  and  rendered  them,  from 
this  time  forward,  mutually  jealous  of  the  advan- 
tages they  severally  gaiuM,  whether  in  respect 
to  force  in  the  provinces,  or  to  state  and  popu- 
larity at  Rome. 

It  is  observed,  that,  from  this  date,  Cesar  hp^ 
came  more  than  formeriy  attentive  to  repofts 
from  the  city,  and  more  careful  of  his  intelligence 
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from  thenoe  ;>  and  that  he  endeavomed  to  gain 
every  person  who  mi^ht  be  of  conjiequence  in  de- 
ciding the  contest  which  he  perceived  must  arise. 
Among  these  he  paid  his  court  in  particular  to 
Cicero,  who  waa  hkely,  about  this  time,  to  devote 
himself  to  Pompey,  and  whom  he  wished,  at 
least,  to  keep  in  suspense  between  them :  for  this 
purpose,  as  appears  from  their  correspondence, 
lie  applied,  as  usual,  to  his  vanitjr,  and,  while  he 
was  piercing  the  woods  of  Britain  iir  pursuit  of 
Caasivelaunus  and  his  painted  foIIow«ns,i  affected 
to  read  and  to  admire  versee  which  were  sent  to 
him  by  a  person  much  more  esteemed  for  liis 
prose  than  his  poetry. 

The  Roman  army  had  been  tempted  into  Britain 
b^  the  hopes  of  finding  mines  of  silver,  but  were 
disappointed ;  for,  besides  slaves,  they  found  no 
booty  in  that  island.  Such  probably  likewise 
were  the  principal  spoils  of  Graul ;  yet  we  find 
their  general,  in  consequence  of  his  conquests  in 
that  country,  enabled  to  expend  great  sums  in 
supporting  his  influence  at  Rome.  While  Pom- 
pey  procured  hb  own  appointment  to  the  oom- 
mand  of  an  army,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
Cssar  in  the  provinces,  Cssar,  in  his  turn, 
projected  public  works  at  Rome  to  vie  with  the 
magnificence  of  Pompey,  and  with  that  of  other 
citizens,  who  made  such  works  a  part  of  their 
policy,  to  gain  the  people.  For  this  purpose 
Caesar  proposed  to  build  a  BasiHca,*  ana  to 
enlarge  the  forum,  at  an  expense  of  six  millions 
Roman  money,  or  about  finy  thousand  pounds ; 
to  rail  in  the  field  of  Mars  with  marble  ballis- 
tera,  and  to  surround  the  whole  with  a  colonade 
or  portico  extending  a  thousand  pacea^  or  about 
a  mile. 

In  these  several  works  Cssar  affected  to  con- 
sult or  to  employ  Cicero  in  a  manner  which  flat- 
tered his  vanity,  and  renewed  his  hopes  of  being 
able  also  to  direct  his  councils,*  in  what  related  to 
matters  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  parties  in  the  city,  though 
engaged  on  the  side  of  different  competitors  for 
office  at  the  approaching  elections,  were  likewise 
intent  on  the  cause  of  Grabinius.  This  officer, 
while  yet  in  his  province,  had  been  impeached 
for  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  fear  con- 
tempt of  religion  in  his  etpedition  to  Egypt.  But 
having,  by  the  influence  of  Fompey,  andot  Caesar, 
eluded  his  first  attack,  he  set  out  for  Rome  in 
ffreat  confidence,  and,  on  his  journey,  gave  out, 
tnat  he  was  to  demand  a  triumph.  But,  upon 
his  approach  to  the  city,  hearing  in  what  manner 
the  senate  and  people  were  affected  towards  him, 
he  thought  proper  to  make  his  entry  in  the  night; 
and  being  arrived,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, did  not  even  venture  to  appear  in  the  senate 
for  ten  days.  J^o  less  than  tnree  prosecutions 
were  preparing  against  him ;  for  treason,  for  ex- 
tortion in  h3fi  province,  and  for  other  crimes. 
The  first  day  on  which  he  presented  himself  in 
the  senate,  the  consuls,  when  he  would  have 
withdrawn,  commanded  him  to  stay.  And,  hav- 
ing called  the  fSsurmers  of  the  revenue  from  S^nria, 
who  attended  with  a  complaint  from  the  province, 
bid  them  state  their  charge. 
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An  altercation  ensued,  in  which  Cioero^  mind- 
ful of  the  injuries  he  had  reiceived  from  Grabinius, 
took  a  principal  part  against  him,  and  pronounced 
an  invective,  which  the  other  returned  with  the 
abusive  appellation  of  fugitive,  in  allusion  to  his 
late  exile.o  Yet,  soon  after,  when  this  criminal 
was  brought  to  trial  for  extortion  in  his  province, 
Cicero,  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  under- 
took, at  the  solicitation  of  Pompey,  to  appear  in 
his  defence. 

Before  this  trial  for  extortion  took  place,  C. 
Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  ninth  of 
October  delivered  to  the  people,  with  ^at  force^ 
a  charge  of  treason  against  Gabinius.^  The 
judgment  of  the  tribes  being  called,  and  sentence 
of  condemnation  likely  to  pass,  while  the  lictors 
were  preparing  to  seize  their  prisoner,  his  son,  a 
young  man,  with  much  filial  piety,  a  virtue  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  threw  himself  at  thie 
feet  of  the  tribune,  and  being  rudely  spumed  on 
the  ground,  happened  to  drop  his  ring,  the  badffe 
of  Roman  nobility ;  the  spectators  wero  moved ; 
LehusBalbus,  another  of  the  tribunes,  interposed, 
and,  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  people, 
commanded  the  process  to  stop.* 

The  other  prosecutions  nevertheless  wen  con- 
tinued a^inst  Ghibinius.  One  before  the  pnetor 
Alfius,  m  which,  though  the  msjority  of  the 
judges  voted  to  acquit,  there  were  twenty-two, 
out  of  seventy,  who  voted  guilty.'  Another  be- 
fore Cato,  on  a  charge  of  depredation  in  his  pro- 
vince, to  the  amount  of  quater  millies,  rour 
hundred  millions  Roman  money,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling ;  in  this  last  was  condemned,  and 
forced  into  exile.  At  this  trial,  Pompejr  and 
Ciesar  continued  to  employ  their  influence  in  hia 
favour.  And  Cicero,  although  he  had  hitherto 
treated  Grabinius  as  the  author  of  his  own  exile^ 
being  reconciled  to  Pompey  and  Cesar,  no  longer 
contmued  at  variance  witn  a  person,  who  md 
been  no  more  than  their  tool  or  instrument  in 
procuring  hia  misfortunes,  and  condescended,  on 
this  occasion,  though  ineffectually,  to  plead  hia 
cause.^ 

The  approaching  elections  gave  rise  to  compe- 
titions and  intriguea  more  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  more  an  indicatbn  of 
the  manners  wnich  then  prevailed.  The  poorer 
citizens  came  to  depend  for  their  subsistence  on 
the  distributions  of  com  and  other  gratuitiea, 
which  were  made  or  procured  by  thoee  who 
courted  popularity,  or  who  aspired  to  the  offices 
of  state.  Corraption  became  every  day  more 
flagrant  and  less  disguised ;  and  the  laws  against 
bribery  were  losing  their  force  for  want  of  per- 
sons to  proeecute  a  crime,  of  which  so  many 
either  wished  to  reap  the  benefit,  or  which  many 
Were  so  strongly  tempted  to  commit.  To  supply 
thia  defect,  Cato  moved  in  the  senate,  that  every 
one  elected  iiito  office  should  be  subjected  to  an 
inqueatf  even  if  no  one  should  prosecute;'*  and 
actually  obtained  an  edict,  requiring  the  ordinary 
judges,  that  were  named  for  triab  within  the 
year,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  means  by  which 
candidates  succeeded  to  office ;  and  to  set  those 
aside  who  were  fi>und  to  have  incurred  the  penal- 
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tiesoroorniptiaa.1  The  tribmiesmterpiMed  their 
negative,  or  siupefided  the  effixt  of  this  reaoto- 
tion,  until  an  act  of  the  people  should  be  obtained 
to  confinn  it  The  proposal  eave  great  oflenoe 
to  the  parties  oonoemea ;  ana  Cato^  being  at- 
tacked ty  the  populace,  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  He  atterwards,  in  a  foil  assembly  of  the 
more  respectable  citizens,  was  ikvoorably  heard 
on  this  subject  But  Terentius,  one  of  the  tii- 
bones,  still  penisting  in  his  negative,  this  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  comrot  prftctaoes  of  those 
who  canvassed  fat  office  had  no  eflect 

The  candidates  themselveiL  in  the  mean  time, 
if  each  could  have  trusted  the  laws  fi>r  restraining 
otheri^  as  wdl  as  himself,  from  the  practice  of 
fiiving  money ;  or  if  any  number  of  them  could 
nave  relied  upon  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
among  theoisielves  to  refrain  firom  it,  would,  it  is 
pTDbable,  have  been  glad  to  be  relieved  firaim  an 
abuse  which  rendered  their  pretensions  so  ex- 
peruive  and  so  precarious.  Moved  by  these  con- 
siderations, candidates  fcnr  the  office  of  the  tribune 
entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  bribe,  and  deposit- 
ed each  a  sum  ot  money'  in  the  hands  of  Cato^  to 
be  forfeited  by  any  person  who  should  be  found 
acting  in  contravention  to  their  treaty.*  One  of 
them,  however,  was  detected  in  giving  money, 
and  accordingly  forfeited  his  pledge. 

In  the  competition  for  the  consulate^  corruption 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  excess.  An  oS&ce 
was  opened,  at  which  the  candidates  dealt  out 
money  to  the  people,  who  came  in  the  order  of 
their  tribes  to  receive  it.*  A  gratuity  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces,'  was  offered  to  any  perun  who 
should  secure  the  vote  of  the  first  century,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  the  PrerogcUirxu  The  demand  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  this  species  of  traffic 
became  so  great,  that  by  the  first  of  Julv,  interest 
rose  from  four  to  eight  per  cent.^  All  the  four 
candidates  Menmuus,  M.  Scaurus,  On.  Domi- 
tius,  and  M.  Messala,  mutually  raiiied  prosecu- 
tions for  bribery  against  each  other;  and  in  the 
couraeof  these  transactions,  it  appeared  that  Caius 
Memmius,  once  a  vehement  jpartnan  of  the  senate, 
had  made  his  peace  with  Cesar,  and  was  now 
supported  by  his  party  at  Rome. 

Memmius,  it  ma^  be  remembered,  having  been 
pretor  at  the  expiration  of  Cssar's  consulate, 
brought  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour  in  office 
against  him.  And  Cesar  appeared  for  some  time 
to  resent  this  attack ;  but  was  in  reality  as  little 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  resentment,  as 
he  was  by  affection,  and  knew  how  to  choose  hb 
friends  nom  among  those  who  had  the  resolution 
to  provoke,  as  welTas  from  among  those  who  in- 
clined to  serve  hun.  Cesar  accordingly  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  to  separate  Memmius 
from  the  rest  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  means 
brought  to  light  a  scene  of  corruption,  in  which 
Memmius  lumsel^  with  other  professed  sup- 
porten  of  the  senate,  had  been  concerned,  and 
which  furnished  Cesar^  and  the  sujjposed  popular 
party,  with  a  great  triumph  agauist  these  pre- 
tenden  to  puritv  and  pubhc  virtue. 

It  appeared  that,  among  other  irregularities  at 


1  Cicero  ad  Att.  lib.  iv.ep.  10. 

S  Quinsena.  500,000  Roman  money,  about  4000J. 

3  Pluureb.  Cicero  ad  Att  lib.  iv.  ep.  U.  ad  Quint, 
nrat.  lib.  ii.c.  13. 

4  Ad  Att.  lib.  iv.  ep.  17.  5  About  80,000r. 
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Rome  in  the  nilministiation  of  gofePMnent,  even 
laws,  and  supposed  acts  of  the  senate  or  peopi^» 
oouU  be  for^  or  surreptitiously  obtained.  The 
present  consuls,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
and  Ap.  Claud.  Pukher,  entered  into  a  compact 
with  thoae  two  who  were  candidates  to  soooeed 
them,  Cains  Menumus  and  C.  Domitius  Calvi- 
nns:  the  two  first,  to  secure  their  own  nomina- 
tion to  lucrative  provinces  at  the  expiratioD  of 
their  consulship:  the  two  othen  now  stand tng 
for  this  office^  to  secure  thenr  elections.  The 
partiesagreed  to  forge  an  edict  of  the  senate  and 
of  the  people,  fixing  the  consular  provincea.  And 
a  sum  of  money  was  deposited  by  the  candidates 
in  the  hands  of  the  consols,  to  be  forfeited,  if  they 
did  not  support  this  forgery,  with  the  evidence  of 
three  augury  who  shoiud  vouch  for  the  passing 
of  the  law  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  two 
senaton  of  consular  dignity,  who  should  swear 
they  were  present  when  this  allotment  of  pro- 
vinces was  confirmed  by  the  senate, -althougn  it 
was  notorious  that  no  meeting  of  the  senate  had 
been  held  for  this  purpose. 

Memmius  being  gamed  by  the  parties  of  Ce- 
sar and  Pompey,  was  persuaded  to  sacrifice  hb 
own  reputation  in  order  to  ruin  that  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbua.  He  laid  this  strange  agreement, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  wnting,  together 
with  th^  bonds  which  had  oeen  granted  upon  it, 
before  the  senate.  Appius  ChiiKlius  braved  the 
detection ;  but  Ahenolnrbos,  professing  himself 
to  be  of  a  party  which  contended  for  purity  and 
reformation  of  manners^  incurred  muca  disgrace 
and  reproach. 

From  tins  transaction  it  should  appear,  not 
only  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  tumultuary,  ajid  might  be 
made  up  of  such  peruns  as  were  by  any  party 
purposely  brought  to  theoomitium ;  buttliat  even 
the  meetmgs  of  the  senate  might  be  packed  ;  that 
their  proc^dings  were  carelessly  recorded, 'and 
might  be  teasil^  forged.  The  numben  required 
to  form  a  comitium  or  assembly  of  the  people  not 
being  fixed,  any  convention  of  persons  brought 
from  any  part  of  Italy,  occupying  the  usual  place 
of  assembly,  might  take  upon  them  the  designa- 
tion and  powen  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  as  the 
fluctuating  sovereignty  of  the  people  bjr  thii 
means  paued  from  one  party  to  another,  its  or- 
dera  were  often  surreptitious  and  contradictory, 
and  every  law  might  be  considered  as  the  mandate 
of  a  party  or  fiiction,  not  as  the  will  of  the  commu- 
nity.7  ureat  as  these  disorden  were,  there  were 
at  all  times  numerous  parties  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  them ;  and  the  age,  though 
suffering  under  the  most  grievous  abuses,  was 
still  more  averse  to  the  necessary  reformations. 

The  infanw  of  this  recent  transaction  produced 
a  delay  of  the  elections,  until  the  term  of  the 
present  consuls  in  office  was  expired.  An  inter- 
regnum accordingly  ensued.  The'  partizans  of 
Pompey  hinted  the  necessity  of  namingr  a  dicta- 
tor. He  himself  affected  great  reserve,  m  expec^ 
tation  that  when  the  present  troubles  came  to 
their  height,  the  powen  necessary  to  suppress 
them  would,  by  general  consent,  be  pressedf  into 
his  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cesar,  whose  councils  bad 
so  great  a  share  in  determimng  these  events,  was 
detained  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  waa 
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obliged,  contrary  to  his  umial  practice,  to  pass  the 
Tvhole  winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  On  his 
return  from  Britain,  finding  that  the  harvest  in 
Gaul  had  been  unfavparable,  he  was  tempted,  in 
order  to  focilitate  the  subsistence  of  his  army,  to 
extend  his  quarters  much  farther  than  had  been 
his  ordinary  practice.  Labienus,  with  one  divi- 
sion, was  sent  to  the  Moselle ;  Titurius  Sabinus^ 
with  another,  to  the  neifhboorhood  of  the  Meuse, 
near  to  what  are  now  the  districts  of  Liege  and 
Maestricht.  Gtuintus  Cicero  was  posted  on  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  Scheld  or  the  Sambre,  in 
the  county  of  Hainault.  And  the  whole  army^ 
by  this  disposition,  extended  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Meuse,  about  Maestricht,  and  from  the  sea 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves.  The  distance 
at  which  the  posts  were  placed  from  each  other 
being  observed  by  the  natives,  who  still  bore  with 
impatience  the  intrusion  and  usurpation  of  these 
strangers,  tempted  them  to  form  a  design  against 
each  of  these  qaarters  apart,  and  by  cutting  them 
off,  to  rid  their  country  (or  ever  of  these  imperious 
and  insatiable  guests,  who  acted  as  proprietors 
in  every  territory  on  which  they  were  received, 
and  branded  every  act  of  resistance  to  their  unjust 
usurpation  with  the  name  of  defection  and  rebel- 
lion. 

In  execution  of  this  desi^  Ambiorix,  leader 
of  the  nations  which  were  situated  in  the  angle, 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhipe,  and  sound  the  quarters  of  Sabinus,  whidi 
are  supposed  to  'have  been  at  a  place  which  is 
now  called  Tongres,  suddenly  presented  himself 
with  a  numerous  body  before  the  Roman  station, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  the  intrenclmient ;  but 
being  repulsed,  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  in 
which  he  succeeded.  Affecting  a  great  regard 
for  the  Romans,  he  desired  that  he  might  nave 
an  opportunity  to  communicate  to  their  general 
a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance.  An 
officer  being  sent  to  him  upon  this  request,  he 
pretended  to  disclose,  with  the  utmost  regret,  a 
secret  design  formed  by  the  Qauls  to  cut  off  the 
Roman  army ;  gave  notice  that  a  meX  body  of 
Germans  had  iJready  passed  the  Khine  to  join 
in  the  execution  of  this  design ;  that  he  himself 
had  been  veiy  much  averse  to  the  project ;  but 
had  been  obli^  to  give  way  to  the  popular  im- 
petuosity of  his  countrymen,  which  he  could  not 
resist ;  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  warn  the  Ro- 
mans of  their  danger,  to  the  end  that  they  might, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  consult  their  own 
safety.  If  they  chose,  while  it  was  in  their  power, 
to  withdraw,  and  to  gain  the  nearest  station  of 
their  own  people,  he  had  influence  enough  to 
hinder  their  being  molested  on  the  march :  but 
if  they  should  hesitate  for  any  time,  or  wait  till 
the  Germans  arrived,  it  would  no  longer  be  in 
his  power  to  avert  the  storm  with  wmch  they 
were  threatened. 

This  admonition,  even  from  an  enemy,  after  a 
long  debate  in  the  council  of  war,  determined 
Sabinus  to  quit  his  present  situation.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  a  march  of  fifty  miles  towards 
the  quarters  of  Gtuintus  Cicero.  And  Ming  into 
a  snare,  which  the  treacherous  chieftain  haid  laid 
'for  him,  perished,  with  an  entire  legion  and  five 
cohorts,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Some  got  back  to  the  statbn  they  had 
left,  but  finding  no  security  in  that  place,  killed 
themselves  in  des^ir.  A  very  few  escaped,  by 
the  woods,  to  LaUenus  on  the  Moaelle. 


The  natives,  thus  encouraged  by  the  suoceas  of 
their  first  operation,  pushed  on  to  the  quarters  of 
Gtuintus  Cicero,  armed  and  assembled  the  coun- 
try as  they  passed,  and  arrived  with  such  exptK 
dition,  that  they  intercepted  all  the  parties  which 
were  abroad  in  search  of  wood,  provinons,  or 
forage,  and  made  so  unexpected  an  attack  on  the 
Roman  station,  as  left  Cicero  scarcely  time  sufifi* 
dent  to  man  his  entrenchments.  They  renewed 
the  artifice  which  they  had  practised  with  so 
much  success  against  Sabinus.  But  Cicero^ 
though  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
that  oflScer  had  been  betrayed,  determined  to  re- 
main in  his  camp^  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  give 
intimation  of  his  danger  to  C«»ar.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  strengthens  his  poai  with  additional 
works,  and  published  a  reward  to  the  first  person 
who  should  succeed  in  carrying  intelligence  to 
the  nearest  quarter  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  enemy  being  about  sixty  thousand  men, 
formed  a  circle,  facing  to  the  centre,  quite  round 
the  Roman  intrenchment;  arid,  the  more  effec- 
tually to  cut  off  all  communication  of  supplies  or 
intelligence  from  without,  effected  a  line  of  dr- 
cumvulation,  consisting  of  a  ditch  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  a  breastwork  eleven  feet  high,  extend- 
ing over  a  drcumference  of  fifteen  miles.'  In  this 
work,  being  unprovided  with  intrenching  tools^ 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  the  turf  with  their  swords. 
But  having  mgun  it  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
hands  in  ul  its  parts  at  once,  they,  according  to 
Cesar's  account,  completed  the  whole  in  three 
hours. 

From  this  line,  which  they  formed  by  the  di- 
rection of  some  Italian  deserters,  they  made  regu- 
lar approaches  to  the  Roman  intrenchment;  and 
having  pushed  thdr  turrets  quite  up  to  the  ditch, 
threw,  hj  means  of  their  slings,  red  hot  bullets 
and  burning  darts  into  the  thatch  with  which  the 
huts  of  the  camp  were  covered ;  set  them  on  fire ; 
and,  in  the  mids^  of  the  confusion  which  arose 
from  this  drcumstance,  endeavoured  to  scale  the 
palisade  and  the  parapet 

While  Cicero  conUnued,  with  great  ability  and 
courage,  to  withstand  these  attacks,  the  penons 
who  endeavoured  to  carry  the  tidings  of  his  situa- 
tion to  Csesar  were  repeatedly  intercepted,  and 
cruelly  tortured,  to  deter  others  from  renewing 
the  same  attempt.  The  intelligence,  however, 
by  means  of  a  native  Graul,  who,  availing  himselt 
of  the  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  his  co\m- 
try  passed  unobserved  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  was  at  last  carried  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Roman  army. 

CiBsar,  as  usual,  trusting  more  to  desoatch  and 
rapid  executbn  than  to  the  numbers  or  his  men, 
left  a  legion  at  Samarobriva*  to  guard  his  stores, 
magazines,  and  baggage,  and  with  two  other  le- 
gions, not  exceeding  seVen  thousand  men,  being 
all  that,  without  haairding  an  improper  delay,  he 
could  assemble,  hastened  nis  march  to  the  quar- 
ters of  Cicero.  He  despatched  two  messengers, 
one  1^  Labienua,  with  orders,  if  possible,  to  put 
the  troops  under  his  command  in  motion  towards 
the  Meuse,  and  another  to  Gtuintus  Cicero  him- 
selfj  with  hopes  of  assurances  of  immediate  relief. 
The  first  messenger  found  Labienus  beset  with 
a  numerous  army  of  Gauls,  and  therefore  unable 
to  move ;  the  other,  having  come  to  the  foot  Qf 
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Cicero's  intrenchment,  cast  the  billet  which  con- 
tained the  intelligence,  wound  up  on  the  shaft  of 
a  dart,  against  one  of  the  towers,  where  it  stuck, 
and  hung  for  w)me  days  unobserved;  but  being 
found  at  last,  it  was  carried  to  Cicero,  and  ^ve 
notice  of  C&^r's  approach.  At  the  same  time 
the  fire  and  th^  smoke  of  his  camp  be^n  to  ap- 
pear on  the  plain,  and  gave  both  parties  equal 
intimation  or  his  coming. 

The  Gauls,  without  delay,  got  in  motion  with 
all  their  force,  and  having  abandoned  their  lines 
of  drcumvallation,  advanced  to  meet  Cssar.  Ci- 
cero sent  him  intelligence  of  this  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  armies  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  brook  running  in 
a  hollow  track  oetween  steep  banks,  which  nei- 
ther party  in  the  presence  ot  the  other  could  ven- 
ture to  pass. 

^  Cffisar,  supposing  that  the  great  inequality  of 
his  numbers  might  inspire  the  Gauls  with  con- 
tempt, endeavoured,  by  exceeding  his  usual  cau- 
tion, to  feed  their  presumption.  He  affected  to 
choose  a  ground  that  was  fit  to  secure  his  camp ; 
and  contracting  its  limits,  crowded  both  his  le- 
gions within  the  dimensions  which  were  usually 
occupied  by  one.  In  this  posture  he  meant  to 
await  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  temerity,  or,  if 
they  declined  passing  the  brook,  to  avail  nimself 
of  the  security  the^  were  likely  to  feel,  and  to 
attack  them  in  their  own  camp  by  surprise. 

The  event  justified  Caesar  in  his  expectation. 
The  Grauls,  trusting  to  the  sufieriority  of  their 
numbers,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  escape  of  their  enemy ;  and  they  accordingly 
passed  the  rivulet,  with  intention  to  force  his 
lines.  Insteaid  of  defending  his  camp^  he  poured 
forth  his  army  at  once  from  all  its  avenu^  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  upon  those  who 
came  to  attack  him,  and  by  the  gnat  superiority 
of  the  Romans,  when  mixed  sword  in  hand  with 
an  enemy,  routed,  dispersed,  or  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  the  greater  part  of  this  multi- 
tude which  came  to  attack  him  with  so  much  fe- 
rocity and  confidence. 

By  this  victory  Cssar  not  only  relieved  Cluin- 
tus  Cicero,  whom  he  ioined  the  same  evening, 
but  likewise  dispelled  tne  cloud  which  hung  over 
the  other  quarters  of  his  army,  of  which  many 
had  been  at  the  same  time  invested  by  the  natives. 
These  insurrections,  however,  which  kept  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  countries  in  motion,  even 
in  the  most  unfavourable  season,  gave  him  the 
prospect  of  an  early  and  a  busy  campaign,  and 
so  much  disconcerted  the  plan  whicn  he  had 
formed  for  the  winter,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
making  his  usual  journey  across  the  Alps. 

Dunng  this  necessary  stay  in  Gaul,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  interests  which  Cssar  commonly 
studied  were  suffering  in  any  considerable  degree 
at  Rome.  The  civil  government  in  the  city  was 
hastening  fast  to  its  ruin,  and  the  longest  sword 
was  soon  likely  to  decide  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire.  The  oflice  of  consul  was  unoccupied, 
and  continued  to  be  so  from  the  beginning  of 
January  to  the  middle  of  July.  In  aU  thb  time  < 
there  was  no  administration  of  justice,'  nor  any 
exercise  of  magistracy,  besides  that  of  the  inter- 
rex,  who,  during  the  five  days  of  his  appoint- 
ment, was  supposed  to  have  no  other  object  be- 
sides the  elections  of  consuls.    This  object  was 


1  Plutarch,  in  Fompcio,  p.  483. 


vainly  attempted  by  every  successive  interrex. 
The  popular  tumults  were  fomented  by  the  tri- 
bunes who  were  in  the  interest  of  Pompey ;  and 
some  prodigy,  or  unfortunate  presage,  was  con- 
tinually  alleged,  to  prevent  the  elections.  The 
senate  striving  to  put  an  end  to  these  disorders, 
even  ventured  to  commit  to  prison  CI.  Pompeiua 
Rufus,  a  tribune,  who  seemed  to  be  most  active 
in  disturbing  the  public  peace.  The  occasion 
seemed  ripe  for  the  execution  of  Pompey's  de- 
sign ;  and  accordingly  another  tribune,  Lucoeius 
Hirrus,  known  to  be  in  the  secret  of  Pompey*s 
intrigues,  moved  that  he  should  be  named  dicta- 
tor.2  He  himself,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
absented  himself  from  the  assembly,  and  still 
kept  it  in  his  power  to  avow  or  disown  the  mea- 
sures of  his  creatures. 

This  motion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Cato^ 
and  appoired  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  all 
the  pnncipal  members  of  the  senate.>  Pompej 
therefore  thought  proper  to  disclaim  it,  denied  his 
having  encouraged  the  tribune  to  make  it,  and 
even  refused  to  accept  of  the  dictatorship ;  adding, 
That  he  bad  been  called  to  the  exercise  of  great 
powers  earlier  tha^  he  himself  had  expected; 
and  that  he  had  always  resigned  his  powers 
earlier  than  had  been  expected  by  any  one  else.^ 
In  this  was  expressed  the  great  object  of  Pom- 
pey's ambition ;'  he  preferred  this  pomt  of  estima- 
tion to  the  possession  of  power.  Tne  odium  of  the 
proposed  measure  fell  upon  Lucceius  Hirrus^  the 
tribune  who  moved  it,  and  had  nearly  brought 
upon  him  a  deposirion  or  degradation  from  nis 
office.  Cato,  willing  to  gain  Pompey,  or  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  virtue  he  assumed,  pronounced  an 
encomium  on  this  act  of  moderation,  recommend- 
ed the  republic  to  his  care,  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  resolution  he  had  taken,  to  prefer  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens  even  to  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  his  pleasure, 
rompey  from  thenceforward  joined  with  the 
senate  in  bringing  on  the  elections ; 
U.  C.  700.  jand  accordingly,  dfter  seven  months 
interval  of  confusion  and  anxiety, 
Ot.  Dom.  Cn.  Domiiius  Calvinus  and  M,  Va- 
f^a^  JWwso/^,  lerius  Messala  were  chosen  and  en- 
Cots.  '  tered  on  office  in  the  month  of  July. 

While  Pompey  was  endeavouring,  by  his  in- 
trigues in  the  city,  to  make  a  species  of  monarchy 
in  his  own  person  appear  to  be  necessary,  Cssar 
was  in  fact  providing  himself  with  the  only 
means  which,  in  so  distracted  a  state,  can  either 
acquire  or  preserve  such  a  power.  He  was  join- 
ing three  additional  legions  to  the  establishment 
of  his  province ;  and,  under  pretence  of  his  late 
loss  on  the  Meuse,  or  of  his  fears  of  a  general  de- 
fection in  Gaul,  he  had  the  address  to  bring  into 
his  own  service  a  legion  which  had  been  recently 
formed  in  Italy  under  the  commission  of  Pompey. 
These  he  now  borrowed,  and  either  actually  de- 
bauched, or  rendered  of  doubtful  fidelity,  if  ever 
it  should  be  proposed  to  recall  or  employ  them 
against  himself. 

While  he  took  these  measures  for  the  augment- 
ation of  his  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  winter, 
having  intelligence  that  the  Nervii,  or  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county  of  Ilainault,  held  frequent 
consultations  together,  and  were  about  to  take 
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arms,  he  detennined  to  prevent  them;  and  for 
this  purpose,  with'  four  legions  dcawn  from  the 
nearest  quarters,  he  marched  into  their  country, 
and,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition,  de- 
stroyed their  habitations,  moved  away  their  cattle, 
and  made  many  prisoners.  He  continued  these 
severities  until  the  natives,  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, implored  his  mercy,  and  gave  hostages  for 
their  future  submission. 

Having,  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  called  the 
nations  of  Gaul  to  a  general  convention  at  an 
island  in  the  Seine,^  he  began  the  operations  of 
the  following  summer  by  punuhinff  some  of  the 
cantons,^  who  had  absented  themselves  from  that 
assembly,  and  who^  by  this  act  of  disrespect,  had 
incurred  his  resentment,  or  ^ven  him  suspicion 
of  hostile  intentions.  The  pnncipal  object  of  the 
campaign,  however,  was  the  punishinent  of  Am- 
bionx  and  his  countrymen,  b3f  whom,*as  has  been 
related,  Sabinus,  with  a  legion  and  five  cohorts, 
had  been  circumvented  and  cut  off  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  winter. 

As  the  Romans  scarcely  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived that  any  p^ple  ha^  a  right  to  withstand 
their  invasions,  and  treated  as  rebellion  every 
attempt  a  nation  once  vanquished  made  to  reco- 
ver its  libei'ties,  Cssar  states  it  as  necessary  for 
the  credit  of  the  Roman  army,  for  the  security 
of  their  quarters,  and  for  preventing  such  acts  of 
supposed  perfidy  for  the  future,  that  the  subjects 
of  Ambiorix  should  suffer  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment To  secure  this  ef&ct,  he  projected  two 
expeditions;  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  lofl  of  this  enemy's  country,  with  intention 
to  preclude  them  from  any  retreat  or  assistance 
on  either  side.  He  penetrated  into  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Brabant,  or  on  the  left  of  the  Meuse, 
and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come  under  en- 
gagements not  to  assist  or  harbour  his  enemies. 

From  thence,  still  avoiding  to  give  any  alarm 
to  the  nation  which  was  the  principal  object  of 
these  operations,  and  having  formerly  sent  his 
baggage  unider  an  escort  of  two  legions  to  the 
Moselle,  he  now  followed  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  whole  army;  and  finding  that  Labienus 
had,  by  a  recent  victory,  vanquished  all  his  ene- 
mies in  that  quarter,  he  continued  his  march  to 
the  Rhine,  constructed  a  bridge  on  that  river  a  lit- 
tle way  higher  up  than  the  place  at  which  he  had 
formerly  passed  it,  and  once  more  set  foot  upon 
German  ground. 

The  Suevi,  and  other  great  migrating  nations 
of  that  continent,  having  moved  to  tne  east- 
ward, leaving  nothing  bemnd  them  but  deserts, 
on  which  no  army  could  subsist,  he  contented 
himself  with  exacting  hostages  from  the  Ubii 
and  other  contiguous  nations,  to  secute  their 
neutrality,  or  rather  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
currence in  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 
And  with  these  pledges  here  passed  the  Rhine, 
broke  down  part  of  his  bridge,  and  left  a  guard 
of  twelve  cohorts  properly  intrenched  to  secure 
the  remainder. 

From  thence  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry,  with 
orders  to  make  quick  and  silent  marches  into  the 
countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse, 
and  himself  followed  with  the  in&ntry.  Hitherto 
Ambbriz  and  his  countrymen,  who  were  the 
principal  objects  of  all  these  operations,  had  taken 
no  alarm,  and  had  enjoyed  such  perfect  security, 


5  Now  Paris. 
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that  the  leader  himself,  upon  the  arrival  of  Ce- 
sar's horse,  narrowly  escaped,  and  had  no  more 
than  time,  by  a  general  intimation,  to -warn  his 
people  to  consult  their  own  safety.  They  accoid- 
ingly  separated,  part  hid  themselves  in  the  con- 
tiguous marshes,  others  endeavoured  to  find 
refuge  with  soAie  neighbouring  nations,  or  fied 
to  the  islands  that  were  formed  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 

Caesar,  as  if  he  had  been  forming  a  party  of 
hunters,  separated  his  simj  into  three  divisions; 
sent  Labienus  with  one  division  to  pursue  those 
who  had  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the  two  riven ; 
Tribonius  with  the  second  up  the  course  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  he  himself,  iii  pursuit  of  Ambiorix, 
directed  his  march  to  the  Scheld.  His  orden 
were,  that  each  division  should  put  all  they  met 
to  the  s^ord,  and  calculate  their  time  so  as  to  rfr* 
turn  to  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  in  seven 
days. 

To  render  this  execution  the  more  complete, 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  invited  to  par- 
take in  the  spoils  of  a  country  (hat  was  doomed 
to  destruction.  Amon^  the  parties  who  were 
allured  by  this  invitation,  two  thousand  Ger- 
tnan  horse  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  continued 
to  ravage  all  bobre  them  in  a  body.  Cesar,  in 
making  a  disposition  for  his  present  march,  had 
lod^  the  whole  baggage  of  Ms  army  at  the 
station,  (supposed  to  be  Tbngres)  which  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  been  fortified  for  the  quar- 
ters of  Sabinus.  Here  the  works  being  still  entire, 
he  left  a  guard  with  his  baggage  under  the  com- 
mand of  Q.uintus  TuUius  Cicero. 

The  Germans,  in  the  present  instance,  know* 
ing  no  distinction  of  friend  or  enemy,  ceased  to 
plunder  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  turned 
all  their  thoughts  on  seizing  the  baggage  of  the 
Roman  army.  *  Their  coming  was  so  little  ex- 
{)ected,  that  the  traders  and  suttlen  who  had 
erected  their  stalls  and  displayed  their  merchan- 
dise, as  usual,  without  the  intrenchment,  had  no 
time  to  save  their  effects.  Numbers  of  Cicero's 
baggage-guard  were  abroad  in  search  of.  forage. 
The  remainder  with  difficulty  manned  the  ave- 
nues of  their  post,  and  must  have  been  forced,  if 
the  foragers,  upon  hearing  the  noise  with  wluch 
the  Germans  began  the  attack,  had  not  returned 
to  their  rehef,  and  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  who,  mistaking  them  for  the  vanguard  of 
Cssar's  army,  thought  proper  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  an  immediate  flight 

Cssar,  upon  his  return  to  the  post  at  which  he 
had  left  his  baggage,  censured  the  officer  com- 
manding the  gwura  for  haying  divided  his  party, 
and  for  having  omitted,  on  the  supposition  of  any 
degree  of  security  whatever,  any  part  of  the  pre- 
cautions usual  upon  such  a  duty.  He  proceeded 
to  complete  the  revenge  he  had  |>rojected  against 
the  unhappy  followera  of  Ambiorix,  with  sending 
parties  in  every  direction  to  bum  every  house, 
and  lay  waste  every  field  that  had  been  formerfy 
spared  or  overlooked ;  and  this  being  done  on  thie 
approach  of  winter,  made  the  destruction  com- 
plete, as  the  few  who  escaped  the  swoid  were 
certain  to  perish  by  famine,  or  by  the  asperity  of 
the  season. 

Cesar  having  in  this  manner  made  an  exam- 
ple, which  he  supposed  was  to  overawe  all  the 
nations  of  that  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew  wi^ 
his  army  from  a  countiy  in  which  he  had  made 
it  impossible  for  any  numbers  of  men  to  subsist ; 
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and  having  stationed  two  of  has  leeiona  on  the 
Moselle,  and  the  remainder  on  the  Mame,  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  Loire,  he  himself  hastened  into 
Italy,  where  all  his  views  and  preparations  nlti- 
matej}^  centred.  The  scene  of  pohtical  intrigue, 
in  which  Crassus  had  hitherto  bore  a  pert  with 
Pompey  and  himself,  was  now,  inconsequence  of 
recent  events  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire, 
about  to  undergo  a  great  change,  that  was  likelv 
to  afiect  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  spring,  Crassus  had  Uken  the  field  on 
the  frontier  of  Syria,  with  seven  legions,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  Ught  or 
irregular  troops.  With  tnis  force  he  passed  the 
Eu^rates,  was  joined  by  an  Arabian  chieftain, 
who  is  mentioned  by  historians  under  difierent 
names,  of  Acbarus^  or  Ariamnes,  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Roman  general  had  pla^  great  confi- 
dence. Here  he  expected  likewise  to  have  been 
joined  by  Artabazes,  king  of  Armenia;  but 
Orodes,  now  on  the  throne  of  the  Parthians,  pre- 
vented this  junction,  by  invading  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  in  person,  while  he  left  Surena,  a  young 
warrior  of  enai  reputation,  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
oppose  the  Romans. 

Crassus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  to  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
thian kingdom ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  Ariamnes, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  direct  his  march  east- 
ward on  the  plains  to  meet  Surena,  as  not  in  a 
condition  to  oppose  him.  Some  parties  too,  that 
were  advanced  to  examine  the  country,  reported 
that  thiey  had  been  on  the  tract  of  departing  ca- 
valry, but  that  no  enemy  was  any  wnere  to  be 
seen.  Thus  Crassus  was  induced  to  quit  the 
Euphrates,  and  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his 
guide,  took  the  rout  of  Carra  eastward.  This 
place  he  fortified  in  his  way,  and  occupied  with  a 
garrison.  From  thence,  m  a  few  marches,  he 
arrived  in  sandy  and  barren  plains,  without  trees, 
herbage,  or  water.  While  the  army,  though  dis- 
couraged by  these  appearances,  still  continued  its 
marc^  a  few  horsemen  belonging  to  the  advanced 
guard  returned  to  the  main  body  with  si^  of 
terror,  and  brought  an  account  that  their  division 
had  been  surrounded  by  numerous  bodies  of  horse, 
and  to  a  few  cut  off;  that  the  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing apace,  and  must  soon  appear.  Crassus 
at  first  fearing  to  be  outlined  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tended his  front  as  fiir  as  he  possibly  could ;  but 
recollecting  that  the  Parthijins  were  all  on  horse- 
back, and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  might 
easily  gain  either  or  Doth  his  fianks,  so  that  it  was 
proper  to  present  a  front  in  every  direction,  he 
changed  his  disposition  from  a  line  to  a  square, 
having  his  cavalry  on  the  angles. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  compacted,  the 
Parthians  appeared  on  every  side,  came  within 
reach  of  an  arrow  shot,  and  galled  them  without 
intermission.  The  wei|pons  of  the  Romans  in 
this  situation  availed  them  nothing;  even  the 
shield  could  not  cover  them  from  arrows,  that 
showered  from  every  quarter,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  stood,  however,  in  their 
place  with  some  degree  of  courage,  in  hopes  that 
the  qui  vers  of  the  Parthians  must  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  this  enemy  would  be  obli^ 
either  to  join  them  in  close  fight,  or  to'  retire. 
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But  they  found  themselves  deceived  in.  this  ex- 
pectation, observing  that  the  enemy  had  a  herd 
of  camels  in  their  rear,  loaded  with  arrows,  and 
that  the  quivers  of  those  in  the  front  were  con- 
tinually replenished  from  thence.  At  the  same 
time  AriamneS)  the  Arabian,  deserted,  and  vru 
T^erceived  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  deser- 
tion of  this  traitor,  by  discovering  that  his  pie- 
tended  attachment,  and  his  counsel,  which  nad 
been  unhappily  followed,  was  only  a  piece  of  bar- 
barous treachery  to  draw  the  army  into  its  pre- 
sent situation,  completed  the  cenerel  discourage- 
ment  which  the  llomans  had  already  begun  to 
feel.  They  crowded  together  in  despair,  and 
oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst,  or  stified  with  dust, 
they  continued  for  a  while,  like  beasts  caught  in 
a  snare,  to  present  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemiea. 

In  this  extremity,  Crassus  determined  to  make 
an  efibrt  with  his  cavalry  to  drive  the  enemy  so 
fiir  off!,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reach  his  infantry  with 
their  arrows.  His  son  Publius  accordingly  formed 
the  Roman  horse  into  one  body,  and  made  a 
general  charge.  The  Parthians  gave  way  in 
seeming  disorder.  The  young  man  advaiiced 
with  great  impetuosity  as  against  a  flying  enemy, 
and  in  hopes  of  completing  his  victory :  Sut  the 
Parthians,  under  cover  of  the  dust  which  every 
where  arose,  instead  of  flying  before  him,  as  he 
supposed,  were  actually  turning  on  his  flanks^ 
and  even  falling  behind  him  to  encompass  iua 
rear.  The  legions  at  the  same  time,  happy  to  be 
relieved  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  quitted 
their  ground,  and  for  a  little  resumed  their  march, 
which  enabled  the  Parthians  the  more  effectually 
to  surround  the  horse;  but  the  &ther,  recollect- 
ing the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  son, 
a^n  prevailed  on  them  to  halt  In  this  situa- 
tion,  a  few  of  the  horse  arrived,  with  accounts 
that  they  had  been  sukrounded,  that  Crassus,  the 
son,  was  slain,  and  the  whole  cavalry  cut  off,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  escaped  to  the  &ther  with  these 
melancholy  tidings. 

Ni^ht,  however,  was  fiist  approaching,  and  the 
Parthians,  on  a  sudden,  withdrew,  sensible  that 
their  way  of  fighting  would  expose  them  to  manj 
disadvantages  in  tna  dark.  It  was  always  their 
practice  to  retire  at  night  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy  whom  they  had  harused 
by  day,  and  upon  these  occasions  they  generally 
fled  like  an  army  defeated,  until  they  had  removed 
so  far  as  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  pasture  their 
horses,  and  to  store  up  thejr  arms.  Crassus,  ap- 
prised of  this  practice,  took  the  benefit  of  the 
night  to  continue  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  made  a  consi- 
derable march  before  it  was  day.  But  the  ad- 
vance he  had  gained,  vras  not  suiSicient  to  hinder 
his  being  overtaken  by  the  same  enemy,  and  again 
involvea  in  the  same  distress.  Having  his  de- 
feats and  his  flights  renewed  on  every  succeeding 
dayj  he  arrived  at  last  at  the  nost  which  he  had 
fortified  at  Carre,  and  there  found  some  respite 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  At  this  place, 
however,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  any  con- 
siderable stay,  as  the  whole  provisions  of  the 
army  were  lost  or  consumed,  and  such  supplies 
as  the  country  around  might  have  furnished,  were 
entirel^r  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it 
convenient  to  depart  immediately.  The  moon 
was  then  at  the  full,  and  night  vras  almost  am 
favourable  to  the  Parthians  as  day.  In  these  dr- 
cumstanoes^  it  was  determined  to  wait  for  the 
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wane  of  the  moon,  tnd  then,  if  possible,  to  elude 
the  enemy  again  hj  marches  in  the  night 

In  this  interval,  Che  anny  mutinied  against 
Craasua,  and  ofTered  the  command  to  Caius  Cas- 
sius ;  but  he,  although  desired  even  by  Crassus 
himself  declined  to  accept  of  it.^  The  troops  of 
consequence  no  longer  obeyed  any  oommandy  and 
separated  into  two  bodies.  The  first  went  off  by 
the  plains  on  the  nearest  way  into  Syria:  the 
other  took  the  route  of  the  mountains ;  and  if  they 
could. reach  them  before  the  enemy,  hoped  to 
esca^  into  GappAdocia  or  Armenia.  The  first 
division  was  accompanied  or  commanded  by  Gas- 
si  us,  who,  though  with  considerable  loss,  led 
them  back  to  Syria.  The  other,  with  Grassus, 
himself!  was  pursued  by  Surena,  and  harassed  on 
every  ground  where  the  Parthian  horse  could 
ply  on  their  flank  or  their  rear.  Being  exposed 
to  frequent  losses,  they  suffered  a  continual  di- 
minution of  their  numbers,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  long  in  condition  to  avoid  the  enemy,  or 
make  any  resistance. 

Surcna,  apprehending  th^t  these  remains  of  the 
Roman  army  might  gam  the  mountains  before 
he  could  force  them  to  surrender,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Crassus,  proposing  at  some  intermediate 
place,  between  tne  two  armies,  a  conference,  to 
which  each  should  bring  a  stipulated  number  of 
attendants.  While  this  message  was  delivering, 
Surena  himself  appeared  at  a  little  distance  on  an 
eminence,  waved  with  his  hand,  and  in  token  of 
peace,  unbent  his  bow.  Crassus  distrusting  the 
faith  of  this  barbarous  enemy,  who  was  supposed 
to  hold  perfidy  lawful,  as  a  stratagem  of  war,  de- 
clined the  conference ;  but  his  troops,  weary  of 
continual  fatig«eand  danger,  and  flattering  them- 
selves that  by  an  accommodation  an  end  might 
be  speedily  put  to  their  sufferings,  expressed  such 
a  desire  of  the  conference,  as  their  general,  in 
this  situation,  could  not  safely  withstand.  He 
put  himself,  therefore,  with  a  few  friends,  under 
the  direction  of  Surena's  messengers,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  to  their  general ;  but  on  the  way, 
finding  himself  treated  as  a  prisoner,  he  refused 
to  proceed,  and  having  made  some  resistance, 
was  slain.  The  army  separated  into  sundry  di- 
vbions,  a  few  escaped  into  Armenia  or  Syria,  the 
greater  part  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.* 

Thus  died  Crassus,  commonly  reputed  a  rare 
instaiice  of  ambition,  joined  with  avarice,  and 'a 
mean  capacity.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in 
point  of  ambition  he  even  rivalled  Pompey  and 
CflBsar;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore^  that  his 
avarice  was  merely  subservient  to  this  passion. 
It  is  quoted,  as  a  saying  of  his,  that  no  man  who 
aspired  to  a  principal  place  in  the  republic  should 
be  reputed  rich,  unless  he  could  maintain  an 
army  at  his  own  expense.^  Such  was  the  use 
of  wealth,  which,  in  place  of  equipages,  horses, 
and  dogs,  occurred  to  a  rich  man  of  that  age  at 
Rome.  Of  his  capacit)r  we  cannot  form  a  high 
opinion,  either  from  the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  from  his  own  conduct.^  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  he  owed  his  consequence  more  to  his 
wealth,  than  to  his  genius  or  personal  qualities 
of  any  kind.    On  account  of  his  wealth,  probsr 
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Uy,  he  was  considered  by  Casar  and  Pompey  as 
a  person,  who,  if  neglected  by  them,  might  throw 
a  weight  into  the  scale  of  their  enemies ;  and  he 
was  tSmitted  into  their  councils,  as  a  person  fit 
to  witness  their  transactions,  and  on  occasion  to 
hold  the  balance  in  suspense  between  them. 
These  circumstances  placed  him  amoiig  the  com- 
petitors for  the  principal  influence  at  Rome,  and 
makes  his  deatn  an  era  in  the  history  of  those 
Actions  which  were  hastening  lo  overwhelm  the 
republic.  By  this  event,  his  associates  Ci^ar 
and  Pompey,  already  disjoined  by  the  dissolution 
of  their  umil^  connection,  were  left  to  contend 
for  the  superiority,  without  any  third  parson, to 
hold  this  species  of  balance  between  them. 

The  calm  which  had  succeeded  the  late  elec- 
tion of  consuls  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
time  of  electing  their  successors  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  the  candidates  Scipio,  Milo,  and 
Hypscus,  were  sdreadv  declared.  Clodius,  at  the 
same  time,  stood  for  the  office  of  pnetor.  Scipio 
was  by  birth  the  son  of  Metellus  Pius,  adopted 
into  the  Cornelian  fiimily  by  Scipio  Nasica.  His 
daughter,  in  consequence  of  this  adoption,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  young 
Crassus,  was  recently  married  to  Pompey,  who, 
upon  this  connection,  supported  Scipio,  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, in  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate. 
Milo  had  a  powerful  support  from  the  senate,  in 
whose  cause  he  had  retorted  the  arts  and  violence 
of  the  seditious  demagogues  against  themselves. 
Clodius  had  great  interest  with  the  populace,  and 
fipom  inveterate  animosity  to  Milo  and  to  his 


Srty,  joined  all  his  interest  with  Scipio  and 
ypscus  against  him. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  human  things  to  advance, 
in  accumulatbg  the  good  or  evil  to  which  they 
tend.  These  competitors,  in  contending  for  the 
streets  and  the  usual  places  of  canvassing  the 
people,  joined  to  the  former  arts  of  distributing 
money,  and  of  exciting  popular  tumults,  the  use 
of  an  anned  force,  and  a  species  of  military 
operations  in  the  city.  Three  parties  in  arms 
every  day  paraded  in  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  and  wherever  they  encountered,  violence 
and  bloodshed  generally  followed.  The  opposite 
parties  of  Hypsausanu  Milo  had  fought  a  battle 
in  the  Via  Sacra;  many  of  both  sides  were 
killed,  and  the  consul  Calvinus  was  wounded  in 
attempting  to  quell  the  rioL 

These  disorders  so  long  obstructed  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  term  of  the  present  consuls  in 
oflSoe  expired,  before  the  nommation  of  any  suc- 
cessors ;  and  every  legal  power  in  the  common- 
wealth being  suspended,  the  former  state  of 
anarchy,  with  accumulated  distractions,  again  en- 
sued. The  senate  and  the  other 
U.  C.  701.  friends  of  Milo,  would  gladly  have 
hastened  the  elections,  but  were  hin- 
dered by  the  partizans  of  the  other  candidates. 
The  populace  too^  enjoying  this  season  of  gratui- 
ties^ of  entertainments,  and  of  public  tfhows,  in 
which  the  competitors  continuea  to  waste  their 
fortunes,  were  glad  to  have  the  canvass  pro- 
longed.* 

W  hen  the  senate  proposed  to  have  recourse  to 
the  remedy  usual  In  such  disorders  of  the  state, 
by  naming  an  interrex,  the  only  title  under  which 
any  person  could  preside  in  restoring  the  magis- 
tracy by  an  election  of  consuls,  they  were  forbid 
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by  the  tribune  Munatios  Plancus,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  co-operate  with  Pompey  in  some  design, 
to  be  favoured  by  deferring  every  measure  that 
was  proposed  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  which  kept  the 
minds  of  men  in  fear  of  some  general  calamity, 
an  accident  happened  which  brought  the  disor- 
der to  a  height,  and  forced  every  party  to  accept 
of  a  remedy.  On  the  13th  of  the  kalends  of 
February,  or  the  SOth  of  January,  Milo  going  to 
Lanuvium,  a  town  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
of  which  he  was  chief -magistrate,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  met  with  Clodius  re- 
turning from  his  country  seat  at  Aricia.  Milo 
was  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Sylla,  and  a  friend  Fusius.  He  had 
a  numerous  escort,  amounting  to  some  hundreds 
of  servants  in  arms,  and,  in  particular,  was  at- 
tended by  two  noted  gladiators,  Eudamus  and 
Birria.  Clodius  was  on  horseback,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  thirty  servants  likewise  in  arms.  It  is 
likely  that  this  encounter  was  altogether  acciden- 
tal ;  for  the  companies  continued  on  their  way 
without  any  disturbance,  till  Birria,  the  gladiator, 
unwilling  to  pass  without  giving  some  specimen 
of  his  calling,  as  he  straggfed  a  little  behind  his 

Srty,  quarrelled  with  some  of  the  followers  of 
odius.  A  fray  ensued:  Clodius  himself  re- 
turned to  quell  it,  or  to  punish  the  authors  of  it; 
but  meeting  with  little  respect  among  the  gladia- 
tors, iticeived  a  wOund  in  the  shoulder,  and  was 
carried  to  be  dressed  in  the  inn  at  Bovills,  near 
to  which  place  the  disturbance  be^an.  Milo  be- 
ing told  of  what  had  passed,  likewise  returned  to 
the  place ;  and  thinking  it  safer  to  end  their  quar- 
rels there,  than  await  the  revenue  of  an  enemy 
thus  provoked,  who.  would  not  fail,  at  the  head 
of  his  &ction  in  the  city,  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the 
populace  against  him,  encouraged  his  people  to 
pursue  their  advantage;  they  accordingly  forced 
their  way  into  the  inn,  dragged  Clodius  from 
thence,  and  having  killed  him,  and  dupersed  all 
his  followers,  left  him  dead  of  many  wounds  in 
the  highway. 

Sextus  Tedius,  a  senator,  happening  to  pass, 
put  the  body  into  his  own  carriage,  and  sent  his 
servants  with  it  to  Rome.  They  arrived  before 
six  at  night,  and  proceeding  directly  to  the  house 
of  the  deceased,  which  stood  on  the  palatine  hill 
over  the  forum,  laid  the  corpse  in  the  vestibule. 

The  servants  of  the  family,  and  multitudes 
fiom  the  streets,  immediately  crowded  to  see  this 
spectacle.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodius,  stood 
over  the  body,  and  with  loud  lamentations  un- 
covered and  pointed  out  the  wounds  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  The  crowd  continued  to  in- 
crease all  night,  and  until  break  of  day,  when 
€L  Munatius  Plancus,  and  Gt.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  likewise  repaired  to  the 
same  place,  ana  gave  orders  to  carry  the  dead 
body  naked  to  the  market-place,  and  there  to 
leave  it  eiiposed  to  public  view  on  the  rostra ;  and 
at  the  same  time  aooompanied  this  spectacle  with 
inflammatwy  harangues  to  the  peopHo. 

Sextus  Claudius,  kinsman  of  the  deceased, 
soon  after  removed  the  body  from  the  market- 
place to  the  senate-house^  meaning  to  reproach 
the  order  of  senators  as  accessory  to  the  murder. 
The  populace,  who  still  followed  in  great  num- 
bers, burst  uito  the  place,  tore  up  the  benches^ 
and  brought  into  a  heap  the  materials,  with  the 
Ubles  and  desks  of  the  clerkii  the  journals  and 


records  of  the  senate,  and  having  set  the  whole 
on  fire,  consumed  the  corpse  on  this  extraordinary 
pile.  The  fire  soon  reacned  the  roof,  and  spread 
to  the  contiguous  buildings.  The  tribunes,  Plan- 
cus and  Rufus,  who  were  all  tliis  while  ex 
horting  the  people  to  vengeance,  were  driven 
from  the  rostra  by  the  flames  which  burst  from 
the  buildings  around  them.  The  senate-house, 
the  porcia  basilica,  and  other  edifices  were  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

^  The  same  persons,  by  whom  this  fire  had  been 
kindled,  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  Lepidus^ 
who,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  an  insurrection, 
had  been  named  interrex,  forced  into  the  hall, 
broke  down  the  images  of  the  fiimily  ancestors, 
tore  from  the  looms  the  webs,  in  weaving  of 
which  the  industry  of  Roman  matrons  was  still 
employed,  and  destroyed  what  else  (hey  could 
reach.  From  thence,  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  house  of  Milo,  but  there  met  with  a  more 
proper  reception.  This  house,  during  the  riots, 
m  which  the  master  of  it  had  borne  so  great  a 
part,  was  become 'a  kind  of  fortress,  and  among 
the  other  provisions  made  for  its  defence,  was 
manned  with  archers,  who  plied  those  who  at- 
tacked it  with  arrows  from  the  windows  and  ter- 
race, in  such  manner  as  soon  obliged  them  to 
withdraw. 

The  rioters  being  repulsed  from  the  house  of 
Milo,  crowded  to  the  temple,  in  which  the  con- 
sular fasces,  during  the  interregjium,  were  kept, 
seized  them  by  force,  and  carried  them  to  tne 
houses  of  Scipio  and  Hypscus,  the  present  popu- 
lar candidates  for  the  consulate ;  tnese,  without 
any  other  form  of  election,  they  pressed  to  as- 
sume the  ensigns  of  consular  p6wer.  But  not 
having  prevailed  in  this  proposal,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Pompey,  saluting  him  with  mixed 
shouts  of  consul  or  dictator,  according  as  they 
wished  him  to  assume  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  titles  or  dignities. 

From  this  time,  for  some  days,  an  armed  po- 
pulace, mixed  with  slaves,  continued,  under 
pretence  of  searohing  for  Milo  and  his  adherentsu 
to  pillage  every  place  they  could  enter.*  And 
the  partizans  of  the  candidates,  Hypseus  and 
Scipio,  thinking  they  had  Milo  at  a  disadvantage, 
beset  the  house  of  the  interrex ;  and,  though  it 
wjeis  not  customary  for  the  first  in  (his  nomina- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  elections,  tliey  clamoured 
for  an  immediate  assembly  of  the  people  for  this 
purpose.  The  party  of  Milo,  though  professing 
likewise  to  join  the  same  clamour  for  an  imme- 
diate election,  came  to  blows  with  their  opponent^ 
and  protected  the  house  and  the  person  of  the 
interrex  from  farther  violence. 

Milo,  himself,  who  was  at  first  supposed  to 
have  fled  or  gone  into  exile,  hearing  oi  the  ex- 
cesses committed  hj  the  opposite  party,  and  of 
the  general  inclination  of  the  more  sober  part  of 
the  citizens  to  check  and  disappoint  their  vio- 
lence, ventured  a^ain  to  appear  in  the  city,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  friends  renewed  his  canvass.  A 
succession  of  oflicers,  with  the  title  of  interrex, 
continued  to  be  named  at  the  expiration  of  every 
usual  term  of  five  days ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
fusion and  distraction  of  the  scene,  that  no  elec- 
tion could  be  made.  The  senate,  under  the  great- 
est alarm,  gave  to  the  interrex,  and  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  joined 
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Pompej,  who^  by  Tiftae  of  his  DiocoiiKilaT  oom- 
miflsion  as  purve^ror  of  corn  for  the  people,  held  a 
public  character  in  the  state,  the  usual  charge 
tfi?en  to  Uie  consuls,  to  watch  o?er  the  tufety  of 
Uie  republic.  They  even  recommended  to  Fom- 
pey  to  make  the  necessary  levies  throughout 
Italy,  and  to  provide  a  military  force  to  act  for 
the  commonwealth,  in  repressing  the  disorders 
which  were  committed  by  the  candidates  for 
office. 

Under  the  protection  of  such  temporary  ex- 
pedients, to  restrain  the  violence  with  which  all 
parties  endeavoured  to  do  themselves  justice, 
some  applied  for  redress,  in  the  way  of  prosecu- 
tion and  dvil  suit  The  two  Glaudii,  nephews 
of  the  deceased  Publius  Glodius,  demanded  that 
the  slaves  of  Milo,  or  those  of  his  wife  Fausta, 
should  be  put  to  the  torture^  in  order  to  force  a 
discovery  or  the  manner  in  which  their  uncle  was 
killed.  The  two  Valeril,  Nepoe  and  Leo^  with 
Lucius  Herennius  Balbus,  jomed  in  the  same 
demand.  On  the  opposite  party,  a  like  demand 
against  the  slaves  of  the  deceased  Publius  Clo- 
dius  was  made  by  Callus,  one  of  the  tribunes ; 
and  a  prosecution  for  vblence  and  corruption 
was  entered  hj  Manlius  Genianus  against  Hyp- 
4HBUS  and  Scipio^  the  competiton  of  Milo^  for  the 
office  of  consul. 

Milo^  in  answer  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
to  have  his  slaves  put  to  the  torture,  pleaded  that 
the  persons,  now  demanded  as  slaves,  were  ac- 
tually freemen,  he  having  manumitted  them  as  a 
xeward  for  their  fiiithful  services  in  defending  his 
person  against  a  late  attempt  made  bj  Glodius  on 
hi*  life.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  manumitted  to  evade  the  law,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  torture,  and  to  screen  him- 
■self  from  the  evidence  which  they  might  in  that 
manner  be  obliged  to  give.  M.  Cnlius  and  Man- 
lius Genianus  being  tribunes,  and  disposed  to  fa- 
vour Milo,  had  ventured  to  vindicate  him  to  the 
people,  and  to  load  Glodius  as  the  aggressor,  and 
the  mtended  assassin  in  the  fray  which  cost  him 
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his  life.  Cicero  too,  vrith  great  zeal  and  courage, 
while  the  friends  of  Milo  were  yet  unsafe  in  ue 
streets,  maintained  the  same  argument  in  the 
senate,  and  before  the  people.'  Milo^  however, 
would  have  been  fflad  to  make  a  composition; 
and  as  Pompey  had  all  along,  in  the  competition 
for  the  consulate,  favoured  not  only  Sdpio  but 
likewise  Hyps»ua  against  him,  he  ottered  to  drop 
his  pretension  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  if 
Pompey  would  agree  to  suppress  the  prosecutiolu 
that  were  commencing  against  him.  To  these 
troposals  Pompey  refused  to  listen.  He  probe* 
\j  thought  the  election  secure  for  his  fnends, 
and  by  tufecting  a  zeal  for  justice,  hoped  to  in- 
crease his  authority  with  the  people. 

The  partizans  of  Pompey,  m  the  midst  of  this 
wild  and  disorderly  state  of  affidrs,  were  busy  in 
renewing  the  cry  which  they  had  raised  in  the 
former  mterregnum,  that  he  should  be  named 
dictator,  for  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  public  peace.  Such  au 
extraordinary  power  haa  never  oeen  at  any  time 
more  wanted  m  the  republic ;  but  the  times,  in 
which  it  might  be  safely  applied,  were  no  more. 
The  name  of  dictator  recalled  ue  memory  of 
Sj^Ua's  executions,  and  it  appeared  to  be  uncer- 
tain against  whom  they  might  now  be  directed. 
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To  avoid  the  title  more  than  the  power  of  dicta- 
tor, Bibulus  moved  in  the  senate,  that  all  the 
present  candidates  for  the  consulate  should  be  set 
asidcv  and  that  the  interrex  should  assemble  the 
peoplB  for  the  election  of  Poi6pey  sole  consul. 
Uato,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  seconded  this 
motion.  He  observed,  that  any  magistracy  was 
preferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the  republic  must 
be  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so  fit 
for  the  charge  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pom- 
pey being  present,  thanked  Gato  for  this  declara- 
tion of  his  esteem,  and  said  he  would  accept  of 
the  charge,  in  hopes  of  being  aided  by  his  coun- 
sel Gato  made  answer,  in  terms,  meant  to  be 
literally  interineted,  but  which  in  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  under  an  aspect  of  sullenness, 
have  been  intended  to  flatter,  that  he  meant  no 
&vour  to  Pompey,  and  deserved  no  thanks  from 
him :  that  his  mtention  was  to  serve  the  republie. 

It  was  resolved,  in  terms  of  this  motion,  that 
Pompey  should  be  presented  to  the  people  as  sole 
candidate  for  the  office  of  consul,  and  that  after 
two  months  were  elapsed,  he  might  propose  any 
other  candidate  to  be  joined  in  this  omce>  with 
himselfl  The  electbn  was  aocordiujgly  brought 
on  by  the  interrex  Servius  Sulpitius,  on  the 
twen^-fourth  of  February,  and  Pompey  de- 
clared sole  ooiisul,^  with  a  commis- 
Pomptt  tok  wm  from  the  senate  to  arm,  if  ne- 
OmiO.  cessary,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  for 
the  better  establishment  of  order 
in  the  city. 

The  mst  object  of  Pompey,  in  the  high  and 
unprecedented  dignity  which  was  now  ocmferred 
upon  him,  appears  to  have  been  the  finming  of 
some  laws  to  restrain  for  the  future  such  diaoiderB 
as  had  lately  prevailed,  and  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice.  For  this  purpose,  he  obtamed  an  act  to 
enforce  the  laws  which  already  subsisted  against 
violence  and  corruption;  and  to  regulate  the 
form  of  proceeding  in  trials  on  such  criminal 
accusations. 

By  the  regulatbns  now  suggested  by  Pompey, 
every  trial  was  to  end  in  four  (fiiys.  The  examin- 
ation  of  evidence  might  occupy  the  three  first ; 
the  heariog  of  parties,  and  tne  judgment,  the 
fourth.  The  prosecutor  was  allowed  two  hours 
to  support  his  charge^  and  the  defendant  three 
hours  to  make  hit  defence.  The  number  oi  ad- 
vocates was  restrictedj  and  the  use  of  commenda- 
tory characters  prohibited.*  The  qussitor,  or 
judge  criminal,  was  to  be  chosen  nom  among 
thoM  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul,  ana 
eighty  judges  or  jurors  were  to  be  impannelled, 
and  obuffed  to  attend  the  trial  After  the  evi> 
denoe  and  pleadings  were  heard,  the*parties  were 
then  allowed  each  to  challenge  or  reject  fifteen  of 
the  jury  or  judges,  or  five  from  each  of  the  orders 
of  which  tney  were  composed :  and  the  court 
being  thus  reduced  to  fifly-one,  they  were  to  be 
inclMed  and  to  give  iudgment«« 

Corruption  was  oecome  so  frn^uent,  and  so 
much  a  necessary  art  in  conducting  elecStions, 
that  it  was  difiScult  to  find  any  one  willing  to 
prosecute  this  crime.  To  remedy  this  defe^  a 
clause  was  enacted  in  the  law  <n  Pompey,  by 
which  any  person  formerly  convicted  of  onbery. 
might  obtain  a  remission  of  the  penalties  he  had 
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incurred  by  convicting  anj  <me  other  peieon  of  a 
crime  equal,  or  bj  convicting  two  persons,  though 
of  a  crime  leas  hSeinous  than  his  own.  By  thrae 
means,  it  was  proposed  that  one  conviction  should 
|>TOduoe  still  more  in  sncoeasion.  That  convic- 
tion, in  every  instance^  should  be  attended  with 
in&my ;  but  that  the  pains  of  law  should  ulti- 
mately rest  on  such  a  person  as  could  not  find 
another  on  whom  to  shift  the  burden  from 
himsel£i 

These  regulations  were  made  with  a  particular 
view  to  the  trial  of  Milo^  now  arraigned  on  the 
statutes  both  of  corruption,  and  of  videnoe  or  as- 
sassination. The  passing  of  these  laws  vras  op- 
posed on  this  account  by  the  friends  of  the  ac- 
cused, who  alleged,  that  they  were  not  acts  of 
legislation,  but  acts  of  attainder,  having  a  retro- 
spect to  the  case  of  a  party  concfemed  in  a  past 
transaction.  Calius  tne  tribune,  and  Cicero, 
maintained  this  aivument  Pompey  replied  with 
impatience,  that  ifhe  were  hindered  to  proceed  in 
a  legal  way,  he  should  employ  foroe.^  He  ap- 
peared to  entertain  some  animosity  against  Milo^ 
such  at  least  as  they  who  bve  to  govern,  have  to 
otbcis  who  appear  not  to  be  easily  governed.  He 
either  had,  or  aifected  to  have,  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  his  own  perron,  confessed  or  affected 
this  apprehension  in  the  senate,  and  retired,  as  for 
safety,  to  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs :  there  he 
retained,  for  the  guard  of  his  person,  a  party  of 
armed  men;  and  there  too,  under  the  same  af- 
fectation of  withdrawing  from  violence,  he  caused 
the  assemblies  of  the  senate  to  be  held. 

The  aristocratical  or  senatorian  party  was 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Milo: 
they  had  been  frequently  assailed  by  the  popular 
rioters,  who  set  the  laws  at  defiance;  and  as  the 
laws  had  not  always  been  of  sufficient  force  to 
protect  their  persons^  it  was  their  interest  to  pro- 
tect those  who^  on  oocasbn,  had  set  aside  the 
laws  in  their  defence.  The  argument,  in  equity, 
indeed  was  stron^r  on  the  side  of  Milo.  During 
the  late  suspension  of  government,  the  factions 
were  rather  separate  jiarties  at  war,  than  subjects 
enjoying  the  protection,  and  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  civil  power  whatever.  Th^ 
who  procured  or  prolonged  this  state  of  anarchy, 
were  alone  chargeable  with  the  conse<}uences. 
In  this  contest,  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  force  or  violent  measures^  the  friends  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  senate  were  badly  ci]^ 
cumstanced.  They  contended  for  laws,  and  a 
constitution  which  might  be  turned  against  the 
ver^  irregularities  whicn  had  been  necessary  to 
their  own  preservation,  while  the  opj^te  faction, 
if  defeated,  miffht  claim  the  protection  of  format 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert 

It  would  have  been  just,  perhaps,  to  have  closed 
the  late  scene  of  oonfcudon  with  a  general  indem- 
nity, and  to  have  taken  precautions  for  the  regular 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  government  in  fliture. 
This,  however,  would  not  have  calmed  the  re- 
sentments of  those  who  were  aggrieved,  and 
Pompey  determined  to  signalbse  his  government 
by  a  more  specbus  appearance  of  justice.  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  was  chosen  oomnussioner  for 
the  trial  of  Milo^  on  the  charge  of  murder;  and 
the  other  judges,  taken  firom  among  the  most  re- 
spectable of  each  order  in  the  commonwealth, 


were  impannelled  in  terms  of  the  late  statute. 
The  criminal  was  cited  to  answer  this  charge  on 
the  fourth  of  April ;  and  on  the  same  day,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  corruption  brought  against 
him  in  the  ordinary  court  of  the  prstor  Manlios. 
Maroellus  appeared  for  him  at  the  barof  the  prn- 
tor,  and  procured  a  delay  until  the  other  trial 
shoaU  be  ended. 

The  court,  it  appean^  was  assembled  in  the 
forum  or  open  market-place.  There  was  a  tri- 
bunal or  bench  rsiled  m  for  the  judges.  The 
whole  space  was  crowded  with  multitudes  of 
people.  The  prosecutors  began  with  czamininsr 
Cassinius  Schda,  who  had  bwn  in  company  with 
Glodius  when  he  was  killed.  This  witness  save 
duect  evidence  to  the  foct,  and  exaggerated  the 
atrocity  of  the  crime.  Marcellus  wouM  have 
cross-questioned  him;  but  the  populace,  and  many 
others  who  assembled  in  the  crowds  who  fovoured 
the  prosecution,  raised  a  menacing  cry,  which 
alarmed  the  accused  and  his  counsel  so  much, 
that  they  claimed  the  protection  of  the  court 
They  were  accordingly  received  within  the  rails, 
and  the  jud^e  applied  to  the  consul,  who  had  ta- 
ken hii  station  near  to  the  place  of  assembly,  in 
order  to  restrain,  by  his  presence,  any  disonlCTS 
that  might  arise  at  the  trial  Pompey,  who  was 
then  attended  only  by  his  lictors,  was  himself 
llkewiM  alarmed  by  that  disorderiy  shout,  and 
said,  that  for  the  future,  a  proper  force  should  be 
provided  to  keep  the  iM»ce.  tie  aooordingly,  on 
the  following  day,  filled  every  avenue,  which  led 
to  the  foruin^  with  men  un<ier  arms;  and,  upon 
some  tumult  among  the  populace,  save  an  oraer 
that  the  place  should  be  cleared.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order  numbers  were  killed. 

Under  the  impression  made  by  this  vigoroua 
exertion  of  power,  the  witnesses  continued  to  be 
examined  for  two  days  without  any  disturbance. 
Among  these  the  inhabitants  of  BoviUn,  the  fa- 
mily and  relations  of  Clodius,  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  were  examined  on  the  several  circumstances 
that  feu  within  theur  knowledge,  and  left  no 
doubt  remaining  with  respect  to  the  fact  The 
minds  of  men  eveiy  day  oecame  more  intent  on 
the  issue :  so  that,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
parties  were  to  plead,  all  other  busineas  was  sus- 
pended in  the  city ;  the  shops  and  offices  were 
shut 

There  appeared  for  the  prosecutors  Appius 
Claudius,  M.  Antonius,  and  Valerius  Nepos. 
They  began  at  eisht,  and  spoke  till  ten.  For  the 
defender  appeared  GL  Hortensius,  M.  Marcellus, 
M.  Calidius,  Faustus  Sylla,  M.  Cato,  and  M. 
T.  Cicero^  of  whom  the  last  only  attempted  to 
speak.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  as  tne  feet 
was  undeniable,  it  ought  to  be  justified  on  the 
plea  of  necessity  and  public  expedience.  Cicero 
nimself  thought  this  too  bold  a  pies,  and  there- 
fore chose  that  of  self-defence,  alJefine  that  Clo- 
nded  to  i 


1  Dio.  Csas.  lib.  sL  e.  A 

8.  AseoB.  pBdian.  in  Aifwaent  Orat.  pro  Milons. 


dius  was  the  aggressor,  and  intend 
nate  Milo.  It  is  remarked  of  this  celebrated 
orator,  that  he  began  all  hb  orations  under  con- 
siderable solicitude  and  awe  of  his  audience.  On 
this  occasion,  when  he  stood  up  to  speak,  the  par- 
tisans of  Clodius,  who  were  likewise  inveterate 
enemies  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  disconcert 
him  with  clamoure  and  menacing  cries.  The 
unusual  sight  of  military  guards,  commanded  by 
an  officer,  who  was  supposed  to  be  prejudiced 
against  his  cKent,  it  is  said,  so  far  overcame  and 
sunk  his  spirit,  that  he  sjxike  feebly,  and  ooq- 
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claded  abruptly;  and  that  what  he  actually  de- 
livered was  far  short  of  that  masterly  oration 
which  he  composed,  and  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  Milo^s  defence. 

The  accused,  however,  even  in  this  alarming 
scene,  stood  at  the  bar  with  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance; and  while  every  one  else,  in  inutation 
of  the  senator^  appeared  in  mourning,  he  alone 
appeared  in  an  ordinary  dress.  When  judgpient 
was  given,  and  the  baUots  inspected,  it  appeared 
that,  of  the  senators,  twelve  condemned,  and  six, 
or  perhaps  rather  five,  acquitted ;  of  the  kniffhts, 
thirteen  condemned,  and  four  acquitted ;  of  the 
Tribuni  ^rarii,  or  representatives  of  the  plebeian 
•order,  thirteen  condemned,  and  three  or  four  ac- 

3uitted.  And  Milo,  upon  the  whole,  was  con- 
emned  by  thirty-eight  against  thirteen. 
Before  sentence  was  pronounced,  bein^  still  at 
liberty  to  withdraw,  he  retired  into  exile,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Marseilles.  Thither  Cicero 
sent  him  a  copy  of  an  oration  in  his  defence, 
composed  at  leisure,  as  an  effort  of  his  eloquence, 
and  a  specimen  of  what  could  be  urged  in  the 
cause.    The  packet  containing  this  writings  it 


seems,  was  delivered  to  read  to  Milo  while  he  sat 
at  dinner.  *<How  lucky  it  was,"  he  said,  "that 
this  oration  was  not  actually  spoken,  I  should  not 
now  have  been  eating  these  excellent  fish  at  Mar- 
seilles."' These  marks  of  indifference  make  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  figure  which  Cicero  him- 
self had  exhibited  in  his  exile.  If  he  could  have 
thus  trifled  with  apparent  or  unmerited  disgrace, 
that  single  addition  of  oonstancv  and  force  to  his 
character  would  have  undoubtealy  placed  him  as 
high  in  the  order  of  statesmen,  as,  by  the  other 
puts  of  his  character,  he  stands  in  the  list  of  in- 
genious men  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Milo  was  likewise  soon  after  condemned,  in 
absence,  by  the  pnetor,  upon  a  charge  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  Some  of  his  competitors^  par- 
ticularly Hypasus  and  Scipjo,  were  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  offence.  The  tribune  Muna- 
tius  Plancus  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were,  at  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  tried  and  condenmed 
for  the  share  they  had  in  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  senate-house,  and  in  the  assault  which 
was  committed  on  the  house  of  M.  Lejadus  the 
intenex. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Character  qf  Pompey  in  Capaeiiy  of  aoU  Consul — Privilege  of  Ceuar  to  he  admitted  ae  Candu 
date  for  the  Office  qf  Conmlf  irittunU  reeigniiig  hie  Province — General  Revolt  qf  the  GavU — 
Operations  in  that  Country — Blockade  and  RedtuUion  qf  Alesia — Distribution  qf  Casai^s 
Army  in  QauL 


POMPEY  in  his  dignity  of  sole  consul,  hav- 
ing joined  a  legal  authority  to  the  personal  eleva- 
tion which  he  always  a£(ected,  possessed  much 
of  the  influence  and  consideration  of  a  real  mo- 
narch ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy,  perhaps, 
for  the  state,  if  he  could  have  made  such  a  digni- 
ty hereditary,  and  a  permanent  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  given  to  the  commonwealth  that 
reasonable  mixture  of  kingly  government,  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  stood  so  greatiy  in  need. 
In  his  present  elevation  he  rose  for  a  while  above 
the  partialities  of  a  factious  leader,  and  appeared 
to  adopt  that  interest  which  the  sovereign  ever 
has  in  the  support  of  justice.  He  even  seems  to 
have  personated  the  character  of  a  princes  or  to 
have  considered  himself  as  above  the  rank  of  a 
citizen.  Amon^  other  instances  to  this  purpose, 
is  mentioned  his  haughty  saying  to  Hypssus, 
late  candidate  for  the  consulate,  now  under  pro- 
secution for  bribery,  who,  as  Pompey  passed  from 
the  bath  to  supper,  put  himself  in  nis  way  to 
implore  his  protection,  *'  Detain  me  not,"  he  said, 
"  you  only  make  supper  too  cool  for  no  purpose."^ 
In  the  midst  of  the  solicitations  of  his  courtiers 
and  flatterers,  he  even  ventured  to  dispense  with 
his  own  regulations.  Contrary  to  the  rule  he 
himself  hatThiid  down  for  the  mrection  of  crimi- 
nal trials,  he  furnished  Munatius  Plancus,  when 
brought  to  the  bar,  with  a  commendatory  testi- 
mony, "  I  cannot  prefer  this  writing  of  Pompey," 
said  Cato^  "  to  the  Uw  of  which  he  himself  is  the 
author."    On  account  of  this  saying,  Plancus, 

3  Asconius  Psdianas  at  Ailment,  et  Notit  in 
Orit  pro  Mil.  Dio.  Can.  lib.  zl.  Plat,  ia  Fompeio, 
Catone,  &c 

4  Val.  Max.  Ub.  iz.  e.  5. 


when  the  judges  came  to  be  inclosed,  thought 
proper  to  reject  Cato :  the  accused  was  neveruie- 
less  condemned.^ 

Besides  the  measures  taken  to  punish  post  of- 
fences, it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  some 
laws  to  prevent  for  the  future,  or  to  lessen  the 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  such  dangerous 
crimes.  The  principal  source  of  the  late  disor- 
ders appeared  to  be  ttie  avidity  of  candidates  for 
those  offices  of  state,  which  led  immediately  to 
the  government  of  lucrative  provinces.  To  remove 
this  temptation,  it  was  ordained,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pompey,  that  no  man  could  be  appointed  to  a 
province  till  five  years  af\er  the  expiration  of  that 
office,  whether  of  consul,  prstor,  or  quaestor,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  claimed  a  proportionate  station 
in  the  provinces. 

Before  the  enacting  of  this  law,  however,  Pom- 
pey had  the  address  to  procure  for  himself  a  pro- 
longation of  his  government  in  Spain  for  five 
years.  This  circumstance,  which  continued  to 
give  him  the  command  of  an  arm^  abroad,  while 
he  likewise  bore  the  highest  civil  office  in  the 
state  at  home,  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent  fiir 
the  commonwealth. 

Cesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  soon  to  expire ; 
and,  according  to  the  Uws  then  in  force,  he  must 
even  resign  noefore  he  could  asj^ire  to  the  coii- 
sulate,  or  pretend  to  cope  with  his  rival  in  dvil 

Ereferments.  It  had  been  wisely  ordained  by  the 
iws,  that  the  persons  ofiering  themselves  as  can* 
didates  for  the  office  of  consul,  should  appear  in 
person  to  sue  for  it;  and  that  no  man,  without 
resigning  his  command  and  dismissing  his  armyi 
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could  enter  the  dty.  or  even  go  beyond  the  lindti 
ofthe]>ro?inoem^i1uchhehiulgo?emed.  Bythii 
regulation  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
junction of  civil  power  in  the  atate  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  army.  Pompey,  however,  though 
vested  with  loch  a  command  in  Spain,  had  con- 
trived to  be  exempted  from  the  observance  of  this 
law ;  and,  under  pretence  that  his  office  of  gene- 
ral purveyor  of  com  for  the  Roman  people  did 
not  confine  him  to  any  station,  and  in  leauty  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire,  or  had  a  particular 
reference  to  Italy,  still  continued  to  lende  in  the 
dty  of  Rome. 

Casar,  to  keep  pace  with  his  rival,  openly 
asjiired  to  the  same  privilege  with  Pompey,  and 
claimed,  as  a  mere  instance  of  equal  treatment, 
what  the  other  had  obtamed ;  but  what,  if  be- 
stowed on  himself  with  his  other  advantages, 
must  have  given  him  a  great  and  immediate  superi- 
ority. The  army  he  commanded  was  already  in 
the  most  advantageous  situation.  The  addition 
of  consular  power  at  Rome,  to  that  of  general  in 
both  the  Gauls,  was  joining  Italy  itself  to  his 
provinces,  and  putting  him  at  once  in  possession 
of  the  empire.  Any  oppoeitbn  made  to  his  au- 
thority as  consul  would  De  construed  as  rebellion 
against  the  state  itself.  Pom^y  would  be  driven 
at  once  from  the  helm  of  affaiis  to  the  command 
of  a  distant  province,  in  which  he^  at  most,  could 
only  defend  himself;  but  not  entertain  any  de- 
signs on  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  which  would 
be  covered  from  his  attempts  by  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  and  the  ^reat  armies  of  GrauL 

Witn  these  objects  in  his  view,  Cesar  in- 
structed his  partizans  among  the  tribunes  to 
move,  that,  beinff  continually  engaged  in  a  ha- 
zardous war,  which  required  his  presence,  and 
being  necessarily  detained  abroad  m  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  mifiht  be  exempted  from  the 
law,  which  required  tne  candidates  for  office  to 
attend  their  canvass  in  person,  and  might  there- 
fore be  elected  into  the  consulate  without  present^ 
inghimaelf  to  the  people  for.that  purpose. 

This  proposition  was  sufficiently  understood 
by  the  lading  men  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  few 
who  joined  with  them  in  support  of  the  common- 
vedth.  It  was  known  to  be  intended  thiat  Cesar 
should  have  a  privilege  of  being  elected  consul, 
without  resiffmng  his  province,  or  dismissing  his 
army;  and  uiey  withstood  the  motion  as  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence.  But  Pompey,  who 
ought  likewise,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Cssar,  and  at  the  un- 
common advantage  at  which  he  now  aimed,  was 
either  lolled  into  security  by  the  artifices  of  his 
rival,  or  thought  hinuelf'^sumciently  raised  above 
any  danger  from  this  or  any  other  quarter.  He 
had  accepted,  in  his  own  person,  many  unprece- 
dented honours,  and  was  possibly  unwilling  to 
contend  for  forms  which,  at  some  future  penod, 
might  limit  hit  own  pretensions.  Cato  loudly 
renewed  his  sttS(acion  of  Cosar's  deigns.  Cicero 
could  not  be  neutral  in  any  dispute  that  should 
arise  between  Cssar  and  Pompey.  He  had  been 
banished  by  .the  one,  and  restored  by  the  other. 
Besides  Xhe  personal  consideration  ne  owed  to 
Pompey  on  this  occasion,  his  natural  bias  was 
on  the  side  of  the  senate,  and  for  the  support  of 
the  forms  which  were  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  nevertheless  sufiered 
himself  to  be  dazzled  with  the  court  which  Cesar 
had  paid  to  him  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to 


this  verr  question ;  he  condemned  the  indisercct 
zeal  of  Cato,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  ruining  th« 
cause  of  the  republic  b;|r  settiiur  both  Cesar  and 
Pompey  at  defiance,  wmle  he^  mmse^  by  tempo- 
rising, and  by  managing  the  inclinations  of  these 
parties,  had  secured  them  both  in  its  interests. 
He  stated  the  danger  of  a  quarrel  with  Cesar  at 
this  time^  supported  as  he  was  by  a  powerful 
army,  and  in  the  bowels  of  Italy ;  but  did  not 
conoder  that  he  was  then  giving  up,  vrithout  a 
quarrel,  all  that  any  quarrel  could  extort 

The  army  of  Cesar  vras  not  then  so  well  pre- 
pared to  follow  bun  against  his  country,  nor  ho 
himself  furnished  with  the  same  colours  of  jus- 
tice^ under  which  he  afterwanls  made  war  on  the 
commonwealth.  If  a  dvil  war  were  to  be  dread- 
ed, to  temporiM^  in  this  instance,  vras  to  give  a 
delay  whicn  proved  fiivourable  to  the  enemy,  or 
rather,  m  effect,  to  deliver  up  the  republic,  with- 
out a  contest,  to  that  iiite  which  the  prudent 
counsels  in  question  were  intended  to  remove. 
Under  colour  of  this  prudence,  nevertheless,  Ci- 
CNO,  as  well  as  Pompey,  supported  the  tribunes 
in  tneir  motion,  and  obtained  for  the  proconsul 
of  Gkul  the  dispensation  he  desired,  to  retain  his 
army,  while  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  the  state  at  Rome. 

Cesar,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ob- 
serving the  distractions  which  took  place  in  the 
city  upon  the  murder  of  Clodius,  afiected  much 
zeal  for  the  laws  which  had  been  so  grossly  vio- 
lated in  that  instance;  and,  under  pretence  of 
furnishing  himself  with  the  means  of  supporting 
the  stete  against  those  who  were  inchned  to  dis- 
turb it,  ordered  new  levies  in  every  part  of  bis 
provinces,  and  made  a  considerable  addition  to 
nis  army ;  but,  contented  for  the  present  with  the 
privilege  he  had  obtained  of  suing  for  the  consu- 
late, without  quittmg  his  province,  or  resigning 
his  military  power,  he  left  the  state,  as  before,  ap- 
parently in  the  hands  of  Pompey ;  and,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  on  the  report  of  a  general  de- 
fection of  all  the  Gaulish  nations,  repassed  the 
Alps. 

Most  of  the  nations  that  lay  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Auveigne,  the  original  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man province,  roused  by  the  sense  of  their  present 
condition,  or  by  the  cruel  massacre  lately  exe- 
cuted in  a  part  of  their  country,  were  actually  in 
arms.  They  had  submitted  to  Cesar,  or  were 
separately  gained  by  him,  under  the  specKHia 
pretence  of^alliance  or  protection  against  their 
enemies ;  and  with  the  title  of  ally,  suffered  him 
to  become  their  master.  But  the  violence  with 
which  he  had  threatened  the  canton  of  the  Car- 
nutes,!  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  con- 
vention which  he  &d  assembled  on  the  Seine^ 
and  the  merciless  severities  executed  by  him 
against  the  unfortunate  natives  of  the  trect  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,^  'convinced  all 
the  nations  of  Gaul  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  slaves ;  and  that  every  exertion  they 
made  for  liberty  was  to  be  punished  as  a  crime. 
They  saw  the  folly  of  their  fonner  dissentions, 
and  suspended  all  their  animosities  to  enter  into 
a  general  concert  for  their  common  safety.  The 
occasion,  they  said,  was  favourable  for  the  leoo- 
very  of  their  country.    The  Romans  were  dia- 
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h  tncted  at  hooM^  and  Caaar  had  sofBdent  oocu- 

patioB  in  Italy.  Hia  arm^  could  not  act  in  his 
absence.  The  present  tune,  they  concluded, 
was  the  &voureble  opportunity  to  shut  out  the 
Romans  for  ever  beyond  the  Cevenne^  or  even 
to  force  them  to  retire  within  the  Alps. 

All  the  nations  on  the  Seine,  the  Loire^  and 
the  Graronne^  quite  round  to  the  searooest  re- 
ceived these  representations  with  joy.  They 
held  private  meetings,  and  instead  of  exchanging 
hostageiS  which  would  have  been  too  pubfic  a 
measure,  and  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  their  de- 
signs, they  plishted  their  fidth  by  a  more  secret 
form,  commonly  practised  among  them  on  great 
occasions,  that  or  pressing  their  banners  together. 

The  |)eople  of  the  Camutes*  undertook  to  be- 
gin hostilibes ;  and  accordingly,  on  a  day  fixed, 
surprised  the  town  of  Genabum,^  where  they  put 
many  Roman  traders,  together  with  the  com- 
missary-general of  the  anny,  to  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Ghinls  to  convey  in- 
timation of  such  events  by  means  of  a  cry  which 
they  raised  at  the  place  of  action,  and  repeated 
wherever  the  voice  was  heard,  tiU,  passing  almost 
with  the  velocity  of  sound  itself  it  gave  the 
speediest  information  of  what  was  done.  In  this 
manner,  intelligence  of  what  had  been  trans- 
acted at  Oenabum  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  was, 
before  night,  propasated  in  every  direction  to  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles^  and  put 
all  the  nations  within  this  compass  in  a  ferment 
Its  first  and  principal  effects,  however,  were  pro- 
duced in  the  country'  of  the  Arvemi.*  Here 
Vercingetorix,  a  youth  of  heroic  spirit  and  great 
capacity,  assembled  his  retainers,  took  possession 
of  Oergovia,  now  Clermont,  the  capital  of  his 
country,  and  from  thence  sent  messengers  in 
every  direction  to  urge  the  execution  of  the  mea- 
sure lately  concerted  for  the  general  freedom  of 
GrauL  He  himself,  in  return  for  his  zeal,  being 
chosen  the  common  head  of  the  confederacy,  in 
this  capacity,  fixed  the  quota  of  men  and  of  arms 
to  be  furnished  by  each  separate  canton,  and  took 
hostages  for  the  regular  observance  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  several  parties  had  agreed. 

Vercingetorix  having  assembled  a  considerable 
army,  sent  a  part  of  his  force  to  act  on  the  Gla- 
Tonne,  and  to  narass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
province,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  Loire,  in 
order  to  rouse  the  nations  of  that  quarter,  who 
appeared  to  be  too  secure;  and  he  accordingly 
brought  to  his  standard  all  the  warriors  of  those 
cantons  that  lay  on  the  left  of  that  river.  His 
party  on  the  Ghironne,  at  the  same  time,  were 
joined  by  all  the  nations  of  Aquitania,  and,  in 
formidable  numbers,  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  the  cities  of  Thoulouse  and  Nar- 
bonne,  or  such  part  of  their  districts  at  least  as 
were  open  to  invasion. 

Thither  Casar,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
assemble  upon  his  arrival  from  Italy,  immediately 
repaired ;  and,  having  put  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  a  condition  not  4o  be  insulted,  proceeded 
to  give  the  enemy  an  alarm  in  their  own  country. 
His  object  vtbs,  if  possible,  ie  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  which  he  had  left  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  his  new  acquisitions.  He 
did  not  choose  that  those  legions  should  move  in 
his  absence  so  far  as  to  expose  themselves  to  be 
cat  off  by  the  natives.    Nor  was  it  easy  for  him- 
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sel^  with  the  force  under  lus  comroand,  to  pene- 
trate through  so  many  enemies  ^  lay  in  his  way 
to  join  them.  It  was  yet  winter,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  deeply  covered  with  snow.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  increased  his  difficulties,  as  it 
was  likely  to  render  the  enemy  secure,  still  en- 
couraged him  to  make  his  attempt  He  accord- 
ingly passed  the  mountains  <  wnich  lay  in  his 
way,  at  a  time  when  the  snow,  in  many  places, 
being  six  feet  deep^  must  be  removed  with  sho- 
vels, and  when  that  passage  was  supposed  to  be 
entirely  impracticable.  Alter  ho  had  surmounted 
this  difficulty,  his  object  being  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prince  of  the  Arvemi  to  his  own 
country,  he  sent  his  cavalry  abroad  in  numerous 
parties  to  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  the  people 
with  their  habitations  and  possessions.  When 
he  thought  the  alarm  was  sufficiendy  spread,  and 
must  have  reached  the  Gaulish  army  on  the 
Loire,  he  pretended,  that  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  the  province  behind  bun,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Auvei]^e  to  Dedmus 
Brutus,  then  a  young  man;  giving  him  orders 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  parties  abroad,  and 
to  continue  to  harass  the  country  as  he  himself 
had  done. 

Having  taken  these  measures  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  CsBsar,  with  a 
few  attendants,  made  haste  to  pass  in  a  difierent 
direction  to  Vienna  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  party  of  horse,  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed at  that  phce  to  wait  his  orders;  and, 
under  this  escort,  without  halting  by  day  or  by 
ni^ht,  he  passed  by  Bibracte^  and  the  country  of  the 
Lmgones,^  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  his  army  on 
the  Seine,  and  while  he  was  yet  supposed  to  be 
in  Auyergne,  had  actually  assembled  his  legions 
which  had  been  distributed  on  the  course  of  that 
river, 

Vercingetorix  haying  notice  that  Cssar,  in 
this  manner,  had  PC^faed  him,  and  that  the  Ro- 
man army  on  the  Seine  was  in  motion,  perceived 
that  the  invasion  of  his  own  country  haa  been  no 
more  than  a  feint,  and  that  the  chief  force  of  the 
enemy  was  to  be  expected  from  a  different  quar- 
ter, he  resumed  the  operations  which  he  had  in- 
termitted on  the  Loire,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  a  post  in  the  territory  of  Bibracte, 
where  the  people  still  professed  themselves  to  be 
in  the  alliimce  of  the  Romans. 

Cssar,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing provisions  and  forage  so  early  in  the  sea- 
son, thought  himself  under  a  necessity  of  oppos- 
ing the  progress  of  the  enemy.  For  tliis  purpose 
he  left  his  Daggage,  under  the  guard  of  two  le- 
gions, at  Agencucum  ;*  and  from  thence,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  proceeded  to  Genabum,'o 
leaving  Trebonius  by  the  way  to  take  possession 
of  a  town  whkh  the  natives,  after  a  littte  show  of 
resistance,  had  surrendered. 

Upon  his  arrival  before  Genabum,  the  Grauls, 
who  were  in  arms  at  that  place,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  town ;  and  shutting  the  gates  against  the 
Romans  on  one  side,  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
the  bridge  of  the  Loire  on  the  other.  But  Cesar, 
having  notice  of  their  design,  forced  open  their 
gates,  and  overtook  them,  while  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the 
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narrow  sbnets  which  led  to  it,  put  tlie  greater 
port  to  the  sword,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
venging the  massacre  of  the  Roman  tnuilerB,  who 
had  been  cat  off  at  this  place,  ordered  that  the 
town  should  be  destroyed.  From  thence  he  pene- 
trated into  the  country  of  the  Biturigea,*  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire ;  and,  on  his  way  towards  Ava- 
ricum,3  the  capital  of  that  district,  forced  every 
place  that  opposed  his  passage. 

Vercingetorix,  observing  the  rapidprogress  of 
the  Romans,  and  knowing  that  the  Gaub,  beinff 
without  order  or  discipline,  could  not  withstand 
them  in  battle,  declined  an  engagement,  but  en- 
deavoured to  distress  the  enemy  by  delays  and 
want  of  provisions.  He  had  authority  enough 
with  his  own  people  to  persuade  them  to  lay  their 
country  waste  every  where  within  many  miles  of 
Cosar's  route.  Twenty  towns  of  the  Bituriges 
were  burnt  in  one  day.  Avaricum  alone,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Verdngetoriz,  and  at  the 
earnest  request  of  its  inhabitants,  who  undertook 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity,  was  spared. 

Thither,  accordingly,  Cssar  advanced  as  to  the 
onlv  prize  that  was  feft.  He  attacked  the  (daoe^ 
under  great  disadvantage^  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  that  was  entirely  laid  waste,  and  trusting 
for  the  daily  subaiatence  of  his  army  to  the  ^dui 
beyond  the  Loire,  who^  notwithstanding  their 
professions,  were  far  from  being  hearty  in  his 
cause,  or  dili^ut  in  sending  their  supplies  of 
provisions  to  ms  camp.  Such  as  they  sent  were 
intercepted  by  Vercingetorix,  who  had  occupied 
a  strong  post  with  his  army,  and  infested  the 
highways  with  his  parties.  In  these  circum- 
stances, CssaHs  army  was  sometimes  reduced  to 
great  distress,  he  himself,  to  pique  the  reeolution 
of  his  soldiers,  aiiected  a  wilUngness  to  raise  the 
sege,  whenever  they  were  pissed  to  intimate, 
that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer ;  **  We  are 
got  into  a  difficult  situation,"  he  lued  to  observe  ; 
**  if  the  troops  are  discouraged,  I  shall  withdraw." 
To  this  affected  tenderness  for  the  sufferings  of 
his  men,  he  was  every  where  answered,  with  in- 
treaties  that  he  would  not  dishonour  them,  by 
supposing  that  any  hardships  could  oblige  them 
to  forfeit  the  character  thev  nad  acc^uirea  by  the 
labour  of  so  many  suocessnil  campaigns.  He  ac- 
cordingly continued  the  attack  of  Avaricum  under 
all  his  discouragements. 

The  place  was  covered  on  two  sides  by  a  river 
and  a  morass,  and  was  accessible  only  on  toe  third. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  ingeniously  con- 
structed with  double  frames  of  wood,  having  com- 
partments or  pannels  filled  up  with  masonry  and 
U.m  blocks  of  stone.  The  masonry  secured  the 
timoer  from  fire,  and  the  frames  preserved  the 
masonry  against  the  effects  of  the  battering  ram, 
which  could  act  only  on  the  stones  contained 
within  a  single  pannel  or  division  of  the  frame, 
without  ruining  at  once  any  considerable  part  of 
the  wall,  or  efiecting  a  breach.  The  Roman  ar- 
my approached  to  this  wall  by  the  most  laborious 
and  difficult  methods  which  were  practised. 
They  began,  in  the  ancient  form  of  attack,  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  on  a  breadth  of  eighty-three 
feet,  to  lay  a  sloping  mound,'  which  rising  by  de- 
grees on  the  plam,  formed,  as  it  advanced,  an  easy 
ascent  to  the  level  of  the  battlements.  The  earth 
on  the  sides  of  this  mound  was  supported  by 
timbers,  hurdles,  and  faggots,  and  the  workmen 
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in  firont  were  covered  with  mantlets  and  moveable 
penthouses.  The  besie^,  that  they  might  sttU 
overtop  the  besiegers,  raised  their  walls  by  addi- 
tional frames  of  wood,  which  they  covered  with 
raw  hides,  as  a  security  against  the  burning  ar- 
rows and  shafts  which  were  darted  against  them. 

In  this  contest  the  works  on  both  sides  were 
raised  about  eighty  feet,  and  the  besieged  endea- 
voured to  keep  the  advantage  of  supenor  height, 
not  only  by  raising  their  own  walls^  but  likewise 
by  undermining  and  sinking  the  mound  of  the 
besiegers.  They  made  galleries  under  the  foun- 
datbn  of  their  own  wall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
enemy's  mound,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  earth  and  other  materials  from  below, 
as  fast  as  they  were  accumulated  above.  They 
came  from  their  sally-ports  on  different  udes  of 
the  mound,  and  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the 
wood  by  which  the  earth  was  supported.  In  all 
these  particulars  showing  that  they  possessed  the 
arts  or  defence  in  common  with  ancient  nations.* 
Vercingetorix,  in  the  mean  tfane,  continued  to 
harass  the  Roman  army  from  without,  uitercepted 
their  supply  of  provisions,' and,  by  means  of  the 
river  ana  tlie  morass,  maintained  his  communica- 
tion with  the  town,  and  sent  in  frequent  relief. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  Casar 
W  degrees  brought  forward  and  raised  his  mound 
of  approach  to  the  height  of  the  battlements;  so 
that  mr  a  single  assault  he  might  determine  the 
fate  of  the  town.  And  while  both  parties  were 
preparing  for  a  last  effort,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
as  he  freouently  did,  of  a  heavy  rain  to  make  his 
attack.  The  besieged,  as  he  supposed,  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  weather,  and  were  in  that  instant 
pot  off  their  guard.  He  got  possession  of  the 
iMittlements  with  little  resistance,  and  drove  the 
parties  who  manned  them  before  him  from  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants  formed  in  the  streets,  and 
the  Romans  who  had  entered,  extending  their  line 
to  right  and  left  afong  the  ramparta,  were  about 
to  occupy  the  battlements  over  the  whole  dreum- 
ference  of  the  plaoe^  when  the  garrison,  observing 
their  dan^r,  b^gan  to  escape  by  the  gatea.  In 
the  confusion  that  f<rilowed,  the  town  was  sacked, 
and  could  make  no  resistance.  Of  forty  thousand 
persons  who  had  taken  shelter  in  it,  no  more  than 
eight  hundred  escaped.  This  massacre  was  joined 
to  that  lately  perionned  at  Genabum,  under  the 

Sretenoe  of  completing  the  vengeance  which  was 
ue  for  the  murder  of  the  Roman  traden  who 
were  put  to  death  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  revolt. 

The  Gauls,  as  usual  on  every  calamitous  event, 
were  greatly  disheartened,  and  were  about  to  de- 
spair of  their  cause,  when  their  leader  reminded 
tnem,  that,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  they  had  re- 
served this  place  firom  the  general  devastation, 
and  had  themselves  undertaken  to  defend  it ;  that 
what  they  suffered  was  the  consequence  of  a  mis- 
take, and  naight  be  retrieved  by  abler  conduct 
His  authority  as  usual  rose  on  the  ill-success  of 
counsels  which  he  bad  not  approved,  and  brought 
an  accession  of  numbers  to  nis  standard. 

Cssar,  finding  a  corudderahle  supply  of  stores 
and  provisions  at  Avaricum,  remained  some  days 
to  relieve  and  to  refresh  his  army.  The  country 
around  him,  however,  being  entirely  laid  waste, 
or  occupied  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  it  became 
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neoeesary  foir  him  to  lepnw  die  Loire,  and  to  open 
his  communication  with  a  country  of  which  the 
inhabitantfl  still  profiMoed  to  be  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  having  had  their  possessions 
covered  by  the  river  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  in  their  late  devastations,  were^  still  in 
condition  to  supply  his  camp.  As  in  this  move- 
ment he  seemed  to  retire  and  to  give  up  the 
fffound  he  had  disputed  with  the  prince  of  the 
Arverni,  he  pretended  that  he  was  called  to  set- 
tle a  dispute  which  had  arisen  anions  the  ^dui, 
relating  to  the  succession  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
or  head  of  their  canton.  Having  repassed  to  the 
right  of  the  Loire  without  any  loss,  he  made  a 
demand  on  his  allies  of  that  side  for  ten  thousand 
men  on  fix)t,  and  all  the  horses  they  could  funush. 

He  now  had  enemies  on  every  quarter,  and  it 
was  good  policy  to  keep  them  divided,  and  to  oc- 
cupy them  separately.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
four  legions  towards  the  Seine ;  while  he  himself 
took  the  route  of  Noviodunum,*  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Loire  and  Allier;  and  there  leaving  ^ia 
money,  spare  horses,  and  unnecessary  baegage, 
he  continued  his  march  on  the  banks  of  the  l^oher, 
with  intention  to  pass  that  river,  and  to  invade 
the  Arverni,  from  whom  this  revolt  had  orijginated, 
and  whose  chief  was  now  at  the  head  of  it.  This 
prince,  knowing  that  the  river  Allier  is  never 
fordable  till  autumn,  and  till  the  melting  of  snows 
on  the  Cevennes  begin  to  abate,  ordered  all  the 
bridges  upon  it  to  m  demolished,  and  hoped  to 
prevent  tne  Romans  from  passing  it  during  the 
greater  part  of  summer.  As  soon  as  Cssar 
marched  from  Noviodunum,  he  presented  himself 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  regulated 
his  motions  by  that  of  the  enemy.  The  two  ar- 
mies commonly  decamped,  marched  and  encamp- 
ed again  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and  Cssar  never 
affected  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gauls,  till  he 
saw  an  opportunity  to  do  so  with  advantage. 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
Allier  haa  been  but  imperfectly  destroyed ;  most 
of  the  piles  wero  yet  fast  in  the  ground,  and  ap- 
peared above  water ;  so  that  a  passage  might  be 
effected  in  a  few  hours.  The  country  around 
was  woody,  and  furnished  cover,  or  a  place  of 
ambush,  to  any  number  of  men.  From  these 
circumstances  Cssar  conceived  the  design  to 
over-reach  the  enemy.  He  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion as  usual,  but  himself  remained  with  a  suf- 
ficient detachment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ruined  bridge,  which  he  meant  to  repair.  In  order 
that  the  Grauls  might  not  be  led  to  suspect  that 
any  part  of  his  army  was  left  behind,  he  ordered 
that  those  who  were  to  move  should  divide,  and 
present  the  same  number  of  separate  bodies,  the 
same  distinction  of  colours  and  standards,  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  show  on  a  march  of  the 
whole  army ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  knew  that 
the  Gauls  would  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  his 
people,  in  order  to  hasten  and  increase  their  dis- 
tencc^  he  ordered  them  to  make  a  quicker  and  a 
longer  march  than  usual.  When  he  supposed 
that  this  feint  or  stratagem  had  taken  its  full 
eflect,  he  be^n  to  work  on  the  piles  which  were 
left  in  the  nver,  and  in  a  few  hours  repaired  the 
bridge  so  effectually,  that  he  passed  with  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  he  had  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  instantly  fortified  a  post  to  cover  tnem 


5  Nevers. 


on  the  opposite  bank.  From  thence  he  sent  or- 
ders to  recall  the  main  body ;  and  before  the  ene- 
my were  apprised  of  his  design,  had  re-united  all 
his  forces  on  the  lefl  of  the  river. 

Vercinfetoriz,  as  soon  as  he  had  intelligence 
that  the  Komans  had  passed  the  Allier,  fellback 
to  Gergovia,'  the  capital  of  his  own  principality,  in 
order  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  that  place. 
It  being  situated  on  a  height  having  an  ascent 
of  above  a  mile  from  the  plain,  and  surrounded 
by  other  hills,  which  made  pert  of  the  same  rid^ 
bie  oidered  a  stone  wall  to  be  built  six  feet  high 
about  half  way  up  the  ascent  to  the  town,  and 
encamped  as  many  as  the  space  could  contain 
within  the  circuit  of  this  wall.  He  occupied  the 
other  hills  at  the  same  time  with  separate  bodies, 
having  communications  with  each  other  and  with 
the  to^'^*  By  tMs  disposition  Cssar  found  all  the 
approaches  of  the  place  commanded,  and  no  pos- 
obility  of  investmg  the  whole  by  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  or  by  any  chain  of  posts.  He  pitched 
his  camp  at  some  distance  from  the  fix>t  of  the 
hill,  and  from  thence  in  a  few  days  got  possession 
of  a  height  in  his  way  to  the  town,  on  which  he 
posted  two  legions,  with  a  line  of  communication, 
fortified  on  U>th  ite  fianks,  leading  from  this  ad- 
vanced station  to  his  main  encampment 

In  this  posture  Cssar  foresaw,  that  all  the 
heighto  in  his  neighbourhood  being  in  possession 
of  Die  enemy,  while  he  pressed  upon  the  town, 
he  himself  might  be  hemmed  in,  and  cut  off  from 
all  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  To  preserve  his  communication,  there- 
fore, with  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  he  ordered 
his  allies  from  the  opposite  side  of  these  rivere  to 
advance  with  the  forces  he  had  formerly  required 
of  them,  to  occupy  the  country  in  his  rear,  and  to 
cover  his  convoys.  They  accordingly  took  the 
field ;  but  their  leaders  having  been  for  some  time 
inclined  to  &vour  the  genersd  cause  of  the  Gauhi^ 
they  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  their  intentions.  Being  arrived  within 
thirty  miles  of  Cssar*  s  army,  they  halted ;  and. 
upon  a  report  which  was  industriously  sprraa 
amongst  them,  that  he  had  murdered  some  of 
their  oountrjrmen  who  were  already  in  his  camp^ 
they  put  all  the  Romans  in  their  company  to 
death,  and  took  measures  to  join  their  country- 
men who  were  assembled  lor  the  defence  of 
Gergovia.  They  had  not  yet  moved  to  execute 
this  resolution,  when  Cssar  had  notice  of  what 
was  intended,  and  with  his  usual  diligence  ar- 
rived, afler  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  with  four  le- 
gions and  all  his  cavalry,  m  time  to  prevent  ite 
effects.  He  presented  himself  as  a  friend ;  and 
thinking  it  safest  for  the  present  to  disguise  hie 
resentment,  he  produced  into  public  view  all  the 
persons  who  were  said  to  have  been  killed  by  his 
orders,  convinced  such  as  had  been  deceived  of 
their  error,  and  brought  them,  with  the  seeming 
cordiatity  of  allies,  to  liis  camp. 

Cssar  made  a  merit  with  the  iEdui  of  this  act 
of  clemency  towards  their  people ;  but  found  that 
the  spirit  of  defection  was  not  confined  to  th«se. 
detechmente ;  that  it  had  prvaded  the  nation ; 
that  the  violence  committed  in  the  camp  was  an 
effect  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  whole 
people;  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  measures^ 
nis  purveyors  ana  commissaries  had  been  assault- 
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ed  and  |nllaged  even  where  they  thought  them- 
selves secure,  as  in  a  friend's  countTy ;  and  that 
he  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  afTections  of  any 
nation  in  Graul. 

The  leaders  of  the  JEdm,  however,  on  hearing 
of  the  lenity  that  was  shown  to  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  were  in  the  power  of  CflBsar,  pretended  to 
return  to  their  duty ;  and  C«aar,  not  to  break  at 
once  with  the  only  supposed  ally  which  remained 
to  him  beyond  the  Cevennes,  anected  to  consider 
the  late  disorders  as  the  effect  of  a  mere  popular 
tumult,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  rely  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  state  itself  for  the  reparation 
of  wrongs  which  a  few  ill-advised  persons  of 
their  country  had  committed. 

This  able  commander  appears,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  have  trusted  greatly  to  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  that  of  his 
own  reputation  and  conduct  as  a  ^neral.  His 
confidence  in  both  was  required  m  the  highest 
degree  to  support  him  in  continuing,  or  even  in 
attempting,  a  siege  under  his  present  difficulties, 
beset  by  numerous  enemies,  woo  were  in  appear- 
ance ably  conducted ;  while  he  himself  was  de- 
serted by  those  who  were  reputed  his  friends. 

In  his  last  march  to  repress  the  defection  of  his 
alliea,  he  had  left  his  camp  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  defended  only  by  two  legions 
against  the  whole  force  of  so  many  nations  as 
were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Gergovia. 
These  seized  their  opportunity  in  his  abwnce, 
made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  must  have  prevailed, 
if  he  had  not  returned  with  the  utmost  celerity  to 
relieve  his  camp. 

With  the  same  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  his  men,  Cesar  soon  afterwards  maae  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  wall,  which,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  Grauls  had  built  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  which  led  to  the  town ;  and  having  made  a 
feint  on  the  opposite  side  with  part  of  his  horse, 
ioined  by  the  followers  of  the  army  mounted  on 
tiorseback,  who  showed  themselves  at  a  distance 
to  appear  like  cavalry,  he  drew  the  enemy  from 
the  place  ho  meant  to  attack,  actually  passed  the 
wall,  and  made  himself  master  of  part  of  their 
camp.  A  few  of  hb  men  penetrated  even  into 
the  town;  but  not  being  supported  were  sur- 
rounded and  slain ;  even  those  who  had  succeeded 
at  first  under  favour  of  the  feint  by  which  he  had 
drawn  oflT  the  enem^,  were,  upon  the  return  of 
the  Gauls  to  the  defence  of  their  camp,  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  In  consequence  of  this 
defeat,  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Cssar 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege. 

In  order  to  begin  his  retreat  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  fear,  he  formed  his  army  two  days 
successively  on  the  plain  before  his  entrenchment, 
and  offered  the  enemy  battle.  On  the  third  day 
he  decamped;  and,  with  the  credit  he  derived 
from  this  species  of  defiance  or  challenge,  in  three 
days  he  arrived  at  the  Allier,  repaired  nis  bridge, 
and  repassed  undisturbed  by  tne  enemy.  His 
passage,  of  the  same  river,  a  short  time  before, 
^was  esteemed  as  a  victory,  and  his  return,  with- 
out having  nined  any  advantage,  and  merely  for 
the  safety  (U  his  army,  was  undoubtedly  consi- 
dered as  a  defeat.  Tne  low  state  of  his  rortunes, 
checked  and  baffled  by  a  Gaulish  leader,  yet  a 
youth,  and  unexperienced^  encouraged  the  na- 
tions on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  even  while  he  was 
advancing  towards  them,  to  declare  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Gaul ;  and  as  a  coxamcncement  of  hostility, 


they  carried  ofiTor  rifled  the  treasure  be  kept  for 
the  pay  of  his  army,  and  seized  a!ll  the  spare  hones 
and  bagffage  which  he  had  left  at  Noviodtmum,! 
as  at  a  place  of  security  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Allier  and  the  Loire. 

He  himself  was  yet  inclosed  between  these 
two  rivers^  having  enemies  on  every  side,  and  no 
magazines  or  stores  for  the  supply  of  ms  army. 
He  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  fall  back 
on  the  province  of  Naiboime ;  but  the  danger  t» 
which  ne  roust  expose  Labienua,  commanam^  a 
division  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Seine,  ue 
difficulty  of  passing  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
then  occupied  by  ms  enemies,  and  the  discredit 
which  his  arms  must  incur  from  such  a  retreat; 
prevented  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vance ;  passed  the  Loire  by  a  ford  above  its  oon> 
fluenoe  with  the  Allier;  found  a  oonaidentble 
supply  of  provisions  and  forage  in  the  country  of 
the  ^dui,  and  continued  his  march  from  thence 
to  the  Seine. 

•Labienus,  with  the  troops  he  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  had  besie^  Lutetia,  the  original 
germ  from  which  the  city  of  Paris  has  grown, 
then  confined  to  a  small  island  in  the  Seine,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  siege,  when  he 
heard  of  Ciesar's  retreat  from  Geigovia,  of  the  de- 
fection of  the  ^dui,  and  of  preparations  which 
were  making  by  the  nations  on  his  right  against 
himself.  In  theae  circumstances^  he  laid  ande  his 
design  on  Lutetia,  and  ascended  by  the  left  of  the 
Seine  to  the  country  of  the  Senones,  through 
which  Cssar  was  now  advancing  to  meet  him. 
In  passing  the  river  at  Melodunum,'  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy,  but  obtained  a  considerable 
victory ;  and,  with  the  credit  of  this  event  in  his 
favour,  continued  his  march  to  a  place  which  is 
now  called  Sens,  near  to  which  he  was  soon  af- 
terwards joined  by  Cesar. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  re-uniting  their 
forces  on  the  Seine,  Vercingetorix  had  oaswd  the 
Loire,  and  held  a  general  convention  of^the  Gaud- 
ish  nations  at  Bibracte.  He  was  attended  by  de- 
puties of  all  the  cantons  from  the  Moselle  to  the 
Loire,  except  the  Treviri,  Remi,  and  Lingones.* 
The  first  stood  in  awe  of  the  Germans,  who 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  The  two  last 
professed  an  attachment  to  the  Romania  who 
were  stiU  masters  of  the  field  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  leader  of  the  Ghiulish  confederacy  bein^ 
at  this  meetiiur  confirmed  in  his  command,  made 
a  requisition  for  an  augmentation  of  force,  chiefly- 
of  cavalry,  and  accordingly  increased  this  part  of 
his  army  to  fifteen  thousand.  To  the  end  that 
he  might  give  the  Romans  sufficient  occupation 
in  their  own  defence,  he  projected  two  separate 
invasions  of  the  province  of^^Narbonne:  one  to 
be  executed  by  the  nations  which  lav  between 
the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  towards  Thoulouse; 
the  other,  firom  the  Soane  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Loire,  towards  Greneva  and  the  left  of  the 
Rhone.  He  himself,  though  still  determined  to 
avoid  any  general  action,  was  to  harass  the  enem  j 
in  their  movements^  and  to  cut  off  their  tappliea 
ofprovisiona. 

Cesar,  on  his  part,  wished  to  open  his  com- 
munication with  the  Roman  province,  that  he 
might  have  access  to  cover  it  against  the  dengns 
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of  the  enemy,  and  to  avail  himself  of  its  resources 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  return,  by  the 
SoaAe  and  the  Rhone,  through  a  level  country 
which  was  in  (possession  of  the  enemy,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  inferior  in  cavalry.  lie  sent  into 
Germany  for  a  reinforcement  of  horse;  and  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  continent  being  al- 
ready sensible,  that  wherever  they  were  admitted 
to  act  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  they  were  qualifying 
themselves  to  act  as  masters,  without  scruple  be- 
stowed their  services  for  or  asainst  any  cause ; 
two  thousand  of  them  joined  Ciesar,  but  so  ill 
mounted  that  he  was  obliged  to  supply  them  with 
horses,  by  borrowing  such  as  belonged  to  his 
officers  of  infiintry,  and  as  many  as  could  be 
spared  from  his  cavalry.  To  compensate  their 
defect  in  horse,  the  men  were  brave,  and,  in 
many  of  the  opera^ons  which  followed,  turned 
the  event  of  belttles,  and  detenflined  the  fiite  of 
th<v  war. 

The  Roman  army  being  thus  reinforced,  Cesar 
began  his  march  to  the  southward ;  and  having 
passed  the  heights  at  the  sources  of  the  Seine, 
found  the  Gaub  already  posted  in  three  separate 
divisions,  contiguous  to  the  different  routes  he 
might  take,  with  numerous  flying  bodies  of  horse, 
reuly  to  harass  him  in  any  movement  he  ^ould 
make  in  their  presence.  By  continuing  his  march, 
he  soon  gave  their  leader  an  opportunity  to  try 
his  fortune  in  a  sharp  encounter,  in  which  the 
whole  cavalry  of  both  armies  came  to  be  engaged. 
The  Grauls  were  routed  chiefly  by  the  valour  and 
address  of  the  Grermans,  to  whom  Cesar  im- 
puted his  victory.  This  event  was  decisive  in 
respect  to  the  cavalry,  that  part  of  both  armiee 
on  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fate  of  the 
war  must  turn.  And  Vercingetoiix,  not  to  ex- 
pose his  infiintiy  to  the  necessity  of  a  general 
action,  iustantly  retired  to  the  heights  from  which 
the  Seine,  and  a  number  of  other  rivers  which 
mix  with  it  before  its  confluence  with  the  Mame, 
have  their  source.  Cesar,  no  longer  apprehen- 
sive of  the  enemy*s  hone,  resumed  the  confidence 
with  which  he  always  pursued  his  advantages^ 
and  followed  his  flying  enemy  into  this  retreat. 

Vercingetorix,  with  his  very  numerous  army, 
took  post  at  Alcsia,  a  place  raised  on  a  hill  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers ;  the  point  on  which  it 
stood  being  the  termination  of  a  ridge  which  se- 
parated the  channels  by  which  these  rivers  de- 
scended to  the  plain.  The  fields  on  one  side  were 
level,  on  the  other  mountainous.  The  Grauls 
were  crowded  together  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  of  Alesia,  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
in  that  position  thought  themselves  secure  from 
any  attack.  But  not  aware  of  the  resources,  en- 
terprise, and  genius  of  their  enemy,  while  they 
enaeavoured  to  render  themselves  inaccessible, 
they  had  got  into  a  place  in  which  they  might 
be  cooped  up;  and  Cesar  immediately  be^an 
to  surround  tnem,  making  a  proper  distribution 
of  his  army,  and  erop&ying  working  parties 
at  once  on  a  cliain  of  twenty-three  posts  and 
redoubts. 

Vercingetorix,  though  too  late,  perceiving  the 
enemy's  &sign,  sent  his  cavalry  to  collect  what 
provisions  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring 
country ;  but  these  troops,  in  consequence  of  their 
late  defi»t,  not  being  able  to  keep  the  field  against 
the  Roman  and  German  horse,  he  ^powd  to 
diminish  the  oonstlmption  within  his  lines  by 


dismissing  them  altogether,  giving  them  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  best  of  theur  way  to  their  seve- 
ral cantons,  and  there  to  represent  the  situation 
in  which  they  had  left  the  army,  and  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  a  great  and  speedy  effort  from  every 
quarter  to  relieve  it  He  had  eighty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  and  might  be  able  to 
subsist  them  for  thirty  days,  and  no  longer. 

Cesar,  from  the  enemy's  having  sent  away 
their  cavalry,  concluded  that  they  meant  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  to  remain  m  their  present 
situation  until  they  should  be  relieved.  With  little 
apprehension  of  disturbance,  therefore,  firom  with- 
in his  lines,  he  proceeded  to  execute  amazing 
works ;  at  once  to  secure  his  prey  and  to  cover 
himself  against  any  attempts  wnich  might  be 
made  to  rescue  them.  This  great  commander 
owed  many  of  his  distinguished  successes  to  the 
surprising  works  which  ne  executed ;  so  far  ex- 
ceeding the  fears  or  apprehensions  of  his  enemy, 
that  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  forced 
into  difficulties  with  which  they  were  not  prepared 
to  contend. 

The  Roman  armies. in  general,  and  those 
which  served  under  Cesar  in  particular,  had 
learned  to  make  war  with  the  {>ick-ax  and  the 
shovel,  no  less  than  with  the  javelin  and  the 
sword,  and  were  inured  to  prodigies  of  labour  as 
well  as  of  valour.  In  the  present  case  they  were 
made  to  execute  lines  or  ciicumvallation  and 
countervallation  over  an  extent  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles.  They  began  with  digging,  quite 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  ditch  twenty  feet 
wide,  with  perpendicular  sides,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  surprise  from  the  town.  ^  At  the  dis- 
tance of'^four  hundred  feet  from  this  ditdi,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  missilM,  was 
drawn  the  line  of  countervallation,  consisting  of 
a  ditch  fifteen  wide,  and  a  rampart  twelve  feet 
high,  furnished,  as  usual,  with  a  palisade.  At  a 
proper  distance  from  this  first  line  which  fronted 
the  town,  so  as  to  leave  a  proper  interval  for  the 
lodgement  and  forming  of  nis  army,  he  drew 
another  line,  consisting  of  the  same  parts  and  di- 
mensions, fronting  Xhe  field.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  part  of  Uicse  works  were  upon 
the  hills,  and  part  in  the  hollows  or  valleys ;  and 
the  ditches,  wherever  the  level  permitted,  or 
could  not  cany  ofif  the  water,  were  allowed  to  be 
fiUed. 

As  he  had  reason,  at  least  after  the  distress  of 
a  blockade  began  to  be  felt,  to  expect  from  a  gar- 
rison, which  exceeded  his  own  army  in  numberB^ 
the  most  vigorous  sallies  from  within;  and,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  all  the  Gaulish  nations  in 
behalf  of  their  friends,  every  eilbrt  that  could  be 
made  from  without ;  and  as  his  own  army,  con- 
sisting of  no  more  than  sixty,  thousand  men. 
could  not  equally  man,  in  every  place,  works  or 
such  extent,  he  Uiought  it  necessary  to  cover  hia 
lines  with  every  species  of  outwork  then  practised 
in  the  art  of  attack  or  defence,  the  cippi,  lili^ 
and  the  stimuli. 

The  first  were  forked  stakes,  or  large  branches 
of  trees  planted  in  rows  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
five  feet  wide,  bound  together  to  prevent  their 
being  pulled  up  separately,  and  cut  short  and 
pointea  to  wound  the  enemy  who  should  attempt 
to  was  them. 

The  second,  or  lilie,  consisted  of  single  stakes 
sharpened  and  made  hard  in  the  fire,  planted  in 
the  bottom,  of  tapering  or  conical  holes,  of  which 
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there  were  many  rows  placed  in  qnincnnz;  so 
that  a  penon  who  had  paned  in  the  interval  of 
any^  two  must  neceuaiily  fall  into  a  third.  This 
device  was  commonly  masked  or  concealed  with 
■lender  hrushwood  covered  with  earth. 

The  last,  or  the  stimuli,  were  wooden  shafts 
set  in  the  ground  and  stuck  thick  with  barhed 
hookfl^  to  nsten  or  tear  the  flesh  of  those  who 
attempted  to  pass  them  in  the  night,  or  without 
the  neoessaiy  precautions. 

All  these  several  works^  it  appears,  the  Roman 
army  completed,  oonsideiably  within  the  thirty 
days  for  wnich  Yercingetorix  had  computed  that 
hiB  provisions  miffht  last  Both  parties  concern- 
ed in  this  blocka£,  without  any  attempt  to  hasten 
the  event,  seemed  to  wait  for  the  several  circum- 
stances on  which  they  relied  for  the  issue.  Cssar 
trusted  to  the  efiects  of  fiunine,  and  the  Grauls  to 
the  assistance  of  their  friends,  who  were  in  reality 
assembling  in  great  numbers  firom  every  quarter 
to  effect  their  relief.  They  are  said  to  Kave  mus- 
tered at  Bibractei  no*  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  with  eight  thousand  horse. 
But  if  these  numben  are  not  exagserated,  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  proof  how  mr  those  na- 
tions were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  armies  really  turn.  The  supreme 
command  of  this  multitude  was  given  to  Comius, 
a  chieftain  of  one  of  the  northern  cantons,  who 
having  some  time  made  war  in  conjunction  with 
the  Romans,  owed  the  rank  which  ne  held  in  his 
own  countnr  to  the  favour  of  Cnsar,  but  could 
not  resist  the  contagbn  of  that  general  ardour 
with  which  his  countrymen  now  rose  to  recover 
their  freedom. 

While  this  great  hoit  was  aiisembling^  the  un- 
happ^  garrison  of  Alesia  received  no  tidings  of 
relief.  Thdr  provisions  being  near  exhausted, 
they  began  to  despair  of  succour.  A  council  was 
held  to  deliberate  on  their  conduct,  and  to  form 
some  plan  of  escape.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  surrender  themselves,  and  to 
implore  the  victor's  mercy.  Others^  that  they 
should  make  a  general  sally,  endeavour  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escape  or  pe- 
rish with  swords  in  their  hands.  Critoenatus,  a 
warrior  of  rank  from  the  canton  of  the  Arvemi,^ 
treated  the  opinion  of  those  who  proposed  to 
surrender  as  mean  and  dastardly;  that  of  the 
second,  as  brave  rather  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  "Bravery,"  he  said,  "does  not  consist 
in  sudden  efforts  of  impatience  and  despair,  but 
in  firmly  etiduring  for  any  length  of  tune  what 
the  circumstances  of  war  may  require.  Shall  we 
think  merely,  because  vv  have  no  communication 
with  our  friends,  that  they  have  deserted  us,  and 
do  not  intend  to  make  any  effiirt  to  save  usl 
Against  whom  do  you  think  Cosar  hath  con- 
itrooted  so  many  works  in  his  rearl  Affainst 
whom  does  he  man  them  in  your  sight  with  so 
much  cani  He  has  intelligence^  al^ugh  you 
have  not,  that  a  powerful  anhy  is  preparing  to 
relieve  you.  Take  courage^  ana  wait  the  coming 
of  your  (nends.  Even  if  your  provisbns  riioula 
ft]],  the  example  of  former  times  will  pcnnt  out  a 
resource.  Your  ancestors,  being  surrounded  by 
the  armies  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones, 
rather  than  surrender  themselves,  fed  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  unserviceable  in  the 
war;  and  by  this  expedient  hold  out  till  the  cne- 
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my  was  obliged  to  retire.  And  yet,  on  that  oc>- 
casion.  our  ancestore  had  less  cause  than  we  have 
to  make  every  effort  of  constancy  and  fortitude. 
Their  enemies  were  passing,  and  meant  only  to 

Slunder  a  country  which  the;^  were  soon  toaban- 
on ;  our  enemies  come  to  bind  us  in  perpetual 
chains,  and  to  establish  a  dominion  at  which  hu- 
man nature  revolts." 

The  Gauls  kept  their  resolution  to  hold  ont, 
but  rejected  the  means  that  were  proposed  to 
supply  Uieir  necessities,  or  reserved  them  for  a 
time  of  greater  extremity.  The  proposition  of 
Critognatus  is,  by  Cesar,  who  was  himself  the 
unprovoked  author  of  so  much  distress,  and  who 
continued,  without  remorse,  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion at  tiie  expense  of  so  much  blood,  mentioned 
with  horror  as  an  act  of  ne&rious  cruelty.'  So 
much  are  men  affected  with  appearances  which 
shodL  the  imagination  more  than  with  the  ml 
measure  of  what  is  hurtful  to  mankind.  What 
followed,  however,  was  probably  no  less  cruel^on 
the  part  of  the  GrauUah  army  than  it  was  on  the 
part  of  Cssar;  the  first,  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  food,  turned  out  the  women,  children,  and 
unarmisd  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy ;  and  Ciesar,  in  order  to  aocumulato 
the  sufiermgs  of  the  besieged,  would  neither  re- 
lieve nor  suffer  them  to  pass.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances we  may  presume,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned,  that  they  must  have  peiisheid  a  specta- 
cle of  extreme  anguish  and  suffering  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extremities,  Comius,  with 
the  united  force  of  the  Gaulish  nations,  at  last 
appeared  for  Che  relief  of  Alcsia,^  and  with  their 
multitudes  covered  the  neighbouring  hills.  Being 
favoured  by  die  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were 
enabled  to  advance  within  five  nundred  paces,  or 
less  than  half  a  mile,  of  Cesar's  lines.  On  tbo 
following  day  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  began  to 
act  The  Gaulish  horse,  trusting  to  their  supe- 
riority in  number,  or  to  the  defensive  plan  which 
the  Romans  were  likely  to  follow  on  the  present 
occasion,  drew  forth  on  the  plain  below  the  town^ 
and  proposed  to  encourage  their  friends  by  braving 
the  enemy.  Coisar  thought  it  necessary  to  repd 
this  species  of  insult,  and  sent  his  cavalry  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  An  action  began  about 
noon,  and  lasted  till  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when 
the  Gaulish  horse,  who  till  then  had  maintained 
the  fight  with  great  obstinacy  and  valoyr,  being 
taken  ui  flank  by  the  Germans  in  Cfesar's  service, 
were  obUged  to  ^ve  way.  Both  sides,  on  this 
occasion,  nad  mixed  parties  of  infantry  with 
their  horse;  and  the  Gbuluh  foot,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  action,  being  now  abandoned  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  fled  m  the  utmost  confusion 
to  the  rear  of  their  own  army. 

After  this  acdon  nothing  passed  for  a  day  and 
a  night ;  but  it  appeared  Uiat,  during  this  time, 
the  Gaulish  army  m  the  field  were  coUecting  &g> 
gots  and  hurdles  to  fill  up  the  trenches  of  Cfnsar, 
and  preparing  graplings  to  tear  down  the  pali- 
sade and  the  parapet;  and  that  the^  only  waited 
till  these  preparations  should  be  finished  to  make 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  They  ao- 
corjingly  came  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  with  a  great  shout,  the  only  signal  they  sup- 
posed could  be  understood  by  their  friends  m 
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k)wii,  gave  a  general  ananlt  on  Cssar*!  line  of 
circumvallation,  as  fiir  as  their  numbers  could 
embrace  it,  and  without  any  choice  of  place. 

Cffisar  had  assigned  to  every  legion  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  men  their  station,  and  had  repeat- 
edly, to  render  them  famiUar  with  his  disposition, 
^ven  the  alarm,  and  taught  them  to  repair  to 
their  posts ;  he  had  plac^  Mark  Antony  and 
Trebonius,  with  a  body  of  reserve,  to  succour 
anj  part  of  the  lines  that  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  forced.  So  prepared,  he  now  received,  with- 
out any  surprise,  the  general  assault  of  the  Crauls. 
His  men  suffered  considerably  from  the  first 
shower  of  missiles  that  came  from  so  numerous 
aa  enemy;  but  as  soon  as  the  assailants  ad- 
vanced to  the  outworks,  and  felt  themselves  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  which  had  been  laid  for 
them,  and  against  which  they  had  taken  no  pre- 
caution, they  were  sensible  that  they  fought  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  desisted  at  once  &m  this 
rash  and  inconsiderate  attempt. 

The  b^eged,  in  anxious  expectation  of  what 
was  to  pass  m  the  field,  hearing  the  shout  that 
was  raised  by  their  firienda,  returned  it  to  make 
known  their  intention  to  co-operate  in  every 
attack,  and  instantly  begun  to  employ  the  pre- 
parations which  they  likewise  had  made  to  fill  up 
the  trenches,  or  force  the  lines.  They  continued, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  to  cast  such 
materials  as  they  could  throw  into  the  broad 
ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but,  when  day  ap- 
peared, seeing  that  their  friends  had  retired,  with- 
out making  any  impression  on  the  exterior  line, 
they  too,  not  to  expose  themselves  in  an  attempt 
in  which  they  were  not  to  be  seconded,  withdrew 
to  their  station  on  the  hilL 

From  tliis  disappointment  the  Gaul%  both 
within  and  without  the  blockade^  were  sensible 
of  their  error  in  havmg  made  an  attack  before 
they  had  examined  the  enemy's  works.  To  cor- 
rect this  mistake,  the^  visited  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  Cesar's  hues.  They  observed,  in  a 
particular  place,  that  the  exterior  line  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  hill  which  it  could  not  embrace  with- 
out making  a  great  circuit  That  Cnsar.  to 
avoid  so  great  an  addition  to  his  labour,  ana  so 
omcik  outline  to  defend,  had  encamped  two  le- 
gions in  that  place  with  their  usual  entrench- 
ment, which  formed  a  kind  of  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  trustin|g  to  this  camp  as  a  re- 
doubt that  would  connect  his  defences  on  that  side. 

This  place  was  chosen  by  the  Ghiuls  for  a  se- 
cond ana  better  concerted  attempt  than  the  first ; 
and  they  determined,  instead  of  ttuB  night  to  make 
thevr  attack  at  noon-da^r,  when  toe  enemy  were 
most  likely  to  be  off  their  guard.  Fije-and-fifty 
thousand  men  weie  selectM  for  this  service ;  and 
they  began  their  march  eariy  in  the  night  ar- 
riveid  at  thur  nound  before  break  of  day,  and  lay 
concealed  under  a  ridge  of  hUls  till  noon.  At 
this  time  they  came  forward,  furnished  not  only 
with  grappling  irons  to  tear  down  the  palisade^ 
which  was  formed  on  the  parapet,  but  with  hur- 
dles and  faggots  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  to  smo- 
ther the  stimuli  from  which  they  had  sufiered  so 
much  in  their  former  attacks. 

Caesar,  though  not  thrown  off  his  guard,  dther 
by  the  time  ot  the  day,  or  by  his  former  success, 
was  sensible,  that  he  was  now  attacked  in  his 
weakest  place.  He  ordered  Labienus  instantly, 
with  six  cohorts,  to  support  the  legions  that  were 
posted  in  that  station ;  and  as  he  had  reason  to 
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expect,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  assaolt,  both 
from  within  and  from  without  his  lines,  to  &- 
your  this  principal  attack,  he  ordered  every  sepa- 
rate body  to  its  post  of  alarm ;  and  he  himself 
with  a  considerable  reserve,  took  a  •station  from 
which  he  could  best  observe  the  whde^  and  be 
reedy  to  sustain  any  part  that  was  pressed.  He 
had  given  Labienus  instructions,  in  case  he  found 
that  the  lines  could  not  be  defended,  to  aally 
fort.h,  and  to  bring  the  action  to  an  issue^  in 
which  the  Romans  were  generally  found  to  nave 
an  advantage  by  mixing  with  tl!e  enemy  sword 
in  hand. 

The  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  on  the  heights 
of  Alesia,  onl;^  waiting  to  second  the  attempto  of 
their  friends  in  the  field,  b^gan  the  action  on 
their  part  nearly  about  the^  same  time )  and  the 
Romans,  being  alarmed  with  hostile  cries  and 
shouts,  at  once  both  in  their  front  and  in  their 
rear,  were  in  danger  of  being  seized  witha  panic, 
from  wiiich  the  test  troops,  on  occasion,  are  not 
exempted. 

Labienus  was  so  much  pressed  where  the 
Grants  made  theur  principal  enort,  that  Cesar  de- 
tached two  several  parties  from  his  reserve  to 
sustain  him.  Firet,  a  body  of  six  cohorts  under 
Decimus  Brutos,  and  afterwards  a  body  of  seven 
cohorts  under  Fabius.  At  length,  upon  receiv- 
ing information  that  Labienus  had  not  been  able 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  passing  the  intrencb- 
ment,  but  that  he  meant,  with  all  the  troops  who 
had  joined  him  fiom  different  stations,  amount- 
ing to  nine-and-thirt}^  cohorts,  to  make  a  general 
saOy  according  to  his  instruction^  and  to  mix 
with  the  enemy  sword  in  hand ;  he  himself  in- 
stantly moved  to  support  him. 

Ciesar  had,  by  tnis  time^  observed,  that  the 
enemy,  by  a  gross  misconduct,  had  made  no  feint 
or  no  attempt  on  any  other  part  of  the  lines  to 
fiivour  their  principai  attack;  and  he  therefora, 
with  those  he  still  retained  as  a  body  of  reserve, 
not  only  left  the  post  of  observation  he  had  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  but  ventured  even 
to  unfurnish  some  other  parts  of  the  line  as  he 
passed,  and  advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  join 
m  the  aally^  which  Labienus  was  alxmt  to  attempt 
In  his  coming  he  was  knoyni  from  afar  by  tne 
conspicuous  oress  which  he  generally  wore  in 
time  of  battle ;  and  his  arrival  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  reinforcement  which  ne  brought,  greatly 
animated  that  pert  of  his  army,  which  nadoegun 
to  despair  of  the  event  He  had,  m  this  critical 
moment,  with  his  usual  genius  and  presence  of 
mind,  ordered  his  cavahry  to  get  out  of  the  lines ; 
and,  while  the  foot  were  engaged  in  front,  to  take 
the  enemy  in  fiank  or  in  the  rear.  If  the  eyent 
had  been  otherwise  doubtful,  this  movement  afone^ 
it  is  probable,  must  have  secured  it  in  his  fitvour. 
The  Gauls,  although  in  the  attack  they  had  acted 
with  ardour ;  yet  Tost  Qourage  when  pushed  to 
defend  themsehres;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of 
Cesar's  cavalry  in  their  rear,  took  to  flight,  and 
were  punued  with  great  slaughter^ 

This  fliffht  at  once  dedded  the  fiite  of  both 
attacks;  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  shut  up  in 
Alesia,  and  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  come 
to  their  relief.  During  the  nignt,  those  in  the 
field,  discomfited  by  Uieir  repulse,  were  sepa- 
rating, leaving  their  chieftains,  and  dispersing,  in 
different  directions.  Many  fell  a  prey  to  the  par- 
ties who  were  sent  in  pursuit  oTthem.  Xhose 
from  within  the  lines,  who  had  suffered  so  long  a 
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blockade,  now  aeeirx  all  tbdr  hopes  of  relief  at 
an  end,  were  no  longer  dispoaed  to  contend  with 
their  fiite.  Vercinff-toriz  having  aasembled  the 
leadera  together,  told  chem,  Tha^  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken this  war,  not  from  motives  of  private 
ambition,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to  recover, 
if  he  could,  the  freedom  of  his  country,  so  he  was 
now  ready  to  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  safety  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  any  manner  they  thought 
proper  to  dispose  of  him,  whether  dead  or  ahve, 
was  willing  to  be  made  tiie  means  of  appeasing 
the  victor's  revenge. 

At  this  consultation  it  was  determined  to  sur- 
render; and  Vercingetorix  suffered  himself  to  be 
delivered  up.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  he 
received,  Cssar  is  silent ;  but  it  is  probable,  that, 


like  other  captive  chiefi^  on  racfa  occasions,  b* 
was  destined  to  grace  the  future  triumph  of  hia 
conqueror;  though,  upon  a  ftir  review  of  the 
parts  they  had  severally  acted,  likely  to  furnish  a 
comparison  not  altogether  to  his  advantage^  and 
in  some  respects  fit  to  obscure  his  glory. 

The  other  prisoners  also^  except  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  cantons  of  the  JEaui  and  Arvenu, 
underwent  the  ordinary  fate  of  captives;  and,  in 
this  capacity,  were  exposed  to  aale^  or  divided  as 
plunder  among  the  troops.  Conr  reserved  tha 
prisoners  of  the  .£dui  and  Arverni,  on  thb  occa- 
sion, to  serve  him  as  hosta^  in  securing  the 
submission  of  their  respective  cantons,  and  in 
obtaining  from  thence  an  immediate  supply  of 
provisions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Casar  remairu  in  Gatd— Pompey  assumes  Piso  into  the  office  of  Consul — Succession  of  Servius 
Sulpicius  and  M,  Claudius  Marcellus — ArrangcTnent  for  the  Provinces — Motion  to  recall  Oat^ 
sar — Continued  Debates  in  the  Senate — Operations  of  Catsar  in  GatU — Intrigues  in  the  City — 
Affairs  in  the  other  Provinces — Campaign  of  Cicero-^Succession  of  Consuls — Slate  of  Parties 
in  the  City  and  in  the  Senate — Arrival  of  Cccaar  in  Italy  in  the  Spring — Return  to  G<xul — 
Parts  with  two  Legions  to  Pompey  and  the  Senate — Alarm  of  Ctesar's  March — The  Consvl 
Marcellus  commits  his  Sword  to  Pompey. 


THE  seventh  and  the  most  difficult  canipaign 
of  the  war  in  Ghiul  being  now  at  an  end,  Caesar 
sent  Labienus,  with  two  legions  beyond  the 
Soane;'  Caius  Fabius,  with  two  more,  to  the 
heads  of  the  Marne  and  the  Meuae ;  other  offi- 
cers with  separate  bodies,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  legions,  into  different  stations  beyond  the 
Loire  and  towards  the  Gbronne ;  Cluintus  Tul- 
liua  Cicero,  with  some  other  officers,  to  a  station 
allotted  them  on  the  Soane,  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  magazines  and  the  supply  of  pro- 
yisions,  which  were  chiefly  transportetl  by  the 
navigation  of  that  river. 

Cesar  himself  having  now  no  other  object  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  securing  the  pos- 
session of^  a  country  so  populous  and  of  so  great 
extent,  from  which  he  might  draw  such  resources 
of  men  and  of  revenue,  as  must  pot  him  on  the 
foot  of  a  great  monarch,  determined  to  pass  the 
winter  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He  had  obtained 
a  dispensation  from  the  law  which  excluded  him 
from  the  consulate,  so  long  as  he  retained  his 
arm;|r ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  to  avail  himself 
of  ms  privilege,  he  resolved,  by  remaining  at  a 
distance^  as  much  as  possible  to  shun  the  notice 
of  such  parties  at  Rome  as  were  known  to  ob- 
serve his  proceeding  and  to  state  them  as  matter 
of  general  alarm.  He  nevertheless  did  not  suffer 
any  thing  of  moment  to  pass  in  the  city  without 
talung  some  part  by  ineans  of  his  agents  and  par- 
tizans,  and  was  continually  employed  in  gaining 
to  his  interests  all  those  w^o  were  likely  to  come 
into  office,  or  who,  by  their  personal  consideration, 
were  of  any  importance  .  m  the  state,  and  ever 
strove  to  exclude  from  office  such  as  were  disin- 
clined to  himself,  or  who  could  not  be  gained. 

Pompey  had  now,  for  some  months,  exercised 
the  office  of  sole  consul.    In  that  time  he  had,  m 
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some  measure,  restored  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  exercised  it  with  moderation.  He 
had  shown  himself  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  an 
excellent  prince,  though  ill  qualified  to  endure 
the  equality  which  is  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  a 
commonwealth.'  His  continual  deare  of  unpre- 
cedented honours  was  one  of  the  evils  that  dis- 
tressed the  republic.  This  evil,  however,  was 
partly  mitigate!  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
parted  with  power.  Having  enjoyed  his  present 
dignity  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  beginning 
of  August,  he  took  for  colleague  his  father-in- 
law  Metellus  Scipio,  suspending  the  prosecution 
under  which  he  then  lay,  for  bribery,  m  soliciting 
votes  at  a  preceding  election. 

The  newly  elected  colleague  of  Pompey,  desir- 
ous to  si^alize  his  administration  by  some  act  of 
reformation,  moved  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
act  in  which  Clodius  had  so  greatly  circumscribed 
the  power  of  the  censora ;  and  he  attempted  to 
revive  the  authorityof  this  magistracy,  but  m  vain. 
Few  citizens,  now  in  public  view,  could  bear  the 
rigorous  inspection  of  this  once  awful  tribunal,  as 
few  had  the  courage  to  undertake  or  to  exercise 
its  trust.  The  institution  accordingly  had  fallen 
into  dLsuse,  because  it  was  not  fitted  to  the  times. 
And  there  being  few  of  the  people  that  were  fit 
either  to  censure,  or  that  could  bear  to  he  cen- 
sured, it  was  not  in  the  power  of  laws  to  revive 
what  the  general  sense  and  manners  of  the  age 
had  abolished. 

Disorders  arimng  from  the  weakness  of  go- 
vernment had  come  to  that  extreme  at  which 
states  must  either  correct  themselves,  or  undewo 
some  fatal  change.  The  example  of  punish- 
ments inflicted,  and  of  prosecutions  still  carried  on 
against  persons  lately  m  office,  for  tbe  illegal  me- 
thods empk)yed  at  elections,  deterred  many  from 
offering  themselves  for  any  of  the  offices  ot  state ; 
and  the  late  law,  excluding  consuls^  pretors,  and 
other  magistrates  from  any  provuioal  appoint- 
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meats  ior  ^ve  yean  after  the  expintion  of  their 
term,  removed  one  powerful  motive  by  which 
dtizeiis  were  inducea  to  seek  for  such  honoun. 

At  the  election!  for  the  ensuine  year  only  three 
candidates  appeared;  M.  Marcellasj  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  and  M.  Cato:  all  of  them  snpposed  to  be 
of  the  senatorian  party ;  bnt  very  difierently  con- 
sidered by  those  who  now  endeavoured  to  rule  the 
state.  Maroeilus  had,  in  fact,  recommended  him- 
self to  Pompey;  and  Sulpicius,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  oeen  sained  by  Casar ;  and  both 
were  warmly  espoused  by  those  powerful  patrons 
in  the  present  contest  in  opposition  to  Cato, 
whose  success  might  have  proved  a  considerable 
obstruction  to  Cesai's  designs. 

It 'is  observed  of  this  competition,  that  it  was 
carried  on  without  bribenr  or  tumult  As  the 
competitors  were  sopposed  to  be  all  of  the  sena- 
torian party,  the  senators  thought  their  interest 
secure  whichever  of  the  candiiutes  should  pre- 
vaiL  And  as  the  senatoxian  party  divided  upon 
the  occasbn,  the  influence  of  Unsar  and  Pomi>ey 
easily  cast  the  balance  on  the  side  of  Sulfiicius 
and  Maroeilus.  Cato,  during  the  competition, 
continued  in  the  same  habits  of  friendship  as 
usual  with  both ;  and  when  the  choice  vrss  de- 
cided in  th^  &vour,  instead  of  withdrawing 
from  public  view,  as  vrss  common  under  such 
disappointments,  he  went  to  the  field  of  Mars  as 
usual  from  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  stript 
and  went  to  exercise,  and  continued  from  thence 
forward  to  frequent  the  forum  in  his  common 
undress.  To  those  who  condoled  with  him.  or 
pressed  him  to  continue  his  suit  for  anotJier 
year,  as  be  had  done  when  first  disappointed  of 
the  prstorship,  he  made  answer,  That  he  thought 
it  Was  the  pirt  of  a  good  man  to  undertakjs  the 
public  service,  whenever  he  was  intrusted  with 
It,  and  to  make  his  willingness  known,  but  not  to 
court  the  public  for  emplo3rments  as  a  fiivour  to 
himself  "The  people,"  he  said,  "at  the  time 
that  thejT  refased  me  the  prstorshia  were  under 
actual  violence :  in  this  case,  they  nave  made  a 
free  choice,  and  it  appears  that  I  must  either 
violate  my  ovm  mina,  or  renounce  their  good- 
will. My  own  mind  is  of  more  consequence  to 
me  than  their  fiivour ;  but,  if  I  retain  my  charac- 
ter, I  shall  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
consideration  from  persons  to  whom  it  is  not 
agreeable.") 

When  the  new  consuls  were  re- 
U.  C.  703.  ceived  into  ofiioe,  their  immediate 
Arv.  Ai^-  predecessors  being  by  Uie  late  act 
cSiiLMtr'  p«cludcd  for  five  years  fiom hoU- 
e$Uus,  Ctot.  mg  any  provincial  government,  it 
b^ame  necessary  to  fill  stations  of 
this  sort  with  those  who  had  ibrmeriy  been  in 
office,  and  who  hitherto  had  not  been  appointed 
to  any  command  m  the  provinces.  Accordingly 
Bibiilus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Casar  in 
his  consulate^  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Syria,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  Cicero 
was  named  to  succeed  Appius  Claudius  in  Cilida 
and  Cyprus,  Accius  Varus  was  appranted  pretor 
in  Africa,  and  P.  Cornelius  Spinther  in  Achaia. 
Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  dispensation 
from  the  law,  in  continuing  to  hold  by  his  lieu- 
tenants the  government  and  command  of  the 
army  in  Spain,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  con- 
sul in  the  city,  now  professed  an  intention  to 
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of  his  provinoe  in  penon,  and  b« 
[y  set  out  from  Rome  fat  this  purpose ;  but 
was  induced  to  suspend  his  joumer  oy  a  motion^ 
which  was  made  m  the  senate  by  MaroeUui^ 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  office  of  consul. 

Cesar  was  now  in  posscamon  of  a  very  im- 
portant privilege,  which  entitled  him  to  sue  ibr 
the  consulate,  without  resigning  the  command 
of  his  army.  His  view  in  coveting  this  privijeae; 
his  continual  augmentation  of  tM  troops  inms 
province ;  his  addrsss  in  attaching  the  army  to 
turaself;  his  insinuation;  his  liberality;  his  as- 
siduity to  gain  every  person  that  could  be  won, 
and  to  preclude  from  power  every  one  likely  to 
oppose  himself:  the  whole  tendency  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  enormous  power  he  had  acquired, 
becan  to  be  observed,  ana  gave  a  general  alarm. 
What  Cato  had  so  often  represented  to  no  pur- 
pose, b^gan  to  be  generally  perceived ;  and  per- 
sons^ formerly  the  least  attentive  to  the  wammgs 
they  received,  would  now  have  been  glad  to  re- 
move Casar  from  the  post  of  advantage  they  had 
given  him. 

The  greater  part  of  the  senate  had  become  re- 
VOJM  in  thebr  attendance,  and  rnzardless  even  of 
their  own  political  interests.  The  few  who  ex- 
erted themselve^  were. distracted  with  personal 
jealousies  and  distrust  of  each  other.  Cicero  in 
particular,  who  before  his  banishment  had  been 
strenuous  on  the  side  of  the  aristocracy,  now 
grown  timorous  from  the  sufierings  he  had-  in- 
curred, was  chiefly  attentive  to  his  own  safety, 
which  he  studied  oy  paying  his  court  to  the  pre- 
vailing powers.  There  was  no  bar  in  Cesar's 
way,  beside  the  great  consideration  and  the  jea- 
lousy of  Pompey,  who  had  assisted  him  in  pro- 
curing his  privilege  to  stand  for  the  consulate  in 
absence;  but  now  saw  its  tendency,  and  wished 
to  recall  it.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  with  the 
approbation  of  Pompey,  though  after  his  depart- 
ure from  Rome,  that  the  consul  Marcellus,  while 
the  senate  was  deliberating  on  the  other  removes 
and  appointments  in  the  provincial  governments, 
proposed  that,  the  war  in  Gkul  bemg  fini«h«Hl, 
Cssar  should  be  recalled ;  or.  if  his  finends  in- 
sisted on  his  being  continued  in  his  command, 
that  he  should  not  be  admitted  on  the  list  (rf"  can- 
didates for  the  consulate,  until  he  piesented  him- 
self personally  for  this  purpose. 

This  motion  gave  rise  m  the  senate  to  warm 
debates,  which  were  frequently  adjourned,  and  as 
often  resumed.  The  consul  Sulpidus,  supported 
by  numben  of  the  tribunes  who  were  in  toe  in- 
terest of  CsBsar,  opposed  the  proceeding.  Pom- 
pey himself  under  pretence  that  he  waited  the 
issue  of  .these  debates,  stopped  short  in  his  jour- 
ne}r  to  Spain,  passed  some  time  at  Ariminum  in 
reviewing  the  new  levies  which  were  destined  to 
reinforce  the  troops  of  his  province ;  and  at  las^ 
being  summoned  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  August,  to  consider  of  the  provincial 
arrangements,'  he  returned  to  Rome. 

On  this  day,  Pompey  affected  to  censure  the 
violence  with  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
call, before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  an  officer 
legally  appointed.  He  acknowledged  hb  opinion, 
that  Cssar  ought  not  to  unite  the  government  of 
a  province,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  with 
the  dignity  of  consul ;  but  dissuaded  the  senate 
from  takmg  an  immediate  resolution  on  that 
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Knd.  The  <Iebate  WM  adjonnied  to  the  first  of 
September.!  Then  no  meetinf;  of  the  senate 
could  be  fimned;  bat  as  soon  as  the  subject  was 

r'  a  resumed,  the  late  consul  Cornelius  Scipio, 
ftither-in-law  to  Pompey,  propoaed,  that  on 
the  first  of  March,  when  tne  persons  destined  to 
aucceed  the  present  consuls  must  have  entered 
on  office,  a  day  should  be  fixed  to  consider  of  the 
proyince  of  Gaul,  and  moved  that  this  question 
should  be  resumed  in  preference  to  every  other 
business.'  Maroellua  accordingly  pepared,  and 
laid  before  the  senate,  a  decree  fortius  purpose  on 
the  last  of  September.  By  the  first  clause  of  this 
decree,  the  consuls  elected  for  the  foUowing  year 
weie  required,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  move  in 
the  senate  the  oonsideratii>n  of  the  consuhr  pro- 
vinces, to  admit  no  other  business  to  ]^reoede  or  to 
be  joined  with  this,  and  to  sufier  no  mtermption 
in  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  even  on  account  of 
the  assemblies  of  the  people.  By  the  same  clause, 
it  was  resolved,  That  the  three  hundred  senators, 
appointed  judges  for  the  year,  might  be  called  oif 
from  their  sittings  in  tne  courts  to  attend  the 
senate  on  this  buoness ;  and  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  motion  on  this  subject  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  at  laige,  or  of  the  Ple- 
beians' separately,  that  the  consuls  Sulpicius  and 
MaioeUus,  the  prstoia,  the  tribunes,  or  such  of 
them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  should  move  the 
people  accordingly. 

To  this  clause  were  prefixed,  in  the  usual  form, 
the  names  of  twelve  senators,  aa  the  authors  or 
movers  of  it. 

B^  a  second  clause,  bearing  the  same  names,  a 
caution  was  entered  against  any  obstruction  to  be 
given  in  this  business  by  persons  empowered  to 
control  the  senate's  proceedings ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, that  whoever  snould  put  a  negative  on  this 
decree,  should  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try; and  that  the  senate,  notwithstanding  any 
such  negative,  ahould  persist  in  recording  its  own 
decree,  uui  in  canning  ite  purpose  into  execution. 
In  the  Uce  of  this  resolution,  the  tribunes  C. 
Celius,  L.  Venidus,  P.  Cornelius,  C.  Vihius 
Pansa,  interposed  their  negatives. 

By  another  clause,  the  senate  resolved,  that  on 
the  same  day,  the  case  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  all 
who  claimed  their  dismission,  either  on  account 
of  the  length  of  service,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion, should  be  heard;  and  that  thu  likewise 
ahould  be  entered  as  a  decree  of  the  senate,  not- 
withstending  any  negative  interposed  to  the  con- 
trary. Here  the  tribunes  C.  Cslius  and  C.  Pansa, 
again  forbad  the  decree.  The  last  clause  related 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Pompeian  law,  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  of  propretors  to  the  province  of  Ci- 
licia,  and  the  other  eight  pratonan  provinces; 
and  on  this  clause  likewise,  the  two  last  mentbn- 
ed  tribunes  entered  their  negative.^ 

Thus  the  resolutions  of  the  senate,  though  pre- 
served in  their  own  records,  were,  by  the  continual 
interposition  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  from  hav- 
ing any  real  effect  And  Cesar,  from  the  disputes 
which  had  arisen  on  his  account,  had  sufficient 
warning,  if  this  had  been  necessary,  to  [ireparo 
himselffbr  an  approaching  conflict. '  It  is  indeed, 
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Kkely,  that  thou^rh  in  action  the  principal  cha- 
racters of  his  mind  were  decision  and  rapidity, 
yet  no  man  ever  laid  his  designs  more  deep^ 
looked  forward  to  consequences  more  remote^  or 
waited  with  mofe  patience  the  proper  time  for  the 
execution  of  hb  purpose.  He  had  now,  by  the 
unremitted  application  of  eight  T^m  acquired 
the  advantage,  for  the  sake  of  which  ne  had  eo^ 
veted  the  command  in  Gbul;  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  which  he  had  graduaUy 
augmented  from  two  or  three  legions,  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  province,  to  twelve,  well  inored 
to  service,  and  attached  to  his  person.  He  was 
in  possession  of  a  privilege  to  stand  for  the  con- 
sulate, without  disbanding  his  army|  and  when 
he  should  unite  the  first  civil  and  political  autho- 
rity in  the  state,  with  an  army  at  tne  gates  of  the 
capita],  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  sovereign  of  the  empire.  His  apparent 
right  to  the  advantages  he  had  gained  was  such, 
that  the  resolutions  of  the  senate  afcainst  hio), 
however  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
commonwealth,  might  have  ue  semblance  of  in- 
justice, and  were  ukdy  to  engage  both  his  own 
army  sind  the  populace  of  Rome  in  his  quarrel 
He  nimself  prepared  for  the  issue,  by  removing 
every  cause  of  embarrassment  in  his  province, 
and  by  paying  fresh  court  to  the  legions  under 
his  command  with  gnitifications  and  oounties. 

He  had  dispeiB<3  or  destroyed  all  the  great 
armies,  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Gaulish 
nations,  in  the .  preceding  campaign,  had  be«*n 
able  to  assemble  afpiinst  him;  but  he  had  not 
reconciled  the  spints  of  that  people,  nor  inured 
them  to  his  government  He  bad 'a  plausible 
ground,  therefore,  from  which  to  refute  the  alle- 
gations of  the  senate,  who  proceeded  in  their  re- 
solutions against  him,  on  a  supposition,  that  the 
war  in  his  province  was  ended ;  and  at  the  saint* 
time,  had  a  fiiir  pretence  to  mtify  his  army  with 
the  apoils  of  the  country.  For  these  purpoeeci, 
soon  after  he  had  placed  his  army  in  winter  quar- 
ters, he  had  intelligence,  or  aflected  to  belirvt*, 
that  the  war  was  ukely  to  break  out  afresh  iu 
difierent  cantona;  and  under  this  pretence,  took 
occasion  to  carry  his  legions  successively  into  ac- 
tion. Leaving  M.  Antony  to  command  at  I>i- 
bracte*  on  the  right  of  the  Loire,  he  himself,  with 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  legions,  passed  that  river, 
took  the  canton  of  the  Bituri^  by  surpriiM', 
plundered  their  habitetions,  earned  inany  of  the 
people  into  captivity,  and  continued  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  until  they  and  all  the  neighbouring 
cantons  on  the  left  of  the  Loire,  to  avert  these 
calamities^  surrendered  themselves  at  discretion. 

From  tnis  expedition,  in  wliich  he  spent  forty 
days^  he  returned  to  his  quarters,  and  orderrtl 
the  two  legions,  which  had  been  thus  emplo>;ed, 
a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  sestertii,  or  about  thirty 
shillings  a  man  to  the  private  soldiers ;  and  of 
about  two  thousand  sestertii,  or  sixteen  pounds, 
to  the  centurions.  This  money,  it  is  observrtl 
by  the  historian,^  was  not  immediately  paid ;  but 
was  retained  by  Cesar  as  a  pledge  m  his  own 
hands,  or  remained  as  a  debt  due  to  the  army, 
(^ving  to  every  individual  a  special  intereat  in  tlie 
safety  and  success  of  his  generaL 

Aix>ut  eighteen  days  alter  this  fint  division  of 
the  army  was  brought  back  to  ite  quarters,  oUirr 
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two  l^gioDfl  were  employed  on  a  like  expediti 
between  the  Loira  and  the  Seine.7  Theinhal 
ante  of  this  tract  weie  to  suffer  military  execu- 
tion, upon  a  complaint  that  they  infested  the 
newly  acauired  subjects  of  Cesar  beyond  the 
Linre.  He  accordingly  mamlmH  to  protect  his 
new  allies;  and  being  arrived  in  the  country, 
from  whence  they  weie  said  to  be  invaded,  found 
the  supposed  enemy,  by  the  devastations  of  the 
precedmg  campaign  which  had  ruined  their  towns 
and  villages,  reduced  to  live  in  temporary  huts^ 
in  which  thev  withstood  with  difiiculty  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  and  were  rather  objects 
of  pi^  than  of  hostile  resentment  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans,  they  fled  to  the  woocu^ 
where  they  perished  in  neat  numbers,  finim  the 
effects  of  nmine  and  cola.  To  force  them  to  an 
immediate  surrender,  or  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of 
advantage  from  dela^,  Cosar  msde  a  disposition 
to  poevent  their  having  any  respite  from  their 
present  sufferings.  He  oruered  the  ruins  of 
Gfenabum^  to  be  repaired  as  a  place  of  arnu^ 
quartered  his  legions  there^  and  kept  the  horse 
and  light  iniantrjr  in  the  fiekl  to  pursue  Uie  na- 
tives, to  seize  thor  perMins,  and  to  multiply  the 
evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  this  ser- 
vice too,  it  was  likely  that  the  army  was  rewarded 
by  the  distribution  of  captives,  the  only  spoils  of 
such  an  enemy,  and  came  to  have  a  demand  on 
Casar  for  gratuities  equal  to  those  which  had 
been  gmniM  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  leffioos. 

Tl]^  operatbns  led  on  to  the  aprin^t  when  a 
more  real  service  took  place  on  the  rrontiers  of  the 
low  countries.  From  that  quarter,  the  people  of 
the  Remi"  had  given  information,  that  the  Bello- 
vaci,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Beauvais,  with  other  cantons  on  the  right  of  the 
Oiae,  were  actually  arming,  and  meant  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 

On  this  intimation,  Casar  thought  proper  again 
to  call  forth  the  eleventh  legion  into  service ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  legion,  though  now  in 
its  eighth  campaign,  is  expressly  sa3  to  have 
been  thus  employed  out  of  its  tmm,  in  order  to 
improve  a  diacipune,  in  which,  when  compared 
tu  the  other  legion^  they  were  deemed  to  be  still 
defective.  The  eighth  and  ninth  legions,  the 
one  from  the  station  of  Fabius,  and  the  other 
frotn  that  of  Labienus,  were  ordered  to  ioin  them 
in  the  country  of  the  Suesones,!^  near  toe  conflu- 
ence of  the  Oise  and  the  Aiane.  With  this  force 
Cxsar  passed  the  Oise;  but  arrived  too  late  to 
surprise  his  enemy.  The  Bellovaci,^^  with  some 
of  their  neighbours,  apprehending,  (torn  the  fiite 
of  the  nations  on  the  jLoire,  that  they  could  not 
ruly  for  safety  on  their  innocence,  nor  on  the 
care  which  they  had  taken  to  avoid  giving  oflfenoe 
to  the  Romans,  had  taken  arms  for  their  own  se- 
curity, and  had  retired  with  all  their  effects  to  a 
strong  post  They  had  a  hill  in  their  front,  be- 
yoml  which  there  lay  a  morass,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation they  thought  themselves  suflkiently  secure 
without  any  artificial  work. 

Casar  posted  himself  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  supposing  that  the  superiority  o?  their  num- 
bers would  inspire  them  with  confidence,  took 
measures  to  augment  their  presumption,  and  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  errors  they  were 
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likely  to  commit,  under  the  effiscts  of  this  disposi- 
tion. He  affected  unusual  caution,  fortified  his 
camp  with  uncommon  care,  scarcely  ventured 
abnnd  to  cover  his  foraj(ers,  and  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely occupied  in  securing  himself. 

The  enemy,  however,  continued  to  avoid  any 
general  action,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  suo- 
oessiul  war  they  were  suffered  to  make  on  the 
foraging  parties  which  were  sent  from  the  Roman 
camp.  Being  joined  by  five  hundred  German 
hmse^  they  iSacked  ana  destroyed  the  cavalry, 
which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  Cnsar  fipozn 
the  cantons  of  the  Remi  and  Lingones,^'  and  on 
which  he  chiefly  relied  for  covering  the  avenuee 
to  his  camp.  By  this  lo«  he  might  have  been  in 
a  little  time  reduced  to  great  mstress,  or  even 
forced  to  retire^  if  he  had  not  procured  a  speedy 
reinforoement,  by  ordering  Treboniua^  with  the 
two  legions  latelj  stationed  at  Grenabum,!*  and  a 
third  from  Avancum,^  to  join  him  without  delay. 

The  Gauls,  on  hearing  of  this  great  accession 
of  strength  to  their  enemy,  and  recollecting  the 
fiital  bkxdLade  and  ruin  or  theor  countrymen  at 
Aleaja,  determined  to  change  their  ground.  They 
began  to  execute  this  resolution  in  the  night,  by 
removiiw  their  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage ;  bi^ 
had  made  so  little  prMieas  at  break  m  day,  that 
their  intention  was  cusoovered,  and  Casar,  be- 
fore they  began  tbeb  march,  had  tune  to  pass  the 
morass,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  rising  ground 
in  their  front  This  he  did  with  the  gr^test  de- 
spatch )  and  though  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  attack  them  in  their  present  position,  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  take  advanta^  of  any  movement 
they  should  make,  and  contmued  to  awe  them 
and  to  keep  them  in  suspense. 

The  Gauls,  therefore,  instead  of  beinff  able  io 
depart,  as  they  expected  before  day-light,  were 
obliged  to  contmue  to  front  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  their  baggage.  They  still 
flattered  themselves,  that  Casar  before  night 
woukl  be  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp;  but  ob- 
servmg,  that  while  the  greater  part  or  his  army 
continued  in  readiness  for  action,  he  began  to 
entrench  himself  where  he  stood,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  a  stratagem  to  elude  his  de^n. 
They  brought  forward  the  wood  and  straw, 
whkm  remamed,  as  usual,  on  the  ground  of  their 
late  encampment,  laid  them  in  a  continual  train 
afong  the  nont,  and  having  set  them  on  fire^ 
produced  such  a  line  of  smoke^  as  darkened  the 
whole  fields  between  the  two  armies.  Under 
this  cover,  they  began  their  retreat  and  before 
Casar  could  venture  to  penetrate  the  cfoud  of 
smoke  in  pursuit  of  them,  had  gained  a  consider- 
able distance.  On  the  first  siipit  of  this  uncom- 
mon appearance,  he  suspectefl  their  design,  and 
began  to  advance;  but  the  precautions,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  take^  in  order  to  guard  against  an 
ambuscade  or  surprise,  gave  the  Gauls  the  time 
they  wanted  to  eflect  the  first  pert  of  their  retreat 
undisturbed. 

Before  night  they  halted  again,  about  ten  miles 
from  their  Tormer  station,  and  recurred  to  the 
same  means  they  had  hitherto  employed  to  dis- 
tress the  Roman  army.  They  succeecied  in  most 
of  their  attempts  on  the  parties  that  were  sent 
abroad  by  Casar  to  procure  him  provisions ;  and 
haymg  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  depending 
entire^  for  the  subsistence  of  his  army  on  what 
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A  particoilar  district  could  tirpply,  tihey  finrmed  a 
doign,  with  the  choice  of  their  army,  to  surround 
«id  cut  off  the  parties,  which  they  expected  he 
must  employ  on  that  service.  Casar  had  intelli- 
gence of  their  design,  and  prepared,  in  his  turn, 
to  ooonteract  them.  He  placed  his  army  in  a 
proper  position  to  surprise  the  ffreat  detacnment 
they  had  made;  and  having  thus  taken  or  de- 
stroyed the  flower  of  their  army,  obliged  the  re- 
mainder, who  were  thrown  into  despair  by  so 
l^reat  a  loss,  to  surrender  themselyes  at  discre- 
tion; in  conseouence  of  this  surrender,  he  got 
'  m  of  all  the  cantons  in  that  neighbour- 


The  Belffic  nations  being  thus  finally  subdued, 
and  Cesar  having  no  bnger  any  enemy  to  oppose 
him  in  the  field,  except  a  few  desperate  bands 
from  different  parts  ot  the  country,  who,  either 
from  fear  of  his  severity^  or  aversion  to  his  go- 
vernment, had  desertea  their  settlements,  he  de- 
termined to  act  against  them  in  difierent  quarters 
at  once,  and  to  cut  off  the  retreats,  which,  in  case 
of  distress,  this  remnant  of  the  nations  who  lately 
opposed  him  mutually  gave  to  each  other.  He  sent 
C.  Fabius,  with  twenty-five  cohorts,  to  act  on  the 
left  of  the  Loire ;  the  twelfth  legion  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Garonne,  with  oraers  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  Narbonne  from  the  incureions  of 
any  stragglen,  whom  his  intended  severities 
might  force  upon  desperate  attempts  on  that  side. 
He  himself  with  Labienus  and  Mark  Antony, 
proceeded  to  the  Mouse,  where  the  territories  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Ambiorix,i  beginning  to  be 
re-peopled,  and  the  nation  reinstated  under  its 
former  leader,  were  become  again  the  object  of 
his  vengeance.  To  convince  this  unhappy  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  not  to  enjoy  peace  under  ihe 
government  of  a  prince  who  had  presumed  to 
dicnmvent  and  to  destroy  a  part  or  the  Roman 
army,  he  renewed  his  mihtary  execution  against 
them,  isBuins  his  orders^  as  in  the  former  instance^ 
to  spare  neitner  sex  nor  age. 

While  Casar  himself  was  employed  in  this 
manner,  C.  Fabius  being  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination,  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
lioire  and  the  Graronne,  found  a  considerable 
firace  in  arms  against  Caninius  RebUua^  the  Ro- 
man officer,  who  was  stationed  in  that  quarter. 
The  natives  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress  that  was 
in  possession  of  the  Romans ;  but  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  Fabius,  they  withdrew,  and  endea- 
voured to  pass  the  Loire  to  the  northward.  In 
this  attempt,  being  intercepted  in  their  maroh, 
and  obliged  to  fight  the  Roman  detachment,  they 
were  defeated  vrith  great  slaughter.  After  this 
calamity,  about  five  nundred,  who  escaped  from 
the  field  under  Drapes^  a  prince  of  that  countiy, 
formeriy  distinguisned  in  the  war  against  the 
Romans,  took  their  flight  in  the  opposite  directioii, 
and  proposed  to  attack  the  Roman  province  of 
Narbonne,  in  order  to  compensate  theur  losses 
with  its  spoils. 

Fabius  in  consequence  of  his  victory,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  nations  from  the  Loire 
to  the  Seine,  and  quite  down  to  the  sea  coast ; 
and  having  taken  measures  to  secure  his  con- 
quest, followed  Dnpes  to  the  southward,  over- 
took him  beyond  the  Garonne^  and  obliged  him, 
beinc  no  longer  in  condition  to  make  any  attempt 
on  the  Roman  province,  to  take  refuge  at  Uxello. 


1  Now  Lisge,  JuUers,  and  Cnelderlaad. 


danum,3  a  plaoe  of  strength,  situated  on  a  sleep 
rock,  at  the  Confluence  of  some  of  those  streamy 
which,  falling  from  the  Cevennes^  form  the  Gr»- 
ronne  by  their  junction. 

Here  Canimus  and  Fabius  having  joined  their 
forces  together,  made  dispositions  to  mvest  their 
enemy ;  but  before  their  works  were  completed, 
Dnpes,  while  he  had  yet  access  to  the  fiekls, 
willing  to  spare  the  magazines  which  he  had 
made  up  in  the  town,  ventured  abroad  with  a  de- 
tachment, at  the  head  of  which  he  was  surprised 
and  taken.  The  natives,  however,  who  remained 
in  the  nlace,  being  supplied  for  a  considersble 
time  with  provisions,  resolved  on  a  vigorous  de- 
fence; ana,  by  keeping  the  Roman  army  for 
some  time  at  bay,  began  to  raise  up  anew  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  the  nations  around 
them.  Cosar  thought  the  reduction  of  this  place 
an  object  that  reouired  his  own  presence.  Having 
therefore  sent  Labienus  to  the  Moselle^  and 
having  left  M.  Antony  to  command  in  the  low 
countries,  he  himself,  with  his  usual  despatch, 
crossed  great  part  of  Gbul,  and  appeared  on  the 
Garonne,  equally  unexpected  by  hu  own  people^ 
and  by  the  enemy  who  were  bea^ged  in  the  town 
of  Uxellodunum. 

The  place  being  strong  by  nature,  and  in  no 
want  of  provisions,  could  be  forced  only  by  cuttuog 
o£f  its  access  to  water.  For  this  purpose  Cesar 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river  witn  aichen  and 
slingers,  and  efiectually  prevented  the  besimd 
from  supplying  themselves  from  thence.  He 
proceeded  next  to  exclude  them  from  the  use  of  a 
spring  which  burst  from  the  rock  in  the  approach 
to  their  town ;  for  having  got  the  command  of 
the  ground,  he  pushed  a  mine  to  the  source  firom 
whidi  the  water  came,  diverted  it  from  its  former 
directbn,  and,  by  depriving  the  besiegen  of  this 
last  resource^  obliged  them  to  lay  oown  their 
arms  and  trust  to  nis  merey.  In  this,  however, 
they  experienced  what  the  author,*  from  whom 
these  accounts  are  taken,  considered  as  more  than 
the  usual  severity  of  ancient  war.  Cesar,  ac- 
cording to  this  historian,  having  given  preof  of 
his  clemency,  bethought  himself  now  of  an  ex- 
ample of  justice;  and  for  this  purpose  ordered 
sucn  as  had  carried  arms  in  defence  of  Uxello- 
dunum to  have  their  hands  struck  oflf.^  And 
this  refined  act  of  cruelty  being  joined  to  the 
many  barbarous  executions  with  wnich  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  had  been  achieved,  thus 
ended  the  war  in  Gaul. 

The  usual  time  of  putting  the  troops  into  win- 
ter quarters  not  being  arrived,  Cesar  thought 
proper  to  visit  the  nations  upon  the  Adour,  or 
what  is  now  called  Ghiscony  ;*  the  only  part  of 
his  new  conouests  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he 
had  not  acted  in  person.  He  marched  through 
this  country  at  the  head  of  two  legions,  and  waa 
every  where  received  with  the  roost  perfect  sub- 
mission. From  thence  he  re^mired  to  Narbonne. 
the  capital  of  his  original  province,  held  the  usual 
meetings  for  the  despatch  of  civil  afiairs,  and 
made  a  disposition  for  the  quariere  of  his  army 
during  the  winter.    By  this  disposition  two  le- 
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jtioiu  were  stationed  in  the  highr  country,  fropi 
which  spring  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  or  in 
the  temtoriea  of  the  Limovaci  and  Arvemi,-» 
two  at  Bibractd  between  the  Soane  and  the 
Loire  j  two  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine ;» 
and  the  lemfiinin^  four  under  the  command  of 
Trebonius,  Vatiniusi  jand  Gluintus  Tuliius  Ci- 
cero, in  dinerent  parts*  of  the  low  countries.  To 
this  extremity  of  hii  new  conquests  he  hunself 
repaired,  and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Nemetocenna," 
in  the  centre  of  his  northern  stations. 

By  this  dbtribution  of  his  army,  Casar  formed 
a  kind  of  chain  from  the  frontier  of  his  original 
province,  quite  through  the  heart  of  his  new  acquis 
sirions  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheld.  And  by  his 
seeming  anxtety  for  the  safety  of  the  northern 
extremities  of  ras  province,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  distance  from  Italy,  he  probably  lulled  for  a 
while  the  vigilance  or  jealousy  of  his  principal 
opponents  at  Rome.  His  own  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  state  of  poKtics  was*  never  less  re- 
mitted. 

,  Mark  Antony,  a  penon  profligate  and  (fissi- 
pated,  but  when  the  occasion  required  exertion, 
oaring  and  eloquent,  destined  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  toe  sequel  of  this  history,  now  b^ 
gan  to  be  employed  by  C^sar  in  the  a&irs  of  the 
cit^;  and,  under  pretence  of  standing  for  the 
'pnesthood,  was  sent  from  Gaul,  where  he  had 
recently  served  in  the  army,  to  bear  a  principal 
part  among  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  hisgene^ 
raL  Thew  agents  ware  continually  busira  in 
magnifying  his  services,  and  in  gairung  to  his  in- 
terest every  person  of  consideration  who  could 
in  any  degree  advance  or  obstruct  his  designs. 
In  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  alleged  that  he 
added  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Roman  people  a 
territory  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  miles  in 
circumference,  and  a  revenue  of  forty  millions 
Roman  money.*  They  took  care  at  the  same 
time^  in  his  name  and  byJsis  directbns,  under 
the  pious  pretence  of  celebrating  the  itaemory^  of 
his  daughter,  the  late  wife  of  Pompey,  to  cajole 
the  people  with  public  entertainments  and  feasts ; 
«nd  proceeded  to  execute,  at  a  great  expense,  the 
splendid  works  which  Cssar  had  formerly  o^ 
dered. 

'He  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  careful  to 
secure  the  aiTections  of  the  army ;  doubled  their 
pa}[,  and  was  lavish  in  all  the  other  articles 
which  were  derived  from  his  bounty.^  Besides 
his  occasional  liberality  to  the  legions  in  6me  of 
the  war,  he  gave,  or  engaged  himself  to  pay,  to 
each  jiarticular  soklier,  what  to  persons  of  that 
condition  was  a  considerable  object.  In  the  city 
he  even  entered  into  the  secrets  of  every  family, 
and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  gained  the  master 
by  courting  the  mistress  or  favourite  slave.  His 
purae  was  ever  open  to  gratify  the  covetous  with 
presents^  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  to  silence 
the  creditors  of  those  who  were  oppressed  with 
debt  He  encouraged  the  prodigal  to  squander 
their  patrimonies,  and  freely  lent  them  the  aids 
which  their  extravagance  rendered  necessary  to 
them.  He  kept  a  correspondence  at  the  same 
time  with  dependant  and  foreign  princes ;  and 
took  upon  him  the  protection  of  provincial  towns, 
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in  order  to  secure  (heir  affection  and  their  con- 
fidence.w 

While  Ciesar  was  thus  extending  his  infloenoe 
in  the  empire,  he  had  amused  Pompey  by  as- 
signing to  him,  in  all  their  arrangements,  what 
was  apparently  the  place  of  honour  and  of  unport- 
ance  at  the  head  of  aflaire  at  Rome ;  as  he  had 
gratified  Crassus  likewise  by  leaving  him  to 
choose  the  most  lucrative  government,  while  he 
hunself  submitted  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  pro- 
vincial officer,  to  explore  a  barbarous  country, 
and  to  make  war  with  its  natives.  -But  by  thus 
yielding  the  supposed  preference  of  station  to  his 
rivals,  he  acttially  employed  them  as  the  willing 
tools  and  ministers  of  his  own  ambition.  The 
former,  with  all  his  disposition  to  emulation  and 
jeakmsy,  and  i>erhap6  for  some  time  the  dupe  of 
these  artifices^  ima^med  that  Caesar  advanced  fay 
his  permission,  and  that  the  present  state  at  par- 
ties was  the  fruit  of  his  own  address.  As  he 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  endeavoured  to  obtain 
hb  ends  by  means  indirect  and  artificial,  he  was 
the  more  easily  duped  by  those  who  affected  to 
be  deceived  by  him,  and  who  were  able  to  over- 
reach him.  Although  it  was  impossible  for  him 
now  to  ren)ain  any  fonger  insensible  to  the  supe- 
riority which  Cssar  lud  acquired,  or  to  those 
still  more  important  objects  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  yet  he  had  not  hitherto  taken  his  part 
openly  nor  directly  against  him,  but  contented 
hunself  with  employing  othere  in  ill-concerted 
and  ineffectual  attacks,  which  he  sometimes  dis- 
owned, and  always  feebly  Supported.  At  last, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  measures  of  which 
we  have  observed  the  beginning  in  the  senate^  ha 
hazarded  the  whole  authority  of  that  body  against 
Cssar,  without  having  provided  any  nmitaiy 
power  to  enforce  their  commands. 

Pompey  himself  while  most  under  the  m- 
ffuence  of  ambition,  and  when  he  had  it  most  hi 
his  power  to  trampTe  on  the  civil  constitution  of 
his  country,  bad  shown  a  respect  for  the  com- 
monwealth, which  kept  him  within  bounds  that 
were  consistent  with  thb  species  of  government; 
and  he  imagined  that  no  man  could  presume  to 
surpass  himself  in  pretensions  to  rise  above  the 
ordinary  level.  In  the  course  of  debates  relating 
to  the  present  state  of  affaire,  he  jgenerally  sj^ke 
amluguously,  or  affected  to  (fisbeheve  the  designs 
that  were  imputed  to  Cssar ;  but  finding,  on  tha 
last  motion  which  was  made  to  recall  him  fhm 
Gaul,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  senate  were 
turned  upon  himself,  he  was  forced  to  break  si- 
lence ;  and,  with  some  degree  of  erobenassment, 
said,  that  altheush  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the 
proconsul  of  Gaul  could  not,  in  consistence  with 
justice,  be  instantly  recalled,  yet  that  after  the 
first  of  March  he  should  have  no  difficulties  on 
the  subject  "  But,"  says  one  of  the  senators^ 
"  what  if  this  motion  shouki  then  have  a  nega- 
tive put  upon  it?"  "I  shall  make  no  distinc- 
tion,** replied  Pompey,  "between  Cesar's  refunng 
to  obey  the  order  of  tne  senate,  and  his  procuring 
some  one  here  to  forbid  that  order."  "But  wliat 
if  he  penist  in  demanding  the  consulate  while  he 
retains  his  pnyvince  and  his  army  7"  "  WliaL»» 
replied  Pompey,  "if  my  own  child  should  offer 
me  violence?"" 
'  After  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  fix 
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the  miMluin  of  Ccmt*!  ncall  for  the  6nt  of 
Mftrcn,  Pompej  bein^  at  Naples^  was  taksn  ill, 
and  suppoeed  to  be  in  danger.  His  recovery 
gave  a  general  ntisfaction,  of  which  he  had  after- 
wards verj  flattering  proofii  in  his  progress 
through  Italy.  He  was  every  where  met  by 
processions,  found  the  ways  strowed  before  him 
with  flowers,  and  was  received  by  multitudes, 
who  appeared  to  be  frantic  with  joy  for  the  ze- 
tmm  of  his  health. 

Whatever  part  Pompey  himself  or  his  emissa- 
lies  may  have  had  in  procuring  these  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  affection,  it  is  probable  he 
was  highly  flattered  with  them,  and  either  mis- 
took them  himself  or  hoped  that  others  should 
mistake  them,  as  the  proob  of  a  consideration  and 
power  which  no  attempt  of  his  rival  could  overset 
or  impair. 

Tlie  prindpal  attentbn  of  all  paitiea,  during 
this  summer  and  autumn,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, had  been  turned  to  the  aflairs  of  Csesar, 
and  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  course  he  pur- 
sued :  and  they  were  but  for  a  little  while  diverted 
from  this  object  by  ah  alarm  on  the  side  of  Syria. 
The  Parthians,  encouraged  by  their  late  success 
against  Crassus,  paBseuthe  Euphrates  with  a 
great  army,  commanded  by  Pacorus,  son  to 
Orodes,  under  the  direction  of  Osaces,  a  veteran 
and  experienced  leader.  They  had,  during  the 
precedmg  winter,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Armenia,  and  were  to  be  joined  by  his 
forces  in  this  invasion.  The  disaster  of  Crassus 
had  rendered  the  Parthian  name  terrible  at  Rome ; 
and  this  intelli^nce  struck  a  momentary  panic 
in  the  city,  as  if  an  enemy  were  already  at  the 
gates.  Some  proposed  to  give  Pompey  the  com- 
mand in  Syria;  some  to  send  Cssar  thither; 
and  others,  to  send  both  the  present  consuls  to 
the  army  with  a  proper  reinforcement^ 

But  before  these  measures  could  ^  determined, 
or  before  any  reinforcement  could  be  ready  to 
join  the  army  in  Syria,  the  people  were  relieved 
'  of  their  fean  by  Caius  Cassius,  the  general  then 
commanding  in  that  province,  who  liad  obliged 
the  Parthians  toj^thdra  w  from  Antioch ;  in  their 
retreat  attacked  them,  and  made  great  slaughter. 
Oaaoes  in  that  action  received  some  wounds,  of 
whicli^  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  died,  and  the 
Parthian  army  continued  in  their  retreat  during 
the  following  year  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  sen- 
■ihie^  in  their  turn,  that  a  war  carried  over  the 
wastes  of  that  desokted  frontier  might  be  ruifibus 
to  any  power  by  which  it  was  attempted.^ 

BiDoluB,the  present  proconsul  of  Syria,  soon 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Farthians,  arrived  in  his 
|>rovinoe,  and,  according  to  the  established  prac- 
tioe  of  the  Romans,  mid  his  pretensioris  to  a 
triumph  for  the  victory  whk:h,  under  his  aus- 
pices, though  before  his  arrival,  had  been  obtained 
oy  his  lieutenant. 

This  invasion  of  Syria,  as  well  aa  some  dis- 
turbances in  hb  own  province,  furnished  Cicero^ 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  occasion  of  some 
military  operations,  of  which  we  have  a  particu- 
lar account,  in  his  letters,  and  which,  though  not 
material  to  the  military  history  of  the  times,  are 
Bot  unworthy  of  notice,  as  they  relate  to  this 
eminent  personage.  He  had  taken  poseesHion  of 
his  command  in  CUicia,  and  however  better  fitted 
by  his  habits  for  the  forum  and  the  political  a.<^ 


I  Cicer.  E|iiit.  ad  FamSIiares,  lib.  viii.  ep.  10. 


semhiies  d!f  Rome  than  for  the  field,  possfasaed 

abilities  to  quftlil^  him  for  any  station,  put  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  his  province.  He  had  set  out  from  Rom* 
in  May ;  and  naving  had  a  conference  with  Pom- 
pey at  Tarentum,  arrived  at  Brundusium  on  the 
twenty-fiist  of  that  month.' 

The  military  estabUshment  of  Cilida  beins  no 
more  than  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse,  Cicero  applied  for  an  augmentation 
of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  was  still  at 
Brundusium,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  ap- 
plicaUon.  But  finding  that  his  request,  having 
been  opposed  by  the  consul  Sulpicius,'  was  un- 
successful, he  set  sail  from  that  place,  arrived  at 
Actium  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  .month,  and, 
passing  through  Athens,  reached  his  province  on 
the  last  of  July.  Here  he  found  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  a  mutiny  which  had  recently 
broke  out  among  them,  separated  from  their  offi- 
cers, dispersed  in  places  of  their  own  choosing, 
the  men  of  entire  cohorts  absent  from  their 
colours,  and  considering  themselves  as  exempt 
from  any  authority  or  government  whatever. 
Trusting  to  the  respect  tluit  was  due  to  the  name 
and  commission  of  proconsul,  he  ordered  M. 
Annius,  one  of  his  heutenanta,  to  assemble  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  mutinous  troops,  and  to 
encamp  at  Iconium  in  Licaonia.  There  he  Joined 
them  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  and  haWng 
intelligence  of  the  Parthian  invasion,  took  mea- 
sures for  the  security  of  his  province ;  marched, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  Cvbistra,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia;  took  unoer  his  protection  the 
king  AriobaTEanes,  who  was  then  threatened  by 
a  powerful  fiiction  in  his  own  khigdom,  and  by 
receiving  him  as  a  prince  in  alliance  with  Uie 
Romans,  dispelled  tne  storm  that  had  been  ga- 
thered against  him.  He  accepted,  at  the  same 
time,  of  me  offer  that  was  made  by  Dejotarus,  to 
join  him  with  all  his  forces ;  and  being  in  wis 
situation  when  he  received  accounts  that  the 
Parthians  had  presented  themselves  before  An- 
tioch, he  supposed  that  his  presence  mi^ht  be 
wanted  to  cOver  his  own  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Syria.  He  accordingly  moved  to  that  quarter,  in 
order  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  however,  he  learnt,  that  the  storm  had 
blown  over ;  that  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  had 
sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  their  retreat;  and 
that  Bibulus  was  then  at  Antioch.  This  intel- 
ligence he  communicated  to  Dejotarus,  intimat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  his  assistance  was  no 
longer  necessary. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  had  been  for  some 
years  suDJect  to  the  Romans ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  parts  bad  never  acknow- 
ledged their  authority,  nor  even  that  of  their  own 
national  sovereigns.  Cicero,  on  his  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  country,  finding  that  the 
people  had  retired  to  their  strong  holds,  and  were 
still  determined  to  oppose  his  authority,  formed  a 
design  to  surprise  them ;  and,  for  the  better  exe- 
cution of  his  project,  made  a  feint  to  withdraw  to 
Epiphania,  wnere  he  halted  for  a  day,  as  if  to  re- 
fipesn  his  troops.  On  the  day  following  wUch 
was  the  eleventh  of  October,  in  the  evening,  be 
put  his  array  again  in  motion  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  before  morning  arrived  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to 
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their  usual  halatatioiis ;  cut  them  off  Beparately, 
pursued  such  as  fled,  forced  their  strong  holds, 
and  in  about  sixty  days  reduced  some  towns  and 
a  considefable  tract  of  country,  which  had  never 
before  acknowledged  the  Roman  government. 

The  troops,  on  this  occasion,  saluted  Cicero 
with  the  title  of  imperator ;  which,  being  usually 

Siven  to  victorious  leadeTs,^  was  commonly  un- 
erstood  as  the  sufiVage  of  the  army  for  obtauiing 
a  triumph.  He  himself,  accordingly,  on  this  dr- 
cumatance,  together  with  the  service  which  gave 
occasion  to  it,  afterwards  grounded  his  claim  of 
that  honour.  This  claim  he  scarcely  seems  to 
have  seriously  entertained ;  he  even  treats  it  as  a 
jest  in  some  of  his  letters ;  }^et  the  triumph  being 
m  these  latter  times  considered  rather  as  the 
means  of  acauiring  a  certain  rank  in  the  com- 
monwealth, tnan  as  the  just  reward  of  military 
merit,  he  submitted  his  claim  to  the  senate,  and 
uiged  his  friends  to  support  it  His  conduct  as 
^vemor  of  a  province,  at  a  time  when  this  sta- 
tion was  supposed  to  give  a  license  to  every  spe- 
cies of  rapine  and  oppression,  did  honour  to  his 
own  disposition,  and  to  those  literary  studies,  in 
which  he  was  taught  to  choose  the  objects  of  his 
ambition  and  his  &bits  of  life.  In  this  character 
he  declined,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  attend- 
ants, all  those  presents,  contributions,  and  even 
supplies  of  provisions,  of  which  custom  or  law 
]iad  authorised  the  Roman  governors,  in  passing 
through  the  provinces,  to  avail  themselves.  In 
i^  command  he '  distinguished  himself  by  hb 
humanity,  condescension,  and  disinterestedneas ; 
was  easy  of  access  and  hospitable ;  open,  in  par- 
ticular to  all  persons  of  literary  merit  and  in- 
ffenuity.  whom  he  ehtertained  without  ostenta- 
tion. In  such  situations  other  Roman  generals, 
though  of  great  merit  indulged  themselves  in 
what  was  the  custom  or  their  times ;  they  drained 
the  provinces  to  accumulate  their  own  fortunes, 
or  placed  their  money  there  at  extravagant  in> 
terest  He  was  governed  by  different  maxims, 
and  wished  to  rise  above  his  contemporaries  b^ 
the  fame  of  his  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  of  his 
ingenuity  and.  civil  accomplishments.  Other 
citizens  might  possess  greater  steadiness,  and 
force  or  elevation  of  mind ;  but  his  fine  genius, 
lus  talent^  and  fair  disposition,  of  which  his 
weakness  indeed  often  prevented  the  full  effect, 
still  rendered  him  an  important  acquisition  to 
either  of  the  parties  in  the  commonweiEiIth.  And 
as  they  endeavoured  to  gain,  so  they  even  seemed 
to  acquire,  his  support  in  their  turns. 

Whi&£  the  anaira  of  the  respective  provinces 
-were  thus  administered  by  the  commandera  to 
whom  they  were  intrustal,  the  usual  time  of 
electionfl  at  Rome  being  arrived,  L.  iSmilius 
Paulus,  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus  were  elected 
to  succeed  to  the  consulate  for  the  following  year. 
Soon  after  these  elections  attempts  were  made, 
though  without  effect,  to  carry  into  execution 
some  of  the  regulationa  devised  by  Pompey,  in 
his  late  administrations,  to  check  the  corruption 
of  the  times.  Calidius  had  been  engaged  in.  the 
last  competition,  and  immediately  upon  his  disap- 
pointment waa  brought  to  trial  for  illegal  means 
employed  in  his  canvass.  He  was  acquitted ;  and, 
in  resentment,  retorted  the  charge  on  Maroelluef, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  annul  his  election ;  but 
failed  in  the  attempt. 


4  Cloero  ad  Fuiiliar.  lib.  xv.  ep^  4. 


Of  those  who  were  now  elacted  consuls,  Cait» 
Marcellus,  as  well  as  his  relation  and  immediate 
predecessor  Marcus  MarceHua,  was  understood 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  Pompey.  iEmilius  Pau> 
lus,  a  senator  of  rank,  and  of  coune  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  republic,  the  honoun  of 
which  he  was  ao  wdl  entitled  to  share,  waa  ex- 
pected to  suppoirt  the  measures  of  the  senate,  and 
adhere  to  the  established  forms.  Together  with 
internal  tranquillity,  the  government  seemed  to 
recover  its  ancient  severity.  Appius  Claudius, 
late  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  Calpumiua  Piso 
were  chosen  censors,  and  appeared  to  have  au- 
thority enough  to  carry  into  execution  the  pow- 
en  lately  restored  to  this  office  by  the  ordinanot 
of  Stipio.  It  was  expected  that  these  censon 
would  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  factions. 
Appius  favoured  Pompey,  and  Piao,  from  his  re- 
lation of  father-in-law  to  Cssar,  was  necessarily 
disposed  to  check  the  partiality  of  his  colleague. 
The  hopes  of  the  senate  were  likewise  consQer- 
ably  raised  b^  the  unexpected  nomination  of 
Caius  Scribonius  Curio  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes. 
Servius  Pola,  afler'beinff  elected  into  this  office^ 
had  been  convicted  of  bribery,  the  election  was  set 
aside,  and  Curio  substituted  in  his  place.  This 
young  man  was  of  an  honourable  family ;  and 
possessing  talents  which  quahfled  him  for  the 
nifhest  preferments^  naturallv  set  out  on  a  foot  of 
indepenaence,  and  joined  those  who  were  for 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  their  own  equal  pretensions  to  honour  and 
power.  Being  active  and  bold,  as  well  as  elo- 
quent, the  senatore  were  fond  of  a  partizan  who 
was  likely  to  take  upon  himself  much  of  that  &- 
tigue  and  danger  which  many  of  them  were  wil- 
ling, even  where  their  own  estates  and  digniti^ 
were  concerned,  to'  devolve  upon  others. 
The  new  magistrates  accordingly  entered  on 
office  with  high  expectations  that 
the  dangrerous  pretensions  of  ambi- 
tious citizens,  particulariy  those  of 
Cffisar,  would  be  effectually  check-> 
ed.  The  consuls  were  possessed 
of  a  resolution  of  the  senate^  re* 
quiring  them  to  proceed  to  thebud- 
ness  of  CsBsar's  province  by  the  fint  of  March. 
This  resolution  wanted  only  the  consent  of  the 
tribunes  to  render  it  ai  formal  act  of  the  executive 
power,  of  whjjch  this  branch  was  by  the  constitu- 
tion lodged  in  the  senate.  But  one  of  the'tri- 
bunes  having  forbid  the  decree,  M.  Marcellus^ 
late  consul^  moved  that  application  might  ba 
nubde  to  this  officer  to  withdraw  the  negative, 
wiuch  prevented  the  effect  of  what  the  senate 
had  resolved.  But  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority'  of  the  senate  itself;  and  many  other 

Smptoms  of  CmsAfs  great  influence,  even  over 
is  order  of  men,  soon  after  appeared. 
This  able  politician,  probably  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  have  any  views  upon  Ital^,  had  fixed 
his  quarters,  and  that  of  his  army,  ih  the  low 
countries,  and  at  the  extremity  of  ms  recent  con- 
quests. But  instead  of  aeizinff  every  pretence,  as 
formerly,  for  making  war  on  the  natives  of  Gaul, 
he  endeavoured  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  to  con- 
ciliate their  affections^  and  while  he  kept  the 
whole  province  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity, 
cc^ect^  money,  provided  aim^  and  oomplelea 
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his  leigioni^  bb  if  preparing  ibr  a  dangerpm  and 
important  war.  ^  His  distance  from  ftaly  lulled 
the  jealousy  of  his  opponents,  and  enabled  him  to 
carry  on  his  operations  unolxierved.  He  spared 
no  expense  in  gaining  accessions  to  his  interest; 
and  when  promises  were  accepted,  seemed  to 
make  them  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
means  on  which  he  relied  for  the  performance  of 
them.  In  this  he  acted  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolution,  the  event  of  which  was  to  raise  him 
above  the  want  of  resources,  or  above  the  neces- 
sity of  a  scrupulous  faith  with  private  persons. 
He  actually  remitted  at  this  time  great  sums  of 
money  to  Rome ;  and  no  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred talents,  or  about  289,500/,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  consul  ^milius  alone,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  expend  this  monejr  in  erecting  public 
buildings  for  the  une  of  the  city.  But  not  oeing 
superior  to  corruption,  at  least  not  to  that  which 
was  addressed  to  his  vanity,  in  being  made  agent 
and  trustee  for  so  popular  a  leader  as  Caesar,  he 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  in  all 
the  contests  which  arose  during  his  consulate,  ^ 
became  an  active  partizan  for  the  person  who  had 
honoured  him  witn  so  flattering  a  trust. 

It  was  likewise  very  earljr  observed  in  these 
debates,  that  the  zeal  of  Cuiio^  who  set  out  with 
violent  invectives  against  Caesar,  began  to  Abate ; 
that  he  for  a  while  endeavoured  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  other  objects  ;3  and  at 
last  fairly  withdrew  himself  from  the  support  of 
the  senate,  and  espoused  the  interest  of  Cssar  in 
everv  question. 

Tnis  interest  was  now  likewise  strengthened 
by  the  accessions  brought  to  it  in  consequence  of 
tne  disputes  of  the  censors.  These  magistrates 
concurred  in  expurglng  from  the  rolls  of  the 
senate  such  as  were  of  servile  extraction,  and 
many  even  of  noble  &mily,  on  account  of  some 
infamy  or  blemish  in  their  character.  But  Ap- 
pius,  having  carried  his  affectation  of  zeal  beyond 
what  the  age  could  bear,  and  being  suspected  of 
partiafity  to  Pompe}['s  friends,  ^ve  offence  to 
Fiso,  who,  by  protecting  many  citizens  who  were 
stigmatized  by  his  colleague,  gained  them  to  the 
interest  of  Cesar.  From  these  several  causes 
this  party  became  very  numerous  even  in  the 
senate,  and  continued  to  suspend  any  decrees 
'  that  were  proposed  to  deprive  Uiesar  of  his  com- 
mand, or  to  recall  the  extraordinary  privilege 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  him. 

It  was  aflerwurds  discoverol,  in  the  sequel  of 
ihese  transactions,  that  Curio,  some  time  before 
he  epeiily  declared  himself  for  Caesar,  had  been 
actually  gained  by  him.  This  younf  man,  like 
the  youth  of  that  age  in  ffeneral,  had  dissipated 
bia  fortune,  and  contracted  immense  debts.  His 
popularity  was  the  effect  of  his  profusion ;  and 
the  load  of  his  debts  made  him  a  very  uncertain 
friend  to  government,  and  to  laws  which  support- 
ed the  just  claims  of  his  creditors  against  him. 
He  readily  listened  to  Cesar,  who  ofibred  to  relieve 
him  of  this  burden,  and  actually  paid  his  debts  to 
ft  great  amount ;'  according  to  some  reports,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  millions  Roman  mon^y  ;<  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  six  thnes  that  sum.* 

1  Appian.  Plutareh. 
9  Cicero  ad  FamiUar.  lib.  viii.  ep,  e. 
S  Fluureh.    Dio.    Saeton.    Appias. 
4  Velleitti.  lib.  ii.  c.  4&.'-B0,ml   fiss  Arbatbaers 
Tables. 
J  Valtriai  Haiifflos,  lib.  iz.  e.  L 
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Curio,  after  he  took  his  resolution  to  join  C«- 
sar,  continued  to  speak  the  lanj^usge  of  his  former 
party,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  until  he 
should  find  a  plausible  excuse  for  breaking  with 
them.  Such  a  pretence^  he  sought  b;^  starting 
many  subjects  of  debate  without  consulting  them, 
and  by  making  proposals  in  which  he  knew  that 
the  leading  men  of  the  senate  would  not  concur. 
To  this  effect  he  derised  a  project  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  highways,  oflering  himself  to  have 
the  inspection  of  the  work  for  five  years.  And 
when  much  time  had  been  spent  in  fruitless  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  he  insisted,  that  a  consider- 
able intercalation  should  be  made  to  lengthen  the 
year,  to  give  him  sufficient  time  to  ripen  his  pio- 
jects.  Being  opposed  in  this  by  the  college  of 
Augurs,^  he  employed  his  tribunitian  power  to 
obstruct  all  other  business,  and  separatea  himself 
entirely  from  his  friends  in  the  senate. 

Cuno,  having  in  this  manner  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  former  party,  did  not  at  once  openly 
join  their  opponents;  but,  with  professions  of  in- 
dependence, affected  to  oppose  the  errors  of  both; 
and,  by  this  artful  conouct,  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived the  instructions,  or  to  have  imitated  the 
policy  of  his  leader.  When  the  great  question 
of  Cesar's  recall  was  revived,  he  inveighed,  ae 
formerly,  against  the  exorbitant  powers  which 
had  been  committed  to  this  general,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  having  them  revoked ;  but  sub- 
joined, that  the  powers  granted  to  Pompey  wei^d 
equally  dangerous,  and  proposed,  that  both  should 
be  ordered  to  disband  their  armies,  and  return  to 
a  private  station.  The  partizans  of  Pompey  in- 
sisted, that  the  term  of  ms  commission  was  not 
yet  expired ;  nor  that  of  Cesar's,  replied  Curio. 
If  either  is  to  be  disarmed,  it  is  proper  that  both 
should  be  so ;  if  only  one  army  be  disbanded,  we 
are  certainly  the  slaves  of  that  which  remains. 

There  were  probably  now  three  parties  in  the 
state;  one  devoted  to  Caesar,  anotner  to  Pom- 
pey, and  a  third  that  meant  to  support  the  re- 
public against  the  intrigues  or  violence  of  either. 
The  latter  must  have  lx«n  few,  and  could  not 
hope  to  be  of  much  consequence,  except  by  join- 
ing such  of  the  other  two^  as  appeared  by  the 
character  of  its  leader  least  dangerous  to  the 
commonwealth.  Cesar  had  shown  himself  in 
his  political  course,  a  dangerous  subject,  and  an 
arbitrary  magistrate.  In  the  capacity  of  a  subject, 
he  had  supported  every  party  that  was  incbned 
to  commit  disorder  in  the  state,  or  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  government  In  that  of  fr  magistrate 
he  spnmra  every  legal  restraint,  acted  the  part 
of  a  demagogue,  supporting  himself  by  popular 
tumults,  and  the  credit  of  a  Action,  agamst  the 
laws  of  his  country ;  and.it  was  the  ^neral  opi- 
nion of  considerate  persons^  that  his  thiret  of 
power  and  emolument  was  not  be  satiated  with- 
out a  total  subversion  of  government :  that  i(  in 
the  contest  which  seemea  to  impend,  his  sword 
should  prevail,  a  scene  of  bloodsned  and  rapine 
would  ensue,  far  exceeding  what  had  yet  been 
exhibited  in  any  calamitjr  that  had  ever  befallen 
the  republic.  The  description  of  his  adherent^* 
and  the  character  of  persons  that  crowded  to  his 
standard,  justified  the  general  fear  and  distrust 
which  was  entertained  of  his  desigjis.  All  who 
had  fallen  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  all  who 
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dreaded  this  fate,  all  who  had  snfieivd  any  db- 
grace,  or  were  conscious  they  deserved  it ;  young 
men  who  were  impatient  of  government;  the 
populace  who  had  sn  aversion  to  order ;  the  bank- 
rupt, to  whom  law  and  pfopert^  rfaelf  were  ene- 
mies; all  these  looked  for  his  approach  with 
impatience^  and  joined  in  every  cry  that  was 
raised  in  his  favour. 

Pompey,  the  leeuler  of  the  opposite  party,  had 
never  ceased  to  embroil  the  state  with  his  in- 
trigues, and  even  invaded  the  laws  by  his  impa- 
tience for  extraordinary  and  unprecedented- no* 
noursf  yetj  when  possessed  of  power,  to  had 
employed  it  with  moderation,  and  seemed  to 
delight  in  receiving  these  singular  trusts  by  the 
free  choice  of  his  country ;  not  m  extorting  them, 
not  in  making  any  illegal  use  of  them,  nor  in 
retaining  them  beyond  the  terms  prescribed  by 
his  comnussion.  U  appeared,  that  in  nothing  he 
had  ever  injured  the  commonwealth  so  deeply, 
as  in  cabalung  with  Cssar  while  he  rose  to  his 
present  elevation,  from  which  he  was  Aot  likely 
to  descend,  without  some  signal  convulsion  in 
the  state.» 

This  comparison  of  the  parties  which  were 
now  to  contend  for  power  at  the  hazard  of  the 
.  republic,  made  it  easy  for  good  citizens  to  choose 
their  side.  But  they  nevermeless  naturally  wished 
to  prevent  the  contest  from  coming  to  extremities ; 
as  in  the  event  of  the  v«rar,  whicn  they  dreaded, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  military  go- 
vernment They  considered  the  proposal  of 
Curio  as  a  mere  pretence  to  iustiiy  Cesar  in 
keeping  possession  of  his  army ;  but  they  saw  that 
there  was  no  force  in  the  republic  suffidont  to 
resist  him.  They  wished  to  arm  Pompey  for 
this  purpose ;  but  were  prevented,  either  by  the 
confidence  which  he  stIU  gave  them  of  his  own 
superiority,  or  by  their  fear  of  precipitating  the 
state  into  a  civil  war,  by  seeming  to  take  any 
precautions  against  it 

Casar  womd  have  considered  eve^  attempt  to 
aim  the  republic  as  a  declaration  ajgainst  himself; 
and  was  ready  to  commence  hostihties  before  any 
such  measure  could  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  proposal  for  disarming  at  once  both  Cesar 
and  Fompey,  in  the  mean  time,  was  extremely 
acceptable  to  the  popular  party,  who  perpetually 
sounded  the  cry  or  liberty  against  the  senate^ 
and  lately  too  against  Pompey  himself^  ^ho,  on 
account  of  the  spirit  of  his  administration  when 
last  in  office,  ana  the  severity  of  his  prosecutions 
against  bribery  and  other  offences,  vniich  are  not 
ouious  to  the  vxilgar,  was  become  in  a  consider- 
able degree  unpopular,  and  supposed  to  aim  at  a 
tyranny.  With  such  powen  as  Pompey  already 
^  possessed,  it  was  reckoned  an  effort  of  couraee 
to  oppose  him.  And  Curio,  in  coming  from  the 
senate^  with  the  lustre  of  having  acted  so  bold  a 
part,  was  received  by  the  popcuaoe  with  shouts 
and  acclamations,  was  conducted  to  lus  house 
over  ways  strewed  with  flowers,  and,  like  a  victor 
in  the  circus,  presented  with  chaplets  and  gar- 
lands, in  rewara  of  his  courageous,  patriotic  and 
impartial  conduct  This  happened  about  the 
time  that  Pompey,  as  has  been  observed,  was 
making  a  show  of  his  great  popularity  in  the 
country  towns,  where  he  was  received  with  feasts, 
processions,  and  acclamationii^  on  occasion  of  his 
recovery  from  a  supposed  dangerous  illness.  Ce- 


sar too  had  a  like  reception  in  the  towm  of  th* 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  it  is  likely,  that  of  these 
three  pvetendere  to  populanty,  Pompey  was 
most  ebted  with  his  snare  of  the  publie  Jayonr, 
and  the  most  likdy  to  mistake  these  appearances 
of  consideration  for  the  stable  foondations  of 
power.  Undef*  this  mistake  probably  it  was^  that 
when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him,  with  what 
force  he  was  to  qppoee  Cesat  if  he  shoaM  march 
into  Italy  with  lus  army?  "In  Italy,"  he  an- 
swered,  **  I  can  raise  forces  with  a  stamp  of  my 
foot"  He  was^  however,  greatly  alaxmed  by  tlia 
motion  which  had  been  nude  by  Curio,  and  by 
the  reoeptbn  it  met,  both  m  the  approbation  of 
the  senators,  and  in  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  wrote  a  letter,  on  this  oocasfon,  to  the 
senate,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  services  of 
Cesar,  and  mentioned  his  own.  "  His  bte  con- 
sulate,** he  aaid.  "was  not  of  his  seeking)  it  was 
pressed  upon  him  to  save  the  republic  in  the 
midst  of  great  dangen;  the  command  he  then 
bore  had  devolved  upon  him  in  coiiseauenceAf 
riven  for  a  I 


his  having  been  consul,  and  was  given  i 
of  years,  yet  fiur  from  being  expired ;  'but  he  was 
ready,  nevertheless^  without  waiting  for  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  to  resign  with  alacrity  what 
be  had  accepted  with  reluctance."  Heoontinned^ 
on  every  occasion,  to  repeat  the  same  profiMsiona 
addinj^,  "  That  he  made  no  doubt  his  relation  and 
his  fhend  Cesar  would  cheerfully  nake  a  liibe 
sacrifice  to  the  fban  and  appwiiemions  of  his 
fUlow-dtiiens ;  and  that,  after  many  yean  of  hwnd 
struggle  with  wariike  sneiniei^  he  would  now 
hasten  to  retue  in  peaoe^  and  to  solaoa  himself  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  repose." 

Pompey,  for  the  most  part,  chose  to  dissent 
his  sentiments^  and  advanced  to  hb  purpose  by 
indirect  means ;  he  was^  therefore,  Uke  most  ait- 


0  Cksro  sd  Attism,  Ub.  vii.  ep.  3. 


fol  men,  easily  over-reached  by  persons  who  per- 
ceived his  deauns}  and  probably,  on  the  press nf 
occasion,  was  the  only  dupe  of  us  own  artifices^ 
or  of  those  that  were  empkiyed  against  lam. 
Curio,  in  the  senate,  openly  attacked  this  pait 
-■'     ■  *    '   •      that       •  ■ 


of  his  character,  insisting  < 

professions,  were  now-to  be  regarded :'  that  the 

army  of  Ceaar  wa%  to  the  npoblic,  a  nwessaiy 

defence  sgainst  that  of  Poomey;  " 

lesjs,  both  should  be  orderea  to 

pain  of  being  dedared,  in  case  of  < 

enemies  to  their  coimtiy;  and  thatanaimy  s 

be  instantly  levied  to  enfbne  these  ofdenL  **Noiw,*' 
said  he,  *<»  the  time  to  reduce  this  aamiing  and 
arrogant  man,  while  you  have  a  ponNNi  wm  ean 
dispute  his  pretenaioiia^  and  who  can  wnst  thaae 
arms  out  of  nis  hands,  which  he  never  would  have 
willingly  dropped." 

The  friends  of  CsBsar,  in  the  Moate,  ofisred  to 
compromise  the  dispute  j  and  piovided  Pompsy 
retired  to  his  province,  and  Cesar  weie  allowed 
to  retain  the  Cisalpine  Cbul  with  two  legions^ 
they  proposed,  in  his  name,  to  disband  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  and  to  resign  the  other 
part  of  his  provinosa.  "  Observe  the  dutilbl  citi- 
zen and  good  subject,"  and  Cato,  '*how  ready  he 
is  to  (^uit  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  if  yon  onl^ 
put  him  in  possession  of  Italy  and  of  the  dty ; 
and  how  ready  to  accept  of  your  voluntary  sab- 
mission,  rather  than  erapfey  your  own  anny 
against  you  to  enfbrae  it'*" 

In  the  result  of  these  debates^  the  senate,  upon 
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th«  BMtfon  of  the  conmil  MsKdlcn,  came  to  a 
foCe  on  the  following  qaeatioo8|  which  were  se- 
penttelj  tlated,  relating  to  the  appointnients  bodi 
of  Caaar  and  of  Pomper.  On  the  fint  queation, 
Whether  Cnaar  ahotlld  dkband  hk  armyl  the 
Aye9  were  general  throoghont  the  houae.  On 
the  aecond,  relating  to  Pompey,  the  Nou 
uevailed.  Curio  and  M.  Antony  iniiad  . 
the  quaaliona  were  not  fidrly  put;  and  that  thc^y 
did  not  ooUecC  the  aenae  of  the  aenate;  that  the 
J  might  he  ci  opinkMi,  that  both  ahould 
1 }  and  that  both,  therelbrei  ahould  be  in- 
cluded in  the  aame  queation.    To  thia 

•eooidlngly,  a  tbiid  queation  was  put; 

aenate  uvuig  divided,  a  nnjority  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eeventv  ilvea  appeued  against  twenty- 
two  JVoet.i  whetoer  theae  prooeedinga  of  tne 
senate  were  annulled  by  any  infonnality,  or  Were 
deprived  of  effect  by  any  otlier  ctreumataneei  doea 
not  appear.  The  only  immediate  eonaequenoe  they 
seem  to  have  produced,  was  an  order  to  Pomjpey 
and  CsBsar,  requiringeachof  them  to  mlicha  legion 
to  reinforce  toa  army  in  Sjrria,  where  the  Parthi- 
ana,  though  repuM  from  Antioch  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  liad  wintered  in  the  Cyrrheatica,  a  dis- 
tnct  of  that  prorinoe,  and  threatened  to  repeat 
their  invasiDn  in  the  preaent  spring  and  aummer; 
and  thia  appean  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
ieeble  attempt  to  atrip  Cnaar  of  two  legions,  of 
winch,  when  it  came  to  be  executed,  he  well 
Knew  how  to  diaappoint  the  eflect 

While  the  subject  of  Casai'a  appointmenta 
occupied  all  oaitiea  at  Roms^  he  himadf,  with  Mb 
Urmy,  paaaed  a  quiet  winter  in  Gaul;  and  at  the 
end  of  It  or  eariy  in  the  apiing,  set  out  for  Italy. 
He  employed,  aa  a  pretence  for  this  journey,  the 
election  to  a  vacant  plaoe  in  the  eoUmof  auffuis; 
which  was  fast  approaching;  and  for  which  his 
friend  Marie  Antony  was  a  candidate.  Many 
votea  were  to  be  prorared  in  the  ooloniea  and  free 
cities  bordering  on  thst  part  of  his  province  which 
wus  beyond  the  Alpa;  and  he  made  his  journey 
with  uncommon  speed  to  aeenre  them :  but  being 
informed,  on  the  road,  that  the  election  of  augure 
was  paa^  and  that  ms  friend  Antony  had  pre- 
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,  he  nevertfaelsaa  continued  his  journey,  and 
with  the  aame  diligenee  aa  before  he  nad  received 
thia  information,  eeyinc,  It  was  pnver  he  should 
Ikank  his  friends  £>r  their  goon  omeea,  and  re- 
%aest  the  eentinuanoe  of  their  favour  in  his  own 
competition  for  the  consulate^  which  he  propoead 
lb deelareen  the  following  year.  He  alleged,  aa 
nreaaon  for  Ina  eeily  anpfioalion,  that  hia  ene- 
miea,  in  orderto  oppreaa  nim,  or  lo.withstand  his 
jiM pnlenriooi^  bd  plMsdC. MareeUoa and  P. 
Lentulua  in  the  magiatncy  of  the  preaent  yea^, 
■nd  had  reacted  the  pRianakms  of  Galba,  though 


He  waa  met  in  aH  the  provincial  towna  and 
of  Ciaalpine  Gsni  with  more  than  a 


kingly  reception,  with  aacrifioce  and  prooeaeions 
every  where  maoe  by  innumemble  crowds,  which 
were  aaawnbled  to  aee  and  admire  him.  Havinff 
made  the  drouit  of  this  provijice^  and  Bounded 
the  dispoations  of  the  people^  he  returned  with 
gnat  deapaleh  to  his  auarten  at  NeDietoGenna,^ 
m  the  low  eountriea,  where  he  likewise  wiabeU  to 
know  the  diqnaition  as  well  as  the  state  of  his 


army ;  and,  for  thia  jnirpoa^  ordered  the  whole 
to  aaaembie  en  the  Moaetle.    He  foreaaw,  that 
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the  aenate  might  poaribly  paaa  a  decree  to  i 
sede  him ;  and  that  be  must  then  depend  upon 
the  attachment  of  his  legiona,  and  make  war,  or 
aubmit,  as  he  found  them  incmied ;  in  thii^  how- 
ever, it  is  prohgbie  be  was  in  a  great  meaaure  re- 
adved,  or  naiffio  doubt  of  their  willingneaa  to  be- 
come hia  partnen  in  a  military  adventure  foar  the 
aovereu[nty  of  the  empire. 

In  tms  atate  of  aflans  he  aaaiffned  to  Labioius 
hia  atation  within  the  Alpa ;  andaeeming  tohnve 
conceived  a  auapidon  or  this  officer,  or  retber 
knowing  that  he  vras  not  disposed  to  foUow  him, 
in  case  nia  oommiaaion  ahouid  be  withdrawn  by 
the  aenate,  nor  to  co-operete  in  any  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  republic,  he  vrished  to  prevent 
the  disputes  which  might  arise  on  such  an  occar 
abn,  and  to  avoid  the  dilncult  taak  of  determin- 
ing how  he  ahould  deal  with  a  citizen,  who  being 
an  offender  againat  himaeli^  vras  neveithelese  in 
hii  duty  to  the  atate,  and  who  either,  by  his  im- 
punity or  by  his  sufferinn,  might  atait  dan- 
gerous queation%  and  div&e  the  opimons  and 
afTectiona  of  the  addiera.  He  diamiaaed  him, 
therefore,  from  the  army  in  the  northern  Gaul, 
to  command  on  the  Po,  a  atation  from  which  he 
could  easily  quit  the  province,  and  join  the  forces 
of  the  republic;  and  by  Una  means  rid  him  at 
once  of  a  person  on  whom  he  could  not  reW,  and 
whom  he  woiAd  acarcely  dare  to  punish  for  de- 
fection. But  in  whatever  manner  we  understand 
this  sepaiatioh,  it  is  noticed,  that  while  Cesar 
hiraaelr  remained  with  the  army  upon  the  Mo- 
selle^ and  made  frequent  movements  merely  to 
exercise  the  troous  and  to  preserve' their  healUi,  a 
rumour  prevailed,  that  hia  enemies  were  solicit- 
ing Labienus  to  desert  him,  and  to  cany  off  the 
trbopa  that  were  under  his  command.  At  the 
same  time  it  waa  reported,  that  the  aenate  waa 
preparing  a  decree  to  divest  Csaar  of  hia  govern- 
ment, aiM  to  disband  his  army.  These  insinua- 
tions he  affected  to  treat  as  groundleaa,  obaerving, 
that  he  couki  not  believe  such  an  officer  as  La- 
bienus wouM  betray  his  trust ;  and  that  for  him- 
self, he  waa  at  all  times  ready  to  submit  his  cause  to 
a  free  aenate.  The  proposals  of  Curio,  and  his 
other  friends,  he  said,  had  been  so  reasonable, 
that  the  senate  would  have  long  ago  aocecAed  of 
them,  if  that  body  had  not  been  under  tne  iin- 
proper  influence  of  his  enemies. 

About  the  same  time,  Cssar  recdvcd  the 
famoua  order  of  the  aenate  to  detach  a  legion 
from  his  army  to  be  transported  into  Syria,  and 
empbyed  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  likewise  to 
reatore  that  legion  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
Pompey.  It  is  probable^  that  he  liad  desired  the 
last  might  be  sent  to  him  merely  to  take  off  a 
part  M  his  rival's  force;  and  though  he  now, 
with  aeeming  cheerfuhiess,  compli^  with  the 
requisition  to  restore  them,  yet  he  afterwards 
complained  of  this  measure  respecting  the  two 
legiona  in  question,  as  a  mere  artifice  to  turn  his 
own  forces  against  him.  In  compliance  with  the 
aenate'a  order,  he  sent  the  fifteenth  legion,  th^n 
upon  the  Po^  and  relieved  it  by  one  from  his  pre- 
aent camp.  In  dismissing  the  soldiers  of  Pom- 
pey, he  wsi^  under  pretence  of  gratitude  for  past 
services,  most  lavish  of  his  caresses  and  thanku ; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  future  fevoor,  ordered  each 
private  man  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
denarii*  By  tms  arl^  conduct,  while  he  part4^ 
with  the  men,  he  took  care  to  retain  th^r  affec- 
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lioni»  and  mad  tllen^  togelher  wilh  hk  own  le- 
gion, as  at  beat  bat  an  uncertain  and  dobioas 
acoeadon  of  atnnffUi  to  his  enemiea.^ 

The  offioen  who  were  aent  to  nsake  theae  de- 
mands, and  to  oonduet  the  tnras  into  Italy, 
brought  to  their  employen  a  very  flattering  report 
of  the  atate  and  dispositions  of  Cesar's  army : 
that  they  longed  to  change  their  commander;  had 
a  high  <^Hnion  of  Pompey;  and,  if  matched  into 
Italy,  woold  sorely  desert  to  him;  that  Cosar 
was  become  odious  on  account  of  the  hard  aer- 
vice  in  which  he  had  ao  long  employed  them 
without  any  adequate  reward,  and  on  account  of 
the  suspicion  that  he  aimed  at  the  monaschy.< 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  their 
crafty  leader  emdoyed  profwr  persons  to  hold 
this  language  to  ub  commissioners  of  the  senate^ 
aqdto  the  officen  of  Pompey ;  and  to  utter  com- 
plaints of  their  commander,  and  of  the  service^  on 
purpose  that  they  might  be  repeated  in  Italy.  His 
own  preparations  were  not  of  more  importance 
to  him  than  the  supine  aeouritj  into  whidi  he 
endeavoured,  by  thia  and  every  other  measure^  to 
lull  his  enemies. 

On  the  approach  of  winter  he  conducted  his 
army  back  to  their  quarters  in  the  low  countries, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  GrauL  Trebonius  was 
stationed  with  rour  legiona  on  the  Scheld  and 
the  Meuse^  and  Fabiua,  with  other  four,  between 
the  Soane  and  the  Lobe,  in  the  canton  of  Bi- 
bracte,  now  Autun.  This  disposition,  like  that 
of  the  foroMsr  winter,  was  calnilated  to  avmd 
giving  any  alarm  to  his  opponents  in  Italr.  He 
hioisSf  intended  to  wmter  within  the  AlpS)  but 
had  no  troops  on  that  side  of  the  mountains  that 
could  occasion  any  auspician ;  only  one  vetenn 
legion  is  mentioned,  the  thirteenth,  which  be  had 
sent  to  replace  the  fifteenth ;  that,  upon  ptetenoe 
of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  called  away  from 
his  province^  Upon  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  aineeted 
surprise  upon  hearing  that  the  two  legions  bOely 


flsnandsd  fioM  luoi  had  not  btM  iiiit  into  AiMi^ 
but  were  kept  in  Itdy,  and  put  under  the  ooa 
mand  of  Pompey.  He  comphinfid,  that  lie  waa 
betmyed ;  that  faia  enemiea  meant  to  disarm  and 
circumvent  him.  <*But  while  the  republic  la 
aaia,  and  matters  can  be  made  up  on  amicabia 
term^IwiUbear,"  lie  aaid,**  with  any  indignities 
rather  than  involve  the  atate  in  a  civil  war."  • 
While  the  fretiona  ttat  wen  likely  to  dinda 


the  emiaro  were  in  thia  aitnation,  C.  MareeUun^ 
now  thud  of  this  name  in  the  snccgBsion  of  c~ 


suls,  togsther  with  PuUiuaLentulus^  ware  chosen 
for  the  foUowing  year.  Before  they  entered  on 
office  a  rumour  anMe,  that  Coaar,  with  Ida  whole 
army>  waa  actually  in  motion  to  paas  the  Alpa. 
Mareellus,  consul  of  the  present  year,  aasembled 
thesenate;  laid  before  them  tma  report,  and 
moved,  that  the  tnx^  then  in  Italy  ahould  be 
prepared  to  act,  and  new  leviea  shoulo  be  cfldered. 
A  debate  enaned,  in  which  Curio  contradicted 


the  report,  and,  by  hie  Tribunitian  authority, 
forbade  the  aenate  to  praceed  in  any  reaohitfon 
upon  thia  aubject. 

On  thia  interpoaitkm  of  the  tribune^  the  conaul 
diemisaed  the  assembly,  uaing^  together  with 
other  expressiona  of  impatience,  the  worda  follow- 
ing: That  if  he  were  not  supported  by  the  senate^ 
in  the  measurea  which  were  necessary  for  the 
pieaervation  of  the  commonwealth,  he  should  put 
the  ezevdse  of  his  power  into  handa  more  likely 
to  make  the  state  be  reapected :  then,  tflsether 
with  LentuluiL  one  of  the  conaula  elected  &  the 
enadng  year,  ne  repaired  to  the  gardens  where 
Pompey  resided;  tma  officer  beii^  obliged,  on 
aooount-of  his  military  command,  to  remam  vrith- 
out  the  dty;  and  preaenting  hia  awoid,  bid  him 
empby  it  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  with 
it  tSiMrome  the  command  of  the  fore^  then  in 
Italy.  To  thia  addreas,  Pompey^  with  an  air  of 
moaeaty,  made  answer,  **  If  nothing  better  can  be 
deviaed  for  the  conmionvfealth." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Return  of  different  Qffiienfnm  their  ProvincA-^Deeree  qf  the  aenaU'  to  eupenede 
Forbidden  by  ^he  TMbunea^CommUtion  to  the  Conmdeand  to^Povmef    ThMr  BeoehUkm^ 


Flight  of  the  Tribanea  Antony  and  Qtcin/ut  Camiue^Speoek  jf  Cbasr  fo  the  Legion  at  Ra- 
wnha — SuTpriee  of  Ariminum — March  of  Ceeeair — Flight  t(f  Pompey  and  the  SenatOf  4^ — 
Apfroaeh  of  Cotear — Embarkation  and  Departure  qf  Pompey  frmn  Arwndnoium^'  Retwm  qf 
CiBaar  to  Rome^Paeeee  by  MarteiUee  into  Spoibi-^Ompaign  on  the  SBgra^LegUme  ef 
Pompey  in  Sptrin  conducted  to  the  Var, 


IN  this  posture  of  affairs^  the  officers,  who  had 
been  sent  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  command 
of  provincea,  were  returned  to  Rome^  and  aome 


of  them  remained  with  their  ensigns  of  magis- 
tracy in  the  suburbs,  to  solicit  the  military  ho- 
nours to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled 
by  theb  services.  'Bibulus,  though  not  present 
in  the  action  in  which  Gaasius  defeated  the  Par- 
thians,  yet  being  then  governor  of  the  province, 
and  the  advantage  gained,  with  the  number  of 

4  Avpian.  de  Bsilo  Civile,  Ub.  ii    Plataich.  in  Vita 
Pompeii,  p.  435. 

5  Platareli.  io  ViU  CBsaris,  pu  133.  et  in  ViU  Pom- 
peii, p.  486.  ^ 

0  Hirtus  de  Oello  GaBieo,  lib.  vUi.  e.  40» 


the  enemy  slain,  coming  up  to  the  le^  deeerip- 
tion  of  tlioae  serv&oss  wSt  winch  the  tnnmph  waa 
,  he  entered  hia  claim :  and  waa  aeooid- 
upon  the  motion  ef  Cata  who  probably 
'  him  thia  oooaobtion  for*thamorti£cationa 


IISLl 


he  had  received  in  his  «onaulate^  found  to  be  en- 
titled to  thia  honour.  It  had  been  fong  appro- 
priated as  the  spedfio  wvraid  of  victoriea^  obtamed 
oy  the  alaughter  of  a  certain  number  of  ene- 
mies, and  would  have  been  preposterous  in  the 
caee  of  any  other  merit  :CioeroL  neverthdeas^  now 
likewise  applied  for  a  triumph,  partly  in  emular 
tion  to  BiouUis,  of  whom  he  expresses  some 
jealousy ;  and  partly,  that  he  might  have  a  pr»> 
tenoe  for  hia  stay  in  the  subckrbs,  and  for  absent 
ing  himself  from  the  seaato^  and  foom  dM  asaaiD- 
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bttei  of  the  peo|4e^  behij^  vny  tendi  perplexed 
how  to  steer  between  the  partiee  of  Cssar  and 
Pompey,  who  had  both  appued  to  him  by  letters 
to  join  them  in  the  present  diepute.*  He  h|id, 
some  time  before  his  departare  from  Cilicia  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  sent  an  account  of  his  mili- 
tary operations  to  Cato^  and  to  some  others  of 
his  friends,  with  an  earnest  request,  that  a  thanks- 
giving might  be  appointed  for  the  victory  he  had 
obtained.  Such  an  appointment  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  greatest  honours  which  a  Roman  offi- 
cer could  receive  in  absence,  and  might  lead  to  a 
triumph.  Cato  replied  in  terms  that  were  polite ; 
bat  carrying  some  degree  of  indirect  reproof  for 
the  improper  ambition  which  Cicero  betrayed  in 
this  request,  intimating  that  his  merit  was  not  so 
much  that  of  a  genera^  as  that  of  a  humane,  up- 
right, and  able  magvitrate;  that  he  had  moved 
the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  to  this  purpose  in  his 
favour,  as  thinkinc  it  more  honourable  than  a 
thanksgiving,  whidi  always  had  a  reference  to 
some  event,  depending  on  chance  or  the  valour 
of  an  army ;  but  that,  since  Cicero  had  chosen 
to  put  his  services  on  the  last  footing,  he  had  a 
double  satis&ction,  that  of  having  dme  what  he 
ttiought  incumbent  on  himself  and  that  of  find- 
ing that  the  desiiB  of  his  friend  was  gratified.^ 

Cicero  at  fiist  received  this  declaration  of  Cato 
as  a  proper  expression  of  friendship,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable  to  himself;*  but  on 
hmring  of  the  military  honoun  which  were  de- 
creed to  Bibulus  upon  Cato's  motion,  he  was 
greatly  provoked,  and  considered  this  conduct 
as  partial  to  his  rival,  and  invidious  to  himself.^ 
He  was  instigated  or  oonfinuid  in  these  senti- 
ments by  Cesar,  who  gladlr  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  incite  him  against  Gata  **  Observe,"  he 
said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  which  is  quoted  by 
Cicero  on  this  subject,  "  the  malice  of  the  man^ 
he  affiscts  to  give  ^ou  the  commendations  of 
clemency  and  mtc^ty,  which  yon  did  not  desire, 
and  withholds  a  piece  of  common  respect,  wiuch 
you  had  asked.  This  conduct,"  continues  Ci- 
cero to  Atticus,  "  bespeaks  the  envy  fnm  which 
it  proceeds.  It  is  not  sufferable,  nor  will  I  en- 
dure it  Cesar,  in  his  letter  to  me,  has  not 
missed  the  proper  remarks."  Such  were  the 
concerns  that  distracted  the  mind  of  this  inge- 
nious bat  weak  man,  even  while  he  himself 
foresaw  a  conflict,  in  which  the^  republic  itself 
and  all  the  honoun  it  could  bestow,  were  pro- 
bably soon  to  peridh. 

In  the  present  situation  of  aflain^  evaj  reso- 
lution which  the  friends  of  the  republic  could 
take  was  fraught  with  daneer,  and  every  day  in- 
creased their  perplexity.  To  leave  Cssar  in  poe- 
sessbn  of  his  anay,  and  to  admit  him  with  such 
a  force  to  the  head  of  the  oommonweakh,  was  to 
submit,  without  a  stru^Ck  to  the  dominion  he 
meant  to  assume.  To  persiat  in  fwnfining  him 
to  one  or  other  of  these  advantages,  was  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  pretence  to  make  war  on  the  re- 
public. The  powiQrs  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  Pompev.to  resist  Ca»ar,  might  be  equally 
dangerous  to  the  rejHiblic  in  the  possession  of  the 
one,  as  they  were  in  that  of  the  other.  This 
peraon,  on  whom  the  state  wat  now  to  rely,  even 
while  his  own  oonaidentwo,  with  that  of  every 
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other  senator,  was  at  stake,  did  not  seem  dinpawd 
to  act,  until  all  the  powenthat  were  wantmg  to 
gratify  his  ambition  should  be  put  into  his  hands. 
With  an  appearance  of  ease  and  negligence,  he 
went  upon  parties  of  pleasure  through  Itelvr 
while  every  one  else  apprehended  thatRome  it- 
self, as  well  as  Italy,  must  soon  become  a  scene 
of  blood.  At  an  mterview  with  Cicero^  whom, 
on  his  way  to  the  city,  he  met  near  Naples,  be 
himself  spoke  of  a  civil  war  as  unavoidable.^ 
Upon  ins  return  to  Rome,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  December,  he  even  seemed  averse  to  any  ac- 
commodation. He  declared  his  mind  qpenjj, 
that  if  Cssar  should  obtain  the  consulate,  even 
upon  kying  down  his  arms,  the  state  must  be 
undone ;  that  in  his  opinion,  whenever  a  vigorous 
opposition  appeared,  Cssar  \^uld  choose  to  re- 
tain his  army,  and  drop  his  pretensions  totheoon- 
sulate:  but,  continued  he,  if  Cssar  should  pro- 
ceed headlong,  and  bring  mattera  to  the  decisioii 
of  the  sword,  how  contemptible  must  he  appear, 
a  mere  private  adventurer  against  the  autnority 
of  the  state,  supported  by  a  regular  army  under 
my' command. 

To  justify  this  security,  or  presumption  on  the 
part  oif  Pompey,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  Cssar  was  forming  an  army  in  Gaul, 
Pompey,  by  means  of  his  lieutenants,  likewise 
formed  a  great  army  of  six  complete  legions,  and 
many  auxiliaries,  in  Spain ;  and  that  if  Csaar 
should  make  any  attempt  upon  Italy,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  intended  that  his  army  shouU  pass  the 
Pyrennees  as  fiurt  as  that  of  Csaar  psBsed  the 
Alps,  occupy  his  province,  cut  off  his  resources^ 
and  while  Pompey  himself  received  him  with  the 
forces  of  Ital^,  that  the  Spanish  army  aboukl 
press  upon  his  rear,  and  juace  him  at  once  b^ 
tween  two  attacks.  It  ought  likewise  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  although  few  troops  were  then 
actually  formed  in  Itely,  yet  this  was  the  great 
nurseiy  of  aoldien  for  the  whole  empire,  and 
multitudes  could,  on  any*  sudden  emergency,  be 
embodied  in  every  part  of  that  country  .< 

Pompey,  with  these  securities  in  his  hands  for 
the  final  success  of  his  views  against  Cssar,  suf- 
fered this  rival  to  run  his  career,  leaving  the 
senate  exposed  to  the  dangen  which  threatened 
them;  and  under  the  influence  of  apprehensions, 
»whicb  he  expected  would  render  them  move 
tractable,  and  more  ready  in  every  thing  to  com- 
ply with  his  own  desire^  than  he  had  generally 
found  them  in  times  of  greater  securiCy. 

In  the  same  strain  ofpoticy,  Pompe^r  had  f)he- 
quently  ventured  to  foment  or  to  connive  at  the 
growing  troubles  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himself  the  more  necessary,  and  to  draw  from 
the  senate  and  the  people  offen  of  extnoidinary 
trust  and  power.  By  the  address  of  Cato,  and  of 
other  active  men  in  the  senate,  he  had  been 
obliged  on  a  late  occasion,  when  ne  aimed  at  the 
powen  of  dictator,  to  be  content  with  those  of  sole 
consuL  It  is  probaUe^  that  he  had  entertained 
the  same  riews  on  the  present  occasion,  and  per- 
mitted the  evils  to  accumulate,  until  the  remedy 
he  wished  for  should  appear  to  be  necessary.  H!e 
continued  accordingly  with  votes  and  reaoKitioos 
of  the  senate  to  combat  Cssar,  who  was  at  the 
head  <^  a  numerous  army,  ready  on  the  first 
plausUe  prelenoe  to  fall  upon  Ita^,  to  senathe 
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«$nt,  and  avail  himiclf  of  that 
authority  of  the  republic^  on  which 
Pompey  faimaelf  to  greatly  relied. 

Mean  time,  the  new  year  oom- 
U.  C.  704.  menoed,  and  C.  Claudius  Maitellua 
C  ClMdhu  ^^  ^'  Ooroelius  Lentuluo,  entered 
MtreeUutet  on  their  office  as  consuls.  Both 
L.  OfmMfu  parties  were  prepared  for  a  dedsive 
iMiMhu.  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Cesar's 
daimfl.  He  himself  for  some  yean 
had  wintered  near  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
his  provinces.  He  was  now  at  Ravenna,  the 
nearest  station  of  his  army  to  Rome ;  but  without 
any  troops,  besides  what  appear  to  have  been  the 
usual  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  province; 
that  is,  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  oeen  sent 
thither  to  supply  the  place  of  a  legion,  with  which 
he  had  .been  required  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Syria,  and  three  hundred  horse,  making  in  all 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men.^  Soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  had  been  visited  by 
Cuxio^  who^  at  the  expiration  of  his  tribunate, 
made  this  journey  to  receive  his  directions  in 
respect  to  tlw  ibture  operations  of  the  party;  and 
after  their  conference,  returned  to  Rome  with  a 
letter  from  Cssar,  addressed  to  the  senate,  which 
was  jpresented  on  the  first  of  January,  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  new  consuls  into  oflke.* 

The  consul  Lentulus  moved,  that  prior  to  any 
other  business,  the  state  of  the  republic,  and  that 
of  the  provinces,  should  be  taken  under  con- 
aidenUion  i  and  alluding  to  the  resolutbiis  which 
were  alreadv  on  record^  relating  to  Cssar's  pro- 
vinccj  said,  that  if  the  senate  stood  firm  on  this 
occasion  to  their  former  decrees,  his  services 
should  not  be  wanting  to  the  c(»nmonwea]th. 
He  was  seconded  by  Scipio,  and  was  applauded 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  senate ;  but  Cesar 
had  procured  the  admission  of  Mark  Antony 
and  of  Ctuintus  Cassius,  two  of  his  most  iwted 
and  determined  partizans.  into  the  college  of  tri- 
bunes. These  could  make  riots^  or  furnish  the 
pretence  of  violence  in  the  city,  whenever  the 
military  designs  of  their  patron  were  ripe  for 
execution:  they  were  to  be  the  executors  of  what 
had  been  concerted  with  Curio,  or  whatever  else 
should  be  thought  proper  to  promote  Cesar's  de- 
signs. They  began  with  threatening  to  stop  all 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  until  Cesar's  letter 
was  read ;  and  prevailed  on  this  meeting  to  begin 
with  that  paper.  It  was  expressed,  according  to 
Cicero,  in  terms  menacing  and  harsh,*  and  con- 
tained in  substance  a  repetition  of  the  proposals, 
which  Cesar  had  been  all  along  making  through 
Curio,  and  his  other  adherents  at  Rome,  '*T&t 
he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  honours, 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon 
him ;  that  he  should  be  left  upon  a  foot  of  equality 
vrith  other  officers,  who  were  aUowed  to  join  civil 
office  at  Rome  witn  military  establishments  in  the 
provinces ;  and  that  he  dioukl  not  be  singled  out 
as  the  sole  object  of  their  distrust  and  severity.">o 

This  letter  was  considered  as  an  attempt  to 
prescribe  to  the  senate,  and  unbecoming  the  re- 
spect doe  to  their  authority.  It  was  by  many 
treated  as  an  actual  declaration  of  war.    The 
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debates  were  renewed  on  this  subject  for  some 
days  successively,  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  of 
January.  On  tne  last  of  these  days^  a  resolution 
was  framed,  ordering  Cesar  to  dLsmiss  his  army, 
and  by  a  certain  day  to  retire  from  his  provinces, 
or  .in  case  of  disobedience,  declaring  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  The  tribunes,  Mark  An- 
tony and  Ctuintus  Cassius,  interposed  with  their 
negative. 

The  hands  of  the  senate  being  thus  tied  up  by 
the  prohibition  or  interdict  of  the  tribunes,  it  was 
naoved  that  the  members  should  jput  on  mourning, 
in  order  to  impress  the  people  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  calamity  which  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
the  contumac3r  of  these  factk>us  ofiicers.  This 
likewise  the  tribunes  (brbad ;  but  the  senate  being 
adjourned,  all  the  members,  as  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, returned  to  their  next  meeting  in  habits  of 
mourning,  and  proceeded  to  consider  in  what 
manner  they  might  remove  the  difficult  which 
arose  from  this  mctious  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bunes. In  the  conclusion  of  tnis  deliberation,  it 
was  determined  to  give  to  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  together  with  Pompey,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  proconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  most 
dangerous  conjunctures;  to  pruerve  the  com- 
monwealth  by  muk  means  at  to  their  diteretion 
^umld  appear  to  be  neeeuary. 

This  diaige  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the 
peopkL  what  had  passed  in  the  times  of  the 
GiiMDCbi  of  Satummus  and  of  Catifine.  The 
tribunes,  who  had  oocasjoned  the  measure,  efther 
apprehended,  or  ai&cted  to  apprehend,  immediate 
danger  to  their  own  persons:  they  diaguued 
themselves  in  the  habit  of  slaves^  and,  tether 
with  Curk),  in  the  night  fled  from  Rome  in  hired 
carriages."  The  consuls  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
the  suburbs;  and,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
senate,  claimed  his  assistanoe  in  discharging  the 
important  duties  with  which  they  were  iointly 
inttusted.  It  was  agreed,  in  concert  witn  him, 
that  thejr  should  support  the  authority  of  the 
senate  with  a  proper  military  force,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  make  new  levies  with  the 
greatest  despatch ;  and  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
Uiese  preparations,  that  Pompey  sh<rald  have  the 
supreme  command  over  the  treasury,  and  all  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
worid. 

Winter  was  now  set  in,  or  fast  approaching. 
The  season^  although  nominally  in  the  month  of 
January,  being  only  about  fifty  days  past  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  or  about  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, Cesar  had  few  troops  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
the  force  of  his  army  was  yet  beyond  the  Alps^ 
and  the  officers  now  entrurted  with  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth,  flattered  themselves  that  much 
time  might  be  found  to  put  the  lepublk  In  a  state 
of  defence,  before  his  army  at  this  season  could 
pass  Uiose  mountains,  even  if  he  should  be  so 
desperate  as  to  make  war  on  the  commonwealth ; 
which  Pompey  did  not  even,  in  this  state  of  af- 
fein^  appear  to  have  believed. 

When  Cesar  received  accounts  of  the  senate's 
resolution,  he  drew  forth  the  troops  then  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  a  harangue  enumerated  the  wronga 
which  for  some  yeu%  ne  alleged  had  been  done  to 
himself;  complained  that  his  enenoies  had  .now 
found  means  to  excite  against  him  even  Pompey, 
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a  penon  whose  honour  he  had  always  promoted 
with  the  warmest  aflfection ;  that  the  interposition 
of  the  tribunes,  in  behalf  of  the  army  and  of  him- 
self, had  been  defeated  by  means  of  threats  and  of 
actual  force;  that  their  sacred  persons  had  been 
violated,  in  order  to  oppress  him;  that  resolutiops^ 
which  had  never  been  taken  but  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  conjunctures,  to  prevent 
ruinous  laws  from  being  carried  by  insurrection 
and  violence,  were  now  formed  against  peaceable 
magistrates,  and  in  times  of  profound  tranquillity ; 
he  therefore  exhorted  the  army  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  an  officer,  under  whom  they  had  now, 
for  nine  years,  faithfully  served  the  republic; 
under  whom  they  had  gained  many  victories  in 
Oaul  and  in  Germany,  and  reduced  a  most  war- 
like province  into  a  state  of  absolute  submission. 
He  was  answered  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and 
a  general  acclamation  from  the  ranks,  that  they 
were  ready  to  avenge  the  injuries  done  to  theu 
general,  and  to  the  tribunesof  the  people. 

On  receiving  these  assurances  from  the  troops 
then  present,  Cssar  immediately  desptched  an 
express  to  the  quarters  of  the  twelfth  legion, 
which,  from  the  time  at  which  it  afterwards 
joined  him,  appears  to  have  been  already  within 
the  Alps  with  orders  to  march.  The  remainder 
of  his  army  being  supposed  in  the  low  countries, 
or  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  it  would  not  have  appear- 
ed to  an  ordinary  capacity,  that  even  in  case  of 
hostilities  any  decisive  operation  could  take  place 
before  the  spring.  At  that  season,  indeed,  the 
measures  now  taken  by  both  parties  seemed  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  convulsion ;  'but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted'that  Cssar  had  foreseen,  or  prepared, 
many  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  the 
present  conjuncture;  that  he  had  brought  his 
afiairs  into  that  posture,  at  which  he  intended 
hostilities  should  commence ;  and  that  the  seem- 
ing neglect  with  which  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  with  so  small  a  force  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
was  probably  the  best  conceited  preparation  lie 
could  have  made  for  the  war.  While  he  brought 
no  alarming  force  towards  Rome,  his  antagonisU 
continued  secure,  and  made  no  effectual  provision 
to  resist  him.  He  apprehended  more  danger 
firom  the  legions  which  Pompey  had  formed  in 
Spain,  than  from  an^r  force  then  subsisting  in 
Italy,  and  he  made  his  disposition  against  those 
legions,  by  placing  the  strength  of  his  army  be- 
tween the  Pvrennees  and  the  Alps.  There  the 
army  formea  in  G^ul,  served  him  sufficienUy  in 
his  design  a^nst  Italy,  by  securing  him  from 
any  interruptioa  on  that  quarter.  W'hen  the 
war  broke  out,  being  well  aware  that  the  effects 
of  surprise  are  oflen  mater  than  those  of  force, 
even  it  he  had  wished  for  more  troops  in  Italy, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  awaited 
their  coming. 

On  the  very  day  that  he  deli? ered  the  harangue 
just  mentioned  to  the  legion  that  was  quartered 
at  Ravenna,  he  ordered  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
in  the  manner  of  stragglers  roviiijg  for  pleasure 
throogh  the  country,  and  armed  on^  with  swords, 
to  take  the  road  separateljr,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  concert,  to  Ariminum,  the  first  forti- 
fied place  of  Italy  beyond  the  Rubicon,  which 
was  the  limit  of  his  province,  there  to  remain, 
and  at  a  certain  time  of  the  night  to  seize  upon 
one  of  the  gates.  He  likewise  ordered  a  party  of 
horse  to  parade  at  some  distance  from  Ravenna, 
an.l  there  to  wait  for  an  otfioer  who  wu  to  deli- 


ver than  orders.  He  himself  passed  the  day,  •• 
usual,  in  forming  comlrats  of  gladiators,  and  in 
attending  the  exercises  of  the  legion ;  at  night  he 
went  to  supper  at  the  usual  hour,  and  after  he 
had  taken  his  place,  prrtending  business,  or  some 
slight  indisposition,  which  called  him  away  from 
the  company,  he  mounted  a  carriage  that  waited 
for  him,  drove  through  a  gate  opposite  to  that  of 
Ariminum,  and  having  travellni  for  a  little  time 
in  that  direction,  turn^  into  the  road  on  which 
he  had  posted  the  party  of  hors«>,  and  having 
ioined  them,  marched  alx)ut  thirty  miles  before 
break  of  day,  entered  Ariminum  by  a  gate  which 
the  party  he  had  sent  before  him  kept  open ;  and 
thus  without  any  resistance  took  possession  of  the 
place. 

It  was  of  importance,  that  the  first  report  of 
hostilities  at  Rome  should  carry  an  account  of 
his  success ;  not  merely  of  his  having  made  an 
attempt.  This  circumstance  may  justify  the 
measures  which  he  took  to  surprise  a  place 
which,  without  so  many  precautions,  might  have 
been  easily  reduced,  though  at  the  haard  per- 
haps of  delay  for  a  few  days.  He  himself,  indeed, 
in  nis  Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
such  measures,  nor  of  the  doubts  and  hesitations 
under  which  he  ia  said  to  have  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  b^-  the  passing  of  which 
he  entered  into  a  state  of  war  with  the  common 
wealth. 

At  Ariminum  his  little  army,  on  the  following 
day,  arrived  from  Ravenna,  and  the  tribunes, 
Mark  Antony  and  Gtuintus  Cassius,  ioined  him 
from  Rome.  He  presented  them  to  tne  army  in 
the  disguise  in  which  they  affected  to  have 
escaped  from  the  violence  of  a  tyranny  then 
estabUshed  in  the  city.  ''Observe,"  he  said,  "  to 
what  extremities  persons  of  noble  birth,  vested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribunes  are  reduced, 
for  having  supported  their  friends,  and  for  having 
pleaded  the  cause  of  an  injured  army."i  The 
occasion  was  suited  to  popular  eloquence;  and 
this  eminent  master  of  every  art  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  his 
part  with  great  vehemence ;  to  have  torn  open  his 
vest  from  his  breast,  and  to  have  shed  tears;  fre- 
quently held  up  to  view  the  hand  on  which  he 
wore  hk  ring,  tne  common  ensign  of  noble  birth 
among  the  Komans,  and  dedar»],  that  he  would 
sacrifice  all  the  honours  of  his  rank  to  reward 
those  who  were  willing  to  support  the  publio 
cause,  and  who  adhered  to  himself  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion.  From  these  signs,  where  he  waa 
not  distinctly  heard,  it  was  supposed  that  he  pro- 
mised the  honours  of  nobility,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  every  soldier  in  his  army.^ 

Lucius  Cosar  and  the  pretor  Bioscius,  who^ 
while  the  decree  against  Caius  Cesar  was  de- 
pending in  the  senate,  made  offer  of  their  good 
offices  to  treat  with  him,  and  brir^  matters  to  aa 
amk»ble  accommodation,  were  now  come  with- 
out any  public  comoiission,  probably  to  hinder 
their  fineiW  fium  taking  any  desperate  resolution. 
They  brought  at  the  same  tune,  a  private  mea- 
sa^  from  Pompey,  with  some  expressions  of 
civitity,  and  an  apology,  taken  from  the  necessity 
of  the  public  service,  for  the  hardship  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  put  upon  Cssar.  Pooi> 
pey,  in  this  message^  protested,  "  That  be  hed 
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always  preferred  the  public  to  private  conaidera- 
tions;"  and  subjoined,  "that  he  hoped  Csaar 
would  not  sufTer  any  passion  to  can^  him  into 
measorps  hurtful  to  the  state,  nor,  avenging  him- 
self of  his  private  enemies,  stretch  forth  his  hand 
against  the  republic." 

Such  professions  had  little  ciedit  with  Cssar; 
but  if  they  were  to  be  of  any  weight  with  the 
public,  he  was  not  likely,  in  his  turn,  to  foil  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  desired  those  persons,  by 
whom  Pompey  had  favoured  him  witn  this  mes- 
sage, to  carry  for  answer,  "  That  the  republic  had 
always  been  to  him  dearer  than  his  fortune  or  his 
life;  but  that  he  could  not  suffer  the  honours 
which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed  upon  him 
in  public,  to  be  contemptuously  torn  awav  by  his 

Erivate  enemies.  His  commission,  be  said,  would 
ave  expired  in  six  months;  his  enemies,  in  their 
eagerness  to  degrade  him,  could  not  bear  even 
with  this  delay,  but  must  recall  him  immediately. 
The  Roman  people  had  dispensed  with  his  at- 
tendance at  the  elections,  yet  ne  must  be  dragged 
to  town  at  that  time  to  gratify  private  mahce. 
These  personal  insults  he  had  patiently  borne  for 
the  sake  of  the  public ;  and  being  resolved  to  dis- 
arm, requested  the  senate  only  that  others  should 
disarm  as  well  as  himself;  that  even  this  was  re- 
fused, and  new  levies  were  ordered  throughout 
Italy ;  that  two  legions  which  had  been  called  off 
from  his  own  army,  under  pretence  of  the  Parthian 
war,  were  now  retained  against  him;  that  the 
whole  state  was  in  arms ;  for  what  purpose  but 
for  his  destruction ;  that,  nevertheless,  he  would 
suffer  any  thing  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. Let  Pompey  repair  to  his  province ;  let 
all  parties  disband,  and  no  army  whatever  be  as- 
sembled in  Italy;  let  no  one  pretend  to  overawe 
the  city ;  let  the  assemblies  or  the  people  and  of 
the  senate  be  free ;  and  in  order  the  more  speedily 
to  terminate  these  disputes,  let  the  parties  meet 
and  confer  together ;  let  Pompey  say  where  he 
will  be  waited  on,  or  let  him  name  a  proper  place 
of  meeting ;  at  a  friendly  conference  every  diffi- 
culty will  be  soon  removed."* 

From  this  time  forward,  Cesar  affected,  on 
every  occasion,  to  have  no  object  in  view  but  to 
prevail  on  his  enemies,  by  some  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, to  save  the  republic  from  a  ruinous 
war,  and  to  stop  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood.^ 
He  continually  repeated  his  proposals  of  peace, 
while  he  urged  his  military  operations  with  un- 
common rapidity.  He  ordcml  new  levies  at 
Ariminum,  and  sent  Antony  to  occupy  Arreti- 
um,5  a  pass  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Flami- 
nian  Way  through  the  Apennines ;  and  as  fast 
as  the  troops  could  march  he  seized  Pisaurum,^ 
Faunum,  Auximum,  with  the  town  of  Ancona, 
and  all  the  places  necessary  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand of  that  district,  or  to  open  his  way  to  Rome. 
A  general  consternation  spread  over  all  the 
country  before  him ;  the  people  fled  from  their 
habitations,  and  conmiunicated  the  alarm,  with 
every  sort  of  exaggeration,  to  the  city.  Pompey 
had  relied  much  on  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  no  less  on  his  own.  Others 
thought  themselves  secure  while  this  renowned 
and  experienced  commander  gave  them  assur- 
ances ot  safety.    Now,  like  a  person  awake  firom 
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a  dream,'  he  seemed  to  peroetvB  the  whole  vn» 
illusion.  CsBsar  paid  no  regard  to  the  authori^ 
of  the  senate,  nor  stood  in  awe  of  the  state,  ae 
was  at  hand,  with  the  reputation  of  a  general 
equal  to  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  troops  fresh 
from  service,  and  inured  to  blood.  The  republic 
but  a  name;  and  they  who  composed  it, 
though  respectable  at  a  distance,  were,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  irresolute,  disunited,  and 
incapable  of  the  exertions  which  such  an  occa- 
sion required.  Orden  had  gone  forth  to  laiaa 
troops  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  no  great  pro- 
gress in  so  short  a  time  could  yet  have  Men  made 
m  that  service.  Besides  the  two  lemons  which 
had  served  so  long  under  Cesar  hmisel^  there 
were  not  any  forces  embodied  in  the  country. 
These  were  justly  suspected  of  inclining  to  their 
former  general ;  and,  instead  of  enabling  Pompey 
to  meet  the  dan^  which  threatened  the  com- 
monwealth, furnished  him,  at  the  head  of  such 
troops,  with  particular  reasons  for  his  keeping  at 
a  distance  from  the  enemy.  In  a  letter  to  D«m- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  "  I  sent  you  word,"  he  writes, 
"that  with  these  two  legions  I  did  not  choose  to 
be  near  Cesar.^  If  I  should  retreat,  therefore,  at 
his  approach,  be  not  surprised."* 

Domitius  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Cssar 
in  the  govemfaient  of  Craul ;  and,  with  some  other 
officers  in  the  Picenum,^  had  made  some  progress 
in  raising  troops.  .  Their  numben,  perhaps,  sur- 
passed those  of  Caosar.  If  Pompey,  therefore, 
had  thought  it  possible  to  defend  the  city,  he  must 
have  hastened  to  that  quarter,  and  have  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  those  troopa.  But  he  was 
timorous  in  hazarding  his  own  reputation,  a 
weakness  from  which  Ctesar  was  altogether  ex- 
empt, and  which  was  unworUiy  of  the  great  mili- 
terytalente  of  either.  Pompey  seldom  committed 
his  fame  where  the  prospect  was  unfavourable,  or 
events  extremely  uncertain.  Cesar,  on  such  oc- 
casions, never  chose  to  trust  his  anain  in  any 
other  hands  than  his  own. 

Pompey,  acting  under  these  motives,  assembled 
the  senate,  and  informed  them  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abandon  Rome ;  that  he  would  meet  Uiem 
again  at  Capua,  where  he  proposed  to  assemble 
his  forces ;  that  he  should  consider  all  those  who 
remained  in  the  capital  to  countenance  or  to  wit- 
ness the  violences  of  Cesar  as  equally  guilty  with 
those  who  should  be  found  in  his  camp. 

It  being  unlawful  for  the  oiBcen  of  Ihe  repub- 
lic to  absent  themselves  from  the  city,  the  senate 
passed  an  act  to  dispense  with  their  attendance 
at  Rome,  and  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
powera  of  mamstracy  wherever  the  necessities  of 
the  stete  mignt  require  their  presence.  These 
preparations  for  dislodfiing  the  government,  to- 
gether with  the  actual  mght  of  Pompey,  damped 
all  the  courage  that  remained  in  any  order  or 
class  of  the  people.  It  made  Cesar  appear  at  once 
more  odious  and  more  terrible.")  It  was  generally 
expected'^  that  he  would  exceed  either  Uinna  or 


Sylla  in  rapacity  and  cruelty  ;^3  and  that  the  city, 
if'^he  should  surprise  his  opponente  there,  would 
become  a  scene  of  bkxxl.   Tne  consuls,  and  most 


7  Meaning  probably  that  be  did  not  choose  to  give 
tbem  an  opportunity  to  desert. 

8  CiuTo  ad  Atticuio,  lib.  viii  ep.  S.    Ad  Domitium. 

9  Marchof  Anconia. 

10  Cioero  ad  Alt.  lib.  vi.ep.  IL 

11  Ibid.  ep.  19. 89. 
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of  the  other  ofBccrs  of  8tatf*,  net  out  with  their 
ensijrns  of  power.  All  nijrht  the  gato«  were 
crowded  witn  senators  and  other  pemoni?  of  rank 
who  fled  on  this  occasion ;  some  with  their  fami- 
lies and  modt  valuable  effects,  others  alone,  and 
distracted  by  the  general  panic,  without  knowing 
whither  thej  were  to  retire,  or  to  what  fate  they 
were  leaving  their  femilies. 

Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  making  a  rapid  march 
through  Umbria,  or  what  is  now  the  dutchy  of 
Urbino^i  and  the  Picenum,  or  March  of  Anoo- 
na,'  not  only  took  possession  of  every  place  as 
he  passed,  but  gained  daily  accession  of  strength 
by  the  junction  of  the  new  levies  that  bad  been 
raised  to  oppose  him.  Soldiers  are  averse  to  the 
losing  side ;  and  Pompey*s  fl^t  put  an  end  to 
his  militaiy  power  in  Italy.  The  pretor  Ther- 
mus  had,  with  five  cohoits,  amounting,  if  com- 
plete, to  twenty-five  hundred  men,  taken  poet  at 
t^uvium,*  among  the  Apennines^  on  the  Flami- 
nian  Way.  Observing  that  Pompey^s  party  in 
general  was  retreating,  and  that  Curio  was  ad- 
vancing towards,  him  with  a  part  of  Cesar's 
forces,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  post;  but  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  execute  this  purpose,  and 
was  on  the  nxid  to  Rome,  the  troops  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  returned  to  the  post  from 
which 'he  had  removed  them,  and'declarod  for 
Ciesar. 

The  dispositions  of  the  tovrns  of  which  Cssar 
had  got  possession,  made  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  leave  any  garrison  behind  him,  and  permitted 
him  to  advance  with  all  his  forces.  Auxinum^ 
declared  for  him  before  his  arrival,  and  obliged 
Aceius  Varus,  who  held  that  post  for  the  republic, 
to  abandon  it.  This  oiiicer  was  overtaken  hy 
Cesar's  advanced  parties,  and,  like  Thermus, 
was  detnertcd  by  his  people. 

At  Cingulum  in  the  Picenum,  Cesar  was 
joined  by  the  twelfth  legion,  to  which,  on  his 
first  motion  from  Ravenna,  he  had  sent  orders 
to  march.  With  this  accession  of  force,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Asculnm^  on  the  Pronto;  and  having 
dislodged  from  thence  Lentulus  Spinther.  who 
commanded  ten  cohort^  the  greater  part  or  these 
troops  deserted  to  him.  The  remainder  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  Vibullius,  who  was 
just  arrived  from  Pompey  to  support  the  hopes 
of  the  cause  in  that  quarter. 

As  Cesar  made  his  i>rincipal  push  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  Ajpennines,  the  troops  that  were 
suddenly  raised  for  the  republic  were,  without 
any  well-concerted  plan,  drawn  together  upon 
that  coast.  And  Pompey  himself  had  not  yet 
openly  laid  aside  the  design  of  making  head 
against  Cesar  in  those  parts.  Vibullius  naving 
assembled  in  all  about  fourteen  cohorts,  fell  back 
to  the  Atemus,  now  called  the  Piscara,  and  joined 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  at  Corfinium,  a  pass 
in  the  Apennines  that  commanded  the  Valerian 
way  to  Rome.  This  officer  having  assemUed 
twenty-five  oohorta  meant  to  have  joined  Pom- 
pey wherever  he  should  be  found,  and  had  or- 
dered Thermus  to  foUow  with  five  cohorts  more  f 
but  imagining  probably  that  Pompey  still  intend- 
ed to  cover  lumie  firom  the  incursions  of  Cesar, 
and  that  Corfintom  was  an  important  post  fiir 
this  purpose,  he  determined  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy  from  that  place. 


1  Umbria.  3  Pioenuni.  3  Gubio. 

4  Oaimo.  5  Oscale. 

6  Pomp,  aa  Cieer.  in  lib.  ad  Atu  post  ep.  11. 


Pompey  by  this  time  had  moved  from  Capua 
f  o  Luceria,  and  Reemcnl  to  have  taken  the  resolu- 
tion not  only  of  abandoning  the  posts  that  covered 
the  acce»»  to  Rome,  but  even  all  Italy,  to  Cesar. 
The  consuls,  the  greater  part  of  the  magistracy, 
and  the  senate,  had  followed  him  to  Capua. 
Here  was  received  the  message  which  Cesar  had 
given  to  Roscius  and  to  L.  Cesar.  It  oontdmed 
several  reflections  and  instnuarions  in  the  highest 
degree  provoking  to  Pompey ;  and  to  this  drcom- 
stance  Cesar  probably  trusted,  that  he  should  not 
be  bound  by  any  of  toe  oflfen  he  had  made,  and 
that  the  odium  of  rejecting  the  peace  would  &II 
upon  his  enemies.  But  the  friends  of  the  com- 
monwealth, deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  their  own  aftaiis,  gUhdly  listened  to  any  teinifl 
of  accommodation.  They  objected  indeed  to  the 
proposed  interview  between  Pompey  and  Cenr, 
remembering  the  dangerous  concerts  whidi  at 
their  meetings  had  b^n  formerly  entered  into 
against  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey  himself  was  so  semdbie  of  the  diasd- 
vantage  at  which  he  was  taken,  that  he  dissem- 
bled nis  resentment  of  the  penonal  reflediomi 
cast  on  himself  and  consented  to  conditions 
which  he  had  hitherto  rejected  with  disdain. 
It  vras  agreed  accordingly  that  he  should  repair 
to  Spain,  and  that,  his  province  being  m  profound 
peace,  he  should  reduce  his  military  establish- 
ment. Cesar,  on  his  part,  besides  the  oonditionB 
he  himself  had  ofiered,  was  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  lately  seized  in  Italy ; 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  consuls,  magistntei^ 
and  senators,  should  return  to  the  dty,  and  ftom 
the  usual  seat  of  government  give  all  the  sanction 
ofpublic  authority  to  these  arrangements.  From 
such  appearances  it  was  not  doubted  that  an  ae- 
commodatbn  must  follow.  And  in  this  belief 
Cato,  though  appointed  to  command  in  Sicily, 
chose  to  abide  by  {he  senate  while  the  treaty  re- 
mained in  depeiulence.  And  Cicero  thought  the 
agreement  almost  concluded.  "The  one,"  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Atticua,  "  b^ns  to  repent  of 
his  precipitation,  and  the  other  is  sensible  ne  has 
not  a  force  sufficient  to  support  such  a  war."^ 

Cesar  therefore  was  likely  to  be  caught  in  the 
snare  he  laid  for  his  enemies  or  oblim  to  lay 
aside  the  disguise  which  he  had  sssumM  in  afiect- 
ing  such  earnest  desires  for  peace.  To  avoid 
either  of  these  inconvenienoes,  he  objected  to 
some  of  the  conditions  which  the  opposite  party 
had  subjoined  to  his  proposals,  ana  complained 
of  the  silence  which  they  Kept  on  others,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  deliberate  purpose  to  circumvent 
and  betray  him.  "  Pompey  will  repair  to  Spain,'* 
he  said,  "but  when?  J  am  required  to  evacuate 
all  the  towns  of  Italy,  'while  Pompey  and  the 
whole  senate  continue  in  arms  against  me,  and 
while  my  enemies  not  only  make  new  levies,  but 
employ  for  my  desduction  legions  which  they 
have  actually  taken  away  firom  my  own  army. 
If  Pompey  be  sincere  in  desiring  a  peace,  why 
does  he  decline  the  personal  interview  which  has 
been  proposed  for  that  purpose  T' 

Cesar  had  by  this  tmie,  advanced  with  hasty 
marohee  to  CorfiniuuL  drove  in  a  detachment 
firom  the  garrison,  which  he  found  breaking  down 
a  bridge  about  Uiree  miles  from  the  town,  sat 
down  under  the  walli^  and  employed  three  days 
in  fortifying  his  camp^  and  in  filling  the  maga- 

7  Ad.  Att.  lib.  vii.  ep.  14 
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xines  with  corn  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
Being  ioined  by  the  eighth  legion  and  twenty- 
two  cohorts  of  the  new  levies  from  Ghiul,  with 
three  hundred  auxiliary  horse,  he  ordeied  proper 
posts  to  be  'seized  on  every  side  of  the  town,  and 
effectually  diut  up  those  who  were  within  from 
any  relief,  or  from  any  communication  with  thdr 
friends.  When  his  works  began  to  appear 
against  the  plaoe^  Domitius  pushed  a  reward 
to  any  who  should  carry  letters  to  Pompey. 
Different  messengevi  were  despatched  for  this 
purpose,  and  brought  for  answer,  that  Pompey 
disapproved  of  his  having  allowed  lumself  to  l>e 
invested  by  Cssar,  had  foretdd  him  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  and  now  earnestly  ex- 
horted him,  if  possible,  to  extricate  himself;  for 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  with  these  doubtful 
legion^  which  had  been  so  lately  drawn  from 
CsBsai's  army,  or  with  new  levies,  to  force  the 
hardv  and  veteran  troops  of  the  enemy.^ 

This  answer  Domitius  endeavoured  to  conceal 
from  hb  army ;  encouraged  them  with  ho|>es  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  and  seemed  intent 
on  the  defence  of  the  places  while  he  was  actually 
taking  measures  to  g^  off  in  person,  without  any 
hopes  of  preserving  the  forces  he  had  asBembled 
for  the  commonwealth.  This  design  being  sus- 
pected, the  troops  surrounded  his  quarters  m  the 
night,  took  him  prisoner,  and  to  pay  their  court, 
while  they  delivered  up  their  general  and  surren- 
dered the  town,  smde  offer  of  their  own  sernces 
to  Cesar. 

Upon  this  surrender,  Cssar  took  possesnon  of 
the  gates,  manned  the  walL^  and  gave  orders  that 
no  perron  whatever  from  his  army  shoukl  enter 
the  place  befbre  it  vras  day.  He  knew,  that  be- 
sides Domitius  and  VibuUius,  there  were  many 
senators  and  Roman  knights  now  shut  up  in  the 
town.  These  he  ordered  in  the  morning  to  be 
brought  before  him,  expostulated  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  enmity  to  himself  and  their 
precipitation  in  hurrying  the  state  into  this  un- 
natural war.  He  then  dismissed  them  with  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  Roman  citizens  of  their 
rank ;  and  being  told  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  ao^assea  at  Corfinium  for  the  support  of 
the  troops,  had  been  seized  by  his  people,  to  com- 
plete this  scene  of  unexpected  moderation,  by  an 
exhibition  of  disinterestedness^  as  well  as  of'^de- 
menc^^  he  ordered  Uiis  money  to  be  restored  to 
Domitius.  The  fiime  of  this  wonderful  mildness 
and  generosity,  as  he  expected,  was  eveiy  where 
diffused ;  and  though,  by  over-actinff  his  pert  in 
abstaining  from  the  public  mone^,  ne  furnished 
everv  thinking  person  with  a  sufficient  comment 
on  the  other  parts  of  his  conduct ;  yet  many  were 
happy  to  understand,  that,  in  this  alarming  con- 
te^  their  lives  and  properties  were,  from  any 
motives  whatever  to  be  spared. 

Rome  was  now  open  to  Cssar ;  but  he  thought 
the  possession  of  it  of  no  moment,  until  he  nEid 
suppressed  the  military  arrangements  that  were 
making  in  the  country,  and  h^  decided  who  was 
to  have  the  possession  of  Italy.  He  therefore, 
on  the  very  oay  on  which  he  became  master  of 
Corfinium,  detached  to  Sicily,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Curio^  the  troops  that  deserted  to  him  in 
making  this  conquest'    He  himself  set  out  for 


8  Pompeins  ad  Domitium,  lib.  viii. 
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Apulia,  and,  before  sunset,  accomplished  a  con- 
siuemble  inarch;  but  while  he  thus  urged  the 
war  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  sent  messengeni 
before  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  puty^ 
with  professions  of  friendship  and  overtures  ot 
peace. 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Cofrfinhun, 
Balbus,  an  officer  in  Cesar's  army,  was  d»- 
spatched  with  a  messsge  to  the  consul  Lentulus^ 
containing  earnest  entreaties^  that  this  iiia| ' 
tnto  would  return  to  Rome^  and  prevent  the  < 
orders  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  suspension 
of  government.  To  induce  him  to  comply  with 
this  request,  Balbus  had  secret  instructions  to 
asBura  the  consul  of  a  proper  appointment  in  the 
provinces  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  in  office. 
The  bearer  of  this  message  declared,  that  Cssar 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  join  Pompey,  and 
to  make  peace  with  him  on  any  equitable  terms. 
And  the  fiuher  of  this  young  man,  one  of  Cssar's 
retinue;  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  Cicero,  that 
Cssar  had  no  object  but  to  enjoy  peace  and  se- 
curity under  Pompey.io  But  while  the  fame  of 
his  clemency  at  Coranium,  and  of  this  wonder- 
ful disposition  to  peace  was  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  reconciled  the  minds  of  many  to  whom 
he  had  been  till  then  an  object  of  terror  ;■*  while 
he  hoped  to  amuse  his  enemies,  and  to  relax  the 
diligence  of  their  militarjr  preparatbns,  he  ad- 
vanced with  so  much  rapidity,  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  him,  they  had  no  more  than  the  tune  that 
was  necessary  to  cross  the  moontains  from  Ca- 
{ma  to  Luoena,  to  fidl  back  fiom  thence  to  Cano- 
sium,  and  from  ibis  last  place^  without  a  hah,  to 
Brundusium. 

Pompey,  while  he  moved  in  this  direction, 
having  sent  Metullus  Sdpio^  and  his  own  son 
Cnsus  into  Syria,  to  provide  and  assemble  the 
necessary  shipping  to  embark  his  army  ^  his  in- 
tention to  abandon  Italy  began  to  be  suspected, 
and  shook  the  great  authority  which  he  stiU  de- 
rived from  his  military  reputation.  His  offioeis 
were  every  where  deserted  on  the  march  by  the 
new  levies^  who  returned  to  offer  their  services 
to  Cssar.  His  own  presence  kept  the  otiier 
parts  of  the  army  together,  and  brought  them 
safe  to  the  port  from  which  it  was  susp^ted  they 
were  to  take  their  departure  from  Italy.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  this  port  he  effectually  verified 
these  suspicions,  embamng  a  great  put  of  lus 
with  the  consuls^  wnile  he  himself, 


.  not 

to  transport  the  wholes 
ivisbn  to  wait  for  the 


army 

having  sufficient 
remained  with  a  second 
return  of  his  ships. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Pompey,  when  Cssar, 
with  six  legions^  four  of  veteran  troops,  and  two 
newly  raised  or  completed  from  those  who  came 
over  to  him  on  the  march,  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
Brundusium.  Even  here^  he  never  dropt  the 
project  of  amusing  his  enemy  with  proposaki  of 
peace.  On.  Magius^  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  eommonwearth,  havhig  been  taken  on  the 
march,  was  dismisBed  with  great  courtesy,  and  a 
message  to  Pompey  containing  a  request,  that 
he  wouljd  admit  Cssar  to  an  interview ;  and  ob- 
servingi'that  differences  are  soon  made  up  at  a 


10  Cieer.  ad  Att  lib.  viU.  ep.  0. 
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conference,  which  otherwiac  might  occasion  many 
jiMirneya  and  messages  to  no  purpoiv. 

This  pacific  message,  as  in  other  instances, 
only  con;3titutcJ  a  part  in  the  military  plan  of 
Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  with  efi*ectui>l  pre- 
parations for  a  blockade  and  a  siege.  It  did  not 
as  yet  appear,  whether  Pompey  meant  to  trans- 
port all  his  troops,  and  to  abandon  Bnindusium, 
or  to  keep  possession  of  this  post,  in  order  to  re- 
tain a  passage  jnto  Italy,  ana  to  command  both 
sid(^  of  the  gulf.  Ciesar,  to  try  his  intentions, 
and  either  to  shut  him  up,  or  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture, observing,  that  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour was  narrow,  and  misht  be  shut  up,  began 
an  alarming  work  for  this  purpose.  He  em- 
ployed numerous  parties  to  throw  stones,  earth, 
and  other  heavy  materials  into  the  passage  be- 
tween the  two  moles,  and  expected,  in  a  little 
time,  to  be  able  to  join  tham,  and  thus  eflfectually 
to  exclude  all  communication  with  the  sea. 

In  this  work  the  besiegers  advanced,  for  some 
time,  with  great  rapidity ;  but  being  come  into 
deeper  water,  where  the  materials  they  threw  in 
were  absorbed  or  unsettled,  and  displaced  by  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
change  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  shut  up 
the  harbour  by  means  of  floating  rafU  and  hulks 
firmly  anchored  in  the  passage.  In  executing 
this  project  they  were  disturl^  by  a  continual 
discharge  of  arrows,  stones,  and  other  missile 
weapons  from  vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, on  which  proper  engines  were  mounted  for 
this  purpose. 

While  the  parties  were  thus,  without  inter- 
mission, engaged  at  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
Cesar  again  made  a  show  of  proposing  a  treaty. 
As  he  had  received  no  answer  to  his  former  mes- 
sage by  Magius,  he  affected  to  despair  of  mak- 
ing any  progress  by  direct  applications  to  Pompey, 
and  sent  into  the  town  Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  who,  being  in  great  intimacy 
with  Scribonius  Libo,  had  directions  to  make 
application  to  him,  and,  in  Caesar's  name,  to  in- 
tfeat  his  good  offices  in  bringing  on  a  negotiation; 
particularly,  if  possible,  in  procuring  an  interview 
between  Pompey  and  himself.  Representing  to 
Libo^  that  if  an  interview  were  obtained,  some 
way  might  be  discovered  to  atop  the  issues  of 
blood,  a  blessing  which,  in. that  case,  would  for 
ever  be  mentioned  as  the  effect  of  so  essential  a 
service  performed  by  Scribonius  Libo  to  his 
country. 

Pompey,  upon  receiving  these  proposals,  which, 
though  addressed  to  Libo^  were  carried  directly 
to  himself,  made  answer,  that,  in  the  absence  o'f 
the  consuls,  he  could  not  treat.  In  this  instance, 
be  perceived,  no  doubt,  the  insincerity  of  Cssar's 
parafic  declarations,  and  was  not  tempted  to  re- 
mit the  vigilance  of  his  defence,  or  the  ardour 
with  which  he  now  at  last  prepared  for  the  con- 
test :  yet  he  could  not  altogether  prevent  one  ad- 
vantage which  Cesar  meant  to  reap  from  these 
repeated  professions  of  moderation  and  desire  of 
peace,  that  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  author  of  the  war,  but  a  person  forced 
to  these  extremities  by  the  violence  and  obstinacy 
of  hiA  enemies. 

After  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
of  Brundusium  ha<l  been  continued  three  days, 
and  ha<l  made  considpruble  progress,  the  trans- 
ports whi*'h  had  carried  the  first  division  of  Pom- 
pey's  army  returned  from  Dyrrachium,  and  as 


the  passage  at  the  mouth  of  the  harboor  "wmm 
still  open,  he  prepared  to  embark  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  forces.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  being  disaflectcd  to  him,  were  likely  to 
give  intelligence  to  Cfesar  of  all  his  motions;  and 
he  made  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  he  should  with- 
draw  his  guards,  they  would  throw  open  their 
gates ;  and  expose  him  to  be  attacked  in  his  rear, 
and  poesibly  to  lose  such  part  of  his  armjjr  aa 
might  be  overtaken  on  shore.  To  provide  against 
this  event,  and  to  retard  Cesar's  entry  into  the 
town,  he  built  up  the  gates  with  solid  mortar  and 
stone,  and  traversed  me  streets  with  walls  and 
large  ditches,  replenished  with  sharp  stakes,  which 
were  masked,  or  hid  with  a  slight  covering  of 
brushwood  and  earth. 

When  the  legions  began  to  move  towards  the 
harbour,  the  rear  guard  still  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent the  usual  appearances  on  the  ramparts,  by 
occupying  every  post  with  archers,  slingcrs,  ancl 
other  Ught  troope.  These  being  to  remain  in 
their  post  while  the  main  body  was  embarking, 
had  orders,  at  a  signal  given,  to  abandon  the 
walla,  and  to  repair  on  botml  the  transports  which 
were  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  troops  in  Brundusium  thus  be^n  to  em- 
bark in  the  ni^ht,  and  Cesar,  having  immediate 
intelligenoe  of  it  from  the  town,  brought  forward 
his  scaling  laddefs,  and,  as  soon  as  the  ramparts 
appeared  to  be  deserted,  bc^an  to  ascend  them  in 
several  places  at  once,  ana  effected  one  part  of 
his  purpose,  by  gaining  the  battlements  without 
oppoation;  but  when  ne  was  about  to  descend 
from  thence  into  the  streets,  having  notice  of  the 
snares  and  obstructionb  which  were  placed  in  his 
way,  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  or  to  advance  with 
so  much  precaution,  that  the  enemy  had  time  to 
put  off  from  the  mole,  and  get  under  sail.  Only 
two  transports,  that  struck,  and  were  aground  on 
the  banks  which  had  been  fonoed  or  begun  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  remainder,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
senate,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state  and  the 
ensigns  of  magistracy,  proceeded  in  their  passage 
to  Epirus ;  thus  leaving  Cesar  in  possession  of 
Italy  and  of  the  seats  of  government,  from  which 
the  world  could  scarcely  disjoin,  in  their  idea,  the 
right  to  command. 

Cesar  having,  in  this  manner,  surprised  the 
republic,  and  in  sixty  days  obliged  all  his  oppo- 
nents to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  leave  him  sole 
master  of  the  forces  which  began  to  be  mustered 
against  him,  it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the 
ouestion  he  states  relating  to  the  expedience  of 
following  his  enemy  into  Epirus,  that  he  had 
already  taken  his  resolution  to  consider  the  re- 
duction of  Spain  as  the  next  object  of  conse- 
quence to  that  of  Italy.  In  that  province,  which 
was  full  of  resources,  a  regular  army  of  seven  or 
eight  legions  had  been  for  some  time  formed,  with 
an  evident  purpose  to  keep  him  in  awe.  He  was 
threatened,  therefore,  with  the  most  immediate 
danger  from  thence.  Some  arrangemenU  too 
were  yet  wanting  for  the  security  of  Italy.  ^  The 
professions  which  he  had  made  of  pacific  disposi- 
tions, and  of  zeal  for  the  republic,  were  to  be  con- 
firmed by  showing  a  proper  respect  to  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  and  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
store a  government  which  he  had  actually  over- 
thrown. 

For  these  reasons,  Cesar  contented  hunseli^ 
for  the  present,  with  having  ordered  shipping  te 
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be  piovided  at  the  port  of  BrandaBiam,  that  he 
might  amuse  the  enemy  with  appearanoes  of  his 
intending  to  continae  the  war  on  that  aide,  or 
that  he  might  he  actually  ready  to  do  so,  when  he 
had  elsewhere  accomplished  the  purpose  on  which 
he  was  bent  Nptwithstandins  his  pacifk;  decla- 
rations, and  his  ostentation  of  clemency  on  every 
occasion,  the  people  still  trembled  when  they  saw 
almost  every  citizen  of  reputation  and  honour 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  seats  of  jovemment,  and, 
in  their  plaoB,  collected  from  different  quarters  of 
Italy,  every  bankrupt,  every  outlaw,  and  every 
person  of  infamous  character.^  These  beinff  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  had 
flocked  to  Giesar,  and  wera  received  by  him  un- 
der the  denomination  of  the  injurod  and  the  op- 
pressed citizens,  whose  wrongs  he  was  come  to 
redress. 

With  this  company,  still  multiplying  around 
him,  having  given  orders  to  secure  Briuidusium 
from  the  sea,  and  posted  there,  and  at  Sipontum 
and  Tarentum,  each  a  legion';  and  having  order- 
ed ships  from  every  part  of  the  coasts  of  Italv  and 
Graul,  lie  set  out  for  Spain,  intending,  while  the 
troops,  with  whom  he  had  overrun  Italy,  took 
some  repose  in  quarters,  and  while  those  who 
were  destined  for  the  service  in  Spain  were  on 
the  march,  that  he  himself  should  visit  Rome, 
and  observe  the  aspect  of  his  party.  His  father- 
in4aw,  Calpumius  Piao,  although,  bv  his  relation 
to  Cesar,  hindered  from  following  Pompey,  yet 
would  not  countenance  his  son-in-uiw  so  tar  as  t6 
remain  in  the  city  to  receive  him.  Marcus  Le- 
pidus,  then  pnetor,  was  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  who  continued  in  his  place;  and  mside 
the  tribunes  who  had  been  the  instruments  in 
kindlinff  this  war,  was  the  only  magistrate  who 
resigned  himself  entirely  to  the  victor's  disposal 
Among  the  tribunes,  Gacilius  Metellua,  thouffh 
disposed  to  have  followed  the  senate,  being  S^ 
tained  in  the  city  by  the  sacred  duties  of  his  func- 
tions, had  taken  his  resolution  to  employ  the 
negative  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  in  restrain- 
ing the  violations  of  law  and  government,  which 
were  to  be  expected  in  such  a  scene  as  was  now 
to  be  opened  at  Rome. 

Cicero,  upon  the  commencement  of  hostjlities, 
having  still  the  enrigns  of  proconsul,  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  levies  and  other  affairs  of 
the  republic  on  the  coasts  of  Campania  and  La- 
tium.  Upon  Pompey's  retreat,  he  remained  in 
this  station  with  a  mind  overwhelmed  with  per- 
plexity and  irresolution.  He  a^cted  respect  and 
gratitude  to  Pompey,  though  he  sareW  owed  him 
no  obligation,  bore  him  no  real  afiection,  and 
blamed  him  highly  for  his  flight  from  Italy;  but 
in  the  last  perhaps  he  only  meant  to  iusttfy  him- 
self for  not  having  immemately  joined  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  for  not  having  emmrked  with  more 
decision  in  the  cause.  He  sincerely  lamented  the 
state  of  the  republic,  of  which  he  now  certainly 
despaired,  and  only  wished  to  steer  a  course,  the 
safest  he  ooukl  for  his  own  reputation  and  bis 
person. 

Cssar,  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  had 
tontributed  much  to  perplex  the  resolution  of 
Cicero^  who  generally  saw  so  many  objects  in 
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every  question  of  state,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  decide  between  them.  He  had  been  kept 
undetermined  by  means  of  a  flattering  corres- 
pondence, in  wmch  Cssar  made  repeated  appli- 
cations for  his  good  offices  towards  preventuig 
the  present  troubles.  Being  now  in  the  way  of 
Cssar  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  he  was  ho- 
noured  with  a  personal  interview ;  at  which,  says 
Cicero  to  his  fnend  Atticus,  I  shall  study  rather 
to  appear  an  object  of  his  respect  than  of  his 
liking.  He  accordingly,  on  that  occasion,  re- 
sisted his  flattery,  andwithstood  his  entreaties  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Cssar  had 
ordered  to  be  assembled  by  a  messenger  desfiatch- 
ed  from  Formis.  Cssar  appeared  to  be  piqued 
at  this  refusal :  "  It  will  be  supposed  you  con- 
demn me,"  he  said,  "and  others  will  be  led  by 
your  example."  Cicero  replied,  "that  his  case 
was  different  from  that  of  others  who  had  less 
connectbn  vrith  Pompey."  "  Come,  then,"  con- 
tinued Caisar,  "  and  treat  of  an  aooommodatbn 
with  Pompey."  "  Shall  I  be  at  liberty  to  do  so 
in  my  own  wayT'  "  Who  will  restrain  youl" 
"  ShaH  I  move  the  senate  then,  that  the  war  shall 
not  be  carried  into  Spain,  nor  into  Grreece? 
Shall  I  lament  the  treatment  which  Pompey  has 
received  1"  "That,  indeed,"  said  Cssar,  "I 
shall  not  like  to  have  said."  "I  thought  so,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "and  choose  to  absent  myself." 


At  parting,  Cssar  desired  him  to  consider  of  the 

tter.    "  If  you  desert  me,"  he  said,  "I  m 
have  recourse  to  other  counsels,  and  know  not 


matter. 


what  I  may  be  forced  to  do."  > 

Upon  tlie  arrival  of  Cssar  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  assembled  at  his  sum- 
mons. He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating 
the  wrongs  he  had  received,  and  by  Unding  his 
opponents  with  the  guilt  of  the  present  war. 
"  He  never  had  aspired,"  he  said,  "  to  unprece- 
dented honours.  The  office  of  consul  was  now 
again  open  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the  common-' 
wealth;  and  the  Roman  people  had  dispensed 
with  his  persooal  attendance  in  suing  for  it  An 
act  to  this  purpose,"  he  said,  "had  Iwen  obtained 
in  the  fidrest  and  most  constitutional  manner 
Ten  tribunes  had  coocuired  in  proposing  it  His 
enemies^  particulariy  Cato  himself,  had  been 
heard  at  full  length  against  it,  and  had  practised 
his  usual  artifice  for  disappointing  the  senate  or 
the  people,  by  prolonging  the  debater  Pompey 
himself  was  consul  when  this  act  was  passed.  If 
he  disapproved  of  the  act,  why  dkl  he  not  oppose 
it  then  1  If  he  approved  of  it,  why  rob  him  now 
of  the  privilege  it  bestowed?  He  reminded  this 
meeting  of  the  moderation  with  which  he  himself 
had  ottered  to  resign  his  oonmiand,  while  others 
were  so  tenacious^  theirs;  or  while  they  impos^l 
conditions  on  him,  to  which  they  themselves 
would  not  submit,  and  chose  to  throw  the  state 
into  oonfuskm,  lather  than  abate  the  least  of  their 
own  pretensions.  He  observed,  that  his  enemies 
had  made  use  of  a  £dse  pretence  to  call  off  two 
legions  from  his  army ;  that  they  had  violated  the 
Sirred  character  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  guilty 
of  no  offence,  but  that  of  protecting  him  against 
the  oppression  of  his  enemies ;  that  they  had  re- 
jected all  offers  of  an  accommodation,  or  even  of 
a  conference. 

"  He  now  exhorted  the  senate  not  to  desert  the 
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commonWMlth,  nor  to  oppose  inch  aa,  in  concert 
with  him,  might  endeavoar  to  restore  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  thej  should  shrink  in  this  arduous 
task,  he  should  not  press  it  upon  them.  He 
knew  how  to  act  finr  hhnaelC  Ifhis  opinion  were 
Mowed,  deputies  should  be  now  sent  firam  the 
te  to  Pompey,  withentieatiea,  that  he  would 
)  the  rejpubhc  He  knew,  that  Pompey  had 
riy  objected  to  his  having  any  such  deputa- 
tion sent  to  himself  considering  such  advances  aa 
a  oonoesnon  of  right  in  him  to  whom  they  were 
made^  or  of  fear  in  those  who  nnde  them.  Theseu" 
be  sud,  **were  the  reflectioas  of  a  narrow  ndnd ; 
fat  his  own  part,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his 
enemies  in  the  fidd,  so  he  wished  to  excel  them 
in  ads  of  generosity  and  candour." 

Such  wen  the  colours  in  which  this  artful 
man  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  cause;  uid 
while  he  took  effectual  measures  to  mMint^jfi  it 
by  foroe^  employed  likewise  an  iminuation,  and 
an  etoquence  not  less  dangerous  than  his  sword. 
The  proposals  of  a  treaty  were  received  in  this 
meeting  with  joy;  but  no  man  was  willing^  after 
having  assisted  at  such  a  meeting  of  the  senate^ 
to  heard  his  perMn  in  PompeVs  camp. 

While  Casar,  to  reconcile  afi  men  to  his  cause, 
aflected  demency  even  to  those  who  were  taken 
in  arms  against  bim,  Pompey,  supposing  himself 
entrusted  with  the  powen  and  severities  of  the 
law,  had  threatened  to  employ  those  powen  and 
severities  to  the  utmost  extent  against  every  per- 
son who  staid  behuid  him  at  Rome.  Proacnption 
and  massacre  of  those  who  abandoned  the  com- 
monwealth were  the  ordinary  language  at  his 
quarters.^  He  proposed  to  operate  in  this  case 
by  fear  aloncu  and  had  forgotten,  that  legal  fp- 
yemment  itaelC  on  certain  occasions^  vrith  all  ite 
authorities  and  powen^  stands  in  need  of  in- 
smuation  and  of  popular  arts. 

Cssar,  in  takms  the  opposite  tone^  and  in  af- 
fectini^  to  commit  lis  affium  to  the  issue  of  a  fair 
negotiation  and  treaty,  relied  on  the  difficulties 
that  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of  any 
nogotiation ;  or  he  presumed  upon  these  difficul- 
ties in  making  offers  which  he  did  not  wish  his 
enemies  to  accept  His  intention  was  to  k)ad  his 
antagonist  with  the  blame  of  a  vfar  which,  it  is 
probable^  he  had  a  long  time  been  deviong.  If 
ne  had  really  meant  to  renew  his  former  concerto 
with  Pompey,  he  would  have  empknred  again  the 
same  concealed  methods  by  whioi  tnose  conoerto 
had  been  Ibnneriy  obtained,  and  would  not  have 
intrusted  the  mediation  to  the  senatei  a  body 
which,  however  composed,  had  a  natural  daim  to 
authonty,  and  might  have  carried  their  nsotiar 
tions  frrther  than  he  pmfwsed.  He  had  ever 
entertained  a  serious  aversion  to  the  name  and 
oretensionB  of  the  senate.  Being  altogether  in- 
diiierent  to  public  intereste'  of  every  sort,  the  me- 
dioerity  of  parts,  that  must  ever  appear  in  the 
majority  of  such  a  body,  was  to  him  an  object  of 
contempt  He  had  espoused  the  cause  of  every 
faction,  of  eveiy  tumult,  (tf  every  criminal  against 
them;  and,  at  one  time,  rather  than  be  subject  to 
their  authority,  had  proposed,  that  Pompey  him- 
self shodd  transport  his  army  firom  Asia  to  usurp* 
the  government  Even  the  few  senators^  who^ 
upon  the  former  occasion,  from  indifference  to 

EbUc  questions,  or  from  a  disposition  to  fiivour 
I  causey  had  remained  in  the  city,  became  the 


objecto  of  his  dis^st    BCany  d 
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formed  for  his  purpoae.  When  he  aflected  to 
treat  them  with  respect,  they  received  his  ad- 
dresses as  matter  of  right ;  when  he  proposed  nn^ 
measure,  they  took  the  matter  into  aenous  conai- 
derfttion,-and  affected  to  deliberate  of  what  was 
to  be  done.  "  He  deteste  the  senate^*'  said  Cu- 
rio to  CkerOi  "now  more  than  ever;  he  will 
leave  them  no  authority.  I  meant  to  have  held 
mycommiseion  by  a /i(»tious  decree  of  that  body: 
but  he  said,  I  should  hoU  it  of  himself;  and  that 
every  honour,  and  every  power  should  be  derived 
from  him."  ' 

Cesar,  however,  meant  to  make  this  remnant 
of  a  legal  assembly  the  tools  of  every  ungradoos 
or  improper  measure  he  had  occasion  to  exeoati^ 
and,  m  paiticular,  to  avail  himself  of  their  au- 
thority in  sefadng  the  public  money.  Pompey, 
before  he  left  Rome,  had  been  authorised  to  tew 
iran  the  measures  of  the  commonweBlth  what- 
ever money  he  wanted  for  the  aervioeu  At  his 
departure^  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be  removed ; 
and  the  consul  Lentulus  was  about toexecnte 
this  order,  when  a  sodden  alarm  of  Csaar's  ap- 
proach obliged  him  to  dedst,  and  hsft  him  time 
only  to  cany  away  the  keys  of  the  public  reposi- 
tones.  Casar  now  moved  the  senate,  that  the 
doors  should  be  opened:  and  that  tlie  public 
money  should  be  issued  from  thence  to  defiray  the 
expense  of  the  war.*  To  this  motion  the  tri- 
bune Metellus  Cder  opposed  his  negative ;  and 
Cesar,  disdainmg  any  longer  to  wear  a  mask 
which  subjected  him  to  the  observance  of  insig- 
nificant forms,  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and  or- 
dered the  doora  to  be  forced.  The  tribune  had 
the  boldness  to  place  hunadf  in  the  way,  and  was 
about  to  reduce  Cesar  to  the  disagreeable  alter- 
native of  being  disappomted  of  his  purpose,  or  of 
renderin{[  hiondf  the  dbtject  of  popular  detesta- 
tion, by  viobting  the  sacied  penon  of  a  tribune, 
from  a  yeneraUon  to  which,  he  himself  professed 
to  have  undertaken  the  war.  On  this  occasion, 
oontiary  to  his  usual  character,  he  appeared  to 
have  lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  Metellus 
with  immediate  deatiL  "This,'*  he  said,  "is 
eaaier  for  me  to  execute  than  to  utter.*'  It  was 
thought  that  if  the  tribune  had  persisted,  not 
only  this  ofiioer,  but  numbers  of  the  senston, 
and  many  of  the  more  respecteUe  dtiaens,  whom 
he  consioered  as  enemies  and  momoters  to  the 
tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  been  involved  in 
a  genonl  maasacre.  "  Think  not,"  aaid  Cnrio^ 
in  relating  theae  particulars  to  Cicero^  "that  his 
demency  proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  secured  to 
you  by  any  real  disposition  or  his  mind.  It  is  a 
mere  effect  of  his  policy ;  he  is  naturaUy  indif- 
ferent to  blood,  and,  if  he  is  provoked,  will  make 
it  to  run  in  .the  kennels."^ 

The  tribune  Metellus,  however,  when  matters 
were  coming  to  this  extremity,  suffered  himself 
to  be  removed.  The  doon  were  forced  open,  all 
the  money  was  taken  from  thence^  even  the  sa- 
cred depomt,  supposed  to  have  remained  from  the 
time  of  the  rebuilding  of  Rome  after  ite  destruc- 
tion hjr  the  Gauls,  aid  still  kept  as  a  resource  for 
the  utmost  exigency  of  pubhc  affiurs,  waa  now 
carried  off.    I  have  subdued  the  Gauls,  said 
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CatUj  and  th«re  is  no  loiifler  any  need  of  rach 
proviaon  ajg^amat  them.  He  is  eaid,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  tuLve  carried  off  in  ban.  25,000^.*  of 
ffold,  35,000^.8  of  silver,  and  in  coin,  40,000,000 
Koman  money.^ 

After  this  act  of  violence,  it  appean  that 
Cesar  distrusted  the  affections  of  tne  people. 
He  had  proposed  to  harangue  them  in  a  public 
audience,  which  had  been  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  apprehending  thatne  might  be  exposed 
to  insult  from  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  declined 
that  solemnity,  even  avoided  the  public  view  al- 
together, and  having  passed  but  a  few  days  at 
Rome,  set  out  for  Spniii  sullen  and  displeased.  It 
was  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  hb  victories  led  to 
the  subversion  of  the  republic,  and  of  every  spe- 
cies of  civil  government  whatever.* 

Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  who^  as  has  been 
observed,  was  at  this  time  prctor,  and  the  officer 
of  highest  rank  then  at  Rome,  was  left  to  govern 
the  city.  Mark  Antony  had  the  command  of 
Casar's  forces  in  Italy ;  and  by  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  power,  treating  persons  of  the  most 
respectable  condition  with  great  insolence^  and 
indulging  himself  in  all  the  extravagance  of  de- 
baucl^  for  which  his  genius  appears  to  have  been 
peculiarly  fitted,  increased  the  dismal  apprehen- 
sions of  the  public  He  is  said  to  have  travelled 
through  lUily  himself  in  an  open  litter,  with 
Citheride,  a  celebrated  actress,  followed  by  seven 
other  carriages  replenished  with  courtezans,  and 
even  attended  by  nis  wife  Fulvia,  the  widow  of 
the  late  fkmous  Clodius,  who^  to  enjoy  her  hus- 
band's state,  and  partake  with  him  m  the  license 
of  his  military  power,  connived  at  his  infidelities, 
mnd  made  a  part  in  this  scandabus  train.*  The 
whole,  a  lively  specimen  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline,  and  many  of  (he  fol- 
lowers of  Cesar  wished  to  be  masters  of  the  re- 
public^ and  a  foretaste  of  the  wanton  caprice  with 
which  this  overgrown  republic,  so  long  a  prey  to 
outrageous  faction,  was  now  likely  to  m  made  the 
subject  and  the  sport  of  a  military  usurpation. 

Soon  after  hostilities  had  commenced,  Cotta 
bad  been  sent  to  command  for  the  republic  in 
Sardinia,  and  Cato  to  command  in  Sicily.  Cesar, 
when  about  to  carry  the  war  into  Spain,  thought 
it  necessary,  if  possible,  to  get  the  possession  of 
these  islands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  Pompey's 
forces  in  every  other  part  of  the  emjnre.  Having 
statbned  Dolabella,  with  C.  Antonius,  on  the 
coast  of  niyricum,  he  ordered  Valerius^  with  a 
proper  force,  into  Sardinia,  and  Curio,  with  three 
legions,  to  attack  Cato  in  Sicily.  The  Sardinians, 
hearing  that  one  of  Cesar's  officers  was  appoint- 
ed, in  ms  name,  to  take  possession  of  their  island, 
declared  for  his  interest,  took  arms  against  Cotta, 
and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Africa,  where  he  Join- 
ed Aceius  Yams,  who  had  occupied  that  province 
in  the  name  of  the  republic 

Cato^  some  time  aner  his  nomination  to  com- 
mand in  Sicily,  and  while  there  were  any  hopes 
of  a  negotiation,  remained  at  Caj^a,  then  the 
quarters  of  Pompey,  in  order  to  give  his  — '^ 
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■noe  in  forming  an  •ceommodation,  the  least 
ruinous  that  could  be  obtained  for  tbus  oommon- 
wealth.  On^  Pompey's  retreat  into  Apulia,  he 
went  into  Sicily,  and  the  province  being  unpro-. 
vided  with  every  means  of  defence,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  repair,  and  to  build  sbips  in  all  tbe  porto 
of  the  island,  and  in  those  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Italy.  He  had  likewise  ordered  all  the 
towns  to  furnish  their  quota  of  troops ;  but  had 
not  been  able  to  assemble  any  force,  when  Curio 
landed  at  Messina,  with  the  two  legions  destined 
bj  Cesar  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Sen- 
sible that  any  attempte  to  resist  this  force  would 
only  expose  the  lives  of  a  few  well-afiected  citi- 
zens or  subjects^  who  might  on  this  occasion  bo 
disposed  to  support  him  as  an  officer  of  the  re- 
public, he  discontinued  his  military  preparations^ 
and  withdrew  from  the  island. 

This  officer  had  often  disapproved  of  Pompey's 
conduct ;  and  on  this  occasion,  comphunea  par- 
ticularly of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  he  nad 
sufierea  the  republic  to  be  surprised  in  all  its 
possessions.  Cfiesar,  who  no  doubt  wished  to 
have  the  suffrage  of  such  a  citizen,  and  of  his  own 
enemy  against  Tompey,  represente  Cato  as  com- 
plaimng  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  the  senate 
bad  been  deceived,  and  that  the  war  itself  was 
unnecessary.io  The  conduct  of  Pompey,  not  only 
as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  ofiioer  of  state  and  as  a 
soldier,  has  been  censured  in  many  parts  of  this 
menxnable  contest;  and  it  is  indeed  easy  to  spy 
faults  after  the  event,  and  when  experience  has 
exposed  them  to  view.  Cesar  himself  is  said  to 
have  censured  him  for  abandoning  Italy ;  and  it 
is  probable  would  have  respected  him  more^  if  in 
executing  Uus  resolution,  mstaid  of  passmg  into 
Macedonia,  he  had  gone  to  the  head  of  his  army 
in  Sfiain.  His  cdebrated  saying,  in  leaving 
Brundusium,  when  he  was  about  to  carry  the  war 
into  that  country,  implied  an  opinion  to  this  pur- 
pose, "  We  go,"  he  said,  "  from  thu  general  who 
has  no  army,  to  an  army  that  has  no  general" 

Cesar's  own  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  assigning  what  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  reason  qi'  his  conduct: 
had  been  made  with  the  greatest  ability ;  and  the 
more,  that  they  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
perwn  acting  without  design,  and  suddenly 
forced  to  the  measures  which  he  embraced.  In 
talking  of  ordinary  men,  we  may  err  in  imputing 
too  much  to  design  and  concert;  but  wUh  re- 
spect to  Cesar,  the  mistake  to  be  feared,  is  not 
perceiving  the  whole  extent  of  his  foresight  and 
plan.  He  at  once  armed  himself  wiUi  a  military 
ioroe,-and  artfully  guarded  the  appearances  under 
which  he  was  to  use  it  When  the  senate  passed 
their  resolution  against  him,  he  seemed  to  be 
caught  unprepared  to  resist ;  but  the  senate  was 
still  less  prepared  to  attack.  He  had  artfblly 
avdded  giving  them  any  cause  of  suspicion,  by 
any  unnecessary  assemblage  of  forces  on  the  side 
of  Italy,  while  he  had  sufficient  strength  to  take 
the  full  benefit  of  the  consternation  mto  which 
they  were  thrown  b^r  his  first  alarm.  Though 
long  meditating  the  invasion  of  Rome  with  an 
army,  he  oontnved  an  incident,  in  the  fli^t  of 
the  tribunes,  to  make  it  ap|>ear  the  effect- of  a 
sudden  provocation,  and  of  his  zeal  in  a  popohur 
cause.  When  we  consider  that  Mark  Antony 
was  the  tribune  who  ftimished  this  pietenoe^ 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  Ciesar  had  hia  choice  of  the 
time  at  which  it  ahould  be  presented  to  him. 

At  this  conjuncture,  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  still  remained  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
precise  situation  in  which  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  wanted  to  encounter  the  first  considenble 
difficulty  that  would  probably  arise  in  the  war, 
from  the  veteran  legions  which  had  been  levied 
for  Pompey,  and  which  were  stationed  under 
Afranius  and  Petreius  in  Spain.^  If  these  legions 
had  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrennees,  the  army 
of  CsBsar  was  stationed  in  Graul  to  intercept 
them,  and  he  was  accordingly  secure  of  being 
able  to  finish  the  war  in  Italy,  without  any  in- 
terruption from  thence.  When  this  service  was 
effected,  his  army  in  Gaul  remained  in  the  most 
advantageous  position,  from  which  to  enter  upon 
what  was  likely  to  become  the  second  object  of 
his  enterprise,  the  reduction  of  Sjpain. 

The  antagonists  of  CsBsar,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  these  dLspositiona,  and  perfectly  secure 
before  hostilities  commenced,  were  completely 
surprised,  overwhelmed,  and    routed    in  every 

3uarter  on  which  they  attempted  to  make  any 
efence.  Armies  indeed  had  been  formed  in 
Italy,  according  to  the  saying  of  Pompey^  at  the 
Btamp  of  his  foot ;  but  they  were  armies  that 
served  the  purpose  of  his  enemies,  not  that  of  the 
republic,  or  his  own ;  and  though  raised  to  secure 
Italy  against  Ciesar,  became  in  the  reduction  of 
Italy  itself  an  accesnon  to  his  force^  and  were 
ready  to  be  sent  in  separate  divisions  to  occupy 
diflerent  provinces  of  the  empire  in  his  name ; 
insomuch,  that  while  Ciesar  himself,  with  the 
strength  of  the  veteran  legions  with  which  he 
had  conquered  Graul,  hastened  into  Spain  to  re- 
duce what  was  the  most  formidable  part  of  hb 
rival's  power,  his  ofilcers  were  detached  with 
separate  bodies  of  these  newly  acquired  troops^ 
into  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa. 

Pompey,  although  he  had  never  visited  his 
government  in  person,  nor  sought  for  occasions 
of  war,  as  Cassar,  in  older  to  form  his  army  and 
inure  them  to  service,  had  done  in  Gaul,  had 
nevertheless  fi>rmed  a  great  military  establish- 
ment, consbtinff  of  seven  Roman  le^ns,  with 
^ve  thousand  none,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  pro- 
vincial infantry,  equal  in  number  to  eight  legions 
more ;  and  Cssar  had  reason  to  believe,  that  thb 
great  force,  if  the  war  could  have  been  protracted 
in  Italy,  woukl  have  come  upon  his  rear,  cut  off 
hb  resources  in  Graul,  or  oblued  him  to  defend 
hin»elf  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  He  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  bringing  into  Italy  the  legions 
that  lay  in  the  low  countries,  or  the  mterior  parts 
of  hb  province,  had  moved  them  only  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Narbonne,  to  be  near  the  con- 
fines of  Spain,  from  which  thb  storm  was  to  be 
dreaded ;  and  meant,  if  the  success  of  hb  affairs 
in  Italy  should  admit  of  it,  that  these  legions 
should  cross  the  Pyrennees,  and  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  amidst  hb  rival's  possessions. 

Spain  had  been  formerly  divided  into  two 
provinces,  under  two  separate  Roman  governors ; 
out  the  whole  being  united  under  Pompey,  was 
committed  by  him  to  three  lieutenants,  Varro, 
Petreius,  and  Afranius.  The  first  commanded, 
firom  the  river  Guadiana  westward  to  the  ez- 
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tremities  of  Lusitanb' and  Gallick ;  the  second, 
from  the  Guadiana  eastward  to  the  mountains 
of  Murda;  and  the  third,  from  thence  to  the 
Pyrennees. 

Soon  after  the  v^ar  broke  out  in  Italy,  Pompey 
sent  Vibullius  into  Spain,  with  orders  to  these 
officers  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  to  prepare 
for  the  defence  of  their  province.  Varro  affected 
indifference  in  the  quarrel,  or  an  equal  regard  to 
the  opposite  parties  concerned  in  it  An  accident^ 
he  said,  had  pbced  him  under  the  command  of 
Pompey ;  but  he  had  an  equal  attachment  to  Cas- 
sar.  The  other  two,  from  regard  to  the  common- 
wealth, or  from  fidelity  to  their  commander-in- 
chief,  engaged  with  more  zeal  in  the  cause.  They 
determined,  in  concert  with  Vibullius,  to  leave 
Varro  in  the  western  province,  while  they  them- 
selves drew  the  principal  part  of  their  force 
towards  the  eastern  frontier;  and  by  occupying 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  or  some  strong  post 
on  the  Ebro,  endeavoured  to  defend  the  country 
intrusted  to  their  care,  until  Pompey  should  either 
arrive  in  person  to  take  the  command  on  himself 
or  until,  having  rallied  hb  forces  in  Macedonia, 
he  should  bring  the  scene  of  the  war  again  into 
Italy.  For  thb  purpose,  they  took  post  at  Ilerda,* 
a  place  of  strength  on  the  Segro,  and  about 
twenty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  thb  river 
with  the  Cinea;  Afranius  with  three  legions^ 
Petreius  with  two  more,  together  with  five  thou- 
sand horse,  and  eighty  cohorts  of  provincial  in- 
fantry. 

Such  were  the  dispositicms  that  were- making 
in  Spain,  when  Cesar,  having  expelled  his  rivi3 
from  Italy,  took  possession  of  Rome,  and  having 
passed  a  few  days  in  that  city,  in  the  manner 
above  rebted,  set  out  for  hb  army  in  the  province 
of  Narbonne. 

Being  to  pass  by  Marsdlles,  he  intended  to  take 
possession  of  that  city ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
aheady  dbposed  to  uvour  hb  antagonists,  and 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  Thb  ancient  Greek 
colony,  after  having  long  defended  their  settlement 
against  the  rude  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood, 
had  pbced  themselves  at  last  under  the  protection 
of  the  Romans ;  but  with  a  reserve  or  all  their 
immunities,  and  an  exemption  from  all  the  bur- 
dens oif  a  Roman  province.  Cesar  proposed  to 
have  entered  their  city  as  a  neutral  place,  and  to 
prevail  on  the  citizens  to  receive  him,  cited  the 
examples  of  Rome  itself,  and  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  Italyi  who  had  opened  their  gates,  and 
given  a  passage  to  hb  army,  without  taking  any 
part  in  the  present  disputes.  To  thb  proposal, 
the  people  of  Marseilles  made  answer,  That  in 
every  case  where  the  Romans  were  divided  among 
themselves,  every  ally  in  their  situation  must  so 
far  preserve  their  neutrality,  as  not  to  receive  the 
forces  of  either  party  within  their  walls,  and  that 
in  the  present  case  particularly,  they  lay  under 
such  high  obligations  to  the  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties, ihSi  they  must  carefully  avoid  giving  offence 
to  either. 

It  soon  after  appeared,  however,  that  thb  plau- 
sible answer  was  intended  merely  to  sain  time. 
Vibullius  had  passed  by  Marseilles  in  nb  way  to 
Spain,  and  haid  delivered  to  the  people  of  that 
place  a  message  from  Pompey,  with  assurances 
of  support;  on  which  they  fully  relied.  The 
receipt  of  thb  message,  was  fotbwed  by  a  leto- 
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lutkm  to  sdmit  the  officers  and  dmo  of  Pampey*fl 
pait^  into  their  town,  and  to  exclude  his  anta- 
gonists. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  after  he  had  been  dis* 
missed  from  Corfinium,  no  ways  affected  by  the 
ostentatious  clemency  of  Casar,  had,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  senate's  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Qaul,  repaired  to  that  province,  raised 
some  troops,  with  which  he  was  expected  to  take 
possession  of  Marseilles,  and  actually,  in  a  few 
days  after  this  answer  was  given  to  Caasar,  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  that  plaoe  with  seven  ships, 
and  some  land  forces  on  board  Upon  his  arrival, 
the  people  of  this  republic  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance the  force  of  some  neighbouring^  cantons  firom 
the  mountains;  repaired  their  fortificatbns;  re- 
plenished their  magazines ;  employed  many  hands 
in  fabricating  arms;  and  took  every  otiier  pre- 
caution that  was  necessary,  in  case  they  should 
be  attacked,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence. 

CflBsar  being  greatly  provoked,  invested  the 
town  with  an  army  of  three  legions ;  and  having 
ordered  some  ships  to  be  built  on  the  Rhone,  pre- 
pared to  assail  it  at  once  by  sea  and  by  land.  He 
conmiitted  the  attack  by  land  to  Trebonius;  and 
that  from  the  sea  to  Decimus  Brutus.  While  he 
was  making  these  preparations,  a  report  prevailed 
that  Pompev  was  passing  the  seas  into  Africa, 
and  intendecL  with  the  troops  which,  were  in  that 
province^  and  a  body  of  Numidian  cavahry,  to  re- 
inforce, and  to  take  the  command  of  his  army  in 
Spain.  It  is  probable  that  Cesar,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  even  taken  a  shorter 
road  to  the  head  of  his  army.  He  appears  at 
least  to  have  believed  this  report  of  his  enemy,  oar 
to  have  thought  it  extremely  probable,  and  to  have 
been  somewnat  alarmed.  As  if  the  prospect  of 
meeting  with  Pompey,  having  under  his  direction 
a  well-appointed  and  riurular  foroe^  had  rendered 
him  doubtful  of  the  afiSctions  of  his  own  men, 
he  mentions  an  artifice  practised  by  himself  on 
this  occasion,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  address,  and  of  the  influence  which 
he  employed  with  hu  army.  He  borrowed  mo- 
ney from  the'  officers,  and  gave  it  in  gratuities  to 
the  soldiers;  thus  taking  a  pledge  for  the  fidelity 
of  the  one,  and  purchasuig  that  of  the  others  by 
his  bounty. 

While  Cosar  was  yet  employed  in  opening  the 
siege  ot  Marseilles,  he  orderod  Fabius,  who  com- 
manded his  forces  at  Narbonne,  to  advance  into 
the  Pyrennees ;  and  if  the  passes  were  open  or 
slightly  guarded,  to  penetrate  into  Spain,  and 
occupy  some  advantageous  station  on  the  frontier 
of  that  country.  This  officer  accordingly,  having 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Pvrennees,  penetrated  to 
the  Segra,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Sicoris ; 
and  took  post  on  the  right  of  this  river,  in  the 
front  of  the  united  armies  of  Afrankis  and 
Petrdus,  who  were  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Herds. 

Fabius,  not  to  be  inteirupted  by  tw^^nt^] 
floods  in  his  communication  with  the  country 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  to  keep  open 
the  ordinary  route  from  Gbul,  laid  two  brifdges 
upon  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  each 
otner.  By  these  communications,  he  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  provisions;  and  as  the  Spanish 
army  had  an  easy  access  by  the  bridge  of  Uerda 
to  intercept  his  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  cover 
every  convoy  and  torsging  party  with  numerous 


and  powerful  esooita.  Two  entire  legionfl,  under 
the  command  of  Plancus,  had  maicned  on  this 
service,  and  were  to  be  followed  by  a  body  of  ca- 
valry. After  the  inlantry  had  passed  t&e  river, 
and  the  cavalry  was  entered  on  the  bridge,  it  broke 
down,  and  deprived  those  who  were  already  over, 
ofany  communication  with  the  camp.  The  tim- 
ber and  wreck  of  the  bridge  floating  by  the  town 
of  llerda,  gave  the  enemy  mtimataon  of  whal  had 
happened,  and  suggested  the  design  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Segre,  with  a  powerful 
detachment,  in  order  to  intercept  any  piarties  who 
might  by  this  accident  be  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose,  Afninios 
marched  with  four  lesions,  and  might  have  taken 
or  destroyed  those  who  remained  under  Plancos 
on  the  len  of-  the  river,  if  this  officer  had  not  i»> 
tired  to  a  height,  on  which  he  was  able  for  some 
time  to  resist  the  superior  nurabere  of  his  enemy. 
In  the  mean  while,  Fabius  suspecting  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  detachment  was  exposed,  do- 
spatohed  two  legions  more  by  the  other  bridge  to 
support  the  former.  On  ^e  appearance  ox  this 
reinforcement,  Afiranius,  whose  plan  in  the  pre- 
sent campaign  was  altogether  defensive,  thought 
proper  to  retire,  without  hazarding  an  action,  in 
which  he  might  be  exposed  to  a  too  hasty  decinon 
of  the  cause. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  Cesar,  with 
an  escort  of  nine  hundred  horse,  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Fabius.  Having  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  both  armies^  and  oraered  the  bridge  on  the 
Segra  to  be  rebuilt,  he  proceeded  as  usual  to  act 
on  the  ofiensive^  and  to  occupy  the  enemy's  at- 
tention with  successive  operations  against  them, 
b^  which  he  left  them  no  leisure  to  form  any  de- 
signs of  their  own.  It  was  his  fortune,  indeed, 
in  this  and  other  periods  of  the  present  war,  to 
need  a  speedy  decision,  which  made  him  take 
measures  that  forced  his  enemies  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  inspired  his  men  with  a  notion  of 
their  own  superiority;  an  opinion  which,  after 
it  has  been  some  time  received,  seldom  fails  to 
verify  itself. 

In  a  few  days  afler  his  arrival,  he  advanced 
with  his  army  in  three  divisions  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Spanish  army  was  encamped, 
and  while  they  continued  to  observe,  and  endea- 
voured to  penetrate  his  intentions,  he  began  to 
break  ground,  and  to  make  a  k)dgement  for  him- 
self in  that  place.  That  his  purpose  might  not 
be  known,  until  the  work  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced, he  kept  the  first  and  second  lines  under 
arms^  and  ordered  the  third,  without  raising  a 

Sirapet,  or  planting  their  palisades,  to  sink  a 
teh  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  of  a  sufficient  length 
to  cover  his  front  This  being  done,  he  retired 
with  hb  whole  army  behind  it,  and  ordered  them 
to  lie  upon  their  arms  all  night  Under  cover  of 
this  temporary  entrenchment,  he  on  the  following 
day  completed  the  usual  fortifications  of  Lis  camp^ 
and  brought  forward  the  tente  and  baggage  of  his 
army,  which  till  then  had  remained  under  a  pro- 
per guard  on  his  former  ground. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  post  within  four 
hundied  paces,  or  less  than  hau  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  lines;  and  having  a  view  of  the  ground 
which  lay  between  their  camp  and  the  town  of 
Ilenia,  extendiuj^  about  three  hundred  psces,  and 
mostly  plain,  with  a  small  height  in  the  middle 
of  it,  he  formed  a  project  to  seize  the  height;  and 
knowing  that  the  enemy  lodged  their  magazines 
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•nd  iloni  Id  Ikraa,  pnpoMd  to  cot  off  thflir 
"  1  with  thle  town.    In  this  ▼iew,  he 


dliew  up  a  body  of  three  legions  in  a  proper  por- 
tion, frum  which  to  execute  hie  onrpoaes  and  or- 
dered the  fipont  runki  (iom  one  of  thooe  fegione  to 
rom  their  oobon^  and  with  the  ntmoet 
to  gain  the  height  which  he  intended  tc 
.  The  sadden  movement  of  this  body  ez- 
i  his  design  to  the  enemy,  and  they  in- 
put all  the  piquets  ana  extrM>idmai7 


atait  from  their  cobnn^  and  with  the  utmost 
■peed  to  gain  the  height  which  he  intended  to 
occupy. 

piainsd  his  design  to  the  enemy,  and  they  in- 
■luitly  put  all  the  piquets  and  extiaoidmaiy 
guaids  of  their  camp  m  motion  to  prevent  its 
efleelBL  Having  a  nearer  way,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  they  prevented  Cesar's  party; 
wSi  being  m  possession  of  the  height  before  they 


B  up^  repulsed  and  beat  them  back  to  thor 
I  body.  Here  too^  they  pursued  their  advan- 
tage; and  as  they  rushed  with  little  regard  to 


oioer,  but  with  an  appearance  of  un£iunted 
counjge,  on  the  flanks  as  well  as  the  fiont  of  the 
lesions  which  Cssar  had  advanced,  they  nut  the 
whole  in  some  degree  of  confusion,  ana  £»oed 
them  back  to  the  heights  in  their  rear. 

While  the  leaden  of  the  Spanish  army  mo- 
hably  committed  an  error  in  not  redoubling  their 
blow,  or  remained  in  suspense^  Cesar  issued 
from  his  camp  with  a  firesh  legion  to  support  the 
flying  division  of  his  army,  obliged  Uub  enemy 
to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  having  overtaken 
them  befine  they  could  reach  their  camp^  obliged 
them  to  take  refuge  under  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

The  ground  at  the  foot  of  these  walls  was  steeps 
and  theaoeesstoit  was  by  knee  and  narrow  ways. 
Thither  the  troops,  with  whom  Cesar  had  re- 
newed the  action,  flushed  with  victory,  had  icA- 
kwed  the  enemy,  and  got  into  a  situation  in 
which  they  could  not  gam  any  advantage^  nor 
retire  without  loss.  The  parties,  however,  con- 
tinued to  skirmish  during  five  houn^  and  being 
continually  reinforced  from  their  respective  ar- 
mies, a  genend  engagement  was  likoy  to  ensue 
on  ground  eitreme^  uniavounble  to  Cesar. 

m  order  to.  extncate  himself  with  the  lesst 
possible  appearance  of  disgrace,  he  ordered  a 
genend  chaige^  and  having  drove  his  antagonists 
Cefiwe  him  to  the  foot  of  tne  wall,  he  sounded  a 
retreat  from  thence,  and  brought  off  ius  men, 
b«Rne  the  enemy  could  rally  or  return  to  the 


In  this  manner,  Cesar  retired  to  his  camp 
with  oonsiderBble  loes,  and  foiled  in  his  design ; 
but  on  account  of  the  last  impressbn  he  made  on 
the  enemy,  with  some  pretensions  to  a  victory,  of 
which  to  support  the  counge  of  his  troopi^  he 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  miscarriage,  the  army 
of  Cesar  suffoed  a  worse  and  more  alarming  ca- 
lamity. Tbe  summer  being  fer  advanced,  and 
the  snow  on  the  Pyrennees  melting,  all  the  riven 
which  are  suppliea  firom  thence,  rose  on  a  sudden 
to  their  greatest  height  The  Segra  carried  off 
both  the  bridges  erected  by  Fabius,  and  baffled 
an  the  endeavoun  that  wen  used  to  restore  them. 
As  often  as  any  attempt  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy 
from  the  opposite  bank,  or  the  materiab  vrare 
swept  away  by  the  flood.  Neither  the  Segn  nor 
the  Cmca  were  paanble^  and  the  country  be- 
tween them,  though  extending  in  breadth  about 
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ftmush  any  'su]>ply  of  proviskini  to  Cesar's  camp. 
About  the  time  that  the  army  began  to  foci 
their  distresa  a  convoy  which  arrived  from  Gan^ 
consisting  of  many  carriages,  escorted  by  a  lam 
body  of  Gaulish  noTBe,  and  acoompankd  witti 
many  ofl&cen  and  persons  of  distinction,  who 
came  to  witness  the  gloiies  of  this  csmpaign, 
the  whole,  together  with  their  attendants  uid 
equipage,  amountiiiff  to  about  six  thousand  men, 
were  attacked  by  Afnmins^  and  with  great  loss 
obliged  to  take  rouge  in  the  ndghbooring  moiiD- 


In  consequence  of  this  disuter,  and  under  the 
sense  of  the  present,  and  apprehension  of  the 
future  distress,  the  modius>  or  com  sold  in  Ce- 
sar's camp  for  fi%  denarii^  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
shillings  a  peck.  All  theur  attenspts  to  procure  a 
supply  were  frustrsted  by  the  difncukies  of  their 
situation,  or  by  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  Aa 
the  height  of  the  flooos  was  a  permanent  elleet 
of  the  season,  in  swelling  every  river  which  de- 
scends irom  mountains  tnat  retain  their  snow  in 
the  summer,  and  as  the  enemy  vrere  plentifufly 
supplied  from  their  magazines  in  the  tovm  of 
Ileraa,  or  had,  by  the  bridge  of  that  place,  an 
open  communication  vtrith  the  fertile  country 
which  IB  now  named  Catalonia  on  their  rvht, 
Cesar  could  have  no  immedisfe  prospect  of  re- 
lief. The  Spanish  army  accordingly  triumidied 
in  their  good  fortune,  and  sent  ezaggemted  ao- 
oounts  of  their  advantsge  to  all  parts  of  Spain,  to 
Italy,  and  to  Macedonia.  Many  persons,  who 
had  hitherto  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  their  party, 
were  now  determined.  Varro  began  to  exert 
himself  in  his  province,  and  levied  two  entire  new 
legions  in  the  name  of  Pompey.  Many  hastened 
from  Italy  into  Macedonia,  to  be  the  carrien  of 
such  agreeable  tidings,  or  to  have  the  merit  of 
dechiring  themselves  of  the  party  of  the  repuUk^ 
while  the  issue  of  the  war  yet  remained  m  any 
degree  of  suspense. 

The  triumphs^  however,  which  antidpato 
events  are  often  deceitfril ;  and,  by  the  overween- 
ing security  and  confidence  which  they  inspire^ 
give  an  able  enemy  great  advantage^  even  in  his 
distress,  or  fodlitate  the  changes  of  fortune  in 
his  fovour.  Afnnius  and  Petreius^  while  they 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  seasoni^ 
were  not  sufficiently  upon  their  guard  against  the 
superior  resources  of  so  able  an  aavemry.  They 
sunered  him  to  build,  unobserved,  a  number  of 
boats,  upon  a  construction  which  his  workmen 
had  learned  in  Britain ;  having  a  keel  in  the  or- 
dinary form,  and  sometimben  of  strength  on  the 
sides;  but,  instead  of  plank,  finished  between 
these  timben  with  basket-worv,  and  covered  wiih 
hidea.  These  vesseb  being  of  easy  carriage^ 
were  trsnqported  by  bmd  about  tvrenty  miws 
above  Cesar's  camp;  and  in  a  first  embarkation 
ferried  9ver  a  party  sufficient  to  make  a  fodge- 
ment  on  the  opposite  bank.  Cesar  oontinuea  to 
reinforce  this  party,  until,  having  an  entire  legion 
intrenched  on  that  side,  he  ventured  to  empkiy 
his  carpenten  openly  in  constructing  a  bridge^ 
which  Uiey  began  at  once  from  both  sides  of  Um 
river.  Tnis  work  was  completed  in  two  day% 
and  again  gave  him  access  to  the  left  of  the  Be- 
grs,  where  ho  surprised  some  of  the  enemy's 
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paitiei^  and  proeored  immwtiiite  relief  by  a  sup- 
ply of  proviaons  to  bk  own  camp. 

About  the  time  that  Casar  had  effected  this 
ehange  in  the  state  of  his  army,  he  had  news  of 
a  na^  fight  on  the  coast  of  Uaul,  in  which  his 
fleet,  under  Dedmus  Brutus,  had  defeated  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  given  a  speedy  prospect  of  the 
reduction  of  Marseilles.  This  report,  together 
with  the  diaappointment  he  had  recently  nven  to 
the  hopes  of  nis  enemies,  had  at  once  all  the  ef- 
fects of  victory,  and  made  him  appear  more  for- 
midable than  ne  was  supposed  to  be,  even  before 
the  distresses  which  he  had  lately  experienced. 
His  antagonists,  from  a  state  of  sangume  expec- 
tation, sunk  into  a  proportional  degree  of  despon- 
dency, and  became  so  much  in  awe  (tf  his  superior 
conduct,  that  they  abandoned  the  country  on  the 
left  of  the  Sefpa  to  his  foragers,  and  never  ven- 
tured, except  in  the  niffht,  to  go  abroad  for  the 
necessary  supplies  of  tnetr  own  camp.  These 
events  affectea  the  natives  of  the  country  in  a 
■till  higher  deme,  and  brought  them  from  every 
quarter  to  male  a  tender  of  meir  services  in  sup- 
plying Casar  vnth  provisions^  or  in  seconding 
nim  in  his  military  operationB. 

In  conj[nnctbn  witn  the  natives,  who  were  now 
become  his  allies,  Cmar  sgain  found  himself  in 
condition  to  act  on  thff  offensive,  and  to  devise 
new  alarms  for  the  enemv.  His  first  object  was 
to  render  the  passage  or  the  river  at  all  times 
practicable ;  and  as  he  had  foiled  in  his  purpose 
of  separating  the  Spanish  army  from  the  town 
of  Ilerda,  he  now  proposed  to  extend  his  com- 
mand of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  chain  of 
posts,  by  which  he  might  circumscribe  the  town 
Itself  together  with  the  enemy's  camp^  which  de- 
pended upon  it 

The  bridge  which  he  had  lattAy  built  was  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  be  experienced  the  in- 
security of  such  communications  over  torrenta^ 
which  came  with  such  force  and  so  much  in- 
eauaiity  from  the  mountains.  Instead,  therefore, 
or  attempting  to  erect  any  more  bridges,  he  pro- 
posed to  render  the  river  fordable,  by  separating 
Its  course  into  many  different  channels;  and  for 
this  purpose  made  a  number  of  cuts,  of  about 
thirty  foet  deep^  thtough  the  plain,  to  receive  as 
BMicn  of  the  waters  of  the  Segra  as  might  suffi- 
ciently drain  the  principal  stream. 

Tlie  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the 
purpose  of  these  opeiatbns,  were  greatly  alarmed. 
They  foresaw  that  Casar,  having  the  passage  of 
the  river  secured,  might  command  its  opposite 
banks  below,  as  well  as  above  the  town  of  Ilerda, 
block  up  the  bridge  of  that  plaoe^  and,  with  the 
aid  of  toe  country  around  him,  which,  since  the 
late  defection  of  its  inhabitants,  was  readjr  to  sup- 
port him  m  all  his  designs,  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  their  supfrfies,  and  distress 
them,  in  thetr  turn,  for  want  of  provisions. 

To  remove  from  a  situation  in  which  they 
were  exposed  to  so  many  evila,  they  resolved  in- 
stantly to  abandon  their  present  station,  and  to 
letire  beyond  the  Ebro,  where  the  people,  either 
from  fear  or  aflfection,  were  still  in  their  interest. 
They  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose 
with  much  seenung  precaution  and  foresight 
Having  fixed  upon  a  proper  pUoe  at  which  to 
lay  a  bridge  over  the  £br0|  they  ordered  all  the 
boats,  within  a  certain  distance  on  that  river  and 
on  the  Segra,  to  be  eolleeted  together  for  that 
purpose.    They  placed  aproper  garxison  in  ller- 
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da,  to  cheek  the  motions  of  the  enemy  in  their 
rear,  or  if  he  attempted  to  reduce  that  place^  to 
employ  his  forces  until  they  themselves  should 
have  effected  their  retreat,  and  made  their  ar- 
rangements in  the  new  position  they  intended  to 
take. 

As  their  first  movement  in  filing  off  from  their 
present  encampment,  and  in  passing  Uirough  the 
town  of  Ilerda,  encumbered  with  all  their  bag- 
gage,  was  likely  to  detain  them  some  time  m 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  exposed  them  to  the 
attacks  of  his  cavalry  and  fight  troops^  they  in- 
tended no  more  on  tne  first  day,  than  to  file  df 
by  the  bridge ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  post  at  which 
they  might  halt  on  the  left  of  the  Segra,  and 
make  the  proper  dispositions  to  continue  their 
march.  Tnis  post  they  sent  two  legions  before 
them  to  occupy  and  to  secure. 

Having  taJusn  these  preparatory  steps,  they 
decamped  defiled  without 'molestation  througb 
the  town  of  Ilerda,  and  came  to  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  taken  care  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion ;  here  they  halted  until-  the  middle  of  the 
'  [ht,  when  they  again  were  in  motion.    They 

1  a  plain  of  some  mUes  before  them,  bounded 

a  ndge  of  hills,  which  they  were  to  pass  in 
leir  way  to  the  Ebro.  They  might  be  exposed 
to  Cesar's  light  troops  in  crossing  this  plain ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  mountains,  •  they 
could,  by  .securing  the  passes  in  their  rear,  effec- 
tually prevent  any  forther  attack  from  the  enemy. 
Thither  they  accordingly  directed  their  nuucn ; 


but  Casar,  who  had  observed  their  mtentions^ 
and  who  had  so  for  succeeded  in  his  operations  on 
the  river  as  to  be  able  to  ford  it  with  his  horsey 
sent  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  in  the  ban- 
ning, of  the  night,  with  orden  to  nang  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  possible  means  to 
retard  their  progress. 

This  service  the  cavalry  performed  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  break  of  day  the  Spanish 
army,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  interrup> 
tions  they  had  received,  werestill  to  be  seen  from 
Cesar's  camp.  The  cavalry,  as  often  as  the 
enemy  got  in  motion,  were  observed  to  attack 
them,  but  when  the  enemy  halted,  appeared  to 
stop  or  retire,  and  were  pursued  in  their  turn. 
The  army  of  Casar  being  spectaum  of  this  scene 
beome  extremely  impatient  and  with  the  great- 
est ardour  pressed  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Even  officers  crowded  to  their  general,  and  beg- 
ged they  might  be  aUowed  to  t^  the  ford  i  th^ 
observed  of  what  consequence  it  was,  that  an  ene- 
my who  had  been  driven  vrith  so  much  labour 
from  one  post,  shouM  not  be  suffered  to  retire  in 
safety  to  another  situatbn,  from  which  they  might 
renew  the  war. 

Casar,  affecting  to  be  moved  by  these  repre- 


sentations, and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  what 
it  is  probable  he  earnestly  desned,  instantly  made 
lus  dnspositions  to  pass  the  river.    He  selected 


the  least  firm  and  vigorous  men  of  every  cohort 
for  the  guard  of  the  camp ;  placed  lines  of  horse 
in  the  nver  above  and  below  the  ford,  to  break 
Uie  force  d  the  stream,  and  to  save  those  who 
might  be  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent; in  this  manner  he  passed  his  infontiy  be- 
tween the  double  lines  of  cavalry  without  the  Ums 
of  a  man.  They  had  a  cirouit  of  six  miles  to 
make,  in  order  to  avoid  the  town  of  Uerda;  but 
notwithstand^  this  delay,  and  the  advantage 
which  Afranius  and  Petreius  had  gained  by  to- 
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ginniDg  thnr  inarch  at  midiught,  and  by  their 
not  bemg  diseovered  until  it  was  day,  such  were 
the  interruptions  given  by  the  cavalry,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  legions  of  Cassar  advanced, 
tnat  they  overtook  the  enemy's  rear  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  and  occasioned  at  once  a  gene- 
ral halt  in  every  part  of  their  column. 

Petreius  and  Airanius,  stunned  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Cssar  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
army,  fbrmed  on  a  rising  ground  to  receive  him ; 
and  both  armies  seemecT  to  prepare  for  immedi- 
ate action.  But  Cesar,  knowing  the  necessity 
which  the  enemy  were  under  of  pursuing  their 
retreat,  and  the  prospect  he  had  of  increasmg  his 
advantage  on  the  march,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  attack  them  when  in  order  of  battle ;  he 
took  his  ground,  however,  so  near  them,^  that  he 
could  profit  by  every  advantage  tbey  gave  him, 
and  in  everj  attempt  they  should  make  to  change 
their  situation,  could 'push  them  into  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  general  rout 

In  this  position  of  the  two  armies,  the  Sjiani- 
ards  having  some  time  remained  in  order  or  bat- 
tle, again  attempted  to  resume  their  march ;  but 
having  soon  experienced  the  difficulties  of  that 
attempt  with  an  enemy  so  near  them,  and  being 
faint  with  hunger  and  the  &tigue  of  so  many  te- 
dbus  and  fruitlees  operations,  they  determined  to 
halt  and  wait  for  the  return  of  night  They  had 
now  no  more  than  five  miles  to  pass  on  the  plain, 
and  hoped,  by  a  rapid  motion  in  the*  nignt,  to 
traverse  this  space  before  Cosar  could  overtake 
them,  or  before  he  could  oblige  them  to  halt  any 
where  short  of  the  mountains^  where  they  looked 
for  a  perfect  security. 

Both  parties  appeared  to  be  fixed  on  their 
ground  for  the  nignt,  when  some  prisoners  that 
were  brought  to  Cssar  gave  information  that  the 
enemy  were  in  motion,  and  must  in  a  little  time 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  reach  the  hills  before  he 
could  give  them  any  effectual  trouble.  On  tUs 
sudden  emergence,  although  his  army  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  march,  he  ordered  every  trumpet 
to  sound,  as  if  he  were  actually  in  motion.  This 
feint,  however  slight,  had  its  effect,  the  enemy 
believed  that  they  were  to  be  ijistantly  attacked, 
or  closely  pursued  on  the  march,  when  disoitlered 
and  encumbered  with  baggage;  they  desired 
from  their  4ntention,  and  gave  the  signal  to  halt 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  thus  bafiled  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  first  part  of  their  plan,  which  had 
been  so  reasonably  formed,  began  to  lose  courage, 
and  remained  on  this  ground  aH  night,  and  Uie 
following  day  perplexed  with  irresolution  and 
various  counsels.  So  far,  however,  they  deter- 
mined, that  before  so  vigilant  an  enemy  it  was 
safer  to  march  by  day  tlmn  by  night ;  and  in  this 
mind  they  remamed  yet  a  secoml  night  in  the 
present  position. 

In  this  interval  Cssar,  haying  leisure  to  visit 
the  country  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  found 
it  practicable  to  turn  their  flank  and  get  to  the 
hills  before  them.  He  aceordingW  moved  in  the 
night,  and  at  break  of  day^  before  the  enemy 
judged  it  safe  to  decamps  he  appeared  on  their 
right ;  but  seeming  to  retire,  and  to  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  continue  their  retreat  So  long  as  his 
march  had  this  appearance,  they  were  pleased  to 


1  The  want  of  cannon  or  fire-arma  enabled  a  supe- 
rior armv  to  remaUi  simost  in  oonUet  with  that  it 
intended  to  harass. 


think  that  he  had  moved  for  want  of  proviaoDs^ 
and  applauded  themselves  for  having  patiently 
waited  so  joyful  an  event  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  a  sufficient  way  to  his  left,  he  changed 
his  direction,  and  marched  with  all  possible  speed 
to  reach  the  mountains.  They  were  no  longer 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  his  design,  or  the  danger 
with  which  they  themselves  were  threatened. 
And  they  instantly,  without  striking  their  tent* 
or  packing  their  baggage^  moved  in  the  greatest 
haste  to  prevent  him. 

In  this  operation,  Cssar  was  now  become  cer- 
tain of  one  or  other  of  two  great  advantages ; 
either  that  he  should  reach  the  pass  of  the  moun- 
tains before  the  enemy,  and  so  cut  off  their  re^ 
treat ;  or,  if  they  got  there  before  him,  that  he 
should  be  left  in  possession  of  their  camp  and 
their  baggage.  He  prevailed,  however,  in  the 
trial  of  st^ed,  got  the  first  of  these  advantages  by 
being  belore  tl^m  at  the  asoent  of  the  mountains, 
where  he  found  a  ledge  or  terras  that  was  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  receive  his  army,  and  whkh 
gave  him  entire  command  of  the  pass. 

Aframus,  on  seeing  Cssar  in  possession  of  this 
ground,  sent  a  oonsioerable  party  to  try  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  at  a  different  place,  and  to  gain 
the  summits  behind  him ;  in  hopes  that,  if  this  way 
was  practicable,  he  might  follow  with  his  whom 
army,  and  descend  from  thence  to  the  Ebro.  But 
the  party  he  employed  on  this  service  was,  in 
presence  of  both  armies,  surrounded  by  Cssax's 
horse,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  Kst  of  the 
army,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rescue  their 
friends,  beheld  this  scene  with  a  kind  of  torpid 
dejection.  They  dropped  their  arms,  and  stag- 
gered in  theb  ranks.  The  troops  of  Cssar,  who 
well  understood  these  signs  of^  extreme  terror, 
became  to  a  degree  of  mutiny  impatient  for  action ; 
and  he  himself  was  sensible  that  the  enemy  might 
In  that  moment  be  attacked  with  Uie  greatest  ad- 
vantage; but  as  he  now  thought  himself  sure  of 
bein^  able  to  reduce  them  without  a  blow,  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  them  an  opportunity,  however 
unlikely  to  avail  them,  of  making  their  escape  by 
the  chance  of  a  battle.  While  he  endeavoured 
accordingly  to  restrain  the  unseasonable  ardour 
of  his  own  men,  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  army 
had  time  to  retire  with  theirs,  and  led  them  irneL 
to  the  camp  which  they  had  left  in  the  mornings 
and  to  the  melancholy  possession  of  tents  and  of 
baggage,  which  they  had  been  willing  to  abandon, 
in  order  to  effect  their  escape. 

Cssar  having  left  proper  guards  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  followed  the  enemy,  and 
took  post,  as  before,  so  near  them,  that  they  coukl 
not  move  without  being  exposed  to  his  insults. 

In  this  position  of  &e  two  armies,  the  senti- 
nels and  advanced  guards  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  together ;  they  mutually  regretted  the  un- 
happy quarrel  in  which  the^  were  engaged,  and 
both  officers  and  men  becoming  by  degrees  more 
&miliar,  met  between  the  lines^  and  even  ex- 
changed visits  in  their  opposite  camps.  Officers 
of  the  Spanish  army  proceeded  so  far  as  to  talk 
of  an  accommodation,  and  got  over  their  scruples  in 
treating  without  proper  authority  from  their 
generals,  by  proposing  to  stipulate  some  honour- 
able terms  for  them  in  the  peace  which  they  pro- 
posed to  conclude. 

Cssar  was  apprised  of  this  correspondence^ 
and,  however  irregular,  connived  at  a  circum- 
stance which  he  iK>ped  his  superior  popularity 
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and  the  qplendoor  of  his  foitonei  would  tiini  to 
hb  own  account  He  flattered  hinuelf,  that  as 
he  had  been  able  to  aeduce  the  troops  of  Pompey 
in  Italy,  so  he  might  now  deprive  his  antagonists 
of  the  anny  they  had  foimed  in  the  fiekf  to  op- 
pose him. 

The  Spanish  generals^  being  intent  on  a  work 
they  were  executing  to  secure  their  access  to 
water,  remained  for  some  time  unapprised  of  the 
disorderl^r  correspondence  subsiBting  between  the 
two  armies ;  ana  Afranius,  when  &  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  paasing,  seemed  to  ob- 
serve it  with  great  indifference ;  but  Petrdius  was 
greatly  alai^niad,  nm  ¥nth  the  officers  and  the 
guard  who  usually  attended  his  person  to  the 
apace  between  the  linei^  dispersed  all  those  who 
were  found  in  conference  together,  and  put  all 
the  soldiers  of  CaBar*s  army  who  fell  in  his  way 
to  the  sword.  From  thence  he  went  through  the 
camp^  and  with  tears  exacted  from  every  wgion 
apart  fresh  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Pompey.  He  af- 
terwards assembled  the  whole  at  the  usual  place 
of  audience,  before  the  ^enenJ's  tent;  and  in  a 
speech  composed  of  insinuation  and  reproach, 
endeavoured  to  confirm  them  in  their  doty;  and, 
to  the  end  that  ho  might  effectually  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  conciliation,  ordered  all  the  soldiers  of 
Cesar's 'army  that  could  be  found  within  his  in- 
trenchments  to  be  brought  before  him  and  slain. 

Cesar,  at  the  same  Ume,  having  many  officers 
and  men  of  the  Spanish  army  in  his  camp,  might 
have  retaliated  these  acts  of  severity;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  contrast  the  character  of  clemency 
he  himself  had  assumed,  with  the  austere  and 
merciless  policy  of  his  enemies ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose gave  their  freedom  to  such  officers  or  men 
aa  chose  to  return  to  their  own  party,  and  re- 
warded with  preferments  and  honours  such  of 
them  as  were  inclined  to  remain  in  his  service. 

Afiranius  and  Petreius,  by  the  timely  discovery 
of  these  inreguhur  pnu;tices,  having  escaped  the 
disgrace  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  to 
be  treated  at  his  discrDtion,  or  to  be  spared  only 
aa  objecU  of  pity  at  the  intercession  of  their  own 
army,  continued  their  plan  of  operations ;  but  by 
persevering  in  their  resistance,  they  only  enabled 
their  adversary  to  jrive  still  more  evident  proofs 
of  his  superior  snU  and  address.  They  were 
aensible  tnat  their  present  post  could  not  be  k>ng 
maintained ;  it  had  been  taken,  in  their  haste  to 
reach  the  mountains,  from  necessity,  aa  an  im- 
mediate respite  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  who 
annoyed  their  march;  and,  besides  other  mcon- 
veniences,  had  a  difficult  access  to  water,  the  brook 
or  river  fix>m  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  be- 
im  exposed  to  the  discharge  of  arrows,  darts^  and 
other  missiles  from  the  enemy.  Their  bread, 
which  they  had  calculated  to  serve  them  on  the 
whole  route  to  the  Ebro  was  near  exhausted,  and 
they  had  no  immediate  prospect  of  supply.  They 
entered  therefore  into  anxious  deliberation  on  tfaie 
choice  of  a  retreat,  by  whidi  thev  might  soonest 
get  beyond  reach  of  an.enemy  who  pressed  them 
with  such  unremitted  alarmiB.  They  hesitated 
whether  they  should  return  to  Herds,  where  they 
still  had  some  magazines,  or  should  attempt  to 
reach  Tarraco^  on  their  left,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  The  length  and  difficulty  of 
the  way,  in  which  they  would  be  exposed  to  Ce- 
sar's attacks,  determined  them  against  the  last ; 
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and  they  chose  the  fint,  as  promising  the  nearest 
and  most  immediate  relier  from  ueir  present 
distresses.  They  accordingly,  without  any  pre- 
caution, decamped,  and  directed  their  nukrcn  to 
Ikrda. 

The  Spanish  infiintry  were  now  more  exposed 
than  they  had  been  on  any  of  their  former 
inarches ;  for  their  cavalry  had  been  so  often  (fis- 
comfited,  and  had  lost  courage  so  milch,  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  to  their  f>Iace  in  the  column, 
and  were  now  actuaUy  received  for  safety  into 
the  centre  of  the  infanixy ;  the  rear  was  thera- 
fere  cruelly  annoyed  by  Cesar's  horse,  supported 
by  the  whole  force  of  his  legions.  In  ascending 
the  heights,  which  were  fr^uent  in  their  way, 
they  had  the  better  of  the  enemy,  by  throwing 
their  javelins  and  darts  on  those  who  attempted 
to  pursue  them  from  below  $  and  with  this  su- 
periority they  made  a  atand  on  every  aaoent,  to 
force  their  pursuers  back  to  some  distance ;  but 
in  descending  the  hills,  the  same  advantage  being 
taken  against  themselves,  they  cenerally  ran  in 
gnreat  diMnler  to  the  phuns.  And  in  this  mannen 
the  ground  being  uneven,  their  inarch  conskted 
of  alternate  steps  and  precipitate  flights,  ex- 
tremely fetiguing,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  general 
rout 

The  leaders  of  the  retiring  army,  to  prevent 
thia  fatal  consequence,  thoufffat  proper  again  to 
form  upon  a  rising  ground,  and  attempted  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  the  enemv,  and  to  gain  some 
advance  on  the  march  before  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose, affecting  to  make  some  permanent  lodg- 
ment in  the  place  where  they  halted,  they  threw 
up  a  breast-work,  but  neither  pitched  4heir  tents 
nor  unloaded  their  baffg|age,  and  were  ready  to 
depart  the  moment  tneir  pursuer  gave  them  an 
opportunity,  by  quitting  the  onler  of  march. 
CflBsar,  trusting  to  the  enects  of  his  late  attacks^ 
and  to  the  appearances  which  ^e  enemy  pre- 
sented, had  no  suspicion  of  their  purpose,  gave 
orden  to  pitch,  and  even  suffered  oi«  cavalry  to 
separate  in  parties  to  forage.  This  was  no  sooner 
observed  from  the  Spanish  army,  than  they  in- 
stantly resumed  theur  march.  It  was  then  about 
noon,  and  they  made  some  way  undisturbed. 

Cesar  seemg  himself  over-reached,  instantly 
put  his  legions  in  motion,  without  striking  their 
tents  or  pacldng  their  bajjjgage,  and  leaving  orden 
for  the  cavahry  to  follow,  him  as  soon  as  they  (»uld 
be  assembled,  endeavoured  to  keep  dose  to  the 
enemy's  rear.  He  was  in  this  situation  when  the 
cavalry  rejoined  him,  and,  by  renewing  with 
double  ardour  their  former  operations,  obliied  the 
Spanish  army  again  to  suspend  theur  ^rdi,  and. 
in  despair,  to  take  some  respite  from  the  continual 
attacks  with  which  they  were  harassed,  by  halt- 
ing again  in  a  field,  which  they  had  no  tune  to 
examme,  and  in  which  they  were  accordingly 
very  much  exposed. 

On  this  ground  Cesar  had  again  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  alteck  them,  and,  with  little  doubt  of^the 
event,  to  terminate  the  war  bv  a  battle ;  but  he 
persu^  in  his  purpose  of  fercing  this  unfoi^ 
tunate  army  to  sunender  without  any  loss  or 
ha2ard  to  himself.  In  this  mind  he  continued  to 
observe  them  with  a  d^ree  of  insulting  indif- 
ference. They  soon  became  sensible  of  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  position  in  which  they  had 
halted,  and  endeavoured  to  change  it,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  cnemy^  who  was  so 
near  as  to  be  able  to  disturb  them  in  every  mo- 
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tioii  tbey  aJttempted  to  make;  for  this  purpose 
the^  broke  ground  for  a  new  intrenchment  in 
their  rear,  and  retiring  as  besi^rs  advance  in 
the  attack  of  a  fortress,  changed  their  ntuation 
under  the  cover  of  works  whum  they  successively 
raised.^ 

In  these  slow  and  tmlsome  operations  they  per- 
sisted ail  the  night  and  the  following  day,  and  got 
a  new  position,  in  which  they  were  less  expoMd 
to  the  enemy;  but  subject  to  a  fresh  inconve- 
niency,  till  Uien  unobserved,  in  the  great  distance 
to  wKich  they  were  removed  from  water. 

As  soon  as  this  defect  was  perceived,  which 
was  probably  not  till  after  the  soldier  had  con- 
sumed what  he  commonly  carried  in  his  flask, 
they  discontinued  their  &ti|^uing  operations;  but 
no  man  ventured  abroad  for  water,  and  thejr  re- 
mained all  night  under  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  what  they  mi^ht  suffer  from  this  custress. 

On  the  foUowmff  day  the  Spanish  army  ad- 
vanced in  array  to  the  watering-place,  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  a  general  action,  proceeded  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  necessary  article.  They 
were  suffered  to  avail  themselves  of  this  tempo- 
rary relief;  but  none  attempted  to  procure  anj 
fiiod,  and  they  soon  after,  in  order  to  snpplj  their 
own  immediate  wanti^  and  to  lessen  their  con- 
sumption of  water  and  forage,  killed  all  the  beasts 
of  fa«irden  in  their  camp.  While  they  endea- 
voured, by  means  of  these  temporary  expedients, 
to  await  the  event  of  anj  change  that  might  offer 
in  their  &vour,  Cssar  formed  a  design  to  cut  off 
all  their  hopes  at  once  by  a  line  of  curcumvalla- 
tion.  In  conducting  or  covering  this  work,  his 
legions  were  commonly  under  arms.  And  the 
enemy,  sensible  of  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  soon  likely  to  be  reduced,  advanced  in  front 
of  thor  camp  to  interrupt  him ;  and  there  might 
have  decided  their  &te  by  -an  action  upon  equal 
terms.  But  they  had  no  counce  left ;  the  habit 
of  acting  upon  the  defensive  had  impressed  them 
with  a  seme  of  inferiority,  and  their  frequent 
miscarriages  had  made  them  distrust  the  conduct 
of  their  officers.  Though  now  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering, from  wtuch  nothms  but  victory  could  ex- 
tricate them,  or  which  nothing  but  the  blood  of 
their  enemies  could  avenge,  the^r,  without  making 
an^r  efibft  for  either  purpose,  retired  again  within 
their  intrenchment 

In  that  situation,  however,  their  distresses  in 
a  little  time  became  entirely  insuffemUe.  After 
four  days  had  passed  in  their  camp  without  water 
•r  sustenance  of  any  sort,  their  leaders  desired  an 
interview  with  Cesar;  and,  not  to  expose  them- 
selves in  S9  humblixij|r  a  state  to  the  troops  of 
other  army,  begged  that  their  meeting  might  be 
hekl  apart  from  both.  The  conference  was  ac- 
cepted; but  Cesar  wouki  not  allow  it  to  be  held 
in  any  private  place :  he  insisted  that  Afiranius 
and  Fetreius  shoukl  meet  him  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  armies ;  and  having  previously  de- 
manded, as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  victory, 
that  the  son  of  Afranius  shoukl  be  delivered  up 
as  an  hostage,  he  came  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
surrounded  by  multitudes  who  crowded  from  boSi 
armies  to  witness  the  scene. 

Afranius  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  troops  he 
commanded,  that  they  had  done  no  more  than 
tfaeir  duty  to  Pompejpr,  and  no  more  than  the  ser- 
vice of  the  province  in  which  they  had  been  sta- 


'  turned  required ;  bat  acknowledged  the  < 

to  which  they  were  reduced,  Snd  impkned  tho 

victor's  clemency. 

Cssar,  in  return,  upbraided  the  leaden  of  that 
army  with  their  obstmate  anioKMity  to  himseli^ 
and  with  their  late  cruelty  to  innocent  men,  who 
had  committed  no  other  offence  than  thist  of 
having  embraced  their  fellow-citizens  as  friends^ 
and  that  of  being  desirous  to  terminate  this  un- 
natural quarrel  in  an  amicable  manner.  *'  That 
army,"  he  said,  "had  been  raised  and  kept  on 
foot  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  war  upon 
hinu  For  this  purpose  numerous  flMts  had  been 
equipped  in  times  of  profound  peace,  and  seven 
entire  legions,  under  able  and  experiezKed  officen^ 
had  been  kept  in  this  peaoeaUe  province^  where 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  of  a  war ;  that 
every  measure  was  concerted  for  his  destruction ; 
that  in  order  to  raise  one  citizen  to  unoommon 
honours  and  powers^  a  new  species  of  arrange- 
ment had  taken  place,  by  which  a  person  re- 
maininff  at  the  gates  of  Rome^  govenung  in  the 
city  ana  in  every  district  of  Italy,  might  Eke 
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dty  and  in  every  district  of  Italy,  might  I 

have  the  command  in  two  wariike  provinces^  and 
be  allowed  a  great  military  establishment  in  time 
of  profound  peace ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  distress  himself  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  sei^ 
vice  had  been  set  aside ;  and  that  to  him  atone 
had  been  denied,  what  had  always  been  granted 
to  every  citizen  who  faithfully  served  the  repablK, 
the  privilege  of  retiring,  if  not  distinffuished  with 
honours,  at  least  without  being  loaded  with  in- 
juries and  affronts ;  that  he  luid  borne  these  in- 
dignities^ however,  with  patience,  and  mentioned 
them  now,  not  as  a  prelude  to  any  severities 
which  he  meant  to  inflict,  not  as  an  excuse  lor 
any  singular  advantage  he  meant  to  take  of  their 
present  distresses;  that  he  demanded  no  mom 
than  peace;  his  antagonists  shoukl  go  unhurlL 
provided  they  left  the  province,  and  became  bound 
not  to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future  against 
him ;  that  no  one  shoukl  be  forced  to  take  any 
active  part  on  his  side ;  that  all  who  oomniitted 
no  injury  against  him  shoukl  be  considered  as  his 
friends ;  ami  that  every  man  now  in  his  power 
should  be  at  liberty,  without  any  other  tywHitinnt 
than  these." 

It  is  difllcult  -to  determine  whether  the  swoid 
or  the  tongue  of  this  singular  man  -were  most 
dangerous  to  the  state  he  attacked.  It  is  probabfe 
that  many  of  his  present  audience  were  as  mudi 
convinced  by  his  ekiquenoe,  as  they  had  been 
subdued  by  ois  military  skill,  and  thought  him  a 
person  no  less  forced  to  his  present  extremities  by 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  than  able  to  do  him- 
self jnstue  by  the  fbroe  of  his  arms.  His  speech 
was  reoeivea  by  the  late  parfizans  of  his  rival 
with  evident  signs  of  pleasure.  To  be  dischaij^ 
after  a  certain  period  of  the  most  fiuthful  semoes 
was  all  that  a  Roman  soldier,  in  the  ordinary 
times  of  the  republic,  could  claim.  To  reoetve 
this  favour  at  the  hands  of  a  vktorkxisenemy,  bj 
whom  they  expected  to  be  treated  as  captives^ 
gave  sodden  and  unexpedEed  joy. 

After  the  material  articles  were  adjusted  in 
this  manner,  some  questkyns  arose  with  respect 
to  the  time  and  pbce  in  whkh  the  vanquished 
army  should  be  dismissed  fh>m  their  cokmra. 
Numbers  of  them,  though  Roman  dtiaena^  had 
been  enlisted  in  Spain,  and  were  natives  or  set- 
tlers  in  that  provmoe ;  others  had  been  tiana> 
ported  fiom  Itely,  and  wished  to  letom  Co  their 
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cowitiy.  It  was  detenmned,  therefore,  that  the 
first  shotild  be  disbanded  immediately ;  the  othen 
march  to  the  Var,  and  there  be  set  free,  and  not 
be  subject  to  be  pressed  into  any  service  what- 
ever. Cssar  undertook  to  supply  them  with 
provisions  on  their  march.  He  ordered  their 
effect^  if  any  were  found  in  his  camp,  to  be 
restored  to  them.  He  paid  his  own  soldiers  a 
high  price  for  what  they  were  in  this  manner 
desired  to  restore.  By  this  measure  be  gained 
several  advantages;  he  lightened  his  ba^age; 
he  made  a  ^tincation  to  nis  own  men,  without 
the  imputation  of  bribery ;  and  he  gained  his  late 
enemies  by  an  act  of  generosity.  The  vanquish- 
ed army  accordingly  came  to  Cosar  with  all 
their  complaints,  and  appealed  to  him  even 
from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossible  for 
mankind  to  resist  so  much  ability,  insinuatbn, 
and  courage. 

About  a  third  of  the  captive  .army  were  dis- 
missed from  their  colours  in  Spain ;  tne  remain- 
der passed  the  I^rennees,  preceded  by  one  part 
of  Ciesar's  army,  and  followed  by  the  other ;  who, 
being  thus  separated  to  the  van  and  the  rear,  and 
always  encamping  close  to  their  prisoners^  led 
them,  in  terms  of  the  capitulation,  to  the  frontien 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.' 

While  the  main  body  of  Cesar's  army  thus 
conducted  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  legions  to 
the  place  of  their  destination,  Varro  yet  remained 
in  the  western  province  of  <6pain ;  and  Cesar,  in 
order  either  to  effect  a  conjunction  which  nad 
been  concerted  between  them,  or  to  f(»ce  him  to 
surrender,  sent  Gtuintus  Casdus  with  two  legions 


I  to  that  quarter,  and  himself  IbUowied  with  an 
escort  of  six  hundred  horse.  Upon  the  report  of 
his  approach,  the  natives^  as  u^ual,  haying  taken 
their  resolution  in  fiivonr  of  the  succeasful  party, 
declared  for  the  victor.  One  of  the  legions  of 
Varro  that  lay  at  Gbdesi  advancing  in  form  with 
their  colours,  came  forward  to  Hlspales  to  receive 
him,  and  niade  offer  of  their  services.  Varro 
himself  agreed  to  surrender  the  forces  he  com- 
manded, both  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Corduba.  Here  Cssar  neld  a  flenend 
convention  of  the  nroyinoe ;  and  having  thanked 
the  people  for  the  nvours  they  had  shown  to  his 
causey  he  remitted  the  contributbns,  and  with- 
drew all  the  burdens  whicli  Varro^  acting  under 
the  authorit3r  of  Pompey,  had  impoeed  upon 
them.  In  this,  as  in  other  ezamj^es,  he  endoir 
youred  to  dispel  the  foam  which  his  enterprise  at 
first  had  occasioned,  and  secured  the  attachment 
of  the  provinces  by  a  sense  of  the  ease  and  the 
freedom  which  his  success  had  pocuored  them. 
The  fleets  and  armies  which  joined  him  upon 
every  conquest  he  made,  enabled  him  to  station 
troops  for  the  security  of  every  new  acquisition, 
without  dividing  the  forces  on  which  he  was  to 
rely  for  the  futare  operations  of  the  war.  He 
accordingly,  in  the  present  instance,  left  under 
the  command  of  Gtuintus  Cassius,  nve  legbni^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  troops  wboch  had  been 
levied  by  Varro ;  and  he  himself  embarking  on 
board  a  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  for  his 
enemies,  went  by  sea  to  Tamoa  now  Tarra- 
gona, and  from  that  place  by  land  to  NarbomiB 
and  MapwiBw, 
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March  of  both  Armies  into  Thessaly— Battle  (fPharsalia, 

THE  city  of  Marseilles  had  not  surrendered 
to  the  forces  which  Cssar  had  left  under  the 
command  oi  Trebonius  and  Dedmus  Brutus  to 
besiege  it  Brutus,  according  to  the  dispositions 
which  had  been  made  to  bk^k  up  the  place  by 
sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  was  stationed  under  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  His  squadron 
consisted  of  twelve  sAipe,  but  so  hastily  built,  that 
no  more  than  thifty  days  had  efopsed  from  the 
felling  of  the  timber  to  toe  launching  of  the  ves- 
sels. They  were  manned,  however,  with  the 
choice  of  Ussar's  legions;  and,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate any  advantage  which  their  antagonists 
might  have  in  the  construction  or  management 
oi  their  ships,  they  were  furnished  with  contri- 
vances to  mpple  and  make  fost  their  gunwales 
to  those  of  the  enemv,  in  order  to  deckle  the  con- 
test with  their  swords. 

The  Maxseiliians  had  equipped  ten  galleys,  of 
which  the  greater  number,  tnough  not  all,  were 
decked.  Tbese  they  joined  under  the  command 
of  Domitius,  who  bad  been  named  by  the  senate 
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to  succeed  Cssar  in  Gaul,  with  the  seven  ships 
which  this  o&cer  had  brought  into  theur  harbour ; 
and  having  manned  them  with  mariners  from  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  they  came  abroad  into  the 
bay,  in  order  to  force  Brutus  from  his  station,  and 
to  open  their  communication  with  the  sea.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Marseillians  be- 
ing superior  to  Ciesaz's  fleet  in  the  number  of 
th^T  ships,  and  in  the  skill  of  their  mariners,  had 
a  considerable  advantage.  But  as  soon  as  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  entangled  by  the  grappley 
the  GhiuMsh  sailors,  though  of  a  very  haidy  raoa 
could  not  withstand  the  arms  and  discipline  or 
the  Iflffionaiy  soldiers,  and  were  defeated  with  the 
k)ss  (H  nine  of  their  ships. 

This  was  the  victory  already  mentk>ned,  and 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  reputation  of 
Cesar's  arms,  while  he  lay  before  Ilerda;  and 
which,  joined  to  the  other  circumstances  of  his 
good  fortune,  procured  him  the  alliance  of  so 
many  nations  in  Spain. 

While  Brutus  thus  kept  his  station  in  the  bay 
of  Marseilles,  Trebonius  practised  all  the  usual 
methods  of  attack  to  TeduoB  the  dty.  Thisptoee 
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bdnff  covered  on  thrae  sides  by  water,  and  on  the 
fpuru  onlv  accessible  by  an  isthmus  or  neck  of 
land,  which  was  defended  by  walls  and  towers  of 
a  great  height ;  he  opened  two  separate  attacks, 
probably  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  isthmus, 
and  at  each  of  thew  attacks,  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed the  sloping  mound  or  terrace,^  which,  in 
the  sieves  of  the  ancients,  where  the  defence  de- 
pended on  the  height  of  the  battlements,  corres- 
ponded to  the  sap  of  the  modems,  and  was 
calculated  to  conduct  the  besiegers,  by  a  gradual 
ascent,  to  the  top^  as  the  other  conducts  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  walls.  This  work  was  supported 
on  the  sides  chieflv  with  timber,  and  built  up 
with  fascines,  hurdles,  and  earth,  rising  m  the 
present  case  to  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet,  and  in 
oreadth,  as  was  formerly  observed  in  that  em- 
ployed against  the  Bituriffes,3  probably- no  less 
thiui  three  hundred  and  fifty  fe^  so  as  to  receive 
a  proper  ooluom  of  infantry  in  front,  and  to  em- 
brace a  proper  extent  in  the  walls.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  front  of  this  laborious 
approach  were  covered  with  screens,  mantlets, 
and  penthouses  of  ^reat  length ;  and  «uch  was 
the  consumptbn  of  tmiber  in  the  construction  of 
the  whole,  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  said 
to  have  been  cleared  oTits  woods. 

A  mere  trading  city,  long  disused  to  war,  or 
accustomed  to  reiy  on  foreign  protectbn,  we  may 
•uppoae^  to  have  been  ill  provided,  either  in  the 
state  of  its  arsenals,  or  in  the  spirit  of  its  citizens 
for  Mich  an  attack.  But  this  little  republic,  still 
bearing  the  character  of  an  independent  state,  be- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains  inhabited 
by  fierce  nations,  who  looked  upon  its  wealth  as 
a  tempting  prize,  and  owing  its  safety  to  the 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  state  of  its  arsenals, 
was  still  suitably  provided  for  its  own  defence ; 
and  the  ^ple,  although  long  inured  to  peace, 
still  kept  m  mind  the  duties  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  might  oblige  them  to  render  to  Uieir 
country.  They  were  now  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  had  hopes  of 
a  speedy  relief  from  Pompey,  whom,  in  opposition 
to  Ossar,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  the  legal 
government  of  his  country,  thev  considered  as 
head  of  the  commonwealth.  They  accordingly 
exerted  great  perseverance  and  valour  in  defence 
of  their  wall ;  and  by  a  continual  discharge  from 
the  battlements,  and  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  greatly 
retardol  the  progress  of  the  siege.  They  had 
engines  of  a  peculiar  force,  from  which  Uiey 
darted  arrows  of  a  monstrous  size  and  wei^t,  be- 
in^  beams  twelve  feet  long,  and  proportionally 
thick,  and  pointed  with  iron,  which  none  of  the 
screens  or  coverings,  usually  employed  in  making 
approaches,  could  redst ;  and  Trebonius  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  proportion  the  strength  of 
his  timbers  and  penthouses,  and  the  thickness  of 
his  parapets,  fascines,  and  earth,  on  his  terrace, 
to  the  weight  of  these  enormous  weapons. 

While  such  efibrts  weip  made  on  both  sides  at 
this  memorable  siege,  Pompey  had  detached  Na- 
dS&QB  with  sixteen  galleys  from  the  coast  of  Mu- 
cedoniatoendeavour  the  relief  of  Marseilles.  This 
aquadron  had  entered  the  rtraits  of  Messina  by 
surprise,  and,  having  cut  out  of  the  harbour  a 
ship  wluch  belonged  to  Curio's  fleet,  preceded 
on  their  destinatioji  to  the  coast  of  Gaul.    Being 
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arrived  in  the  bay  of  Tauroentum,  now  La 
Ciotat,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  they 
sent  intimation  of  their  coming,  in  order  to  con- 
cert operations  with  those  in  the  harbour  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

The  besieged  were  greatly  animated  with  these 
ho{)es  of  relief;  and  fiaving  already  drawn  from 
their  docks  as  many  ships  as  supplied  the  place 
of  those  they  had  lost  m  the  late  engagement, 
they  now  manned  them  with  the  choice  of  their 
citizens,  and  determined  once  more  to  try  their 
fortune  at  sea.  When  this  fleet  was  about  to 
depart,  numbers  of  women,  and  many  citizens^ 
who,  on  account  of  their  age,  could  not  take  part 
in  the  service,  crowded  to  the  shore,  and  with 
tears  exhorted  the  soldiers  and  mariners  to  be 
mindful  of  their  own  and  their  country's  ho- 
nour,  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  prev  to  their  ene- 
mies. Multitudes  of  people,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  fi)rth  in  procession,  and  crowded  to  the 
temples  with  prayers  and  supplications  for  the 
success  of  this  last  efibrt  they  were  to  make  in 
defence  of  their  commonwealth. 

This  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Marseilles,  with 
the  motion  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  being 
observed  from  the  camp  of  Trebonius,  which  was 
situated  upon  a  height,  and  which  had  a  view 
into  the  town,  gave  sufficient  intimation  of  what 
was  intended ;  and  Brutus  was  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard:  but  the  Marseillians,  having  found  a 
favourable  wind,  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  clear 
the  bay,  andj  without  f\ny  mterruption  *from  his 
squadron,  jomed  Nasidius  at  Tayroentum.  Here 
an  action  soon  after  ensued,  in  which  the  Mar- 
seillians made  great  efforts  of  valour ;  but  were 
ill  supported  by  Nasidius,  who,  unworthy  of  the 
command  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  and 
fled  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  Marseillians, 
bang  left  to  sustain  the  contest  alone,  lost  nine 
of  their  ships,  of  which  five  were  sunk,  and  four 
were  taken. 

These  tidings  were  received  at  Marseilles  with 
inexpressible  sorrow ;  but  did  not  alter  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  peraevere  in  their  de- 
fence, and  in  the  use  of  every  possible  method 
that  could  be  employed  to  protract  the  nege,  and 
to  give  Pompey  time  to  devise  more  effectual 
means  for  their  safety.  They  accordingly,  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  counteracted  the  oidi- 
nary  operations  of  the  siege,  burning  and  demo- 
lishmg  a  considerable  part  of  the  works  which 
were  raised  up  against  them,  and  obliging  the 
besiegen  frequently  to  renew  their  labours. 

The  first  attaclL,  against  which  the  besieged 
were  not  able  to  find  an  ad^uate  defence,  came 
from  a  work  which  had  not  \fen  a  part  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  siege,  but  had  been  devised 
by  the  soldien  who  haa  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  guard  of  the  agger,  or  mound  of  approach,  as 
a  lodj^ent  or  cover  to  secure  themselves  from 
surprise.  It  was  at  first  no  more  than  a  square 
of  ten  yards,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall  five  feet 
thick ;  but  so  situated,  that  if  it  were  raised  to  a 
proper  height,  it  might  cope  with  the  battlements, 
and  greatly  annoy  the  besieged.  To  give  it  this 
consequence,  masons  were  employed  to  raise  it, 
and  great  efibrts  of  ingenuity  were  made  to  pro- 
tect tnem  in  their  work.  A  moveable  penthouse, 
of  great  thickness  in  the  roo^  snd  screened  in 
the  front  and  sides  with  net- work  made  of  cablei^ 
or  the  strongest  ropes,  was  raised  on  beams  or 
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TafteTB  of  a  proportional  strength,  and  contrived 
to  be  hoisted  up  by  machmeiy,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  boilding,  and  to  cover  the  workmen  as  thev 
TXMe  on  the  succeasive  courses  of  maaoniy  which 
they  laid.  With  these  precautions,  a  tower  was 
gradually  raised  on  the  roundation  of  the  original 
brick  wall,  to  the  height  of  six  stories;  and  King 
furnished  with  ports  or  embrasures  on  every  floor, 
gave  the  besiegers,  by  means  of  their  misailes,  the 
command  of  all  the  space  from  thence  to  the 
ramparts.  They  accordingly,  under  the  cover 
of  engines,  that  made  a  continual  discharge  from 
this  tower,  filled  up  the  ditch,  and  push»l  up  a 
gallery  to  the  foot  of  the  waU.  In  this  position, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  by 
a"*  continual  discharge  of  heavy  stones  from  the 
battlements,  to  destroy  or  overwhelm  the  supports 
of  their  gallery,  thev  undermined  the  foundation 
of  the  rampart,  and  brought  some  part  of  it  in 
ruin  to  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  breach,  which  might  soon  be  enlar^  to  ad- 
mit of  being  stormed,  made  some  signals  of 
truce,  and  sent  to  braeech  Trebonius  that  he 
would  suspend  his  operations,  and  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Cssar,  in  whose  clemency  they  hoped 
to  find  some  protection  against  the  fury  of 
troops,  who  haa  already  threatened  the  iidiabit- 
ants  with  a  massacre. 

Trebonius,  accordingly,  moved  by  these  in- 
treaties,  and  by  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Cffisar,  not  to  deliver  up  the  town,  in  case 
it  fell  into  his  hands,  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers, 
suspended  his  operation^  and  supposing  the  pe- 
tition of  the  inhabitants  equal  to  an  offer  of  sur- 
render on  their  part,  entrusted  his  works  to 
dender  ^ards,  who,  in  their  turn  relying  on  the 
submissive  professions  of  the  people,  were  pro- 
portionally remiss  in  their  duty.  The  citizens, 
tempted  by  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  of- 
fered them  to  strike  an  important  blow,  and  to 
throw  back  to  a  great  distance,  all  the  posts  of 
the  enemy,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the  town, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  high  wind,  which  blew 
directly  on  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  set  the 
whole  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  in  a  few 
hours,  what  had  been  the  labour  of  many  months 
to  erect 

As  Trebonius  had  already  exhausted  the  great- 
er part  of  the  materials  which  the  country  around 
him  could  furnish,  it  appeared  difficult  for  him  to 
resume  the  attack.  But  he  himself,  as  well  as  the 
troops  under  his  command,  bein^  greatly  exaspe- 
rated by  the  late  breach  of  fiuth  in  the  town, 
made  every  effort  of  ingenuity  and  courage  to 
repair  their  losses.  They  substituted  brick  work 
for  timber  in  supporting  the  sides  and  galleries 
of  their  terrace ;  and  advanced  with  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  their  new  approach,  that  the  besieged, 
now  greatly  spent  with  toil,  and  disappointed  in 
their  nopes  or  relief  were  struck  with  fresh  and 
more  akurming  apprehensions  of  what  they  mi^ht 
expect  from  the  resentment  of  troops  whom  they 
bad  incensed  with  a  recent  and  just  provo(;^tbn ; 
and  they  returned  to  their  suit  for  merey,  with 
more  humble  and  more  sincere  intentions  of  sub- 


While  messages  were  passing  to  this  effect, 
Doraitius  Ahenobarbus,  sensible  that  he  could 
no  longer  serve  the  cause  of  his  party  at  this 
place,  embarked  with  his  attendants  and  friends 
on  board  of  three  galleys  which  still  waited  his 


orders  in  the  harbonr.  Having  the  oppovtnnitv 
of  a  high  and  favourable  wina,  whicn  made  it 
unsafe  Tor  the  souadron  of  Brutus  to  wdgh,  or 
to  quit  their  anchors  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  eac&pe  from  the  hay.  In  this  at- 
tempt two  of  his  vessels  were  taxen,  Uie  third, 
with  himself  on  board,  got  oS,  and  reserved  him 
to  take  that  share  which  yet  remained  for  him  in 
the  growing  misfortunes  of  his  party  tluoughout 
this  disastrous  war. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiainB  when  Cssar  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  and  expecting,  in  the  present 
contest  for  empire,  to  profit  as  much  by  the  re- 
putation of  his  clemency,  as  by  the  terror  cf  his 
arms,  listened  to  the  supplications  of  the  people 
of  Marseilles,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  an^  act  of  resentment  or  severity  what* 
ever.  WHile  he  was  yet  at  this  place,  he  had 
accounts  from  Roroe^  that  his  party  in  tibe  city 
had  procured  an  act  of  the  people  to  vest  him 
with  the  power  of  dictator.  Tne  cereipony  of  his 
nomination  had,  in  the  absence  of  both  consuls, 
been  performed  by  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus. 
then  pnetor  in  onioe,  who^  though  a  person  of 
mean  capacity,  was,  by  the  chance  of  nis  situa- 
tion, involved  in  many  of  the  greatest  affaun  that 
followed  ;  and,  though  but  a  single  accomplice  in 
the  crimes  of  this  gudty  age,  escaped  its  violences^ 
to  become  almost  the  only  example  of  an  igno- 
miny and  disgrace^  which  so  many  others  nad 
mented  no  less  than  himself. 

Cesar,  beinff  thus  raised,  though  by  an  irreffu- 
lar  step,  to  a  Kgal  place  in  the  commonweanh, 
hastened  to  Rcnne,  m  order  to  be  invested,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  character  of  dictator.  In 
his  way  he  was  stopped  at  Placentia  by  some 
disorders  which  thr^itened  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  who  were  assembled  at  that  place.  The 
legions,  elated  by  victory,  and  filled  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  in  a  contest  for  the  so- 
vereignty of  tiie  empire,  were  become  impatient 
of  discipline,  and  in  haste  to  avail  tbenBelves  of 
that  military  government  they  were  employed  to 
establish.  In  entering  Italy  they  treated  Roman 
citizans  as  their  subjects,  and  the  country  as  their 
property.  Being  restrained,  they  resented  the 
severities  which  were  practised  against  them,  en- 
ter»]  into  cabals,  and  even  talketfof  abandoning 
Cffisar,  and  of  declaring  for  Pompe^y.  Here, 
however,  the  usual  courage  and  abihty  of  this 
singular  man  supported  him.  He  brought  the 
mutinous  troops,  under  arms,  before  hun,  and  put 
them  in  mind  how  much  he  had  ever  coveted, 
and  been  anxious  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers ;  but  assured  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  to  earn  those  affections  by  making 
himself  an  accomplice  in  their  crimes.  "  Shall 
we,"  he  said,  "  who  profess  to  be  the  d^verers  of 
our  country  from  oppression,  become  ourselves 
the  greatest  oppressors'?  Shall  I,  jvho  am  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  Roman  army,  be- 
come the  patron  of  licentiousnen,  and  in  order 
to  indulge  for  a  moment  the  passions  of  my  sol- 
«fiers,  simer  them  to  ruin  their  own  fbrtunes  for 
ever?  What  should  induce  met — The  fear  of 
violence  to  my  person,  or  the  danger  to  wluch 
my  life  may  be  exposed  7— If  my  Ufe  were  at- 
tacked, there  are  enow  to  defend  it.  But  what 
is  life  compared  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  of- 
ficer, which  I  am  concerned  to  maintain?  There 
are  persons  who  have  said,  that  they  will  desert 
my  cause,  and  go  over  to  Pompey.    Let  them. 
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They  ehall  looii  have  an  opportanity  to  do  to. 
If  Pompey  be  my  enemy,  wnat  is  there  I  should 
more  earnestly  wish  than  to  find  his  cause  en- 
trusted with  such  men?  men  who  make  war  on 
their  friends,  and  disobey  their  officers.  He  had 
been  slow,"  he  said,  "in  proceeding  to  the  iatal 
extremes  which  were  now  become  necessary. 
The  ■  


_  T,  he  continued,  "had  been  long 
known  to  mm ;  but  he  had  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  offences,  in  hopes  that  remorse  and 
shame^  or  the  fear  of  justice^  would  have  made 
the  actual  application  of  punishment  unnecessa- 
ry ;  but  that  ne  must  now,  though  with  the  great- 
est reluctance,  proceed  to  the  last  of  remedies." 

In  order  that  he  might  not  involve  the  whole 
of  those  who  were  present  in  the  same  desperate 
cause,  he  affected,  in  this  harangue,  to  treat  the 
offence  he  was  to  puniah  as  the  crime  of  a  few. 
They  were  now  to  be  set  apart,  he  said,  and 
their  punishment  should  purge  the  army,  and 
retrieve  its  honour.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  affected  to  believe,  that  the  ninth  l^on  were 
the  principal  authors  of  this  mutiny.  He  ordered 
a  few  of  them  for  immediate  executbn,  and 
boldly  dismissed  the  whole  of  the  legion  from  his 
service.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  having 
thus  obtained  an  implied  exculpation,  in  token 
of  their  own  innocence,  vied  with  each  other  in 
applauding  the  justice  of  their  general  Even 
the  legion,  which  was  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice, ^testing  as  a  punishment  on  themselves, 
what  they  had  threatened  to  execute  as  an  act  of 
resentment  against  their  commander,  beset  him 
with  humble  and  earnest  intreaties,  that  he  might 
be  pleased  to  receive  them  again  into  his  service. 
He  affected  great  difficulty  m  granting  this  re- 
quest} but,  after  much  solicitation,  suffered 
himself  to  be  gained  by  their  professions  of 
penitence.* 

With  a  considerable  accession  of  authority, 
acquired  by  his  success  in  quelling  this  mutiny, 
Casar  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  dictator ;  being  the  first 
example  of  any  person,  since  the  abdication  of 
Sylla,  entrusted  with  this  alarming  power.  It 
Was  said  to  be  conferred  upon  him,,  however, 
merely  in  compliance  with  form ;  and  that  there 
might  be  a  proper  officer,  in  the  absence  of  both 
the  consuls,  to  preside  at  the  elections.  His  own 
object,  at  the  same  time,  being  to  gain  to  his 
purty  the  authority  of  legal  government,  and,  in 
nis  conduct,  to  give  proofirof  clemency  and  mo- 
deration, without  any  intention,  for  the  present, 
to  perpetuate  or  even  to  exercise  any  of  tne  high 
powers  of  dictator,  he  proceeded  to  hold  the  elec- 
tions, and  was  himself,  together  with  Servilius 
InuricuB,  chosen  consul  for  the  following  year. 
In  the  interval  that  followed,  before  their  installa- 
tion, he  continued  to  assemble  the  people  in  the 
character  of  dictator,  and  obtained  some  laws 
respecting  the  times,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
public  affairs.  Credit  and  trade  were  at  an 
alarming  stand ;  he  procured  an  act  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  debta^  by  delivering  the  effects 
of  the  debtor  to  be  divided  among  his  creditors, 
upon  an  estimate  of  what  the  different  subjects 
might  have  been  sokl  for  at  the  time  that  the  war 
broke  out. 


I  Dio.  Com.  lib.  xH.  e.  S7— 3.1    Appirni.  de  Bello 
Civ.  lib.  ii.  p.  517.   Bueton.  in  Cea.  c.  tkl  Lucan.  lib.  v. 


Many  being  supposed  to  hoaxd  great  sums  of 
only  mean 


the  only  means  of  preserving  it  froin 
the  violence  of  the  times,  or  being  unwilling  to 
lend  on  such  securities  as  were  then  to  be  had, 
Cesar  procured  another  act,  by  which  any  per- 
son was  forbid  to  have  in  his  possession,  at  onoe^ 
above  sixty  thousand  Roman  money .3 

He  obtained  a  general  act  of  indemnity,  from 
which  Milo  alone  was  excepted,  restoring  persons 
of  every  denomination,  who,  at  the  breaxing  out 
of  the  war,  lay  under  the  censure  of  the  law,  and 
were  in  exile  for  corrupt  practices  in  the  state ; 
and,  in  pursuance^  of  this  measure,  prooired  a 
pardon  for  all  the  dLaorders  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  opposition  to  the  late  government;  but 
for  none  ot  the  irregular  efibrts  that  had  been 
made  in  support  of  it  He  opened  the  city  at 
once  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cisalpine  Glaul, 
and  by  a  suigle  vote  gave  them  a  title  to  be  en- 
rolled with  the  people  of  Rome  as  members  of  the 
republic*  In  tncae,  and  in  other  affairs  of  less 
moment,  while  his  troops  were  in  motion  through 
Italy,  he  employed  a  few  days  in  the  city,  and 
being  ready  to  depart,  resigned  the  power  of  dic- 
tator. This  resignation,  made  by  a  person  poe- 
sessed  of  a  military  force,  and  hitherto  victorious^ 
was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  moderation, 
and  served  to  dispel  the  fears  of  those  who  ex- 
pected to  see  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
military  government  He  was  now  about  to  as- 
sume tine  office  of  Iqral  magistrate,  and  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  Roman  consul  against  those 
who,  lately  trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of 
the  republic  with  which  they  were  vested,  had 
treatea  himself  and  his  adherents  as  rebels ;  but 
who  now,  in  their  turn,  might  appear  to  incur 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  imputation  which  he 
was  about  to  retort  upon  them ;  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional charge  of  an  attempt  to  dismember  the 
empire,  and  to  arm  so  many  of  the  provinces 
against  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  competitors  in  this  femous  contest  were 
in,  or  but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life :  Pompey 
was  fifty-seven,  and  Cssar  fifty.  The  first  had 
been  early  distinguished  as  an  officer,  and  for 
many  years  had  enjoyed  a  degree  of  considera- 
tion, with  Which  that  of  any  other  Roman  citizen 
was  not  allowed  to  compare.  His  reputation, 
however,  in  some  measure,  had  sunk,  and  that 
of  Ceqar  rose  on  the  first  shocks  of  the  present 
war ;  but  the  balance  was  not  yet  absolutely  set- 
tled, and  the  minds  of  many  were  held  in  anxious 
suspense.  Cssar,  wherever  he  had  acted  in  per- 
son, had  always  prevailed ;  but  where  he  was  not 
present,  his  affairs  wore  a  less  promisins  aspect 

His  forces  under  Curio  had  acquired  an  easy 
possession  of  Sicily ;  and  this  officer,  encouraged 
oy  his  first  success,  transported  two  legions  into 
Africa,  found  Varus  encamped  near  Utica, 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  town,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  besiege  it,  when  he  received  intelligence 
that  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  was  advancing  to 
its  relief  with  all  the  powers  of  his  kingobm. 
This  prince  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
war  by  his  attachment  to  Pompejr,  and  bj  his 
personal  animosity  to  Curio,  who,  in  his  tnbun- 
ate,  had  moved  for  an  act  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom. 


2  About  5002. 

3  Dio.  CSBS.  lib.  zli.  c  30, 37,  sa    Cm.  d«  Bell.  Cir. 
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Curioj  upon  thiB  intelligenoe,  wisely  withdrew 
ftom  UUca  to  a  strong  poet  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  sent  orden  into  Sicily  to  hasten  the  junction 
of  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him  in  that  island. 
While  he  waited  their  comhig,  some  Numidian 
deserters  .arrived  at  his  camp,  and  brought  ac- 
counts that  Juba,  <nth  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
had  been  recalled  to  defend  his  own  dominions ; 
and  that  only  Sabura,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
small  division,  was  come  to  give  what  support  he 
could  to  the  party  of  Pompey  in  Africa. 

Upon  this  information,  Curio  formed  a  design 
to  intercept  the  Numidian  general  before  hecowd 
be  joined  oy  Varus;  and  for  this  purpose,  leaving 
a  guard  in  his  camp^  he  marched  in  the  nieht  to 
attack  the  enemy,  where  he  was  informed  that 
they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Baffrada.  His  ca- 
valry being  advanced,  fell  in  with  the  Numidian 
horse,  and  put  them  to  flight  Encouraged  by 
this  advantage,  he  hastenra  his  march  to  com- 
plete the  victory ;  and  Sabura,  by  whose  art  the 
hat  intelligence  had  been. conveyed  to  him,  like- 
wise, after  a  little  resistance,  fled  before  him.  By 
this  means,  Curio  was  gradually  ensnared  into 
the  midst  of  Juba's  forces^  was  surrounded,  and 
attacked  on  every  side.  He  attempted,  in  vain, 
to  take  refuge  on  a  height  which  he  had  in  view, 
and,  with  the  greater  ^ut  of  his  army,  was  put 
to  the  sword.  The  few  who  escaped,  with  those 
who  had  been  left  in  the  camp,  endeavoured  to 
find  a  passaee  into  Sicily,  and,  beins  disappointed, 
surrendered  themselves  to  Varus,  hy  whom  thev 
were  treated  with  clemency ;  but  bemg  observed, 
and  distinguished  by  Juba,  who  arrived  at  Utica 
on  the  folfowing  day.  were  claimed  as  his  cap- 
tives, and  put  to  deatn. 

About  the  same  time^  Dolabella,  to  whom  Cs- 
sar  had  given  the  oonunand  both  of  his  sea  and 
land  finces  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  was,  by 
Marcus  Octavius  and  Scribonius  Libo,  expelled 
from  thence;  and  Caius  Antonius,  attemptmg  to 
support  Dolabella,  was  shut  up  in  a  small  islimd, 
and,  with  his  party,  made  prisoners.^ 

The  princiiHd  storm,  however,  with  which  the 
new  ffovernment  was  threatened,  appeared  on 
Uie  side  of  Macedonia.    In  this  country,  Pom- 

Sy  himself  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  ffreat  force, 
e  had  transported  five  legions  from  Italy ;  and, 
since  the  middle  of  March,  when  his  last  division 
sailed  from  Brundusium,  he  had  been  in  the  quiet 
poesession  of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  all  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire.  He  had  sent  his 
father-in-law,  Cornelius  scipio  Metellus,  into  the 
provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria,  to  collect  the  forces 
and  the  revenues  of  those  opulent  countries ;  and 
despatched  his  own  son  Cneius  with  instructions 
to  assemble  all  the  shipping  that  could  be  found 
on  that  coast  He  likewise  sent  general  orders 
to  all  the  Roman  officers  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  allies  or  dependants  of  the  Ro> 
man  people,  to  join  him  with  every  power  they 
could  raise,  ocven  thousand  citizens  of  rank 
had  followed  him  from  Ital)r.fi  Numbers  of  vete- 
ran^ who  had  been  settled  in  Thesaaly,  repaired 
to  his  standard.  He  was  joined  by  one  l^on 
from  Sicily,  another  from  Crete,  and  two  trom 
Asia.  He  had  two  legions  under  Scipio  in  Syria, 
had  assembled  three  thousand  archers,  and  as 
many  slingers;  had  hired,  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Macedonia,  two  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
sand cavalry.  Dejotarus  sent  him  six  hundred 
horse ;  Anobananes  five  hundred ;  Cotoa,  a 
Thracian  prince,  five  hundred ;  the  Macedonians 
furnished  two  hundred ;  five  hundred  being  the 
remains  of  Ghibinius's  army,  had  joined  him ;  his 
son  brought  eight  hundred  from  his  own  estates ; 
Tarcun<£uius three  hundred;  Antiochus  Com- 
magenes  two  hundred :  amounting  to  fifty-five 
thousand  legionary  troops,  eight  thousand  irregu- 
lar infantry,  and  ten  thousand  six.hundred  horse. 
In  all  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred.^ 

He  had  likewise  assembled  a  numerous  fleet; 
one  squadron  from  Egypt,  of  which  he  gave  tho 
command  to  his  son  Cneius;  another  from  Asia, 
under  Lelius  and  Triarius ;  one  from  Syria,  un- 
der Caius  Cassius ;  that  of  Rhodes,  under  Caius 
Marcellus  and  Coponius;  that  of  Achaia  and 
Libornia,  under  Scribonius  Libo  and  M.  Octa- 
vius :  the  whole  amounting  to  above  eight  hun- 
dred galleys,  of  which  Bibulus  had  the  chief 
command,  vrith  orders  to  guard  the  passage  from 
Italy  to  Greece,  and  to  obstruct  the  communica- 
tions of  the  enemy  bjr  the  Ionian  sea. 

Pompey  had  likewise  formed  large  magazines 
of  com  from  Thessaly,  Asia,  Effypt,  Crete,  and 
Cyrene.  The  principal  resort  (U^nis  land  forces 
vras  at  Berrhoea,  on  the  fertile  plains  between  the 
Axius  and  Haliacmon,  that  run  into  the  Bay  of 
Therm®.  The  Roman  senate  was  represented 
at  Thesmlonica  by  two  hundred  of  that  body, 
who^  together  with  the  two  consuls,  held  their  as- 
semblies, and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  Roman  people  were  like- 
wise represented  by  the  concourse  of  respectable 
citizens^  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to  this 
place.'  But  though  so  many  members  of  the 
government,  thus  violently  expelled  from  Roma 
considered  themselves  as  the  real  constituents  of 
the  commonwralth,  they  suffered  the  usual  time 
of  elections  to  elapse,  and  did  not  attempt  to  pre- 
serve in  their  retreat  the  succession  of  officers,  in 
opposition  to  the  elections  that  were  made  at 
Rome.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentuluit  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  in  office, 
took  the  several  commands  allotted  to  them,  as 
usual,  under  the  title  of  proconsuL 

The  general  had  been  extremely  active  in 
fomung,  as  well  as  in  assembling  this  powerful 
armament  He  intended,  early  m  the  spring,  to 
take  poesession  of  Dyrrachium,  Apollonia,  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  probably  with  a 
view  to  fall  upon  Italy,  with  a  weight  which  now 
appeared  sufiicient  to  ensure  the  high  reputation 
as  a  commander,  which  his  successes,  on  othei 
occasions^  had  procured  him. 

Cesar,  on  his  part,  had  drawn  all  his  army  to 
the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium ; 
hut  it  was  not  likefy  that  he  would  attempt  to 
pass  a  sea  which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
fleet,  or  venture  upon  a  coast  where  he  had  not 
a  single  port,  and  m  the  face  of  a  superior  army, 
now  completely  formed  and  appointed,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whom  no  man  was  ever 
supposed  to  excel  The  formality  of  entering  on 
the  office  of  consul,  to  which  he  had  been  elected, 
it  was  supposed,  might  detain  him  at  Rome  till 
after  the  nrst  of  January ;  and  Pompey  according 
ly  made  no  haste  in  taking  his  intended  stations 
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on  the  eoftflt  of  Epinu,  from  wbich  be  might 
either  act  on  the  defenrivi^  or  invade  Italy  as  the 
occasion  might  require.' 

It  was  difficult,  nowever,  to  foresee  what  such 
en  enemy  as  Ceesar  might  attempt  Having 
staid  no  more  than  eleven  days  at  Rome,  while 
he  acted  in  the  character  of  dictator,  and  obtained 
his  election  as  consul,  without  waiting  for  his 
admission  into  office,  he  set  out  in  December  for 
Brundusiom.  At  this  place  twelve  legions  and 
all  his  cavalry  were  already,  by  his  order,  assem- 
bled. He  found  the  numbers  of  his  army  con- 
siderably  impaired  by  disease,  being  come  from 
the  more  healthy  diinates  of  Spain  and  Graud  to 
pass  the  sickly  season  of  autumn  in  Apulia.  In 
any  other  hands  than  his  own,  an  army  so  re- 
duced would  have  scarcely  been  fit  for  the  defence 
of  Italy  against  such  forces  as  were  assembled  to 
invade  it ;  and  his  march  to  Brundusium  would 
have  appeared  altogether  a  defensive  measurp, 
and  intended  to  counteract  the  operations  of  his 
enemy  from  beyond  the  seas.  The  season  too 
appeared  extremely  unfitvourable  to  any  hostile 
attempts  on  Greece.  Cesar,  however,  had  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  designs  of  his  enemy,  and 
to  keep  him  involved  in  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  defensive  war. 

No  more  transports  were  collected  in  the  liar- 
boor  of  Brundusium  than  were  sufficient  to  re- 
ceive about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse.  Cssar,  nevertheless,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  informed  the  troops  of  his  intentions  to 
embark,  and  of  his  resolution  to  fix  the  scene  of 
the  war  in  Greece.  He  cautioned  them  not  to 
occupy  transports  with  unnecessaiy  baggage  and 
horses,  and  exhorted  them  to  rely  on  the  conse- 
aoences  of  victory,  and  on  his  own  generosity, 
for  a  full  reparation  of  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain by  leaving  their  efiects  behind  them.  He 
embarked  seven  legions  in  the  first  divi^on,  and 
with  these  he  himself  sailed  on  the  fourth  of  Fe- 
bruazy.  He  turned  from  the  usual 
U.  C.  706.  course,  and  steering  unobserved  to 
the  right,  arrived  next  day  where 
the  enemy,  if  they  had  really  been 
apprised  of  his  embaikation,  were 
least  likely  to  expect  him,  on  what 
was  reputed  a  very  dangerous  part 
of  the  coast,  under  a  high  and  rocky  promontory, 
that  was  called  the  Acroceraunus. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  had  come  to  an  anchor, 
Cnsar  having  VibuUius  Rufus,  one  of  Pompey's 
officera  who  was  taken  in  Spain,  till  now  detained 
as  a  prisoner,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  message 
to  his  general  in  the  following  terms :  "  That  both 
parties  had  already  carried  their  obstinacy  too 
mr,  and  might  learn,  from  experience,  to  distrust 
their  fortunes;  that  the  one  had  been  expelled 
from  Italy,  had  kMt  Sicil3r,  Sardinia,  and  Spain, 
with  one  hundred  and  tmrty  cohorts  (or  thirteen 
Ittrions) ;'  that  the  other  had  sustained  the  loss 
or  an  army  in  Africa,  cut  off  vrith  its  general^* 
and  had  sufiered  no  less  by  the  disasters  of  his 
party  in  lUyricum;  that  their  mutual  disappoint- 
ments might  instruct  them  how  little  they^  could 
rely  on  the  events  of  war ;  that  it  was  time  to 
consult  their  own  safety,  and  to  spare  the  repub- 
lic ;  that  it  was  prudent  to  treat  of  peace  while 
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the  fortunes  and  the  hopes  of  both  were  netatf 
equal ;  if  that  time  were  allowed  to  ebpses,  and 
either  should  obtain  a  distinguished  advantage, 
who  could  answer  tlyit  the  victor  would  be  equal- 
ly tractable  as  both  were  at  present  ? 

''But  since  all  former  endeavours  to  procure  a 
conference,  or  to  bring  on  a  treaty  between  the 
leaders  themselves,  htui  feiled,  he  proposed,  that 
all  their  difleiences  should  now  be  referred  to  the 
senate  and  people ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  each 
of  them  shoula  solemnly  swear,  at  the  hnd  of 
their  respective  armies.  That,  in  three  days,  they 
should  disband  all  their  foicesi  in  order  that,  fail- 
ing disarmed,  the^  might  severally  be  under  a 
necessity  to  submit  to  the  l^al  government  of 
their  country ;  that  he  hunsel^to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  Pompey,  should  begin  with 
dismissing  all  the  troops  that  were  under  ois  com- 
mand, whether  in  garrison  or  in  the  field."  < 

It  appears  that  Cesar,  if  these  declarations  had 
been  accepted,  might  have  been  somewhat  em- 
barrassed for  evasions ;  but  equally  bold  in  all  his 
measures,  he  risked  this  event,  or  rather  foresaw 
it  could  not  happen,  as  he  was  sure  that  this  ofier 
of  peace,  like  tne  former,  would  be  reiected ;  and 
the  rather,  that  it  would  be  considered  as  an  eflTert 
of  his  weakness,  and  of  the  danger  into  which  he 
had  fiillen  by  his  rash  debarkation  with  so  small 
a  force.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
message  was  intended,  in  the  usual  strain  of  his 
policy,  to  amuse  his  enemy,  or  to  remove  the 
blame  of  the  war  from  himself.  As  he  nsnallj 
accompanied  such  overtures  of  peace  with  the 
most  rapid  movements  and  the  boldest  resolutions^ 
the  moment  Vibullius  set  out,  he  disembarked  his 
troops,  and  in  the  night  despatched  the  transports 
on  their  return  to  Brundusium  to  bring  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army. 

His  landing  on  the  coast  was  the  fitvt  intima- 
tion received  by  the  enemy  of  his  intention  to 
pass  a  sea,  which  they  supposed  sufficiently 
guarded  by  their  fleets,  and  of  his  purpose  to 
carry  the  war  into  a  country,  in  whicn  they 
thought  themselves  secure  by  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  and  of  their  other  resources.  Bi- 
bulus,  upon  this  alarm,  put  to  sea,  and  came  in 
time  to  intercept  about  tnirty  of  the  empty  trans- 
ports on  their  return  to  Italy.  These  he  burned ; 
and,  sensible  of  his  own  remissness  in  sufllering 
so  great  a  hotly  of  the  enemy  to  pass,  he  dis- 
tributed his  ships  along  the  coast,  and  deter- 
mined, for  the  future,  to  keep  the  sea  in  the  face 
of  every  difiiculty,  and  under  every  distress. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ciesar  marched  directly  to 
Oricum,  where  Lucius  Torquatus,  on  the  pert 
of  Pompey,  was  posted,  witn  ordera  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremitv.  But  Ciesar,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Roman 
consul,  preceded  by  the  ensigns  of  office,  pre- 
vailed on  the  garrison  to  desert  their  commander, 
and  to  surrender  the  place.  Without  stopping 
here,  he  proceeded  to  Apollonia,  was  reoeivH  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  inhabitants,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  officer  who  commanded  for  Pompey. 
In  consequence  of  these  examples  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  towns  of  Epiros,  and 
continued  his  march  with  the  greatest  despatch 
towanls  Dynachium,  where  Pompe^r  had  col- 
lected his  stores,  and  formed  his  pnncipal  maga- 
zines.   By  his  unexpected  arrival  be  had  hopes 
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of  being  able  to  mirprise  that  important  place,  | 
and  to  make  himseli  master  of  it,  before  a  suffi- 
cient force  could  be  assembled  to  cover  it. 

Pompey,  in  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  form- 
ed, was  on  his  march  from  Macedonia  towards 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  when  he  was  met  by  Vibul- 
lius,  and  received  from  him  the  first  intelligence 
of  Cesar's  landing.  He  was  not  amused  with 
the  message  which  this  officer  brought  him,  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  retort  the  artifice,  oy  afiecting 
to  be  deceived.  He  even  expressed  himself  in 
terms  harsh  and  impolitic,  "That  he  neither 
chose  to  return  to  his  country,  nor  to  hold  his  life 
by  the  concession  of  Cssar;  and,  without  re- 
turning any  answer,  detached  some  parties  to- 
wards the  coast  where  the  enemy  was  landed, 
with  orders  to  lay  wasto  the  country,  break  down 
bridges,  destroy  the  woods,  and  block  up  the 
highways  with  the  timber  they  felled.'  He  sent 
expresses  to  Scipio,  with  an  account  of  Cassar's 
arnval  in  Epirus,  and  with  orders  to  hasten  his 
passage  into  Europe,  with  all  the  forces  he  had 
iieen  able  to  assemble  in  Asia.  He  himself  ad- 
vanced with  great  diligence ;  and  heins  informed 
on  the  march,  that  Oricum  and  Apollonia  had 
already  fidlen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  has^ 
tened  to  save  his  magazines  and  stores  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  and  without  stopping,  night  or  day, 
marched  in  such  disorder,  that  many  deserted 
as  from  a  cause  already  ruined  or  desperate.  He 
arrived,  however,  in  time  to  prevent  the  designs 
of  Cssar  on  Dyrrachium ;  encamped  under  the 
walls,  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  immediately  to 
retake  or  block  up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and 
ordered  such  a  dispodtion  of  the  fleet  as  Was  most 
likely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  second  embark- 
ation from  Ital^. 

Cfesar,  findmg  himself  prevented  at  Dyrra- 
chium, halted  on  the  Apsus ;  and,  in  order  to 
cover  Epirus  and  wait  for  the  second  divimon  of 
his  troops  from  Italy,  prefiared  to  intrench  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Having  accord- 
ingly secured  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  this 
postj  he  himself  returned  with  a  single  (e^n  to 
receive  the  submission  of  the  towns  in  his  rear, 
and  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  his  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  Bibulus,  on  the  part  of 
Pompey,  blocked  up  the  harbour  at  Oricum,  and 
commanded  the  passage  from  Italy  with  his  fleet 

Calenus,  on  tne  piurt  of  Ciesar,  who  had  or- 
ders to  lose  no  opportunity  of  transporting  his 
army  from  Brundusium,  actually  embarked  and 
put  to  sea;  but  being  met  by  a  packet  from 
Cssar,  with  intelligence  of  the  dispositions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  enemy  to  intercept  him,  he 
returned,  suffering  one  of  tho  vessels  that  had 
accompanied  his  neet  to  keep  on  her  way,  in 
order  to  carry  an  account  of  his  motions ;  but  she 
was  taken  by  the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

Bibulus,  who  commanded  the  fleet  which  lay 
before  Oricum.  being  precluded  from  the  land  by 
the  parties  wnich  Cssar  had  posted  along  the 
shore,  forced  to  bring  1^  daily  supplies  of  wood, 
water,  and  other  necessaries  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage from  Corcjrra,  and  reduced  to  great  distress, 
endeavoured,  under  pretence  of  a  negotiation,  to 
obtain  a  cessation  of  arms.  But  Cssar,  who 
came  in  person  to  Oricum,  on  hearing  of  this 
proposition,  supposing  that  the  design  of  Bibu- 
lua  was  to  find  an  opportunity,  un<kr  cover  of 
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the  truce,  to  procure  some  supply  of  provisions 
and  water,  rejected  t&e  oflfer,  and  returned  to  his 
camp  on  the  Apsus. 

Pompey  had  advanced  from  Dyrrachiom,  and 
took  post  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river. 
Dion  Cassius  and  Appian  agree  that  he  made 
some  attempt  to  pass  the  Apsus,  and  to  force 
Cssar  in  this  post ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  by 
the  breaking  of  a  bridge,  or  by  the  difficulties  of 
a  ford.  According  to  Cssar's  own  account,  the 
armies  continued  to  observe  each  other,  and  the 
troops,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  river,  had  fre- 
quent conferences  from  the  opposite  banks.  It 
was  understood  that  in  these  interviews  no  hos- 
tilities should  be  offered.  Of  the  two  parties^ 
that  of  Cssar  was  the  more  enga^ging  to  soldiers ; 
notwithstanding  his  own  aflfectation  of  regard  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic,  his  military 
retainers  still  hoped  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  government.  He  therefore  encouraged  the 
communication  of  his  men  with  those  of  the  op- 
posite party.  On  this  occasbn  Vatinius,  hj  his 
direction,  went  forward  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  raising  his  voice,  complained  of  the  harsh 
treatment  btely  offered  to  CfsBsar,  in  the  contempt 
shown  to  all  his  overtures  and  advances  to  peace. 
May  not  one  citizen,  he  said,  send  a  message  to 
another,  when  he  means  only  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood'}  He  proceeded  to 
lament  the  fete  of  so  many  brave  men  as  were 
likely  to  pensh  in  this  quarrel ;  and  was  listened 
to  with  profound  silence  by  many  of  both  armie^ 
who  crowded  to  the  place. 

These  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  de- 
livered by  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  appearing 
to  make  so  deep  an  impression,  on  both  armies, 
when  reported  at  Pompey's  quarters,  seemed  to 
be  too  serious  to  be  slighted.  An  answer,  there- 
fore, was  given  by  the  direction  of  Pompey,  that 
on  the  foUovrinff  day  A.  Varo  should  be  sent  to 
any  place  that  diould  be  agreed  upon  as  safe  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  there  receive  the  pro-  . 
positions  that  should  be  made  to  him.  The 
parties  accordingly  met  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
multitudes  from  both  armies  crowded  around 
them.  Pomper^,  considering  the  whole  as  an  ar- 
tifice to  gain  time,  or  to  find  an  opportunity' to 
debauch  nis  men,  probably  gave  instructions  to 
break  up  the  conference,  in  a  way  that  for  the 
future  should  keep  the  troops  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Soon  after  the  officen 
met,  some  darts,  probably  by  his  directions,  were 
thrown  from  the  crowd.  Both  sides  being  alarmed 
by  this  circumstance,  they  instantly  parted,  and 
withdrew  under  a  shower  of  missiles,  in  which 
numbers  were  wounded 

The  &te  of  the  war  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  fleet,  and  on  the  difficulties  with 
which  Cssar  had  to  contend  ifk  bringing  any 
reinforcements  or  supplies  from  Italy.  Bibulus, 
from  the  effect  of  fatigue,  was  taken  dangerously 
ill;  but  could  not,  upon  any  account,  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  his  station,  and  di«l  on  snipboard. 
There  being  nobody  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  command  at  sea,  the  leader  of  each  of  the 
separate  squadrons  acted  for  himself  without  any 
concert  Scribonius  Libo,  with  fifty  galleys,  set 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Epirus,  steerol  towards 
Brundusium,  where  he  surprised  and  burnt  some 
trading  vessels,  one  inparticular  laden  with  corn 
for  Cssar's  camp.  Encouraged  by  these  suc- 
cesses, be  anchored  under  the  island  which  co- 
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▼end  the  mouth  of  the  harbour :  from  thenoe  he 
kept  the  town  in  continiAl  alarm,  landed  in  the 
night  parties  of  archers  and  slingers,  with  which 
he  diapened  or  carried  off  the  patroles  which  the 
enemy  employed  on  the  shore ;  and  thus,  master 
of  the  port  of  Brundiisium,  expected  fully  to  ob- 
struct that  outlet  from  Ital^,  and  to  awe  the 
neighbouring  coast.  To  this  purpose  he  wrote 
to  rompey,  that  the  other  divisions  of  the  fleet 
might  go  into  harbour ;  that  his  squadron  alone, 
in  the  post  he  had  taken,  was  sufficient  to  cut  off 
from  Cesar  all  reinforcements  and  fiuther  sup- 
plies. But  in  this  he  presumed  too  much  on  the 
first  eflfects  of  his  own  operations.  Antony,  who 
commanded  the  troops  of  Cesar  in  the  town  of 
Brundustum,  by  placing  numerous  guards  at  every 
landing-place  on  the  coatiguous  shore,  effectually 
excluded  the  squadron  of  Libo  from  any  supply 
of  wood  or  water,  of  which  his  ships,  for  want  of 
stowage,  could  not  have  at  any  one  time  a  consi- 
derabfe  stock ;  and  he  reduced  them  to  such  dis- 
tress for  want  of  these  articles,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  station,  and  to  leave  the 
harbour  again  open  to  the  sea. 

In  the  mean  time,  pressing  orders  arrived  from 
Cesar  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  the  troops. 
Dion  Cassius  and  Appian  relate,  that  he  himself 
being  impatient  of  delay,  embarked  alone  in  dis- 
guise on  board  of  a  barge,  with  intention  to  pass 
to  Brundusium ;  that,  after  he  had  been  some 
time  at  sea,  the  weather  became  so  bad,  as  to  de- 
termine the  master  of  the  vessel  to  put  back ;  but 
that  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties  of 
Cesair,  he  continued  to  struggle  with  the  storm 
for  many  hours.  They  fiirtner  relate,  that  the 
mariners  being  likely  to  faint,  the  passenger  at 
last  discovered  himself  and  encouraged  them  to 
persist,  by  telling  them  that  they  carried  Cesar 
and  his  fortunes;  that,  nevertheless,  he  was 
forced  to  give  way,  and  afterwards  entrusted  his 
orders  to  a  messenser ;  but  that  he  returned  to 
.  camp  before  it  was  Known  that  he  had  been  ab- 
sent He  himself  says,  that  some  months  being 
past,  and  the  winter  far  advanced,  he  suspected 
that  some  opportunities  of  effecting  the  passage 
of  his  second  division  had  been  lost ;  that  ne  was 
become  highly  impatient,  and  wrote  to  hasten  the 
embarkation ;  informing  his  officers,  that  they 
might  run  ashore  any  where  between  Oricum 
and  ApoUonia ;  as  the  enemy's  fleet,  havinjs;  no 
harbour  in  those  parts,  were  frequently  obl^ed, 
by  stress  of  weather,  to  depart  from  the  coast. 

Upon  these  orders^  the  troops  with  ffreat  ar- 
dour began  to  embark.  They  consisted  of  four 
legions  and  eight  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mark  Antony  and  Calenus.  The  wind 
being  at  south,  and  no  enemy  appearing  in  the 
channel,  they  set  sail,  and  steered  for  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  but  were  drove  to  the  northward ;  and  on 
the  second  day  passed  ApoUonia,  and  were  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy  from  Dyrrachium.  A^ 
they  were  far  to  the  leeward  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  on  which  Cesar  had  instructed  them  to 
land ;  and  as  it  was  vain  for  them  with  this  wind 
to  attempt  getting  to  the  southward,  they  chose 
to  give  way  at  once,  and  steer  for  some  conve- 
nient harbour,  northward  of  all  Pompey's  stetions. 
But  in  following  this  course,  as  they  passed  by 
Dyrrachium  they  were  instantly  chased  oy  Ctuin- 
tus  Coponius,  who  commanded  Pompey's  squad- 
ron at  that  place,  chiefly  consisting  of^  Rhodian 
galleys.    The  wind  at  first  was  moderate,  and 


Coponius  expected  easily  to  weather  the  head- 
lands that  were  to  leeward  of  his  poet;  and, 
though  it  rose  considerably  after  he  set  sail,  be 
stiLl  continued  to  struggle  against  it  As  soon  as 
Antony  observed  this  enemy,  he  crowded  sail 
and  made  for  the  nearest  harbour ;  being  in  the 
bay  of  Nympbeua,  about  three  miles  beyond  Us- 
sus,'  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  This  bay  opened 
to  the  south,  and  was  very  accessible^  though  not 
secure  with  the  present  wind.  He  chose^  how- 
ever, to  risk  the  loss  of  some  ships,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  made  directly 
for  this  place.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  har- 
bour the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  from 
which  his  ships  were  now  suflliciently  oorered, 
and  he  debarked  without  any  loss.  At  the  same 
time  the  wind,  in  consequence  of  this  change^ 
blowing  more  directly  on  the  land,  and  more  vio- 
lently, cwre  hard  on  Coponius,  forced  him  upon 
the  shore,  where  the  greater  pert  of  his  galleys, 
being  sixteen  in  number,  were  stranded  and 
wrecked. 

Such  of  Antony's  transports  as  got  safe  into 
the  bay  of  Nympheus  landed  three  veteran  le- 
gions, with  one  of  the  new  levies,  and  eight 
hundred  horse.  Two  of  his  transports,  one  with 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  i^ew  raised  troops; 
the  other,  with  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred 
veterans,  being  heavy  sailers,  fell  astern ;  and  it 
being^  night  before  they  arrived,  mistook  their  way, 
and.  instead  of  the  bay  of  Nympheus,  came  to  an 
anchor  before  Lissus.  Ottacilius  Crassus^  who 
was  stationed  with  a  body  of  horse  in  that  place 
to  observe  the  coast,  manned  some  small  boats^ 
surrounded  these  transport&  and  offered  the 
troops  who  were  on  board  fayourable  terms  if 
they  would  agree  to  surrender.  Upon  this  sum- 
mons the  new  levies  accordingly  struck ;  but  the 
veterans  ran  their  vessels  ashore,  and  having 
landed,  fought  their  way,  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
men,  to  Nympheus,  where  they  joined  the  main 
body  of  their  army  that  was  landed  with  Antony. 

The  colony  of  Lissus  had  been  settled  by  Ce- 
sar, as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Illyricum,  and 
now  app^red  to  &vour  his  cause;  Ottaiicilius 
therefore  thought  proper  to  withdraw  with  his 
garrison ;  and  Antony  having  sUtioned  some  of 
the  transiwrts  at  this  place  to  enaUe  Cesar  to 
embark  his  army  for  Italy,  if,  as  was  reported 
Pompey  should  attempt  to  remove  the  scene  of 
the  war  into  that  country;  and  having  sent  the 
remainder  back  for  the  troops  which  were  still 
left  at  Brundusium,  he  despatched  messengen  to 
Ca»ar  with  the  particulara  of  his  voyage^  and  an 
account  of  the  place  at  which  he  had  bnded. 

The  fleet,  with  this  division  of  the  army  un- 
der Antony,  had  been  seen  on  the  coast,  from  the 
stetions  both  of  Pompey  and  of  CsBsar,  steering 
to  the  northward ;  but  it  was  not  known  for  some 
days  what  was  become  of  thenu  Upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  intelligence,  that  they  had  eflfected  a 
landing  to  the  northward,  both  parties  determined 
to  move  to  that  quarter.  Pompey  decamped  in 
the  night,  and  knowing  the*  route  which  Antony 
was  iSiely  to  take,  pUiced  himself  in  his  way, 

flving  Olden  that  the  army,  without  lighting 
res  or  sounding  their  trumpets,  should  remain 
in  profound  silence.  Antony,  however,  having 
intelligence  of  this  disposition  of  the  enem^,  did 
not  advance.   Cesar,  in  the  mean  time,  to  tevour 
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circuit,  ascended  on  tEe  bankaof  tlie  river  ApsuB 
to  a  ford  at  which  he  pasBed ;  from  thence  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  northwnd,  and  seemed  to 
advance  on  Pompey'a  right,  while  Antonj  re- 
mained in  his  front.  In  this  situation,  Pompej, 
apprehending  that  he  mwht  be  Attacked  on  dif- 
ferent sides  at  once  by  Cesar  and  by  Antony, 
thought  iMToper  to  quit  his  station ;  and  leaving 
their  armies  to  join,  feU  back  to  Asparaginm,  a 
ateong  poet  about  a  day's  march  from  Dymchium. 

CflBsar  having  obtained  this  greal  leinforoe- 
ment,  was  no  longer  so  anxious  atf  he  had  hitherto 
been  for  the  preservation  of  his  possessions  upon 
the  coast  His  enemies,  by  the  euperiority  of 
their  fleMs^  could  prevent  hla  receiving  any  nga- 
lar  supply  ef  provisions  from  the  sea.  It  was 
necesnry  for  nim,  therefore,  in  ordet  that  he 
might  have  some  other  resource,  and  be  in  oon- 
dition  to  set  on  the  offensive,  to  6Xtend  his  quar- 
terB  by  laud,  and  to  tover  some  tract  of  country 
Aom  which  he  could  subsist  Ms  army.  For  this 
purpose  he  removed  from  Oricum  the  legion  that 
was  stationed  at  that  place )  taking  such  procau' 
tions  as  were  neoessaiy  to  secure  ms  shimnng  in 
the  port  from  any  surprise  by  sea.  He  arow  the 
ffrea!ter  part  of  the  vessels  on  shore,  sunk  one  in 
tne  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  placed  another  at 
anchor  near  it,  mounted  with  a  considerable 
tower,  and  manned  with  a  proper  force.  Being 
thus  secured  on  the  coast,  be  sent  numerous  de- 
tachments in  different  directions:  £».  Cassius 
Longinus,  vrith  a  legion  of  new  leviesi  into 
Theasaly;  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus,  with  five  co- 
horts and  a  pirty  of  hoihe,  into  JEtotiaj  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvisiua  with  two  le^ns,  the  eleventh 
and  twelAh,  into  Macedonia ;  giving  strict  charge 
to  each  of  these  officers,  that  they  should  collect 
all  the  forage  and  provisions  which  those  er  the 
neighbouring  countries  could  frimish. 

As  Pompey  had  leUed  much  on  the  authffrity 
of  government,  vrith  which  he  was  vested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war^  and  which  he  believed  save 
his  party  a  dispensation  from  the  exerdse  of  those 
popular  arts,  with  which  Ccear  thought  jHopsr 
to  recommend  his  cause,  he  threatened  to  punish 
the  refractory  more  than  he  encouraged  or  re- 
warded the  dutiful;  and  he  often  therefore  ex- 
torted services  from  the  provinces,  neglecting  the 
necessary  attention  to  conciliate  their  a^^tiens; 
and  such  were  the  effects  of  this  conduct,.that  the 
detachments  which  now  appeared  on  the  part  of 
Cssar  were  every  where  fiatvourably  received. 
Sabinus  made  himself  master  of  iEtolia.  Lon- 
ginus  found  the  people  of  Thesnly  divided,  and 
was  joined  by  one  of  the  parties.  Caivirius, 
vpon  his  arrival  in  Idacedonia,  had  deputations 
from  many  towns  and  districto  of  the  provinoeL 
with  assurances  of  favour  and  submisaron;  and 
W  these  means  the  pooMsrions  of  Cesar,  even  in 
those  countries  on  which  his  antagoiusts  had 
chiefly  depended,  began  to  be  equal  to  theirs. 

It  was  thought  an  unpardonable  error  in  Pom- 
pey, thus  to  suffer  his  quarters  to  be  overrun  by 
an  enemy  who  had  but  recently  acquired  a  foot- 
ing on  the  coast,  and  whose  army  was,  in  num- 
ber of  cavalry  and  li^ht  inikntry,  as  well  as  of 
regular  foot,  greatly  inferior  to  his  own.  Pom- 
pey, however,  knowing  the  interest  whkh  C»- 
aar  had  in-  bringing  ue  contest  to  a  speedy  de- 
cision, did  not  cSooae  to  divide  bis  fbraes,  and  be 
relied  fivr  the  security  of  the  southani  and  inlaod 


plowioii^-  on  uw  Ispoiiii  wUdi  wtn  i 
pected  to  land  from  Asia  on  the  eastei 
of  Macedonia  or  Thessafy. 

8cipKo^  being  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  had 
been  empbyed  in  assembling  the  fiorces  of  Asia| 
and  had,  by  severe  ezactiosi^  availed  himself  of 
the  reaeuioes  of  that  opulent  province.  He  waa 
still  occupied  in  this  service  at  Ephesus,  when  ha 
received  from  Pompey  an  account  of  Casar's 
arrival  in  EpiruSi  anid  an  order  without  delay  to 
tianqwrt  his  ann^  into  Europe.  Heaccoidingl^« 
soon  after  the  amvai  of  Casar's  detachments  at 
their  several  placea  of  destination,  debarked  in 
the  bay  of  Thermic  or  of  Thessafenica,  and 
penetrated  into  Macedonia,  direcating  bis  march 
towards  the  quartan  of  the  two  legions  whidh 
Cesar  had  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 
Domitius  Calvisius^  and  gave  a  general  alarm  cn 
his  route;  but  being  arrived  within  about  twenty 
miles  of  Domitius,  ne  turned  on  a  sudden  into 
Thessaly,  as  thinking  XiOnginua  who  was  ste- 
tioned  in  that  countiy  with  onaKipon  of  raw 
troops;  might  be  made  an  easier  prey. 

To  lighten  his  march,  he  kit  ois  baggage  ui^ 
der  a  gmrd  of  eight  cohorti^  commanded  by  Fa- 
vonius  on  the  HtOiacmon,  a  river  which  sepaiatea 
Macedonia  fVom  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  vrith 
great  despatoh  towards  the  quarters  of  Longinua. 
This  officer,  ({ready  alarmed  at  his  sudden  ap- 
proach, and  mistaking,  at  the  same  time.  Pa  an 
enemy  a  body  of  Thradan  hoise  which  were 
coming  to  his  ewn  assistonce,  hastily  withdrew 
by  the  mountains,  and  continued  his  retreat  to 
Ambnda.  Scipio  was  about  to  pursue  Longinua 
on  the  route  he  had  taken,  when  he  was  recalled 
by  earnest  representations  from  Favoniua,  the 
officer  he  had  tefk  to  guard  his  baggage;  mform* 
ing  him,  that  his  post  was  in  the  ntmoet  danger 
or  being  fbroed  by  Calvisius,  who  waa  on  hia 
march  through  Macedonia  for  that  purpoaa. 
Scipio  accordingly  returned  with  all  possible  de- 
spatoh to  the  Haliacmon,  and  arrived  at  the  post 
of  Favonius,  after  the  dust  which  arose  from  the 
march  of  the  enemy  had  appeared  on  the  plain; 
and  thus  came  barely  in  time  to  sustain  bis  party, 
and  tp  rescue  his  ba^rgage. 

The  armies  contmura  to  occupy  the  cpposila 
banks  of  the  Haliacmon ;  and  aa  Scipio^  tiy  the 
ffight  of  Lon(^nus,  waa  become  master  of  afl 
Thessaly^  Calviiius  continued  in  pOBBession  of. 
Macedonia,  and  from  thence  secured  a  ooorider- 
able  source  of  supply  to  Cesar's  army. 

It  would  have  been  of  great  moment  to  Pon»- 
pey's  affiurs,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  dila- 
to^  plan  he  had  formed  fiv  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  to  have  risked  an  actkm  between  these  se- 
parate bodies  on  the  Haliacmon^  rather  than  to 
have  suffered  his  enemy  to  retain  the  command 
of  so  many  posta  of  consequence ;  and  Scipio  ao- 
ooidingly  passed  the  river  vrith  aview  to  bring  on 
an  engagement;  but  after  some  stay  on  the  pGihi, 
finding  no  opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy  with 
any  hopes  oi  succees^  he  repassed  the  river,  and 
having  occupied  his  former  station,  there  pasBsd 
some  partial  encounters  between  such  aa  weia 
advanoed  on  the  difierent  sides,  but  without  any 
considerable  event. 

While  wo>  maujT  large  bodies^  detached  fipom 
the  princmal  armies^  were  thus  ocntendinff  in 
Theasaly  lor  thcposeension  of  the  awintiy,  ran- 
^y  lemaiiied  to  oovar  the  pound,  which  waa  of 
ginataK  impoilaiioa  to  hiiD|  m  tiia  iieigUN^^ 
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of  the  Mt,  and  the  portoTDymehiiiafc  HaWng, 
•t  the  dktenoe  of  eboat  a  day's  march  in  hu 
rear,  this  town  and  harbour  as  a  place  of  aims, 
at  which  he  had  deposited  his  magannes  and 
elores,  and  from  which  he  reeeiTed  his  oidinazy 
enpply  of  pnmnons^  he  had  taken  his  rneaames 
to  protract  the  war;  and  traeting  to  hie  Mm  en- 
penor  nsotnees^  both  by  sea  and  by  hnd,  did  not 
doubt  that  by  waiting  until  the  oonntries  wludi 
Cnsar  liad  occupied  should  be  exhausted,  lie 
might  force  him  to  retire  ftom  tfaeoontest  without 


Ittfbours  he  had  on  the  ooasti 

Cnftus,  the  eldest  of  Pbmpey*8  eons,  command- 
ine  the  Egyptian  fleet,  in  execution  of  this  plan 
which  had  been  hid  to  harass  the  enemy,  with- 
out exposing  their  cause  to  a  general  hazard,  at- 
tacked Cesar's  nrindpal  naval  station  at  Oricum, 
raised  the  vessel  that  nad  been  sunk  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  ibroed  the  armed  galley  that  was 
stationed  before  it,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  all 
the  ships  that  were  laid  up  in  the  port  From 
thence  ne  proceeded  to  Lissus,  burnt  thirty  tran- 
sports which  Antony  had  left  in  the  harbour; 
but  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  town,  was 
repulsed  with  kMs. 

Cesar,  on  the  opposite  part,  sennble  of  the  In- 
terest wnich  he  had  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
speedy  decinon,  adranoed  upon  Pomvejj  foioed  a 
place  of  some  strength  tbet  covered  his  nont^  and 
encamped  in  his  prMcnce.  The  day  after  he 
arrived  in  this  position,  either  to  bring  on  a 
general  actbn,  or  to  gain  the  reputation  w  brav- 
mg;  his  antagonist,  he  formed  his  army  en  the 
plain  between  the  two  camps ;  but  as  Pompey 
continued  firm  or  unmoved  by  this  insult,  and 
as  the  recent  losses  which  Cesar  had  sustained 
in  his  shippmg,  and  on  the  coast,  rendered  his 
prospect  or  future  supplies  or  reinforcements 
every  day  less  secure,  ne  projected  a  movement, 
by  whidi  he  proposed  either  to  force  an  engage- 
ment, or  to  preclude  the  enemy  from  all  hu  re- 
sources in  the  town  and  harbour  of  Dyrrachium. 

For  this  purpose,  and  that  Pompey  might  the 
less  suspect  any  unportant  design,  he  decamped 
in  the  day,  and  havuur  a  large  circuit  to  maxe, 
directed  ms  march  at  first  from  Djrrrachiuin,  and 
was  thought  to  retire  for  want  of  provisbns ;  but 
in  the  night  ho  changed  fab  direction,  and  with 

E9at  dili^snce  advanwd  to  the  town.  Pompey 
ving  intelli^enoe  of  the  change  which  Cesar 
had  nude*in  his  route  during  the  night,  perceived 
his  dedgn;  and  having  a  nearer  way  to  Dyna- 
chium,  still  expected  l^  a  rapid  march  to  ainive 
before  him.  But  Cesar  having  prevailed  on  hb 
men,  notwithstanding^  the  great  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day,  to  oontmue  their  march  with  little 
mterruption  all  night,  was  in  possession  of  the 
only  avenue  to  the  town,  when  the  ^^n  of  Pom- 
pey*8  army  appeared  on  the  hills. 

jPompey  thus  shut  out  from  Dyrrachium, 
where  ne  had  placed  hb  magazines  and  stores, 
and  from  the  only  harbour  he  had  on  the  coast, 
was  obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  Petn,  a 
small  promontory  which  covered  a  little  creek  or 
bay  not  fSur  firom  the  town,  and  there  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  harbour,  by  bringing  ships 
of  burden  to  unload,  and  by  procuring  suppGes 
in  boats  from  his  magazines  and  stores  in  the 
towoi  and  in  thb  manner  was  sGIl  in  condilion 
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to  avoid  anyimmedhtt  ibfcoCUsiartaiieBitta 
slngte  action. 

Cesar,  on  the  other  hand,  being  disappointed 
in  the  design  he  had  formed  to  exclude  the  enemy 
from  their  magasnes  in  the  town  of  Dvrrachhun, 
and  seeing  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to  bviutf 


the  war  to  a  speedy  dedsioa,  hb  ovrn  oommi 
cation  with  Italy  beuig  entiiely  cut  ofl^  and  the 
fleets  he  had  ordered  from  thenoe,  from  Sidly, 
and  from  Oapl^  having  met  with  unexpected  de- 
bysy  sent  an  officer,  named  L.  CamueiHs^  into 
Epirus,  with  a  commission  to  dmw  into  maga- 
aUee  aD  the  corn  that  oould  be  found  in  that  or 
tito  neiglibouring  dietricts^  and  to  secure  them  at 
proper  piaees  for  the,  use  of  hb  army.  TIdl 
Qowev<6r,  in  a  oountiy  that  was  mountamons  and 
barren,  itself  commonly  supplied  with  com  from 
abroad,  and  lately  on  purpose  laid  waste  by  the 
eneoay,  was  not  likely  to  furnish  him  with  any 
considerable  silpply,  or  to  enable  him  for  any 
time  to  support  a  dilatory  vnir.  HU  genius  iraa 
therefore  at  work  by  some  speedier  oourae  to 
harass  hb  enemy,  and  to  hasten  the.end  of  the 
contest 

In  these  circumstances,  however,  he  did  not 
neglect  hb  usiial  artiHees  io  amuse  and  distnct 
hb  antatf onists  with  l^reat  professions  of  modem- 
tion,  ana  with  oveitures  of  peace.  On  hauing 
of  Sdpio's  arrival  in  Europe,  aftecting  to  have 
despaired  of  obtainUig  peace  by  a^y  fafOer  direet 
applications  to  Pomp^  himself,  and  willing  to 
appeal  to  tbt  reason  of  the  &ther-in-bw  agamat 
the  obstinacy  oi  the  son,  he  sent  Clodius,  their 
common  friend,  with  letters  and  instraotioas,  to 
inform  Sdpb  of  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  to 
obtain  an  equitable  aooommodatbn,  '*  aU  which, 
he  presumed,  had  hitherto  foiled,  through  tlae 
unhappy  timidity  of  those  he  entrusted  with  hb 
messages,  and  from  their  not  having  courage  to 
deliver  them  pfoperiv  to  their  general.  But  sob- 
joined  that,  thnmgh  the  mraiation  of  Sdpio^ 
who  oould  deliver  himself  vrith  so  much  freedom, 
who  oould  advise  with  so  much  authority ;  and 
whfl^  being  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  attached 
to  his  person,  could  even  ennrce  what  was  jus^ 
he  might  expect  a  diflerent  issue  to  propoaitaona 
so  fair  and  so  reasonable.  And  that  in  thb  event 
Sdpio  would  have  the  honour  of  being  the  re- 
slorar  of  tmnquillity  and  good  order  to  Italy,  of 
peace  to  the  provinces,  and  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  empire."    Ckxlius  vras  received  with  re- 

rt;  but  on  delivering  hb  message,  it  appean 
all  farther  communication  was  refused  him 
as  a  person  who  came  to  insult  or  amuse  with 
fobe  pretenaiona.  Ceear,  indeed,  was  himselt 
as  usual,  so  for  fitom  trustiiw  to  the  effect  of 
these  propositbns^  or  ao  for  from  remitting  hk 
own  operations  in  order  to  confirm  hb  jMcifie 
professions,  that  he  even  redoubled  hb  efforts  in 
thattery  ouarter  winch  was  entrusted  to  Scipio; 
and  as  he  had  abeadypossessed  himself  of  Epi- 
rus. Acamania,  and  .£tolia,  he  carried  hb  view* 
still  fhrther  on  tiiat  side,  and  sent  Fusius  Calenua 
to  be  joined  by  Lonsinos  and  Sabinus,  and  to 
endeavour,  br  the  isuunus  of  Corinth,  to  pene- 
trate into  Acnaia. 

He  himself  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  pro- 
ject, which  to  those  who  do  not  reooUect  the 
amazing  works  which  were  frequently  executed 
'     ^  particukriy  by  that  of  Ceaar 

so  vast,  and  even  rnmantar^ 
thb  piojeot  waa  no  baa  than 
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to  ln«Brt  Porapej  in  hit  mm^  though  tl  the 
head  of  an  anny  saperior  to  lua  own,  andoblwe 
him  to  recede  hoax  the  ooeit,  or  submit  to  Be 


invested  with  ]liie&  and  oom^letolT  sfaqt  out 
liom  the  country.  For  this  puiipaee  lie  oocupied 
several  hilb  in  the  neighbourliood  oi  Pompey'v 
eamp^  sfiengthened  them  with  fbrte^  joined  those 
Ibits  by  fines  of  <inmpmiiinition  across  the  val- 
leys, and  soon  appeared  to  fabve  projected  s  com- 
pfote  chain  of.ied(mbt%  and  a  line  of  dieonval- 
lation. 

Pompey,  to  eounleciet  this  daring  ptojecti  look 
possession  ef  soo^  heighte  in  hk  turn,  fiirtified 
and  joined  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  while 
the  one  endeavoured  to  contraeti  the  other  en- 
deavoured to  enluBe,  the  oompaas  of  their  works. 
The  arehen  aadrsSngen  on  bothsidei^  as  in  the 

r-ations  .of  a  siege^  were  employed  to  annoy 
workmen.  The  armies  lay  under  aan%  and 
fought  in  detail  Ibr  the  posBesnon  of  advan- 
taceoiamnnds.  When  forced  fimn  one  height 
which  they  atteaq^ited  to  occupy,  they  seisBd 
upoD  another  that  was  conticnous,  and  still  con- 
tinned  their  line^  thou|^  ouiged  to  change  ito 
direction. 

In  these  opeialione^  a  campaign  that  began  in 
January  with  the  tending  of  Cesar  fin  the  cautt 
of  EpirUH,  already  drew  on  to  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  both  parties  had  undergone  gibat  la- 
Hour,  and  were  expoeed  to  peraUar  distress. 
Casar's  army,  aheady  inuied  at  the  hfcwkade  of 
Alesia,  and  the  eieaes  of  MarseiUcs  and  of  Ava- 
ricum,  to  toils  like  those  in  whfeh  thnr  were  now 
engaged,  flattered  themselveB  with  a  bke  ghmoos 
issue  to  their  present  lahoun.  They  were  in 
want  of  bread,  and  obliged  to  subetituto  in  its 
place  a  kind  of  xoot  baled  up  with  milk;  but 
were  comforted  under  thv  hasdshi]^  with  the 
prospect  of  fields  which  vrere  replenished  with 
ripening  com,  and  which  gave  the  hopes  of  a 
plentifid  harvest.  Th^  not  o^y  continued  their 
oountervaOations  with  ineredible  fail,  but  turned 
or  interrupted  all  the  rivulets  or  springs  that 
Ibnneriy  watered  the  groqpds  on  which  the  ene- 
my vvre  now  eneaiUped. 

'Pompey^s  army,  on  their  pa^t^weie  less  inured 
to  such  toilsome  operatiotts.  They  had  pfentr 
of  bread,  which  came  to  them  with  every  wind, 
from  the  different  coasts  that  were  still  m  their 
possearion,  but  vrere  in  great  distress  for  vrant 
of  vrater  and  fimige;  many  of  their  horses  had 
died;  the  men,  too  long  confined  to  the  ssme 
ground,  and  to  the  same  air,  whKh  was  in&ctad 
with  filth,  and  the  exhalation  of  putrid  carcasee^ 
being  reduced  to  the  use  of  bad  water,  were  be- 
come eztiemely  sickly. 

Pompey,  neverthetaai^  held  hie  enemy  at  some 
disadvantage  by  the  superiority  of  his  numbm^ 
and  by  the  extent  of  fine  which  he  obliged  him 
to  form  and  to  defend;  and  it  tLppetm  that  he 
availed  himmlf  of  ^ese  advantages  with  aU  those 
abilities  of  a  greaf  ofifeer,  whiui  ha  was  justly 
supposed  to  possoNk  He  not  only  Ibfced  Cosar, 
without  hazarding  a  general  action,  to  reeede 
from  many  of  the  heighto  which  he  attempted  to 
occupy,  and  obUged  hhn.  vrith  great  labour,  to 
widen  the  eompasB  of  his  lines;  but  fikewise 
afatfmed  him  by  various  attacks  on  the  worke 
which  he  had  already  completed,  and  in  some 
plaoee  forced  open  the  baa  which  the  enemy  had 
piaoed  in  his  way,  and  recovered  his  own  eom- 
anew  with  the  ooontry  befixe  huL  1 


But  as  Caear  could  pneent  hta  whole  army  in 
many  i^aoes  to  cover  the  wqrks  he  was  exeeui- 
i]ig[,  It  was  imposrifale,  wit^t  risking  a  general 
action,  which  Pompey  avoided,  entirely  to  atop 
his  progress. 

In  the  couieeof  these  opentioni^  it  appearn^ 
ficom  the  text  of  CsMfs  Commentaiie^  though 
inoomplete,  that  the  armiea  changed  the  ground 
of  th^  principal  enoampmenta  as  weQ  as  tibe 
disposition  4>f  some  eeparate  post%  and  mutually 

' "*  each  other  with  fimquent  surprises  and 

Caoaar  mentions  no  less  than  aiz 


And< 
capital  actions  whidi  happened  in  one  day  at  the 
liites  of  drcumvallatkio,  or  under  the  walls  of 
Dynyshium;  and  in  most  of  ihem  it  is  probable 
that  Pompey  had  the  advantage^  aa  he  acted  on 
the  Maag,  or  smaller  droumferenoe,  while  hia  an- 
taflonista  moved  on  the  bow,  or  the  wider  drole. 

iVimpey  completed  his  own  fine  of  drcum^n^ 
tkmrto  a  dreuit  of  fifteen  milek,  havinga  chain  of 
fiMir-and^wenty  jMkmbto  on  the  different  h^ 
over  which  it  vras. carried.  By  this  work  he 
obliged  Oaesar  to  recede  half  a  mde  beyond  hix^ 
and  to  extend  hk  compass  to  about  aeventeen 
miles  in  cireumierQ^ioe. 

The  extremitiBe  of  both  their  worka  termi- 
nated on  the  ahore;  and  Cosar  having  no  boats 
or  ships  to  oppose  to  the  numerous  craft  of  hia 
enemy,  ou^^ht,  pqhapp^  by  the  oonaideratkm  ef 
this  Wy  ctrcnmsAnoe,  to  have  been  diverted  at 
firsk  fipom  his  project  But  as  he  sought  merely 
for  occasfena  of  action,  he  waa  contented  vrith  tfala 
hopea  of  finding  them  even  under  suchdaMdvai»- 
tagBs.  While  he  was  obUged  to  remain  vrith  the 
stiimglh  of  his  army  at  that  end  of  his  line  whieh 
was  nearest  the  town  of  Dynaohiuin,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  access  of  Pompey  to  his  "**y«»— t 
ne  proposed  to  fortify  the  other  extremity  of  it 
vrith  double  works^  and  had  already  thrown  up^ 
^t  the  durtance  of  two  hundred  yards  firom  eadi 
other,  two  entrenchments,  consisting  of  a  parapet 
ten  fiset  high,  and  of  a  ditcii  fifteen  feet  vride;  one 
&cing  ther  linea  of  Pompey,  the  other  turned  to 
the  field,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  surprise 
firom  parties  which,  coming  by  water,  miffht  land 
in  Ids  rear.  He  was  likevrise  about  to  jom  theae 
entrenchmente  by  a  tmvene  or  fiank,  to  cover 
him  fiN>m  the  sea. 

Before  this  work  was  completed,  Pompey  made 
a  disposition  to  force  him  at  this  extremity  of  hie 
lines,  and  of  consequence  to  open,  a  way  to  hia 
rear  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  woriu.  For 
this  purpose  he  brought  in  the  night  six  entire 
iegioni^  or  sixt^  oohorU^  to  that  port  of  his  own 
works  which  niced  this  place.  He  embarked  a 
numerous  body  of  arehen^  slingeri,  and  other 
light  troops,  baring  their  helmets  and  shietds  for- 
tified, as  it  seems  was  the  custom,  with  basket 
work,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stones  which  were 
likely  toshower  from  the  enemy'spanpeta,  and  fti^ 
niahed  with  great  quantities  of  nacii^  and  other 
materials  proper  to  fiU  up  the  ditch.  This  em^ 
barkatfon  was  eflbcted  in  the  nisht ;  and  the  o^ 
ficer  who  commanded  it  had  or3ers  to  land  part 
of  the  troope  in  the  rear  of  both  Cfloaar'a  en* 
trsnchment^  and  another  part  between  them 
where  the  work  was  still  incomplete.  These 
separate  divirioos  were  to  be  tapporteA  by  the 
whole  fonse  of  the  legions  in  front,  who  wen  to 
take  advantage  of  any  efiect  whkh  the  missiles 
from  their  boots  might  produce  on  the  flank  or 
the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
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TheM  ■ttaekawMPa  ioooidiiigly  mde  it  daj 
break,  in  Ihiee  £feent  phoes  at  once^  and  had 
■Jl  the  oonaeqaenoea  or  a  complete  aorpriae. 
Tliey  feU  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  ata- 
tion  of  the  ninth  kffan,  of  ^riiich  the  piquets 
and  other  guards  heing  instantly  routed,  the 
whole  ]^gian  was  put  under  anna  to  support 
them;  but  aoon  infeeted  witfi  the  panic,  was 
carried  off  in  the  flight  Antony,  who  oooipied 
the  neaiest  station  on  the  heigfats,  appearing  in 
that  instant  with  twelye  CDhoorts,  and  a  better 
oountenanoe,  atooped  for  a  while  the  punnxt  of 
the  enemy,  and  fuzniahed  a  leteeat  torthe  tnopa 
that  were  routed. 

The  akrm  waa  conVrnd  to  Casai  himself  hy 
fires  hghted  on  all  the  hilla,  and  he  hastened  to 
the  ground  with  aa  many  cohorts  as  coold  be 
spared  from  the  posts  in  hb  way ;  but  he  cajne 
too  kte^  Pompey  had  already  foroed  the  entpench- 
ments,  had  bunt  from  his  confinement,  and  waa 
bc^nninff  to  encamp  in  a  ne^  position,  where,, 
without  loeinff  his  communication  with  the  sea, 
he  rendered  abottiTe  for  a  long  time  Oieaar's  pur- 
pose of  excluding  him  firom  tm  supplies  of  n^pea- 
saries  or  oDnvenienoes  which  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  land,  and  was  now  in  a  posture  to  com- 
mand a  free  acceas  to  water  and  mcage,  ficom  tiie 
want  of  which  he  had  heen  chiefly  distressed  !n 
his  late  situation. 

Thua  Casar,  &r  from  reaping  the  fruits  which 
he  expected  from  the  labour  of  ap  many  months, 
began  to  incur  the  oenaure  of  a  visionary  pro- 
jector, who  presumed  to  practise  on  the  ablest 
captain  of  the  age  the  arte  with  which  he  had 
auooeeded  against  umAant  baibaiians^  or,  at 
most,  against  generab  of  mean  capacity. 

Those  drcumatances,  however,  probably  n^de 
no  impression  on  Cesar  himaeli^  nor.  greatly 
altered  the  confidence  of  hia  army :  he  prpsenteo 
himself  again  before  the  enemy  hi  their  new 
position,  imd  pitched  hb  camp  in  their  preaence, 
atiU  determined  to  act  on  (he  oflfensive,  even  in 
the  aec^uel  of  attempta  in  which  he  liad  foiled. 
An  action  accordingly  followed,  of  which  the  re- 
sult b  evident,  although  it  b  difficult,  from  the 
imperfect  text  of  hb  Uommentaries,  to  ascertain 
the  detail  It  afmears  that  both  armiea  had 
changed  the  nound  which  tfiey  had  .taken  imme- 
diate after  me  last  action ;  that  in  thb  remove 
Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  the  camp  which 
Cesar  had  left;  and  aa  hb  army,  being  more 
numerous^  occupied  more  ground  than  tnat  of 
Cesar  held  done,  he  made  a  second  entrench- 
ment, quite  round  that  which  had  been  formerly 
occupied  by  Cesar.  Thb  camp  was  covered  by 
a  wood  on  one  side,  and  by  a  river,  at  the  distance 
of  four  hundred  peoes^  on  the  other. 

While  Pompey  by  in  thb  poshion,  he  had 
thrown  up  a  line  of  communication  from  the 
flank  of  his  camp  to  the  river,  in  order  to  cover 
fab  access  to  water.  But  after  he  had  taken  thb 
precaution,  he  thought  proper  to  change  hb 
ground,  and  had  moved  about  the  dirtanoeof 
half  a  mib  on  hb  march  to  oceupy  a  new  situa- 
tion, when,  for  aome  purpoae  tnat  b  not  ex- 
plained, he  thought  proper  to  send  back  a  legbn, 
or  large  detachznant  of  nb  army,  to  resume  the 
possession  (tf  the  camp  he  had  so  reoentlv  left. 

Cesar,  on  hb  part,  oeing  occupied  in  rortifying 
a  camp  in  the  last  situation  he  had  taken,  and 
obaervmg  thb  detachment  sent  off  from  the  ene- 
my, thought  it  gave  him  a  fovouiaUe  oppoxtonity, 


by  estting  it  o£^  to  recover  put  of  theciidit  hs 
hadkMtinthelateactiw.  While,  to  anftise  the 
enem^,  he  ordered  fab  men  to  continue  the  work 
in  wmch  they  were  engaged,  he  himself  marched 
with  twenty-tluae  cohortfl^  in  two  divisions,  nn- 
der  cover  of  the  wood,  came  to  the  ground  nnob- 
setved,  and  with  the  division  which  was  led  fay 
hims^  mix!ed  with  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
taken  poasession  ofthe  exterior  lines,  and  dtovm 
them  from  thcmce  to  the  interior  intrenchment, 
with  great  abughter.  The  other  division  being 
in  the  m£an  time  to  attack  the  same  works  at  a 
tlifferent  pbu»,  mistook  the  lin^  of  commnnicatioa 
which  covered  the  access  from  the  camp  to  the 
river  for  the  entrenchment  of  ^  camp  itself^  and 
before  th^  pereeived  their  mistake,  had  runakmg 
thb  line  to  a  great  distance  in  search  of  an  en- 
trance; when  observing,  at  last,  that  the  fane 
along  which  they  ran  waa  not  defended,  the  in- 
font^  went  over  it  first,  and  were  followed  by  all 
the  cavalry ;  but  the  time  which  they  had  lost  by 
tbar  fonner  mistake  gave  Pompey  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  hb  del»chment  As  aoon 
aa  he  appeared,  Cesar's  cavah^j  finding  them- 
selves entangled  between  the  line  of  communica- 
tion, the  entrenchment  of  the  cam]^  and  the  river, 
hegan  to  retire  with  great  preclpitalion^and  were 
followed  by  the  foo^  who  fell  into  great  confu^km. 
That  jKCt  of  Pompey's  detachment,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  had  been  defeated  bv 
Cesar,  seeing  themselves  likely  to  be  tuppoitef^ 
rallied  in  the  rear-gate  of  the  camp ;  and  the  party 
which  Cesar  hinte^f  commanded  a^inst  thcan, 
obeerving  the  precipitant  retreat  of  the  other  di- 
vision, saw  dangers  and  diflScuhies  accumulating 
on  every  side.  Imagining  that  they  were  about 
to  be  surrounded,  or  abut  up  vrithin  the  enemy's 
works,  they  betook  them  to  flight,  crowded  back 
to  the  ditch,  and,  in  attempting  to  repass  it,  were 
killed  in  such  heap%  or  were  trodden  ufider  foot 
in  such  numbers^  that  thesbm  fillsd  up  (he  ditch, 
and  made  a  paan^  for  those  that  fidlowed. 

In  thb  state  or  general  confusion  and  terror, 
the  presence  and  authority  of  Cesar,  which,  un 
other  occasions,  iSaed  to  be  of  so  greateflect,  were 
entirely  disregarded.  The  bearer  of  a  standard, 
upon  Cesar's  catching  it,  ^nd  endeavouring  to 
stop  him,  quitted  hb  mild,  and  continued  to  run 
without  it ;  a  rider,  whose  horse  he  had  seiaed 
bythe  bridle,  dismounted,  and  ranoff on  fook  The 
rout  was  complefe ;  but  the  dit&hes  and  woika^ 
amoD£8t  whicn  the  action  began,  as  they  embar- 
rassed the  ffidit  of  the  one  part^  so  they  retarded 
the  pursuit  (tt  the  other;  and  Pompey,  who  did 
not  expect  auch  a  victory,  remained  in  suspense. 
He  mistook  the  flight  of  Cesar's  anny  for  a  feint, 
to  draw  him  into  some  ambnacade.  In  thb  he 
was  jinovemed,  probably  by  the  high  estimation 
for  discipline  and  vakmr  to  which  C«Bsar*s  army 
was  so  lusdy  entitled;  But  which  no  troops  can 
uniformly  support  at  all  timea:  and  if  it  be  true, 
aab  probable,  that  the  flight  or  an  army  in  actual 
rout  may  be  alwaya  distuiguished  from  a  con- 
oerted  retreat,  he  on  thb  day  committed  an  un- 
pardonable error;  and  Cesar,  who  may  be  inctined 
to  exaggerate  the  overrights,  though  not  the  ad* 
vantagea,  of  hb  enemy,  owns  that  na  himself  bat 
about  a  thousand  men,  with  above  thirty  atand- 
arda  or  coIoutb,  and  owed  the  preservation  of  hb 
army  to  the  exeeasive  caution  or  incapacity  of 
Pompey.  ^  B2e  faimaelf  acted  indeed  like  a  person 
dftfeatffd,  iffifttnf *y  ib^indon^  iM  hJF  ftnifftt*  Isim 
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of  Dynachiiim,  and  all  his  outposts;  and  to 
make  bead  against  the  "^ictofi  brought  all  the 
acattei«d  parts  of  his  army  together. 

Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  ]o8t  the  decinve 
moment,  or  was  not  sensible  of  his  advantage  till 
aiW  the  dme  for  imptovinf  it  was  past.  But 
thi^  victory,  although  it  had  not  been  perceived 
Sn  the  precise  moment  in  which  a  signal  advan- 
tage could  have  been  made  of  it,  was  presently 
af^rwards  greatly  exaggerated.  Pompey  had 
from  his  own  army  the  Usual  salutations  of  tri- 
umph, or  received  tha  title  of  Tmperator,  which 
he  continued  to  assume,  and  sent  his  accounts  of 
the  action,  by  expresses,  to  every  part  of  the 
empire;  but  had  the  modemdon  to  aostain  from 
the  practice  that  was  usual  in  the  case  of  victo- 
ries obtained  (fver  foreign  enemies,  that  of  bfaod- 
ins  his  fiiscos  and  his  ctespatches  with  launl. 

Ctesar,  by  carrying  the  war  into  Macedonia, 
had  put  himself  in  a  very  arduous  situatioA.  He 
had  passed  ovef  a  sea  on  which  the  enemy  were 
master!^  aud  had  invaded  a  country  of  which 
they  wore  in  possession,  with  forces  greatly  supe- 
rior tohiaown :  but  this  daring  adventure  which, 
even  in  its  first  successes,  excited  astonishment, 
now  exposed  him  (o  censure,  and  his  attempt  to 
invest  so  great  an  officer  as  Pompey,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  superior  to  his  own,  appeared  altoge- 
ther wild  and  extravagant  The  merit  of  all  his 
former  campaifnci,^  as  is  common,  began  to  be 
questioned  by  tntfse  who,  afler  the  event,  can  in- 
struct and  correct  tverj  general ;  and  the  glory 
he  had  gufiied  in  the  former  part  of  the  war  was 
entirely  obscured.  He  was  even  said  to  have 
ffainea  the  Spanish  army  by  corruption,  and  to 
have  purchased  with  money  the  surrender  which 
he  pretended  to  have  forced  by  his  address  and 
his  sword.  People  returned  to  their  first  appre- 
hensions, that  Pompey  was  the  greatest  general 
which  any  age  or  nation  had  ever  product;  that 
he  had  eniictually  put  an  end  to  the  present  con- 
test, and  had  left  nothing  for  his  party  to  do  hut 
to  reap  the  advantages  S  the  victory  he  had  ob- 
tained for  them. 

Some  time  before  this  event,  and  whUe  the 
minds  of  men  were  yet  in  suspense,  Cato,  in  one 
of  the  councils  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Pompey,  observed  that  C«Mar  had  acquiiid  much 
popular  &vDur  by  his  ostentation  of  mercy,  and 
by  the  hopes  of  protection  which  he  held  out  to 
every  man  who  md  not  actually  take  arms  against 
him ;  while  Pompey  and  his  followers,  by  pub- 
lishing threats  agamst  all  who  did  not  actually 
espousd  their  cause,  had  rendered  the  army  of 
the  republic  an  object  of  terror;  he  therefore 
moved  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued,  con- 
taining assurances,  that  every  town  not  actually 
in  arms  should  be  protected,  and  that  no  blood 
should  be  shed  but  m  the  field  of  battle.  A  le- 
solotion  to  this  purpose  had  been  accordinffly 
published  ;>  but  in  thepresent  exultation  of  ^c- 
tory  was  forgotten,  llie  times  were  said  to  re- 
qmie  exempuiry  justice,  and  to  justify  executions 
and  forfeitures,  not  only  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tually^ in  arms  asainst  tncir  country,  but  of  those 
likewise  who  had  betrayed  its  cause  by  a  mean 
and  profligate  neutrahty.  The  favourites  of 
Pompey  already,  in  unagination,  sated  their  re- 
▼enge,  and  gratified  their  avarice,  at  the  expense 


of  the  opposite  party  and  of  its  abettors.'  Every 
<Vie  considered  the  use  which  he  himself  was  to 
make  of  the  victory,  not  how  it  might  be  secured 
or  rendered  complete. 

The  shock  which  CiBsar  had  received  in  so 
critical  a  time'  and  ntuation,  was,  not  without 
reason,  supposed  to  be  decisive;  he  had  abandoned 
his  lines,  and  called  in  all  bii  out-poets.  His 
army  appeared  to  sink  under  thp  weight  of  their 
misrartunes.  InkrUft  to  the  enemv  in  numbers^ 
greatly  reduced  by  their  losses,  ancT fallen  in  their 
own  estimation,  they  were  not  soon  likely  to  re- 
coprer  courage  enough  to  contend  for  the  field 
again  with  so  renowned  and  so  superior  an  ad- 
versary. 

Osesar,  however,  was  not  overwhelmed  by 
these  appearances;  he  knew  whatVas  the  force 
of  an  army  which  had  been  taught,  by  the  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  to  repose  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  general,  and 
whk:h  was  not  likely  to  sink,  without  ho;)e8  of 
recovery,  under  any  single  event    He  considered 
their  apparent  dejection  as  a  symptom  of  indigna- 
tion, anu  of  rage  more  than  of  feaor  or  debasement ; 
and,  instead  of  blame  or  reproach,  soothed  them 
with  consolation,  and  with  the  apologies  which 
he  industriously  framed  for  their  late  miscarriage. 
He  bid  them  tecollect  their  former  actions,  and 
not  be  dismi^ed  by  a  single  accident  which  bcfd 
them  io  the  midst  of  a  career  sustained  with  a 
spirit  so  much  superior  to  that  of  every  enemy 
they  encountered :  "  If  fortune  has  crossed  us 
for  once,^'  he  said,  "we  must  retrieve  our  losses 
by  dilifenoe  and  resolution.    Difiiculties  only 
excito  uie  brave,  and  awaken  their  aidoA*;  you 
have  formerly  experienced  difficulties,  and  every 
soldier  who  was  at  €ka:govia  vrill  remember  the 
effects  of  perseverance  ai)d  couFBge.**  ' 
-  He  was  sensible,  however,  that  some  paiticn- 
lar  officers  had  set  a  shameful  example ;  and  he 
supposed  that  by  singling  out  these  for  punish- 
ment, he  might  seem  to  exculpate  the  soldiers, 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  own  esteem.    For 
this  reason  he  dismissed,  with  infamy,  some 
borers  of  standards,  who^  he  alleged,  had  misled 
the  troops,  whose  object  it  is  never  to  part  from 
their  colours.    By  these  means  the  sullen  dejec- 
tion of  the  legions  was  changed  into  rage,  and 
an  ardent  impatience  to  retifeve  their  hoi)our.' 
They  did  not  presume  to  unportune  their  gene- 
ral to  be  entrusted  so  soon  again  with  his  for- 
tunes ;  but  they  unposed  v(^untary  tasks,  by  way 
of  penance,  on  themaelves,  saying,  that  they  had 
deserved  to  be  loaded  with  hardsEips.    Many  of 
the  superior  officen  gave  it  as  thenr  opinion  to 
Cssar,  that  whatever  resolution  he  might  have 
taken  for  the  future  plan  of  the  wax,  so  favour- 
able a  dispo^tion  in  the  army^  and  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity of  yet  ending  the  contest  with  honour 
on  the  very  ground  on  which  they  had  incurred 
their  late  disgraoe,  should  not  be  neglected^  nor 
suflSbred  to  escape.     Cssar,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  stake  ms  fortunes  on  the  chance  of  a 
feverish  ardour,  which  still  had  some  mixture  of 
consternation,  nor  to  rely  on  a  fury  which  had 
more  of  desjxur  than  of  rational    confidence; 
against  the  impetuosity  of  a  superior  army  recent- 
ly flushed  with  victory.    Nor  was  he  safe  to  re- 
main in  hb  present  situation,  without  any  posts 
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In  his  rear  to  Mcore  hb  oomnmiiiaition  witb  the 
eonntrY.  and  without  any  immediate  prospect  of 
•apply  for  the  aubustencs  of  hia  army. 

For  these  reasons,  Cesar  deterniined,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  decamp  and  to  remove  to  soide 
distaiioe  froon  the  enemy.'  In  the  first  night 
after  this  resolution  was  taken,  and  as  soon  as  it' 
was  dark,  the  sick  and  womided,  with  all  the 
bmace,  under  the  escort  of  a  legion,  were  sent 
oOTwith  oiders  that  they  should  not  halt  till  they 
reached  Apollonia,  being  a  march  of  about  thirty 
miles.  At  thrse  in  the  morning  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  obserringa  profound  silence,  turned 
oat  of  the  camp  by  dmerent  gates,  and  took  the 
same  route.'  Two  legions  yet  remained  for  the 
rear-guaid.  These,  i3%er  a  proper  faiterval,  bein^ 
ready  to  depart,  sounded  the  usual  march  to 
make  the  enemy  believe  the  van  of  the  arm' 
then  only  banning  to  move,  and  the  whole] 
thus  already  on  their  vny^  and  withoul  any  in^ 
cumbrance,  they  soon  gained  aoonsiderebte  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy,  who  was  l&ely  to  pursue 
them.  ' 

Pompey,  as  ioom  «8  he  was  apprised  of  this 
retreat,  drew  forth  hb  army,  and  followed  with 
great  expedilioB.  After  marching  a  few  miles 
fie  overtook,  with  his  cavalry,  the  rnr  of  Cnsar's 
army  at  the  passsge  of  the  river  Genusus;  but 
being  received  by  the  enemy's  hone,  interiined 
with  in&ntiv,  could  make  Ao  impression,  and 
eaw  them  eflect  the  passage  of  the  river  without 
any  coiuiderahle  loss.. 

Cesar,  having  completed  an  ordinary  march, 
took  poMBssion  of  the  lines  which  he  had  formeriy 
oocupi^  at  Asparagium;  but  not  intendmg  to 
lemam  on  this  ground,  save  orders  to  the  legions 
to  rest  on  their  arms.  He  sent  forth  hb  cavafar 
by  the  front  gate  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  iCwith 
intention  to  forage ;  but  with  ordere  to  turn  round 
the  camp,  and  enter  it  affatp  by  the  rear/  Pom- 
pey  supposing,  from  Uiese  appeanmoes^  that 
Cesar  had  concluded  hb  maren,  and  that  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  followed  hb  exam- 
nle,  pitched  in  the  same  lines,  which  he  likewise 
bad  formerly  oceupted  at  this  ^ace,  and  suffered 
hb  men  to  stray  m  search  df  Torage  and  wood ; 
many  also  who^  in  the  hurry  with  which  they 
decamped  in  the  morning,  had  left  their  baegage 
behind  them,  were  now  allowed  to  by  down 
their  arms,  and  returned  to  Dyrrachiom  in  search 
of  it 

Cesar,  who  vraited  only  until  the  halt  he  had 
made  should  produce  thb  effect  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  aeain  p»ut  fab  army  in  motion  about 
noon,  and  without  interruption  on  the  same  day 
completed  a  second  maroh  of  eight  miles ;  while- 
Porapey's  army,  having  already  laid  aside  their 
aims  and  encamped,  were  not  in  condition  to 
foUow.  Ceaar  continued  hb  retreat  during  some 
of  the  subsequent  days  in  the  same  order,  having 
hb  baggage  advanced  some  hours  before  him: 
and  Pompey,  having  lost  some  ground  by  the 
deby  of  tne  first  day,  and  having  harassed  hb 
army  in  attempting  to  regain  it,  on  the  fooith 
day  entirely  discontinued  tne  pursuit. 

Thb  respite  gave  both  parties  bisure  to  con- 
sider the  pbn  oftheir  future  operations.  Cesar 
repaired  to  ApoUonb  to  lodge  hb  sick  and 
wounded,  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  hb  arm^f ,  and 
to  make  a  proper  disposition  fbr  the  security  of 
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the  places  he  hAd  on  the  coast    And  having 
already  one  cohort  at  Lissus,  placing  three  at 
Oricum,  and  four  at  ApoUonia,  he  oontiiiaed  hia 
route  finxn  thei^  to  the  southwards    He  pro- 
posed, without  deby,  to  penetnte  mto  Thi  wwlj, 
ind  to  occupy,  for  tne  subsistence  of  hb  arm3r.es 
much  as  he  could  of  that  fertib  countnr.    ae 
flattered  himseli;  that  if  Pompey  should  follow 
him  thithto,  to  a  distance  from  hb  magasneaand 
faitf  supplies  by  sea,  the  war  might  be  continned 
between  them  upon  equal  terms.  If  he  attempted 
to  retake  Oricum  ajia  the  towns  on  the  coast,  he 
must  expose  Sdpio  and  Che  body  uniler  hb  com- 
mend, in  the  eastern  parts  of  Macedcmia,  to  be 
separately  attacked ;  or,  if  he  wbhed  to  pieseife 
Scipio  and  fai»ann^,  he  would  be  obllgea  to  quit 
hb  deslpi  upon  Oncumrin  order  to  support  them. 
If  he  ihould  pass  into  Italy,  ft  was  proposed  to 
follow  him  b^  the  cowts  of^Dalmatb.    And  thb 
bst  altematrre  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy, 
fiom  the  difficulties,  the  ddi^s,  and  the  diaorei&t 
to  whbh  it  might  have  exposed  Ceeai's  causey 
appean  to  have  been  the  pfderabie  chdtee  for 
Pompey.    It  was  acoerdingly  debated  in  ceuncil, 
whetiia^  being  master  of  the  sea,  and  ha^-ing 
abundance  of  shippings  he  shoifld  not  tianspoit 
hb  army,  recover  the  possession  of  the  vest  of 
government,  and  strip  nb  antagonist  of  that  au- 
thoriU  which  be  derived  from  thb  circumstaneel 
or,  whether  he  should  not  stay  to  finirii  the  re- 
mains of  the  war  in  Maoedonk?    The  advan- 
tages likely  to  result  ftrom  hb  return  fo  Home  in 
the  capad^  of  victor,  after  he  had  left  it  with 
some  e^gree  of  disgrace,  were  obvious,    But  the 
war  appealed  to  be  so  near  its  oondusioii,  that  it 
was  reckoned  improper  to  leave  any  part  of  it 
unfinished.    It  vras  argued,  that,  by  omtting  the 
pteaent  seat  of  the  war,  Cesar  would  beTM  to 
reo^ver  hb  forces  in  a  country  yet  fuQof  resoureea^ 
and  would  only  exchange  tM  western  part  of 
the  entpire  fbr  the  east,  tram  whence  Sy  lb  had 
been  able^  and  from  whence  Pompey  hims^was 
now  about  to  recover  the  city  and  the  pocecssion 
ofltaly. 

But  what  weighed  most  of  all  in  these  delibera- 
tions, the  safe^  of  Scipio  reouired  the  presenoe 
of  Pompey  in  Maoedonia<  If  he  shook!  remove 
hb  army  from  thence,  thb  officer,  with  the  fbroes 
recently  arrived  fiom  Asia,  would  foil  a  sacrifice 
to  the  enemy. 

Upon  these  motives  both  armie^  having  their 
several  detachments  in  Thessaly.  and  separate  bo- 
dies to  support  or  torescue  from  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them;  the  generab  determined  to 
march  into  that  country,  and  cakubted  their  re- 
spective movements,  so  ss  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
parties,  or  to  sustain  their  own.  Cesar,  by  nb 
march  to  ApoUonia,  had  been  turned  from  hb 
way ;  and  having  the  discredit  of  a  defeat  and 
being  supposed  on  hb  flight,  was  harassed  or  iU 
received  by  the  country  as  be  passed.  The  mea- 
sengers,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Domitius, 
were  intercepted ;  and  thb  officer,  while  both  ar- 
mies were  advancing,  having  made  some  move- 
ments in  Maoedonb  in  search  of  provbions,  and 
having,  with  the  two  legions  he  commanded, 
fidlen  into  Pompey's  route,  narrowly  escaped, 
and  only  1>y  a  fow  hours,  being  surprissd  and 
taken. 

Cesar,  having  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  Domi- 
tius, and  being  jmned  by  him  as  he  passed  the 
mountains  into  Tbeasaly,  continoed  his  march  ta 
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Gomphl.  Thd  PWle  of  this  place  haling  xe< 
fhsed  to  admit  hmi.  ne  scaled  the  walls,  gave  die 
town  to  be  pillaged ;  and,  intending,  Iat  tiua  ex- 
ample^ to  deter  olhen  from  retaidin^  U9  mansh 
by  mutless  resletanoe,  he  put  all  the  in|iabitant8 
to  the  BwonL  When  he  arriYed  at  Metropolia,' 
the  people,  terrified  by  the  fiite  of  Gbmphi,  threw 
opea  their  gates ;  and  Cassar,  to  contrast  this  with 
the  former  example,  gave  them  protection.  FrAm 
thence  to  Laxissa.  where  Sdpio,  havmg  fallen 
back  firom  the  Haliacmon,  then  lay  with  a  consi- 
derable army,  ftke  coontry  was  open,  and  CsBSar, 
or  his  {aitie&wexe  everywhere  received  without 
op|>Oflition.  Having  passed  all  the  lesser  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Penius,  he  took  j^  on  the 

saUa.  Here  he  commanded  extensive  plainer  co- 
vered with  forage  and  with  ripening  com ;  had  a. 
very  feftile  country  to  a  great  distance  in  his  rear; 
and  being  joined  not  otuy  by  Domititt&  but  pro- 
bably likewise  by  the  legion  which  Longmus 
commanded  in  ^toUa,  in  all  amounting  to  ten 
legiiffis,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  renew  his  offen- 
sive operations. 

Pompey  dii^Bcted  his  motions  likewise  towards 
the  same  <piarter;  but  although  he  had  the  mon 
direct  rotrte,  and  was  every  where  received  as 
victor  in  the  late  action,  was  still  on  his  march. 
Scipio  advanced  from  lArissa  to  receive  him; 
and  being  joined,  they  took  post  together  on  a 
height  near  Pharaalus,  and  in  sight  of  Cesar's 
station,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia,  or  about 
three  miles.^  The  armies  bemg  some  time  fixed 
in  this  position,  Cesar  drew  forth,  in  the  ^ntof 
his  intrenchment^  to  provoke  his  antagonist.  It 
was  evidently  not  Pompey's  interest  to  nve  an 
enemy,  whom  he  had  brought  into  oon^terable 
straits,  an  opportunity  of  reuef  by  the  chance  of 
a  battle.  But  as  this  was  a  defiance,  and  had 
some  effeci  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  it  was 
proper  to  return  it;  and  both  sides,  during  many 
da^s,  continued  to  turn  out  in  the  front  Sf  their 
respective  lines.  Cesar  advanced,  on  each  suc^ 
cessive  day,  still  nearer  to  Pompey's  ground ;  but 
there  were  some  difficulties  in  toe  way  of  hb  for- 
ther  approach,  in  which  he  did  not  choose  to  en- 
Me  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  nor 
dia  Pompey  choose  to  quit  the  eminence  on  which 
he  had  hitherto  formed  his  line  of  battle. 

The  summer  beins  for  spent,  and  all  the  forage 
and  com  of  the  neignbouimg  plains  bdng  con- 
sumed, Cesar  began  again  to  sufier  for  want  of 
provisions^  and  Irvine  no  hopes  of  bringing  the 
enemy  to  a  Inttle  on  this  ground,  he  deteimmed 
to  change  it,  for  some  ntnation  in  which  he  could 
more  easily  subsist  his  own  anny,^  or  by  moving 
about,  harass  the  enemy  with  continual  maiches^ 
and  obliee  them  perhaps  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  fight  them  on  eousl  terms.  Having  re- 
solved on  this  plan,  and  having  araointed  a  day 
on  which  the  annies  should  ^move,  the  tents  being 
already  struck,  and  the  signal  to  march  given, 
while  the  van  was  passing  through  the  rear-gate 
of  the  camp,  it  was  observed  that  Pompey's  army, 
being  formed  according  to  their  daily  practice, 
had  advanced  farther  than  usual  before  their 
lines.  Cesar  immediately  gave  orders  to  halt, 
saying  to  those  who  were  near  him,  "  The  time 
we  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is  come ;  let  us 
see  how  we  are  to  acquit  oursdves."    He  imme- 
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diateiy  oide«ed,  is  A  signal  of  battle^  a  puple  en- 
sign to  be  hoisted  on  a  lance  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp.*  Appian  says,  that  he  likewise  ordered 
the  pajes  to  be  drawn,  and  the  breast^work  to  be 
levelled  hi  the  front  towards  the  enemy,  that  bis 
army  might  not  hope  for  a;retieat,  not  even  be- 
hind their  intrenchmenti|.< 

It  was  evidently  Pompey's  inteiMt  to  avoid  a 
bdtile,  8sid  to  wait,  for  the  effect  of  the  distrasses 
to  which  Cesar^  army  must  have  been  exposed 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  But  this  is  the  most 
difficult  part  in  v^,  requiring  greet  abiMtj  mthe 
H^enenJ,  together  with  tried  oounge  and  discipline 
in  the  troops.  A  gMenl  may  be  qualified  to  fight 
a  battle,  but  not  aext^cously  to  avoid  an  enemy 
who  presses  bun;  sn  army  may  have  that  me- 
cies  <tf  coniage  which  impels  them  in  action,  but 
not  that  degiee  of  oonstancr  which  is  required  to 
support  th«a  long  ueempWed  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy.  In  whatever  degree  Pixmpej  him- 
self was  qualified  for  the  part  which  the  serrioe 
requned  m  him,  he  was  attended  by  numbers  of 
senators  and  persons  of  high  rank,  who^  thinking 
themselves  in  a  oivil  or  poUtKal  capaoty,  equd 
with  their  general,  bore  the  oontmuance  of  meir 
military  subordination  with  pam.  They  said,  he 
was  like  Agamemnon  among  the  kinga^  and  pro- 
tracted a  war  that  misht  have  been  ended  m  a 
day,  merely  to  enjoy  his  command.  Nursed  in 
luxury,  and  averse  to  business,  petulant  in  safety, 
useless  in  danger,  impatient  to  be  at  their  villas 
in  the  country^  and  their  amusements  in  the 
town  s  and  anticipating  the  honours  and  sac- 
oessbns  to  ofiSce  which  they  imagined  due  to 
their  high  merits  in  the  present  service^  they 
railed  at  the  oondoct  of  tneir  general,  anected 
courage  by  ureing  him  to  fight,  whilst  m  reality 
thejr  only  wk&d  to  terminate  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  of  a  campaign,  which  they  had  net  the 
resolution  to  endure.  Many  of  the  allies^  then 
also  present  in  the  army,  who  were  princes  of 
high  state  in  their  own  dominions,  were  imp^ 
tient  of  longer  delay ;  and  the  troops  of  every 
description,  in  imitation  of  so  many  reqiectabto 
examples,  were  loud  in  their  censures  of  so  much 
caution  in  their  general. 

Pompey^  uis^  by  the  clamours  of  his  army, 
thought  mmaeu  under  a  necessity  to  come  to  a 
speedy  decision,  and  had  prepared  for  battle  on 
the  morning  oi  that  very  day  on  which  Cesar 
was  about  to  decamp.  Although  he  was  sensibly 
that  in  this  oonjum^ure,  it  waa  not  his  interest  to 
hazard  a  battle,  it 'is  probable,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  ri^  was  great.  He  too,  as  well  se 
others  of  his  party,  became  eUted  and  confident 
upon  his  late  success.'  His  numbers  greatly  sur- 
passed those.of  Cesar,  especially  in  horse,  archen^ 
and  slingers;  and  he  trusted,  that:  by  this  part 
of  his  army,  he  should  prevail  on  the  winffs^  and 
carry  his  attu^to  the  flank,  and  even  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  Having  the  EInipeus,  a  small 
river  with  steep  banks,  on  his  right,  which  suffi- 
ciently covered  that  flank,*  he  drew  all  the  ca- 
vaky,  amounting  to  seven  thousand,  with  the 
archers  and  slii^rs,  to  his  left,  expecting  that 
the  event  of  the  battle  would  be  determiMd  on 
this  wing.    He  himself  therefore,  took  post  to 
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second  the  openftiooA  of  tbd  CBvalrjr.  at  the  head 
of  the  two  ntmous  legions  which  fie  had  called 
off  from  Cssar  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Scipio  was  posted  in  the  centiia}  with  the  legions 
from  Sviia,  having  the  great  body  of  the  infantry 
divided  on  hia  right  and  his  left.  The  right  of 
the  whole  was  covered  by  a  Ciiidan  legion,  and 
the  Temains  of  the  Spuiish  army  wnich  had 
jomed  Pon^>ey  under  Afranius.  The  whole 
amounted  to  one  hundred  cohoita,  oi  about  forty- 
five  thousand  foot,  drawn  up.  in  a  line  of  ten 
men  deep.i    • 

Cesar,  observing  this  disposition,  formed  his 
amw  in  three  divisions  i  the  left  was  cdtnxnanded 
bv  Antooy,  the  ntfht  by  Sylla,  and  the  oentr^  by 
On.  Donutiua.    The  tenth  legion  was  poi^  on 


the  light,  and. the  ninth  on  the  left  of  the  whole. 
He  had  eighty  cohorts  in  the  field ;  but  tlftse  so 
incomplete,  as  not  to  exceed  above  twenty-two 
thousand  men.  He  saw  the  disparity  of  his 
horse  and  irregulaxs  on  the  right)  having  no  more 
than  a  thousand  horse  to  oppose  to  seven  thou- 
sand of  tho  enemy.  In  order  to  reinforce  and 
sustain  them^  he  dxtfnghtcd  a  cohort  fiom  each 
of  the  legions  in  the  rignt  to  form  a  reserve,  which 
he  placed  in*the  rear  of  his  cavalry  with  orders  to 
sustain  them,  or  to  repel  the  enemy's  horse,  when 
they  should  attempt  as  he  expected,  to  turn  his 
flank.  This  body  formed  a  fourth  division  of  his 
ann3r,  jiot  placed  m  the  same  Une  with  the  other 
divisions;  out  facing  obliquely  to  the  right,  in 
order  to  receive  the  cavalry  that  was  expected  to 
turn  the  flank,  and  to  fall  obliquely  on. the  rear. 
He  himself  passed  along  the  xront  of  the  right 
wing,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to  engage 
till  they  got  the  sgnal  (torn  himself.  He  re- 
minded them  of  his  continual  attention  to  the 
wet&ro  of  the  army,  desiring  them  to  recollect 
with  what  solicitude  ne  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
on  a  treaty,  in  order  to  save  both  armies  to  the 
republic ;  and  how  far  he  had  always  "been  from 
any  disposition  wantonly  to  shed  the  soldiers' 
blood.  He  was  answered  with  shouts  that  ex- 
pressed an  impatience  to  begin  the  action.  Pom- 
pey  had  directed  the  cavalry  and  archers  assembled 
on  his  left  to  begin  the  attack ;  and  instructed 
them,  as  soon  as  they  bad  driven  Cesar's  horse 
from  the  plain,  to  &11  upon  the  flank  and  the 
rear  of  his  infantry. 

These  dispositions  being  completed,  a  solemn 
pause  and  an  interval  of  silence  ensued.  The 
same  arms,  and  th^  same  appearances  presented 
themselves  on  the  opposite  sides.  When  the 
trumpets  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds 
were  the  same;  many  are  said  to  have  shed 
tears.3-  Being  so  near,  that  they  had  only  space 
enough  in  which  to  acquire  that  rapid  motion 
with  which  they  commonly  shocked,  Cesar's 
army  began  to  rush  forward,  while  Pompey's 
agreeable  to  the  orders  he  had  given  them,  re- 
niained  in  their  places,  expecting  that  the  enemy, 
if  they  were  made  to  run  a  double  space  in  com- 
ing to  the  shock,  would  be  disordered,  or  out  of 
breath.  But  the  veterans,  in  Cesar's  line,  sus- 
pectini^  tlie  intention  of  tlqa  unusual  method  of 
receivmg  an  enemy,  made  a  full  stop;  and,  hav- 
ing drawn  breath,  came  forward  again  with  the 
usual  rapidity.  They  were  received  with  perfect 
order,  but  not  with  tbiat  resistance  and  equal  force 
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which  motion  atone  could  Ave,  The  attaan  be- 
came general  near  about  the  same  tune  over  the 
whole  front.  Pompey's  horse,  as  was  expected, 
in  the  fh^  chajrgc,  put  Cesifr's  cavalry  to  root, 
and,  toj^ther  with  tlie  archers  and  sUngers,  wore 
hastenmg  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  But 
as  soon  as  they  opened  their  view  to  the  rear,  be- 
in^  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  body  of  inikntiy 
which  was  drawn  up  to  oppose  them,  and  being, 
pBobably,  from  their  confiaence  of  -victory,  ne^ 
gent  of  order ;  in  their  attempts  to  recover  it  tkey 
were  thrown  into  the, utmost  infusion,  and, 
although  there  was  not  any  enemy  in  condition 
to  pursue  them,  fled  to  the  heights.  The  arehers 
and  slingers,  being  thus  deserted  by  the  horse, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  And  Pompey's  left,  on 
which  he  expected  the  enemy  could  not  resist 
him,  being  flanked  by  the  cohorts  who  had  de- 
feated his  cavalry,  began  to  give  way.  Caosar,  in 
order  to  increase  the  impression  be  had  made, 
bronght  forward  fresh  troops  to  the  finont  of  his 
own  line ;  and  while  his  reserve  turned  upon  the 
flank,  made  a  general  charge,  which  the  enemy 
no  longer  endeavoured  to  withstand. 

Pompey,  on  sceiiig  the  flight  of  his  cavalry,  an 
event  he  so  little  expected,  either  thought  himself 
betrayed,  of  despairing  of  the  day,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  returnra  into  camp.  As  he  en- 
tered the  pretorian  gate,  he  called  to  the  guards 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  provide  tor  the 
wont.  '  "  I  go  the  rounds,"  he  said,  "  and  visit 
the  posts."  It  is  likely  that  surprise  and  morti- 
fication had  unsettled  his  mind.  He  retired  to 
his  tent  in  the  greatest  dejection,  and  yet  he 
awaited  the  issue.'  His  army,  in  tne  mean  time^ 
being  routed,  fled  in  conftision  through  the  lanes 
of  their  own  encampment  It  was  noon,  and  the 
victors,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  were  greatly 
fotigued;  but  Caesar  seldom  left  any  refuge  to  a 
flying  enemy,  not  even  behind  their  intrench- 
ments.  He  ordered  Pompey's  lines  to  be  stormed, 
met  with  some  little  resistance  from  the  guards 
that  were  placed  on  the  parapet,  but  soon  pre- 
vailed. The  rout  and  the  camaee  continued 
through  the  streets  and  the  alleys  of  the  camp^  to 
the  rear-gate  and  passages  through  which  the 
vanquished  crowded  to  recover  the  fields,  and 
from  which,  without  any  attempt  to  rally,  they 
continued  their  flight  to  the  neighbouring  hills. 

When  Pompey's  army  drew  forth  to  battle, 
their  tents  were  left  standing,  as  in  full  confi- 
dence of  victory ;  and  the  pbte,  furniturp,  and 
equipage  of  the  officers  were  still  displayed^  as  if 
intends!  for  show.  Notwithstaudmg  this  cir- 
cumstance, Cesar  had  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain his  troops^  from  ]Junder,  and  contmned  the 
pursuit  Seeing  crowds  of  the  vanquished  had 
occupied  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  their  camp,  he  made 
haste  to  surround  them,  and  to  cut  off  their 
farther  retreat  But  they  themselves  having  ob- 
served, that  the  place  was  destitute  of  water, 
abandoned  it  before  they  could  be  surrounded, 
and  took  the  road  to  Lanssa.  Cesar  having  or- 
dered part  of  the  army  to  keep  possession  of  the 
enemy's  camp^  another  part  to  return  to  their 
own,  he  himself^  with  four  legions,  endeavoured 
to  intercept  the  fugitives  in  their  way  to  T 
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He  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground ;  00  that 
after  a  hasty  march  of  six  miles,  he  got  hefore 
them ;  and,  having  thrown  himself  in  their  way, 
obligol  them  to  h^t  They  took  poeaession  of  a 
height  over  a  stream  of  water,  from  which  they 
ho^  to  be  snppiied.  Night  was  fast  approach- 
ing, and  the  pursuers  were  spent  with  fatigue ; 
but  Cesar  yet  prevailed  on  his  men  to  throw  up 
some  works  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  enemy 
to  the  brook.  When  overwhelmed  with  fiitigue 
and  distress,  these  remains  of  the  vanqoished 
arm^  oiTered  to  capitulate ;  and  while  the  treaty 
was  in  dependence  many  among  them,  who  were 


senators  and  peraons  of  rank,  withdrew  in  Ih* 
night,  and  made  their  escape;  the  rest  surrender 
ed  at  discretion.  Persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  formerly  prisoners,  and  who  had  been  set  at 
liberty,  were  now  put  ^  to  death.  Some  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  their  friends,  to 
whom  Cssar  permitted  that  each  should  save  one 
of  the  prisoners.*  The  pri^-ate  men  took  oathB 
of  fidehty  to  the  victor,  and  were  enlistrd  in  his 
army.  Cssar,  having  ordered  such  of  his  men, 
as  had  been  on  service  all  night,  to  be  rclieT<>d 
from  the  camp,  he  himself  marched  with  a  fresh 
body  the  same  day  to  Laxissa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Comparatwe  Lou  on  the  different  Sides  in  the  late  Action — Pompej^s  Flighi-^His  Death — Ar- 
riwU  of  CoBsar  at  Alexandria — CatOy  with  the  Fleet  and  Remains  of  the  Army  from  Pharsa- 
lia,  steers  for  Africa — State  of  Italy  and  of  the  Republican  Party — Adventures  of  Ccssar  in 
Egypt — Victory  over  Phamaces — Arrival  in  Italy — Mutiny  of  the  Legions — Oesar  passed  into 
Africa — His  Operations  and  Actum  with  the  Horse  and  Irregulars  of  the  Enemy — Post  at 
Ruspina — Siege  of  Uzita — Battle  of  Thapsus — Death  of  Cato. 


IN  the  fiunous  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cesar,  by 
his  own  account,  lost  no  more  than  two  hundred 
men,  among  whom  were  thirty  centurions,  of- 
ficers of  distinguished  merit  He  killed  of  the 
enemy  fifteen  thousand,  took  twenty-four  thou- 
sand prisoners,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  stand 
of  colours,  and  nineteen  Roman  eagka  and  le- 
gionary standards ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  cut 
off  many  senators  and  many  of  the  ecjuestrian 
order,*  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobihtj,  who 
were  the  most  likely  to  bear  up  the  sinkmg  for- 
tunes of  the  commonwealth. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  told  that  Cesar's  troops 
had  already  forced  his  intrenchments,  changed 
his  dress,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  having 
passed  through  the  rear  gate  of  the  camp^  made 
nis  escape  to  Lariasa.  On  the  road  he  fell  in 
with  about  thirty  horsemen  who  joined  him.  At 
the  gates  of  Lanssa  he  received  what  he  wanted 
for  his  journey,  but  declined  entering  the  town, 
saying,  That  he  would  do  nothing  to  make  a 
breach  betwixt  the  inhalntants  of  tlut  place  and 
the  victor.'  From  thence  he  passed  by  the  valley 
of  Tempe  to  the  coast,  and  rested  only  one  night 
in  a  fisherman's  cottage.  Next  morning  he  put 
off  from  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  witn  a  tew 
of  his  attendants,  and  coming  in  sight  of  a  trading 
vessel,  made  signals,  and  was  tuen  on  board. 
In  thu  ship  he  steered  to  Amphipoiis,  came  to  an 
anchor  before  that  place,  and,  prc^bly  to  conceal 
his  fiuther  intentions,  issued  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  districts  of  Macedonia,  and  re- 
quiring new  levies  to  be  made,  and  all  the  youth 
of  the  province  to  assemble  forthwith  at  this 
place.  JBut  having  received  some  supplies  of 
money,  he  remained  only  one  night  at  Amphi- 
poiis. His  wife  Cornelia,  and  Sextus  the  young- 
est of  his  sons,  were  at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos;  thither  he  proposed  to  mil,  and,  without 
having  settled  his  plan  any  fiirther,  was  anxious 
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to  save  this  nart  of  his  fiunily  from  fidlins*  mto 
the  hands  of  nis  enemies.  Having  taken  them  on 
board,  and  being  joined  by  some  galley  of  the 
fleet,  after  a  delay  of  some  days,  occasioned  by 
contrary  winds,  he  set  sail,  continued  his  voyage 
to  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  and  firom  thence  to  Cy- 
prus. He  meant  to  have  landed  in  Syria ;  but 
being  informed  that  the  people  of  Antioch,  U]^n 
the  news  of  his  defeat,  had  published  a  resolution 
to  admit  none  of  his  party,  he  dropt  that  intention, 
and  contented  himself  with  what  aids  and  rein- 
forcements he  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia 
and  C^rus.  He  seized  the  money  which  was 
found  m  the  coffers  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  | 
and  having  borrowed,  or  otherwise  procured,  con- 
siderable auras,  he  armed  two  thousand  men,  and 
having  shipping  sufficient  to  transport  them,  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  Egypt 

The  late  liing,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  Romans  and  the  patronage  of  Pom- 
pey ;  and  the  kingdom  being  now  on  a  respect- 
able footing,  having  a  considerable  military  force 
in  the  field ;  this  Roman  leader,  though  of  a  van- 
quished party,  flattered  himself  that  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Egyptian  court  he  might  find  some 
means  to  reinstate  his  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemy^  who  had  been  re- 
stored to  his  throne  by  Gabinius,  two  factions  had 
arisen  in  Egypt.  The  king  leaving  four  children, 
Ptolemy  the  elder,  Cleopatra,  Arsinoe,  and  Pto- 
lemy the  younger,  had  by  his  will  bequeathed  his 
crown  to  Ptolemy  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  together 
with  Cleopatra  the  eldest  daughter.  This  brother 
and  sister  being  by  the  laws  permitted  to  many, 
were  in  the  capacity  of  husband  and  wife  asso- 
ciated on  the  throne.  But  the  councU  of  the 
young  king  propoeed  to  set  aside  the  will  by  ex- 
cluding Cleopatra.  In  execution  of  this  desisn, 
having  obliged  her  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to 
fly  for  protection  into  Syria,  they  had  taken  post 
with  a  great  army  at  Pelusium  to  prevent  her  re- 
turn, she  being  'stud  to  have  assembled  a  numerous 
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force  in  Ana  for  that  purpose.^  Pompey  observ- 
ing this  army  upon  the  shore,  condadecfthat  the 
king  was  present,  came  to  anchor,  and  sent  a 
message  with  intimation  of  his  arrival,  and  of  his 
desire  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Egypt. 

The  conncii  of  Ptolemy  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons, Achillas,  who  commanded  the  army;  Pho- 
tinus,  a  eunacn,  who  had  the  care  of  the  finances ; 
and  Theodotus  of  Samos,  who  was  the  preceptor 
or  literary  tutor  of  the  young  king.  These  coun- 
sellors, knowing  that  the  Romans  had  been 
named  executors  of  the  late  king's  will,'  and  in 
this  capacity  might  restore  Cleopatra  to  her  share 
in  the  throne,  and  that  Pompey,  in  name  of  the 
republic,  might  assume  the  supreme  direction  in 
Egypt,  were  greatly  alarmed  upon  receiving  his 
message,  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  put  him  to 
death.  By  this  atrocious  action  they  expected  to 
rid  themselves  of  one  dangerous  intruder,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  his  rivifl,  who  by  this  decisive 
stroke  was  to  become  the  sovereisn  of  the  empire, 
and  fully  able  to  reward  those  who  took  a  season- 
able part  in  his  quarrel. 

With  this  intention  Achillas^,  with  a  few  of  his 
attendants,  came  on  board  in  a  small  boat,  de- 
livered a  message  from  Ptolejny,  inviting  Pompey 
to  land.  In  the  mean  time  some  Egyutian  gal- 
leys, with  an  intention  to  secure  him,  arew  near 
to  his  ship ;  and  the  whole  army,  with  the  kin^  at 
their  head,  were  drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  receive 
him.  The  size  of  the  boat,  and  the  appearance 
of  tho  e<iuipage  which  came  on  this  errand, 
seemed  disproportioned  to  the  rank  of  Pompey ; 
and  Achillas  made  an  apology,  alleging,  that 
deeper  vessels  could  not  sp  near  enough  to  land 
him  oki  that  shallow  part  of  the  coast.  Pompey 's 
friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  accept- 
'  ing  of  an  invitation  so  improperiy  delivered ;  but 
he  answered  by  quoting  two  tines  from  Sopho- 
clefs  which  implies,  that  whoever  viaiia  a  king^ 
though  he  arrive  a  free  man^  mvst  beeome  his 
slave.  Two  of  his  servants  went  before  him  into 
the  boat  to  receive  their  master;  and  with  this 
attendance  he  put  off  from  the  ship.  His  wife 
Cornelia,  and  Sextus  the  youngest  of  his  sons, 
with  some  other  friends,  remained  upon  deck, 
sufficiently  humbled  by  the  preceding  strokes  of 
fortune,  anxious  for  the  future,  and  trembling 
under  the  expectations  of  a  scene  which  was  act- 
ing before  them.  Soon  after  the  barge  had  left 
the  ship^  Pompey  looking  behind  him,  observed 
among  the  Eigypfcian  smdiers  a  person  whose 
countenance  he  recollected,  and  said  to  him, 
Surely,  fellow  soldier,  you  and  I  have  somewhere 
served  together.  While  he  turned  to  speak  these 
words,  Achillas  beckoned  to  the  other  soldiers, 
who  understanding  the  signal  to  put  the  Roman 
general  to  death,  struck  Him  witn  their  swords. 
Pompey  was  so  much  prepared  for  this  event,  that 
he  perceived  the  whole  df  his  situation  at  onoe, 
and  sunk  without  making  any  struggle,  or  utter- 
ing one  word.'  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  his  army,  who  were 
ranged  on  a  kuid  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the 
shore.  The  vessel  in  which  the  unhappy  Cor- 
nelia with  her  &mily  was  left,  and  the  tittle 
squadron  which  attended  it,  as  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  signal  to  depart,  cut  their  cables  and  fied. 


1  Cnara.  de  BolL  Civ.  Ub.  iii.        8  Caesare,  ibid. 
3  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  Ub.  U.    PluU  in  Pomp.    Uvii 
ciutoine,  lib.  czii. 


Thus  died  Pompnpy,  who  for  above  thirty  years 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  the  first  captain  of  his 
age.  The  title  of  Great,  originally  no  more  than 
a  casual  expression  of  regard  fifom  Sylla,  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  of  the  Romans,  to  be 
given  him  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  a  name  of 
distinction.  He  attained  to  more  consideration, 
and  enjoyed  it  longer  than  any  other  Roman 
citizen ;  and  was  supplanted  at  last,  because,  for 
many  years  of  his  kfe,  he  thought  himself  too 
high  to  be  rivalled,  and  too  secure  to  be  shaken 
in  his  place.  His  la«t  defeat,  and  the  total  ruin 
which  ensued  upon  it,  was  the  consequence  of  an 
overweening  confidence,  which  left  him  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  first  untoward  event.  The 
impression  of  his  character,  even  after  that  event, 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  his  enemies, 
that  Cesar  overlooked  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  vanquished  partj  to  pursue  their  leader. 

The  accounts  which  Ussar  received  at '  ~~ 


made  him  beUeve  that  Pompey  most  have  passed 
into  Asia ;  and  he  according^,  on  the  third  dftv 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
him  with  a  body  of  horse,  ordering  a  legion  to 
follow.  In  passing  the  Hellespont  he  was  sa- 
luted by  some  galleys  which  guarded  the  Straits, 
under  Lucius  Caasius.  These  surrendered  them- 
selves, and,  with  their  leader,  made  offer  of  their 
service  to  the  victor.  From  thence  he  continued 
his  march  by  the  coast  of  Ionia,  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  towns  in  his  way.  And  being 
come  into  Asia,  he  had  inteUi^ence  of  Pompey's 
operations  in  Cyprus,  of  his  departure  from 
thence,  and  of  his  continuing  to  steer  for  the 
coasts  of  Egypt.  In  order  to  oe  in  condition  to 
foUow  him  nither,  he  put  into  the  island  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  provided  transports  sufficient 
to  embark  the  legion  which  he  ordered  to  follow 
him  from  Thessaly,  and  another  from  Achaia, 
with  eight  hundred  horse.  To  these  he  jomed  a 
convoy  of  ten  armed  galleys  of  this  ishmd,  and 
some  Asiatic  ships.^ 

With  this  force  Ciesar  set  sail  for  Alexandria, 
and  arrived,  after  a  passage  of  three  days.*  Here 
he  learned  the  catastrophe  of  Pompey's  life ;  and 
had  presented  to  him  by  the  courtiers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  were  impatient  to  recommend  their  service^ 
the  head  of  the  deceased  severed  from  the  body, 
with  his  seal,  which  was  known  throughout  the 
empire,  being  that  with  which  his  signature  was 
put  to  all  letters,  acts,  and  pul)lic  writings :  but 
Ciesar  either  really  was,  or  affected  to  be,  seized 
with  a  momentary  compunction ;  is  said  to  havo 
turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  to  have  wepL* 
This  able  actor  probably  had  teaxa,  as  well  as 
words,  at  command ;  and  could  sanctify,  under 
tlie  most  specious  appearances,  the  evils  which  his 
ambition  had  produced.  From  this  event,  how- 
ever, which  he  thus  affected  to  regret,  and  no 
sooner,  he  l)ecame  secure,  and  seems  to  have 
dated  the  termination  of  the  war.  He  accord- 
ingly landed  without  precaution,  and  being  de- 
tained at  first  by  the  usual  periodical  wiii^  of 
the  season,  became  entangled  in  difficulties,  or 
engaged  in  pleasures,  which  occasioned  a  very 
unaccountable  stay,  suspended  the  expectations 


4  Cbbs.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

5  App.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ii.  The  two  lepons  which 
he  led  in  this  service  amounted  only  to  three  thousand 
two  hundred  inen ;  no  much  bad  the  army  in  general 
suffered  in  tlieir  late  campaigns. 
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of  the  whole  empire,  and  gave  to  those  of  the 
opposite  party  leisure  to  consult  their  safety  in 
dinerent  ways. 

Cato,  upon  the  march  of  Pompey  into  Thes- 
saly,  had  been  left  to  command  on  the  coast  of 
Epirua;  and  his  quarters,  aOer  the  battle  of 
Pnarsalia,  became  a  place  of  retreat  to  many 
who  escaped  from  the  field,  or  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  action,  had  been  detached  on  different  ser- 
vices. He  asaembled  great  part  of  the  fleet  at 
Corcyra;  and,  with  his  sea  and  land  forces  united, 
still  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  vigorous  party. 
Cicera  Cnieus  the  eldest  son  of  Pompey^  Afra- 
nius,  Labienua,  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
had  Joined  him.  Among  tnese  Cicero,  as  being 
the  first  in  rank,  was  offered  the  command ;  and 
having  declined  it,  narrowly  escaped  with  Ins 
life  from  the  fury  of  young  Pompey,  who  consi- 
dered his  refusal  as  a  desertion  of  the  cause,  and 
as  an  act  of  perfidy  to  his  father,  whose  fate  was 
yet  unknown.^  Cicero^  being  protected  by  Cato 
and  othere,  who  were  present,  escaped  into  Italy; 
and  declining  the  command  of  an  army,  re- 
served, for  scenes  in  which  he  was  better  quali- 
fied to  act,  talents  which  had  been,  on  former 
occasions,  of  so  much  use  to  his  fellow  citizens. 
It  anpearcd  that  Cato  had  even  disapproved  of 
his  naving  joined  either  party^  in  this  war,  and 
wished  him  to  have  devoted  his  life  and  hJs  abi- 
lities entirely  to  those  services  which  he  was 
better  qualified  to  render  to  his  country,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  popular  assemblies,  than  in 
the  fi^d. 

It  is  probable  that  Cato  had  already  taken  his 
own  resolution  not  to  submit  to  Csesar,  nor  to 
survive  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  he 
treated  with  great  candour  such  as  chose  to 
make  their  peace,  and  to  retire  from  the  storoL 
Having  staid  a  sufficient  time  at  Corcyra,  to 
receive  on  board  such  of  the  vanquished  army  as 
those  to  take  refuge  in  the  fieet ;  and  having  af- 
terv^rds  put  into  Patne,  near  the  mouth  ofthe 
Gulpfa  of  Corinth,  for  the  same  purpose,  he  still 
gave  every  one  his  option  to  continue  in  arms,  or 
to  retire.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Pom- 
pey was  ^one  into  Egypt,  and  ne  determined  to 
follow  him ;  hoping,  that  after  the  junction  of 
this  great  reinforcement,  he  might,  either  there 
or  in  the  province  of  Africa,  renew  the  war  with 
advanta^.  Being,  in  pursuance  of  this  design, 
arrived  m  the  African  seas,  but  west  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Eg3rpt,  he  met  the  unhappy  Cornelia,  with 
the  young  Sextus  Pompetus,  who  had  recently 
beheld  the  death  of  the  nnsbend  and  the  fiither 
near  the  shore  at  Pelusium.  The  account  which 
he  received  of  this  event  determined  him  not  to 
oontinue  his  voyage  any  fiuther  to  the  eastward; 
but  to  return  towards  the  Roman  province  of 
Afirica,  where  the  friends  of  the  republic  under 
Varus,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Curio,  and 
the  alliance  of  Juba,  stil^  kept  the  ascendant,  and 
lately  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
junction  of  Scipio  and  of  Labienua,  who  had 
escaped  from  Pharsafia.  But  the  periodical  winds 
which  about  the  same  time  began  to  detain  Cssar 
at  Alexandria,  made  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
dangerous,  for  him  to  continue  his  voyage  along 
a  coast  that  was  covered  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
fiunous  shoals  and  sand-baiuu  of  the  Syrtes. 


7  Flatareh.  in  Vit.  Clcsfoais.    Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zlii. 


For  these,  perhaps,  and  other  reasons  which  are 
not  mentioned,  Cato  landed  at  Berenice ;  and 
from  thence  conducting  his  army,  then  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  men,  m  small  divisions,  through 
the  deserts  of  Barca,  and  round  the  bay  of  the 
Syrtes ;  and  having,  during  thirty  dajrs,  encoun- 
tered with  many  mfficulties  from  the  depth  of 
the  sands  and  tne  scarcity  of  water,  he  efiected 
his  inarch  to  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  province.^ 

Cesar,  when  he  passed  into  Macedonia,  had 
left  Italy  and  the  western  provinces  in  a  state  not 
likely,  in  his  absence,  to  create  any  trouble.  But 
the  uncertain,  and  even  unfavourable  aspect  of 
his  afiSiirs,  for  some  time  after  his  landing  m  Epi- 
rus,  had  encouraged  those  who  were  discontented 
to  question  the  ^didity  of  his  acts,  and  to  disre- 
gard his  arrangements.  The  army  in  Spain  hav- 
ing mutinied,  deserted  from  Gl.  Cfassius,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  M.  MarcelJus 
iBserninus,  who,  however,  did  not  openly  declare 
himself  for  either  party,  till  after  the  event  was 
decided  in  favour  m  Cssar. 

At  Rome,  it  is  probable  that  few  had  remained 
besides  those  who  were  inclined  to  Cesar's  party, 
or  at  least  such  as  were  indifferent  to  both ;  and 
that  some  persons,  even  of  the  last  description, 
thought  they  had  an  interest  in  his  success,  as 
being  their  only  safety  against  the  menacing  de- 
clarations of  his  adversary,  who,  in  all  his  procla- 
mations, treated  neutrality  between  the  parties  as 
treason  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  uncertain 
state  of  his  fortunes,  while  the  event  of  the  war 
remained  in  suspense,  and  still  moro  after  his  de- 
feat at  Dyrrachium,  encouraged  or  tempted  num- 
bers, even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  declare  fer 
Pompey.  Marous  Cslius,  who,  in  the  preceding 
year,  had.  upon  disgust,  or  hopes  of  promoting 
his  own  fortune,  gone  with  Antony  and  Curio  to 
join  Cesar,  and  who  was  now,  by  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  PArty,  elected  one  of  the  pre- 
tors ;  bemg  movM  oy  anesh  disgust  from  the  par- 
ty he  had  loined,  or  by  its  apparent  decline  in  the 
neld,  openly  declared  hunself  against  Cesar's  mea- 
sures^ ofifered  protection  to  debtors  against  the 
execution  of  his  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  droye 
his  own  colleague  Trebonius  by  force  from  the 
priBtor'B  tribunal,  and  gave  such  an  alarm,  that 
the  senate  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  givixig  the  consul  Isanricns  the  usual  charge  to 
guard  tSe  oonmionwealtli  as  in  times  of  extreme 
danger.  Upon  thb  decree  the  consul  took  arms 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  Cslius  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  dty.  Aboat  the  same  time  Milo^  who 
still  lay  under  sentence  of  banishment,  ventured, 
at  the  head  of  an  aimed  force,  to  land  on  the 
coast,  and  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Capua.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise he  was  joined  by  Csuus;  but  both  were 
soon  after  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the  fovoes 
whkh  Cssar  had  left  for  the  protection  of  Italy.* 

These  disturbances,  and  every  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  party  of  Cesar,  were  again 
easily  sapateaBcd  upon  the  news  of  his  victory 
at  PharsaUa.  The  populace,  who  generally  range 
themselves  on  the  vietorioiu  side,  and  who  are 
equally  outrageous  in  every  cause  they  espouse, 
celebrated  the  oocasbn.  by  pulling  down  the 
statues  of  Pompey  and  of  Sylla.    There  was 
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either  no  senate,  and  no  aasrinbly  of  the  people 
to  resist  t]ie  torrent  with  wJiich  fortune  now  ran 
on  the  side  of  military  jrovernment,  or  tlic  names 
of  senate  and  people  were,  without  debate  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  put  to  decrees,  by  which  the 
supreme  power  of  hfe  and  death  over  the  sup- 
posed adherents  of  the  vanquished  party  was 
committed  to  Ihe  victor.  By  these  decrees^  the 
{lower  of  making  war  or  peace,  and  of  naming 
commanders  and  governors  in  all  the  provinces, 
was  committed  to  Cesar.  He  was,  by  a  new 
and  unheard-of  resolution,  made  consul  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  twelve  months,  and  vested 
with  the  sacred  character  of  tribune  for  life.  He 
alone  was  appointed  to  preside  in  all  public  as- 
semblies, except  those  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the 
other  tribunes  bore  an  equal  part  with  himselfl 

When  these  decrees  were  presented  to  Caisar, 
then  in  Egypt,  he  assumed  the  ensigns  and  power 
of  dictator,  and  appointed  A'titony,  who  com- 
manded in  Italy,  general  of  the  horse,  or  second 
to  himwlf  in  the  empire.  The  reputation  of 
Cesar's  clemency  had  encouraged  many,  who 
had  recently  opposed  him,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  return  to  their  habitations,  trusting 
to  this  character  of  the  victor,  or  to  other  consi- 
derations more  particularly  applicable  to  them- 
fielves.  Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  waited  for 
CflBsar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bnindusium. 
Caius  Cassius,  who  had  commandnl  the  fleet 
which  had  been  assembled  for  Pompey  from  the 
coasts  of  Syria  and  CiUcia,  having  sail^  to 
Sicily,  while  the  army  yet  lay  in  Pharsalia,  sur- 
prised and  burnt  the  shipping,  amounting  to 
thirty-five  vessels,  of  which  twenty  were  decked, 
which  Cesar  had  assembled  at  Messina,  and 
was  about  to  have  forced  the  town  to  surrender, 
when  he  was  informed  .of  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
in  Thessaly,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Here  he  waited  for  Ciesar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus,  without  being  determined,  whether  he 
should  attempt  to  destroy  or  submit  to  the  victor. 
From  the  correspondence  of  Cassius  with  Cicero, 
it  appears,  that,  like  this  distinguished  senator, 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  ruins  of  a 
party  which  he  coold  no  longer  support  Cicero, 
neverthelew.  afterwards  ascnbes  to  turn  a  design 
of  killing  CaBsar  at  this  place,  if  the  prev  had 
not  escaped  him  by  going  to  a  difi^erent  side  of 
the  river  from  where  he  was  expected  to  land. 
Upon  this  disappointment  Cassitis  made  his  sub- 
mission, aivl  oelivered  up  his  fleet.*  Q,uintufl 
Cicero  went  to  Asia,  to  make  his  peace  with 
Cssar;  and  many,  expecting  him  in  Italy,  re- 
sorted thither  on  the  same  errand.  In  this  num- 
ber, it  was  reported  that  Cato  and  L.  Metellus 
meant  to  present  themselves  as  persons  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  who  came  openly  to  resume 
their  station  in  the  commonwealtn.  Caesar  fore- 
saw the  diflicnlties  that  might  arise  to  himself 
from  the  presence  of  such  men ;  that  they  would 
greatly  embarrass  his  government  by  opposing  it, 
or,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  such  troublesome 
guests,  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  pulling  off 
the  mask  of  moderation  and  clemency,  whidi  he 
had  hitherto  assumed.  For  these  reasons,  he  chose 
rather  to  prevent  their  coming,  than  to  contend 
with  them  after  they  were  come ;  and  sent  posi- 
tive orders  to  Antony,  to  forbid  Cato,  Metellus, 
and  every  other  person,  to  whom  he  had  not 


?iven  cTprefls  permission,  to  set  their  foot  in 
ta!y.3 

Such  wan  the  Rtate  of  affairs  at 
U.  C.  70(j.  the  en<l  of  the  year  of  Rome  705, 
and  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
C.  JuHua  which  IS  dated  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Gwar  rjfct.  ^aius  CiBsar.  While  he  himself 
3S«Siw '  «^^^  remained  in  Egypt,  the  govern" 
Mag.  Eq.  ment  of  Italy  continued  in  the  hands 
of  Antony.  All  orders  of  men  vied, 
in  demonstrations  of  joy,  for  the  success  of  the 
victor,  and  for  the  ascendant  which  his  party  had 
gained.  They  still  probably  hoped  to  have  the 
form  of  the  republic  preserved,  while  no  more 
than  the  administration  of  it  should  peas  from 
the  ruined  party  to  those  who  were  now  in  power : 
but  in  the  first  steps  of  the  present  government 
they  found  themselves  disappointed.  The  usual 
election  of  magistrates,  whicn,  even  in  the  height 
of  the  war  had  never  been  omitted,  now  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  when  no  enemy  any  where  ap- 
peared to  alarm  the  party,  were  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribunes,  entirely  suspended  or 
laid  aside.  All  government  centred  in  the  per- 
son of  Antony,  and  the  administration  was  alto- 
gether military.  He  himself,  immersed  in  de- 
bauch, past  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  the 
company  of  buffoons  and  prostitutes;  frequently 
shifted  the  scene  of  his  frolics  from  the  town  to 
the  country,  and  travelled  through  Italy  with  a 
field  equipage,  and  a  numerous  train  of  carriages, 
filled  with  courtezans  and  their  retinue.  In  tMse 
processions  he  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
appeared  in  a  carriage  that  was  drawn  by  lions.* 
In  Uiis  tide  of  success,  as  he  was  ungracious  and 
arrogant  to  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  so  he 
was  indulgent  to  the  troops,  and  deaf  to  all  the 
complaints  that  were  made  of  their  violence  and 
rapine.  Being  equally  apt  to  set  the  example  of 
disorder  and  Ccense  in  nis  own  practice,  as  he 
was  to  indulge  them  in  others,  his  retainers  fre- 
quently alarmed  the  city  with  rapes,  robberies^ 
and  murders,  and  made  the  pacific  inhabitants  of 
Italy  expect,  with  the  arrival  of  Cesar,  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  such  disorderly  masters  to  sport 
on  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  worst  men,  as  usual,  were  the  most  for- 
ward in  paying  their  court  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  nearest  relations  became  spies  or  informers 
against  each  other.  Fears  or  complaints  uttered 
were  reported  as  crimes.  A  general  silence  and 
distrust  ensued,  and  all  parties  wished  or  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  Cesar,  according  as  they  expected 
to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  &11  of  the  common  weaith. 
In  this  interval  of  expectation,  men  discovered 
their  gloomy  apprehensions,  by  propagating 
Strang  fictions  of  ominous  appearances,  or  by 
magnifying  things  natural  into  alarming  presages 
and  prodi^ea.^ 

The  daily  expectation  of  Caesar's  arrival  for 
some  time,  suspended  all  the  usual  factions  in 
the  city,  and  suppressed  the  hopes  and  designs 
of  his  opponents  m  all  parts  of  the  empire :  but 
his  unexpected  stay  at  Alexandria,  and  the  un- 
fovourable  reports  of  his  situation,  which  were 
sometimes  brought  from  thence,  began  to  turn 
the  tide  of  popularity  at  Rome,  and  encouraged 
the  remains  of  the  late  republican  party,  now 
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forced  to  take  refuge  in  Africa,  again  to  lift  up 
its  head.* 

Dolabella,  a  young  man  of  patrician  cTtrac- 
tion,  observing  the  roads  which  others  had  taken, 
by  becoming  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  arrive  at 
power  in  the  commonwealth,  procured  himaelfl  in 
imitation  of  Glodius,  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian 
family,  to  the  end  that  he  might  be  legally  (^uali- 
lied  to  hold  this  office ;  and  naving  accordingly 
succeeded  in  this  design^  revived  the  wild  projects 
by  which  the  worst  of  hu  predeoeBsors  had  endea- 
voured to  debauch  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people. 
He  proposed  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  house-rents.  Bein^  opposed  by  Trebonius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  their  several  retainers  fre- 
quently, as  usual,  proceeded  to  violence  in  the 
streets ;  and  although  the  senate  paased  a  decree 
to  suspend  every  Question  or  suDJect  of  debate 
until  the  arrival  or  Cssar,  these  tribunes  con- 
tinued to  assemble  the  people,  kept  them  in  a 
ferment  by  opposite  motions,  and  filled  the  public 
places  with  tumult  and  bloodshed.*  Mark  An- 
tony, second  in  command  to  Cieaar,  under  pre- 
tence that  such  disorders  could  not  be  restrained 
without  a  military  force,  took  posaeasion  of  the 
city  with  an  army;  and  whue  he  sometimes 
favoured  one  party,  and  sometimes  the  other, 
continued  to  govern  the  whole  at  discretion,  f 

The  troops  about  the  same  time  became  muti- 
nous in  their  quarters ;  and  these  disorders  rose 
or  fell  according  to  the  reports  that  were  propa- 
gated from  Asia  or  Egypt  relating  to  the  state  of 
Cssar's  affairs.  The  spirits  and  hopes  of  the 
late  republican  party,  which  yet  had  some  foot- 
ing in  Africa  and  Spain,  likewise  fluctuated  in 
the  same  manner,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  if 
CiBsar  had  pursued  the  other  remains  of  this 
{Nirt  Y  with  the  same  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued Pompey  in  person,  or  if  he  could  have  re- 
turned to  the  capital  immediately  on  the  death  of 
his  rival,  they  never  would  have  attempted,  or 
would  have  been  able  to  renew  the  contest;  but 
the  leisure  which  he  left  thera,  and  the  ill  aspect 
of  his  own  affairs,  for  some  time  encouraged  a^d 
enabled  them  to  recover  a  strength,  with  which 
they  were  yet  in  condition  to  dispute  the  domi- 
nbn  to  which  he  aspired. 

Cato,  who,  with  tne  remains  of  the  republican 
part^  from  Epirus,  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  bein^  informed  that  Varus  still  held  the 
Roman  province  on  this  continent  in  the  name 
of  the  republic,  that  Scipio  was  there,  and  that 
the  king^  of  Numidia  persisted  in  his  alliance 
against  Cssar,  determined  to  join  them.  At  his 
arrival,  Scipio  and  Varus  being  on  bad  terms,  he 
received  an  offer  of  the  command  from  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  army ;  but  his  acceptance  being 
likely  to  increase,  rather  than  to  appease  animo- 
sities, and  the  preference  being  constitutionally 
due  to  Scipio  as  of  consular  rank,  Cato  had  no 
doubts  in  declining  it  Neither  Pompey  nor 
Scipio  ever  considered  him  as  their  personal 
friend ;  his  services  they  knew  were  intended  to 
the  republic,  and  would  turn  against  them  when- 
ever they  came  to  make  that  use  of  their  advan- 
tages to  which  it  is  likely  they  were  both  inclined. 
Pompey  was  accordindy  ever  jealous  of  Cato, 
and  in  the  last  part  of  the  campaign  in  ThessaJy 
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chose  to  leave  him  behind  on  the  ooa«t  Sdpio 
adopted  the  same  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
partisan  of  the  commonwealth,  and  joined  to  the 
motives  of  jealousy,  which  actuated  Pompey,  a 
distrust  of  the  inchnation  recently  shown  by  the 
army  to  prefer  him  in  the  command.  In  order 
that  he  might  not  interfere  in  his  counsels,  he 
assigned  or  suffered  him  to  take  a  separate  station 
at  Utica,  where  he  continued  to  be  the  principal 
support  of  the  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  tnia 
place  were  obnoxious  to  Pompey^s  party ;  and 
naving  formerly  received  Curio  with  the  forces 
of  Cssar,  and  ever  &voured  his  interest,  were 
now  doomed  to  destruction,  but  saved  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Cato,  who,  in  this  extremity  of  po- 
litical evils,  wished  not  to  increase  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  by  unneoessary  acts  of  revenge  and 
cruelty. 

The  spirit  of  the  republic  thus  reviving  in 
Africa,  and  the  party  being  in  condition  to  re- 
ceive all  who  fled  to  them  for  protectbn,  and 
having  the  alliance  of  Juba,  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  that  continent,  soon  became  formidable 
both  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  if  they  had  chosen 
to  invade  Italy  in  the  absence  of  Cssar,  were  in 
condition  to  iuve  regained  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. Young  Pompey  having,  at  the  same  time, 
passed  into  Spain,  was  favourably  received  by 
nis  father's  adherents  and  clients  in  that  province, 
and  profiting  by  the  misconduct  of  duintus 
Caasius  in  those  parts,  was  likely  to  assemUe  a 
considerable  force. 

Gabinius,  who  commanded  for  Cesar  on  the 
coast  of  lUyricum,  attempting  to  penetrate  by 
land  into  Macedonia,  was  cut  off  by  Octavius, 
who  had  assembled  a  remnant  of  Pompe^'sarmv 
on  the  confines  of  that  kingdom.  Domitius  Cai- 
visius,  whom  Ciesar  had  appointed  to  command 
in  Bithynia,  had  received  a  defeat  from  Phur- 
naces  the  son  of  Mithridates;  and  in  general, 
the  state  of  his  affitirs  in  other  parti  of  the  empire 
was  such,  while  he  himself  continued  unheard  of 
in  Egypt,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  some  misfor- 
tune, supposed  to  be  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  his  long  stay  in  that  country,  and  for  the 
seeming  neglect  of  all  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  t)y  a  conduct  hitherto  in  every  instance 
decisive  and  rapid.  Pompey  had  fidlen  by  treache- 
ry in  Elgypt,  and  so  might  Cnsar.  It  was  now 
toe  middle  of  June,  and  there  was  no  intimation 
received  in  Italy  of  the  time  at  which  he  might 
be  expected  to  return.  He  had  written  no  let- 
ters smce  the  middle  of  December,  nor  had  any 
one  come  from  l^m  at  Alexandria  since  the  mid- 
dle of  March.* 

The  immrfect  accounts  which  remain  of  what 
passed  in  Egypt  during  this  interval,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Cesar,  at  his  arrival,  had  found  the  young 
king  under  the  direction  of  Pothinus ;  and  Arsi- 
noe,  the  sister  of  the  king,  in  the  keeping  of 
Ghinimedes,  two  eunuchs  who  had  the  care  of 
thor  education.  From  his  manner  of  receiving 
the  present  of  Pompey's  head,  these  officers  con- 
jectured that  they  liad  gained  nothing  by  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  rivals,  who  were  engaged 
in  this  contest  for  the  Roman  empire ;  and  &t 
this  action,  although  it  freed  Cesar  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  respected  and  feared,  was  not  to  M 
publicly  avowed  or  rewarded  by  him.    They 
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dreaded  the  interposition  of  thli  dangerous  man 
in  their  affairs,  more  than  they  had  dreaded  even 
that  of  Pompey. 

The  troops  now  in  Egypt,  were  the  remains 
of  that  army  with  which  Gabinius  had  restored 
the  late  king,  and  which  he  left  to  secure  his 
establishment.  They  were  recruited  by  deserts 
ers  from  the  Roman  provinces^  and  by  banditti 
from  Syria  and  Ciiicia.  They  retained  the  form 
of  the  Roman  legion;  but  had  precluded  them- 
selves from  any  prospect  of  return  to  the  Roman 
service  by  a  mutiny,  m  which  they  had  murdered 
the  two  sons  of  Bibulus^  then  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Numbers  of  the  men  were  married,  and  had  fami- 
lies in  Egypt;  they  were  in  the  practice  of  dis- 
posing of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people, 
of  the  offices  at  court,  and  of  the  crown  itself  at 
their  pleasure.  A  party  of  this  insolent  rabble, 
then  m  garrison  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter ofguards  to  the  person  of  the  king,  took 
offence  at  the  parade  with  which  Cteaar  landed, 
and  were  offended  with  the  number  and  show  of 
his  lictors,  by  which  he  seemed  to  encroach  on- 
the  majesty  of  their  sovereign.  Frequent  tu- 
mults arose  on  this  account,  and  numben  of  Cm- 
sar's  attendants  were  murdered  in  the  streets. 
The  westerly  winds  were  then  set  in,  and  he 
finding  himself  detained  in  a  place  where  he  was 
cxposM  to  so  much  insult,  ordered  a  reinforce- 
ment of  troops  from  Asia,  and  employed  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pergamus  to  bring  all  the  forces  he  coi^d 
assemble  there  to  his  relief.  The  party  of  Cleo* 
patra  applied  to  him  for  his  protection ;  she  her- 
self, being  still  in  Syria,  ventured  to  pass  into 
Egypt,  came  to  Alexandria  by  sea,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  carried,  wrapped  up  in  a  package  of 
carpet,  to  the  presence  of  Caesar. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  pretended  that  Cesar  be- 
came acquainted  vrith  the  person  of  this  celebrated 
woman,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  possessed 
of  those  allurements  by  which  she  made  different 
conqueron  of  the  world,  in  their  turns,  for  a 
while  renounce  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for  those 
of  pleasure.  She  is  supposed  at  this  time  to 
have  become  the  mistress  of  Cesar,  and  to  have 
made  him,  though  turned  of  fifty  years,  to  forget 
the  empire,  the  republic,  the  fictions  at  Rome, 
und  the  armies  which  in  Africa  and  Spain  were 
assembling  i^nst  him.  Under  the  dominion  of 
his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  he  took  a  resolution  to 
carry  into  execution  the  destination  made  by  the 
late  king,  and  in  the  quality  of  Roman  consul 
and  representative  of  the  Roman  people,  to  whom 
this  onica  had  been  entrusted  by  the  will,  he 
commanded  both  parties  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  to  submit  their  claims  to  his  own  arbitration. 

Pothinus,  fearing  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
young  king,  his  pupil,  in  fiivoor  of  Cleopatra, 
calletf  Achillas  with  the  army  to  Alexandria,  in 
order  to  defeat  Cssar's  purpose,  and  obli^  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  army  consisted  of 
twenty  thousand  men  inured  to  bloodshed  and 
violence,  though  long  divested  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  Roman  troops.  Cesar  hearing  of 
their  approach,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
meet  them  in  the  field,  seized  and  fort^ed  a 
quarter  of  the  town,  in  which  he  proposed  to  de- 
fend himseUl  The  young  Ptolemv  being  in  his 
pover^  was  prevailed  on  to  despatch  two  persons 
of  distinction  with  a  message  to  Achillaa  signify- 
ing the  kins's  pleasure  t£it  he  should  not  ad- 
vance ;  but  the  bearers  of  this  message,  as  being 


supposed  to  betray  the  interest  of  their  master,  in 
whose  name  they  appeared,  were  by  the  orderv 
of  Achillas  seizecl  and  slain.  Cesar,  however, 
being  still  in  possession  of  Ptolemy's  person,  re- 
presented Acnillas  as  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and 
still,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  issued  repeated 
ordera  and  proclamations  against  him. 

Achillas  being  arrived  at  Alexandria,  entered 
the  dty,  and  endeavoured  to  force  Cesaiz's  qnar- 
ten;  but  being  repulsed,  took  possessbn  of  that 
part  of  the  town  which  was  open  to  him,  and 
blocked  up  the  remainder  both  qy  sea  and  land. 
The  city  being  thus  divided,  the  Egyptians  and 
Romans  fougnt  in  the  streets,  and  from  the 
houses  which  they  severally  oocu|Hed.  Cesar, 
as  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  receive  any  sue* 
coura  by  land,  endeavoured  to  keep  open  hb 
communication  by  sea,  and  sent  pressing  ordera 
to  Syria,  Ciiicia,  Rhodes^  and  Crete,  for  reinforce- 
ments of  men  and  of  ships.  Having  efkx\y  die- 
covered  that  Pothinus,  who  was  still  in  his  power, 
c4>rresponded  with  the  enemy,  he  ordered  nim  to 
be  put  to  death,  continued  to  strengthen  his  di- 
vision of  the  town  by  additional  bamere ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  surprise,  demolished  and  cleared 
away  many  of  the  buildings  adjoining  to  his 
works.  Achillas,  finding  so  much  unexpected 
resistance,  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  a  supply 
of  stores  and  warlike  engines,  from  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  He  traversed,  with  breast  works, 
the  streets  leading  to  Cesar's  quarters)  and  de- 
molishing the  houses  in  his  way,  effected  a  chain 
of  works  parallel  to  those  of  Cesar,  consisting  of 
a  parapet  and  frequent  towen.  He  exhorted  the 
Egyptians  to  exert  themselves  for  the  indepen- 
dency of  their  kingdom;  represented  to  them, 
"  That  the  Romans  were  gradually  assuininff 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt;  that  Gabinius  had 
come  as  an  auxiliary,  but  acted  as  a  roaster ;  that 
Pompey  on  being  defeated  in  Thessaly,  came 
into  Egypt,^  as  to  a  property  which  he  bad  a 
right  to  employ  in  repairing  his  ruined  fortunes ; 
tint  Pompey  had  fallen  in  vain,  if  Cesar  were 
tamely  sunered  to  succeed  him ;  that  if  this  intru- 
der were  aUowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  city, 
until  his  suocoura  should  arrive  from  Asia,  all 
Egypt  for  the  future  must  expect  to  be  the  slaves 
ofthe  Romans." 

The  danger  to  which  Cesar  was  exposed, 
arose  no  less  from  the  remains  of  the  republican 
party  now  assembling  against  him  in  Africa  than 
It  did  from  the  force  with  which  he  was  actually 
assailed  in  Egypt.  If  Sdpio  had  been  apprised 
of  his  condition  in  that  country,  he  miff  nt  in  a 
few  days  have  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Egyptians,  who  wouU  now 
have  accepted  of  any  assistance  against  Cesar, 
have  recovered  the  fidl  of  their  party  at  Pharsa- 
lia ;  but  the  beat  opportunities  are  sometimes  lost, 
because  it  is  not  supposed  that  an  enemy  could 
be  so  rash  as  to  furnish  them. 

The  scene  in  Egypt  was  freanently  changing 
by  the  intrigues  and  the  treachery  of  different 
parties  in  the  court.  Ghmimedes  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  young  princes8»  Andno^  being  hi- 
therto lodged  in  the  quarten  of  Cesar,  found 
means  to  make  his  escape,  together  with  his 
ward ;  and  finding  the  troops  disposed  tolay  bold 
of  Aninofi,  as  a  branch  of  the  royal  &mily,  em- 
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ployed  aMMammt  to  put  AduDas  to  death;  and, 
in  name  of  the  prinoeM,  took  on  himaetf  the 
command  of  the  army.  His  abilities  as  an  officer, 
which  were  very  considerable,  and  his  bonnjhr, 
eecared  to  him  the  affection  of  the  soldiers.  He 
continued  the  attack  on  Cssar^s  qaarters,  in  all 
the  ways  which  were  already  beffun  hy  his  pre- 
decessor. The  town  being  furnished  with  water 
by  sabterraneous  passages  firom  the  neiffhbouiing 
heights,  he  uncovered  the  conduits  which  led  to 
Cesar's  division  of  the  town;  and,  to  render 
these  conduits  unserviceable,  foioed  into  them 
mat  quantities  of  brine  from  the  sea.  The  loss 
however  was  soon  supplied  firom  wells,  in  which, 
at  a  moderate  depth,  the  besiegers  found  plenty 
of  fresh  water. 

While  Cssar  thus  counteracted  the  arts  which 
were  emnloyed  to  distress  him,  the  eighteenth  le- 
gion, witn  a  considerable  supply  of  proviaionsL 
military  stores^  and  engines  oi  war,  bemg  arrivea 
on  the  coast,  but  unable  to  reach  Aiexuidria  on 
account  of  the  winds,  he  thought  prc^r  to  em- 
bark and  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  cover  this  rein- 
forcement, while  they  made  for  the  port  On  this 
occasbn  he  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  fleet ; 
but  gained  a  victoir,  destroyed  a  great  pert  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  brought  his  own  reinforce- 
ment safe  into  harbour.  The  Egyptians,  with 
great  ardour,  set  to  work  in  all  the  docks  on  the 
Kile,  to  repair  the  loss  they  had  now  sustained, 
and  vrere  soon  masters  of  a  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  vessels  of  four  tire  of  oars,  five  offive 
tiro,  and  many  of  smaller  dimensions.  CsBsar 
had  to  oppose  them,  nine  galleys  from  Rhodes, 
eight  from  Pontus,  five  from  Lyda,  and  twelve 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.  Five  were  of  five  tire  of 
oars,  and  ten  of  four  tire.  The  remainder  were 
smaller  dimensions,  and  most  of  them  open. 
With  these  forces,  having  once  more  engaged 
oH'  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  Egyptians 
were  again  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  one  galley 
of  five  tire  of  oars,  another  of  two  tire  taken,  and 
three  sunk.  The  remainder  retired  under  cover 
of  the  mole,  and  of  the  towers  of  Pharos. 

Soon  after  this  action  at  sea,  Cssar  attacked 
the  Pharos,  forced  the  enemy  to  fly  from  thence, 
most  of  them  swimming  across  the  harbour,  killed 
many,  and  took  six  hundred  prisoners.  He  forced 
thorn  at  the  same  time  to  abandon  the  tower, 
which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  mole  on 
that  side.  As  he  pursued  them  in  their  flight, 
and  as  the  mole  itself  became  crowded  with  his 
soldiers,  who  advanced  to  push  the  attack,  or  who 
came  unarmed  from  the  slups,  and  all  the  stations 
around,  to  witness  this  scene ;  the  Egyptians  see- 
ing these  crowds,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunit]^, 
mounted  the  mole,  threw  those  who  were  upon  it 
into  confusion,  forced  them  over  the  quay  into 
the  water,  or  into  their  boats.  Cssar  himself  en- 
deavoured to  escape  in  this  manner,  and  finding 
that  the  boat  into  which  he  went,  being  aground 
and  overloaded,  could  not  be  got  oftj  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  water,  and  swam  to  a  ship.  In  this 
tumult,  he  lost  four  hundred  men  of  the  legions, 
and  an  equal  number  of  the  fleet.  The  Egyptians 
recovered  all  the  ground  they  had  lost,  got  pos- 
session again  of  the  tower  at  the  head  of  the  mole, 
and  of  i\^  island  which  secured  their  ships. 

In  such  operations,  with  various  events,  the 
parties  in  Egypt  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 
Cssar  still  retamed  the  person  of  Ptolemy  m  his 
possession,  and  made  use  of  hb  name  to  coun- 


tenance his  own  cause,  or  to  diecredBt  that  of  his 
enemies ;  but  the  king  being  extremely  averse  to 
this  use  bemg  made  of  his  authority,  and  desirous 
to  recover  his  liberty,  entered  into  a  conceit  with 
some  officers  of  his  army^  to  find  a  pretence  fat 
his  release.  In  pursuit  of  their  design,  they  con- 
veyed secret  intimation  to  Cesar's  quarters,  that 
the  troops  weregreatly  disgusted  with  Ganimede^ 
and  that  if  Ptofemy  shouK  make  his  appearance 
in  person,  they  would  certainly  submit  to  his  or- 
dera^  and  commit  the  vrhole  settieraent  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  albitrBtion  of  Cesar.  The  king  was 
instructed  to  aflfect  a  great  dislike  to  this  proposal, 
and  with  tears  intreated  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  palace.  Cesar,  either  being  de- 
ceived bjr  these  profession^  or  believing  the  name 
of  the  kmg  to  be  of  little  consequence^  consented 
to  let  him  depart;  but  this  artful  boy^  as  soon  as 
he  was  at  liberty,  laid  aside  his  disguise,  laughed 
at  the  supposed  credulity  of  those  he  had  deceived, 
and  urged  the  attack  on  the  Roman  quaxters 
with  great  animosity. 

While  aflbirs  at  Alexandria  were  in  this  ntua- 
tion,  accounts  were  brought  that  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  whom  Cesar  had  sent  to  procure  suc- 
cours from  Asia,  wasactuaUy  arrived  at  Pelusium 
with  a  considerable  force ;  that  he  had  reduced 
that  place,  and  only  waited  for  instructions  from 
Cesar  how  to  proceed.  These  accounts  were 
brought  to  both  parties  about  the  same  time,  and 
both  determined  to  put  their  forces  in  motion. 
Ptolemy  leaving  a  proper  guard  on  his  works, 
embarked  his  army  on  the  Nile,  having  a  con- 
siderable navigation  to  make  by  the  different 
branches  of  that  river.  Cesar,  at  the  same  time, 
put  his  army  on  board  in  the  harbour,  and  having 
an  open  course  by  the  coast,  arrived  at  Pelusium 
before  the  king ;  and  being  joined  by  Mithridates, 
was  in  condition  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Egyptian  army.  Ptolemy,  to  prevent  the  return 
ot  Cfssar  by  knd  to  Alexandria,  had  taken  a 
strong  post  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile ; 
but  here,  after  a  few  skirmishes,  he  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  driven  from  his  station.  Endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  escape  by  water,  the  barge' 
which  carried  him  being  overloaded  sunk,  and 
himself,  with  all  his  attendants,  perished. 

Immediately  after  this  action,  in  which  the 
Elgyptian  army  was  routed  and  dispersed,  Cssar, 
escorted  by  a  small  party  of  horse,  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  having  received  the  submission 
of  the  inhabitants,  made  such  arrangements  as  he 
thought  proper  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom. 
He  placed  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  in  conjunc- 
tion vrith  her  younger  Inother,  and  to  remove  any 
farther  occasion  of  disturbance  to  this  settlement 
he  ordered  her  sister  Arsinod  to  be  transported 
to  Rome.  He  left  great  part  of  the  army  to 
support  this  new  establishment  in  Egypt,  and 
he  nimself,  after  this  singular  interlude,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conquest  ofthe.  Roman  empire, 
marched  with  the  sixth  legion  by  land  into  Syria. 
At  Antioch,  he  received  such  reports  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  as  required  his  presence  in  different 
quarters.  Nine  months  were  elapsed,  since  any 
orders  or  directions  had  been  received  from  him. 
During  this  time,  the  factions  of  the  city,  the  re- 
laxation of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  the  threats 
of  invasion  from  Africa,  had  placed  hip  aflhirs  in 
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mch  a  state  of  hazard,  as  to  UTge  his  immediate 
appearance  in  Italy  and  at  Rome ;  but  he  thought 
it  of  consequence  to  his  authority  to  leave  no 
enemy  behind  him  in  the  field,*  nor  to  suffer  the 
lemains  of  disorder  in  any  of  the  provinces 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  Phamaoes,  the 
son  of  Mithridates,  to  whom  Pompey  had  as- 
signed the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  miagining 
that  the  civil  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
engaged,  made  a  &vourable  opportanitv  fiw  the 
lecoveiy  of  his  father's  dominioni^  haa  passed 
with  an  army  into  Pontus,  and  from  Uience  in- 
vaded the  lesser  Armenia  and  Csppadocia,  which 
had  been  separately  allotted  l^  the  Romans  to 
Dejotarus  and  to  Ariobarzanes.  At  the  instances 
of  these  princes,  Domitius  Calvisius,  who  had 
been  despatched  by  Cesar  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  with  three  legions  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  hitherto  in  the 
interest  of  Pompey,  despatched  to  Phamaces  a 
messenger,  requiring  him  instantly  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and, 
in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  this  message, 
he  himself  at  the  same  time  took  the  field  with 
one  Roman  legion,  together  with  two  legions  that 
had  been  formed  by  Dejotarus  in  the  Roman 
manner,  and  two  hundred  Asiatic  horse.  He  at 
the  same  time  ordered  Publius  Sextius  and  C. 
Prstorius  to  bring  up  a  legion  which  had  been 
lately  raised  in  Pontus,  and  CU  Patisius  to  join 
him  with  some  light  troops  from  Cilicia. 

These  forces  being  assembled  at  Camana  in 
Cappadocia,  the  messenger,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Phurnaces,  returned  with  an  answer,  that  the 
king  was  willing  to  evacuate  Cappadocis;  but 
that,  having  a  just  claim  to  Armenia,  in  right  of 
his  father,  he  would  keep  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince until  the  arrival  oi  Csssar,  to  whose  de- 
cision he  was  willing  to  submit  his  pretensions. 
Domitius,  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer, 

Kut  his  army  in  motion  towards  Armenia.  While 
e  advanced,  Phamaces  endeavoured  to  amuse 
him  with  negotiations,  and  to  put  him  off  his 
guard,  by  permitting  the  country  to  receive  him 
with  all  the  appearances  of  peace  and  security. 
Being  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  tne  capital  of  Arme- 
nia, he  there  received  orders  from  (jaesar  to  march 
into  Egypt ;  but  being  unwilling  to  quit  his  sup- 
posed prey,  risked  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Phar- 
naces,  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  by  the  route  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Armenia  from  the  Roman 
province. 

Elated  with  this  victory,  Phamaces,  at  the  time 
of  Caesar's  departure  from  Egypt,  had  returned 
into  Pontus,  had  taken  possession  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  with  great  severity  exercised  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  CflBsar.  having  despatched  Trebonius  from 
Antioch  with  an  account  of  his  own  operations, 
and  with  instractions  to  those  who  commanded  in 
Ital^,3  went  himself  by  sea  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
received,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  submission 
of  Catus  Cossios,  who  waited  for  hb  coming ; 
and  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Cicero,  tUl 
then  was  undetermined,  whether  he  should  make 
liis  peace  with  the  victor,  or  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him. 

At  Tarsus,  Cssar  held  a  convention  of  the 
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principal  inhabitants  of  Cilicia,  and  from  thencv 
marched  into  Cappadocia,  stopped  at  Coraana  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  continued  his  route  to  the  frontiers  of 
Gralatia  and  Pontus.  Hither  Dejotarus,  who  bad 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  who  had  fought 
under  his  banners  in  Pharsalia,  and  who,  by 
the  gift  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  still  re- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Gralatia,  came  to  make 
his  submission.  He  laid  down  his  diadem,  and 
the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and,  presenting  himself 
in  the  habit  of  a  suppliant,  pleaded,  tlut,  in  tho 
late  war,  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  being 
subject  to  Pompey,  the  princes  of  Uiat  quarter 
had  not  been  free  to  choose  their  party ;  that  he 
was  himself  not  qualified  to  decide  in  a  question 
on  which  the  Roman  people  was  divided ;  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  tofoUow  the  Roman  standard 
wherever  it  was  erected,  without  considering  by 
whom  it  was  carried.  Cesar,  rejecting  the  ploi 
of  ignorance  or  incapacity,  insisted,  that  any 
prince  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  could  not  be 
Ignorant  who  were  consuls  in  the  year  that  suc- 
ceeded the- consulate  of  Lentulus  and  Maroeilus, 
and  who  were  actually  in  the  administration  of 
the  state  at  Rome ;  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  pos- 
session of  thcycapital,  and  of  tlie  seat  of  empire ; 
and  who  of  consequence  was  vested  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  commonwealth.  But  that  he  him- 
self, in  the  capacity  of  a  private  man,  was  willing, 
in  consideration  of  this  prince's  age,  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  to  forgive 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  him.  He 
desired  him,  therefore,  to  resume  the  crown  and 
other  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  keep  possession  of 
his  kingdom,  reserving  the  discussion  of  the  title, 
by  which  he  hekl  any  particular  territory,  to  a 
future  day. 

Being  joined  by  a  legion  which  Dejotarus  had 
lately  formed  in  the  Roman  manner,  Cesar's 
force  now  consbted  of  this,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  two  legions  that  escaped  with  Do- 
mitius from  Nicopohs,  and  of  the  sixth,  which 
had  accompanied  himself  from  Egypt,  now  re- 
duced by  the  sword,  and  by  the  fatigues  of  ser- 
vice, to  no  more  than  a  thousand  men.  With 
this  army  he  advanced  towards  Pontus.  Upon 
his  approach,  Phamaoes  sent  forward  a  messen- 
ger to  present  him,  in  honour  of  his  late  victories, 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  made  offcn  of  sub- 
mission, expecting  to  appease  him,  or  to  fill  up 
the  time  until  Cssar  shoiud  be  obliged,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  afiiiirs,  to  give  his  presence  else- 
where. "  Come  not  against  me,"  he  said,  "  as  an 
enemy :  I  never  look  part  with  Pompey,  nor  de- 
clared war  against  Cssar.  Let  me  not  be  treated 
with  more  severity  than  Dejotams,  who  did 
both."  Cnsar  replied,  that  he  would  listen  to 
Phamaoes  when  ne  had  acted  up  to  his  profes- 
sions; that  he  had  forffiven  Dejotaros,  and  man^ 
others,  with  pleasure,  the  injury  done  to  himself ; 
but  Uiat  he  could  not  so  easily  overlook  insults 
which  were  offered  to  the  Roman  state ;  and  that 
he  did  not  pardon  wrongs  done  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  even  by  those  or  his  own 
party.  "  Your  not  having  joined  with  Pompey," 
ne  said,  "  has  saved  you  from  being  a  partner  in 
his  defeat,  but  was  not  tlic  cause  oi  my  Wctory." 
With  this  reply  to  the  messages  of  rhamaoea^ 
Cassar  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  full  reparation  of  all  the 
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daiDa^^es  sustained  by  any  Roman  citizen  settled 
in  that  province.  Pimrnaces  professed  an  inten- 
tion to  comply  with  these  demands;  but  under 
various  pretences  delttyed  the  performance  of  his 
proini:*e.  He  had  fixed  on  a  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoml  of  Zier.Ia^  a  place  that  became  famous 
by  the  victory  which  Iiitii  father  Mithridatea  had 
there  obtained  over  a  Roman  army,  under  the 
coinin;Miil  of  Triarius:  and  in  order  to  secure 
himself,  n'paired  his  father's  lines,  and  aeemcd  to 
be  determined  to  maintain  this  post. 

CjDsar,  having  lain  for  some  days  within  five 
miles  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  an  eminence 
separated  from  the  camp  of  Phaniaces  only  by 
a  narrow  valley  sunk  lietween  steeo  banks.  .  He 
came  upon  this  ground  in  the  night,  and  l^egan 
to  intrench  himself  as  usual,  having  a  jiarty  un- 
der arms  to  cover  the  workmen.  As  at  break  of 
day  the  greater  part  of  his  army  appcare«l  to  be 
at  work,  this  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  attack  them ;  and  Pharnact^s  began  to  form 
for  this  purpose.  CaBsar,  imajrining  that  he  only 
meant  to  give  an  alarm,  and  to  mterrupt  his  work- 
men ;  even  after  he  was  in  motion,  did  not  order 
the  legions  to  desist  frorti  their  work,  nor  to  arm : 
but  seeing  him  descend  into  the  valley,  and  at- 
tempt to  pass  it  in  the  face  of  his  advanced  guard, 
he  sounded  to  arms,  and  was  scarcely  formed 
when  the  enemy  had  passed  both  banks  of  the 
Tale  to  attack  him. 

The  troops  of  Phamaces  began  the  action  with 
an  ardour  that  was  suited  to  the  boldness  with 
which  they  had  advanced ;  and  Caesar's  contempt 
of  their  designs  had  nearly  exposed  him  to  a  de- 
feat But  the  action,  which  was  doubtful  every 
where  else,  was  decided  by  the  veterans  of  the 
sixth  legion,  before  whom  the  enemy  began  to 
give  way,  hurried  with  pt«cipitation  down  the 
declivity,  and  fell  into  a  general  rout  Phar- 
naccs  fied  with  a  few  attendants,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken.'  This  victory  gave  Csesar 
an  opportunity  to  compare  his  own  glories  with 
those  of  Sylla,  of  Luculius,  and  of  Pompey ;  and 
was  on  this  account,  probably,  re^^arded  by  him 
with  singular  pleasure.  "  How  cheap  is  fame," 
he  said,  "  when  obtained  by  fighting  agiiinst  such 
an  enemy?"*  And  ip  the  triumphs  which  he 
afterwards  led  in  the  sequel  of  these  wars,  the 
trophies  of  this  particular  victory  were  distin- 
guislied  by  lalx^ls,  containing  these  words,  "I 
came,  I  saw,  I  vanquished,"' 

From  the  peculiar  ostentation  of  the  ease  with 
which  this  victory  was  obtained,  appearing  to 
Cffirtar  as  a  measure  of  his  own  superiority  to 
Sylla  and  Pompey,  we  may  suspect  that  vanity, 
not  less  than  ambition,  was  the  spring  of  that 
emulation  from  which  he  had  raised  such  a  flame 
in  the  empire.*  Having,  by  this  defeat,  extin- 
guished all  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  Phar- 
naces,  he  restored  Domitius  Calvisius  to  his  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  and  to  a  general  inspection 
of  affairs  in  Asia.  This  province,  which  had 
furnished  a  principal  supply  to  the  public  reve- 
nue of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune 
of  Roman  adventurers,  was  now  made  to  pay 
large  contributions  in  name  of  arrears  of  wnat 
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had  been  promised  to  Pompey,  or  ^f  forfeiture 
for  oftences  committed  against  the  victorious 
party. 

Cfflsar,  having  issued  his  orders  for  the  contri- 
butions to  be  levied  in  Asia,  set  out  by  Galatia 
and  Bithynia  towanls  Greece,  in  his  way  to 
Italy  ;  he  landed  at  Tarentum,  having  been  near 
two  years  absent  from  Rome.  Many  citizens  had 
waited  near  twelve  months  at  Brundui^ium,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  his  coming,  and  under 
great  uncertainty  of  the  reception  they  were  to 
meet  with.  Cicero,  being  ot  this  number,  set 
out  for  Turentum  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Ciesar's 
arrival,  and  met  him  on  the  road.  When  he 
presented  hhnself,  Ctesar  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage, received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  and 
continued  to  walk  and  to  discourse  with  him 
aside  for  some  time.  There  is  no  particular  ac- 
count of  what  pa.sscd  between  them  in  this  con- 
versation. On  the  part  of  Cicero,  probably,  were 
stated  the  reasons  which  he  assigns,  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  for  his  conduct  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  bearing,  that  he  had  been  averse  to  the 
war,  that  he  thought  the  republic  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  the  victory  of  either  party,  and  that  he 
joined  Pompey,  more  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  others,  than  decided  in  his  own.^  Under  these 
impressions,  though  courted  by  Cicsar,  who 
wished  to  have  the  credit  of  his  name  ui  support 
of  the  measures  now  to  be  taken  at  Rome,  he 
chose  to  withdraw  to  a  life  of  retirement,  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  Uterary  amusements  and  studies. 
At  tills  time  he  probably  composed  most  of  his 
writings  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  as  he  did 
some  time  afterwards  those  which  are  termed  his 
philosophical  works.^ 

Ciesar  arrived  at  Rome  in  the 
U.  C.  706.  end  of  the  year  seven  hundred  and 
a  Jul  Ctuar  ***  °^  '^®  Roman  era,  in  which  he 
JV.  JEmUua  '  ^^  \iceTk  named  a  second  time  dic- 
Lepidua.  tator.  This  year,  as  has  been  re- 
lated, he  had  passed  chiefly  in 
Egypt  Being  elected,  together  with  M.  jKird- 
lius,  consul  for  the  following  year,  he  applied 
himself,  for  a  little  time,  in  the  capacity  of  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  affairs  of  state;  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  which  had 
been  disturbed  In  his  alisence,  and  to  wipe  away 
the  reproach  which  the  levities  of  Antony  had 
brought  on  his  party.  He  stifled  the  unreason- 
able hopes  of  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  with 
which  Dolabella  had  fiattereil  the  more  profligate 
part  of  the  community.  He  told  the  people,  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  himself  was  a  debtor ;  that 
he  had  expended  his  fortune  in  the  pubUc  service, 
and  was  still  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose.  With  respect  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  city,  and  the  ca4«  of  insolvent  debtors,  he 
revived  the  laws  which  he  himself  had  procured, 
about  two  vears  before,  in  his  way  from  Spain  to 
Epirus.  £iut  while  he  appeared  to  be  intent  on 
these  particulars,  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  to  meet  the  war  which  the 
remains  or  the  ancient  senate  and  of  the  republi- 
can party  were  resuming  against  him  in  Africa. 

Tnis  province,  in  which  Varus,  supported  by 
the  king  of  Numidia,  had  been  hitherto  able  to 
keep  his  station  as  an  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth, was  now  become  the  sole  or  the  principal 
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refuge  of  the  republican  party.  Three  hundred 
citizens,  many  of  them  senators,  and  exiles  from 
Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in  that  ^irovince,  had  as- 
sembled at  Utica,  and  conaidenng  every  other 
part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  usurpation,  stated  themselves  as  the  onlj 
free  remains  of  the  Roman  republic;  held  their 
meetiuj^  in  the  capacity  of  senate  and  people; 
authorized,  under  these  titles,  the  levies  that  were 
made  in  the  province,  and  contributed  largely  to 
supply  the  expense  of  the  war.  Many  officers 
of  name  and  of  rank,  Labienus,  Afranius,  Pe- 
treius,  as  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato,  with  all  the 
remains  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck  at  Phar- 
salia,  were  now  ready  to  renew  the  war  on  this 
ground.  The  name  of  Scipio  was  reckoned 
ominous  of  success  in  Africa,  and  that  of  Cato, 
even  if  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  present  con- 
test wore  unknown,  was  held  a  sufficient  mark 
to  distinguish  the  side  of  justice,  and  the  cause 
of  the  republic. 

These  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a 
considerable  force  at  sea,  and  havin?  access  to 
all  the  ports,  not  only  of  Africa,  but  likewise  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  had  furnished  them- 
selves plentifully  with  ail  the  necessaries  for  war.* 
They  had  mustered  ten  legions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  astablishment  of  that  time,  may  have 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  Roman  foot.  They 
had  twenty  thousand  African  horse,  a  great  body 
of  archers  and  sUngers,  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  elephants.  They  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  king  of  Numidia,  who,  to  the  established 
character  of  his  countrymen  for  stratagem  and 
valour,  joined  the  glory  of  his  late  victory  over 
Curio;  and  was  8up[x>.sed  to  muster,  at  this 
time,  besides  numerous  bodies  of  horse,  of  arch- 
ers, of  sUngers,  and  a  great  troop  of  elephants, 
thirty  thousand  foot,  armed  and  marshalled,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  le- 
gion.2 

The  army  already  in  Africa,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Pompey, 
who  were  lately  arrived  from  Macedonia,  were 
willing,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  have  placed 
Cato  at  their  head.  But  the  established  order 
of  the  commonwealth,  for  which  all  the  party 
.contended,  requiring  that  Scipio,  who  was  of 
consular  rank,  should  have  the  preference,  Cato, 
who  had  no  more  than  the  ranli  of  prietor,  and 
who  could  not  be  accessary  to  the  infringement 
of  any  established  or  constitutional  form,  declined 
the  command.  By  this  circumstance  we  are  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  to  judge  how  fiir  the 
military  abilities  of  this  great  man  kept  pace  with 
his  integrity,  judgment,  and  courage,  in  civU  and 
political  affairs. 

Scipio  being  the  officer  of  hishest  rank  in  Uie 
Tepublican  p^y,  and  having  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  notwithstanding  that  the 
coasts  of  Ital^y  were  exposed  to  his  attempts,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  condition  of  Cssar 
himself,  if  his  situation  at  Alexandria  had  been 
known,  ?ave  sufficient  opportunities  for  enter- 
prise, tooK  all  his  measures  for  a  defensive  war. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affidrs  in  Africa  when 
Cssar,  who,  with  all  his  military  character  and 
authority,  frequently  experienced  the  difficulty 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Izii.  c.  5. 
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of  commanding  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  taught 
to  divest  themselves  of  civil  principle,  or  regard 
to  public  duty,  was  likely  to  perish  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  own  army,  and  to  end  his  career  by  the 
swords  which  he  himself  had  whetted  against 
the  republic. 

The  legions,  which  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey 
had  been  ordered  into  Italy,  liccoming  insolent  in 
the  possession  of  a  military  power  which  they 
saw  was  to  be  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  feeling  their  own  importance, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  their  lea<]cr,  would 
not  be  commanded  by  subordinate  officers ;  nor 
did  they,  on  the  return  of  Casar  himself,  discon- 
tinue habits  of  disorder  and  license  which  they 
had  some  time  indulged.     Being  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,   from  whence  it  waa 
expected  they  should  embark  for  Africa,  they 
decamped  without  orders,  and  marched  towanls 
Rome ;  paid  no  regard  to  the  authority  of  Sallust, 
who,  in  the  capacity  of  pra*tor,  with  which  he 
had  been  vested  by  Cajsar,  endeavoured  to  stop 
them,  killed  many  officers  and  persons  of  rant 
who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  and  threw  the  city 
into  ?reat  consternation.     On  the  approach  o? 
this  formidable  body,  Ca?8ar  hunseli  is  said  to 
have  wavere<]  in  his  resolution.     He  had  soma 
troops  attending  his  person,  and  there  was  a  le» 
gion  which  Antony  had  stationed  in  the  city  on 
occasion  of  the  late  commotions.    With  these  he 
at  lirst  proposed  to  meet  and  resist  the  mutiny ; 
but  he  recollected,  that  even  these  troo{)6  might 
be  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  disobedience, 
and  that  if  he  were  not  able  to  command  by  his 
authority,  and  were  forced  to  draw  the  sword 
against  his  own  army,  the  whole  foundations  of 
the  power  he  had  erected  must  fail.     While  he 
was  a^tated  by  these  reflections,  he  sent  an  of- 
ficer with  orders  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  the 
mutinous  legions  advanced  1    This  officer  waa 
told,   "That  they  would  explain  themselves  to 
Csesar."     Having  this  answer,  and  expecting 
their  arrival  at  the  gates,  he  chose  that  they 
should  appear  to  do  by  his  permission,  what  they 
were  likely  to  do  without  it ;  he  therefore  sent 
them  another  message,  informing  them  that  tbej 
had  his  leave  to  enter  the  city  with  their  arms. 
They  accordingly  came  in  a  body,  and  took  poe- 
session  of  the  field  of  Mars.    There,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  they  were  received  by 
Cssar  himself  in  person.  -Being  raised  on  a  con- 
spicuous place,  they  crowded  around  him ;  and, 
from  many  different  quarters  at  once,  complained 
of  the  scanty  rewards  which  they  had  received,' 
enumerated  their  services  and  the  hardships  they 
luid  sufiiered,  and  with  one  voice  demanded  their 
instant  discharge.    Cssar  knowing  that  they 
only  meant  to  extort  some  concessions,  which 
they  hoped  the  consideration  of  the  war,  which 
was  still  impending  in  Africa,  would  oblige  him 
to  make ;  that  they  were  far  from  wishing  to  be 
dismissed,  or  to  resign  those  arms  to  which  they 
ow»l  their  own  consequence,  and  on  which  they 
grounded  their  present  presumption,  affected  to 
comply  with  their  request,  owned  that  their  de- 
mand was  highly  reasonable;  adding,  that  the 
ser\'ice  for  which  they  had  been  hitherto  retained 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  he  was  sensible 
they  wore  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  contend  with 
new  fatigues. 
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Caesar,  in  conclu£ng  a  speech  which  he  made 
to  this  purpose,  employed  the  appellatioD  of 
Quirites^  or  fellow  citizens;  and  observed  how 
proper  it  wan,  that  all  who  had  served  out  the  le- 

f.il  time  ahoulil  receive  the  accustomed  dismission. 
n  speaking  these  words,  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
ppneral  crv,  tliat  they  were  no  duirites,  but  sol- 
diers, willing  to  serve.  It  is  alleged,  that  the 
name  of  Roman  citizens,*  though  the  most  re- 
spectable form  of  address  in  the  political  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  carried  contempt  to  these 
military  adventurers,  and  insinuated  a  state  of  de- 
gradation from  that  in  which  they  affected  to 
stand.  An  officer  who  was  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion, or  who  wished  to  improve  this  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Ciesar,  desired  to  be  heard ;  made 
an  apology  for  what  was  past,  and  oflered  to 
pledge  himself  for  the  duty  and  future  obedience 
of  the  troops.  Ho  was  answered  by  Cajsar, 
That  the  services  of  this  army  were  now  of  little 
mompnt  to  him ;  that  as  they  desired  their  dis- 
mission, while  by  their  own  conlcssion  they  were 
yet  in  condition  to  serve,  he  had  t^iken  his  resolu- 
tion, and  should  in^tuntly  dismiss  them  with  the 
usual  rewards.  "  No  man,"  he  said,  "  shall  com- 
plain that  in  time  of  need  I  employed  him,  and 
now  at  my  ease  forget  the  reward  that  is  due  to 
him.  Such  as  continue  in  the  service  until  the 
public  tranquillity  is  fully  restored  shall  have  set- 
tlements in  land  ;  such  as  have  received  promises 
of  money  at  any  time  during  the  war,  shall  be 
paid  now,  or  in  a  little  time  hereafter  with  in- 
terest." He  concluded,  however,  with  saying, 
"  That  as  he  asked  no  man  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice, so  he  should  not  reject  the  duty  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  abide  by  their  colours;  that  he 
owed  this  mdulgence  to  their  present  requests, 
and  to  their  merit  on  former  occasions."  The 
whole  with  one  voice  desired  to  be  comprehended 
in  tliis  act  of  indulgence,  and  went  headlong  into 
all  the  extremes  of  submission,  as  they  had  lately 
gone  into  every  excess  of  disorder  and  insolence. 
Csssar  was  thus  again  in  full  possession  of  his 
power;  but  he  did  not" venture  to  punish  the  au- 
thors of  the  mutiny.  It  was  safer  to  reward  such 
as  were  conspicuous  in  any  particular  merit ;  he 
therefore  selected  a  few  to  be  distinguished  by 
immerliate  eifects  of  his  bounty,  and  put  the  re- 
mainder in  motion  towards  Africa,  where  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  future  re- 
wards and  the  pardon  of  past  offences ;  and  where 
they  might  spend  against  enemies  that  fury  which, 
at  every  interval  ot  leisure  to  recollect  their  pre- 
tensions and  their  consequence,  they  were  so 
likely  to  turn  against  their  leader.* 

The  year  was  now,  according  to  the  vulgar 
computation  at  Rome,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
usual  intercalations  beinff  neglected,  nominally 
advanced  to  tiie  middle  ot  December,  but  was  in 
reality  little  past  the  autumnal  equinox,^  or  was 
in  the  end  of  September,  when  Caesar,  having 
made  the  proper  arrangements  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  manner  related,  appeased  the  mutiny  which 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  army,  was  a^ain 
in  motion  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  The 
season  which  was  thought  unfit  for  operations  at 
sea,  and  which  had  actually  forced  his  antagonist's 
ships  into  port,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  wished 
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for  to  effect  his  passage  into  that  province.  He 
knew  that  the  enemy's  fleet  could  not  continue 
to  cruize  for  any  time  to  observe  his  motions ;  and 
that  he  might  escape  them  with  the  advantage  of 
a  favourable  wind,  ne  had  chosen  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  the  same  season,  two  years  before, 
to  transport  his  army  into  Macedonia  against 
Pompey,  who  trusting  to  the  numbers  and  vigi- 
lance of  his  fleet,  sufiered  himself  to  be  surpris^, 
and  to  be  dispossessed  of  a  country  which  he  oc- 
cupied with  so  superior  a  force.  Cffisar  having 
gained  so  much  on  that  occasion,  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  now  made  war  with  many  accu- 
mulated advantages  of  reputation  and  power, 
which  increased  nis  boldness,  and  facilitated  his 
success. 

Having  ordered  troops  and  shipping  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  Italy  to  assemble  at  Lilly baeum, 
from  whence  he  hail  the  shortest  passage  to 
Africa,  he  himself  arrived  there  on  what  was  no- 
minally the  seventeenth  of  December,  but  in 
reality  no  more  than  the  thirtieth  of  September ; 
and  although  he  found  no  more  of  his  army  ar- 
rived than  one  legion,  or  five  thousand  men,  of 
the  new  levies,  and  six  hundred  horse,  he  ordered 
these,  notwithstanding,  to  embark  on  board  such 
ships  as  were  then  in  the  harbour ;  and  if  the 
wind  had  served,  would  have  instantly  sailed, 
even  with  this  small  force,  trusting  that  he  might 
be  able  to  surprise  some  port  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  prepare  a  safe  landing-place  for  the 
troops  thai  were  to  follow.  But  while  he  con- 
tinued wind-bound  at  Lillybreum,  he  was  joined 
successively  by  a  number  of  legions,  which  he 
ordered  to  embark  as  fast  as  they  arrived  ;  and, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  with  the 
first  fair  wind  that  served,  sent  the  transports  to 
lie  under  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Being  in  this  state  of  readiness  with  six  le- 
gions, or  almut  thirty  thousand  foot,  together 
with  two  thousand  horse ;  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  on  the  twenty -eighth  of  December,  or,  as  it 
is  computed,  on  the  twelfth  of  Octolier,  he  him- 
self went  on  board,  and  leaving  orders  for  the 
troops  that  were  still  in  motion  towards  LilW- 
bsum  to  follow  liim  without  delay,  he  set  sail  for 
the  nearest  land  in  Africa.  Not  knowing  of  any 
port  to  which  he  might  securely  repair,  he  could 
not,  as  usual,  assign  a  place  of  general  resort  in 
case  of  separation,  and  only  gave  orders  to  the 
fleet  to  keep  close  together;  and  deferred  the 
choice  of  a  landing-place  till  after  he  should  have 
observed  the  coast,  and  seen  in  what  part  of  it  the 
enemy  were  least  guarded  against  a  descent 
Soon  after  he  got  to  sea  a  storm  arose,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet;  he  himself,  with  the  ships 
that  still  kept  him  company,  alter  being  tossed 
four  days  in  a  passage  of  no  more  than  twenty 
leagues^  got  under  the  land  of  the  promontory  of 
Mercury,  and  from  thence,  to  avoid  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  which  were  stationed  near  Utica  and 
round  the  bay  of  Carthage,  steered  to  the  south- 
ward. 

The  coast  of  Africa,  from  this  cape  or  promon- 
tory to  the  bottom  of  the  great  Syrtes,  over  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  two  hundred  miles, 
extends  directly  to  the  south.  It  abounds  with 
considerable  towns,  which,  on  account  of  their 
commerce',  were  anciently  called  the  Emporis; 
and  by  their  wealtli,  tempting  the  rapacity  both 
of  the  Numidians  and  of  the  Carthagmians, 
were  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  these 
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powers.  Adrumetnm  lay  on  one  side  of  a  spa- 
cious bay,  bounded  by  the  head  of  Clupea  on  the 
north,  and  that  of  Vada  on  the  south.  The 
southern  coast  of  this  bay  contained,  besides 
Adrumetum,  the  following  seaports:  Ruspina, 
Lcptis,  and  Thapsus ;  the  bay  itself  extemiing 
from  the  first  of  these  places  to  the  last  about 
thirty-six  miles.  Scipio  had  secured  Adrumetum 
and  Thapsus,  being  the  extremity  of  this  line, 
with  considerable  forces.  In  order  to  render  the 
province  unfit  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  he 
nad  laid  waste  the  country,  and  had  collected  all 
the  provisions  and  forage  into  these  and  other 
places  of  strenifTth  for  the  use  of  his  own  army. 

Considius  bemg  stationed  at  Adrumetum  with 
two  lecfions,  and  v  irgilius  with  a  proper  force  at 
Thapsus,  the  ports  of  Ruspina  and  Leptis,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  inland  towns,  were  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  their  own  inhabitants.  But 
these,  on  account  of  the  general  devastations 
lately  committed  by  order  of  Scipio,  were  ex- 
tremely disalTected  to  his  party,  and  inclined  to 
fovour'any  enemy  against  him.' 

Cato  was  stationed  at  Ulica  as  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  centre  of  all  their  re- 
sources, and  the  seat  of  their  councils. 

Scipio  had  collected  the  main  body  of  his  army 
near  to  the  same  place,  supposed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  any  att«mpt  that  might  be  made 
from  Italy. 

Labienus  and  Petreius  had  separate  bodies,  at 
proper  stations,  to  guard  the  inlets  of  the  coast 
round  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  were  so  disposed 
of,  that  they  could  easily  join  and  cross  over  land 
to  the  bay  of  Adrumetum  upon  any  alarm  of  an 
enemy,  from  that  side. 

Varus  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet.  He  had 
kept  the  sea  during  summer  and  on  the  approach 
of  autumn,  but  had  then  withdrawn  to  Utica, 
and  laid  up  his  ships  for  the  8tf)rmy  season. 

Caesar,  nowever,  according  to  his  custom  of 
taking  opportunities  when  his  enemies  were  likely 
to  be  off  their  guard,  venturing  to  sea,  even  in 
this  season,  seems  to  have  had  no  information  to 
direct  him  on  his  approach  to  the  coast,  besides 
the  general  report  that  the  enemy  were  strongest 
and  most  to  be  avoided  in  the  bay  of  Carthi^e. 
In  this  belief  he  passed  the  headlands  of  Clupea 
and  Neapolis,  and  stood  in  to  the  bay  of  Adru- 
metum. Being  seen  from  the  shore,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cn.  Piso  from  Clupea,  with  three  thou- 
sand Numidian  horse,  and  was  received  at  Adru- 
metum by  Considius,  with  a  force  greatly  superior 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  brought  to  the  coast. 
But  so  little  had  he  attended  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  or  so  much  was  he  determined  to 
brave  it,  that  he  landed  near  Adru- 

N.  C.  6.  metum  on  the  nominal  first  of  Janu- 
Jul.  Gnar  *7»  ^'  about  the  middle  of  October, 
Dietat.  3(m  ^'^th  three  thousand  foot  and  a  hun- 
M.  JRmiL  dred  and  fifty  horse.  This  hazard- 
^i^M,  M  ous  step  his  hi^h  reputation  seemed 
^'  to  require  or  to  justify.     The  enemy 

might  not  be  apprised  of  his  present 
weakness,  it  Ixiing  occasioned  by  the  accidental 
separation  of  his  licet.  They  were  likely  to  be 
awed  by  his  name,  and  to  remain  at  a  distance 
Ion  T  enough  to  let  him  be  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  Ills  army.  In  the  mean  time  he  supported  the 
courage  of  his  own  people,  by  nroceedmg  against 
the  enemy  with  his  usual  conndcnce. 

The  garrison  of  Adrumetum,  upon  this  sud- 


den appearance  of  a  force  which  came  to  attack 
them,  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and 
Considius,  instead  of  taking  measures  to  crush 
so  inferior  an  enemy  before  he  should  receive  any 
reinforcement,  thought  of  notliing  but  how  to 
secure  himself  from  surprise;  shut  his  gates, 
manned  his  walls,  and  placed  all  the  troops  under 
his  command  at  their  posts  of  alarm.  Casar,  to 
confirm  him  in  this  disposition,  sent  him  a  Bum> 
mons  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  and  afterwards, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Piancus,  who  had  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Considius,  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  or  to  gain  him  by  an  insinuating  mes- 
sage ;  but  this  officer,  being  more  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  able 
general,  ordered  the  bearer  of  the  message  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  sent  the  letter  unopened  to 
Scipio. 

CiBsar  having  received  no  return  to  his  mes- 
sage, and  Bus[)ecting  that  his  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  commander  of  the  forces  at  Adrumetum 
might  betray  his  weakness,  after  only  one  nieht's 
stay  in  this  dangerous  situation,  determineo,  on 
(he  day  after  he  landed,  to  remove  to  some  place 
of  greater  security.  With  this  view  he  marched 
to  the  southward,  and  though  harassed  in  }asM 
rear  by  the  enemy's  horse,  continued  his  march 
without  any  considerable  interruption  or  lose. 
As  he  advanced  to  Ruspina,  a  deputation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  came  forward  to 
meet  him,  with  offers  of  every  accommodation  it 
was  in  their  power  to  supply,  and  of  an  imme- 
diate reception  into  their  town.  He  encamped 
one  night  under  their' walls ;  but  being  inclined 
to  see  more  of  the  coast,  and  not  being  in  con- 
dition to  divide  his  little  force,  he  preceded  with 
the  whole  to  Leptis.  Here  he  was  received  with 
equal  favour ;  and  having  entered  the  town,  took 
measures  to  protect  the  mbabitants  from  the  li- 
centiousness of  his  own  people. 

This  was  a  convenient  poet  for  the  reception 
of  his  transports ;  and  a  few  of  them  accordingly, 
having  some  cohorts  of  foot  and  troops  of  horse 
on  board,  it  being  now  the  third  day  after  he  him- 
self had  debarked,  or  about  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober, put  in  to  the  harbour  of  Leptis.  By  the 
repoit  of  persons  who  came  in  these  ships  he 
learnt,  that  numbera  of  the  fleet,  after  they  had 
parted  company,  appeared  to  be  steering  for 
Utica ;  a  course  by  which  they  must  either  run 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  lose  much  time 
before  they  could  correct  their  mistake,  or  recover 
their  way  to  the  southward. 

In  a  state  of  anxious  suspense,  occasioned  b^ 
these  circumstances,  Caesar  seems  to  have  deli- 
berated, whether  it  were  not  proper  for  him  again 
to  emlwrk ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  doubts^ 
probably,  though  under  pretence  of  the  want  ol^ 
forage,  be  still  kept  his  cavalry  on  board,  and 
with  great  difticufty  continued  to  supply  them 
with  fresh  water  from  the  land.  But  as  soon  as 
he  determined  to  keep  his  footing  in  Africa,  he 
landed  his  cavalry,  and  took  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  procure  supplies  of  provisions  by  sea- 
He  sent  back  the  empty  transports  to  receive  any 
troops  that  mi^ht  be  arrived  at  Lillybaeum,  anil 
ordered  ten  galleys  from  the  harbour  at  Leptis  to 
cruize  for  the  missing  ships  of  his  last  rmluirka- 
tion.  He  despatched  expresses  to  Sardinia  and 
other  maritime  provinces,  with  ordere  to  hasten 
the  reinforcements  of  troops  and  the  supplies  of 
provisions  which  were  expected  from  thence; 
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and  having  intelligence  "ftiat  the  enemy  had  flome 
magazines  in  the  island  of  Cercina,  near  the 
-coast  of  Africa,  he  sent  thither  Crispua  Sallustius, 
the  colebratcd  historian,  now  serving  in  his  army, 
1o  endeavour  to  secure  those  magazines  for  lus 
use. 

Being  determined  to  keep  both  the  ports  of 
RuMpina  and  Leptia,  which  the  enemy  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  to  him,  he  was  now,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  cohorts  which  joined  him  at  Leptis, 
in  condition  to  garrison  the  town  with  three 
thousand  men,  while  he  himself  returned  with 
the  remainder  of  those  who  were  landed,  to  keep 
his  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  Ruspina. 
This  place  being  unprovided  of  every  necessary 
for  the  support  of  a  garrison,  he  determined  to 
try  what  provisions  could  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  subsist  his  troop  till  they  could  be 
otherwise  supplied,  or  enabled  to  penetrate  &r- 
ther  into  the  country.  For  this  purpose  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  whole  of  his  little  army  to  forage, 
followed  bv  all  the  carriaffes  that  could  be  assem- 
bled, and  had  them  loadM  with  corn,  wood,  and 
other  necessaries,  to  form  some  species  of  maga- 
-ane  for  the  troops  he  intended  to  place  in  me 
town.  As  soon  as  he  had  effected  this  service, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to 
go  in  person  in  search  of  the  transports,  on  board 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  dis- 
persed. And  with  this  view  having  posted  ten 
cohorts  at  Ruspina,  he  himself,  with  the  seven 
others,  that  made  the  whole  of  his  strength  now 
on  shore,  went  down  to  the  harbour,  which  was 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  embarked  in 
the  night. 

The  troops  that  were  to  be  left  at  Ruspina, 
without  the  leader,  in  whom  their  confidence  was 
chiefly  reposed,  were  aware  of  their  danger ;  so 
few,  surrounded  with  numerous  armies  who 
were  likely  to  assemble  against  them.  They  had 
now  been  three  days  on  shore,  and  the  enemy 
had  full  time  to  be  apprised  of  their  situation  and 
of  their  weakness.  The  presence  of  their  gene- 
ral had  hitherto  supporte^l  tlieir  courage;  they 
relied  on  his  abilities  to  repair  the  effects  whether 
of  mistake  or  temerity ;  but  in  his  absence  they 
lost  all  hopes,  and  expected  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies. 

Ufpsar,  however,  fully  determined  to  put  to 
flea,  having  past  the  night  on  board,  still  continued 
at  anchor;  when  at  break  of  day  being  about  to 
woijili,  some  vessels  came  in  sight,  and  were 
known  to  be  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  he  so  anx- 
iously looked  for.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
other  ships  which  appeared  successively,  and 
brouijht  him  the  greater  part  of  the  six  legions 
with  which  he  had  originally  sailed  from  Lilly- 
baeum.  Being  thus  prevented  in  his  intended 
excursion,  he  returnr<}  to  Ruspina,  and  took  post 
between  the  town  and  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appears,  that  Labienus 
and  Pt'treiu^(,  c-ommanding  the  horse  and  light 
troops  of  Scipio's  army,  in  the  angle  that  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  of  Clupea,  between  the  bays 
of  Carthage  and  Adrumetum,  having  intelli- 
gen<'e  th:it  Caesar  was  landed,  with  the  utmost 
diii'jfenr*!  asseml^Ied  their  forces,  and  marched  to- 
wards tlie  cjfLst  from  which  they  had  received 
the  alarm. 

Cajsar  had  taken  a  defensive  station  behind  the 
town  of  Ruspin>t,  the  place  whicfi  he  chose  for 
the  resort  and  safe  reception  of  his  convoys  and , 


reinforcements  by  sea ;  but  he  was  far  from  limit- 
ing his  plan  of  operations  to  the  defence  of  this 
place.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  his  land- 
mg,  although  by  his  own  account  he  had  yet  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  alarm  he  had  given,  and 
marched  from  Ruspina  with  a  body  of  thirty  co- 
horts, or  about  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  four 
hundred  horse,  to  penetrate  into  the  country  to 
observe  its  situation,  or  to  extend  the  source  of 
his  supplies.  After  he  had  begun  his  march  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  about  three  miles  from  his 
camp,  the  parties  that  were  advanced  before  him 
fell  back  on  the  main  body,  and  informed  him 
that  thej  had  been  in  «ght  of  an  enemy.  Soon 
after  this  report  clouds  of  dust  began  to  rise  from 
the  plain,  and  about  noon  an  army  appeared  in 
order  of  battle.  To  observe  them  miore  nearly, 
Ciesax^  after  he  had  made  the  signal  for  the  co- 
horts to  form,  and  to  be  covered  with  their  hel- 
mets, went  forward  with  a  small  party  to  view 
the  enemy.  He  saw  bodies  of  cavalry  in  every 
part  of  the  field ;  and  from  the  imperfect  view 
which  could  be  had  of  them,  as  the  air  was 
clouded  with  dust,  he  supposed  their  line  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  hone.  He  thought  himself  secure 
against  such  an  enemy,  provid^  he  could  suffi- 
ciently extend  his  front  and  cover  his  flanks ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  divided  his  small  body  of 
horse  to  tne  right  and  the  left ;  and  that  he  might 
not  be  outlinec^  diminished  the  depth  to  increase 
the  length  of  his  ordinary  colunm.  In  making 
this  di8][)osition,  however,  he  had  mistaken  the 
enemy's  force;  it  did  not  consist,  as  he  supposed, 
entirely  of  cavalry,  but  of  troops  of  horse  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  bodies  of  foot,  and  he 
had  not  observed  tliat  considerable  detachments 
were  sent  under  cover  of  the  hills  to  turn  his 
flanks,  and  fall  upon  his  rear. 

Under  these  disadvantages  on  the  part  of  Cae- 
sar, the  action  began  in  front  by  a  scattered 
charge  of  the  Numidian  horse,  who  came  in 
souadrons  from  the  intervals  at  which  they  were 
placed  among  the  infantry,  and  advancing  at 
full  gallop,  threw  their  javelins  and  darts,  and 
presently  retired  to  their  former  situation.  In 
this  retreat,  under  cover  of  the  infantry  whose 
intervals  they  occupied,  they  instantly  ralliecd 
and  prepared  to  repeat  the  cluirge. 

While  Csesar's  infantry  was  occupied  in  front 
with  this  unexpected  mode  of  attack,  his  horse 
were  defeated  on  the  wings ;  and  the  enemy,  in 
consequence  of  the  dis}X)sition  they  had  made, 
were  already  on  his  right  and  left,  even  began  to 
close  on  his  rear,  and,l)y  the  superiority  of  their 
numbers,  were  enabled  to  continue  the  impres- 
sion they  made  on  every  side ;  his  men  giving 
way,  to  shun  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy, 
were  pressed  from  the  flanks  to  the  centre,  ao  that 
they  were  forced  into  a  circle,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  front  or  rear,  and  were  galled  with  s 
continual  discharge  of  missiles,  which  did  great 
execution.* 

Csesar,  who  so  far  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
surprised  and  overreached,  in  this  difficult  situa- 
tion, took  the  benefit  of  that  confidence  which  his 
known  ability  and  presence  of  mind  ever  pro- 
cured him  from  his  troops.  Recollecting  that 
the  enemy  must  have  weakened  their  line  in 


1  Cicsaris  copiiB  in  orbem  compnlsis,  intra  caneellos 
omnes  coajecti  pugnare  cogebantur. 
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every  part,  by  attempting  to  stretch  it  over  so 
great  a  circumference,  he  prevailed  on  his  legions 
agnin  to  extend  their  ranks,  ordered  the  cohorts 
to  face  alternately  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and 
making  a  front  in  both  directions,  charged  tlie 
enemy  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  drove  them  in 
both  ways  to  a  distance  from  the  ground.  With- 
out attempting,  however,  to  improve  his  advan- 
tage, or  to  urge  the  pursuit,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  enemy's  night  to  eifect  his  own  retreat, 
an^  fell  back  to  the  camp  behind  Ruspina,  from 
which  he  had  moved  in  the  morning. 

The  snecdy  march  of  Lahienus  and  Petreius, 
from  a  distance  which  could  not  be  leas  than 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  accomplished  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  adcr  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  and 
their  disposition'  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  numbers  and  m  inner  of  fight- 
innr,  was  able  and  spirilnd.  But  the  event  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  use  of  mere  missile 
weapons  in  the  open  phin,  against  troo{>s  who 
are  armed  ani  disciplined  for  close  fight,  although 
it  may  harass  and  distress  an  enemy,  cannot 
have  any  derisive  effect 

In  abuit  three  diys  after  this  encounter,  Ciesar 
had  intelJifrpncc  that  Scipio  himself  was  advanc- 
ing with  the  whole  force  of  his  infantry,  consist- 
ing of  eight  legions,  or  about  forty  thousand  men, 
and  four  thousand  regular  horse :  an  army  which 
he  was  not  in  condition  to  opj)ose  in  the  field, 
and  which  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  usual 

Eractice,  to  ado,)t  a  plan  of  defence.  Ruspina 
ly  along  the  co.ist,  and  at  tlie  diiitance  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore.  As  his  army  lay  behind 
the  town ;  covering  part  of  the  space  between  it 
and  the  sea  with  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  he 
threw  up  an  mtrenchment  from  his  camp  on  one 
8i(ie,  and  from  the  end  of  the  town  on  the  other, 
quite  to  the  shore :  so  that,  by  means  of  the  town 
in  front,  the  fortifications  of  his  camp  and  thes6 
lines  in  fiank,  the  whole  space  between  Ruspina 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  works.  And  the 
harbour  was  thus  secured  from  any  attempts  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  man  and  defend  these 
fortifications,  he  landed  his  engines  from  the  gal- 
leys, and  brought  the  mariners  to  serve  them  on 
shore. 

The  choice  of  tliis  situation,  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  place,  exposed  to  be  deprived  of  any  com- 
munication with  the  country,  might,  in  case  the 
enemy  had  seized  their  advantage,  or  in  case  the 
reinforcements  which  Caesar  haul  expected  from 
the  sea,  had  by  any  accident  been  long  delayed, 
have  expose<l  nim  to  the  greatest  calamities.  He 
himself  would  not  have  neglected  to  hem  in  an 
enemy  so  posted  with  a  line  of  circumvallation ; 
but  the  undertaking  was  too  vast  for  those  who 
were  opjwsed  to  him,  and  he  was  suffered  in  safety 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  and  to 
collcL't  some  immediate  supply  of  provisions  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  to  receive 
convoys  which  he  had  ordered  from  every  mari- 
time province. 

While  Csesar  remained  in  this  post,  Scipio  ar- 
rived at  Adrumetum,  and  having  halted  there  a 
few  days,  joined  Labienus  and  Petreius  in  the 
station  they  had  chosen,  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Ruspina.  'i'heir  cavalry  iriunediately 
overran  t!ie  country,  and  interrupted  thesujiplies 
which  (J.crftir  derived  from  thenee.  The  space 
be  had  i.ii'l^jJ  within  his  entrenchments  being 
alHiiit  six  sjiure  miles,  was  soon  exhausted  even 


of  forage  or  pasture,  and  his  hoTaes  nduoed  to 
feed  on  sea  weed,  which  was  steeped  in  freah 
water,  in  order  to  puige  it  aa  much  aa  poaaible  of 
its  salt. 

To  encourage  the  hopes  which  Scipio  enter- 
tained from  all  these  circumstances,  the  king  of 
Numidia,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  on  the 
march,  and  likely  to  join  him  before  Cesar  coukl 
receive  any  considerable  addition  to  his  present 
force ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  conae- 
quence  of  this  junction,  if  it  had  really  taikeik 
pkice,  it  was  delayed  for  some  time  by  one  of 
those  strokes  of  fortune  to  which  human  foresight 
cannot  extend.  Publius  Sitius,  a  Roman  citizen, 
who  had  been  an  accomplice  with  Catiline  in 
his  designs  against  the  republic,  and  who,  on  this 
account,  had  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman 
power,  had  assembled  a  band  of  warriors  or  law- 
less banditti,  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  him- 
self of  consequence  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
was  admitted  successively  to  join  the  forces  of 
different  princes  in  that  quarter.  Being  now  in 
the  service  of  Bogud,  king  of  Mauritania,  and 
being  disposed  to  court  the  favour  of  Cssar,  or 
hoping  to  make  his  peace  at  Rome  by  means  of  & 
person  so  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
state,  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Mauritania  tu 
take  advantage  of  Juba's  absence,  and  with  such 
troops  as  he  had  then  on  foot,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Numidia.  Juba  being  about  to  join 
Scipio  near  Ruspina,  when  the  news  of  this  in- 
vasion of  his  own  onintry  overtook  him,  found 
himself  obliged  not  only  to  return  on  his  march, 
but  to  call  off  from  his  allies  great  part  of  the 
Numidion  light  troops,  who  were  already  in  their 
camp. 

Scipio,  though  thus  disappointed  of  the  great 
accession  of  force  which  he  expected  to  receive 
by  the  junction  of  Juba,  and  though  even  some- 
what reduced  in  his  former  nuinl)erfis  still  con- 
tinued to  act  on  the  oflensive ;  and  in  order  to 
brave  his  enemy,  and  to  receive  some  species  of 
triumph  from  supposed  offers  of  battle,  rejicatedly 
formed  his  army  on  the  plain  between  the  two 
camps.  In  repeating  these  operations,  he  ad- 
vanced still  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ciesar's  en- 
trenchments, and  seemed  to  threaten  his  camp 
with  an  attack.  In  return  to  this  insult,  or  to 
take  off  its  effects,  Cesar,  knowing  the  strength 
of  his  works,  affected  to  hear  of  the  enemy's  ap- 

Jiroach  with  inditlerence,  and  without  moving 
rom  his  tent,  cave  orders  for  the  ordinary  guards, 
which  lay  witnout  the  intrenchments,  not  to  bo 
discomposed,  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy  approached 
them,  to  retire  behind  the  parapet  with  the  ut- 
most deliberation ;  and  Scipio,  upon  this  recep- 
tion, when  seemingly  most  bent  on  assaulting  the 
lines,  being  satisfied  as  usual  vviih  this  display  of 
his  superiority,  returned  to  his  camp. 

During  these  operations,  and  while  Juba  waa 
still  detained  in  Numidia  by  the  diversion  which 
Sitius  had  occasioned  in  his  kingdom,  Cesar  had 
frequent  deserters  from  the  African  army,  and 
received  deputations  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  professions  of  attachment  to  him- 
self as  the  relation  of  Marius,  whose  memory 
was  still  recent  and  popular  in  that  province. 
Among  these  advances,  which  were  made  to  him 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  he  had  a  message 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Acilla,  a  place  situated 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  equally  dis- 
tant from  Adrumetum  and  from  Ruspma,  offer- 
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ing  to  come  under  his  potoction,  and  inviting 
him  to  tftke  possession  of  their  town.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  place,  like  most  other  towns  of  the 
province,  were  extremely  disafTected  to  Scipio 
on  account  of  the  severities  which  he  exercised, 
by  laying  waste  their  possessions  on  the  approach 
of  Cssar ;  and  as  they  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the 
same  measure,  they  were  desirous  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  against  him.  Caesar 
accepted  of  their  offer,  and  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  army,  who  turning  round  the  enemy's  flank, 
after  a  long  night's  march  entered  the  town  with- 
out opposition.  Considius  having  intelligence 
of  what  was  in  agitation  at  Acilla,  sent  a  detach- 
ment at  the  same  time  from  Adrumetum  to  se- 
cure the  place ;  but  coming  too  late,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  had  already  entered  the  town, 
brought  forward  some  more  forces  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dis- 
lodffe  them. 

While  CiBsar  was  thus  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend his  quarters  in  Africa,  and  to  enlarge  the 
source  of  his  subsistence,  Crispus  Sallustius  suc- 
ceeded in  the  design  upon  woich  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  and  was  able  to 
furnish  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions  from 
thence.  There  arrived  at  the  same  time  from 
AUienus,  at  Lillybseum,  a  large  convoy  and  flc^ 
of  transports,  having  on  board  two  entire  legions, 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,  together  with  eight 
hundr^  Grauliah  cavalry,  a  thousand  archers  and 
slingers,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions.  As 
soon  as  these  troops  were  landeu,  the  transports 
were  sent  back  to  Lilly baum,  in  order  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  army  which  was  still  ex- 
pected from  thence.  These  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements at  once  relieved  Caesar's  army  from 
the  distress  which  they  suffered ;  and  by  so  great 
an  accession  of  strength,  amounting  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  put  him  in  condition  to  break 
from  the  confinement  in  which  he  had  some  time 
remained,  and  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

The  first  object  upon  this  change  in  his  affidrs, 
was  to  seize  upon  some  rising  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ruspina,  which  Scipio  had 
neglected  to  occupy,  and  from  thence  to  pursue 
such  advantage  as  he  might  find  against  the  ene- 
my. For  this  purpose,  he  decamped  after  it  was 
dark,  on  the  supposed  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
or  tenth  of  November,  and  turning  by  the  shore 
round  the  town  of  Ruspina,  arriv^  in  the  night 
on  the  ground  which  he  intended  to  occupy. 
This  was  part  of  a  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to 
the  coast,  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  which,  on  the  north  of  Ruspina,  turns  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  round  a  plain  of 
about  fifteen  miles  extent  Near  the  middle  of 
this  plain  stood  the  town  of  Uzita,  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  marshy  tract,  which  is  formed  by  the 
water  of  some  nvulets  that  &11  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  spread  upon  the  plain  in  that  place. 
Scipio  had  posted  a  garrison  in  the  town,  and 
had  occupied  the  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  am- 
phitheatre bejond  the  marsh,  but  had  neglected 
the  heights,  or  which  Caesar  now  took  possession. 
It  seems,  that  on  these  heights  there  remained  a 
number  of  towers,  or  a  species  of  castles  con- 
structed by  the  natives  in  the  course  of  their  own 
wars.  In  these  Cssar  was  furnished  with  a  num- 
ber of  separate  lodgments^  which  he  joined  by  lines, 
in  order  to  continue  his  communication  with  the 
camp  he  had  left,  and  with  the  port  of  Ruspina. 


He  had,  in  one  night,  made  a  eonsiderable 
progress  in  these  woriu,  and  being  observed  at 
day-break,  Scipio,  in  order  to  interrupt  him, 
advanced  into  the  plain,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle,  about  a  mile  in  the  front  of  his  own  en- 
campment. Cesar,  notwithstanding  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  did  not  at  first  tmnk  it  neces- 
sary to  interrupt  'his  works ;  but  Scipio  seeming 
to  come  forward  with  intention  to  attack  him, 
while  so  great  a  part  of  his  army  was  at  work, 
he  order^  the  whole  under  arms,  still  keeping 
the  advantage  of  his  ground  on  the  heights.  Some 
parties  of  cavalry  and  light  troops  came  near 
enough  to  skirmish  between  the  two  armies,  and 
Labienus  being  advanced  on  the  right  beyond 
the  main  body  of  Sdpio's  forces,  Caesar  sent  a 
detachment  round  a  village  to  attack  him,  and 
obUged  him  to  fly  in  great  disorder,  after  havinjg 
narrowly  escaped  being  entirely  cut  off.  This 
fli^rht  of  Labienus  spread  so  great  an  alarm  over 
Scipio's^rmy,  that  the  whole,  with  precipitation, 
retired  to  their  camp.  Caesar  returned  to  his  post, 
and  without  any  fiirther  interruption,  continued 
to  execute  the  works  he  hail  already  begun.  As 
soon  as  these  were  finished  on  the  following  day, 
he  again  fonned  in  order  of  battle,  to  return  the 
defiance  which  the  enemy  had  so  often  given  him^ 
while  he  lay  in  the  lines  of  Ruspina ;  and  ob- 
serving that  Scipio  remained  in  his  camp,  he 
marched  on  to  the  town  of  Uzita,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  Scipio  being  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  this  place,  at  which  he  had  de- 
posited some  part  of  his  magazines,  advanced. to 
sustain  the  troops  he  had  posted  in  the  town ; 
and  Caesar,  beUeving  that  an  action  was  likely  to 
follow,  made  a  halt,  with  the  town  of  Uzita  be- 
fore his  centre,  having  both  his  wings  extended 
beyond  it  to  the  right  and  the  left.  Scipio,  not 
to  extend  his  front  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town, 
drew  up  his  army  in  four  lines,  consisting  of 
many  separate  bodies  interspersed  with  elephants ; 
but  as  Caesar  did  not  choose  to  attack  the  town, 
supported  as  it  was  by  Sdpio's  army,  neither  did 
Scipio  choose  to  expose  any  part  of  his  line  by 
advandng  beyond  it  Both  armies  having  re- 
mained in  this  posture  till  sun-set,  returned  at 
night  to  their  reactive  camps. 

Caesar  still  persisting  in  his  design  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  Uzita,  pro- 
jected double  lines  of  approach  from  his  present 
camp  to  the  town.  As  the  place  was  accessible 
to  the  enemy,  and  when  their  army  should  be 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  misht  be  made  a 
part  of  thdr  tine,  it  was  impossibTe  for  Cesar  to 
mvest  the  town,  or  even  to  approach  the  walls 
without  hazard  of  being  attacked  on  his  flanks 
from  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  from  the 
town  itself.  In  order  to  cover  the  approach  which 
he  intended  to  make  to  the  walls,  he  carried  on 
from  his  camp  on  the  hills  two  intrenchments  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  forming  a  lane  of  sufllicient 
breadm  to  embrace  the  town.  Between  these 
pandlel  Unes  his  troops  advanced  to  the  walls 
with  perfect  security,  and  under  cover  from  any 
attacks  that  might  be  made  on  their  flanks.  As 
soon  as  this  lane  was  effected  to  within  the  ne- 
cessary distance  of  the  walls,  he  threw  up  in  front 
a  breast  work  opposite  to  the  ramparts  of  the 
town,  and  from  thence  began  to  construct  the 
works  that  were  usually  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  fortified  places. 

During  the  dependance  of  this  siege,  both  par- 
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ties  received  ffreat  reinforcements.  Scipio  was 
joined  by  the  king  of  Numidia,  who  having  re- 
pelled the  enemy  who  attempted  to  invade  his 
own  kinplora,  now  came  with  three  bodies  of 
regular  infantry,  formrd  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  Icj^ion,  eight  hundred  heavy  armed  or 
bridled  cavalry,  with  a  great  multitude  of  light  or 
irregular  troops.  Ca'sar's  army,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  enemy,  were  much  discouraged; 
but  on  seeing  that  Scipio,  even  aOer  he  was 
joined  by  the  king  of  Numidia,  still  remained 
on  the  defensive,  they  resumed  their  former  con- 
fidence, and  were  themselves  soon  after  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  two  more  legions,  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth,  who  on  their  first  approach 
to  the  coast,  mistook  for  an  enemy  some  galleys 
which  Cesar  had  stationed  oH'  the  harbour  of 
Thapsus,  and  under  this  mistake  stood  off  again 
to  sea,  where  they  suifered  many  days  from  sick- 
ness, want  of  provisions,  and  of  water. 

These  ledons  having  been  the  principal  au- 
thors of  the  late  mutiny  in  Italy,  are  said  to  have 
now  come  without  orders,  intending  to  evince 
their  zeal,  and  to  court  their  general's  favour  at 
a  time  when  their  service  might  be  not  only  ac- 
ceptable, but  necessary  to  his  safety.  The  prin- 
cipal historian  of  this  war,'  however,  relates  only, 
that  Cesar  having  observed  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions of  these  legions  to  have  occupied  entire 
transports  with  their  own  equipage,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  troopjs  which  were  Uien  so  much 
wanted  for  the  service,  he  took  this  opportunity 
to  execute  a  piece  of  justice,  wliicn  he  had 
thought  proper  to  remit,  or  to  defer  on  a  former 
occasion.  That  he  ili«»missed  several  officers  of 
these  legions  from  the  service,  with  the  following 
terms  of  reproach :  "  For  you,  who  have  incited 
the  troor)s  of  the  Roman  people  to  mutiny  against 
the  republic,  who  have  plundered  the  allit^s,  and 
been  useless  to  the  state;  who,  in  place  of  soldiers, 
have  filled  transports  with  your  servants  and 
horses ;  who,  without  courage  in  the  field,  or  mo- 
desty in  your  quarters,  have  been  more  formidable 
to  your  country  than  to  her  enemies,  I  judge 
you  unworthy  of  any  trust  in  the  service  of  the 
republic,  and  therefore  order  you  forthwith  to  be 
gone  from  the  province,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  all  the  stations  of  the  Roman  army." 

The  other  incidents,  which  are  dated  by  histo- 
rians during  the  dependence  of  the  siege  of  Uzita, 
do  not  serve  to  make  us  acquainted  with  its  pro- 
gress, or  with  the  detail  of  its  operations.  The 
season  we  arc  told  was  stormy,  and  Caesar's  army, 
in  order  to  crowd  the  more  easily  on  board  of  the 
transports,  had  left  great  part  of  their  equipage 
behind  them  in  Sicuy,  and  were  now  without 
any  covering  besides  their  shields,  exposed  to 
heavy  rains  and  hail,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  appearances  of  fire,  wnich,  to  their  great 
amazement,  instead  of  the  ordinary  flashes  of 
lightning,  became  stationary,  and  for  a  sensible 
time  continued  to  fiame  on  the  points  of  their 
spears.  While  this  storm  continued,  the  ground 
upon  which  they  lay  was  overflowed  with  water, 
or  washed  with  continual  torrents  from  the  hills. 
Cossar,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  the  attack  of 
Uzita,  and  seemed  still  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
defence  of  this  place  would  lav  the  enemy  under 
lome  disadvantage,  which  might  furnish  mm  with 
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an  opportunity  to  decide  the  war.  The  armies 
were  accordingly  often  drawn  out  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  were  present  at  partial  engagements 
of  their  cavalry  or  irregular  troops,  but  without 
any  general  action. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  expectations  which 
must  have  attended  the  operations  of  this  sirj^e, 
Ciesar  had  one  of  the  many  occasions,  on  which 
he  was  ever  so  ready  to  commit  his  genius,  his 
reputation,  and  his  life,  in  acts  of  seeming  tc^me- 
rity,  which  persons  of  inferior  ability  may  admire, 
but  never  can  safely  imitate.  Varus,  with  a  fleet 
of  fifty  galley  Sj  had  surprised  and  burnt  the  greater 
pert  of  his  shipping  at  Leptis,  and  was  in  chase 
of  Acquila,  wno,  with  an  mferior  squadron,  was 
flying  before  him  to  the  southward.  Cesar  ap- 
prehended that  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of 
this  advantage,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must 
soon  be  masters  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  cut  ofll'all  his 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  the  coasts.  He 
knew  that  reputation  gained  or  lost  on  small  oc- 
casions, often  decides  the  greatest  affairs;  and 
that  adverse  circumstances,  which  if  suflered  to 
accumulate,  may  obscure  the  brightest  fortune, 
can,  if  seasonably  encountered,  by  daring  efforts 
of  resolution  and  courage,  be  actually  turned  to 
advantage.  He  instantly,  therefore,  went  in  per- 
son to  Leptis,  from  whence  he  put  oflfin  a  bai^e, 
and  having  overtaken  his  own  squadron,  which 
was  flying  before  the  enemy,  he  ordered  them  to 
put  about,  and  steer  directly  against  their  pur- 
suers. Varus  was  struck  with  this  unaccount- 
able change  in  the  conduct  of  his  enemy,  and 
supposing  them  to  have  come  in  sight  of  some 
powerful  support,  he  fled  in  his  turn,  and  crowd- 
ing sail,  steered  for  the  port  he  had  left.  Cesar 
gave  chase,  overtook  some  of  the  heaviest  sailers 
that  fell  astern,  and  forced  the  remainder  to  take 
refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Adrimietum.  Here  he 
presented  himself  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  and 
having  given  this  turn  to  the  state  of  his  affairs 
at  sea,  and  left  peremptory  orders  to  his  fleet  not 
to  resign  the  aavantace  which  they  had  gained 
by  the  enemy's  flight,  ne  returned  to  the  attack 
of  Uzita.  tn  sudi  actions  the  fortunate  often 
succeed,  because  the  attempt  appeare  to  be  im- 
possible ;  and  men  of  great  ability  may  no  doubt 
venture  into  the  midst  of  difliculties,  with  which 
persons  of  inferior  capacity  are  by  no  means  fit  to 
contend. 

Cesar,  notwithstanding  that  by  this  stroke  of 
fortune  he  preserved  his  communication  with  the 
sea,  and  received  considerable  supplies  from  thence, 
as  well  as  from  the  country  around  him,  in  which 
he  was  favoured  by  the  natives ;  yet  being  greatly 
circumscribed  by  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
light  troops,  he  suffered  considerably  in  his  camp 
from  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  being  in  his  pre- 
sent operations  against  Uzita,  to  fight  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  in  detail,  behind  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  town,  without  being  able  to  engage  them 
upon  eaual  terms  in  any  decisive  action,  lie  took 
his  resolution  to  discontmue  the  aege,  and  to  re- 
move to  a  more  advantageous  station ;  or  to  un- 
dertake some  enterprise,  in  which  he  was  more 
likely  to  succeed.  He  accordingly  decamped  in 
the  night,  set  fire  to  the  wood  and  straw  that  was 
amaased  upon  the  ground,  left  the  lanes  he  had 
fortified  with  so  much  labour,  and  marching  by 
the  shore,  placed  his  baggage  between  the  co- 
lumn of  the  army  and  the  sea,  and  thus  covered 
it  firom  the  enemy,  who  he  expected  were  to  foi- 
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low  him  by  the  ridge  of  hills  which  overlooked 
the  line  of  his  march.  'V 

The  retreat  of  Cesar  was  sufficient  to  confirm 
•  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  in  the  hopes 
they  had  formed  of  oeing  able  to  wear  him  out 
by  a  dilatory  war.  They  followed  him  accord- 
ingly by  the  heights,  and  having  observed  that 
he  stopped  at  Agar,  a  town  which  he  held  by 
the  affections  of  the  natives,  they  took  post  on 
three  several  heights,  at  the  distance  of  aoout  tix 
miles  from  his  camp.  In  this  position,  they  were 
not  able  to  hinder  mm  from  making  in  the  con- 
tii^uous  villages  and  fields  a  considerable  acqui- 
sition of  provisions  and  forage,  wliich  greatly 
relieved  his  army;  but,  to  prevent  his  iiirther 
excursions  hito  the  country,  and  to  secure  its 
produce  to  their  own  uae»  they  sent  two  lemons, 
under  the  command  of  Caius  Mutius  Reginus, 
with  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  town  otZeta, 
which  lay  about  twenty  miles  from  Agar,  and  on 
the  right  at  some  distance  beyond  their  present 
camp.  Cesar  had  intelligence  from  the  natives, 
that  thes^  troops  were  frequently  employed  abroad 
in  collecting  provisions  and  forage,^ana  that  they 
might  easily  be  cut  off,  and  the  town  be  surprised. 
He  accordingly  formed  a  design  for  this  purpose; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  it,  removed 
Irqm  the  plain  of  Agar,  and  fortified  a  strong 
camp  on  a  height  nearer  to  the  enemy.  Here 
leaving  a  sufficient  guard  for  his  lines,  he  put  the 
remainder  of  the  army  in  motion  in  the  night, 
passed  by  the  enemy's  stations,  and  surprised 
the  town  of  Zeta,  which  he  entered  by  break  of 
day,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  had 
left  the  place  in  perfect  security,  aiul  were  scat- 
tered in  foraging  parties  over  the  neighbouring 
country.  Having  plac^  a  sufficient  detachment 
to  sccoiv  this  new  acquisition,  hip  set  out  upon 
his  returp,  malunff  a  uispo^tion,  |iot  to  pass  the 
enemy  unobserved,  which  was  i^o  longer  practi- 
cable, but  to  force  his  way  thro^gh  any  impedi- 
ment they  might  oppose  to  his  ma)^.  l*  he  night 
could  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage  to  him ;  he 
set  out,  therefore,  by  day,  leading  the  ffDv^rnqr 
of  Zeta,  with  P.  Atrius,  who  l^longra  \ff  tiw 
association  of  Utica,  his  prLtonera,  together  Xvith* 
some  part  of  Jubais  ^uipage,  ami  a  train  of 
camels,  loaded  witK  plunder  whiolitiie  haa-takeii 
in  th^  place.         *       * 


,^  n^tidns.     Sbipio  Wfis  com^jDut^of  his  linqs  ;AJid, 

*    not  far'from^Casalr's  ra«iie,  ha4  iibsted  hiMs^ff  in^ 

drier  of  battle*    Labicnua  %n(f  AftanjVis,  wSt|T  £k 

jreat  powf^s.  of  .Ckvalrf  ad^ ^  light.'^nfanti^  wij 
Taken  possPHion  offk>ftic.heights  ^lidfer  yf  hi<sh  lie 

•  <Vas  to  pius,  andVvere]fi^pariud'to  attat^hidl  ori 

[Ivs  l^acfks,  tnd  ^'  1^  r&A  , C08i^*iiv^* ^Ware 
/  0^  these;j»Afficulties^  it  Ws'^eyprtheleips.  ncpes- 

^sai^  to  .engo^ter  ^era.  Hg  ttBStW,.nhat  tl^' 
h^  fl£  -his  polvma  Aiust  for?c  its  wax\  md  te 
i>la(^liLs  yvholf  o^^liy  to  covW  thej  resx  of  his 
ma^icht    .  Wh«»n.  lie  came  abrdast  of  th(f^i«ny, 

.bflng  ^tasmUBd'r'f^  usual,  %  ^he,  African  cavalry 
^ith  pec^ttT  o^rts  fi(  agility  and  cunning,  he 
niadc  a  halt;  and  in  qi€er,  by  sdme.gffat  exer- 
^  tion,  if  poa^ble,  to  dear  his  way^  and  pn>cure  to 
his  people  some  respite  in  pursuing  the  remain- 
oer  of  th«i^inar«h  undisturiwd,  he  ortJersd  the 
legions  to  lay  down  the  loads  which  they  usually 
earned,  and  to  charge  the  enemy.  They  acoord- 
"'gly  put  all  the  Africans  to  flight ;  but  no  sooner 
ntumed  their  miurch,  than  they  were  again  at- 
30, 


tacked,  and  repeatedly  forced  to  renew  the  same 
operations.  They  had  already* been  detained 
four  hours  in  passing  6ver  a  hundred  paces,  or 
less  than  half  a  quarter  of  a  mil^,  frdm  the  place 
at  which  they  were  first  attacked.  The  sun  was 
setting,  and  the  enemy  were,  in  hop«^  of  being 
able  to  oblige  them  to  halt  fpr-Hie  mght  on  a 
field,  which  vrtLS  destitute  oj  walSr.  Scipio,  for 
this  purpose,  still  kept  the  position  which  ne  had 
taken  in  the  morning  and  from  theflce  observed, 
and  occasionally  ^pported,  the  operations  of  the 
light  iroops. 

Csdsax  perceived  the  danger  to  which  he  must 
be  exposed,  if  he  should  halt  on  this  ground,  and 
saw  the  necessity  of  continuihf  his  march ;  but 
observing,  that  as  often  as  the  qxv^ry  in  his  rear 
was  engaged,  whether  they,  repulsed  or  gave  way 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  obligei  to  stop  in  order  to 
support  them,  or  to  wait  till  they ^ad  recovered 
their  station,  he  thought  proper  to{||ange  his  dis- 
position, brought  forwaru  ^  horse  to  the  head 
of  his  column,  and  substituted  a  chosen  body  of 
foot  in  the  rear,  who  althougli.  under  an  inces- 
sant discharge  from  the  eh<vuy,  continued  to 
move,  and  enabled  M19,  though  slowly,  to  efiect 
his  retreat  with  a  regular  apd  uninterrupted  pace. 
In  this  manner,  notwithstanding  the  ^reat  dan- 
ger to  wluch  he  had  beek  expmed,  he  regained 
ms  camp,  near  Agati  with  ^  very  inconsi(ferable 
loss. 

Having  fiios  got  pdesesi^on  of  Zeta,  a  post  on 
the  fiank  or  rear  of  the  enem/,  C2Esar  formed 
successive  designs  ob  Tacca,*.Sarsura^  and  Tys- 
dra,  places  similarly  s^uatc^  round  the  scene  of  ^ 
the  war.  His  design  on  the  i«dt  if  these  places 
was  prevented  by' the  JCumidisms,  who,  having 
intcUigence^  of  his  coming.  >&tered  before  him, 
and  rolQded  the  town  to  aSnes.  Both  armies  be- 
ing in  motion  for  s^ipe  daA  4ie  forced  Sarsura  | 
but  advancirtg  i^^-Tysdfe,  witl^  thfi"  same  inten- 
tion; he  thought  pBOQpr,*!^)^  observing  the 
strwigth  qC  the  pfa^se,  not  to  oMike  any  attempt 
against  it;  and,  on  the  fourth  day, ^liaving  re- 
sumed to  nis  statiarr  neaV'Agar,  the  ^emy like- 
wise resilmed  th^ir  former jxMiition. 

White  Ceesaj^  reMi^n^ral  thi^ost,  he  rc- 
eeibid  vrehiforcement^  four  thoikdnd  men,  con- 
sisting diisBy  of  ttte  sicX,  who^had  been  teft 
beheld  ,t|ie  armj^iivltali^,  ^hd  who  now  joined 


The  enemy  were  h^  this  tiiie  apprised  (»f  his'lh^r  l^fibns,  tofetljief  wi^;^  boWy  of  four  hun 


died^Mriifc,  ani  a.thqpsaii(^' archers  and  slingers. 
"W"ith.^his.ic^e8^dn  of  Htn^ngth,  he  formed  a  dc- 
sigirQp  'Ei&gf&i  which  .was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
nf  lit  0/ fhc^emy,  suppoAed  by  the  whole  of 
t}ifir  awrtllr,  .''encJSim^d  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  BchJhi^tll»  to^n ;  imd  having  advanced,  in 
l^pe^o  forte'' or  Surprise  iC^  alH>ut  eight  miles  on 
the^  P'^^^  ^'^  ^^ '  <>l^fi^<'^  by  Labienus  and 
Sc^^,\^o  9ame  liinvafd  at  the  same  time, 
about  fiinr  iitUes  beyond  their  <?wn  station,  in  or- 
dM  to  .•tus^n  their  detachment.  These  consist- 
ing of  fout  hundted  horse,  divided  themselves  on 
the  right^ndilieJt^ff  of  the  town;  and  the  main 
armies  being  forr'tted  in  order  of  battle,  with  this 
post iiet#ccn  them,  Cssar  gave  orders,  that  the 
pafty  of  horgii^  tvMch  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves.  without  the  wails  of  Tegea,  should  be 
attacked.  The  events  which  followed  this  first 
encouhter,  brought  into  action  several  detached 
bodies,  both  of  horse  «md  of  toot,  that  were  sent 
from  the  different  skies  to  sustain  the  parties  en< 
gaged,  but  did  not  lead  to  any  genezal  or  dednve 
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action;  and  both  annieB  ictired  ai  night  to  their 
respective  lines. 

ui'  many  of  these  partial  engagements  tr hich 
happened  m  this  campai^,  Cesar's  cavahr  gave 
way  to  that  of  the  Africans.  In  one  of  uieir 
flights  Ca^T  met  an  ofiicer,  who  was  running 
away  with  hisjparty,  and  affecting  1o  believe  him 
under  a  mistake,  took  hold  of  his  bridle,  "  You 
are  wrong,"  he  said,  "  ibr  it  Is  this  way  yoa  must 
go  to  the  enemy."  Even  the  legions  stood  greatly 
in  awe  of  the  Nlimidian  irregulars,  by  whom 
they  were,  on  many  occasions,  surprised  with 
some  new  feat  of  agility  or  cunning ;  and  they 
were  considerably  intimidated  by  the  number  and 
formidable  appearance  of  the  elephants,  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  withstand.  To  fortify  the 
minds  of  his  fhen,  and  to  prepare  them  to  meet 
such  antagonists,  Cesar  had  a  number  of  ele- 
phants brought  to  his  cama  armed  and  harnessed 
like  those  ofthe  enemy,  fie  exercised  his  hones 
in  presence  of  these  animals,  taught  his  men  in 
what  places  to  strike,  where  the  beast  was  vul- 
nerable, and  how,  to  elude  their  furv.  He  like- 
wise made  some  change  in  the  usual  exercise  of 
the  legion,  such  as  might  tlie  bettor  qualify  his 
men  to  baffle  or  repel  the  artful  and  desultory  at- 
tacks of  t]ie  Numidians;  and  as  he  frequently 
employed  his  re^lar  troops  in  foraging  parties^ 
be  mured  them  oy  degrees  to  depart  m>m  their 
usiud  forms,  without  losing  their  courage,  and  to 
recover  from  any  casual  diw>rder  into  which  they 
might  be  thrown.  To  show  his  own  confidence 
in  the  superiority  of  his  men,  he  frequentl^r  made 
an  offer  of  battle  on  equal  ground ;  and,  in  the 
manner  that  was,  in  their  turns,  common  to  both 
parties,  drew  a  species  of  triumph  from  his  ene- 
my's declining  to  fi]|ht. 

In  these  operations  the  camnaign  drew  on  to 
the  middle  of  Febrtai^,  and  had  lasted  about  five 
months ;  during  this  tune  Cesar  had  surmounted 
very  gvat  difficukies,  ari^ng  from  the  dis|)er8ion 
of  his  fleet,  the  uncertainty  dfhis  communication 
with  Italy^  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  a 
country  laid  waste  pr  possessed  by  his  enemies.. 
He  was  now  become  master  of  many  towns  on 
the  coast,  and«f  a  considerable  extent  of  territory ; 
but  from  the  many  objects  which  requuned  ha  atr 
tention  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,^  he  re- 
mained under  great  oisadvaq^ge  irf  supporting  a 
dilatory  war,  in  whieh  it  appeared  that.Scipio 
and  Labienus  were  resolved  to  peifist.  In  order,  • 
if  possible,  to  break  Uietr  measores^  be  formed  a 
design  upon  Thapsub,  theur  Drincmal^  gvrison 
and  sea-port  on  the  southern  bounoaries  of  the 
province.  With  this  view^hfe  decamped  in  the 
night  ftpm  his  station  near  Agai^  and  directing 
his  march  to  the  southward,  amvea  before  Thap- 
8US  on  the  following  day.  As  he  had'  formeriy, 
in  order  to  secure  his  convoys  against  any.  at* 
tempts  from  thence,  blocked  up  the  harbour  witti 
his  ships,  he  now  seized  all  tnc  avenues  which 
led  to  the  town,  and  invested  it  completely  from 
thebnd.  .     • 

Sdpb  and  Juba,  greatly  interested  to  preserve 
a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  put  their  armies 
in  motion,  and,  to  counteract  thai*  of  Casar,  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  route  of  the  hills.  Seeing  him 
invest  Thaiwus,  they  took  their  first  posts  on  two 
■epante  heights,  about  eight  miles  f^rom  the 
town.  Cesar,  with  his  usual  industir  and  dee- 
patch,  executed  lines  both  of  ciicumvaUation  and 
of  coonterfaUatiaiL    By  thewjines^  which  were 


in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  terminating  at  both 
ends  in  the  sea,  he  embraced  the  town,  and  pro- 
posed to  encamp  his  army  between  them.  Scipio 
was  sufliiciently  acquainted  with  the  ground,  to 
know,  that  there  was  near  the  harboar  a  narrow 
channel,  or  salt-pit,  separated  from  the  sea,  by  a 
second  beach  or  sand-bank,  which  it  was  possible 
the  enemy  might  not  have  observed,  and  by 
which  he  might  still  have  an  entry  to  the  town, 
or  be  able  to  throw  in  his  succours.  He  there- 
fore advanced  with  his  whole  army ;  and  while 
he  made  a  feint  to  interrupt  Cssar  in  the  works 
he  was  carrying  on,  sent  a  party  to  occupy  the 
sand-hank,  or  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town 
of  Thapsus  by  that  communication.  Cesar, 
however,  had  already  taken  possession  of  this 
passage,  and  shut  it  up  with  three  several  in- 
trencEments  or  redoubts^  so  plsced  as  to  secnrc  it 
at  once  against  any  sallies  trom  the  garrison,  as 
well  as  attacks  from  the  field. 

The  combined  army^  onbdnff  thus  disap- 
pointed of  any  communication  with  the  town  of 
Thapsus,  remained  all  the  day  under  arms,  and 
gave  the  enemv  an  opportunitv,  which  he  often 
affected  to  desire,  of  terminating  the  war  by  a 
battle.  But  Cesar,  either  because  he  had  not 
sufliiciently  fortified  his  intrenchments  to  smirr 
his  rear  m>m  the  town,  or  because  he  would  not 
choose  that  moment  to  fight,  when  the  enemy 
was'prcpmed  to  receive  him,  inade  no  advances 
to  engage  on  that  day. 

Scipio,  remaining  on  the  same  ground  all  night, 
took  his  resolution  to  encamp,  and  at  break  of 
day  appeared  to  be  forming  the  usual  intrench- 
menu.  Cesar  had  then  probably  completed  his 
own  works ;  and  thinking  the  opportunity  fiur, 
or  being  determined  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
effect  a  lodgmont  in  his  presence,  he  made  the 
usual  signalto  prepare  for  action ;  and.l^vinff  a 
proper  force  to  man  his  intrenchments  against  Uie 
town,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  bin  army  to  the 
field,  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  get  under  sail,  to 
turn  a  hcad-limd  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  and 
aa  soon  as  the  action  began  in  front,  to  alarm 
them  with  shouts,  or  a  feint  to  land  and  to  attack 
their  rear.  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he 
put  Ms  armj  in  jnotion,  and  being  come  near 
eiioug}i  to  distinguish  the  posture  of  the  enemj, 
observedf^that  their  main  body  was  already  m 
oidoc  ofbaittle.  with  the  elephants  disposed  on  the 
wipgs ;  and  that  numerous  i«Tties  were  still  at 
work  on  (he  lines,  within  which  they  meant  to 
encamiv  •  He  haltedandtnade  a  disposition  suit- 
able t9  that  of  the  en^y.  His.centie  consisted 
of  five  legions,,  his  wings  each  of  four ;  the  tenth 
an(f  second  legiona  composed  the  right  wing,  tho 
eighth  and  ninth  oomposqd  th§  left  Five  co- 
horts, together  with  the  cavalry,  were  aelectedjto 
support  Searchers  and  slingers  that  .were  to  be- 
gin tbt  attqqk  on  the  enemj^s  elephants.  ,Cesar 
himself  went,  rcnind  eveiy  division  on  foQi»  ex- 
horted the  veterans  to  be  mindful' 4f  the  high 
reputation  which  they  had  toaupportf  «nd  recpii- 
mended  to  the  new  levies  to  take  exkiofAo  from 
those  who  were  already  possessed  of  so  much 
glory,  and  who  were  instructed  by  long  expe- 
rience in  the  arts  to  be  practised  in  the  day  of 
battle  against  an  enemv. 

While  Cesar  was  thus  employed,  the  legiona 
of  Scipio  appeared  to  reel ;  they  at  one  time  re- 
tired behina  their  imperfect  works^  again  changed 
their  purpose^  and  came  back  lo  weir  greund. 


Chap.  V1I.1 


Many  of  Cesax's  oflSoen^  and  many  of  the 
ran  soIcBera^  well  acquainted  with  this  ai^  of 
distraction  and  irresolution,  called  alood  for  the 
siffnal  of  battle.  But  he  himself,  possibly  to 
whet  their  ardour,  as  well  as  to  keep  them  in 
breath,  again  and  again  halted  the  whole  line. 

In  thb  situation  of  the  two  armies^  Cnsar  is 
aaid  to  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  ej^lepsy, 
to  which  he  was  subject;  a  disease  which,  al- 
though it  attacks  the  seats  of  undeiatanding  and 
of  sense,  and  suspends,  for  a  tipae,  all  the  exer- 
cises of  them  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  does 
not  appear  firom  this  example  to  impair  the  fiicul- 
ties,  nor  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  highest 
measures,  and  their  ablest  exertiona.  The  report, 
however,  is  not  consistent  with  the  narration  of 
Hirtius.  This  historian,  although  he  allows  that 
the  troops^  in  the  last  part  of  their  motion  to  en- 
gage, acted  without  any  orders ;  and  while  Ciesar 
wished  them-  to  advance  more  deliberately,  that 
they  forced  a  trumpet  on  the  right  to  sound  the 
usual  charge,  and  that  the  whole  line,  without 
an^  other  signal,  overwhelming  by  force  all  the 
officers  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  continued 
to  rush  on  the  enemy:  yet  he  observes  that 
CfBsar,  instead  of  being  out  of  conditbn  to  act, 
took  his  resolution  to  excite  an  ardour  which  he 
could  not  restrain ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might 
bring  his  whole  army  at  once  with  united  force 
into  actbn,  commanded  aU  his  trumpets  to  sound, 
and  himself  mounting  on  horseback,  rode  up 
with  the  foremost- ranu.  The  battle  begAi  on 
the  right,  where  the  enemy's  elephants  beinff 
galled  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones,  reeled 
back  on  the  troops  that  were  posted 'to  sustain 
them,  trod  part  of  the  infantry  under  foot,  and 
broke  over  toe  unfinished  intrenchments  in  their 
year. 

The  left  of  Scipio's  army  being  thus  routed, 
the  main  body  soon  after  gave  way;  and  the 
whole  fled  to  the  camp  which  they  had  formerly 
occupied;  but  in  their  fliffht,  being  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  separated  from  their 
officer^  they  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  they 
fled,  without  any  person  of  rank  to  rally  or  com- 
mand them.  lu  tnis  state  of  Qpnstemation  they 
threw  down  their  ahns,  toid  attempted  to  take 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  their  Numidian  ally.  But 
this  bdng  already  in  poaseseioii  of  the  enemy, 
they  continued  their  flight  to  th^neafiest  heists; 
ana  being  without  arms,  awaited  their  Ate  m  a 
atate  of  helpless'  despair.  Wheo  they  saw  the 
troops  that  pdlauefl  them  adtance,  t^ef  «made 
signs  of  submis^lah,  and  saloied  the  victon  with 
a  shout;  bufr  in  vain..*  Tftey  D#ere  insti^tly  at- 
tacked b^  the  *vi(lorioufl  army '-of  Olesar,  whd) 
though  alfectimr  clemency  on  former  oocasiohs, 
.n^  seemed  4o^  agtuated  with  a  paroxysm  o^ 
rage  and  thira^  tf  blood ;  ^ntrary  to^he  orders 
and  entreaties  of  their  general,  they  pift  the  whole 
of  this  unarmed  and^cfcncelea»  multitude  to  the 
sword.  They  are  said, 'on  this  occasion,  to  have 
s^Zft^the  opportunity  of  satiating  their  revenge 
on  some  of  tneir  own  oflicers  who  had  oflendSd 
them.  One  was  actually  murdered,  another, 
being  woundedy  fled  to  Ciesar  for  protection ;  and 
many  penons  of  distinction,  senaton  and  Roman 
kiiig^kobserving  their  danger,  thought  l>reper 
to  wnRraw  tb  some  place  of  concealment,  till  the 
present  fury  of  the  trooos  should  abate. 

In  the  beoHming  of  this  memorable  action,  the 
ganvon  of  Thapsus  had  sallied,  but  wexe  re- 
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pubed  with  loss.  When  the  «>fktei(  w«t  over. 
Cssar,  to  induce  the  town  to  surrender,  displayea 
the  trophies  of  victoiry ;  but  had  no  answer.  On 
the  following  day,  he  drew  up  bis  amv  vnder 
the  walls  of  the  town;  and  m  that  pkjee  pro- 
nounced his  thanks  to  die  legions  far  tneir  beha- 
viour, and,  without  any  reprMch  for  the  disorder 
and  cmelty  of  the  preeedin|^  day,  declared  what 
were  to  be  the  rewards  which  he  uitended,  at  « 
proper  time,  fiir  the  yeterans;  and,  by  soma  im- 
xneoiate  mark  of  his  fiivour,  distiutfiished  a  few 
who  had  signalized  themeelvea.  He  appointed 
Caius  Rub^hus^  with  three  lenoDs^  to  oontinuo 
the  siege  of  Thapsus,  and  Cn.  Doaiitias  with  two 
othera  to  reduce  Tysdra;  and  hairing  sent  Ibr- 
waid  M.  Messala,  with  a  body  of  h«xae  dt  the 
road  to  Utica,  he  hinwelf  followed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army.i 

At  Uticawere  assembled  firom  eveiy pait  of 
the  empire,  ail  who  were  obnoxious  to  Cesar,  or 
who^  from  a  real  for  the  republic,  kad  refused  to 
submit  to  his  power.  On  the  thurd  day  after  the 
battle,  towards  night,  a  person  who  had  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  conong  to  Utica,  this  un- 
happy conventbn  of  dtitens  was  struck  with  the 
greatest  ahmn.  Under  the  eflfects  of  their  codf 
stematioiL  they  met  in  the  streets,  ran  to  the 
mtes,  ana  again  returned  to  their  habitatkma. 
They  crowded  together  in  the  public  phcei,  and 
separated  by  turns,  and  passed  the  night  in  ex- 
treme confusion.  Cato  represented  te  them,  that 
the  accounts  they  received  might  be  exaggerated, 
and  endeavoured  to  compose  their  fcan.  As 
soon  as  il  was  day  he  called  them  together,  and 
laid  before  them  estate  of  the  place,  or  the  works, 
military  stores,  previsions,  arms,  and  nurobera  oi 
^len;  and  having  comcneBded  the  zeal,  wluch 
they  had  hitherto  shown  in  defence  of  the'repub- 
Bc,  exhorted  them  now  to  mfke  the  proper  use 
oT  the^means  they  had  ptUl  of  defending  them- 
selves, W  at  least  oif  making  their  peace  in  a  body : 
declared,  that  if  they  were  inclined  to  submit  to 
the  victor,  he  should  impute  their  conduct  to  no* 
cesaity ;  but  if  they  were  determined  to  resist,  he 
ehould  reserve  his  sword  for  the  last  stake  of  the  r^ 
public,  and  share  with  them  in  the  consequences  of 
i  resolution,  ^^chhe  ahou]^  bve  and  admire.  He 
contended,  that  they  were  now  to  consider  them- 
selves m  asaembled,  not  in  Utka,  but  in. Rome; 
"  that  the  force  lif  (he  republks  was  yet  great,  and 
might  still,  as  on  former  occasions^  me  again  from 
its  ruins;  that  the  foroea  of  Coaar  must  still  be 
disteacted  or  separate,  to  mahe  head  againstene- 
mies  who  wertf  appearini;  in  different  parte  of 
the  empire ;  that  m  Seam  his  own  army  had 
deserted  from  him,  and  the  whole  province  had 
declared  for  the  sons  of  Potnpey;  that  Rome,  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  was  yet  erect,  and 
would  tt^  bend  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant ;  that 
his  enemies  were  multiplying  while  he  seemed  to 
deatroy  them ;  that  his  own  example  should  in- 
sjbot  them ;  or  rather,  •that  the  courage  which  he 
exerted  in  the  paths  of  guilt  and  of  infamy,  should 
animate  those  who  were  about,  either  to  die  with 
honour,  or  to  secure  for  their  country  blessings 
in  which  they  themselves  were  to  share."  At 
this  assembly,  a  resolution  was  accordinglv  taken 
to  defend  the  city  of  Utica,  and  numbera  of 
slaves,  who  were  set  free  by  their  mastera  for  this 
purpose,  were  armed  and  inrolled.  •  But  it  soon 
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appeared,  that  the  asaemhiy  conosted  of  persons 
unable  to  persist  in  this  resolution,  and  who  were 
preparing  separately  to  merit  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror  by  an  entire  and  carl^  submission. 
They  soon  made  a  general  profession  of  this  de- 
sign, expressed  their  veneration  of  Cato;  but 
confessed,  that  they  were  not  qualified  to  act 
with  him  in  so  ahluous  a  scene ;  assured  him, 
that  if  they  were  "pennitted  to  send  a  message  to 
Cssar,  the  first  object  of  it  should  be  to  intercede 
for  his  safety ;  that,  if  they  could  not  obtain  it, 
they  should  accept  of  no  quarter  for  themselves. 
Cato  no  longer  opposed  their  intentions ;  but  said, 
that  he  himself  must  not  be  included  in  their 
treaty ;  that  he  knew  not  of  any  right  Cesar  had 
to  dispose  of  his  person;  that  what  had  hitherto 
happened  in  the  war  only  served  to  convict  Ce- 
sar of  designs  which  were  oflen  imputed  to  him, 
and  which  he  always  denied.  He  will  now,  at 
least,  own,  he  said,  that  his  opponents  had  reason 
for  ail  the  suscpicions  they  su^ge^ted  against  him. 
Whilcniatters  were  in  this  state,  a  party  of 
Scipio's  horse,  which  had  escaped  from  the  field 
of  beittle,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  and 
were  with  difficulty,  by  Cato*8  intreaties,  hindered 
firom  putting  every  Roman,  who  offered  to  sub- 
mit to  Ciesar,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  to  the  sword.  Being  diverted  from  this 
act  of  violence,  and  furnished  with  some  money 
for  their  immediate  subsistence,  they  continued 
their  retreat  Most  of  the  senators,  who  were 
present,  took  shipping  and  escaped.  Lucius 
Cssar  undertook  to  carry  to  his  kinsman  a  peti- 
tion from  such  of  the  Roman  dtizens  as  remained ; 
and  said  to  Cato,  at  parting,  that  he  would  gladly 
fell  at  the  victor's  feet  to  make  his  peace.  To 
which  Cato  answer^,  "If  I  were  disposed  to 
nuike  my  peace  with  Ctesar,  I  should  repair  to 
him  in  person ;  but  I  have  done  him  no  wrong, 
I  am  not  an  object  of  his  pardon,  \ and  shall  not 
request  what  it  were  insolence  in  him  to  offer  me 
as  a  favour."  ,  He,  however,  on  this  occasion,  ob- 
served to  his  own  .son,  that  it  would  not  become 
Imn  to  leave  his  father.  "Aba  ^  time,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  put  yourself  on  the  victor's  mer- 
ely, but  do  not  take  part  in  public  afiaiis;  the 
tmies.do  not  afiTord  a«; station  m  ^fMcfa  it  wbulA 
be  proper  for  you  to  ac^"  -  "  Apcl  .wh^,"  wiid 
the  young  man,  "will  you  not  take  the  benefit 
of  the  victor's  clemency  for  yoiirself,  atf  w^l  ns 
for  meT*  "I  was  bom'  to  freedom,**  he  sai^,' 
*(  and  cannot,  in  my  old  age,  be  reconciled- to«cr- 
Titude.  For  you  these  times  were  destined  ;  and 
it  may  become  you  to  submit  *U> '  youiJsLtt." 
Jixnog  passed  toe  day  in  aiding  his  friends  to 


procure  the  means  of  their  escape,  he  went  to 
the  bath,  and  supped  as  usual,  without  any  mailLs 
of  dejection  or  aHectation  of  eaiie;  and  being  re- 
tired U>  his  chamber,  after  some  time  which  he 
employed  in  reading,  h<^killed  himself.  His  at- 
tendants, upon  hearing  a  noise  which  alarmed 
them,  burst  open  the  door,  and  would  have  dressed 
the  wound,  but  he  tore  it  up  with  his  hand,  and 
expired  in  making  this  efibrti  Every  ones, 
through  the  day,  hiul  been  anxious  to  know  what 
was  tne  design  which  Cato  covered  under  the 
appearax)ce  of  so  much  concern  for  others,  and 
of  so  little  care  for  himself  On  the  first  report 
of  his  death,  multitudes  crowded  to  the  dcMor  of 
his  (quarters,  and  gave  the  most  unfeigned  demon- 
strations of  dejection  and  sorrow.  The  colony 
of  Utica,  though  originally  hostile  to  his  cause, 
and  still  in  the  interest  of  Cssar,  ordered  a  pulK 
lie  funeral,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  place  of 
interment. 

Cato  died  in  the  Vigour  of  life,  under  fifty;  he 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  tem- 
per ;  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  strongly  poe- 
scssed  with  the  love  of  mankind.  But  m  his 
conduct,  probably  l^ecame  independent  of  passion 
of  any  sort,  and  chose  what  was  just  on  ita  own 
account  He  professed  to  believe,  with  the  sect 
whose  tenets  he  embraced,  that  it  might  or  might 
not,  in  particular  circumstances,  be  expedient  for 
a  man  to  preserve  or  lay  down  his  life ;  but  that, 
while  he  kept  it,  the  only  good  or  evil  competent 
to  him  consisted  in  the  part  which  he  took,  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  to  mankind.  He  had  k>ng 
foreseen  the  dangers  to  which  the  republic  was 
exposed,  and  determined  to  live  only  while  he 
could  counteract  the  designs  that  were  formed 
against  it.^  The  leader  of  the  successful  party 
thought  proper  to  apologize  for  himself,  by  decry- 
ing the  virtues  of  Cato ;  but  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
in  nis  own  and  the  subsequent  ages,  were  equally 
pleased  to  extol  them ;  and  he  is  a  rare  example 
of  merit,  which  received  its  praise  even  amidst  the 
aduhition  that  was  paid  to  his  enemies;*  and 
was  thought,  by  the  impartial,  equally  above  the 
reach  of  commendation  or  censure.^ 


1  Die.  Oass.  Appian.  I'lutarch.  Hirtios  de  Bello 
Africano.-  , 

3  Sed  vera  laudari  ille  vimon  potest,  nisi  hac  orna- 
tasunt;  quod  ille ea,'qu^nun<f  sunt,  et  futua  viderit, 
et  ne.liereni  codlcnderll,  et  fhcia  ne  videret,  viKm  re- 
liqiierit.    Cicer.  ad  Alt.  lib.  zii.  cp.4. 

^  See  the  iVrjtfhgs  of  Virgil  and  Horaee. 

4  Giijus  jlona  jiSqiie  profuif^auisquam  landando. 
nee  vitupffandb  qoiaquam  noduit,  Quum  uCrumque 
sanmis  prcditi*  Ibcorint  itfgei^is.  Frag.'  4Ulvii  ea 
Hieranpn.  Prolo9.iib.  ]|i.  iu  Oscam.    *  ^     -  >   ' 
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WHEN  Cesar  was  informe^  on  hk  march 
from  Thapsufl,  that  of  all  the  pnncipal  men  of 
the  oppoaite  party,  Cato  alone  remained  at  Utifti 
to  receive  him,  he  was  at  a  lose  to  interpret -fiis 
conduct,  and  possibly  might  have  found  it  diffienlt 
to  determine  now  he  should  deal  wHh  an  antago- 
nist, whom  he  neither  could  reconcile  to  hiB  usur- 
pation, nor.  treat  as  a  criminaL  The  character 
of  generosity  towards  his  enemiev^  whitfh  ODsar 


devised /or  Oie  rtrio  of  Ihe  coKnnwnwealth.  Cato 
thereibie  don*  *qfalf  hiMtntagonists,  he  posfiblj 
b&U^  he^ofid  ^e'^oBsThLTity  of  a  reoonciJiadon.' 
Cesar  w4s-  m  realfty,  accoultiie  .to  the  repre- 
sentation okhis  friend  Cqito,  nallifer  sanguinary 
nor  scrupulous  of  blAod,1)iit  in  Che  bighAt  diegree 
jndtiTerent  to<b6th,  2fid  reftd^to  do  whatever  was 
niQ0t  Jiikely  to  protQOte  his  deskna.     As  hfi  had 

__    _, ,  already  syffldeQtly  provitcMir  the  reputation  of 

had  assumed,  laid  him  under  some  obligation,  in^  clemency^  he  i^^'tnade  a  freer  dse  of  hia  swoid, 


point  of  consistencT,  to  trtot  the  person  of  *Cfato 
with  rcwpect}  and  the  opportunity  he  would  have 
had,  in  that  instance,  of  exerdsing  his  clemency 
with  so  much  lustre,  coAld  not  htve  escaped  kim. 
In  the  busiest  scene  of  llis  life  he  had  not  any 
party  object,  tfr  any  ^rty  quarrel  to  maiattitn ;  be 
nad  rp])catedly  sacrificed  pei^nal  Imiihomty  to 
ambition ;  and  whed  he  foolblhe  f  eld  against  the 
republic,  he  had  fewprivSiJ;^  resentments  to  gsati- 
fy  t  he  knew  (hat  an  affectation  of  reluctance  i» 
shedding  tb*  blood  of  KAia|k  citi2(msj.the  reverse 
of  what  remained  to  m«ch  an  obi  A  of  horror  in 
the  mcmdry*of  SyHa,  «ras  the  likelisst  means  to 
cover  the  effects  of  this  destructive  war,  and  to 
rcconciW  tlte  people  to  his  govemmenl.  In  the 
bulk  ^f'hjs'  fellow  citizens  he  had  fouAd  either 
tdbBish  to  be  reav>ved  from  the  way  of  ambition, 
or  tool^  with  which  he  miffht  work  in  removing 
It ;  they  Were  the  dopes  of  his  policy,  or  open  to 
the  imputations  of  sinister  designs  or  unreason- 
able oMiiacy  which  he  cast  on  his  opponents.  In 
CatO)  perhaps,  abn^  he  found  a  measure  of  esti- 
mation, which,  .ivittL  all  his  abilities  and  pros- 
perous fortune,  he  oould  not  neglect,  and  a  pene- 
tration which,  without  management  for  his  per- 
son treated  his  politics  as  a  system  of  ▼iOany 
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a^d  in  prdpgrtioi^as  lie  approached  to'^e  ewiof 
the  war^  or  'saw  the  iqpans  of  exth-pQting  thne 
^ho  ^ere  mosf  likoiy  to  disturb  his  government, 
ha  dipped  hi^liitfds  with  less  scmple  in  the  blood 
of 'hi  ^nemiesi  As  b»  pursdea  Pompey  into 
&y|]t,  under  a  certain  iis|}res8ion  that  tM  death 
oflms  rival  was  materiel  to  the  establishmant  of 
]iis  power  in  Italy,  ao  tt  is  likely  that  he  now 
hastened  £o  Utica  As  a  plaM  at  which  he  Qoi^ht 
crush  the  remains  of  the  republic.  On  hearing 
6i  the  death  of  Cato,  however,  he  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  served  to  disocrver  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  with  respect  to  him.  "I  must  be 
allowed, **  he  said,  "to  envy  this  man  the  splen- 
dour of  his  death,  as  he  has  revised  me  the  honour 
of  preserving  his  life."  Having  passed  through 
Uata  and  Adrumetum,  which  surrendered  to 
him  on  his  march,  and  biing  met  by  numbers 
who  came  to  make  their  submisdon,  he  arrived 
at  Utica  in  the  evening,  and  oontintted  all  night 
without  the  gates. 
Marcus  Messala  had  already  taken  ponesdon 


5  Et  cnncu  terraram  saMcU  preter  atroesm  ani- 
mom  Catonis. 
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of  the  town.  Ctemr  entered  on  the  tuXkrvimg 
dayt  and  Imviiii^  ordered  the  people  to  attend 
him,  made  a  speech,  in  whirh  ne  thanked  the 
colony  of  Utica  for  ikfir  failfafal  attachment  to 
hi«  caoae ;  bcft  spalie  of  thiM  hundred  Roman 
citizen^  who  haa  contributed  to  support  the  war 
aflunst  him,  in  tenui  which  aoffioently  showed 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  coait  the  repotetion  of 
mercy.  Appiaft  say^  that  as  «iany  of  them  as 
fell  into  his  bands  were  by  his  order  put  to  death, 
liirtius  relatea,  that  he  only  confiscated  their 
effects,  and  that  this  sentence  was  afterwards 
chanced  into  a  lihaited  fine,  amounting  in  all  to 
two  hundred  tjhoosvf^d'sestertia,  or  about  a  mfl- 
lion  and  a  half  steiSng,  to  be  paid  in  three  yeara^ 
at  six  separate  payments. 

From  this  general  wreek  of  the  republican 
party  in  Africa,  the  lemkn  oootinued  their  flight 
in  different  directions.  Many  who  surrendered 
theniBclves  were  spared ;  hvi.  most  of  those,  who^ 
in  their  «ttem^  to  escapi^  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hahds,  either  Killed  thenaselTes,  or  by  Cssar'a 
Oiler  were  pet  to'd^tf.*  » Afranius  and  Faustus 
Sylla  ha^ng  joined  A  party  of  cavalry  that  fled 
by  mkamoai  the  ifcid  of  baltlei,  were  mteicepted 
l^  Sitii]%^d  deluding  themselves  with  the 
loss  of  mar^  oCJheir  4»rt^  w^  tiriKen.  In  a 
few  days^  after  this  t^renti  these  prisoneis,  under 
pretence  of  a  riot  ia  the  capfpf^cn  put  to  digth. 

Sci^<^wilh  *Damimvpu8,  Torquatus,  and 
Pletonus  Rustianim.  end^vouied  to  escape  by 
sM  into  Spain.  Aftef  bei^g  tosMd  some  days 
with,  contrary  wipds,  they  ventured  to  put  into 
^ip(]o,  on  th^  coa«ttif  Numidia,  where  they  met 
witu  «/Kiuadron  of  C«sar's^cet^  eonunanded  by 
Sitius.  Their  vessel  l^i||2  .boarded,  they  wace 
asked  with  impatience,  whf  r^  is  the  general  1 
Slripio  himself  made  ansv^,  the  gftieral  p  well; 
and  inutteriiljg  these  worda^fita'bbQd  l^lfensclf,  and 
went  ^dlong  inlQ  the  ae^ 

Juba,  ^ith  Fetreius,  having  escapdi  froim  the 
field  of  battle  at  T^pSUs,  lai(  concealed  by  day, 
aod  conthiued  their  flight  in  the  i^ht  towaras , 
^ma,*  a  ])lace  which,  at  the  breakiiuLOUt  of  IIm 
war,  the  king  of  NunSdia'^Ud  foi|ki^,  and  mfie* 
the  residence  of  his  wpmen^,ahd  toe  repontory  of 
his  treasure  and  most'valuable  4fects .  He  ktiew 
thai  if  he  should  be  (iakcri--  captive  by  a  Romap, 
general,  the  consequence  was'*being  led  in  tn- 
umph,  and  possibly;  aflerwanls  {Mt  todcaUi-  He 
had  therefore  providedifhis  retreat  in  case  df  'am 
unfortunate  issue  to  the -war ;  hitending  it  merely 
as  a  pAce  at  which  he  might  die  in  state.  With 
this  mtentfon  he  had  raised,  near  to  the*  royal 
palace^  a-pile  of  wool  Ai  which  he  meant  to  con-< 
sume  whatever  coulcl  mark  or  •  adorn  the  victor's 
triumph ;  and  it  was  his  purpose,  while  he  jpd 
these  materials,  and  with  them  the  whole  city,  on 
fire,  to  commit  himself  and  his  women  to  the 
flames. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zama  had  some  intimation 
of  this  design,  and,  upon  the  approaclv  of  the 
king,  not  clioosing  to  celebrate  by  such  an  peer- 
ing the  exit  of  ■  varii|uished  pnnce,  shut  their 
gates  aitd  refused  him  admittance.  They  like- 
wise had  the  humanity  to  refuse  sending  the 
women  to  him,  wi  a  supposition  that  he  meant 
they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  jeak>usy,  or  be 
involved  in  his  ruin. 


1  Die.  Can.  lib.  xliH.  c  IS.  AppiaB.  de  BeUoCivili, 
lib.  ii.   Flonit,  Euimpius,  Hinius. 


Juba  findixig  himself  thai  dinbmd,  e^vii  hf 
his  own  subjects,  retired  to  one  of  his  conntiy 
seats ;  and  having  onl^red  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, at  the  ck>se  of  it  he  and  Petretus  fell  to- 
gether by  their  own  swords.  The  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  converted  into  a  Roman  r~~~^ — 


aod  the  government  of  it  was  committed  to  Sol^ 
lost  the  historian.  The  soo  of  the  king,  yet  an 
infSuit,  was  jreserved  to  make  a  part  in  tae  pro- 
oession  of  the  victoi's  triumph.'  The  furniture 
and  ornaments  of  his  palaces  were  sold,  and  pro- 
duced a  considenble  sum  of  money.  Great  con- 
tributions were  raised  at  the  aame  time  in  those 
ports  of  Africa  wluch  hod  been  already  sobiected 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  in- 
habitants of  Thapsus  were  made  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  Roman  aesteitia  ^  those  of  Adrumetmn, 
eighty  thousand;  those  of  Leptis  and  Tyadra 
paid  the  quotas  exacted  firom  them  in  com  and 
oil. 

Cesar  having,  in  this  manner,  closed  a  scene 
in  which  he  had  destroyed  fifty  thousand  of  hi» 
opponents,  who  might  w  supposed  to  be  the  most 
obstinate  adherents  of  the  republican  party,  and 
having  joined  to  the  empire  a  territory  which,  by 
the  report  afterwards  msde  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  was  fitted  to  yield  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  thousand  medimni  of  groin, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  weieht  of  chi,*  he 
embarked  at  Utica,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  and 
in  three  days  after  he  sailed  from  thepce,  arrived 
in  the  isUmd  of  Sardinia :  a  part  of  his  dominions, 
said  Cicero,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  seen. 
Before  his  departure  firom  Africa  he  had  made 
necessary  arrangements  respe^ng  the  army ;  and, 
although  he  had  recently  availed  himself  of  the 
secvices  of  the  Jegions  who  had  mutinied  in  Italy, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  ofience,  yet 
he  took  the  benefit  of  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  his  affiurs  to  indulge  his  resentment;  and 
that  they  mij^t  not  communicate  with  flMrtious 
spiritB  in  Italy,  have  leisure  to  over-rate  their  ser- 
vice%  or  to  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  army 
of  exorhifant  demands^  he  ordered  them  to  b« 
broko  and  ^banded  in  Africa.  The  remainder 
df  thf  troops  who  had  givm  him  the  victory  in 
that  country,  he  oiderod,  afler  reori?  ing  the  ne- 
cessary rcfrsshmentiH  to  psoceed  in  tbe  voyage  to 
Spain,  wTIeie,  he  had  stiU  some  resistance  to  ap- 
prehend from' the  sons  of  Pompey. 

pursue  this 
in  the 
Jane; 

and,  being  some  tioie  detained  byoontranr  winds, 
arrived  at  Romtf  on  the  tw^ntv-sixth  of  the  fol- 
""  "  ice  toe  lime  of  his  de- 

Africa, 
ma^y  diflicii|^  to  surmount, 
spent  no  more  than  six  months: 

The  news  of  Cesar's  victory  had  been  4btpe 
time  received.  Th^pnncipal  Bu{)poTt8  of  the  xe- 
puUic  had  Men  at  Thapsus  ana  at  Phaml^; 
and  as  the  sons  of  Pompey,  though  faviurably 
received  by  their  late  Other's  adherents  hi^poin, 
were  not  yet  supposed  to  be  in  condition  to  resist 
the  victor,  the  revolution  in  his  favour  seemed  to 
be  complete,  and  every  part  of  the  Rom«i  em- 
pire subjected  to  his  power.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained, but  that  he  should  iftke  posseanon  of 


amved  at  Komtf  on  tbe  tw^ntv-sixtn  ot  i 
lowing  month  ;*  having^ince  toe  4ime  of  l 
parture  from  Jtaly,  on  the  expedition  to  j 
m  which  he  Bad  so  ma^y  diflicu|^  to  sun 


S  Plat.  In  Cm. 
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that  flOTeieignty  to  which  he  aspired,  and  in 
which,  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  to  him  there 
waa  a  charm,  even  in  tne  court  that  was  paid  to 
him,  aa  well  as  in  the  poasesnon  of  power. 

Whatever  distrcM  tne  surviving  members  of 
the  commonwealth  ma^  have  suffered  on  tbe  Iosb 
of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  fallen  in 
the  late  bloody  transactions  of  this  war,  or  what- 
ever mortification  tbey  may  have  felt  on  the  loss 
of  their  own  political  consequence,  as  partners  in 
the  empire  of  the  world,  no  symptoms  of  aversion, 
or  unwilling  submission,  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  people;  all  orders  of  men  hastened  to  pay 
their  court  to  the  victor,  and,  by  their  servile  adu- 
lationa,  to  anticipate  the  state  of  degradation  into 
which  tbey  were  soon  to  be  reduced. 

In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  a  conti- 
nual thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  decreed  for 
the  late  victory  at  Thapsus.  The  power  of  dic- 
tator was  conferred  on  Cssar  for  ten  years^  and 
that  of  censor,  which  gave  the  supreme  disposal 
of  honours  and  rank  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
which,  on  account  of  the  abuse  to  which  it  was 
sobiect,  had  been  some  time  abolii<hed,  was  now 
under  a  new  title,  that  of  Prce/eetua  Morum^  re- 
stored in  bis  person.  At  the  same  time  tbe  no- 
mination of  some  of  the  officerB  of  state,  formerlj 
elected  by  the  people,  was  committed  to  him.  He 
was,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  seventy-two  lictors,  triple  the  number 
of  those  who  used  to  attend  the  aictators,  and  he 
was  to  enjoy,  for  life,  many  of  the  inferior  pre- 
rogatives, which,  under  tne  republic,  serveo  to 
distinguish  the  first  officers  of  state ;  such  as  that 
of  giving  signals  for  the  horses  to  start,  or  for 
the  other  sports  to  begin  at  the  jj^ames  of  the  cir- 
cus ;  •  and  that  of  delivering  his  opinion  before  any 
one  else  in  the  senate.  It 'was  likewise  drderea, 
that  he  should  have  in  the  senate  a  gilded  chair 
of  state,  placed  next  to  that  of  the  consul;  and, 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  join  ridicule  withthese 
extraordinary  honours,  it  was  decreed  that  as  the 
conqueror  of  Graul,  in  his  triumphs  he  should  be 
drawn  by  white  horws,  to  put  ttim  on  a  foot  of 
equality  with  Camillus,  to  whom  this  distinction 
had  b^en  given,  as  the  restorer  of  his  coVntiy 
from  its  destruction  by  the  ancestors  of  that  na- 
tion ;  that  his  name  should  be  inseiteil,  instead 
of  that  of  Catullus,  ks  the  person  who  had  re- 
built the  Capitol ;  t^t  a  car,  lika  that  of  Jupiter* 
should  be  placed  fur  him  in  the^anie  lempl^  and 
near  to  the  statue  sf  the  god  himielf ;  and  that 
hts  own  statue,  with  the  title  of  a  demi-god,' 
.should  be  erected  on  a  glAe  re^oiesentlng  the- 
eartl  '  ^ 

It  ]s  saKl  that  Cffisar  refused  manyof  the  ho^ 
nnurs  which  were  decreed  to  him}  bniin  these, 
wliich  he  no  doubi  oncoureped,  or  fav^Arably  re- 
cefled,  he  suiiciently  bAraysd  a  vanity  which 
but  rarely  accompanies  such  a  distinguished  su- 
periority of  understanding  und  courage.  Though 
in  respect  to  the  ability  with  which  he  rendered 
men  subservient  to  his  purpose ;  ih  respect  to  the 
choice  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  end ;  in 
rospect  to  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  designs, 
he  was  far  above  those  who  were  eminent  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  yet  in  respect  to  the  end 
which  he  pursued,  in  respect  to  the  passions  he 
had  to  gratify,  he  was  one  merely  of  the  vulgar, 
and  condescended  to  be  vain  of  titles  and  honours, 
which  he  has  shared  with  persons  of  the  meanest 
capacity.     Insensible  to  the  honour  of  being 


deemed  the  equal  in  rank  to  Calo  and  (ktullafl^ 
to  Hortensins  and  Cicero,  and  the  e^flial  m  repu- 
tation to  Sylla,  to  Fabins,  and  to  the  Scipios^  h0 
preferred  mbig  a  superioremong  profli^fte  m^ 
the  leader  among  sotdien  of  fc^unc,  and  to  ex- 
tort by  force  from  his  leUow  citi^ns  a  deference 
which  his  wonderful  abilities  must  have  made 
unavoidable,  even  if  he  had  poseewcd  Ifae  ina^-«B 
nanimity  to  despise  it 

Caesar,  soon  after  the  distinctiani  now  men- 
tioned were  bestowed  upon,  him,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  in  a  speeph 
which,  being  supposed  to  proceed  frofaMi  nmtcff, 
was  ftill  of  condescension  and  lenity;  but 'Aon  a^ 
fellow  atizen  was  fraught  with  insim  and  con- 
tumely. A  speech  delivered  on  ap^jemarkable  an 
occasion  was  likely  to  be  in  tfnbsta>ce  preserved ; ' 
and  under  the  government  of  his  ^uocessons,  by  ^ 
whom  he  was  numbered  with  the  gods,  it  was 
not  likely  to  get  abroad  but  vith  a  view  .t^do 
him  honour.  "  Let  no  maoi'*  m  said,  "  imagine^ 
that,  under  the  Avour  of  Aiy  exalted  situation,  t 
am  now  to  indulge  myself  hi  a^ts,.'or  even  in  ex- 
pressions, of  severity  fx>r  that,  I  am  to  follow  .the 
example -of  Marios,  of  Cinna,'  of  $yU«;  orcfrao^ 
others^  who^  having  aubdued  their  enemies,  dropt 
in  the  height  of  their  fortune,  that  charafcter  of 
moderation,  uqd^  which  they  had  formerly^en-  ^ 


my~oonduct«  "  Th#  monJ  myfcrti^as  a4vancc,' 
the  more  I  will  endeavour  to  use  thsay)roperl|^. 
My  sole  object,  wWeicfldearvourOd  taibe  abovD 
my  enemies,  wrosio  secure  forny^elf  a  ^tiiallcm 
in  which  I  might  exvciie  virtue  with  dignity 
and  safety;  aiv^I. shall  iht  oow  imitate  the  eX* 
amples  which  Itayaelf  tffteh  have  coademned,  nor 
snliy  the/plendtfur  of  my  victories  by  aaimproper 
iMeofmy|)Qwer,  * 

"  Afrthe  'nvours  of  fortune  are  W09  by  vigour, 
so  thf^'ara  preserved  by  maderatton,  and  sflould 
bo  nflost  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  enjoy 
tl)e  greatest  share  of  them.  I  covet  sincere  auc- 
tion and  genuine  praise ;  not  the  adulation  that 
springs  ^m  fear  and  hatftd.  These  are  my 
serious  thoughts,  oonfirfbed  on  reflection;  and 
you  shall  fina'^ne  governed  by  them  in  all  the 
action*  of  jny  life,  k  do  not  meaii>to'  be  your  lovd 
oryour tyrant^  but  your  chfef  and  your  leader. 
WnA  the^atate  has  occasion  for  my  authority, 
you  shaH  find  in  me  a  dictate  aada  consul ;  but 
on  onlinaiy  dccasions,  no  matt  mv^  a  private 
man.  * ' 

*"  I  have  spared  many  wft)  were  repeatedly  in 
arms  Sjgainst  me.  I  have  shut  my  earato  the  in- 
formations of  the  hidden  designs  of  others,  and 
have  destroyed  all  letters  and  papers  which  could 
lead  to  a  detection  of  m^  secret  enemies.  To 
most  of  you  I  can  have  no  resentment;  and  I  do 
not  inchne  to  Aise  prosecutions  against  those 
who  may^  think  the^  nave  incurred  tny  dbplea- 
sure.  Live,  theremre,  with  me  from  this  time 
forward  in  confidence,  as  children  with  their  fa- 
ther. •  I  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  punishing 
the  guUty,  as  fiir  as  justice  requires ;  but  will  pro- 
tect the  fnnocent,  and  reward  the  deserving. 

"  Let  not  these  appearances  of  military  force 
alarm  you.    The  troops  which  are  quartered  in 
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the  cil^y  tmd  tvhich^  attend  my  person,  are  de«- 
tiribd  te  d^ndy  not  to  oepresa  the  dtizcns ;  and 
' '  they'  MgPr  K^ow,  upon  e^ry  occaaion,  the  limits 
of  tkttrWrty.         \  t  ,  ■ 

.  •*  \JDcoiiUT*n^Ui^e5  ha^  lately  been  levied  in 

tnb  flrov'mcf/^d  ii»  I(!tfy^  but  not  for  my  private 

Tfae.  '^  I  iiw*  ^♦r«iK^  expended  my  fortune, 

»aiid''coiltracft«].inirn0dtiBtie  debts  in  the  public 

^  aervioB; \a\Stf|  ^Klufe  I  myself  have  borne  so  great 

*  a  'g^,of.the^!)ufilen;  Jim  lilwww  made  to  bear 
/the  biame  oCwfaat^^lh^fp  have  exacted."     He 

b^ncltKtQ^  >v'hKwu9BncA,  that  the  arrears  which 
weroxJi>«  to  iDe^tKnpii^arid  the  other  debte  of 

^0»  piiWct^^M  liTplid  witbthe  least  |»ssible 
incoifv^irieTft«4a  the -people. 
.In  ibk  ftpeciii  v«b  con^yedj  not  the  indicant 

'  *anthnenaciri|  "bBirie  ot  §ylla>  who  despised  the 

♦  ¥«py*  poM^  W'  ^aMv^  was  poasesaed ;  bat  the 
^coBsg^HlS  itailp  SQ()T«fflectiitt  condescension  of  a 
*pifkl0a;HAp  adT|^(jkAiu}  w&hed  to  recommend 
^  tis  ;gr^iiaegi.  /i'^\  Ronian  people,  in  former 
'  ihf^ncA^i^Wiiaiipn,  bal  expetienccd  sanguin- 

iiry  anil  Vteleibt  qpt ;itm^it,^nd  th^  ifow  sneined 
>  to  b^T  mM  IndiUtireoce  IhVelltite  suppression 
ttfthe^f  t>lfik*ai'4i^i^wK^hexeeut^  by  hands, 
'that  f^fraiiK^jJ  (]foui  iicMcriplio^ ''bnd  murders. 
Bht  as  Gfleiir»i5uiwxi  t(;^thiDCjiis*prc8ent  ^eva- 
tbhthc  Iiigbest  ol»]tTt*  orjiuman  ^^fshea,  there 
were  soVne  w^o  tnftuaht^iJeir  *pl^^ipnt  'subjct^tion 
the  lowiik^^aU?  f)f^d$^a(Vuidn  if^  injaery. 
•*  What  atVoi;tiA  nuiii8ucht|mes'*?"  ^js^icero 

•  tohiscopie*^!^dant,MlcKik^fnri^JHalwi^ainuBe 
-►    me.    I  go  Into*  atiy  fc^m^ianj^^afll^  to  ba  lioisy, 

The  [opul^cr^fere^praliff^A  wiA  phoittej-pro^ 
ceaKiona,  and  l^t^^wU^tb  ^le  gi^atUities^at 
werq;;  givtl^  theiirnh 'monry^  ,t)i^ar 'lllb^  ip\ir 
sepa3mle;tri<fiQ]plft  i^*oi^'qjt>fltii.  The  ftra,f(nr 
(lie  conqwjst  tif'i^ul^ /it  \<^ilA  'V^rfftigJ^torbc, 
th^  prinac  of  the  'Arverni,  By^a  cil^in  cmd  aO<2 

•  odious^  tJI  US  psAls,  Wift  Ied,ir>.'charnR,  ^nd 
afti^wardfr  put  t(^  ^tath:  ;  "^he  aeca^  fcr  \a0 
victory  in  Egypt,-  at  which  -^inoe,  the  «fer^fe 

*.  the  dufen;  was  .exhibited  i/V^  ietltts^^d  %  I^ 
youtii  and  be^ty  oxctted  a  general  doyjf^a^ipn, , 
whfch  pre^rved  her  life.^    A  thir j  (^  po  defeat 

>>  of  Phamaees^  Wl^fe  tfteVrophicA  as  Ji^  alrea4t 
been  mentioned,  w^re  Iharked  with  th^  F^MHi 
feame^lsavyl  tan^ishiKl.  TheV^#fo»the 
overthrow  of  tho  king  of  Numidia,*  in  which  the 
infant  son  of  that  prince  ^ijras  nv^diii  precision. 
Thif  captive  hayii%  recc^^ed  a  literary  etkrcation 
at  Rome,  became  afti^vaids,  accbrdiqg  to  Plu- 
tarch, an  hfctorian  o£4u;iif»enceT*  ''      ^ 

Altho^igh  triumpife  w^  liot  obtmned  for  Jjie 
defeat  of  fellow  citizen^,.  an<l  ;TOtliing  in  these 
processions  had  leference  to  Poi^ipey,  yet  the- 

'  effigies  of  many  considerable  acnajtor^  who  had* 
fallen  in  the  civil  wq|^  were  carried  before  tho» 
Victor's  chariot 

In  these  processions,  Cesar  is  said  to  have 
carded^  the  treasury,  in  all,  sixty  thoasand  ta- 
lents in  money  ;^  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  two  chaplets  or  crowns  oT  gold,  weighing 
twenty  thousand    four'  hundred   and  fourteen 


1  Dio.CsM.  lib.  xliii.c.  15.  4cc. 

3  Cic.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  ix.  ep.  36.  Miraris  tain  ex- 
hiliratam  esse  lervitutem  nottram.  Quid  ergo  fa- 
cJam?— ibi  loquorquod  in  •olum  ut^icitur.etfeinitam 
in  risus  maxinios  transfero. 

3  Pluu  la  Um.  Dio.  Cass.  4  About  lO.OOO.OQCtf. 


pounds.'  He  at  the  same  time  distribnted  to 
each  private  man  of 'the  army,  five  thousand  de- 
narii or  dtachmas,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
one  pounds  steriing:  to  each  centurion,  double : 
t6  the  tribune,  quadrunle :  to  the  people,  an  attic 
mina«of  a  hundred  arachmas,  or  about  three 
pounds  four  shillings  and  seven  pence  a  man.* 

The  soldiers,  who  walked  in  these  processions, 
in  chaunting  their  ballads  and  hmpoona,  took  the 
usual  petulant  liberties  with  their  leader,  alluded 
to  the  disorders  of  hb  vouth  and  to  the  crimes  of 
his  age ;  and  showed  tnat  they  were  not  deceived 
by  the  professions^  which  he  made  of  a  zeal  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  '*If  you  obaerve  the 
laws,"  they  said>  "you  shall  be  punished;  but  if 
you  boldly  transgress  them  all,  a  crown  ia  your 
reward."  These  appearances  of  freedom  in  the 
trobps,  perhaps,  flattered  the  people  with  some 
ima^e  of  the  ancient  familiarity  of  ranks  which 
subsisted  in  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  Ticenae 
of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune  brings  too  often  the 
reveree  of  freedom  to  the  people ;  and  in  whatever 
manner  those  of  Rome  were  qualified  to  judge 
6f  their  own  situation,  it  is  likely  that  the  pa- 
geants, which  now  entertained  them,  were  part 
of  the  means  which  Cssar  employed  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  usurpation,  ana  to  divert  their 
thoughts  from  the  prospect  of  a  military  govern- 
ment with  which  they  were  threatened.  Farther 
to  secure  these  efl'ccts,  he  continued  to  multiply 
shows  and  public  diversions.  He  himaelf,  at  thie 
clo90  of  his  triumph's  walked  in  procession  at 
the  opening  of  magnificent  edifices  he  had  built, 
and  in  his  return  at  night  from  this  ceremony, 
attended  by  multitudes  of  the  people^  was  lighted 
by  toiches  borne  on  elephants.^  At  the  same 
time  he  erected  th^tres,  and  exhibited  drMDatic 
peribfnunoes  in  difiercnt  parts' of  the  city,  and 
amf^ly  indulged^he  taste  ot  the  populace  for  en- 
tertahmients  of  every  aort^  He  introduced  not 
tuily^ladiatArs  to  fight  in  aingle  combat,  but  par- 
'ties  on  foot  and  on  norfleback  to  engage  in  con- 
^derable  %iumbeT|p  on  ooposite  sidea,  'and  to 
cgthibit^  a  epedes  of  bfttlea.  Among  these  he 
showed  the  manne*  iX  fighting  from  elephants, 
llkvi^g  fifrty  of  the;^  aoimala'uropeily  mounted, 
:nid  \m  maanar-likewiBe  o/figntinjr  at  sea,  hav- 
ing -vteaas  on  a  piece  of  wsjUr  #hich  was  formed 
for  the  put|^ose.  In, most  of  th^te  ^w;^  the 
"{yartiis  who  wire  wigagei^  tricing  eapCives'or 
,malehicto9  confltoined  Uydie,  ^y^  a  serious  ex-  - 
bibition  of  the  utaiost  ei<lrts»rthcy  couki  toake  in 
*rea^fight         ',        *.•*.>'*'*%: 

Alrl<^ng  th^ otheiUMtictes  ofafa^  anj|  ^Tomit 
;whiuh  Qomposed  the  mag nificln^  ^f  thcse^fnter- 
tainm«]it<i|  are  mohtion^  tB^  Ji^ikl  dfr  aWQii)ra 
of  silk,  aAjit^aktlk'n  ol  tll^  Ki^liAst  pliSp,  f^idi 
^cre-spw^d  over  the  puVUe  theatiH't^  Miade  the 
s|)ectators  ^rom  the  :(¥)»,' aij'()*to  eatfible  tbeni^QT 
disturl^cd,  from  under  those  doUoate^veTtngB,  to 
■fijoy  the  ttights-  o(  bfoodsl^  and  boVor  which 
were  presented  before  thcyi<  iTwtf  bi|nan  iajsn- 
ficM,  we  arc  told,  were  at  th«  same  lime  tifiered 
up  in  the  field  of  ^nrs,  by  priest&speciidly  named 
for  this  service.  Of  this  snocking  exhitutioQ}  ( he 
historian  does  not  expbun  the  oocaaiori.*  The 
whole  was  attended  by  a  feast,  to  wludi  the 


^  thtt  Roman  pondo  consisted  of  ten  ounces,  about 
800,000/. 
6  Appian.  Buston.  7  Dio.  Casa.  BnsiAaiaa. 
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people  were  invited,  and  at  which  twenty  thon- 
aand  benches  or  couches  were  placed  for  these 
numerous  guests.*  So  great  was  the  concourse 
from  the  country  to  this  entertainment,  that  mul- 
titudes lay  in  the  streets^  or  lodged  in  booths 
erected  for  the  occasion.  Many  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  killed  in  the  crowds.  Among 
those  who  perished  in  this  manner,  two  Roman 
senators  are  mentioned. 

This  method  of  gaining  the  people,  by  flatter- 
ing their  disposition  to  dissipation  and  idleness, 
was  already  fiuniliar  at  Rome.  It  had  been  em- 
ployed under  the  republic  in  procuring  fiivour, 
and  in  purchasing  votes  by  those  who  aspired  to 
the  offices  of  state.  It  was  now  intended  by 
Cassar  to  effect  the  revolution  he  had  in  view, 
and  to  reconcile  the  populace  of  Rome,  who  had 
for  some  time  governed  the  empire,  to  the  loss  of 
their  political  consequence,  in  oeing  deprived  of 
a  power  which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to 
hold.  It  is  probable^  that  the  arms  of  Caesar 
were  not  more  successful  in  subduing  those  who 
opposed  him  in  the  field,  than  these  popular  arts 
were  in  gaining  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  the 
dominion  he  was  about  to  assume. 

From  this  time  forward,  Cssar  took  upon  him- 
self all  the  functions  of  government,  and  while  he 
suffered  the  forms  of  a  senate  and  popular  assem- 
blies to  remain,  availed  himself  of  tneir  name  and 
authority  without  consulting  with  either,  affixing 
without  scruole  the  superscription  of  particular 
senators  to  tne  decrees  or  edicts,  whicn  he  sent 
abroad  into  the  provinoes.io  "  My  name,"  says 
Cicero,  **  is  often  prefixed  to  public  deeds  which 
are  sent  abroad,  as  having  been  moved  or  drawn 
up  by  me,  and  which  come  back  from  Armenia 
or  Syria  as  mine,  before  I  have  ever  heard  of 
them  at  Rome.  Do  not  imagine  I  am  in  jest  $ 
for  I  have  lettera  from  persons^  whose  names  I 
never  heard  of  before,  tnanking  me  for  tfauB  ho- 
nour I  have  done  them  in  bestowing  the  title  of 


king.*' 
Eqi 


Equally  absolute  in  the  dty  as  in  the  provinces, 
Cssar  placed  whoever  he  thought  proper  on  the 
rolls  of  the  senate ;  and,  without  regard  to  birth, 
declared  some  to  be  of  Patridan  nuik.  He  re- 
called some  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  for  ille- 
gal practices,  and  reinstated  in  their  ranks  many 
whom  the  censors  had  degraded.'^  In  all  the  ele<> 
tions,  he  named  half  the  magistrates,  or  in  a  man- 
date, addressed  to  the  tribes,  took  upon  him  to  di- 
rect the  people  whom  they  were  to  choose.^'  In  the 


9  Plut.  in  Cmar. 

10  It  is  well  known,  that  the  senatftsooasalta  bore 
the  names  of  the  eenators  by  whom  ibey  were  pro- 
posed. 

11  Ante  audio  eenatue  conealtam  in  Anneniam  et 
Syriam  ease  perlatum,  qaod  in  meam  aententiam  fkc- 
tuin  ease  dicatur,  quam  omnino  mentionem  ullam  de 
ea  re  ease  fkctam.  Atque  hoc  nolim  me  Jocare  pates, 
nam  mihi  scito  iam.  a  regibua  ultimia  allatas  esse  li- 
teral, quibus  mini  gratias  agant,  quod  ae  mea  aenten- 
tia  regee  appellaverim ;  quoa  ego  non  modo  reges 
appellaios,  eed  omnino  nato  neaciebam.  Cieeio  ad  Fa- 
miliares,  lib.  ix.  ep.  15. 

13  At  thia  time,  he  with  much  difficulty  was  per- 
auaded,  at  the  interoesaion  of  the  aenate,  to  permit  the 
return  of  Caius  Marcellua,  who  at  Athena,  on  hia  way 
into  Italy,  was,  upon  motives  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plained, assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  attendanta. 
This  Marcellus  was  consul,  U.  C.  703. 

13  The  words  of  Cesar's  mandate  were,  **  Cssar 
dictator  tribui.  Sac  Ac  oomroendo  vobis  tUum,  kc  &c. 
Dt  ▼eatro  soffragio  suam  dignitatem  teneat  Soeton. 
iaCcaar. 
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exercise  of  so  much  power,  he  became  reserved  and 
difficult  to  access^  fiuniliar  only  with  persons 
whom  he  himself  had  raised,  and  who  haotalents 
amusing  or  serviceable,  and  without  any  preten- 
sions to  alarm  his  jealousy  .m  ^Nevertheless,  if  the 
Romans  could  have  overlooked  what  was  offen- 
sive in  his  manner,  or  illegal  in  the  powera  which 
he  had  thus  usurped,  many  of  his  acts  were  in 
themselves,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  so 
able  a  personage^  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and 
tending  to  reform  abuses,  as  well  as  to  focUitate 
the  summary  proceedings  of  the  despotical  power 
he  had  assumed. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Cesar's  reign,  the  law 
of  Sylla,  by  which  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
had  been  excluded  from  holding  any  office  in  the 
state,  was  repealed.  The  jumciary  law,  whidi 
had  undeigone  so  many  alterations,  and  which 
in  its  latest  form,  admitted  some  of  the  inferior 
class  of  the  people^^  on  the  roll  of  the  jud^  or 
jurymen,  was  now  reformed,  so  as  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  the  judicature  to  the  senaton  and 
knights.  A  scrutiny  was  made  into  the  titles  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  practice  to  receive 
com  at  the  public  granaries,  and  their  numbers 
were  ffreatly  reduced.^*  Of  the  corporations 
which  nad  been  multiplied  for  foctious  purposes^ 
many  were  aboUahed,  and  the  oiiginal  compap 
nies  of  the  dty  alone  were  permittra  to  remam. 
BAany  punishments^  for  the  better  restraining  of 
crimes,  were  increased.  To  the  ordinary  punish- 
ment of  murder,  was  joined  the  confiscation  of 
the  whole  estate ;  to  tnat  of  some  other  crimes, 
the  confiscation  of  one  half.  The  kalendar  was 
reformed  upon  the  prindples  estaUished  bv  the 
Egyptian  astronomers.  The  reckoning  by  lunar 
monthsL  and  the  use  of  irregular  intercaktionsL 
which  Lad  been  frequently  made  for  party  and 
political  purpoMs^  had  so  deranged  the  terms,  that 
the  festivals  to  be  observed  by  reapen  did  not 
happen  in  harvest,  or  those  of  the  vintage  in 
autumn.  To  restore  them  therefore  to  their  pro- 
per dates  in  the  kalendar,  no  less  than  an  inter- 
caktion  of  six^-seven  days,  or  above  two  months^ 
was  required.  This  intercalation  was  made  in 
the  present  year,  between  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  so  that  the  name  of  Decem- 
ber was  transferred  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  to  that,  where  it  still  remains,  of  the 
wmter  solstice. 

Under  the  government  of  Cssar,  sumptuary 
laws  were  firamed  to  restrain  the  expense  of  the 
table;  and  he  himself  expressed  a  great  zeal  to 
correct  the  abuse  which  prevailed  in  this  article. 
Being  sensiUe  that  Italy  was  greatly  depopulated 
by  the  distractions  of  the  commonwealto,  and  by 
the  devastations  of  the  late  dvil  war,  he  took 
measures  to  restore  the  numben  of  the  people^ 
both  by  detaining  the  natives  of  Italy  at  home, 
and  by  inviting  foreigners  to  settle.    He  gave 


14  Cieer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  iv.  ep  9.  lb.  lib.  vi.  ep.  14. 

15  Tlie  tribani  iBrarii. 

16  The  leaden  of  fhction  under  the  republic,  and  no 
one  probably  more  than  Ccaar  himself,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  numbera  of  their  partizans,  bad  augmented 
this  list,  and  it  waa  undoubtedly  become  a  great  abuae. 
Dion.  Caaalua  aays,  it  waa  at  this  time  reduoed  by 
Gaaar  to  one  half.  Suetonius  specifies  the  number 
f^om  three  hundred  and  twenty  thouaand  to  one  hua> 
dred  and  fifty  thousand.  Plutarch  and  Appiaa  state 
the  reduction,  ao  aa  to  be  understood  of  the  numbers 
of  the  whole  people,  in  eomparinf  the  muster  taksn 
befbrs  the  dvil  war  with  the  one  now  made. 
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premiams  to  those  who  had  families :  he  ordered, 
that  no  citizen  above  twenty  nor  under  ten,  ex- 
cept belonging  to  the  army,  should  remain  out  of 
Italy  above  three  years  at  a  time ;  and  that  the 
aons  of  senators,  except  in  the  family  or  retinue 
of  the  public  officers,  should  not  go  abroad; 
that  all  landholders  in  Italy  should  employ  no 
less  than  one  third  freemen  on  their  hnds; 
that  all  practitioners  of  liberal  arts,  particularly 
foreign  physicians  settling  at  Rome,  should  be 
admitted  on  the  rolls  of  ue  {people;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  extended  the  (nriviWe  of  Romans 
to  whole  cities  and  provinces  in  dimrent  parts  of 
the  empire,  1  by  these  means  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  dtizens^  or  at  least  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  were  to  bear  this  title. 
Sensible  that  be  himself  had  become  dangerous 
to  the  republic,  by  having  his  power  as  a  provin- 
cial officer  improperly  prolonged,  he  took  mea- 
sures to  prevent  a  similar  danger  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  himself  had  now  acquired  the 
possession,  limiting  the  duration  of  command  in 
the  provinces,  if  with  the  title  of  proprotor  to  one 
year,  or  with  that  of  proconsul  to  two  years;  a 
regulation  in  which  he  showed  how  well  he  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  the  ladder  by  which  he 
himself  had  mounted  to  his  present  elevation,  and 
how  much  he  desired  to  withhold  the  use  of  it 
from  any  one  else  who  might  be  disposed  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  or  to  dispute  nis  continuance  in  the 
height  he  had  gained. 

While  Cssar,  on  a  supposition  that  he  himself 
was  to  hold  the  reigns  ot  government,  was  pro- 
viding for  the  secunty  of  tbie  power  he  had  esta- 
bKshoi  in  the  capital,  and  on  a  supposition  that 
he  had  no  enemy  left  in  the  field,  or  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  adverse  party  in  the  provinces  might 
be  extinguished  by  his  officers,  was  betaking  him- 
self to  avil  affain  and  to  popular  arts,  be  luid  re- 
ports from  Spain  which  convinced  him,  that  his 
own  presence  might  stiU  be  necessary  to  repress 
a  party,  which  began  to  resume  its  vigour  under 
the  sons  of  Pompey.  He  had  sent  Didius,  with 
the  fleet  and  armjr,  from  Sardinia,  to  secure  the 
possession  of  Spain ;  but  this  service  was  found 
to  be  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  apprehended. 
He  had  himself,  in  appearance,  reduced  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  many  humours  had  broke  out  in  it, 
while  he  was  afterwards  so  much  occupied  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  Even  the  troops  which 
had  jomed  his  standard,  mutinied  during  the  un- 
certain state  of  his  fortunes  in  Thessdy  and 
Egypt ;  and  though,  upon  the  death  of  Cassius 
Longtnus^  and  the  succession  of  Trebonius,  their 
discipline  was  in  appearance  restored;  yet  con- 
sciousness of  the  heinous  offence  they  had  com- 
mitted against  Cesar  made  them  doubt  of  hia 
forgiveness ;  and,  joined  with  the  inclination  and 
respect  which  they  yet  entertained  for  the  fiimily 
of  Pompey,  determined  them  to  take  part  against 
him.  They  had  opened  a  secret  correspoiulence 
with  Sdpio^  while  he  was  yet  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  in  Afnca,  aiid  encouraged  him  to 
send  a  proper  otRcet  into  Spain  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  such  forces  as  coula  be  raised  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

Young  Pompey  was  sent  for  this  purpose.  In 
his  way,  he  put  into  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  there  some  time  detained  by  sickness,  or  re- 
mained in  expectation  that  be  might  prevail  on 


1  Dio.  Caw.  Sueton.  Appiao. 


the  natives  to  eapouse  his  cause.  The  troopa  on 
the  continent,  m  the  mean  time,  even  before 
Pompey  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  them, 
declared  themselves  openly  against  Ccaar,  and 
erased  his  name  from  their  bucklent.  They 
obliged  his  Ueutenant  Trebonius  to  fly  from  their 
quarters,  and  owned  T.  Gluintus  &»pula  and 
<cl.  ApTonius  for  their  generals. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  young  Pompey  ar- 
rived in  Spain,  took  the  command  of  this  army, 
and  either  received  or  forced  the  submission  of 
the  principal  towns.  He  was  likewise  strength- 
enea  by  the  aooession  of  all  the  Roman  settlen  in 
the  province  who  retained  ainr  seal  for  the  re- 
public, and  by  the  remains  Of  rormer  armies  who 
nad  been  levied  bv  his  fitther,  especiaUy  such  of 
that  army  which  nad  served  under  Afranius  on 
the  Segra,  as  were  left  in  Spain ;  and  by  many 
officers  of  rank,  who^  having  escaped  from  Thea- 
saly  or  Afnca  upon  the  kite  calamities  of  their 
party,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  country.  Among 
these,  Labienus  and  VaruS)  with  as  many  as 
could  be  saved  from  the  massacre  at  Thap0u& 
were  assembling  anew  under  the  standard  of 
Pompey.  The  two  brothers,  Cnsos  and  Sextus, 
were  jomed  together,  and  supported  by  the  name 
of  their  father,  which  was  still  m  high  veneration  t 
they  had  assembled  thirteen  legions.  Among 
these,  were  two  legions  of  native  Spaniards,  who 
had  deserted  firom  Trebonius  ;>  one  tnat  was  raised 
firom  the  Roman  colonists;  and  a  fourth  which 
had  arrived  from  Africa,  with  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers. 

Gl.  Fabius  Maximus  and  GL  Pedius  or  Di- 
diaa>  the  officers  of  Cosar,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  this  force,  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  by  the  reports  which  they  made  to  their 
commander,  represented  the  necessity  of  his  own 
presence  in  the  province. 

The  continuance  of  the  dictatorial  power  in 
Cssar^s  person,  had  superseded  the  usual  suc- 
cession in  the  offices  of  state.  Lepidus  still  re- 
mained in  his  station  of  general  w  horse ;  and, 
with  a  council  of  six  or  nine  prefects  being  left 
to  command  at  Rome,  Cesar  set  out  in  the 
autumn  for  Spam.  He  ordered  troopa  from  Italy 
to  reinforce  those  already  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice, and,  in  twenty-seven  days  after  his  depart- 
ure firom  Rome,  arrived  at  Saguntum.^ 

Upon  the  news  of  Cesar's  approach,  Cneua 
Pompeius  had  assembled  all  his  force  on  the 
BcBtis,  posted  his  brother  Sextus  with  a  proper 
garrison  at  Corduba,  and  himself  endeavoured  to 
reduce  Ulia,  a  town  which  still  held  out  ajpmst 
him  in  that  neighbourhood.  Cesar's  first  object, 
upon  his  arrivd  in  Spain,  was  to  preserve  this 
place  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  nands.  For 
this  purpose,  he  detached  eleven  cohorts  under 
the  command  of  L.  Julius  Paciecus,  with  ordcn, 
if  possible,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  town. 
The  night  in  which  they  marched  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  stormy  and  dark,  they  pasfted  the  first 
posts  of  toe  besiegers  unnoticed.  When  near 
the  gates,  they  were  challenged ;  but  the  officer 
who  led  the  van,  having  answered  in  a  low  voice, 
that  they  wero  a  detachment  ordered  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall  in  search  of  some  entrjr,  by  which, 
under  the  cover  of  the  night,  they  might  surprise 


2  Hirtitts  de  Bell.  Hisp.       3  Dio.  Cam.  ibid.  c.  31. 
4  App.  de  Rell.  Civil,  lib.  li.  or  as  Btrabo  writes,  at 
Obulio,  lib.  iii.  p.  1(jO. 
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the  gairisoD,  they  were  raffered  to  psM,  and  pre- 
Bentmg  themselves  at  one  of  the  sates,  upon  a 
signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  uiey  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  town. 

While  CaBsar  thus  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
Ulia,  he  hinaseifj  to  make  a  diversion  m  their  &- 
▼our,  marched  up  to  Coiduba,  cutolf  a  party  that 
had  been  sent  from  thenoe  to  observe  his  motions, 
and  threatened  the  town  with  a  siese.  Sextus, 
who  was  in  the  place,  beins  alarmed,  sent  press- 
ing representations  to  his  brother,  who  accord- 
ingly aoandoned  his  lines  before  Ulia,  and  march- 
ed to  his  reliefl  Both  armies  encamped  on  the 
Guadalquivir.*  The  parties  that  were  sent  for- 
ward by  them  to  scour  the  country,  or  to  cover 
their  quarters,  were  ensa^ed  in  daily  skirmishes. 
But  the  two  brothers,  bemg  in  possession  of  the 
principal  stations,  and  in  condition  to  protract  the 
war,  continued  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Cesar, 
on  his  part,  made  some  movements  in  order  to 
disconcert  them,  and  to  find,  if  possible^  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  action ;  but  the  country 
Deing  hilly,  and  the  towns  generally  built  upon 
heights,  every  where  furnished  strong  posts  for 
the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  making  any  pro- 
gress. The  winter  at  the  same  tuie 
C.  J.  Oumr,  approached,  and  ezpoeed  his  army 
m'e^  to  considenble  haroships  fipom  the 
severity  of  the  season,  and  from  the 
scarcity  of  provisbns.  Under  these 
disadvantages,  he  undertook  the  siege 
of  Allegua,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
February,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, obliged  that  town  to  surrender.' 

Our  accounts  of  these  operations,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  wnich,  with  his  other 


is,  that  after  a  variety  of  difterent  movements, 
which  gave  rise  to  freouent  skiinushes,  the  ar- 
mies in  the  month  of  Mareh  came  to  encamp  in 
the  pbin  of  Munda,  about  five  miles  from  each 
other ;  that  Casar  was  about  to  leave  his  station, 
when  in  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, 
he  had  inteUifenoe^  that  the  enemy  had  been 
under  arms  m>m  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  were  meditating  some  attempt  on  his 
camp.  This  intelligence  was  followed  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  their  armv  on  some  ele- 
vated grounds  near  the  town  of  Munda ;  but  as 
they  showed  no  disposition  to  come  into  the 
plam,  CfBsar,  after  some  hesitation,  advanced  to 
attack  them. 

In  the  army  of  Pompey,  together  with  the 
flower  of  a  warlike  people,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
were  assembled  many  veterans  of  the  Roman  le- 
gbns^  inured  to  blood ;  many  Roman  citizens  of 
rank,  now  pushed  to  despair,  or  warned,  by  the 
fate  of  their  party  at  Thapsus^  not  to  expect 
safety  from  the  mercy  of  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  not  to  have  sny  hopes,  but  in  their  swords. 
Under  these  impressions,  they  waited  for  Cesar's 
approach  with  a  proper  countenance,  and  on  the 
firrt  onset  repulsed  and  put  to  flight  the  troops  by 
whom  thejr  were  attacked.  In  this  extremity, 
Cssar  ran  into  the  ranks  of  his  own  men ;  said. 
they  were  delivering  him  over  to  hoys ;  laid  hold 
of  a  sword  and  a  shield,  and  calling  out  that  thie 


then  »hoidd  be  (he  Lui  day  qf  hia  l\/by  and  ttf 
their  services^  took  a  {dace  in  the  ranks  as  a 
mere  legionary  soldier.  In  this  manner  he  re- 
newed the  action,  and  being  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  animating  his  men  with  the  exsmole 
of  his  own  personal  valour,  committed  his  for- 
tune and  his  life  to  the  decision  of  a  contest,  in 
which  his  ability  as  an  oflicer  could  no  loiu^er 
have* any  share ;  but  while  the  event  was  stUlin 
suspense^  Bogud,  an  African,  commanding  a 
bodfy  of  horse  m  his  service,  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  pierce  into  Pompey's  camp^  drew  La- 
bienus  from  his  post  in  the  field  to  cover  it  This 
accident  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
tnx^  who  till  then  valiantly  sustained  Cesar's 
attack,  believing  that  LAbicnus  deserted  them, 
instantly  fled  in  disorder.  The  slaughter  from 
thence  forward  turned  as  usual  entirely  against 
those  who  fled.  Thirty  thousand  fell  upon  the 
field,  and  among  them  three  thousand  Koman 
citizens  of  high  condition,  with  Labienus  and 
Accius  Varus  at  their  head.  Seventeen  oflioen 
of  rank  were  taken,  with  thirteen  Roman  eagles 
or  legionary  standards. 

Cesar  acknowledged,  that  having  on  other 
occasions  fought  for  victory,  he  had  now  been 
obliged  to  fight  for  his  life.  He  had  a  thousand 
men  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded,  befine 
the  enemy  gave  way.  Part  of  the  vanquished 
army  retired  into  the  town  of  Munda,  part  into 
the  camp^  and  in  their  respective  posts  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  Ce- 
sar, on  the  approach  of  night,  took  possession  of 
all  the  avenues  by  which  either  might  escape; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  troops  he  employed  in  toia 
service^  instead  of  traverses  of  earth  cif  stone  to 
obstruct  the  highways,  raised  up  mounds  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

Early  in  the  rooming  of  the  foUowm^;  day, 
Cesar  having  left  the  town  of  Munda  in  this 
manner  blocked  up  or  invested,  set  out  for  Cor- 
duba,  which  Sextus,  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers^  upon  the  news  of  the  battle^  had  al- 
ready abandoned. 

Cneus,  on  seeing  the  rout  of  his  own  army, 
fled  with  a  small  party  of  horse  on  the  road  to 
Carteia.'  Here  he  had  collected  most  of  hia 
shipping  and  naval  stores ;  but  the  news  of  hia 
de&at  luving  arrived  before  him,  the  people  were 
divided  in  their  inclinations.  Part  naa  already 
sent  a  deputation  with  an  ofier  of  their  services 
to  Cesar;  part  still  adhered  to  the  haaiy  of 
Pompey,  and  from  these  opposite  dispositions 
had  proceeded  to  actual  violence  and  bloodshed 
in  the  streets.  Pompey  himself  was  wounded  in 
one  of  their  scuffles,  and  expecting  no  safety  in 
a  place,  in  which  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  had 
declared  against  him,  he  took  ship^  and  put  to 
aea  with  Siirty  galleys.  He  was  pursued  by 
Didius,  who  commanded  Cesar's  squadron  at 
Ghides  i  and  being  obliged  in  a  few  uays  to  stop 
for  a  supply  of  water,  of  which  he  had  been  ill 
providea  at  his  sudden  departure  from  Carteia, 
he  was  overtaken^  most  of^  his  ships  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  obhged  to  seek  for  safety  on  shore. 
Soon  after  he  landed,  he  dismissed  his  attend- 
ants^ or  was  deserted  by  them ;  and  felling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  though  greatly  weakened 
by  his  wounds  and  loss  of  blood,  he  continued  to 
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defend  hniiMl^  untU  he  wu  overpowered  and 
■lain.  ELifl  head,  according  to  the  barbaroua 
cufltom  of  the  timea,  waa  aent  to  the  oonqueror, 
and  expoaed  at  Hiapalia. 

In  the  pxeceding  tnnaactionaof  the  war,  every 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  the  aocceaa  of  Ceaar.  In  the  very 
outaet  of  the  contest,  half  the  nobility,  ruined  % 
prodigality  and  extravagance,  had  been  desirous 
of  anarchy  and  concision.  Citixens  high  in  civil 
rank,  ana  with  fortunes  entire,  were  generally 
glad  to  forego  their  politacal  consequence  in  ex- 
change for  ease  and  saietT.  Even  the  anna 
which  should  have  protected  the  commonwealth, 
were  in  the  hands  of  mere  aoldien  of  fortune, 
who  were  inclined  to  fovour  that  side  from  which 
they  louked  for  the  establishment  of  militaiy 
government ;  they  fought  to  procure  great  power 
and  eatatea  for  themselves,  not  to  preacrve  laws 
which  gave  property  and  the  aecurity  of  wealth 
to  others.  Many  of  the  aenators  indeed  per- 
ceived the  Impending  ruin,  and  were  prevailed 
upon  to  make  some  efforts  for  the  preservation 
or  the  state,  but  on  most  occasions  too  hastily 
despaired  ct  their  cause.  It  was  not  thought 
honourable  or  safe  for  a  citizen  to  survive  his 
freedom.  Upon  this  prindple,  the  friends  of  the 
republic,  while  they  escaped  firom  the  enemy, 
perished  by  their  own  hands. 

Soon  aner  the  action  at  Munda,  Scapula,  one 
of  the  officers  lately  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
party  in  Spain,  turned  the  practice  of  suicide  into 
a  kmd  ot  force.  Having  retired  to  Corduba 
from  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  a  magnificent 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  and  covered  with  car- 
])eta ;  and  having  given  an  elegant  entertainment, 
and  distributed  nis  money  among  his  attendants 
and  servants,  he  mounted  to  the  top  of  this 
fobric,  and  while  one  aervant  pierced  the  master 
with  hk  sword,  another  set  fire  to  the  pile. 
Thus  the  yictories  of  Casar  were  oompletea  by 
his  enemies;  and  while  he  gained  a  fresn  step  at 
eveiY  encounter,  they  who  opposed  him  went 
headlong,  and  abandoned  their  country  to  its 
ruin. 

The  province  of  Spain,  under  a  proper  con- 
duct of  Its  force  and  resources,  if  it  had  not  been 
able  to  stop  at  once  the  careerof  Cn8ar*s  victo- 
ries, was  surely  sufikient  to  have  given  him  more 
trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  Its 
natives  brave,  and  addicted  to  war,  were  inferior 
to  the  Romans  only  in  policy  and  discipline. 
They  had  been  avene  to  the  party  of  Cieaar,  and 
would  not,  even  in  its  highest  prosperity,  prefer  it 
to  the  cause  they  had  originally  espoused.  Being 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  Roman  armiea  which 
had  been  broken  and  daniersed  in  the  field,  they 
■till  maintained  every  PUM  of  defence  a^nst 
the  conqueror ;  and,  within  the  walls  of  cities  to 
which  tne^r  retired,  defended  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity. 

Gssar,  having  been  employed  part  of  the 
■pring  and  the  following  summer  m  subduing 
tfkis  scattered  enemy,  prepared  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince. He  assembled  the  principal  inhabitants 
at  Hispalis;  and  having  upbraided  them  with 
their  animosity  to  himself  and  to  the  Roman 
people,  bo  put  them  in  miiid  of  his  eariy  con- 
nexion with  their  country,  as  quastor  and  as 
pralor,  and  of  bis  repeated  good  ofiloes  in  the 
capadty  of  aenator  and  magistrate ;  having  made 
a  proper  efltabliahment  for  Uie  government  of  the 


movince,  he  aet  out  for  Ita]y,i  and  arrived  at 
Home  in  October.^  Although  it  was  contraiy  to 
the  practice  of  former  ages  to  admit  of  triumphs 
where  the  vanquished  were  felkiw-dtizena,  be 
took  a  triumph  for  his  kte  victory  at  Munda ; 
and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people  who^  whatever 
be  the  occasion^  are  captivated  with  such  exhibi- 
tions, he  appointed  separate  triumphs,  on  the 
same  account,  to  CI.  Fubius  Maximoa,  and  to 
Didius,  who  had  acted  under  him  in  that  aervicc. 

These  triumphl^  over  the  supposed  last  de- 
fenders of  the  public  liberty,  and  over  the  perish- 
ing remaina  cf  the  fomily  of  Pompey,  ao'iong 
respected  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  festivity  which 
they  were  intended  to  inspire,  were  attended 
with  many  signs  of  dejection.  But  none  took 
upon  him  to  censure,  or  was  qualified  to  stem, 
the  torrent  of  servility  by  which  all  orders  of  men 
were  carried.  The  same  successbn  of  games 
and  entertainments  were  ordered  as  in  the  former 
year.  The  senate^  and  people  indeed  had  no 
longer  any  concessions  to  be  added  to  those  al- 
ready made  to  the  conqueror,  and  it  waa  diflicult 
to  refine  on  the  language  of  adulation,  which 
they  had  so  amply  eroploved  in  former  decrees ; 
but  something  to  distinguish  the  present  situation 
of  affairs,  to  show  the  ardour  of  some  to  |iay 
their  court,  and  to  disguise  the  discontent  anil 
the  sorrow  of  others,  was  thought  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  thanksgiving  was  ap- 
pointed, and  ordered  to  continue  for  fifty  days. 
The  anniversary  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  the 
day  on  which  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Munda 
was  received  at  Rome,  was  ordered  to  be  for  ever 
celebrated  vrith  games  of  the  circus.'  Even  they 
who  felt  a  secret  indignation  at  the  elevation  of  a 
aingle  person  to  act  as  lord  of  the  commonwealth, 
concurred,  in  appearance,  with  these  resolutiona 
in  honour  of  Casar.^  They  thought  that  the 
full  cup  was  most  likely  to  nauseate,  and  that  ex- 
treme provocation  was  most  likely  to  rouse  the 
spirits  of  free  men,  if  any  yet  remained. 

In  the  concessions  which  were  made  to  Ccaar, 
whether  suggested  by  his  friends  or  by  his  ene- 
mies^ there  waa  no  attempt  to  preaerve  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  republic,  or  to  veil  the  present 
usurpation.  The  senate,  in  presenting  their 
seveml  decrees,  waited  upon  him  in  a  body  as 
subjects  to  acknowledge  thdr  sovereign;  were 
received  by  him  on  his  chair  of  state,  and  in  all 
the  form  of  a  royal  ceremony,  stretching  forth  his 
hand  to  each  as  they  approached.  While  he 
carried  the  external  show  of  his  elevation  to  this 
height,  Pontius  Acquilla,  one  of  the  tribune^ 
being  seated  in  the  exercise  of  his  otiice,  had  suf- 
fered him,  in  one  of  his  processions,  to  poa^ 
without  rising  from  his  place.  This  he  greatly 
resented.  **  Must  1,"  he  said  to  those  who  at- 
tended hinL  "refer  the  government  to  thia 
tribune  r*  And  for  some  diays,  in  granting  re- 
quests or  petitions,  he  affected  to  guard  his  an- 
swers ironically,  by  saying,  **  Provided  that  Pon- 
tius Acquilla  will  permit"^    The  consulate  was 


1  Antony  bad  let  oat  Anom  Roaie  to  meet  CcMr, 
but  to  the  great  surpriio  and  alarm  of  every  body,  re- 
tamed  unexpectedly  to  Rome.     Ctcem  ad  Att.  xii.  L^ 

It  was  known  afterwards,  tbat  Antony  ivturn^ 
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ofiered  to  him  fiir  ten  yeani  bat  he  declined  it,  as 
he  destined  this  and  the  other  offices  of  state  for 
the  gratification  of  his  friends.  He  himself  had 
assumed  the  title  of  consul  in  his  late  triumph, 
and  immediately  aAer  resigned  it  to  GL  Fabius 
Maximns. 

Such,  from  henceforward,  was  to  be  the  man- 
ner of  conferring  honours  under  the  monarchy 
of  Rome.  Families  had  become  noble  in  conse- 
quence of  being  admitted  into  the  senate,  or  in 
consequence  of  having  borne  any  of  tiie  higher 
offices  of  state,  such  as  that  of  consul  or  prstor. 
Instesd  of  titles,  they  recited  the  names  of  an- 
cestors who  bad  been  in  these  offices,  and  instead 
of  ensiffns  armorial,  erected  the  effigies  or  images 
of  such  ancestors.  Cesar,  that  he  mi^ht  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  to  gratify  bis  retain- 
ers, paid  no  regard  to  the  customary  establish- 
ment of  the  senate,  and  increased  its  numben  at 
pleasure,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls  persons  of  evory 
description,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred.  He 
augmented  the  number  of  pnetora  to  fourteen, 
ana  that  of  queston  to  forty ;  and  even,  without 
requiring  that  his  friends  should  pass  through 
these  offiioes,  rewarded  them  at  pleasure  with  the 
titular  honoun  of  consular,  pnetorian,  patrician, 
&C.  fi  and  extended  his  munificence  likewise  to 
the  provinces,  bj  admitting  aliens  separately,  or 
in  collective  bodies,  to  the  privilege  or  appellation 
of  Roman  citizens. 

In  the  midst  of  appearances,  which  seemed  to 
throw  a  ridicule  on  the  ancient  forms  of  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  to  substitute  a  military  govern- 
ment in  their  stead,  Cesar  named  himself,  to- 
gether with  Mark  Antony,  as  consuls  for  the 
following  ^ear.  This  compliment  paid  to  the 
civil  est«>hshment,  by  condescending  to  bear  the 
name  of  legal  office,  though  very  illegally  aa- 
aumed,  flattered  the  citizens  with  hope  that  he 
meant  to  govern  under  some  form  of  a  republic^ 
Nothing  liowever.  followed  from  these  appear- 
ances; the  state  which  he  affected,  bis  dressy  his 
laurel  wreath,  the  colour  and  height  of  his  bus- 
kins, the  very  seal  which  he  chose  to  make  use 
o^  being  the  impressbn  of  a  Venua  armed,  in 
ostentation  of  his  supposed  celestial  extraction ; 
the  numerous  guards  and  retinue,  exceeding  two 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  was  constantiy 
attended  j^  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  aeemed 
to  receive  the  forced  servility  of  those  whom  his 
sword  had  subdued,  betrayed  a  mind  which, 
m!  or  .... 


though  poasessed  of  real  superiority,  had  not 
aufficieHt  elevation  to  disdain  the  false  appear- 
ances of  it 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  CL  Fabius  Maxi- 
mui^  who  had  been  a  few  months  consul,  died 
before  he  had  vacated  the  office  ^  and  about  noon 
of  the  same  day,  Cesar,  who  had  assembled  the 
tribes,  ordered  them  to  take  the  form  of  the 
centuries^  and  to  elect  Caniniua  conaul  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Pkitaich  sajs,  that  Cicero 
exhorted  the  people  to  be  speedy  m  paying  their 
court  to  this  new  consul:  ''for  thu  magistrate 
may  be  out  of  office  before  we  can  reach  him.*' 
Cicero  himself,  referring  to  this  fiurcical  election, 
writes  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  we  have 
had  a  consulate,  during  which  no  one  either  ate 
or  drank,  and  yet  nothing  extraordinanr  hap"  ~ 
ed ;  for  so  great  was  the  vigilance  of  tnis  oi 
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that  he  never  slept  all  the  time  he  was  in  office. 
You  may  laugh  at  these  things,"  he  says;  "  but 
if  you  were  here,  you  would  cry.'*» 

On  the  following  day,  Cesar, 
U.  C.  709.  with  all  the  powen  and  ensigns 
of  dictator,  took  possession  of  the 
consulate  in  conjunction  with  An- 
tony. He  intended,  alter  having 
held  this  office  for  a  few  days  in 
his  own  person,  to  resign  it  in 
fiivour  ol^  Dolabeil^  though  a 
young  man,  still  far  short  of  the 
legal  age.  The  execution  of  this 
intention,  however,  was  some  time 
delayed  at  the  request  of  Mark 
Antony,  who,  being  jealous  of 
Dolabelh,  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  prefer- 
ment. 

Cesar  himself  paased  the  winter  in  aasiduoua 
application  to  dvd  affidrs,  and  in  forming  pro- 
jects to  embellish  the  capital,  and  to  aggrandize 
the  empire.  He  made  some  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Under  this  title 
may  be  reckoned  his  prohibiting  the  use  of  letters^ 
of  purple,  and  of  pearls,  except  to  persons  of  a 
certain  rank,  and  to  them  only  at  great  festivals^ 
and  on  remarkable  occasiona ;  together  with  his 
reviving  the  ancient  sumptuary  laws  respecting 
the  expense  of  the  table.  For  the  better  execution 
of  these  laws,  he  appointed  inspecton  of  the 
markets,  with  orden  to  seize  all  illicit  articles  of 
provision;  and  if  an^  thing  of  this  sort  were 
known  to  escuie  the  inspectors,  he  sent  officen 
to  seize  them  from  the  tables  on  which  they  were 
served.  To  check  the  luxury  of  the  times  in 
other  articles,  he  imposed  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  commodities. 

Under  the  ordinary  pretepce,  that  the  lawa 
were  become  too  voluminous,  he  ordered  them  to 
be  digested  into  a  code,  with  a  view  to  simplify 
and  to  reduce  them  into  a  narrower  compass;  in 
this  measure  attempting  a  reformation  which  man- 
kind, in  certain  situations,  generally  wish  for,  but 
which  no  man  can  aooompliah  without  the  pos- 
sessbn  of  absolute  power. 
.  In  the  same  spirit  of  desnotical  government, 
with  which  Cesar  abridged  tne  laws,  he  acted  at 
once  as  legiriator  and  as  a  judge.  As  instancea 
of  his  severity  in  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  he  annulled  a  marriage,  because  it 
had  been  contracted  no  more  than  two  days  after 
the  woman  had  parted  from  a  former  husband ; 
and  to  this  he  joined  his  punishing  senatore  for 
extortion  in  the  provinoei^  by  expuluon  ftom  the 
senate. 

His  mind,  at  the  same  time^  entertained  pro- 
jects of  great  variety  and  extent  To  drain  the 
great  mushes  which  rendered  the  air  so  un- 
healthy, and  so  much  land  unserviceable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  to  cut  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  form  har- 
boun  on  the  coast  of  Italy;  to  make  highways 
across  the  Apennines;  to  build  a  new  theatre 
that  should  exceed  that  of  Pompey ;  to  erect  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
Anio  and  the  Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Teracina ;  to 
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bnild  a  ma^pifioent  temple  to  Mara.  These 
projects  are  justly  mentioned  as  meritorious  in 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  power  woula  be  but  a  wretched 
possession,  if  there  were  not  something  of  this 
sort  to  be  done  after  the  toils  of  ambition  were 
over. 

The  measure  which  of  all  others  contributed 
most  to  the  honour  of  Cosar,  did  we  suppose 
him  entitled  to  the  powers  he  assumed,  was  the 
general  indemnity  which  he  gmnted  to  all  who 
had  opposed  him.  Some  he  even  employed  in 
the  aaministration  of  government,  and  promoted 
in  the  state.  He  pnced  Caius  Cassius  and 
Marcus  Brutus,  for  this  year,  on  the  list  of 
praytora,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  higher 
jurisdiction  of  the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many 
who  died  in  opposition  to  himself  he  restored 
their  portions,  and  gave  their  children  part  of 
their  patrimony.^  He  replaced  the  statues  of 
Sylla  and  of  Pompey,  which  the  populace,  in 
flattery  to  himself,  had  thrown  down ;  "  and  by 
this  means,"  says  Cicero^  "  he  firmly  established 
his  own. 

It  appeared,  on  many  occasions,  that  Ciesar 
meant  to  contrast  his  own  conduct  with  that  of 
Sylla ;'  his  own  clemency  with  the  bloody  exe- 
cutions performed  by  the  other.  The  comparison, 
no  doubt,  is  curious,  and  must  occur  to  every 
person  who  reads  their  story.  Sylla  had  been 
excited,  by  extreme  provocations,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  a  party  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  to  punish  injuries  done 
no  less  to  the  republic  than  to  himself.  While 
he  was  master  of  the  state,  he  acted  indeed  like 
a  person  who  did  not  care  how  odious  he  rendered 
dcspotical  power,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  retain  it 
But  he  mixed  with  the  resentment  of  a  personal 
enemy,  the  high  views  of  a  noble  dtiten,  who 
proposed  to  reform  the  state  by  clearing  it  of 
many  corrupted  and  dangerous  members.  AVhen 
he  had  accomplished  this  purpose,  he  disdained 
the  pageantry  of  high  station,  was  above  receiv- 
ing the  adulation  which  proceeds  from  servility, 
4>r  wishing  to  enjoy  a  continual  precedence  in  the 
management  of  amurs,  which  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary capacity.  Embarked  by  fortune  on  a 
tempestuous  sea,  when  he  had  conducted  the 
vessel  safe  into  port,  he  quitted  the  helm;  and 
after  having  been  master,  was  not  afraid  to  place 
himself  among  his  countrymen  as  a  fellow-citi- 
zen ;  and  in  this  state  of  et^uality  his  greatness 
of  mind  secured  to  him  a  distinction,  which  no 
decree  of  precedency,  and  no  measure  of  prero- 
gative, could  have  bestowed. 

To  this  character  that  of  Cssar,  in  many  par- 
jttculara,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  contmst 
He  himself  had  stirred  up  the  disorders  which 
produced  the  civil  war  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
oad  no  injuries  either  public  or  private  to  resent; 
his  aifected  clemency^  in  sparing  a  few  captives, 
in  the  beginning  or  m  the  course  of  his  opera- 
tions, was  belied  by  the  wantonness  with  which 
he  entered  on  a  war,  in  which  the  Mood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  to  be  unne- 


1  Saeton.    Dio.  lib.  xliii. 

S  Quonium  reliqui  crudelitate  odium  effugvre  non 
potusrunt  neque  victnriam  diutius  tenere,  pneler  unum 
L.  Syllain  quem  iinitaturua  non  sum.  Haec  nova  sit 
ratio  vinoendi,  ui  nii«ericordia  et  liberalitate  noi  ma- 
niauua.    Cioer.  ad  Att.  lib.  ix.  op.  7. 


cessarily  shed.'  If  he  had  been  reluctant  in  the 
shedding  of  blood,  his  mercy  would  have  appear- 
ed, in  avoiding  so  destructive  a  contest,  not  in 
ostentatiously  sparing  a  few  of  the  many  whose 
lives  his  wanton  ambition  brought  into  bazutl. 
His  demen^  should  have  appeared  at  the  Rubi- 
con, not  at  Corfinium;  in  leaving  his  couotnr  to 
enjoy  its  liberties,  not  merely  in  sparing  those 
whom  no  man  in  lus  senses  woukl  destroy,  a  peo- 
ple who  wero  willing  to  submit,  and  whom  he 
desired  to  govern. 

Cnsar  lued  to  ridicule  the  resignation  of  Svlla 
as  an  act  of  imbecility,^  and  was  nimself  foncf  of 
precedence  as  well  as  of  power.  The  degree  of 
vanity  which  he  is  said  to  had  indulged,  in  ac 
cepting  the  frivolous  honours  which  were  now 
conferrod  upon  him  by  acts  of  the  senate,  is  in- 
deed scarcely  credible.  Among  these  is  men- 
tioned a  decree  that  he  should  nave  precedency 
of  all  magistrates,  and  the  privilege  of  being  al- 
ways drewed  in  the  triumpnal  robes ;  of  having 
a  gilded  chair  of  state,  anci  a  place  of  distinction 
at  all  the  public  games ;  that  he  should  be  allow- 
ed to  demsit  a  suit  of  armour  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  an  honour  appropriated  to 
those  who,  like  Romulus,  had  killed,  with  their 
own  hands,  a  leader  of  the  enemy ;  that  his  lie- 
tors  shouU  have  their  fesces  always  bound  with 
laurel ;  that  himself,  in  coming  fifom  the  Latin 
festivals,  should  enter  the  city  on  horseback ;  that 
he  should  have  the  title  of  Father  of  bis  Country, 
and  be  so  designed  on  the  coins;  that  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day  should  be  kept  as  a  festi- 
val ;  that  statues  should  be  erected  to  him  in  all 
the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  city ; 
that  the  statues,  without  any  consideration  of  hi$ 
titles  to  these  honours,  should  be  adorned  with  the 
civic  and  obsidionarv  crowns ;  the  first  a  bed^e 
worn  by  those  who  had  saved  a  fellow-citizen  m 
battle,  the  second  by  those  who  had  delivered  ilie 
dty  itself  from  a  siege.* 

The  senate  and  people,  observing  that  these 
distinctions  wero  agreeable  to  Cs»ar,  subjoined, 
that  his  robes  shouM  be  cut  in  imitation  of  that 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome ;  that  he  shoqid 
have  an  escort  of  knights  and  senators ;  that  it 
should  be  permitted  to  swear  to  his  destiny ;  that 
all  his  decrees,  without  exception,  should  be  ra- 
tified ;  that,  at  the  end  of  five  yeais^  a  festival 
should  be  held  in  honour  of  him,  as  of  a  person 
of  divine  extraction ;  that  an  additional  college  of 
priests  shoukl  be  established  to  perform  the  rites 
which  were  instituted  for  that  occasion ;  that  in 
all  gladiatorian  sports,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the 
provincial  towns,  one  day  should  be  dedicated  to 
nim ;  that  a  crown  of  gold  set  with  gems,  like 
those  of  the  gods,  should  be  carried  before  him 
into  the  circus,  attended  with  a  thensus  or  car 
like  that  on  which  the  idols  of  the  gods  were 
carried;  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Julian 
Jove — ^have  a  temple  erected  for  himself^  in  con- 
junction vrith  the  goddess  of  Clemency — and,  to 
complete  the  ridicule  of  these  institutions,  that 
Ma»  Antony  should  be  appointed  the  priest  of 
this  sacred  fane.* 

From  these  particulars,  which,  to  characterise 


3  It  is  said  that  400,000  Romans  perisbed  in  this 
contest. 

4  Syllam  nescifse  literaa  qui  dictaturam  deposuerii. 
Sueton.  in  Jul.  Css.  lib.  Ixxvii. 

0  Dio.  Cats.  lib.  zliv.  c  4.  6  Ibid,  c  6. 
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the  ambitioiL  of  the  penon  to  whom  they  refer, 
and  the  maimen  of^the  age,  are  selected  firam 
those  mentioned  hy  the  original  historian,'  it 
was  no  longer  to  he  doubted,  that  Cesar  wished 
to  establish  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
public. He  himself  was  extremely  arrogant  in  his 
behaviour,  and  so  unguarded  in  his  expressions 
as  to  say,  That  the  republic  was  but  a  name, 
that  his  words  should  be  carefully  observed,  for 
that  he  meant  every  word  should  have  the  force 
of  a  law. 

To  so  much  arrogance  and  affectation  of  king- 
ly state,  ioined  to  absolute  power,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  title  of  King.  This  Cssar  him- 
self evidently  appeared  to  have  the  vanity  to  de- 
sire. His  retainers  and  flatterers,  on  diflerent 
occasbns,  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  people  into 
a  concession  of  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
ers of  sovereignty,  which  he  exercised  witnout 
control,  and  the  honours  of  divinity,  which  were 
decreed  to  him  by  general  consent,  his  influence 
was  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  Roman  people 
to  the  name  of  King.  One  of  his  emissaries, 
willing  to  suggest  the  piopriety  of  bestowing 
this  title^  or  to  insinuate  Cesar's  purpose  m 
assuming  it,  had  bound  the  head  of  one  of  his 
statues  with  a  rojral  fillet.  The  tribunes  M arul- 
lus  and  Cesetius^  affecting  great  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  Cesar,  as  well  as  for  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  state,  made  inquiry  after  the  author 
of  an  insinuation  so  derogatory  to  both;  and  re- 
ceiving information  of  the  guilty  person,  in  order 
to  check  such  insinuations  for  the  future,  sent 
him  to  prison.  This  officious  interposition  of  the 
tribunes,  though  pretending  to  vindicate  Cesar 
himself  from  so  ooious  an  imputation,  he  received 
with  marks  of  displeasure ;  and  hearing  these 
officers  extolled  as  the  restorers  of  the  public 
liberty  with  the  appellation  of  the  BruH^  "Brutes 
inde^"  he  said  tney  werei  but  took  no  ftiither 
notice  of  the  matter. 

Soon  after  this  incident,  some  one,  or  a  few  in 
the  assembly  of  the  peojde,  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  king.  But  on  hearin^i  instead  of  accla- 
mations, a  general  murmur  ofdislike,  he  silenced 
this  unreasonable  piece  of  flattery,  sajring.  That 
his  name  was  CeBsar,  and  not  king.  Here  too 
the  tribunes  again  interposed,  and  raised  prose- 
cution^ against  the  authors  of  such  treasonable 
expressions.  But  in  this  instance  Cesar  lost  his 
patience,  and  complained  in  the  senate  that  fao 
tious  men,  under  the  pretence  of  dischar^ng 
the  public  office  of  magistracy,  propagated  insmu- 
ations  injurious  to  his  character,  and  tending  to 
alarm  the  people  with  false  apprehensions.  Such 
oflences,  he  said,  merit  capital  punishment;  but 
he  should  be  satisfied  with  degradation  from  of- 
fice. This  sentence  was  accordingly  infficted; 
and  from  thenceforward  it  was  not  doubted,  that 
Cesar  aspired  to  the  title,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  a  monarch. 

This  opinion  was  still  farther  confirmed,  when 
on  the  sixteenth  of  February,*  at  the  Luperealia 
(a  festival,  which  being  continued  dovm  from 
barbarous  ages,  served  as  a  monument  of  primas 
val  simplicity  and  rudeness),  the  same  piece  of 
flattery,  in  making  tender  of  a  crown,  was  re- 
newed by  Antony,  then  in  the  office  of  consul, 
and  the  chief  confidant  of  Cesar. 


It  was  the  custom  in  this  festival  of  the  Luper- 
ealia, for  the  first  officers  of  state,  and  the  first  of 
the  nobles  to  present  themselves  naked  in  the 
streets,  carrying  thongs  of  undressed  hide,  with 
which  they  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  struck 
at  those  who  happened  to  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  The  stroke  was  thought  a  remedy,  in 
particular,  for  barrenness  in  women ;  and  num- 
oers  of  this  sex  crowded  in  the  way  to  receive  it 

In  the  ceremony  now  to  be  performed,  Mark 
Antony  bore  his  part  as  consul;  and  Cesar  sat 
on  his  giUed  chair  of  state  in  his  triumphal^robes 
to  behold  the  spectacle.  Antony  stopped  before 
him,  and  presented  him  with  a  royal  crown,  say- 
ing, "  This  crown  the  Roman  people  confer  upon 
Cesar  by  my  hands."  A  few  of  the  spectators 
seemed  to  applaud ;  but  Cesar,  perceivmg  that 
the  people  in  general,  by  their  silence,  gave  signs 
of  displeasure,  pushed  away  the  crown  with  nis 
hand ;  and  upon  this  action,  received  from  the 
people,  by  an  universal  shout  of  applause,  an  un- 
questionable explanation  of  their  former  silence. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  moderation  which  was  so 
much  applauded,  Antony  threw  himself  upon 
the  ground  at  Cesar's  feet,  repeated  his  offer  of 
the  crown,  and  hoped  that  the  people  might  join 
him  in  pressing  the  acc^tance  ot  what  was  so 
modestly  refused;  but  with  no  better  success 
than  in  the  former  attempt 

That  the  merit  of  this  refusal,  however,  might 
not  be  forgotten,  or  that  the  offer  might  be  held 
equal  to  the  actual  investiture  of  the  crown,  an 
entry  was  made  in  the  t^asti  or  public  records,  by 
the  directions  of  Antony,  "That  the  consul 
having,  by  the  order  of  the  Roman  people,  pre- 
sented a  crown,  and  offered  to  confer  the  majesty 
of  king  on  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  perpetual  dicta- 
tor, he  had  declined  to  receive  it"» 

The  Roman  republic  had,  for  some  time,  sub- 
sisted in  a  very  disorderly  state;  the  people 
having  dominion  over  many  other  nations^  scarce- 
ly admitted  any  species  of  goyernment  among 
themselves.  The  mhabitants  of  Rome,  assum- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  collective  body  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  who  now  not  only  extended  over 
all  Italy,  but  were  dispersed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, generall}r  assembled  in  tumults,  whose  pro- 
ceedings notmng  but  force  could  regulate,  and  at 
every  convulsion  gave  an  immediate  prospect  of 
military  government  AU  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  republic,  endeavoured  to  extend  the 
prerogatives  of  the  senate,  and  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible;  these  ill-formed  assemblies  of 
the  people  from  deliberating  on  matters  of  state; 
and  it  might,  no  doubt,  haye  been  still  better  for 
the  empire,  if  the  spirit  of  legal  monarchy  could 
at  once  have  been  infused  into  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth;  or  if,  without  farther  pangs  or 
convulsiona  the  authority  of  a  prince,  tempered 
with  that  of  a  senate,  haa  been  firmly  established. 
But  men  do  not  at  once  change  their  habits  and 
opinion^  nor  ^ield  their  own  pretensions  upon 
speculative  notions  of  what  is  suited  to  the  state 
of  their  country.  Cesar  aspired  to  dominion  in 
order  to  gratify  his  personal  vanity,  not  to  correct 
the  political  errors  of  the  times ;  and  his  contem- 
poraries bom  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  still  con- 
tended for  personal  independence  and  equality^ 
however  impossible  it  might  be  longer  to  preserve 


7  Dio.C8ss.lib.zliv.e.8. 

8  Cicer.  Philip.  iL  c  34. 


9  Cieer.  Fbilip.  it  c.  34. 
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any  species  of  republic  at  the  head  of  such  an 
empire. 

Eyer  since  the  expulsbn  of  Tarquin,  the  name 
of  king  had  been  odious  at  Rome.  The  most 
popular  dtizens,  as  soon  as  they  became  sus- 
j^ted  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power,  became  ob- 
jects of  aversion,  and  were  marked  out  as  a  prey 
to  the  detestation  of  their  country.  Thus  feu 
Manlius  Gapitolinus.  the  GTBochi,  Apuleius,  and 
others  who  were  loaded  with  this  imputation. 

The  Romans,  accustomed  to  see  vanquished 
kings  the  sport  of  popular  insolence^  led  in  tri- 
umphj  put  to  death;  or  if  suffered  to  live^  made  to 
languisn  in  poverty  and  neglect— accustomed  to 
see  Rings,  who  were  their  own  allies,  submitting 
their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, or  suing  for  favour,  considered  monarchy 
Itself  as  an  appurtenance  of  servility  and  barba- 
rism ;  and  the  project  to  give  a  king  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  anattempi  to  degrade  them  into  barba- 
rians and  slaves. 

The  maxim,  which  forbids  assassination  in 
e^ery  case  whaitever,  is  the  result  of  prudent  re- 
flection, and  has  a  tendency  to  ailay  the  jeabusy, 
and  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  persons  who,  by 
violent  usurpations,  which  laws  cannot  restrain, 
have  incurred  the  resentment  of  mankind.  Even 
tyrants,  it  is  supposed,  are  cruel  from  fear,  and 
biecome  merciful  in  proportion  as  they  believe 
themselves  secure;  it  were  unwise,  therefore,  to 
entertain  maxims  which  keep  the  powerful  in  a 
continual  state  of  distrust  and  ahrm.  This  pru- 
dential morality,  however,  was  entirely  unknown 
in  the  ancient  republics,  or  could  not  be  observed, 
without  surrendering  the  freedom  for  which  the 
citizens  contended.  Amongst  them  the  people 
were  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  was  sate,  but 
what  was  necessary ;  and  could  not  always  de- 
fend themselves  against  usurpations,  neither  by 
legal  forms,  nor  by  open  war.  It  was  thought 
allowable,  therefore^  to  employ  artifice,  surprise, 
and  secret  conspiracy  against  an  usurper;  and 
this  was  so  much  the  case  at  Rome,  that  no 
names  were  held  in  greater  veneration,  than  those 
of  citizens  who  had  assassinated  persons  suspected 
of  viev^s  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth;  or 
who^  by  any  means  whatever,  rendered  abortive 
the  projects  of  adventurers  who  attempted  to  arm 
any  party  against  the  legal  constitution  of  their 
country. 

C»sar,  having  attempted  to  join  the  title  of 
king  with  the  powers  of  perpetual  dictator,  had 
reason  to  distrust  a  people  who  were  actuated  by 
such  conceptions  He  was  an  object  of  private 
as  vrell  as  of  public  resentment,  having  usurped 
the  government  over  those  whom  he  1^  cruelly 
injured ;  over  the  fethers,  the  brothers,  and  sons 
of  those  who  had  fallen  by  his  sword.  He  ac- 
eordingly,  for  some  time,  had  the  precaution  to 
keep  a  military  guard  attending  his  person ;  but, 
grown  femiliar  with  those  he  nad  onended,  and 
secure  in  his  personal  courage,  he  dropi  this  pre- 
caution, and  began  to  reign  with  the  confidence 
of  a  lawful  monarch.  Although  he  had  incurred 
so  much  resentment,  he  disdained  to  stand  in 
awe  of  it,  and  ventured  to  join  the  confidence  of 
innocence  with  the  highest  measures  of  guilt. 
This  conduct  indeed  was  uncommon,  and  the 
effect  of  a  daring  courage,  but  unworthy  of  the 
penetration  and  skill  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
conducted  his  affairs.  It  may  serve  to  confirm, 
what  has  been  already  observed,  that,  amongst 


the  many  accomplishments  which  he  \ 
and  together  with  the  abilities  which  rendered 
him  superior  to  every  direct  oppositbn,  he  was 
actuated  by  a  vanity  which  boidered  on  weak* 
ness.  Misled,  perhaps,  by  this  passion,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  emulation  to  the  glory  of  Sylla,  and 
would  show  to  the  world,  that  he  who  had  not 
resigned  his  power  could  walk  the  streets  of 
Rome,  unattended,  with  as  much  safety  as  the 
other,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  reston  the 
constitution  of  his  country ;  joined  to  this  weak 
ness^  he  had  too  mean  an  opinion  of  those  who 
composed  the  commonwealth,  greatly  sunk  in- 
deed in  their  political  characters,  but  not  fiJlen 
into  that  state  of  personal  weakness,  which  his 
security  and  contempt  of  them  seemed  to  imply. 

Above  sixty  citizens  of  noble  extraction  were 
found,  who  thought  their  late  condition  as  mem- 
bers of  the  repubUc  could  still  be  recovered.  Some 
had  been  stunned  with  their  fall,  but  not  quite 
overwhelmed;  others,  who,  on  specious  pietenoea^ 
had  assisted  in  obtaining  the  victories  of  Cesar, 
detested  the  monarchy  which  he  was  pleased  to 
assume.  In  the  first  period  of  the  dvil  war  man^ 
imagined,  that  the  contest  was  to  end  in  substi- 
tuting one  paitv  for  another,  not  in  the  entire 
subversion  of  the  republican  government ;  and 
they  were  inclined,  as  soon  as  fortune  should  de- 
clare in  favour  of  either  party,  to  be  leoondled 
with  those  that  prevailed.^  But  when  it  evident- 
ly appeared,  that  Cssar,  by  suppressing  the  last 
remains  of  opposition  to  himself  m  every  put  of 
the  empire,  meant  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  his 
own  person,  a  secret  indignation  filled  the  breasCs 
of  those  who,  upon  a  foot  of  femily  consequence, 
or  personal  ability,  had  any  pretensions  to  politi- 
cal importance.  To  such  persons  the  dominion 
of  an  equal  appeared  insufferable.  Many-  of 
them  afiected  servility,  in  conferring  the  extrava- 
gant honours  which  had  been  decreed  to  Gasar, 
as  the  mask  of  a  sullen  displeasure,  which,  con- 
scious of  a  tendency  to  betray  itael^  took  tfaia  dis- 
guise  of  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  question  respecting  the  expedience  of 
monarchical  government  md  not  enter  into  the 
deliberations  of  any  one.  If  it  had  been  urged 
that  a  kfaig  was  necessary ;  it  would  have  been 
asked,  Who  gave  the  right  to  Coaar?  If  the 
people  in  general  were  corrupt,  were  the  bank- 
rupts, andoutlaws,  snd  soldiers  of  fortune  that 
formed  the  court  of  Cosar  unblemished  7  If  the 
great,  the  able,  and  experienced  citizens,  who 
were  qualified  to  support  the  republic,  were  now 
no  more,  by  whose  sword  had  tney  perished  1  or 
who  was  to  blame  for  the  ruin  that  liaa  befellen  the 
commonwealth  1  If  the  corrupt  arts,  the  trea- 
sons, the  murden,  encourageo  or  executed  by 
Cssar.  had  made  a  change  of  government  neces- 
sary, the  first  act  of  that  new  government,  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  been  to 
punish  the  author  of  so  many  disorders  and 
crimes,  not  to  reward  him  with  a  crown. 

Many  of  Cssar's  ofilcers,  and  the  nearest  to 
hii  person,  were  as  much  in  this  mind  as  any 
other  cituEens ;  and  on  this  supposition,  so  femi- 
liar  was  the  thought  of  proceeding  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities against  nim,  that,  when  Antonycame 
to  meet  Cssar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  Trebo- 
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xiiaB  ventured  to  found  his  inclinations  respect' 
ins  a  design  on  Ctssar's  life.'  Although  Antony 
did  not  adopt  the  measure,  he  did  not  wtray  Tre* 
bonius,  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  surprised  at  the 
proposal.  It  was  afterwards  suggested,  that  An- 
tony should  be  invited  to  a  share  m  the  conspira- 
cy ;  and  the  proposal  was  dropt  only  on  account 
of  the  refusal  which  he  had  already  given  to 
Trebonius;  so  readily  was  it  believed,  iaai  every 
noble  Roman  would  rather  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  as  an  independent  citizen, 
than  as  a  retainer  to  the  most  successful  usurper. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  conspiracy  accordingly 
was,  at  this  time,  formed  against  the  life  of  Cs- 
sar,  although  the  first  steps  and  the  consultations 
of  the  parties  are  no  where  minutely  recorded. 
The  Dnncipal  authors  of  it  were  Caius  Cassius 
and  Marcus  Brutus,  then  prstors  in  the  city ; 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Trebonius,  who  had  both 
served  in  high  rank  under  Cesar  himself  and  of 
whom  the  first  was  destined  by  him  to  the  com- 
mand in  Cisalpine  Ghul,  and  to  the  consulate  in 
the  following  year. 

Caius  Cassius  was  early  noted  for  a  high  and 
impetuous  spirit  It  is  observed,  that  being  a  boy 
when  Sylla  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he 
struck  the  son  of  the  dictator  for  having  nid. 
That  his  father  was  the  master  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  tutor  of  young  Sylla  havinff  carried 
a  complaint  to  Pompey,  the  boys  were  cdled,  and 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel,  "  Do 
but  repeat  jrour  words  a^in,"  said  Cassius; 
"  and  in  this  presence  I  will  strike  you."  He 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Syria,  by  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  army  of  Crassus, 
with  which  he  repelled  the  attempt  of  the  Pai^ 
thians  on  that  province.  He  followed  Pompey 
in  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  a  sc^uadron  of 
the  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Sicilv  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  From  thence  he  went  into 
Asia,  with  a  professed  intention  to  wait  fi)r  Uie 
arrival  of  the  victor  from  Alexandria,  and  to 
drop  all  fiurther  opposition  against  him;  but 
even  then,  according  to  Cicero,  would  have  put 
Cnsar  to  death,  ii  he  had  not  debarked  on  a 
different  side  of  the  Cydnus,  from  that  on  which 
be  was  at  first  expected  to  land.^ 

Marcus  Brutus  was  the  nephew  of  Cato  by  his 
sister  Servilia;  and  so  much  the  fiivourite  of  C>^ 
ear,  who  was  said  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  his 
mother,  that  he  vras  by  some  suppoMd  to  be  his 
son.  The  father  of  Brutus,  in  the  civil  ware  of 
Sylla,  had  been  on  the  side  of  Marius,  and  having 
fallen  into  Pompey's  hands,  was  by  him  put  to 
doith.  The  son  retained  so  much  resentment  on 
this  account,  that  he  never  accosted  or  saluted 
Pom{)ey  till  after  the  civil  war  broke  out;  when, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  private  con- 
siderations to  the  public  cause,  he  jomed  him  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  received  with  great  marks 
of  distinction.  This  young  man,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  unde  Cato,  or  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pectation generally  entertained  of  himself  was 
neld  in  the  highest  estimation.  Being  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  not 
only  protected  by  the  victor,  but  sent  into  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
governor;  where,  during  the  war  in  Africa 
against  Scipio  and  the  king  of  Numidia,  he  re- 


3  Cicer.  Philip,  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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mainedi  perhaps,  rather  under  safe  custody  than 
in  high  confidence  with  Cssar.  He  was  this 
year,  together  with  Caius  Cassius,  who  married 
nis  sister,  promoted  to  the  dignity  ofpretor;  and 
though  or  less  standing  than  Cassius,  had  the 
precedence  by  the  partiality  of  Cssar.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  supposed,  at  the  time  that  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  actually  framing  their  con- 
spiracy, to  have  occasioned  a  hreSch  between 
\hem. 

Cassius  IS  reputed  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  design  against  Cesar's  life ;  and  to 
have  been  the  author  of  anonymous  calls  to  vin- 
dicate the  freedom  of  Rome,  which  were  posted 
up  or  dropped  in  public  places ;  and  which,  from 
the  prevailing  spint  of  discontent,  found  a  muiy 
acceptance.  Labels  were  hung  upon  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  Brutus^  and  billets  were  dropped, 
in  the  night,  upon  the  judgment-seat  of  the  pre- 
tor  of  this  name,  exciting  him  to  imitate  his  an- 
cestors, by  restoring  the  republic;  "You  sleeps 
you  are  not  Brutus ;"  and  on  the  statues  of  his 
supposed  ancestor,  the  elder  Brut  us,  was  written, 
"Would  you  were  alive  1"  These  expressions 
of  a  secret  disafifection,  and  proffnostics  of  some 
violent  design,  either  escaped  ue  attention  of 
Cssar,  or  were  despised  bv  him ;  but  were  easily 
understood  by  persons  who  looked  for  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  indignities  tb  which  they  felt  tben^ 
selves  exposed.  While  Cassius  and  Mareus 
Brutus  entered  into  a  formal  concert  on  this  sub- 
ject, numben  pined  under  the  want  of  that  con- 
sideration to  which  they  thought  themselves 
bom;  many  were  provoked  by  particular  in- 
stances of  vanity  or  arrogance  in  the  present 
dictator  ;^  and  upon  the  least  hint  of  a  design 
against  him,  were  ready'  to  join.  "  I  am  sorry 
you  should  be  ill  at  so  critical  a  time,"  said 
^Brutus  to  Legarius.  "  I  am  not  ill,"  said  the 
other,  "if  you  have  any  intentions  worthy  of 
yourself."* 

Great  numben  daily  acceded  to  the  plot,  of 
whom  the  following,  besides- Brutus  and  Cassius, 
are  the  principal  names  upon  record :  Cedlius, 
and  Bucolianus,  two  brothera ;  Rubrius  Rex,  Qu 
Ligarius,  M.  Spurius,  Servilius  Ghdba,  Sextius 
Naso^  Pontius  Acquila.  These  had  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  the  senate,  or  adherents  of  Pompey. 
The  following  had  acted  in  the  war  under  Cssar ; 
Decimus  Brutus,  C.  Casca,  Trebonius,  Tullius 
Cimber,  Minucius,  and  Basilus  ;7  they  are  said  in 
all  to  have  amounted  to  sixty.'  Cicero  was  knovm 
to  detest  the  usurpation  of  Cssar ;  to  mourn  over 
the  &11  of  the  commonwealth,  over  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  diminution  of  ius 


5  Cesar  bad  about  this  time,  a  visit  from  tbe  queeo 
of  Egypt,  who  lived  with  bim  at  his  gardens  on  the 
Tiber.  (Cicer.  ad  Attic,  lib.  xi  v.)  Many  who  overlooked 
his  usurpation,  and  the  violence  be  did  to  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  were  scandalised  at  the  intimacy 
in  which  he  lived  with  this  woman.  Beiar  accustomed 
to  the  distinctions  of  a  court,  and  considering  Cesar 
as  tbe  monarch,  she  ireated  the  citizens,  who  were 
still  admitted  to  bim  on  a  fbot  of  equality,  as  depend- 
ants and  subjects.  He  himself,  with  all  his  state,  was 
polite.  As  an  apology  for  having  made  Cicero  wait 
too  long  in  his  anti-chamber,  he  accosted  him  with 
saying,  "  How  can  I  hone  to  be  tolerated,  when  even 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  is  made  to  wait  ?  If  any  one 
could  forgive  it,  he  would ;  but  tbe  world  must  detest 
me."  Cleopatra,  it  is  probable,  made  no  such  apology 
when  she  gave  cause  lo  complain  of  her  arrogance. 

6  Sueton.  in  Caesare. 

7  Appian.  de  Dell.  Civ.  lib.  il.     8  Saeton.  in  Cssar. 
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own  political  ocmfleqiience ;  bat  lie  was  not  oon- 
•ulted  in  this  demgn.  The  aathon  of  it  relied  on 
his  Bupport,  in  case  the^r  should  be  suooessfol ; 
hut  they  knew  too  well  his  ingenuity  in  sug^^est- 
ing  scraples  and  difficulties,  to  bring  him  mto 
their  ^  previous  deliberations  on  so  arduous  an  en- 


he  conspirators,  in  Ibrminff  their  project, 
ffsneially  sounded  the  minds  ofipenota  before 
they  made  any  formal  or  direct  proposal  Brutus 
being  in  company  with  Statiliui^  FsTonius,  and 
Labio^  propmed,  among  other  problematieal 
questioM^  some  doubts  concerning  the  eipedi- 
ency  of  assBssinatinff  tyrants.  Fav<mius  observed, 
that  such  actions  fed  to  dvil  war^  and  that  this 
was  worse  than  usurpation.  Statilius  said,  that 
no  wise  man  would  engage  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise  to  serve  a  pucel  of  knaves  and  foob. 
Labb  contended  warmly  with  both ;  and  Brutus 
ehanginff  the  subject,  thought  no  more  of  Stati- 
lius or  Favonios,  but  communicated  the  design 
to  Labio^  who  immediately  embraced  it 

As  so  many  were  concerned,  and  as  they  re- 
mained some  time  in  suspense  as  to  the  proper 
time  and  place  for  the  execution  of  their  puroose, 
it  is  singular  that  the  conspiracy  should  nave 
eome  to  such  a  height  undiscovered.  ButCaaar 
did  not  encourage  informen;  his  great  counge 
preserved  him  firom  the  jealousies  by  which  others 
in  less  dangerous  situations  are  guided.  He 
trusted  to  his  popubrity,  to  his  mumfienoe,  to  the 
professions  ot  subnuasion  which  were  niide  to 
Dim,  and  to  the  interest  which  ho  supposed  many 
to  have  in  the  preservation  of  his  1^  He  had 
not  only  dismissed  the  guards,  which  at  his  return 
to  Rome  had  attended  him ;  and  was  commonly 
pveoeded  only  by  his  lictors  and  the  usual  retinue 
of  his  civil  rank ;  but  had  suffered  the  veterans  to 
duperse  on  the  lands  which  had  been  assLffnedto 
them,  unfurnished  Italy  of  troops,  and  had  tnms* 
ported  the  greater  part  of  the  army  into  Mace- 
donia, reservuig  only  a  small  body  under  Lapidus 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  £Us  own  nnnd,  though 
fimd  of  appearance  of  superiority,  it  is  probabEe, 
was  easily  satiated  with  the  pageantry  of  state. 
His  thoughts  became  vacant  anid  languid  in  the 
possession  of  a  station  to  which  he  had  struggled 
through  BO  much  blood;  and  his  active  mindstill 
urgea  him  to  extensive  projects  of  war  and  oon- 
qiMst*  He  accordingly  planned  a  series  of  wars 
which  were  not  Ukeiy  to  end  but  with  his  life. 
He  was  to  begin  with  revenging  the  death  Af 
Crassus,  and  reducing  the  Paxthians.  He  was 
next  to  pass  by  Hyrcania  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  into  Scythia ;  from  thence,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  into  Sarmacia,  Dacia, 
and  Oermany  j  and  from  thence,  by  his  own  late 
conquests  in  Qaul,  to  return  into  ItaXj  ;>  for  this 
nurpose  he  had  already  sent  forward  into  Mace- 
donia seventeen  leffions  and  ten  thousand  hone.< 

As  Caaar  vras  ukely,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  his  projects,  to  be  employed  some 
time  in  the  execution  of  them,  he  thought  proper 
to  anticipate  the  election  of  magistrates  at  R<une, 
and  to  arrange,  before  his  departure,  the  whole 
suocessbii  to  office  for  some  yean.  DionCaBaius 
saysi  that  his  arnrngement  was  made  for  three 
years;  Appian,  for  five  yearsi    It  is  certain,  that 


1  DIo.  Cbm.  Appian.  Plutarch. 

3  PIttUrch.  in  (^sare. 

3  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil.  Ub.  ii. 


he  fixed  the  suooeanon  to  office  for  two  safaw- 
qoent  years.  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  destined 
to  the  consulate  in  the  first ;  Decimus  Bratua 
and  Plancus,  in  the  second.*  He  continued  to 
increase  the  number  of  magistrBte&  that  he  might 
have  more  opportunities  to  grstify  his  retaineis 
and  friends.  The  qunstoTB,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  augmented  to  forty,  the  odiles  to  six, 
the  pmtors  to  BixteeiL  Among  the  hoter  ha 
named  Ventidius,  a  native  of  Pkenum,  who  had 
been  taken  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  people 
of  that  district,  with  the  other  Italian^  on  account 
of  their  claim  of  heinir  eniplled  as  dtiaena,  were 
at  war  with  Rome.  Ventidius  had  subsisted  by 
letting  mules  and  carriages*  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  business  he  had  foDowed  the  army  of  Csssar 
into  Gaul;  and  becoming  known  to  that  general, 
was  gradually  trusted  km  advanced  by  hink  His 
career  of  preferment  continued  up  to  the  dignity 
of  consul,  and  he  himself;  as  has  been  formerty 
oboerved,  came  at  last  to  lead,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
victorious  general,  a  procession  of  the  aame  kind 
with  that  m  which  he  had  made  his  first  entry  al  ^ 
Rome  as  a  captive. 

This  arrangement,  in  which  Caasar,  by  an- 
ticipating the  nomination  of  magistrates,  pte- 
duded  the  dtizens  from  the  usual  exerdae  of  their 
rights  of  dection,  made  the  subversion  of  the  re- 

EbBc  more  felt  than  any  of  the  former  acta  of 
I  power,  and  gave  the  leaderB  of  the  conspiracy 
a  great  advantage  against  him.  The  prosj«ct  of 
his  approaching  departure  from  Rome,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  month  of  March,  urged  the  speedy 
executioa  of  thdr  purpose.  The  reoort  of  a 
response  or  prediction,  which  some  or  the  flat- 
terera  of  Cssar  had  procured  from  the  odlege  of 
Augurs,  bearing  that  the  Parthians  were  not  to 
be  subdued  but  by  a  king,*  appeared  to  be  the 
prdude  of  a  motion  to  vest  hiin,  in  his  intended 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  with  the  tiUe, 
and  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty^  to  be  borne,  if  not 
in  the  dty,  at  least  in  the  provmoes.> 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  already  snm- 
mmied,  for  Uie  Idea,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  the 
proposal  to  bestow  on  Caaar  the  tide  of  king,  asa 
qualification  enjoined  by  the  Sybils  to  make  war 
on  the  Parthians.  was  expected  to  be  the  prin- 
dpal  business  of  the  aasemUy.  This  circum- 
stance determined  the  conspiniton  in  the  choice 
of  a  place  for  the  execution  of  thdr  design.  They 
had  formeriy  ddibersted,  whether  to  jxtch  upon 
the  Campus  Martius^  and  to  strike  thdr  blow  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  people  asBemUed,  or 
in  the  entry  to  the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  through 
which  Caaar  oflen  passed  in  the  way  to  his  own 
house.'  But  this  meeting  of  the  senate  seemed 
now  to  present  the  most  convenient  place,  and 
the  most  fovourable  opportunity.  The  presence 
of  the  senate,  it  was  supposed,  would  render  the 
action  of  the  oonspiralon  suffidenUy  awful  and 
ademn ;  the  common  cause  would  be  instantly 
acknowledj^  by  all  Uie  membera  of  that  bod  v ; 
and  the  execution  done  would  be  justified  umier 
their  authority.  If  any  were  disposed  to  resist, 
they  were  not  likely  to  be  armed ;  and  the  affair 
might  be  ended  by  the  death  of  Cassar  alone,  or 
wiQiout  any  effusion  of  Uood  beyond  that  which 
was  originally  intended. 

4  Cioero  ad  Attic  lib.  ziv.  epi  0. 

5  Die.  Cass.  lib.  zUv.  c  15. 

6  Zonaras,  lib.  x.  c.  14. 
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It  WM  «( fint  pMpO00d  tliat  Antony,  bebif  likely 
to  carry  on  the  same  mifitaiT  usQipationi  whicn 
Gcear  had  hegun,  should  be  taken  off  at  the 
same  time;  but  this  was  OTerruled.  It  was  sup- 
posed tha^  Antony,  and  eveiy  other  senator  and 
dtixen,  would  readily  embnoe  the  stale  of  in- 
dependence and  personal  oonsidemtion  which 
was  to  be  offered  to  them;  or  if  they  should  not 
embraoe  it,  they  would  not  be  of  sufficient  num- 
bers or  credit  to  distress  the  repubUe,  or  to  overset 
that  balance  of  parties  in  which  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  consisted.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
moment  Gasar  fell,  there  would  not  be  any  one 
left  to  covet  or  to  sup{>ort  a  usurpation  whicn  had 
been  so  unfortunate  in  his  person.  *'  If  we  do 
any  thing  more  than  is  necessary  to  set  the  Ro- 
mans at  Eberty,"  said  Marcus  Brutus,  '*  we  shall 
be  thought  to  act  from  private  resentment,  and  to 
intend  restoring  the  party  of  Pompey,  not  the 
republic."' 

The  intended  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to 
be  held  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  Pompey*s  thea- 
tre. It  was  determined  by  the  conspiraton^  that 
they  should  repair  to  this  meeting  as  usual,  either 
separately,  or  m  the  retinue  of  the  consuls  and 
pTOtors ;  and  that,  being  armed  with  concealed 
weapons,  they  should  proioeed  to  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  as  soon  as  Cssar  had  taken  his 
seat  To  guard  against  any  disturbance  or  tu- 
mult that  might  arise  to  frustrate  their  intentions, 
Dedmus  Brutus,  who  was  master  of  a  troop  of 
gtadtators,  undertook  to  have  this  troops  under 

rsnoe  of  exhibiting  some  combats  on  that 
to  the  people,  posted  in  the  theatre,  and  ready 
at  his  command  for  any  service.* 

During  the  interval  of  suspense  which  preceded 
the  meetmg  of  the  senate,  although  in  public 
Brutus  seemed  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  his 
'station  with  an  unaltered  countenance;  at  home 
he  veas  less  guarded,  and  frequently  appeared  to 
have  somethmg  uncommon  on  his  nund.  His 
wife  Porcia  suspected  that  some  arduous  design 
respecting  the  state  was  in  agitation;  and  when 
she  <|ueiitioned  him,  was  conmmed  in  this  appre- 
hension, by  his  eluding  her  inquiries.   Ty—*-- — 


secret  which  was  withheld  firom  her,  must  be 
such  as^  upon  any  suspicion,  might  occasion  the 
torture  to  be  employed  to  force  a  confession ;  and 
supposing  that  she  herself  was  distrusted  more 
on  account  of  the  vreakneas  than  of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  her  sex,  she  determined  to  make  a  trial 
of  her  own  strength,  before  she  desired  that  the 
secret  should  be  communicated  to  her.  For  this 
purpose  she  gave  herself  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
and  while  it  festered,  and  produced  acute  pain 
and  fever,  she  endeavoured  to  preserve  her  usual 
countenance^  without  any  sign  oi  suflkring  or 
distress.  Being  satisfied  with  this  trial  ofher 
own  strength,  soe  told  her  husband  the  particu- 
lari,  and  with  some  degree  of  triumph  added, 
**Now  you  mayirutt  me ;  lam  the  wifcqfBrvk- 
tuMartdtke  daughter  qf  Cato ;  keep  me  no  longer 
in  doubt  or  nupense  upon  any  mbjeet  in  which 
I  too  mu»t  be  bo  deeply  concerned,**  The  dr- 
cumstance  of  her  wound,  the  pretensbns  which 
she  otherwise  had  to  confidence,  drew  the  secret 
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firom  her  husband,  and  undoubtedly  fipom  tfaeiio»> 
forward,  by  the  passions  which  wen  Ukdy  to 
agitate  the  mind  of  a  tender  and  affectionate 
wonum,  exposed  the  design  to  additional  haaid 
of  a  discovery  and  of  a  feiluxe. 

But  the  morning  of  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day 
on  which  this  conspiracy  was  to  be  executed,  ai^ 
rived,  and  there  was  vet  no  suspicion.  The  con- 
spiratorB  had  been  already  together  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  prators.  Cassius  was  to  present 
his  son  that  morning  to  the  people^  with  the  cere- 
mony usual  in  assuming  the  habit  of  manhood; 
and  he  was,  upon  this  account,  to  be  attended  by 
his  friends  into  the  place  of  assembly.  He  was 
afterwards,  together  with  Brutus,  in  their  oapsp 
dty  of  magistrates,  employed  as  usual,  in  giving 
judgment  on  the  causes  that  were  brou^t  be- 
tore  them.  As  the^  sat  in  the  pretor's  chair 
they  reodved  intimation  that  Cnsar,  having  been 
indisposed  over  nighty  was  not  to  be  abroad;  and 
that  ne  had  commissioned  Antony,  in  his  namc^ 
to  adjourn  the  senate  to  another  day.  Upon  this 
report,  they  su^^iected  a  discovery;  and  while 
they  were  detiberating  what  should  be  done,  Fo- 
pilius  Lsna(^  a  senator  whom  they  had  not  en* 
trusted  with  their  dengn,  whispered  them  as  he 
passed,  "  I  pray  that  (SoA  lOKy  prosper  what  you 
nave  in  view.  Above  all  things  aespatoh."  Their 
suspidons  of  a  discovery  being  thus  still  farther 
confirmed,  the  intention  soon  after  appeared  to 
be  public  An  acquaintance  told  Cases,  "You 
have  concealed  this  ousiness  from  me,  but  Brutus 
told  me  of  it"  They  were  struck  with  surprise  t 
but  Brutus  presently  recollected  that  he  had  men- 
tioned to  this  person  no  more  than  Caeca's  inten- 
tbn  of  standing  for  sdile,  and  that  the  words 
which  he  spoke  probably  referred  onhr  to  that 
budness;  they  aoicordingly  determined  to  wait 
the  issue  of  these  alarms.  »> 

In  the  mean  time  Cesar,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Dedmus  Brutus,  though  once  determined  to 
remain  at  home,  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
was  already  in  the  streets,  being  carried  to  the 
senate  in  his  litter.  Soon  after  he  had  left  his 
own  house,  a  slave  came  thither  in  haato,  dedred 
protection,  and  said  he  had  a  secret  of  the  greatest 
moment  to  impart  He  had  probably  over- 
heard the  conspiratoTB^  or  had  observed  that  they 
were  armed ;  but  not  being  aware  bow  presdng 
the  time  was,  he  suffered  hunself  to  be  detained  tifi 
CiBsar's  return.  Others,  probably,  had  observed 
dreumstances  which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
pfot,  and  Casar  had  a  billet  to  this  effect  given 
to  lum  as  he  passed  in  the  streets ;  he  was  in- 
treated  hy  the  person  who  gave  it  instantly  to 
read  it;  and  he  endeavourMi  to  do  so^  but  was 
prevented  by  the  multitudes  who  crowded  around 
nim  with  numberless  applications;  and  he  still 
carried  this  paper  in  his  hand  when  he  entered 
the  senate, 

Brutus  and  most  of  the  conspirators  had  taken 
their  (daces  a  little  while  before  the  arrival  of 
Cesar,  and  continued  to  be  alarmed  by  many 
dreumstances  which  tended  to  shake  their  reso- 
lutioiL  Porcia,  in  the  same  moments,  being  in 
great  agitation,  exposed  hemlf  to  public  notk». 
She  lirtened  with  anxiety  to  every  ndse  in  the 
streeto;  she  despatched,  without  any  pretence  of 
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botineM,  continual  meMngn  towaidB  the  place 
where  the  senate  wai  assembled ;  she  asked  every 
penon  who  came  from  that  quarter  if  they  ob- 
served what  her  husband  was  doinff.  Her  spirit 
at  last  sunk  under  the  effect  of  such  violent  emo- 
tions ;  she  fidnted  away,  and  was  carried  for  dead 
into  her  apartment  A  message  came  to  Brutus 
in  the  senate  with  this  account  He  was  much 
affected,  but  kept  his  plaoe.i  PopiUus  Lsnas, 
who  a  little  before  seemed,  from  the  expression  he 
had  dropped,  to  have  got  notice  pi  their  design, 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest  conversation  with  Cm- 
sar,  as  he  lighted  from  his  carriage.  This  left 
the  conspirators  no  longer  in  doubt  that  they 
were  discovered ;  and  they  made  signs  to  each 
othpf,  that  it  would  be  better  to  die  by  their  own 
hands  than  to  fall  into  the  power  of  their  enemy. 
But  they  saw  of  a  sudden  the  countenance  of 
Lsnas  chan^  into  a  smile,  and  perceived  that 
his  conversation  with  Cnsar  could  not  relate  to 
such  a  business  as  theirs. 

C»sar*s  chair  of  state  had  been  placed  near  to 
the  pedestal  of  Pompey'a  statue.  Numbers  of 
the  conspirators  had  seated  themselves  around  it. 
Trebonius,  under  pretence  of  busineas,  had  taken 
Antony  aside  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre. 
Cimber,  who^  with  others  of  the  conspirators, 
met  CtB^r  in  the  portico,  presented  him  with  a 
petition  in  favour  ot  his  brother  who  had  been  ex- 
cepted from  the  late  indemnity;  and  in  urging  the 
prayer'of  this  petition,  attended  the  dictator  to  his 
place.  Having  there  received  a  denial  from  Cssar, 
uttered  with  some  expressions  of  impatience  at 
being  so  much  importuned,  he  took  hold  of  his 
robe,  as  if  to  press  the  intreaty.  Nay^  said  Caesar, 
thU  U  violence.  While  he  spoke  these  words, 
Cimber  flung  back  the  gown  from  his  shoulders ; 
and  this  being  the  signal  agreed  upon,  called  out 
to  strike.  Casca  aimed  the  first  blow.  CsBsar 
started  from  his  place,  and  in  the  first  moment 
of  surprise,  pushed  Cimber  with  one  arm,  and 
laid  hold  of  Casca  with  the  other.  But  he  soon 
perceived  that  resistance  was  vain;  and  while 
the  swords  of  the  conspirators  clashed  with  each 
other,  in  tKeir  way  to  his  body,  he  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  his  gown,  and  fell  without  any  fiirther 
struggle.  It  was  observed,  in  the  superstition  of 
the  times,  that  in  Mine,  the  blood  wnich  sprung 
from  his  wounds  spriniled  the  pedestal  of  Pom- 
pay's  statue.  And  thus  having  employed  the 
greatest  abilities  to  subdue  his  felbw-citiiens, 


with  whom  it  would  have  been  a  much  greater 
honour  to  have  been  able  to  live  on  terma  of 
equality,  he  fell  in  the  height  of  his  security,  a 
sacrifice  to  their  just  indignation ;  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  the  arrogant  have  to  feu  in  tri- 
fling with  the  feelings  of  a  free  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lesson  of  jealousy  ana  of  cruelty  to 
tyrants,  or  an  admonition  not  to  spare,  in  the  ex- 
erdse  of  their  power,  those  whom  they  may  have 
insulted  by  usurping  it 

When  the  body  lay  breathless  on  the  ground, 
Casrius  called  out,  that  there  lay  the  wofat  of 
men.)  Brutus  called  upon  the  senate  to  judge 
of  the  transaction  which  had  passed  before  them, 
and  was  proceeding  to  state  tne  motives  of  those 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  when  the  memben, 
who  had  for  a  moment  stood  in  silent  amazement, 
rose  on  a  sudden,  and  began  to  separate  in  great 
consternation.  All  those  who  had  come  to  the 
senate  in  the  train  of  Cesar,  his  licton^  the  or- 
dinary'oflBcere  of  state,  citizens,  and  forcignera^ 
with  man^  servants  and  dependants  of  every  sort, 
had  been  instantly  seized  with  a  panic ;  and  as  if 
the  swords  of  the  conspirators  were  drawn  against 
tliemselves,  had  aheady  rushed  into  the  streets, 
and  carried  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they 
went  The  senators  themselves  now  followed. 
No  man  had  presence  of  mind  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  had  happened,  but  repeated  the 
cry  that  was  usual  on  great  alarms  for  all  persons 
to  withdraw,  and  to  shut  up  their  habitations  and 
shops.  This  cry  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  in  the  streets.  The  people,  imagining 
that  a  general  massacre  was  somewhere  be^un, 
shut  up,  and  barred  all  their  duors  as  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  every  one  prepared  to  defend  hia 
own  habitation. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  had  changed  his 
dress,  and  retired  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  conspirators  must  have  intended 
to  take  his  life,  together  with  that  of  Cesar;  and 
he  fled  in  the  apprehension  of  being  instantly  pur- 
sued. Lepidus  repaired  to  the  suburbs,  where 
the  legion  ne  commanded  was  quartered ;  and  un- 
certain whether  Cesar's  death  was  the  act  of  the 
whole  senate,  or  of  a  private  party,  waited  for  an 
explanation,  or  an  order  from  the  surviving  con- 
sul to  determine  in  what  manner  he  should  act' 
In  these  circumstances  a  ^neral  pause,  and  an 
interval  of  suspense  and  sdence,  took  place  over 
the  whole  city. 
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IN  the  general  consternation,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Csaar,  the  authors  of  this  important 
event  appeared  to  be  no  less  at  a  loss  what  to  {lo, 
than  the  other  membera  of  the  senate,  on  whom 


1  Plut.  in  Bruto. 
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it  was  brought  by  surprise.  The  danger  of  exe^ 
cuting  the  first  part  or  their  design  had  appeared 
so  great,  that  they  kwked  no  farther,  or  tney  im- 
agined tliat  with  Caesar's  life  every  difficulty 
would  be  ended;  and  that  the  senate  and  people, 
rcston'd  to  thoir  authority  and  privileges,  would 
nuturally  recur  to  their  unual  forms.     Finding 
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tlMBMeNm  deierted  in  the  senate,  and  not  know- 
ing to  what  dangere  they  might  still  be  exposed, 
they  wrapped  up  the  left  ann  in  their  gowns;  a 
preparation  which  the  Romans,  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  shield,  generally  made  when  alarmed 
with  any  prospect  of  violence. 

The  conspirators  thus  in  a  body,  with  their 
swords  yet  stained  with  blood,  went  forth  to  the 
streets  proclaiming  security  and  liberty,  and  invit- 
ing every  one  to  concur  with  them  m  restoring 
the  commonwealth.  They  were  joined  by  many 
who,  though  not  accessary  to  the  conspiracy, 
chose  to  embark  with  them  in  the  present  state 
of  their  fortunes.  Of  these  are  particularly  men- 
tioned Lentulus  Spinther,  Favonius,  Acquinas, 
Dolabella,  Murcus,  Peticus,  and  Cinna.  But 
observing  that  the  people  in  g[enenil  did  not  show 
any  hearty  approbation  of  their  cause ;  and  know- 
ing that,  besides  the  legbn  which  Lepidus  com- 
manded in  the  suburlw,  there  were  m  the  city 
multitudes  of  veterans,  who  having  received  grants 
of  land  from  Cosar,  either  had  not  yet  gone  to 
take  possession  of  them,  or  having  been  at  their 
settlements,  had  returned  to  pay  court  to  their 
patron  before  his  departure  from  Rome;  and  sus- 
pecting that  Antony,  now  the  sole  consul  and 
supreme  officer  of  state,  was  likely  to  exert  the 
powers  of  a  magistrate  against  them ;  and  being 
on  every  side  beset  with  dangers  of  which  they 
knew  not  the  extent,  they  determined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  capitol,  and  with  the  gladiators  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  who  had  already  taken  oosses- 
•ion  of  that  fortress,  to  wait  the  issue  of  tnis  ge- 
neral scene  of  suspense. 

Multitudes  of  the  people,  observing  that  the 
persons  who  had  occasioned  this  general  alarm 
were  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  no  way 
inclined  to  extend  the  effusion  of  blood,  ventured 
forth  into  the  streets,  and  many  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  forum  or  ordinary  place  of  resort^ 
The  first  person  that  took  any  public  part  upon 
this  occasion  was  Cinna,  the  son  of  him  who  had 
been  a  leader  of  the  Marian  party,  brother-in-law 
of  Cesar,  and  now,  by  his  nomination,  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  prstor.  This  relation  of  the 
deceased,  to  the  soiprise  of  every  one,  tore  the 
protor's  gownirom  nis  own  shoulders ;  declared 
that  in  this  act  he  then  abdicated  his  office,  as 
having  been  unwarrantably  obtained  by  the  no- 
mination of  an  usurper;  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  harangue  to  the  people,  in  which  he  re- 
presented Cssar  as  a  tyrant,  extolled  the  con- 
spirators as  the  restorers  of  liberty  to  their  coun- 
try, and  proposed  that  they  should  have  the 
proper  safeguards  to  their  persons,  and  be  invited 
to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

Dolabella,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Cssar 
to  succeed  in  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  him- 
self was  about  to  vacate,  thinking  that  the  in- 
tended succession  was  now  open  to  him  upon 
Cesar's  death,  reversed  the  first  part  of  Cinna's 
conduct,  by  assuming  the  robes  and  ensigns  of 
consul,  to  which  he  had  no  title ;  but  joinra  with 
the  abdicated  pretor  in  applauding  the  authors 


4  Appjan  sayg,  thai  the  fr\end»  of  the  conspirators, 
by  dititributing  money,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party 
among  the  populace.  The  necessity  of  this  expedient, 
if  real,  ia  sufficient  to  show  bow  desperate  the  attempt 
was  of  restoring  democratical  government  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome,  composed  of  the  reAise  of  Italy, 
and  of  liM*  provinces  collticted  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of 
idl  MVSd  and  faction. 


of  Cesar's  death,  expressed  his  wish  that  he  him- 
self had  been  a  partner  in  the  glory  of  their  ac- 
tion, joined  with  Cinna,  in  proposing  that  these 
n^torers  of  liberty  should  be  invited  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
present  day  should  be  observed  for  ever,  as  a  fes^ 
tival  sacred  to  the  restoration  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  partizans  of  Cesar,  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  own  danger,  had  absented 
themselves,  and  the  assembly  consisted  chiefly  of 
persons  to  whom  these  proposals  were  agreeable. 
The  motions  that  were  now  made  by  the  late 
pretor  and  the  supposed  consul  accordingly  pre- 
\'ailed,  and  the  leaden  of  the  conspiracy  were  in- 
vited to  descend  from  the  capitol.  But  of  this 
invitation  only  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  took 
the  benefit  Having  joined  the  assembly,  they 
severally  addressed  themselves  to  the  multituiM 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  consciousness  of  merit, 
as  being  the  procurers  of  that  lilierty  which  the 
people  were  now  to  enjoy,  and  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves.  They 
contrasted  the  late  usurpation  of  Cesar*  with  the 
free  constitution  of  the  republic ;  observed,  that 
with  respect  to  themselves,  unsupported  as  they 
were  by  any  military  force,  they  could  have  no 
intention  to  supplant  the  usurper  in  the  possession 
of  his  power,  and  could  have  no  object  besides  the 
restoration  of  the  laws  and  the  freedom  of  their 
country.  And  they  exhorted  the  audience,  in 
terms  rather  popular,  than  really  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  make  the  same  use 
of  tneir  deliverance  from  an  usurped  and  violent 
domination  which  their  ancestors^  at  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin,  had  made  of  a  similar  event. 
They  specified  the  merit  which  many  persons 
had  m  this  enterprise,  oarticularly  that  of  Deci- 
mus Brutus,  who  had  furnished  the  company  of 
gladiators,  which,  in  enterinff  on  this  business^ 
made  the  principal  part  of  their  strength ;  and 
observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  for- 
tune to  which  Decimus  Brutus  might  have  as- 
pired under  Cesar's  influence,  he  had  preferred 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  They  turned  the 
attention  of  the  audience  on  the  case  of  Sexteius 
Pompeius,  the  only  surviving  son  oi  the  great 
Pompey,  now  unjustly  deemed  an  outlaw  and  a 
rebel.*  "  In  the  person  of  this  young  man,"  they 
said.  "  you  have  the  last  of  a  noble  Tamily,  wbo^ 
in  the  contest  for  freedom,  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  republic,  even  he  is  still  beset  br 
the  emissaries  of  the  late  usurper,  who,  pretend- 
ing pubhc  authority,  are  armed  for  his  destruo- 
tion  with  swords,  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his  &- 
ther  and  of  his  brother."  They  moved  the  people, 
that  so  unjust  a  war  should  be  instantly  sus- 
pended, and  that  this  young  man  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  his  anoeston ;  that  the 
tribunes  Ccsetius  and  Manillus,  beinc  unjustly 
degraded  by  Cesar,  in  violation  of  that  sacred 
law,  which  he  himself,  upon  much  less  grounds, 
had  made  his  pretence  for  a  civil  war,  should  now 
be  restored  to  all  their  dignities. 


5  Appian.  de  Bello  Civili,  lib.  ii.  Die.  Cass.  lib.  zUv. 
c.  21. 

6  This  young  man  having  abaeonded  for  aome  time 
aifler  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  at  Munda, 
had  again  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable fiirct*.  and -defeated  Asinitis  Pollio,  who  had 
boen  employed  by  C»sar  against  him. 
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In  these  fond  uitkapationi  of  freedom,  the 
authon  of  thk  attempt  to  restore  the  repubUc, 
enjoyed  for  once  the  nruite  of  their  lahonr,  and 
■poke  to  a  numerous  aflsemblt  of  the  Roman 
people,  eeenunglT  unrefltrained  and  unawed  by 
military  force.  The  city,  however,  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  oonetemation  with  which  the 
people  was  seized ;  the  present  assembly  was  not 
•omciently  attended  by  persons,  on  whom  the 
oonspiraton  could  rely  for  their  safety.  It  was 
thought  most  prudent,  therefore,  that  Brutus  and 
Casaus  should  return  to  their  friends  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  and  that  from  this  place  they  should  treat 
of  an  accommodation  with  Antony,  and  with  the 
other  leaden  of  the  opposite  party. 

On  the  following  day,  Antony,  seeing  that  the 
restoren  of  the'  commonwealth  remained  in  the 
capitol,  and  abstained  from  violence  against  any 
of  the  supposed  friends  or  adherents  of  Cesar, 
wntured  aoroad  from  his  lurking  place,  and  re- 
aumed  the  dress  and  ensigns  of  consul  In  this 
capacity  he  received  a  message  from  the  conspi- 
Tniatti  desiring  a  conference  with  himself  and 
with  Lepidus.  Antony,  though,  in  times  of  re- 
laxation and  security,  eztravajgant,  diaispated, 
and  in  appearance  incapable  ofserious  amdra  ;* 
yet  in  uduous  situations  he  generally  belied 
these  appearances,  was  strenuous,  cautious,  and 
able,  tie  did  not  yet  perceive  how  fiir  the  party 
'  of  Cnsar  was  or  was  not  extinguished  with  its 
leader.  The  only  military  foree  in  Italy  was  at 
the  disposal  of  Lepidus,  of  whom  he  waa  jealous. 
In  his  answer,  therefore,  he  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  moderation  and  regard  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  referred  every  question  to  the  senate, 
which  he  had  already  summoned  to  assemble. 

In  expectation  of  this  meeting  of  the  senate^  all 
parties  were  busy  in  consultations,  and  in  solicit- 
ing  support  to  their  interest  The  friends  of  the 
conspirators  were  in  motion  all  night  visiting  the 
eenaton,  and  preparing  measures  for  the  f<Nlow- 
ing  day.  The  veterans  of  Cesar,  both  officers 
pnd  ^gionary  soldiers,  apprehending  that  the 
grants  of  land  lately  made  to  themselves  might  be 
recalled,  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  and  made 
application  wherever  they  had  access,  with  repre- 
sentations and  threats.  They  even  provided 
themselves  with  aims,  and  prepared  to  overawe 
the  senate  by  their  numbers. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  qight,  Lepidus  had 
marehed  into  the  dty  with  the  legion  he  com- 
manded, and  took  possession  of  the  forum.  To 
the  people  who  assembled  around  him  he  la- 
mented the  death  of  Casar,  and  inveighed  against 
the  authora  of  this  unexpected  event  By  this 
declaration,  he  encouraged  the  partixans  and  re- 
tainers of  the  late  dictator  to  come  abroad,  and 
landersd  the  streets  and  passages  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  opposite  party.  Cinna.  who,  to  evince  his 
seal  for  the  reviving  republic,  had  resigned  the 
office  of  protor  conferred  upon  him  l^  Cesar, 
was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  senate,  snd  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  ufe. 

Antony,  in  that  busy  night,  had,  by  his  credit 
with  Calpumia  the  wiaow  of  Cesar,  got  posses- 
sion of  all  his  memorials  and  of  all  his  writings, 


1  If  I  am  not  misUksn,  says  Cioero  upon  this  ooca- 
sion,  he  minda  eatinff  and  drinking  even  more  tbaa 
nuechiof.  (Cicero  ad  Attie.  lib.  xiv.  ep.  3.  quem  qai- 
dem  ego  Kpularum  magiii  arbitror  ralionein  habere, 
quam  qnidquam  mali  eogiiare.) 


and  had  seemed  an  immense  smn  of  ; 
which  had  been  deposited  by  him  in  the  I 
ofOpe.2 

On  the  following  day,  beinf  the  dghteenth  day 
of  March,  the  senate  assembted,  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  in  the  temple  of  the  Earth.  The  veterans 
beset  the  dooM.*  Dolabdla  presented  himsel£ 
ushered  ih  by  the  lictors,  and  took  possession  of 
one  of  the  consuls' chairs.  Antony  being  seated 
in  the  other,  moved  the  assembhr  to  take  into 
oonsideretion  the  present  state  of  the  common* 
wealth.  He  himself  professed  great  zeal  for  the 
repabUc,  and  a  disposition  to  peace.^  The  greater 
part  of  those  who  spoke  after  Antony  justified  or 
extolled  the  act  of^  the  conspirators,  and  moved 
that  th^  should  havepublic  thanks  and  rewards 
for  their  services.  Tnis  they  supported  by  a 
charge  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  a^inst  Cesar. 
Upon  this  point,  however,  Antony  thought  pro- 
per to  interpose;  reminded  the  senaton  bow 
nearly  many  of  them  were  concerned  in  this  ques- 
tion. "  They  who  are  to  vote  in  it,"  he  said, 
"will  please  to  observe,  that  if  Cesar  shall  be 
found  to  have  acted  with  legal  powers,  bis  acts 
will  remain  in  force ;  if  otherwise,  all  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  during  his  administration 
must  be  erased  from  your  records ;  and  his  body, 
as  that  of  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  made  frat  on  a 
hook,  must  be  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 
cast  mto  the  Tiber.  This  sentence  would  aflect 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  or  wouM  extend, 
in  its  api^ication,  farther  pi^haps  than  we  should 
be  able  to  enforce  it  by  our  arms.  Part  indeed  is 
in  our  power.  Many  of  us  hold  offices,  or  are 
destined  by  Cesar's  nomination  to  offices,  either 
at  home  or  ri)road.  Let  us  beffin  with  divesting 
ourselves  of  what  we  now  hold;  and  with  re- 
nouncing our  expectations  for  the  future.  After 
we  have  given  this  proof  of  our  disinterestedness, 
our  allies  abroad  vrill  listen  to  us,  when  we  sp«>ak 
of  recalling  the  fiivoun  granted  to  them  by  the 
late  dictator.'* 

By  this  artful  turn,  which  was  given  by  An- 
tony to  the  subject  now  under  deliberation,  many, 
who  in  the  late  arrangements  made  by  Cesar, 
held  places  in  the  senate  or  magistracy,  or,  who 
were  by  his  appointment  destined. to  succeed  to 
high  offices  at  nome  or  abroad,  were  greatly  dis- 
concerted. Some  of  those  who  were  actually  in 
office,  as  reCainen  of  the  late  usurpation,  reai|pied 
their  powers,  and  laid  down  the  ensigns  of^ma- 
ffistracy  on  the  steps  where  the?  sat ;  but  Dola- 
Sella,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  destination  made, 
though  not  fulfilled  by  Cesar,  had  recently  as- 
sumed the  consular  robes,  and  who,  being  under 
the  legal  a^^  had  no  hopes  of  beins  re-elected  bv 
the  free  voice  .of  the  people,  notwithstanding  hu 
dedustion  in  favour  of  the  authon  of  Cesar's 
death,  pleaded  for  the  necessity  of  sustaining  all 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  that  usurper. 

While  the  senaton  were  engaged  in  debate  on 
the  terms  of  their  first  resolution,  relating  to  the 
act  of  the  conspiraton  and  the  death  of  Cesar, 
the  people^  who  had  assembled  in  great  mulU- 


rs,  senties 
PbilV  U. 


c  37.  4000  ulents.    Plat,  in 


lions  sterling. 
Anton. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Att.  lib.  zlv.  ep.  14.  Nonne  omni  ration« 
veterani  qui,  annati  aderant,  ciim  presidii  nos  niJiil 
habrremus,  defendendi  ftienint  ? 

4  Ibifi.  Pbilip.  i.  c.  1 
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tades  in  the  market-plaoei  became  impatient  to 
know  what  was  pajHin&  and  preaeed  on  thedoon 
of  the  temple  where  me  aenate  was  met,  with 
some  attempts  to  force  or  break  them  open.'  On 
this  occasion,  Antony  and  Lepidns  thought  pro- 
per to  go  forth^  under  pretence  of  appeasmg  the 
tumult ;  but  with  a  real  intention  to  obsenre  what, 
in  this  critical  state  of  affidn^  was  the  prevaifing 
disposition  of  the  people,  with  a  fiill  resolution  to 
be  govfsmed  in  their  own  measures,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  the  will  of  the  multitude.  Finding 
the  humour  of  the  majority,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  troops  sqjch  as  they  desired,  menacmg  and 
sanguinary  against  the  conspirators,  they  endea- 
voured to  inflame  their  passions^  employing  signs 
and  gestures  of  indignation,  rather  than  worda^ 
which  could  not  be  heard.  Among  other  ex- 
pressions of  this  nature,  Antony  laid  open  his 
bosom,  to  show  the  armour  with  which  he  had 
thought  necessary,  in  the  senate,  and  amidst  so 
many  concealed  enemies,  to  guard  his  life.  By 
this,  and  other  signs  which  £9  made,  he  insinu- 
ated that  Cesar  luid  feUen  in  consequence  of  his 
excessive  confidence,  and  of  the  clemency  with 
which  he  had  spared  those  who  became  his  mur- 
derers. 

From  this  scene,  ^which  passed  in  the  streets, 
Antony  returned  to  the  senate  |<  and  the  debate 
being  resumedj  Dolabella  alleging  the  confusion 
whidi  must  arise  from  a  general  suspension  of 
magistracy,  and  the  disor&rs  attending  general 
elections  at  so  critical  a  time,  insisted,  uat  all 
magLstrates  now  in  office  should  continue.  Ci- 
cero pleaded  for  a  general  amnesty  and  oblivion 
for  the  past ;  enumented  the  evils  which  had  been 
brought  on  the  republic,  by  the  contentions  and 
by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  party ;  proposed  that 
none  should  be  questioned  tor  Cesar's  death,  nor 
anyone  be  called  to  accountfor  violence  committed 
under  his  authority;  that  the  arrangements  made 
by  Casar  should  remain ;  that  every  one  destined 
to  office,  should  in  his  turn  succeed  according  to 
that  destination ;  and  that  all  the  provisions  nnde 
for  the  arm^  should  be  fully  secined  to  them.'^ 

After  some  opposite  opinions  on  the  questirai 
had  been  delivered,  Anton.^  concluded  the  debate 
with  a  tone  of  more  authority  than  he  had  hither- 
to assumed.  "While  you  deliberated,"  he  said, 
**on  the  conduct  which  you  were  to  hold  with 
respect  to  the  coiuipirBtois,  I  chose  to  be  silent; 
but  when  you  changed  the  Question,  and  pro- 
posed to  condemn  the  dead,  I  ventured  only  to 
make  one  objection,  which  being  removable  by 
yourselves,  ought  to  have  been  the  least  of  aU 
your  difficulties.  And  ^et  I  find  it  is  sufficient 
to  stop  all  your  proceeding  1  What  are  we  to 
think  of  tlie  remaining  objections  1  The  whole 
febric  of  the  empire  rests  at  this  moment  on  esta- 
blishments made  by  Cesar;  at  home  on  the 
arrangements  he  has  made  in  the  succession  to 
office ;  abroad  on  the  grants  of  possesions  or  im- 
munities made  by  him  to  princes,  cities,  corpora- 
tions, and  provinces,  and  on  the  seveial  condi- 
tions he  has,  in  return,  stipulated  with  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Roman  people.  Imaghie  then,  upon 
the  subversion  of  what  he  has  established,  what 
scenes  of  confusion  must  follow.  It  is  true,  con- 
fusion at  a  distance  may  not  affect  you;  but  the 
scene  in  Ualy  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  your 


5  Appian.  de  Bello  Civ.  lib.  iL 
7  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xliv.  c.  34. 


eiUd. 


utnuMt  attention.  Will  the  yetcrans,  do  yoa 
think,  who  have  not  yet  laid  down  their  arms,  or 
not  kist  the  use  of  them,  of  whom  many  thou- 
sands are  now  in  this  dty,  will  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  stripped  of  the  grants  which  were 
made  to  them  in  reward  of  long,  dangerous,  and 
faithful  services'?  You  have  neard  their  voioe 
last  night  in  the  streets.  You  have  heard  their 
menaces  against  the  authors  of  our  present  dis- 
tresses. Will  they  behold  with  patience  the 
body  of  their  favourite  leader  dragged  with  igno- 
noiny  in  the  streets?  Will  they  bear  vrith  an 
indignity,  which,  though  done  to  his  memory, 
mustinvolve  a  forfeiture  of  all  that  thejr  themselves 
have  received,  or  a  disappointment  or  all  they  ex- 
pect in  reward  of  their  services  1  Will  the  Ro- 
man people  in  general  submit  to  have  the  princi- 
pal author  of  tneir  present  greatness  stigmatised 
by  your  decrees  as  a  criminal,  and  to  nave  his 
assassins  rewarded  with  honours') — The  propo- 
sal to  nw,  in  all  its  parts,  appears  wild  and  im- 
practicable. Let  the  oonspnaton^  if  you  will, 
escape  with  impunity,  provided  they  are  sensible 
of  the  fiivour  that  is  shown  to  them ;  but  talk  not 
of  rewards  to  them ;  nor,  under  pretence  of  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  your  late  dictator,  wildly 
open  a  scene  of  confusion,  by  subverting  all  your 
present  establishments.  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
acts  of  Cesar,  without  exception,  should  be  rati- 
fied, and  that  all  affiun  should  be  suffered  to 
move  on  in  the  channels  in  which  he  has  left 
them.  On  these  preliminary  conditions  I  wfll 
submit  to  an  accommodation,  and  agree  that  we 
think  no  fliore  of  the  past" 

In  delivering  this  speech,  Antony  having  per- 
ceived so  powerful  a  support  in  the  legion  whidi 
now  had  poeseasion  of  the  forum,  in  t&  veterans^ 
and  in  the  promiscuous  multitudss  of  people  who 
were  assembled  round  the  doors  of  the  senate, 
expressed  himself  with  assurance  and  great  ve- 
hemence. A  decree  was  accordingly  puaed,  hj 
which  all  prosecutions^  on  account  of  Cesar's 
death,  were  prohibited;  all  his  acts,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  wero  confirmed ;  all  his  dans  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  allthe  grants  of 
bmd,  which  had. been  made  by  him  to  the  vete- 
rans, specially  ratified.* 

This  decree  being  to  be  carried  to  the  people 
for  their  assent  on  the  following  day,  and  ue 
aoeommodation  of  parties  bein^  so  far  advanced, 
the  conspirators  intimaled  an  inclination  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  people;  and  were  instant- 
ly attended  by  great  numbers^  who  assembled  to 
hear  them  on  the  ascent  of  the  capital.^  Brutus 
spoke  firom  the  steps.  He  explained  the  motives 
upon  which  his  finends  and  himself  had  thought 
proper  to  betake  them  to  their  present  retreat;s 
and,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  complained  of 
the  outraige  which  had  been  offered  to  Ciuna, 
who,  tho^^  not  concerned  in  the  death  of  Ce- 
sar, was  attacked,  foi  having  been  supposed  to 
approve  of  what  they  had  done.  He  enumerated 
toe  distresses  which  had  afflicted  the  common- 
wealthy  from  the  time  at  which  Cesar  commenced 
hostilities  to  the  present  hour;  "A  period,  du- 
ring which  the  best  blood  of  the  republic^*'  he 
said,  "was  continually  shedding,  in  Spam,  in 
Macedonia,  and  in  Africa,  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion or  vanity  of  a  single  man.    These  things 
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howerer,"  oontiniied  he,  "  we  Goneented  to  over- 
look, and  in  suffering  Geear  to  hold  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  becune  bound,  by  our  oath  of 
fidelity,  not  to  call  any  of  his  past  actions  in  ques- 
tion. If  we  had  likewise  sworn  to  submit  our- 
selves to  perpetual  servitude,  our  enemies  might 
have  some  colour  for  the  accusation  of  perjury, 
which  we  are  told  is  now  laid  to  our  charge ;  but  the 
proposal  of  an^  such  engagement  we  should 
nave  rejected  with  indignation,  and  we  trust  that 
every  Roman  citizen  would  have  done  so  also. 
SyUa,  after  having  gratified  his  revenge  against 
many  who  were  no  doubt  his  own  enemies,  at 
the  same  time  that  thev  were  enemies  of  the 
public,  at  last  restored  the  commonwealth ;  but 
Cesar,  without  any  pretence,  besides  the  ^tifi- 
cation  of  his  own  ambition,  continued,  m  the 
dty  and  in  the  provinces,  to  usurp  all  the  powers 
of  the  empire.  The  treasury  he  treated  as  his 
property,  and  the  magistrates  of  Rome  as  his 
creatures,  to  be  placed  or  displaced  at  his  pleasure. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  in  preparing  for 
his  departure  from  Rome,  was  to  fix  tne  succes- 
sion of  magistrates  for  several  years;  in  order 
that  in  his  absence  you  mij^ht  not,  by  choosing 
your  own  officers,  recover  the  habit  of  exercising 
that  freedom,  and  of  enjoying  those  rights,  oi 
which  he  meant  to  deprive  you  for  ever." 

From  this  account  of  Cssar's  usurpation, 
Brutus  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  grants  which 
had  been  made  to  the  veterans.  "  He  acknow- 
ledged the  long  and  faithful  services  which  those 
men  had  performed  against  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  in  Graul,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Britain;  approved  of  the  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  them,  and  assured  them  of  his 
concurrence  in  carrying  this  provision  into  full 
execution.  At  the  same  time  he  lamented  the 
sufferings  of  those  who  had  been  stripped  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  to  make  way  for  those  new 
grants ;  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  com- 
pensation from  the  treasury,  and  hoped  that  the 
justice  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  emi^loyed 
m  equally  protecting  the  rights  of  every  citizen." 

This  speech  was  received  with  applause ;  and 
on  the  following  day  the  act  of  oblivion  being 
confirmed  by  the  people,  and  the  children  of  An- 
tony having  been  sent>  as  hostages  to  the  eapitol, 
the  conspiraton  came  down  from  thence,  and 
were  received  with  loud  acclamations.  After 
parties  had  saluted  each  other  with  mutual  con- 
gratulations and  expressions  of  friendship,  Gas- 
sius  retired  to  sup  with  Antony,  and  Brutus  with 
Lepidus.  The  republic  appeared  to  be  thoroughly 
re-established.  The  nobles  in  general  expr^sed 
their  satisfaction  in  the  present  situation  of  af- 
Airs,  and  extolled  the  authors  of  Cesar's  death 
as  the  restorers  of  freedom  to  their  country. 
Many,  however,  who  had  shared  in  the  Uite 
usurpation,  iiaving  tasted  of  military  power,  and 
being  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition  of 
mere  citizens,  however  dignified,  or  to  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  restraints  and  formalities 
of  legal  government,  were  likely  to  prove  bad 
members  of  the  reviving  republic     Antony  in 

Srticular  considered  hiaiself  as  the  successor  of 
Bsar,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  cease  to  think 
how  he  might  grasp  the  sovereignty,  and  dispose 
of  all  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  state. 
The  senate  had  weakly,  under  the  show  of 

1  Cicer.  Philip,  i.  c.  1. 


moderation,  resolved  to  confirm  Geaai's  will  and 
to  ratify  all  his  acts,  both  public  and  private; 
they  had  decreed  that  the  remains  of  Cesar  should 
be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  which  was  to 
be  conducted  in  the  manner  which  his  friends 
should  think  proper. 

Antony  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
these  circumstances,  towards  preserving  the  party 
of  Cesar  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  city,  not 
doubting  that,  while  this  party  remained,  he  him- 
self should  remain  at  its  head.  For  this  purpose, 
he  published  Cesar's  will,  in  which  he  knew  that 
there  were  many  clauses  likely  to  gratify  the 
people,  and  to  inflame  their  minds  against  his 
assassins.  Among  these,  were  a  legacy  of  mo- 
ney to  be  distributed  to  the  inferior  dozens,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-five  attic  drachmas,  about  two 
pounds  ten  shillmgs  a  man;'  or,  according  to 
Octavius,  quoted  by  Dion  Caanus,  300  H.  S. 
about  the  same  sum ;  together  with  an  assign- 
ment of  his  gardens  on  the  river,  as  public  wiJks 
for  the  service  and  pleasure  of  the  people.  Many 
legacies  were  Ukewise  bequeathed  to  private  per- 
sons. The  inheritance  with  the  name  of  Cesar, 
was  devised  to  Octavius,  grandson  to  his  sister 
Julia.  The  succession,  in  case  of  the  fiulnre  of 
this  young  man,  was  devised  to  Decimus  Brutiu^ 
who,  at  the  same  time,  together  with  Mark  An- 
tony, was  made  guardian  to  the  young  Cesar, 
andi  executor  of  the  will. 

Upon  the  puUication  of  this  will,  the  partisans 
of  Antony  took  occasion  to  extol  the  munificence 
and  generosity  of  Cesar  towards  the  Roman 
people,  to  blacken  the  conduct  of  the  conspiiatore, 
representing  that  of  Decimus  Brutus,  in  particu- 
lar, as  equal  to  parricide;  and  Antony,  in  this 
manner  having  secured  the  public  attention  and 
favour,  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  funeral  with 
all  the  honours  that  were  due  to  a  public  benefac- 
tor, and  to  a  common  parent  of  the  people. 

Cesar's  body,  in  the  general  consternation,  had 
been  left  for  some  hours  on  the  spot  where  it  feU. 
It  was  at  last  home  on  a  litter  by  a  few  slaves  to 
his  own  house.  In  this  confusion^  one  of  the 
arms,  all  over  blood,  was  left  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  litter;  and  this  cireumstance,  though 
at  the  time  in  appearance  uimoticed,  yet  remained 
with  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  beheld  it  On  examining  the  body,  there 
were  found  twenty-three  wounds  sufficiently 
ghastly,  although  no  more  than  one  or  two  were 
mortal.  Antony  determined  to  exhiUt  this  spec- 
tacle to  the  people,  accompanied  with  that  or  the 
robes,  which  were  pierced  and  torn  in  the  strug- 
gle with  which  Cesar  fell,  and  all  over  stain«l 
with  his  blood.  He  Ukewise  ordered  a  solemn 
dirge  to  be  performed,  with  interludes  of  musi^ 
agreeable  to  the  practice  at  Roman  funerals,  and 
suited  to  that  particular  occasion.  He  himself 
prepared  to  speak  the  oration ;  and  a  day  being 
nxed  for  the  solemnity,  a  pile  was  raised  in  the 
Campus  Martiua  near  to  the  tomb  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  deceased,  and  the  wife  of  Pom- 
pey.  Although  it  was  intended  that  the  body 
shoukl  be  consumed  on  this  pile  in  the  Campus 
Martins^  the  funeral  oration  was  to  be  spoken 
from  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  and  a  couc^  was 
placed  there  adorned  with  ivory  and  gold,  on 
which  was  laid  the  corpse  with  an  effigy  of  the 
deceased,  covered  with  purple^  and  over  A  a  tn>- 
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phy,  on  which  was  to  be  hung  the  robes  in  which 
he  wai  killed.  The  whole  of  Uub  pageant 
covered  up^  and  adomed  with  a  gilded  canopy  of 
■tate.  In  bearing  it  to  the  fornm,  the  pall  was 
carried  by  magistrates,  then  in  office^  or  by  per- 
sons who  had  passed  throoffh  the  highest  stations 
of  the  commonwealth,  bat  in  the  procession, 
the  streets  were  so  crowded,  that  no  order  oonla 
be  kept,  and  multitudes  who  ought  tohave  nassed 
in  regular  proceasion,  hurried  by  the  shortest 
ways  to  the  place  at  which  the  obsequies  were  to 
be  performeo.* 

Antony  began  the  funeand  oration,  with  an 
'^I^l^'Sy  "^  intruding  on  the  patience  of  many, 
who  possibly  too^  no  particular  concern  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Cnsar's  life.  "  Had  Cosar  been 
a  private  man,"  he  said.  "I  should  have  pro- 
ceeded to  his  funeral  in  silence;  but  one  who  Das 
died  in  the  first  station  of  the  republic^  is  entitled 
to  public  notice.  And  my  own  station  as  consul 
were  I  qualified  for  the  task,  woukl  have  imposed 
on  me  a  special  duty  on  this  oocaaioni  but  in 
this  instance,  the  euk^um  <^the  dead  must  pco- 
ceed  from  a  higher  authority  than  mine.  The 
senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  have  noken,  and 
they  have  left  to  me  only  the  task  of  repeating 
what  they  have  said."  AfUr  these  woffds^  he 
read  over  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people^ 
enumerating  the  titles^  dignities  honoun^  and 
powers  which  had  been  oonfiBrred  on  Cesar.  He 
spoke  of  the  lustre  of  his  fiunily,  the  irraoes  and 
accomplishments  of  his  person,  and  ofnis  singu- 
lar abilities ;  gave  a  general  account  of  the  wars 
in  which  he  hod  been  engaged  i  his  splendid  sue- 
cesses  and  the  accessbn  or  glory  ana  of  empire 
he  had  procured  to  the  Roman  state :  and  wnen 
he  had  gained  so  far  on  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, he  addressed  himself  to  the  popular  part  in 
particular.  "  When  you  were  oppressed,"  he 
said,  "  by  a  faction  that  engroesed  all  the  powers 
and  dignities  of  the  commonwealth,  Caaar  gene- 
rously interposed  in  your  behalf.  When  this 
fiiction  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  alle- 
giance that  was  due  to  the  ffovemment  of  their 
couotry ;  and  when  they  had  actuaUy  armed  first 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  afterwards  Macedonia, 
Gheeoe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  empire  against  ;^u,  he  braved  the  storms  of 
winter  and  tfa«  superior  fbroe  of  the  enemy ;  he  dis- 
perwd  the  cloud  which  had  gathered  over  ^our 
beads;  he  carried  the  glory  of  your  arms  into 
Asia,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  yet  a  third  time  into 
Spain.  His  enemies  every  where  experienced 
his  valour  in  battle^  and  his  clemency  in  victory. 
He  pardoned  many  who  were  repeatedly  in  arms 
against  him ;  and  when  he  dreaded  the  effects  of 
an  excessive  lenity  towards  those  who  appeared 
to  be  inoorri^bie,  he  sought  for  pretences  to  par- 
don his  enemies  under  t&  show  of  gratiffinghis 
friends. 

"  On  the  subject  of  his  administration  in  the 
stste,  I  need  not  make  any  observation  to  yon. 
You  were  witnenes  of  his  conduct  Descended 
of  your  ancient  kinga^  he  had  more  glory  in  re- 
fusuiff  a  crown  that  was  ofiered  to  him,  than 
they  had  in  wearing  it  with  all  its  honours. — 
You  loved  him-^you  set  him  at  the  head  of  your 
priesthood— at  the  head  of  your  army— at  the 
head  of  the  republic;— you  declared  his  person 
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sacred  as  that  of  your  tribunes— yon  declared  him 
the  fiither  of  his  country— you  showed  him  to  the 
world,  adorned  with  the  ensigns  ol|  sovereign 
power — your  dictator,  your  guardian,  and  the 
terror  of  your  enemies.  But  he  is  no  more ! — 
This  sacred  person  is  now  breathless  before  you. 
The  &ther  of  his  country  is  dead:  not,  alasl  of 
disease  not  of  the  decline  of  years— not  by  the 
hands  of  foreign  enemies— not  far  fipom  his  own 
country — ^but  here  within  your  waling  and  in  the 
Roman  senate,  in  the  vigour  of  health,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  designs  for  your  prosperity  and 
glory.  He  who  oft^  repelled  the  swords  of  his 
enianies,  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of  treacherous 
friends^  or  by  the  hands  of  those  whom  hts  cle- 
mency had  spared.— But  what  availed  his  de- 
meiicy'?  what  availed  the  laws  with  which  he  so 
anxiously  guarded  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citifens  1 
His  own  &  could  not  guard  from  traitors.  His 
mangled  body,  and  his  gmy  hairs  clotted  with 
bloof  are  now  exposed  m  that  forum  which  he 
so  oAen  adomed  with  his  triumphs;  and  near  to 
that  place  of  public  debate,  from  which  he  so 
often  captivatea  the  people  of  Rome  with  his 


At  this  passage^  it  is  said  that  Antony  b^gan 
to  change  the  tone  of  lamentation  into  that  of 
rage;  t&t  he  raised  his  voice  to  indignation  and 
threati^  but  that  he  was  checked  bv  a  ffeneral 
murmur  of  the  senaton ;  and  that  ne  tnooght 
again  to  soften  his  expressions.  **  Toe 
he  said,  "are  masten  of  the  fortunes  of 
It  IS  our  part  to  fbiset  the  past,  to  look 
forward  to  the  future,  to  cmtivate  peace  amonff 
ourselvei^  and  to  accompany  this  hero  with 
songs  of  praise  to  the  mansions  of  the  Meet."— 
Having  spoke  these  words^  he  tucked  up  his 
robe^  and  disengaged  his  arms  as  for  some  vehe- 
ment action;  ami  standing  over  the  bier  in  whidi 
the  effigy  was  laid,  unco^md  it;  but^  as  starting 
from  the  sight,  or  struck  into  siUmce^  he  held  up 
the  torn  and  bloody  garment  to  view,  sunk  again 
into  a  sorrowful  tone,  and  pnyed  that  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  redeem  tluit  precious  life  with 
his  own.  Being  interrupted  with  a  general  ay 
of  kmentation  mm  the  people,  he  made  a  pause 
to  hear  the  interlude.  At  a  passsge  of  the  song^ 
in  which  Caaar  was  personated  in  the  folbwiz^ 
wotds^  "For  this  I  i^ued|  that  they  might  mur- 
der me;"  a  fleneral  cry  of  mdignation  buitst  torn 
the  multitude;  and,  at  the  same  tim&  the  efligy 
of  the  dead,  with  all  its  wounds  and  stains  of 
blood,  being  raised  to  view,  the  peo[^  could  no 
lonffBr  be  restrained.  Part  ran  to  avenge  his  bkod 
on  the  persons  of  the  conspirators,  anid  jMurt  tore 
up  the  oenohes  and  tribunals  oi  the  magistrates^ 
dismantled  the  senate-house,  brought  into  heaps 
the  spoils  of  the  supposed  enemies  of  Cssar,  and 
fbigetting  the  prepantians  which  had  been  made 
fiir  a  funeral  pde  in  the  field  of  Mais^  brought 
the  most  precious  combustible  mat4mals  tGer 
could  find  to  light  a  fire  in  the  finum,  on  whicn 
to  consume  the  body  of  the  dead. 

From  this  beginning,  the  people  continued 
during  ib6  whole  night  to  bring  fresh  materiak. 
The  officenwho  had  attended  the  procession, 
stripped  off  the  robes  in  viduch  thej  were  dressed, 
and  cast  them  in  the  flames.  Wonencrowdea 
to  the  pik^  and  threw  upon  it,  as  a  sMrifioe  to 
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the  manes  of  the  dead,  the  ornaments  of  their 
own  persons,  the  gorgets  and  the  pretextas  of 
their  children.  The  |)eople,  in  ffeneml,  appeared 
to  he  seized  with  an  epidemical  pnrensy,  or  which, 
neither  the  degree  or  their  attachment  to  Cesar 
in  his  life-time,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  received  the  first  accounts  of  his  death,  had 
ffiven  any  adequate  expectations:  they  ran 
Uiroa^h  the  streets  denouncing  vengeance  on  his 
enenues,  and  proceeded  to  nofence  against  every 
person  who  Vas  represented  as  such.  Uelvius 
Cinna  heing  mistaken  fdt  Cornelius  of  the  same 
name,  who,  on  the  preceding  day  had  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  consjpincy,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  populace^  his  body  torn  In  pieces,  and  his 
liead  earned  in  procession  on  the  point  of  a  spiear.i 
The  perpetrators  of  this  murder  being  led  by  the 
retainers  and  dependants  of  Cesar's  family, 
anatchfld  lighted  brands  from  the  funeral  pile, 
and  attacks  the  houses  of  Brutus,  Csssius,  and 
the  other  conspirators.  They  even  attempted  to 
demolish  Pompey's  theatre,  in  which  Cesar  had 
been  lulled,  and  liffhting  many  fires  at  onoe  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  city,  threatened  the  whole 
with  immediate  destruction. 

In  these  riots,  though  proitetkxi  by  Antony,  the 
pubtiid  disorder  was  carriea  to  a  greater  bo^ht 
than  hb  had  wished  or  foreseen.  His  intention 
was  to  incite  a  popular  ciy  asainst  the  authors  of 
Cesar's  deAth^  and  to  check,  the  senate  in  any 
opposition  they  were  likely  to  give  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  designs.  But  when  the  crimes 
which  were  committal  began  to  reflect  dishonour 
on  the  party  of  Cesar,  and  when  all  persons  of 
property  were  alarmed,  and  the  city  itself  was 
threatened  with  ruin,  he  found  himself  obliged, 
with  the  authority  of  maffistnite,  to  interpose  and 
put  an  end  to  tumults  of  so  dangerous  a  nature. 
For  this  purpose,  in  concert  with  DolabeUa,  he 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  populace  to  as- 
semble in  arms  on  any  pretence  whatever,  and 
posted  ffuards  in  different  parts  of  the  town  to 
secure  the  observance  of  it 

Antony  having  by  these  means  restored  the 
peace  of  the  dty,  and  dispersed  all  the  crowds 
which  had  assembled,  except  that  which  still  re- 
mained at  the  place  of  Cesar's  funeral,  where 
the  populace  continued  for  some  time  to  feed  the 
pUe,  he  made  k  journey  to  the  country,  and  re- 
mained in  Campania  great  part  of  April  and  Maj. 
During  this  time  he  was  assiduous  in  his  visits 
to  the  quarters  and  new  settlements  of  the  vete- 
rans, on  whom  he  was  for  the  future  to  rely  for 
support  in  the  pretensions,  which  it  is  probable 
he  had  aheady  conceived)  and  which  were  much 
too  high  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  his  absence^  one  Elmatius,  who  had  fonnerl;^ 
assumed  the  name  <^  Marius,  and  under  this 
popular  designation  had  bepn  busy  in  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  who^  upon  this  account, 
had  oy  the  bte  dictator  himsell  been  driven  from 
the  dty,  now  again  appeared,  affected  to  lead  in 
the  riotous  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  me- 
mory of  Ceaar,  and,  attended  by  the  populace, 
erecied  an  altar  or  monument  on  the  spot  where 
the  corpse  had  been  burnt,  and  drew  multitudes 
thither  as  t6  a  place  of  devotbn.  On  this  occa- 
sion, DolabeUa,  who  had  offended  many  of  the 
more  respectable  dtiiens,  b^  assuming,  without 
any  regular  authority,  the  dignity  of  consul,  now 


recovered  their  fkvour  by  a  vigorous  exerdse  of 
his  power  against  this  impostor,  gave  orders  that 
Ematius  should  be  out  to  death,  many  of  his  ac- 
complices thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
the  monument  or  altar  they  had  erected  ahould 
be  razed  to  the  ground.' 

By  these  executions,  the  peace  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  established,  and  even  the  common- 
wealth itself  in  some  measure  restored.  Bodi 
the  consuls  affected  the  character  of  ordinary 
magistrates,  showed  a  proper  deference  to  tlm 
senate^  and  in  all  things  endeavoured  to  give  sa- 
tisfection  to  the  friends  of  the  republic.  Antony, 
upon  his  return  to  the  dty,  consulted  the  priii- 
apel  senatora  upon  every  motion  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make,  and  referred  the  determination  of 
every  question  to  the  free  discussion  of  that  body. 
He  affected  to  have  no  secrets ;  and  though  em- 
powered b}r  the  late  act  of  the  senate  to  carry 
mto  execution  the  different  articles  of  Cesar's 
will,  and  to  complete  all  his  intended  arrange- 
ments, he  did  not,  under  this  description,  propose 
any  measure  but  what  was  generally  known  and 
approved-.* 

In  piusiiatice  of  this  system  of  moderation,  it 
was  poposed  by  Antony,  that  Sextos,  the  re- 
maining son  of  Pompey,  who  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  dictator  had  been  declared  an  out-law, 
should  be  restored  to  his  country,  and  have  a 
compensation  in  money  for  the  losses  which  had 
been  sustained  by  his  femily:  and,  to  provide 
likewise  for  the  future  safeU  of  the  commM^- 
wealth,  as  well  as  for  that  of'^  private  permns^  it 
was  proposed  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to 
abolish  for  ever  the  name  and  power  of  dictator. 
At  the  same  time^  all  the  honorary  votes  which 
had  passed  in  fevottr  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
every  act  which  had  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the 
anilnosity  of  Cesar's  party,  to  pacify  the  veterans, 
and  to  indine  them)  witbout  any  ferther  tfisturb- 
ance,  to  settle  on  the  lands  wluch  had  beeii  allot- 
ted to  them,  had  his  concurrence. 

The  senate,  in  order  to  terminate  as  soon  as 
possible  every  occasion  of  public  uneasiness  or 
alarm,  although  they  greatly  disapproved  of  the 
reward  that  was  given  to  the  army,  for  having, 
in  a  manner,  subdued  the  republic,  and  had  rea- 
son to  dread  the  precedent,  yet  hastened  to  the 
performance  of  all  Cesar's  engagements,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  veterans  of  any  pretence  for  mul- 
tiplying their  demands^  or  remaining  together  in 
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These  curcumstanoes  had  a  very  fevoureble  as- 
pect, and  the  storm  which  threatened  the  dty  and 
the  commonwealth  appeared  to  be  laid.  Many 
had  foretold  that  the  permission  of  a  puhUc  funeral 
to  Cesar  woukl  have  dangerous  consequences; 
and  during  the  late  tumults  and  riots  thousht 
themselves  sufficiently  justified  in  these  predic- 
tions. But  their  apprehensions  now  appeared  Id 
have  been  groundless,  and  the  authors  of  the  late 
moderate  counsels,  in  which  the  senate  was  in- 
duced to  temporise,  and  to  make  couoessions  in 
such  matten  as  vrere  of  less  moment,  in  order  U> 
appease  the  anilnosity  of  parties,  aiid  to  obUmi 
their  consent  in  matten  of  more  consequence, 
w^re  now  highly  applauded. 

All  the  oonspimtorB,  in  the  height  of  the  Ute 
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dfsoTd^re  which  arose  on  account  of  Gniar's  fune- 
ral, had  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and,  under  dif- 
ferent honourable  pretences  which  were  lumiahed 
them  by  the  fi«*nate,  continued  to  abaent  them- 
aelvea  from  Rome.  Many  of  them  bod  been 
formerly  named  to  the  government  of  provinces, 
and  now  proceeded  to  take  posaeasion  of  their 
lota.  Dfcimua  Brutua,  in  thia  capacity,  repaired 
to  the  Cisalpine  Graql,  Treboniua  to  Asia,  and 
TuUiua  CimDer  to  Bythinia, 

Marcus  Brutua  had  been  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia,  and  Cassius  to  that  of 
Syria;  but  the  two  last  being  actually  in  office  as 
prietors,  could  not  ta|(e  possession  of  provinces 
until  the  expiration  of  their  year,  nor  could  they 
regularly  absent  themaelyes  from  the  city,  with- 
out some  decree  from  the  senate  to  dispense  with 
their  attendance  as  officers  of  state.  iJnder  the 
present  favourable  aspect  of  public  aHairs,  and 
afler  the  consuls  had  given  such  evident  proofs 
of  thpir  respect  for  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  authors  of  the  late  revolution 
roigut  now  return  in  safety  to  the  capital ;  and 
Cicero  himself  on  this  occasion,  was  so  confident 
of  the  perfect  restoration  of  peace  to  the  republic, 
that  in  writing  to  Atticus,  he  assures  him,  that 
'<  B^^tua  may  now  walk  ^he  strpets  of  Rome  with 
a  crown  of  gdd  op  his  head."  In  thie^  however, 
with  aU  his  penetr^ont  he  had  overrated  the 
professiona,  aqd  mistaken  the  deigns  of  Antony. 
This  profligate  adventurer,  the  more  dangerous 
that  he  was  s.uppo8ed  by  his  debaucheries  dis- 
qualified for  any  Qpep  or  arduous  design,  had  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  moderation  and  deference 
to  the  senate,  merely  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
until  he  had  formed  a  party  on  which  he  could 
relv.  He  had  so  far  imposed  on  the  public,  by 
aflrcting  to  be  alarmed  with  danger  to  his  own 
person  from  the  riots  which  he  was  employed  to 
suppress  after  the  funeral  of  Caesar,  that  the  so- 
nata permitted  him  to  arm  his  friends ;  and  suf- 
fered him,  under  their  own  authority,  to  assemble 
^  powerful  body  of  men,  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sandis  chiefly  composed  of  officen  who  had  served 
under  the  late  dictator,  and  who  now  submitted 
to  act  as  the  guards  of  Antony's  perspn^^  Being 
thus  strengthened,  when  the  return  of  Brutus 
i^nd  Cassius  was  mentioned  to  him,  he  betrayed 
the  falsehood  of  his  former  professions.  "  They 
cannot  be  safe,"  he  said,  "  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  of  Cesar's  retainera  and  friends,"* 

Antony  was  greatly  awed  by  the  abilities  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  the  respect  which  was 
paid  them  by  the  public^  by  their  credit  with  the 
senate,  and  by  their  determined  resolution  to 
maintain  its  authority.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
fortify  himself  against  them,  he  maint^ed  a 
continual  correspondence  with  the  veterans  of  the 
late  CsAar's  army,  courted  their  attachment,  and 
stated  himself  as  their  protector  and  l^er.  In 
this  capacity,  he  made  his  visit  to  their  settlements 
in  Campania,  where,  it  has  been  observed,  he 
]»2is8pd  the  greater  part  of  the  mont^  of  April 
and  May.  At  his  return,  he  ^deavoured  to 
strcncrthen  himself  still  more,  by  eijt^nng  into  a 
concert  with  Lepidus,  whoj  in.  the  quality  of 
socond  in  command  to  Ccsan  ^r  general  oi  the 
Jiorse  to  the  dictator,  remainea  at  the  head  of  all 
the  military  forces  in  Italy.   He  engaged  himself 
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to  obtain  for  Lepidus  the  dignity  of  chief  pontiff^ 
and,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  of  their  &mi- 
lies,  proposed  a  marriage  of  his  own  daughter 
with  the  son  of  this  offi^r.  He  had  been  averse 
to  the  promotion  of  Dolabella ;  and,  at  the  d«ith 
of  Cssar,  would  have  opposed  hia  assuming  the 
dignity  of  consul,  if  be  lad  not  been  prevented 
at  first  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  situation, 
and  anerwaida  by  the  countenance  which  this 
intruder  into  public  office  began  to  receive  from 
the  senate,  ui  these  dicumstanoesi  to  dispute 
the  accession  of  Dolabella,  would  be  to  throw 
him  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  republican 
party ;  he  tnongbt  proper,  therefore,  to  disffuise 
ois  mdin^ons,  ana  took  measure  to  gain  nim, 
or  at  least  tp  set  lum  at  variance  with  the  authon 
of  the  late  conspiracy.  For  this  purpose,  he 
made  a  tender  of  hi^  services  to  procure  him  an 
appointment  to  comnmnd  in  any  of  the  more  ad- 
vantageous provincial  qituations. 

Notwithi^iMiding  that  Cassius  was  already 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria,  Antony, 
according  to  agreement,  undertook  to  support  the 
pretensions  of^DolabeUa,  and  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
planting Cassius  at  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
which  was  to  be  hekl  on  the  first  of  June. 
Having  in  this  manner,  with  great  industry  and 
application,  strengthened  himself  by  his  coalition 
with  Lepoya  and  Dolal^rlla,  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  annj,  the  other  his  own  colleague  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  state  |  and  having  secured 
the  attachment  and  support  of  the  veteran  soldien 
recently  settled  in  Italy,  he  no  bnger  kept  any 
terms  with  the  scnatorian  party,  or  with  tbie 
friends  of  the  republic.  Having  formeriy  ob- 
tained a  resolution  of  the  senate  to  confirm  all 
the  acts,  and  to  mauitain  (he  arrangements 
which  had  been  devised  by  Cnaar,  and  being 
master  of  the  papera  and  memorials  in  which 
these  were  contained,  he  brought  extracts  and 
quotations  from  them  in  support  of  l\\p  aeye^al 
proposals,  without  producing  the  originaltl^d 
ii\  this  form  commenced,  m  the  nann^  of  toe 
deadj  a  reign  more  arbitrary  than  that  9i  the 
living  Cesar  had  been.  As  he  liad  never  coro- 
mumcatod  to  any  one  the  papera  or  njcroorials 
from  which  these  authorities  were  dr^wn,  he 
cxpvu^g^d  or  he  inserted  whatever  be  thought 

5)roper,  or  even,  without  taking  this  trouble, 
hni^d  hi?  quotifitipns  on  every  subject  to  the 
purpose  which  he  meant  to  serve.  He  made 
Cffisar'a  npemorials  to  tfem  with  intended  laws 
and  acts  of  the  senate^  and  of  the  p^ple ;  with 
grants  and  forfeitures  of  lands;  with  the  pardon 
of  crimes  and  recall^  from  banishment  9  with  or- 
dera  fpr  levying  contributumq  (rops  princes,  states, 
and  private  persons';  with  conipositions  to  be  ex- 
actea  from  towns  and  corporations ;  for  the  ran- 
som of  th,ei,c  possessions^  libeitiee,  and  franchises ; 
and  even  witn  distinct  jesolu^ons  and  decisions 
relating  to  matten' which  took  their  rise  after 
CtBtfifi  death.*  His  wife  I^ulvia,  the  widow  of 
Clodiu%  hkewise  availed,  henelf  tk  this  valuable 
mine,  i(na  aold  offices  and  oommiasions,  together 
with  entire  provinces  and  kingdoms,'  to  thoea 
who  were  willing  to  pay  her  pnce. 

Among  the  acts  of  Antony,  during  this  con- 
sulate, is  mendone^  a  change  which  he  made  in 
the  judiciary  hw,  by  which  he  obtained,  that  a^ 
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oertain  niimber  of  oentonims  should  be  entetDd 
on  the  ioUb  of  Uie  judm  in  place  of  the  levenae 
officeisi  whom  Canr  nad  exdaded.  RelTing  on 
this  and  other  artifioeiL  which  procaTed  him  the 
support  of  the  armj.  ne  roee  every  daj  in  hia 
preaumption;  and  whOe  he  incited  Dolabella  to 
Mrriat  m  supplanting  Caadus  in  the  province  of 
Bviia,  he  himaelf  proposed  to  supplant  Bmtos  in 
his  nomination  to  the  sovemment  of  Macedonia. 
B J  this  appointment,  ne  meant  toplaoe  himself 
at  the  heaa  of  tihe  arm j,  which  Cosar,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  bis  Asiatic  or  Parthian  e^qiedition, 
had  transported  into  Macedonia;  and  it  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  his  dengn,  aa  soon  aa  he  had 
obtained  the  command  of  tins  anny,  to  procaie 
an  appointment  to  supersede  Dedmus  Brutus  in 
tiie  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  expelling  him  from  thence,  to  transport 
this  army  again  into  Itelj. 

In  order  to  obtain  acta  for  so  much  of  these 
purposes  as  he  was  then  about  to  execute^  he 
summoned  all  the  members  oithe  aenate'  to  as- 
semble on  the  first  of  June.  He  had  brought 
into  the  city,  to  overawe  this  assembly,  great 
numbers  of  the  veterans,  on  whom  he  ntmaelf, 
besides  confirming  the  settlements  which  had 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Gcear,  had  bestowed 
considerable  &voun.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
senate,  few  of  the  members,  who  were  inclined 
to  oppose  the  consul,  thought  that  they  them- 
selves could  with  safety  attend.  Even  Hirtios 
and  Pansa,  though  nained  for  the  consulate  of 
the  following  year,  and  protected  by  the  dignity 
which  belonged  to  that  destination,  thought 
proper  to  absent  themselves.* 

At  a  call  of  the  senate,  ao  ill  attended,  An- 
tony obtained  for  himseli.  without  opposition, 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  wfiich  had  been  destined  for 
Asia,  but  which,  from  Cesar's  death,  had  re- 
mained in  that  province.  He  at  the  same  time 
obtained  for  Dolabella  the  province  of  Syria  to 
the  exclusion  of  Cassius;  and  by  these  several 
acts  stated  himself  and  his  colleague  as  in  open 
enmity  with  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party, 
whom  they  had  lately  affected  to  court,  but  whom 
they  now  proceeded  to  strip  of  the  proferments 
and  honours  which  had  been  asngned  to  them 
by  the  commonwealth. 

Under  pretence  of  making  compensation  to 
Cassius  and  Brutus  for  the  loss  of  the  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  of  which  tney  were 
now  deprived,  Antony  procured  them  appoint- 
ments which  they  considered  as  an  additional 
insult ;  that  of  BrutUs  to  inspect  the  supplies  of 
com  from  Asia;  and  that  of  Cassius,  to  super- 
intend the  supplies  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
brought  from  Sicily. 

wnile  the  senate  complied  with  Antony  in  his 
demands  on  these  several  subjects,  they  endea- 
voured to  restrain  his  abuse  of  the  supposed  will 
and  memorials  of  Casar.  For  this  purpose  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
inspect  the  contents  of  those  papers,  and  to  attest 
the  reality  of  such  notes  and  mstmctions  as  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution  under  the  authority 
of  the  senate.  Antony,  however,  paid  no  regard 
io  this  appointment,  nor  even  suffered  the  com- 
mittee to  meet  in  dischaige  of  the  duty  for  which 
they  were  named. 
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About  this  time^,  and  alarmed  by  these  vkh 
lencesL  Cicera  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
some  degree  of  neutrality  or  moderation  between 
the  parties,  departed  from  Rome.  He  had,  before 
the  death  of  Cesar,  intended  to  withdraw  into 
Greece,  under  pretence  of  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son  at  Athens,  and  had  obtained 
Cesar's  consent,  and  the  leave  of  the  senate  for 
that  pnrpoae.  On  Cesar's  death,  having  hopes 
that  the  republic  waa  about  to  revive^  he  took 
hia  resolution  to  remain  in  the  city ;  but  being 
now  satisfied  that  these  hopes  were  vain ;  or,  in 
his  own  terms,  observing,  **that^  although  the 
tree  had  been  cut  down  on  the  idea  of  March, 
its  roots  were  yet  entire,  and  made  vifforoua 
shootsj"  he  resumed  his  former  design  of  aoaent- 
ing  hmiself ;  and  instead  of  apming  to  the 
aenate  for  leave,  accepted  from  Dolabella,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  commission 
of  lietitenancy,  which  he  was  to  employ  aa  a 
jiretence  for  crossing  the  Ionian  aea.  In  execu- 
tion of  thia  desi^  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  June  at  Antium,  where  he  found  Brutus,  with 
his  wife  Porda,  and  mother  Servilia,  with  other 
perrons  of  distinction.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  should  accept  of  the 
commissions  assigned  to  them  as  inspectora  of 
the  supplies  of  com  from  Sicily  and  Asia,  and 
should  repair  to  their  several  provinces  for  that 
purpose.  While  the  company  were  yet  de- 
liberating on  this  subject,  they  were  jomed  by 
Cassius,  who^  upon  Cicero's  repeating  what  he 
had  said,  answered,  with  a  stem  countenance, 
that  he  would  not  go  into  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
favour,  what  was  intended  ss  an  affront  He 
complained,  that  opportunitiea  had  been  lost  of 
rendering  effectual  the  first  and  principal  step 
which  lud  been  taken  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  inclined  to  blame  Decimua 
Bratus  for  some  part  of  this  neglect  Cicero 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  whole  party,  for  not 
having  aecured  the  completion  of  a  business  that 
was  so  successfully  b<^un.  "You  ouffht,"  he 
said,  "immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Cesar, 
to  have  assumed  the  government,  to  have  called 
the  senate  by  your  own  authority,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  spirit  that  was  generally 
raised  among  the  people  for  the  recovciy  of  theiir 
legal  constitution.*' 

In  the  result  <^  this  conference,  Bratus  and 
Cassius,  as  well  as  Cicero,  took  their  resolution 
to  depart  from  Italy ;  and  the  two  former,  with 
so  much  resentment  of  the  indignity  which  they 
had  suffered  in  their  appointment  to  inajpect  tho 
importation  of  com,  that  they  engaged  Servilia* 
to  employ  her  influence  in  naving  thl^  appoints 
ment  expunged  from  the  public  acts  or  records  of 
the  senate.  Before  their  departure,  they  wrote  a 
joint  letter  to  Antony,  conveyed  in  expressbna 
that  were  guarded  and  polite ;  but  demanding  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  in  which  they  stood 
with  him.  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  had 
aasemblea  the  veterans  or  Cesar  in  such  num- 
benatRome.  Some  time  after  this  letter  was  sent 
they  drew  up  a  joint  edict  or  manifesto^  aettinff 
forth  the  cauae  of  their  absence  from  the  capita^ 
and  protesting  against  the  violence  which  was 
daily  offered  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic* 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  and  to  the  paper  with 
which  it  was  followed,  Antony  issued  s  manifesto 
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full  of  invedfife  and  oontumelY.  and  which  be 
tinuismitted,  ander  a  fixnnal  addieasi  to  the  pro- 
toiB  Brutus  and  Caaiiuf^  afioompanied  with  a 
letter  in  the  lame  styles  The  onginala  of  theie 
se^ral  papen  are  lost ;  but  in  re^y  to  the  last, 
we  find  addieaBed  to  Antony,  and  ngned  by  Bru- 
tus and  Cassiua,  the  following  original  pieaenred 
among  the  letters  of  Cicero: 

"Brutus  and  Candui^  praton^  to  Antony, 
consul,  &€. 

"We  have  reoeiyed  your  letter,  which,  like 
your  manifesto^  is  full  of  reproach  and  of  threats, 
and  very  improper  from  you  to  us.  We  have 
done  ]rou  no  mjury ;  and  if  we  were  inclined  to 
hostilities,  your  letter  should  not  restrain  usi  But 
you  know  our  resolutions,  and  you  jnresume  to 
threaten  us^  to  the  end  that  our  pacific  conduct 
may  be  imputed  to  fear.  We  wish  you  all  the 
preferments  and  honoun  which  are  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth.  We 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  you ;  but  we  value 
our  liberties  more  than  we  value  your  friendship. 
Consider  well  what  you  undertake,  and  what  you 
can  support  Do  not  be  encouraged  so  much  by 
the  length  of  Cesar's  Ufe,  as  warned  by  the  short 
duration  of  the  power  he  usurped.  We  pray  to 
Ghxl,  that  your  designs  may  m  innocent ;  or,  if 
they  be  not  innoceiU,  that  they  may  be  as  little 
hurtful  to  yourself  as  the  safety  of  the  commoBr 
wealth  can  permit'*^ 

These  altercations  led  to  an  open  breach.  The 
prston  wrote  to  Dedmus  Brutus,  Treboniun^ 
and  Cimber,  to  put  their  several  provinces  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  to  make  what  fiuther  pro- 
vision they  could  of  men  and  money  as  mr  a 
certain  warJ  Cicero^  in  continuing  his  voyage  to 
Greece,  had  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  Augwt  at 
Leucopetra^  beyond  Rhegium ;  and  had  set  out 
from  tnence;  but  being  put  back,  was  met  by 
some  dtiaenB  at  Rha^um,  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  who  brought  Imn  copies  of  the  edicts  or 
manifestos  issued  oy  Cassius  and  Brutus,  with  a 
report,  that  a  frdl  meeting  of  the  senate  was  ex- 
pected on  the  firrt  of  September ;  that  Brutus  and 
Caseins  had  lent  dicmar  letten  requeuing  the 
attendance  of  all  their  friends ;  that  Antony  was 
likely  to  drop  hii  designsi  that  the  cause  A  the 
republic,  having  so  fitvouiaUe  an  aspect,  hii  own 
departure  was  censured,  and  his  presence  was 
earnestly  widied  lor. 

Upon  these  representations,  Ckero  took  his 
reaolution  to  return  to  Rome,  and  arrived  again 
at  Pompeii,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August*  aen, 
among  the  accounts  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
senate  on  the  first  of  that  month,  he  wasinfimned 
that  Piso^  the  fiither  of  Calpunua,  and  fiither-in- 
law  of  the  late  Cosar,  had,  notwithstanding  thb 
connectbn  and  hb  interest  in  the  remains  Sf  the 
late  usurpation,  vigorously  opposed  the  measures 
of  Antony ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  had  acquired 
g[reat  distinction  as  a  man  of  ability,  and  as  an  up- 
right citixen ;  but  that  not  beinji;  property  sup- 
ported in  the  senate^  he  had  decluied  any  brther 
'  ,  and  had  absented  himself  on  tlie  IqI1ow«> 


L^iceio^  though  not  greatly  enoourujed  by  these 
reports,  continued  his  journey  to  Rome;  and 
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having  arrived,  on  the  last  of  August,  fimnd  that 
the  expectations  which  he  had  been  made  to  en- 
tertain of  Antony's  intentions  were  vdd  of  foun- 
datbn;  and  that  the  outrages  he  was  likely  to 
commit  were  such,  as  to  nuke  it  extremely  un- 
safe for  any  diitinguished  friend  of  the  republic 
to  come  in  his  power.  For  this  reason,  Cicero^ 
on  the  fint  of  September,  sent  an  excuse  to  the 
senate,  pleading  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  which 
obliged  nim  to  remain  shut  up  in  his  own  house. 
Antony  considered  his  absence  from  the  senate  as 
an  affiront  to  himself  or  as  giving  too  much  coun- 
tenance to  the  suspicions  vrnich  were  entertained 
of  his  violent  intentions.  Under  this  ImpreMion 
he  burrt  into  nge,  and  sent  an  officer  to  require 
the  attendance  of  Cioero^  threatening^  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  supposed  contumacy,  to  pull  down 
his  house  about  hit  ears  t  the  ordinary  method 
of  forcing  those  to  submission,  who  shut  them- 
selves up^  or  took  refrige  in  their  dwellines  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  He  was  dissuaded,  how- 
ever, from  an^  attempt  to  execute  hit  threat ;  and 
being  himself  absent  from  the  senate  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Cicero  ventured  to  take  his  seat,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  the  consul,  delivered  that  ora- 
tion which  is  entitled  the  first  Philippic.  In  this 
speech  he  accounted  for  his  late  retirement  from 
the  eapital,  and  for  his  present  return,  in  terms 
strongly  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and  adroinis- 
tretion  of  the  present  consul 

Antony,  in  his  turn,  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  accounts  he  received  of  Cicero's  speech,  pre- 
pared to  reply  at  a  subsequent  meetms  of  the 
senate ;  and  delivered  himeelf  accordingly  with 
great  acrimony  against  his  antagonist  These 
mutual  attacks,  thus  made  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties,  produced  from  Cicero  that  famous  oration 
which  is  entitled  the  second  Philippic ;  a  nxxiel 
of  eloquence  in  the  style  of  ancient  mvective ;  but 
wldph,  though  put  in  the  form  of  an  immediate 
reply  to  imputations  supposed  to  be  made  in  his 
presence,  never  was  at  all  delivered,  and  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  rhetorical  pleading  in  a  fic- 
titious esse.  The  offenc&  however,  which  was 
given  by  the  publication  of  this  invective,  made  a 
principal  part  in  the  quarrel,  whkh  the  parties 
never  oeawd  to  porsne^  till  it  endiBd  with  Cicero's 
life. 

While  the  consul  Antony  in  this  manner  threw 
off  the  mask  of  a  \egti  magistnte^  and  acted  in 
some  measure  as  a  person  who  succeeded  to  tha 
military  usurpation  erected  by  Cosar,  a  new  ac- 
tor appeared  on  the  stiige  of  public  afiains  from 
whose  youth  nothing  important,  it  was  thought, 
could,  for  some  tione^  be  expected.  This  was 
Cains  Octaviuii  the  gnnd  nephew  of  Julius 
Casar,  by  his  niece  Attia.  and  tae  son  of  Octa- 
vius,  wh^  in  the  course  or  state  prefeiments,  had 
arrived  at  the  disnity  of  prater;  and  in  this  Tank, 
having  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  died 
suddenly  on  his  return  from  thence.  His  widow, 
the  motner  of  this  young  man,  married  Philippu^ 
a  citizen  of  moderate  part8|  but  upright  inten- 
tions. In  the  house  of  Thihppus  the  young  Oc- 
tavius  was  brought  up^  and  passed  his  early 
years,  while  his  grand-uncle  was  engaged  in  the 
most  active  parts  of  his  life,  and  white  he  was  in- 
sinuating himself  by  intrigues^  or  forcing  lus  way 
at  the  head  of  armies  to  the  sovereign^  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Elevated  by  his  connecuon  with 
this  relation  to  a  hish  situation  and  to  higher 
views,  he  had  folkywed  him  in  the  late  campaign 
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against  the  aona  of  Pompey  in  Bpaini  and  was 
intended,  though  a  minor,  to  succeed  Lepidus, 
under  the  dictator,  as  general  of  the  hoTse. 

TJpon  the  return  of  Ctesar  into  Italy^  and  after 
the  army  destined  for  the  war  in  A^ia  had  been 
transported  into  Macedonia)  the  young  Octavhis 
was  sent  to  Apollonia,  as  a  plaoe  at  which  he 
mi^ht  continue  his  studies,  and  his  military  ex- 
ercises, and  be  in  the  way  to  join  the  army,  and 
to  attend  his  uncle  in  the  projected  expedition  to 
the  East. 

After  Octavius  had  been  about  nx  months  at 
ApoIIonia,  a  mes«>enger  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night  with  accounts  of  Cfesar's  death, 
bearingi' tliat  he  had  fallen  in  the  senate;  but 
wkhout  (determining  whether  he  fell  by  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  in  the  execution  of  a  general  resolu- 
tion of  the  whole  body.  The  young  man  was 
frreatly  dejected  and  perplexed  in  his  thoughts. 
^he  military  men  then  anout  him  advised  him  to 
repair  to  the  quarters  of  the  army  in  Macedonia, 
ai^d  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  But  his  step- 
father Fhilippus,  and  his  mother  Attia,  m  their 
letters,  had  cautioned  him  against  this  or  any 
other  ambitious  resolution ;  they  advised  htm  to 
return  into  Italy  in  the  most  private  manner^  and 
warned  him  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  the 
partiaans  of  the  republic,  who  had  now  got  the 
aaeendant  at  Rome,  and  would  not  allow  any 
person  whatever  to  tread  in  the  dangerous  rtepa 
of  his  late  uncle. 

Octavius  accordingly  embarked  for  Italy ;  and 
as  he  knew  not  what  might  be  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  who  were  then  stationed  at  Brundu- 
siura,  he  ohose  to  land  at  Lupia,  a  place  at  some 
little  distance,  and  on  the  same  coast  Here  he 
received  farther  accounts  from  Rome,  with  par- 
ticulars of  the  conspiracy ;  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate ;  aoeommodation  of  the  parties ;  the  tu- 
mults that  arose  at  Cfesar's  funeral ;  the  will,  and 
his  owi\  share  in  it :  but  his  friends  still  persisted 
in  recommending  a  private  station,  and  advised 
him  even  to  drop  his  pretensions  to  the  name  and 
inheritance  of  Cassar.  But  this  young  man, 
though  only  turned  of  eighteen,  took  upon  him 
to  dccid/j  for  himself  in  this  matter.  He  sent  an 
officer  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  garrison  at 
Brundusium;  and  finding  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  revenge  the  death  of  their  late  favourite 
leader,  and  that  they  resented  the  other  proceed- 
ings of  the  republican  party,  he  proceedea  in  per- 
son to  Brundusium  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  troops,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  all  the  honours  thought  due  to 
the  son  of  Ceesar. 

From  this  time  forward,  Octavius  assumed  the 
name  and  designation  of  his  late  uncle.  He  was 
soon  after  attended  bypersons  of  all  ranks  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brundusium,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  Rome  with  a  retinue,  to  which,  as  he 
passed  on  the  way,  he  received  continual  acces- 
sion of  numbers.  The  vetorans,  in  general,  who 
had  grants  of  land,  flocked  to  lum ;  complained 
of  the  remissness  of  Antony  in  suflering  the 
assassins  of  his  own  friend  and  benefactor  to  so 
unpunished,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  be 
revenged  as  soon  as  any  person  appeared  to  lead 
them.  Octavius  thankea  them  for  their  grateful 
respect  to  his  father's  memory,  but  exhorted 
them  to  moderation  and  submission.  He  wished 
to  know  the  state  of  parties  more  exactly  before 
he  should  dixJare  liimself ;  and  on  his  journey  to 


Rome,  ^oung  as  he  was,  empbyed  all  the  caution 
and  wariness  of  age  for  the  security  of  his  pemn, 
lest  any  disguised  enemies  should  have  insinuated 
themselves  among  a  multitude  of  professed  friends, 
who  were  yet  generally  unknown  to  him.  At 
Terracina,  about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  he  re- 
ceived a  report,  that  the  consuls  had  superseded 
Brutus  ana  Cassius  in  the  provinces  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Syriaj  and  had  assigned  them  inferior 
statbns,  by  this  account,  at  Gyrene  and  Crete ; 
that  many  exiles  were  recalled,  particularly  Sez- 
tus  Pompeius ;  and  that,  under  pretence  ii  exe- 
cuting the  intentions  of  Cssar,  many  new  mem- 
bers were  admitted  into  the  senate.^ 

Octavius,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  found  his 
step-&ther  and  his  mother  under  great  apprehen- 
sions from  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  from  the. 
general  dispositions  which  appeared  in  the  late, 
act  of  indemnity  that  was  passed  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  borne  an  active  part  in  Cesar's, 
death.  And  these  apprehensions  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  neglect  of  Antony,  who  tM>k 
no  notice  of  his  arrival,  and  did  not  pay  that  at- 
tention wliich  might  be  thought  due  to  the  name 
of  Cfesar ;  but  he  neither  desponded  nor  exposed 
himself  by  any  hasty  act  of  presumption.  He 
said,  "That,  being  so  young  a  man,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  could  not  expect  that  the  first 
advances  should  be  made  to  him  from  the  Roman 
consul ;  that  he  would  soon  convince  the  senate 
of  his  dutiful  intentions  towards  them;  that  all 
the  work!  must  applaud  in  him  the  endeavours 
he  should  make  to  bring  the  authors  of  liis  father's 
death  to  justice;  that  the  act  of  indemnity,  in  £i- 
vour  of  the  assassins,  had  paased  when  tHere  waa 
no  one  to  oppose  it;  but  that  a  charge  of  murder, 
when  directly  hrought,3  could  not  l)e  slighted  by 
the  senate,  by  the  Roman  people,  nor  even  by 
Antony  himself}  that  to  decline  the  inheritance 
which  was  left  him,  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  Cfesar,  and  injurious  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  whose  behalf  he  was  made  executor  of 
nis  father's  will.  Cesar,"  he  said,  "has  distin- 
guished me,  and  honoured  me ;  and  I  had  rather 
die,  than  appear  unworthy  of  such  a  father." 
His  friends  were  silenced  by  the  appearance  of 
so  much  discretion  and  resolution.  They  broke 
off  the  conference  with  an  advice  which  already 
appeared  to  be  unnecessary.  That  he  should  do 
nothing  rashly,  nor  eml)race  violent  nieaaures, 
where  prudence  mi^ht  equally  gain  his  purpose. 

Next  morning  tlus  young  man,  attended  by  a 
numerous  company  of  his  fnends,  repaired  to  the 
forum,  and  presented  himself  before  the  pretor 
C.  Antonius,  in  order  to  declare  in  form  nis  ac- 
ceptance of  the  inheritance  of  his  late  unck>,  and. 
in  order  to  be  invested  with  the  name  of  Cssar. 
Fron^  thence  he  went  to  Pompey's  gardens,  where 
Antony  then  resided ;  and  hXitr  being  made  to 
wait,  for.  some  time,  in  a  manner  that  sufficiently 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  Antony,  a  dislike  to  his, 
visit,  he  was  admitted  to  a  conference. 

The  young  Octavius,  having  been  educated  aa 
the  nearest  relation  to  Cesar,  and  destined  to  in- 
herit his  fortunes,  had  conceived  the  extent  of 
his  own  importance  from  the  height  of  Cesars 
power  \  he  considered  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
pires  in  some  measure,  as  his  birthright,  and.  hi^ 
own  interest  as  the  central  point  to  wliich  all 
public  transactions  should  tend.    In  this  c<>nfor- 
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ence  with  Antony,  be  is  Baid  to  have  betrayed 
more  of  tlds  character  than  Buited  bis  present 
condition,  or  than  conld  be  reconciled  with  the 
diflcretbn  with  which  he  had  acted  on  other  oc- 
casions. He  entered  with  the  consul  on  a  review 
of  his  conduct  as  an  officer  of  state,  from*the 
death  of  Cssar  to  the  present  moment;  thanked 
him  for  the  regard  he  had  in  some  things  shown 
to  his  father's  memory,  and  with  equal  confidence 
censured  and  arraigned  hiin  in.  others;  "You 
did  well,'*  he  said,  "  in  opposing  the  thanks  which 
the  senate  was  about  to  decree  to  the  nmideren 
of  mr  father  and  of  your  own  bene&ctor  and 
friend ;  and  you  did  well  in  depriving  Brutus  and 
Cassius  of  the  important  provinces  of  Macedonia 
and  Syria  J  but  why  preclude  my  just  resent- 
ments by  an  act  of  indemnity?  Why  assiffn 
any  provinces  at  all  to  those  assassins?  Why 
suffer  Decimus.  Brutus,  in  particular,  with  so 
great  a  force  to  keep  possession  of  Gaul  7  This 
IS  not  only  to  spare  but  to  lurmthem  against  me." 
He  concluded  by  demanding  restitution  of  the 
money  which  Antony  had  seized  in  the  temple  of 
Ops,*  to  the  end  that  he  might,  without  delay, 
pay  off  to  the  Roman  people  the  legacies  be- 
queathed to  them  by  Caesar. 

Octavius,  in  this  first  specimen  of  his  boldness 
and  address,  although  he  ventured  to  insult  the 
Roman  consul,  paid  court  to  the  army  and  to  the 
people ;  and  pernapa  wished  for  the  reputation  of 
naviog  quarreU^  with  Antony  on  the  suluectof 
his  remissness  in  avenging  the  death  of  Cssar, 
and  of  his  own  impatience  to  pay  off  the  contents 
of  his  will.  Antony,  being  surprised  and  piqued 
at  the  arrogance  of  ms  speech,  and  of  his  preten- 
sions, endeavoured  to  chock  his  ambition,  by  put- 
ting him  in  mind,  that  although  he  was  named 
the  heir  of  Cssar's  estate,  he  must  not  pretend  to 
inherit  his  dignities;  that  the  Roman  conatitu- 
tion  acknowl^ged  no  hereditary  powers ;  that  he 
ought  to  remember  in  whose  presence  he  stood ; 
that  the  Roman  consul  must  be  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  his  approbation,  or  to  his  censure.  "  To 
me^"  he  said,  "it  was  owing  that  your  uncle  was 
nut  declared  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant;  conse- 
quently^  to  me  it  is  owing  that  you  have  any 
other  inheritance  by  him  Msides  the  disgrace  of 
being  related  to  a  traitor,  whose  body  tuid  been 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  As  to  any  money  which  ma^r  have  been 
lodged  in  the  treasury,  of  that,"  he  said,  "  Cesar 
hau  already  diverted  too  much  to  his  own  private 
uses ;  that  when  -his  receipts  came  to  be  examined 
and  the  sums  not  accounted  for  to  be  claimed, 
much  public  money  ipight  be  found  among  his 
effects;  that  Cssar  hin^l^  if  living,  coula  not 
refuse  to  make  up  his  accounts;  ana  that  a  pro- 
posal was  actually  in  agitation  to  have  them 
stated  and  examined." 

From  these  altercations,  Octavius  and  Antony 
paited  on  very  ill  terms,  and  were  pubUcly  known 
to  have  quarrelled.  Octavius,  from  an  affected 
aeal  to  put  the  people  in  possession  of  the  legacj 
bequeathed  to  them  by  nis  father,  brought  his 
own  effects  to  sale.  Antony,  on  his  part,  pro- 
moted the  inquiry  into  the  applicatbns  of  public 
money,  and  gave  out,  that  the  heirs  of  the  late 
dictator  woum  have  great  sums  to  refund,  and 
little  reversion.  These  heirs,  in  return,  pleaded 
the  late  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  ratifying 
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all  Cesar's  acts,  and  consequently  \ 
inquiries  into  this,  or  any  other  part  of  hia  i 
nistration;  but  as  Antony  could  fabricate  acts  of 
Cssar,  when  wanting,  to  his  purpose,  so  he 
could  set  aside  or  evade  real  acts  when  they  stood 
in  his  way. 

In  the  mean  time  the  friends  of  the  republic 
rejoiced  at  a  breach  which  seemed  to  weaken 
tfcieir  enemies,  and  gave  them  hopes,  that,  a  com- 
petition for  the  succession  to  Cssar*^  power 
would  divide  the  army,  and  shake  thtf  ibundation 
on  which  that  power  was  supported;  In  this 
contest  Antony,  hy  his  age,  his  authority^  and  by 
his  greal  influence  in  the  commonwealth;  having 
so  much  the  advantage,  they  thought  it  safest  to 
promotiB  the  interest  of  hife  antagomst,  who  was 
in  a  private  station^  a  minoTr  under  the  direction 
of  rekti'ons  inclined  to  moderation,  and  strongly 
possessed  with  deference  to  the  senate;  Antony, 
by  his  arrogance,  and  the  public  contempt  with 
which  h6  treated  the  heir  of  Cssar,  gave  offence 
to  the  party  from  which  he  hoped  for  support. 
Having  already  obtained  all  the  ends  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  courting  the  senate,  he 
pulled  off  the  mask,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
Octavius,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  supplant  his  antagonist  in  the  fiivour  of  the 
people,  affected  great  deference  to  the  senate  and 
regard  to  the  commonwealth.  He  even  changed 
his  language  in  public  respecting  the  conspira- 
tors^ and. to  their  friends  affected  a  desire  to  be 
reconciled  with  them.  Being  at  the  eovntry- 
house  of  Philippus,  near  to  that  of  Cicero,  he 
took  this  opportumty  to  pay  hid  court  to  a  person 
of  so  much  consideration  in  the  republican  party ; 
accosted  him  with  the  title  of  &ther,  and  men- 
tioning his  friends  of  the  conspirBcy  with  respect, 
affectra  to  put  himself  entirely  under  his  proteo- 
tion.4  Cicero  being  either  the  dupe  or  these 
artifices,  or  willing  to  encourage  Octavius  against  < 
Antony,  seemed  to  Usten  to  his  professiona;  not- 
withstanding that  Philippus,  who  was  interested 
to  save  the  republic,  at  the  same  time  informed 
him  that  he  did  not  believe  this  artful  boy  was 
sincere.^ 

While  the  young  Cssar  thus  strove  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  party  of  the  senate,  his 
chief  reliance  was  on  the  people.  He  opened  an 
office  for  the  payment  of  tne  late  dictator's  legacy 
to  every  one  who  claimed  a  share  of  it ;  and  as 
these  liberalities  were  ascribed  to  the  decease^ 
and  could  not  be  made  a  ohaige  of  corruption 
against  himself,  he  did  not  scruple  to  extend  them 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  wilL  He  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  be  believedj  that  by 
the  oppressions  of  Antony  he  was  straitened  for 
means  to  perform  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  the 
people ;  recommended  to  his  agents  to  nasten  the 
sale  of  hia  own  effects  at  any  price,  and  continu- 
ally brought  new  articles  to  the  market  in  order 
to  raise  money.^  Being  introduced  by  one  of 
the  tribunes,  he  deliverea  a  harangue  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  declared  hia  intention  to  exhibit 
shows  and  theatrical  entertainments  in  honour  of 
his  late  father's  memory .^  He  proposed  to  have 
seated  himself  at  the  theatre  in  his  chair  of  state; 
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bat  in  this  paxdcolar  had  the  mortification  of 
I  fortiid  by  the  tribonea.^ 

Although  the  aenaton  in  j^enl  promoted  the 
claima  of  Octayina,  and  conaidered  him  aa  a  zea- 
lona  confederate  asainat  Antonj,  who  waa  the 
principal  object  of  their  fBU%  the  conapiratora 
aaw  in  him  the  repreaentatite  of  their  late  ene- 
my and  the  leader  of  Coaai'a  azmj.  They  en- 
deavoared  to  put  thrir  frienda  on  their  guard 
against  him.  and  by  all  means  in  their  power  to 
counteract  hia  popular  arts.  For  thia  purpose 
the  public  entertainments^  which  were  this  year 
to  have  been  given  by  Brutua  in  the  quality  of 
prstor,  were  provided  and  exhibited  m  his  ab- 
sence with  great  aplendour.  These  entertain- 
ments, from  animosity  to  the  family  of  Coaar, 
rather  than  from  a  regard  to  Brutus^  were  con- 
ducted by  C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
aent  consul,  who  presided  in  the  place  of  his 
colleajo^  the  absent  protor,  and  who  waa  desirous 
on  this  occasion  to  divide  with  Octavius  the  po- 
pular fiivour  even  in  behalf  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
ne  waa  not  on  good  terms.' 

As  such  entertainments  were  intended  by  the 
Roman  officers  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
I>eople,  so  the  reception  they  met  with  waa  con- 
sidered aa  an  indintion  of  their  success  or  disap- 
pointment in  an;|r  object  they  had  in  view.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  Tereua  of  Acciua  being 
brought  on  the  stagey  and  every  sentiment  of 
liberty  applicable  to  the  times  bem^  greatly  ap- 
plauded, Uiis  was  considered  as  an  mtimation  of 
popular  favour  to  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
and  to  Brutus  in  particular,  the  giver  of  the  feast 
His  friends  tiiooff  nt  this  a  favouraUe  opportunity 
to  make  trial  of  their  atrength ;  and  aa  the  Roman 
people,  still  supposed  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  were  accustomed,  like  other  despotical 
masters,  to  decide  on  the  greatest  affidrs  as  mat- 
tera  of  private  passion,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pleasures,  the  ariatocmtical  party  raised  a  cry, 
that  the  restorers  of  public  lioerty  should  be  re- 
called to  their  country.*  This  cry  was  not  re- 
turned by  the  audience^  and  the  performance 
itself  was  stopped  by  the  clamours  of  the  opposite 
party,  until  toe  proposal  now  made  in  &vour  of 
the  conspirators  should  be  withdrawn. 

Brutus  and  Caasius  finding  their  party  among 
the  people  so  little  able  to  support  them,  saw  no 
aecurity  but  in  the  possession  of  provinces  which, 
in  case  of  an  open  attack  from  their  enemiea, 
might  supply  them  with  money  and  arma  for 
their  defence.  They  determined,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  late  anrangemenls,  by  which 
they  were  superseded,  to  repair  to  the  provinces 
of  which  the  command  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  them;  Caasius  to  Syria,  ami  Brutus  to 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  They  were  encouraged 
in  the  pursuance  of  this  resolution  by  the  myi- 
sions  and  quarrels  which  arose  in  tne  opposite 
mirty;  observing  that  the  adherents  of  the  late 
Cesar  were  ranged  on  different  sides  with  Octa- 
vius or  with  Antony,  and  that  the  army  itaelf, 
though  extremely  averse  to  disputes  which  tended 
to  disturb  their  possession  or  the  govemment 
were  likely  to  balance  or  hesitate  in  &  choice  of 
their  leader,  they  left  Italjr  with  aome  hopes,  that 
the  republic  might  revive  in  the  dissension  of  its 
enemies. 
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The  officers  whom  Antony  had  aasembled  as 
a  ^rd  to  his  person,  ventured  to  expostulate 
vnth  him  on  a  breach  which  was  so  likely  to  re- 
duce their  force,  and  they  exhorted  him  to  act  in 
concert  with  Octavius,  at  least  untfl  they  had 
obtained  a  just  revenge  against  the  aasaaama  of 
Cesar.  On  thia  occasion  Antony  entered  into 
the  reasons  of  his  past  conduct,  and  accounted  lor 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  aeimtc^ 
aa  neoeasary  to  obtain  the  conditiona  on  which 
the  preaent  flourishing  state  of  the  party  de- 
pended. He  remindednis  frienda  that  it  waa  by 
nia  means  that  Cesar's  acts  had  been  ratified; 
that  it  was  by  his  means  that,  notwithstanding 
the  late  act  of  indemnity,  the  conspiraton  had 
been  expelled  from  the  aty,  and  stripped  of  their 
provinces. 

For  the  future^  he  assured  them,  that  being 
possessed  of  a  proper  force,  he  would  appear  un- 
diwuised,  and  give  sufficient  proof  of  on  regard 
to  Cssar's  memory,  and  to  the  interest  of  his  aur- 
viving  friends. 

Antony,  in  compliance  with  the  intreatiea 
which  were  now  made  to  him  at  this  conference, 
had  an  interview  with  Octaviua;  at  which  they 
were,  in  appearance,  reconciled  to  each  other : 
but  their  pretensiona  were  fiir  firom  being  suffi- 
ciently adjusted  to  render  the  agreement  of  long 
continuance.  Octavius  aspired  to  a  degree  of 
consequence  which  Antony  by  no  means  Uiought 
neceasary  to  admit  in  so  young  a  person.  His 
undoubted  title  to  the  inheritance  of  Caaar,  and 
the  attachment  of  Cesar's  personal  friends,  made 
Antony  consider  his  advancement  as  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  success  of  his  own  dengns. 
Effects  of  their  jealousies  and  animosities  accord- 
ingly aoon  after  appeared,  such  aa  rendered  an 
open  breach  again  unavoidable. 

A  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  coHege  o'' 
tribunea,^  Octaviua,  though  fer  abort  of  thelef  J 
age,  was  presented  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
for  this  station.  Antony,  without  declaring  him- 
self openly  against  them,  published  an  edict, 
threatening  with  prosecution  any  peraon  who 
should  male  a  proposition  to  the  people  contrary 
to  law ;  and  by  these  means  prevented  their  frr- 
ther  proceeding  in  this  design. 

Soon  after  this  act  of  authority,  on  the  part  of 
Antony,  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  young  Ce- 
sar, men  armed  as  for  an  aasaasination  vrere  dto- 
oovered  in  the  consul's  house.  They  were  not 
brought  to  any  public  examination ;  but  it  waa 
given  out  that  they  had  been  suborned  by  Octa- 
vius. Whether  this  pbt  was  febricated,  m  order 
to  load  him  vnth  the  odium  of  it,  and  to  juatify 
the  measures  which  Antony  hunself  meditated  to 
take  against  a  person  supposed  to  have  aimed  at 
his  11^  or  whether  it  was  by  Antony  actually 
beheved  to  be  real,  is  uncertain.  It  occasioned  a 
considerable  ferment  in  the  city,  and  the  partiea 
reaaoned  upon  it  aa  they  were  severally  inclined. 
The  friends  of  Antony  persisted  in  accuaing 
Octavius^  and  others  recriminated,  urging  aa  a 
proof  of  Antony'a  deeign  on  the  life  of  Ceaar,  hia 
having  recourse  in  tbia  manner  to  a  forgery, 
which  waa  evidenUy  intended  to  exasperate  the 
army  and  the  people  against  his  antaroniat.  and 
to  juatify  the  violence  which  he  himself;  with  the 
first  opportunity,  meant  to  employ.*     Cicero^ 
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however,  says,  that  people  of  judgment  believeJ 
the  plot  on  th6  part  of  Octavius  to  have  been 
real,  and  that  they  approved  of  it.^ 

In  the  late  interval  of  military  osurpation,  the 
flcnaton  in  general,  though  wiUmg  to  resume  the 
covernment,  were  actqally  unable  to  bear  the 
load  which  it  Was  likely  to  lay  on  their  shoulders. 
They  rejoiced  at  the  breach  between  Octavius 
and  Antony ;  but  if  these  adventurers  should  con- 
tinue to  quarrel  about  the  spoils  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  greater  jiart  of  those  who  had  any 
interest  in  defending  it  wemno  more  than  a  prey 
to  the  conqueror.  Clouds  hung  over  tlipir  coun- 
cils on  every  side.  The  ofticcrs  who  had  scrv'tnl 
under  C«esar  in  the  late  civil  war,  were  posted  at 
the  head  of  armies  bi  the  most  advantjigeoufi  situa- 
tions. AsiniujT  Pollio  had  the  command  in  the 
fanhcr  province  of  Spain,  Lcpidusjn  the  nearer; 
Plancus  commanded  .in  Ga^jl,  and  Antony  iu 
Macedonia.  The  veterans  remained  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  with  swords  in  their 
,  liands,  anxious  for  the  sfttioments  which  had 
been  lately  assijrried  to  tliem  by  Caesar.  Theae 
they  did  not  lielieve  to  Iw  secure,  without  the  de- 
struction of  every  law  and  of  cvory  fonn  whu-h 
could  bf  cited  to  favour  the  claims  of  the  former 
j>roj)rictors. 

Antony  made  rapid  advancx^s  to  the  niifitary 
usurpation  he  had  somo  time  projerunl.  HavUiir 
availed  liimself  so  far  of  his  jioiuination  to  tin- 
govermiieiU  of  Macedonia,  as  to  get  ik)ss<'i5;  itiu 
of  the  numerous  and  re«{x'ctablc  anny  whicFi 
Cajsar,  on  their  way  to  tlie  Parthian  war,  had 
transfiorted  thither,'  lie  proceeded  to  exchauf.'i; 
that  provinct^!  for  the  Girfalpine  Graul ;  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  ex{)elUng  Decimuj*  Brutus  Irom 
thence,  had  ordered  the  army  of  CaiJ*ar  to  be 
transi)orted  back  into  Italv.  Soon  after  the  de- 
tection of  the  supposed  plot  of  Octavius  he  de- 
parted from  Rome,  and  set  out  for  Brundusium. 
The  troops  which  he  had  or<lered  from  Maceilo- 
nia  were  already  arrivetl  at  that  place ;  and  as  he 
liad  intelligence  that  Octavius  had  his  eniissarit»« 
emploTcd  to  seduce  them,  he  hnstened  to  |)rcvent 
the  effect  of  this  design,  and  to  secure  his  own 
authority.  lie  professed  to  ^iploy  this  army 
merely  in  gaining  possession  of  the  province 
which  had  lately  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  desire  of  occupying,  with  an 
army,  that  very  station  from  which  Cxssrt  Iwd  so 
successfully  invaded  the  republic;  and  which, 
according  to  the  expression  of  Cato  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Cffls«x  to  that  province,  was  in  reality 
the  citadel  or  commanding  station  which  gave 
poaawsion  of  Rome,  he  siuficiently  evinced  the 
aesigns  which  he  had  fonned  agiiinst  the  republic, 
and  no  less  alarmed  the  heir  of  Caesar,  v^o  ex- 
pected to  be  the  first  victim  of  hb  power,  than  it 
threatened  the  senate  with  a  new  and  dangerous 
usurpation. 

Under  these  impressions,  while  Antony  too^ 
the  road  to  Brundusium,  Octavius  rcjxured  to 
Campanm,  and,  by  lame  donations^  in  money, 
engaged  the  veterans  wno  were  settletl  ^  Oala- 
tia,  Caailinomi,  and  Capiia,  to  declare  for  hiroseW. 
With  this  powerful  support,  he  published  hU  in- 
tention to  withstand  the  consul,  and  took  measures 
to  procure  the  authority  of  the  senate  against  their 
common  enemy.    He  professed  great  zeal  for  tht* 
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cause  of  the  republic,  and  affected  to  put  himself 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  Cicero,  new  the 
most  respectable  member  of  the  senato  that  was 
left.  He  intreated  this  experienced  counsellor  to 
favour  him  with  an  interview  at  Capua.  "  Onco 
more,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  upon  this  occasion, 
"  save  the  republic."  At  their  conTerencc  it  was 
deliberated  whether  Octavius  shouki  thw\v  him- 
self into  Ca])ua  with  tlireo  hundred  veterans  who 
had  joined  him,  and  there  stop  Aiitopy's  march 
to  Rome ;  or  should  cross  the  Apenn^jn^  to  give 
the  legions,  who  w6re  marching  from  Bruncfusi- 
iim,  an  opportunity  to  execute  tlie  project  of  de- 
i'lHUion,  whk^h  he  bt^licved  they  were  militating 
m  his  favour. .  In  thitrquestiofi  he  affwted  to  be 
dctcroiined  entirely  by  Cicero,  who  advScd  him 
to  move  with  all  tlie  force  he  could  assemble 
towards  Rome.* 

In  com[>liance  with  this  advice,  Octavius  hav- 
Vi;j  assonibled  ten  thousand  men,  without  waiting 
to  array,  or  even  to  ha^c  iheni  con)pl(4ioly  axmco, 
udvancxul  by  hasty  marches  to  i)rLvent  Antony, 
who  about  the  same  time  had  marched  from 
Brdnduniuin,  arid  was  hastening  to  advance  in 
tlir  syiticdirection.s 

The  city  was  thrown  into,  a  great  alarm  by 
tnis  unoxiHvU'd  appni-ich  of  two  hostile  armies. 
Som*'e)f]>h'f«od  their  fears  of  Antony,  others  of 
Octavius,  ;tn«l  some  of  both.  It  wjw  uncertain 
wlwlliiT  tln-y  advanced  in  concert  to  opi)rcst<  the 
rrjuililir,  or  in  conii»etition  to  contend  for  its 
spoils.  Many  appcjr.inccs  favonrtd  the  lattej 
supjjixsition ;  ainJ  the  late  nxx)ncilialioH  gave  sumo 
credit  to  l!io  fonner. 

Octavius,  h:iviiig  thp  advantage  of  a  shorter 
march,  arrival  Ivlorc  his  antagonist;  and  being 
within^  twy  mUcs  of  the  city,  was  recfivi-d  by 
Cunutius,  one  of  tl>o  tribuncis,  whom  he  soon  af- 
ter sent  l«<k  into  the  city,  with  assurajices,  that 
lie  had  a^iwrnblcnl  his  party  not  to  second,  hyt  to 
oi)po8c  the  designs  of  Antonyj  and  that  his  pur- 
pose was  to  employ  all  the  fbn'e  he  could  raise 
for  the  defence  of  the  coramonweoHh.  The  tri- 
bune Camitius,  in  reporting  what  passed  with 
Octavius,  exhorted  all  who  \^Tsbcd  to  preserve  the 
republic  to  lend  their  assistance  in  execution  of 
tins  deiiign. 

Upon  these  assurances,  delivered  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
Octavius,  and  he  entered  the  city,'  though  not  ' 
in  a  military  fonn,  yet  followed  by  a  numerous 
band  of  attendants,  who  concealed  their  weapons. 
With  this  com[jany  he  took  jjo^session  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  prepared  to 
explain  himself  to  a  numerous  concourse  of  poo- 
pi^  who  were  hastening  into  the  area  or  court 
before  the  temple.  Being  introduced  by  the  tri- 
bmio'into  this  assembly,  as  a  person  who  had 
matters  of  grciit  moment  to  communicate  re8[)cct- 
ing  the  state  of  the  republic  and  the  designs  of 
Antony,  he  b<wan  his  spece-h  by  commemomting 
the  merits  of  hw  late  a»>ptive  Uithcr,  and  the  in- 
gratitude and  injustice  of  Antony ;  declared,  that 
although  he  had- assembled  his  friends  merely  in 
Ms  own  dWt*nce,  he  was  ready  to  emj>lqy  them  in 
the  service  of  his  eouatry,  anil  submitted  lumself 
entirolv  to  sucl\  directions  as  he  should  receive 
from  the  powi'rS  established  by  law  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  obsi^r^L'd,  that  they  could  not  posai- 
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bly  doubt  of  his  iucUnation  to  be  employed  at  least 
agaiDst  his  personal  eneraies. 

It  was  probal)ly  in  this  speech,  tliat  Octams, 
being  to  make  a  solemn  asseveration,  pointet]  to 
the  statue  of  Julius  Cssar,  with  these  words, 
"  So  may  T  arrive  at  my  father's  honours  !">  He 
had  two  opposite  and  irreconcilable  parties  to 
pleaae  oH  this  occasion,  and  bad  not  learned  that 
the  only  safe  course  in  such  cases  is  silence.  He 
ofiended  the  partizans  of  the  rcpublid  by  the  vene- 
ration he  expressed  for  Cicsar,  and  by  his  wish  to 
traad  in  bis  steps;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  commit- 
ted the  ool;^  public  indiscretion  with  which  he  is 
char]^ble  in  any  part  of  his  conduct.  But  what 
was  in  reality  a  more  dangerous  effect  of  this 
error,  he  offended  the  military  part  of  bis  audi- 
ence by  thoi  regard  he  aflectcd  to  entertain  for  the 
civil  government  of  the  state,  and  by  his  open 
declaration  of  war  against  Antony,  by  this  de- 
claration, military  men  found  themselves  not  in-, 
vited  to  c^ter,  as  they  expected,  on  the  secure 
uossession  of  the  rewards  and  honours  which 
nad  been  promised  to  them ;  but  called  upon  to 
fight  for  empire  against  their  late  fellow-soidiera, 
commanded  by  an  ofRccr  from  whom  they  had 
high  expectations  as  a  friend,  and  much  to  fear 
as  an  enemy. 

Soldiers  of  fortune  being  thus  disappointed  of 
the  spoils  which  they  expected  to  seize,  and  of 
the  rewards  which  were  now  become  due  for 
former  services,  some  of  them  absolutely  re- 
nouncod  the  party  of  Octavius;  others,  under 
pretence  qf  providing  arms  and  necessaries  for 
the  field,  or  pleading  various  excuses,  desired 
leave  to  return  to  their  own  habitations.  The 
greater  part  of  the  veterans  actually  withdrew : 
but  Octavius,  young  as  he  was,  did  not  sink  un- 
der this  untoward  state  of  his  affairs.  He  had 
ordered  levies  in  Etruria,  and  in  the  district  of 
Ravc;ina.  These  levies,  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  ascendant  he  had  sained  in  the  city,  succeed- 
ed apace,  and  induced  military  adventurers  ftom 
every  quarter.V>  espouse  his  cause. 

Many  who  had  served  under  Julius  Cssar, 
being  accustomed  to  the  life  of  a  soldier,  tjiough 
settl^  as  landholders  in  Italy,  were  not  yet  rooted 
in  the  condition  of  citizens,  or  in  that  ofnusband- 
men.  They  had  yet  fresh  in  their  memories  the 
license  and  the  spoils  of  war.  They  saw  them 
'  offered  anew  tmder  the  auspices  of  a  leader  who 
bore  the  name  of  Ciasar,  and  whose  munificence 
was  known.  Many,  therefore,  who  had  recently 
lef^  Octavius,  bqi^g  unwilling  that  others  should 
reap  the  harvest  in  which  they  themselves  had 
been  invited  to  partake,  again  repaired  to  his 
standard;  and,  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  were  sent 
to  Etruria,  into  different  quarters,  to  be  armed, 
arrayed,  and  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
fields 

Octaidus  from  thenceforward  conducted  hhb- 
self  between  the  parties  with  great  address :  to  the 
veterans  he  talked  of  avenging  Ciesar's  death:  to 
the  friends  of  the  republic  he  set  forth  the  ^n- 
gerous  designs  of  Antonj,  affected  to  sacrifice  aU 
private  resentment  to  his  zeal  for  Uie  common- 
wealth,* even  promoted  the^octlon  of  Casca  into 
the  colleague  of  tribunes,^  and  affected  in  all  things 
to  be  governed  by  the  senate. 
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What  hopes,  in  the  mean  time,  could  be  fbnned 
for  the  state  1  Could  senators  entrust  the  age  or 
the  intention  of  this  crafty  boy,  nursed,  as  they 
observed,  in  the  midst  of  usurpation ;  and  who, 
by  arming  himself  without  any  legal  authority, 
had  given  evidence  of  an  assuming  and  audacious 
spirit  7  They  stood  in  awe  of  Antony,  and  were 
afraid  to  provoke  him  by  an  open  declaration. 
Octavius  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  in  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Roman  consul ;  and  if  he  were  in 
condition  to  do  so,  would  be  likely  to  form  deaigos 
equally  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Anto- 
ny, with  a  numerous  army,  had  all  the  anthority 
of  government  in  his  hands,  The  disnositions 
of  Fansa  and  Hirtius,  the  consuls  named  by  Ce- 
sar for  the  ensuing  year,  were  yet  unknown. — 
Although  many  things  were  transacted  in  name 
of  the  senate,  this  o|t1er  of  men  scarcely  ventuwd 
to  resume  their  ordinary  functioDfl^  and  shook 
under  the  rod  which  Caesar  had  lifted  over  them, 
even  while  it  hung  in  suspense  between  different 
divisions  of  his  remaining  party .<  Piso,  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Cesar,  h^  ventured  to  expose 
Antony.  Cia'ro  and  Publius  Servilius  after- 
wards followed  this  example.  "  But  all  that  wo 
have  gained,"  said  Cicero,  "is  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  Roman  people  may  perceive,  that  who- 
ever contends  for  liberty  is  not  safe  at  Rome," 
These  senators,  therefore,  together  with  L.  Cotta, 
L.  Cssar,  and  L.  Sulpicius,  nad  in  despair,  Doon 
seeing  Antony  put  himself  at  the  head  of^an 
army,  absented  themselves  from  the  public  as- 
semblies. 

It  was  evident  from  every  circurostance,  thot 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  sword.  The  troops  feeling  their  consequence, 
affected  indifference  to  every  interest  but  their 
own,  and  presumed  to  treat  with  equal  contempt, 
in  their  turns,  the  differpnt  oersons  who  assumed 
the  command  of  them.  Of  the  five  legions  which 
had  been  quartered  in  Macedonia,  four  were  land- 
ed at  Brundusium  when  Antony  arrived  at  that 
place.  They  turned  out  on  his  coming,  but  did 
not  receive  mm  with  the  usual  acclamiwkMis  and 
shouts.  Th^  closed  in  profound  silence  round 
the  platform  from  which  he  was  to  speak,  as  hav- 
ing suspended  their  judgment,  until  they  should 
know  what  gratuities  they  were  to  receive  in  re- 
ward of  their  services.  When  he  mentioned 
four  hundred  sestertii,  or  between  three  and  ibur 
pounds  a  man.<  Thu  being  &r  short  of  the  re- 
wards that  were  expected  for  giving  a  new  mas- 
ter to  the  commonwealth,  he  was  answered  with 
signs  of  derision.  In  return  to  this  insolence, 
Antony  assumed  a  tone  which  tended  rather  to 
exasperate  than  to  overawe  his  audience.  He 
reproached  these  l<^ans  with  ingratitude  for  the 
fiivour  he  had  recently  done  them,  in  changing 
their  destination  fhxn  Puthia  to  the  Cisalpine 
Graul ;  and  with  treachery,  in  having  sufierod  to 
remain  among  them  the  emisBaries,  whom  he 
knew  that  a  presumptuous  boy  had  employed  to 
debauch  them  from  their  duty.  *' These,"  he 
said,  "shall  not  escape  me;  in  the  mean  time 
prepire  yourselves  to  march  into  the  province 
which  is  allotted  for  your  station." 

Antony,  while  he  yet  continued  lo  speak,  llad 
the  mortification  to  see  entire  cofaoits,  with  their 
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ofiioeny  withdraw  from  lus  preaenee,  uttering 
words  of  contempt  and  of  scorn.  Seeing  the  de- 
sertion likelv  to  become  general,^  and  being 
greatly  provoked,  he  dismissed  the  audience,  sen- 
tenced tnree  hundred  officers  and  private  men  to 
immediate  death,  and  stood  by  while  they  perish- 
ed under  the  hands  of  the  executioners.  Fulvia, 
who  had  attended  him  in  his  joumev  to  Brundu- 
aium,  is  said  to  have  been  present  likewise  at  this 
scene,  and  to  have  satiate  her  revenge  of  the  in- 
sults offered  to  h6r  husband,  with  so  near  a  view 
of  the  executions^  as  to  have  her  clothes  stained 
with  blood.^ 

The  offence  that  was  taken  ait  these  cruelties 
gave  ample  encouragement  to  the  agents  of  Oc- 
tavius,  who^  notwitb^nding  the  threats  of  An- 
tony, still  continued  to  negotiate  in  the  quarters 
of  his  aimy.  Papers  were  dropt  and  handed 
about,  containing  a  contrast  of  Antonyms  parsi- 
mony with  the  hbcrality  of  Octavius.  A  search 
was  made  for  the  authors  of  these  libels;  but  the 
bad  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  served 
only  to  show  the  general  disaffection  of  the  army. 
The  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  wluch  were 
brought  of  the  progress  which  Octavius  made  in 
the  settlements  of  the  veterans^  and  of  his  recep- 
tion at  Rome,  gave  Antony  a  just  sense  of  his 
danger,  and  made  him  chajige  his  tone.  In  a 
second  address  to  the  army,  he  made  an  a^lugy 
for  his  late  severities.  They  knew,  he  said,  m 
character,  that  it  was  ncathcr  sordid  nor  severe ; 
that  the  sums  he  had  mentioned  were  no  more 
than  a  present  to  signalize  tlieir  meeting,  and  an 
earnest  of  his  future  munificence.  He  did  not, 
however,  at  this  time,  make  any  addition  to  his 
former  bounty,  test  it  should  appear  to  be  extorted 
from  him  b^  fear. 

The  soldiers,  in  appearance,  satisfied  with  these 
declarationg,  accepted  with  respect  the  sum  which 
had  been  offered  to  them;  submitted  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  among  their  of- 
ficers, and  marched  off  in  divisions  by  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  towards  Ariminum.  Antony 
himself,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
com^xwed  of  men  the  bravest  and  most  attached 
to  his  person,  whom  he  had  selected  firom  the 
whole  army,  set  out  for  Rome.  At  his  arrival, 
the  horse  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs ;  he  hun- 
sel^  attended  by  a  body  of  foot,  entered  the  dty, 
had  a  regiUar  e uard  mounted  in  the  court  of  his 
own  house,  ordered  centinels  to  be  posted,  gave 
the  parole,  and  made  every  disposition  to  prevent 
surprise,  as  in  a  military  statbn.  Being  still 
vested  with  the  office  of  consul,  he  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep' 
tember;  and,  in  the  proclamation  ox  summons, 
declared,  that  if  any  senator  absented  himself  on 
that  day,  he  should  be  deemed  an  accessary  to 
the  plot  against  the  consul's  life,  whiph  had  been 
lately  discovered,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  other 
wicked  designs  known  to  be  in  agitation  against 
the  republic. 

I^^otwithstanding  this  pompotis  threat,  Antony 
liimself  did  not  attend,  at  the  tune  appointed; 
■tut,  by  another  proclamation,  he  again  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
same  month.  Ho  intended,  on  this  day,  to  ob- 
tain a  decree  against  Octavius ;  whom,  in  all  his 
manifestos,  he  qualified  with  the  name  of  Spar- 
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tacQs;  as  having  withont  any  legal  authority, 
presumed  to  levy  war  against  the  state  ^  but,  as 
ne  entered  the  porch  of  the  senate-house,  a  mes- 
senger arrived  with  accounts  that  the  Legio 
Marda  had  deserted  with  its  colours  to  Octavius. 
Before  he  had  recovered  this  shock,  another  mes- 
senger came  with  a  like  account  of  the  fourth 
legion.  He  entered  the  senate,  but  very  mugh 
disconcerted,  and  unprepared  to  act  in  drcuin- 
stances  so  diilerent  from  those  with  which  he  laid 
his  account  He  avoided  the  mention  of  Octa- 
vius; and  pretending  tp  have  called  the  assem- 
bly, without  any  particular  business,  he  made  a 
short  speech  ana  adjourned.  From  this  meeting, 
hearing  that  one  of  the  revolted  legions  had  taken 
post  at  Alba,  he  instantly  repaired  to  that  place,  in 
nopes  of  reclaiming  them ;  but  was  received  ^th 
a  discharge  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  obliged  to  retire.  Fearing  that  the 
remainder  of  the  army  would  ibUow  this  example^ 
he  ordered  them  an  additional  gratuity  of  five 
hundred  sestertii,  or  about  four  pounds  a  man. 
And,  to  give  them  an  immediate  prospect  of  ac- 
tion, which  is  often  the  most  effectual  means  of 
stifling  dangerous  humours  in  any  army,  be  de- 
clared his  intention  to  make  war  on  Defimus 
Brutus^  in  order  to  dislodge  him  firom  the  pro- 
vince of  GrauL  In  pursuance  of  this  intention, 
he  ordered  his  et^uipage  for  the  field,  and  set  up 
his  standard  at  Tibur,  to  which  place  he  expected 
that  all  his  firiends  and  adherents  would  repair. 

Antony,  being  joined  by  the  last  of  the  troops 
from  Macedonia,  had  still  three  legions  belonging 
to  that  army ;  and  these^  together  with  the  vete- 
rans settled  m  the  neighbouniood  of  Tibur,  who 
came  with  their  ensigns  and  colours  to  offer  their 
services,  amounted  in  all  to  four  legions,  besides 
the  ordinary  attendance  of  irregular  troops,  and 
the  erowd|  of  people  that  flocked  to  his  standard. 
With  this  formidable  power,  having  for  a  a  few 
days  overawed  the  city,  and  drawn  around  hun 
the  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  with  many  of  the  people  who  had  so 
lately  declared  for  his  rival,  and  who,  in  the  can- 
tests  of  such  parties,  ever  yield  to  the  present 
power,  and  are  the  property  of  him  who  can  best 
work  on  their  ieais ;  he  set  out  on  his  march  to 
Ariminum,  the  last  place  of  Ital^  on  the  firantier 
of  GauL 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time;  had  assembled  his 
forces  at  Alba,  consisting  of  the  two  legions  who 
had  lately  come  over  io  him  firom  Antony,  one 
legion  of  new  levies,  together  with  two  of  the 
vet^ns  lately  embodied,  which,  not  being  fiiO, 
wei#  completed  with  the  choi(!bof  his  new-raised 
men.  He  made  a  report  to  the  senate  of  the 
number  and  desoription  of  the  troops  he  had  thus 
assembled,  and  received  their  thanks  and  congra- 
tulations. It  is  nevertheless  probable,  that  hia 
services  v^ere  received  by  this  body  with  ^reaX 
distrust  of  their  own  situation,  and  of  hia  dekigns. 

Had  the  senate  been  free  to  choose  on  wfioee 
swords  they  were  to  rely  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  those  of  Cassias  and  Brutus,  with  the 
other  conspirators^  originally  drawn  in  behalf  of 
the  republic,  must  have  appeared  theprefcrable 
choice.  Uncertain,  however,  of  the  efiect  of  any 
direct  or  public  resolution  in  fiirour  of  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  Cesar's  death,  they  left  the 
correspondence  to  be  maintained  with  them  to 
private  persons ;  and  senators  accordingly  wrote 
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in  their  private  capacity,  to  recommeiu]  perse- 
verance and  th<?  utmost  exertion  of  their  zeal. 
"  Such  is  the  Btatc  of  the  republic,"  says  Cicero 
to  Cassias ;  "  even  in  the  c;i!mcst  times,  scarcely 
able  to  support 'itself.  AVhat  must  it  be  in  the 
present  storm  i  All  our  hopes  arc  in  you.  But 
if  you  have  withdrawn  yourselves  merely  for 
your  own  safety,  wc  cannot  have  hopes,  not  even 
in  you.  If  you  intend  any  thing  worthy  of  your 
own  chanctcr,  I  wish  I  may  hve  to  see  the  effect. 
The  republic,  at  any  rate,  must  revive  under 
your  efforts."'  He  adjured  Decimus  Brutus, 
by  the  example  of  Octavius,  who,  though  in  a 
private  station,  raised  armies  for  the  state ;  he  ad- 
jured him  by  the  example  of  the  &ithful  legions 


who  deserted  firom  Antony,  to  stand  by  the  < 
mon wealth;  and  in  the  present  crisis  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost,  without  waiting  for  the 
orders  of  the  senate.' 

Cicero  had  already  proclaimed  bis  animonty  to 
Antony,  and  besides  his  zeal  for  the  republic,  had 
a  particular  interest  in  abetting  any  party  that 
was  formed  against  this  dangerous  enemy.  Hear- 
ing that  he  was  gone  from  the  city,  and  that  all 
the  forces  in  its  neighbourhood  had  declared  for 
Octavius  or  for  the  senate,  he  himself  ventured, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  to  return  to  Ronie,> 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  they  should  de- 
cide on  the  plan  they  were  to  follow  in  this  ar- 
duous state  of  their  affiurs. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SUtuUion  and-  Addreaa  ttf  Octavhts — yfeeling  of  the  Senate — Progress  of  Antony — Hit  march 
into  CtaiU — Message  of  Oetatiun  to  Decimua  Bnitus — Seio  Consuls  Hertivs  and  Pansa — 
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of  Hiriius  and  Octamus  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina — BnUus  and  Cassiua  confirmed  in  the 
command  of  all  the  Eastern  Provinces — Progress  of  the  War  in  Gaul — Siege  of  Mutina 
raised — Junction  of  Antony  and  Lepidua — Consulate  of  Octavius, 


WHEN  Antony  left  Rome  to  take  possession; 
of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Octavius  was  in  arms  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  though  a  mere  youth 
under  af  e,  was  furnished  with  every  art  which 
ago  itself  could  bestow,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
part  he  was  to  act.  He  had  gained  upon  the 
army  by  donations  and  promises;  upon  the 
senate  by  public  professions  of  duty  and  of  zeal 
for  the  republic ;  and,  on  particular  members,  by 
attentions  and  flattery..  The  legions,* which  had 
lately  come  over  to  him  from  Antosy,  having  ex- 
hibited a  mock  fight,  lie  ordered  them,  on  tluit  oc- 
casion, a  speciid  gratuity  of  five  hundred  sextcr- 
tii,  or  four  pounds  a  man ;  saying,  that  as  this 
was  but  the  representation  of  a  battle,  the  reward 
was  proportional;  but  if  he  should  ever  have 
occasion  to  employ  them  in  real  fights,  they 
should  have  as  many  thousands.^  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  became  necc^^rtary  for  the  senate,  either  to 
authorise  and  to  avail  themselves  of  tliis  ultrane- 
ous  support;  or,  hj  refusing  it,  to  drive  the  vete- 
rans, and  all  the  military  party  which  still  revered 
the  name  of  Ciesar,  into  measures  immcdi»tcly 
fatal  to  the  republic 

tJpn  the  mtmth  of  Antony  towanls  Ckiul, 
Octavius  had  aln-ady  sent  a  messajro  to  Decimus 
Brutus*  with  assurances  of  his  aid  in  defun<Ung 
that  province,  and  of  his  co-operation  every 
where  else  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  Hitherto  men  stood  in  awe  of  Antony, 
as  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  consul,  and 
threatening  to  treat  his  opponents  as  relicls  to  the 
commonwealth.  Even  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  des- 
tined to  succeed  him  in  the  consubhi]),  it  was 
supposed,  would  scarcely  venture  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  office  without  his  consent,  and  the 
usual  form  of  his  abdication ;  but  the  prospect  of 
a  vigorous  support  from  Octavius,  relieved  many 
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from  their  fears  of  Antony,  and  determined  them 
on  the  part  they  were  to  act 

The  senate,  under  pretence  of  taking  measures 
that  the  succeeding  consuls  might  enter  on  their 
office  in  safety,  being  assembled  by  one  of  the 
tribunes  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  a  mani- 
festo was  produced  from  Decimus  Brutus,  of 
which  no  copy  remains,  but  probably  stating  his 
right  to  the  province  of"  Gaul,  and  representing 
tin;  injustice  of  Antony  in  attempting  to  dis- 
lodge him  by  force.  Ortivius  was  at  the  same 
time  introduced  by  the  tribune,  and  pronounced  a 
panegyric  on  Brutus.^  Cicero,  in  a  speech  which 
IS  still  extant,  extolled  the  conduct  of  the  young 
Ctesar  in  arming  the  veterans,  as  a  generous 
effort  made  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  of 
his  private  fortune,  to  defend  the  republic  He 
applauded  the  two  legions  who  had  lately  de- 
serted from  Antony;  and  warmly  urged  Uie 
senate  to  support  Decimus  Brutus  in  his  pro- 
vince. He  moved,  that  tlianks  should  be  pven 
to  these  officers,  and  to  the  troops  who  adhenxl 
to  them ;  and  that  the  consuls,  on  the  first  of 
January,  should  move  the  senate  farther  to  con- 
sider of  the  rewards  that  were  due  to  the  army, 
for  the  faithful  seri'ires  whith  they  had  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth.  These  public  propositions 
he  blendwl  with  a  continutd  and  \ehement  in- 
vective against  Antony.^  He  ol)tained  decreca 
of  the  senate  to  the  several  effects  he  had  pro- 
poseil ;  and  having  carrietl  those  decrees  to  the 
comitia  or  OiweniMy  of  tht»  jx^ople  for  their  appro- 
bation, thero  Iikewi.se  he  supported  them  with  a 
repetition  of  the  sbbic  topics,  and  with  the  usual 
forr-e  of  hi^  elt^uonce.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  being  arrivcfl  on 
the  frontier  of  Gaul,  despatched  an  officer  to  De- 
cimus Brutus,  with  a  coijy  of  his  own  commission 
from  the  Roman  peoph*,  and  with  an  onler  to 
evacuate  the  province.     To  (his  message  he  hail 
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for  answer,  that  Docimus  Brutus  held  his  com- 
mand by  authority  of  the  Roman  senate,  who 
alone,  by  the  l&vrs^  were  entitled  to  dispose  of  the 
provinces ;  and  that  he  would  not  surrender  what 
the  laws  of  his  country  had  enjoined  him  to  de- 
fend. Antony,  afler  having  to  no  purpose  ex- 
changed repeated  messages  on  this  subject,  con- 
tinued his  march  into  the  province,  and  forced 
Brutus,  with  two  legions  and  some  new  levies, 
that  were  under  his  command,  to  throw  himself 
into  Mutina,  where  he  had  formed  some  maga- 
zines from  the  stores  and  provisions  he  was  able 
to  collect  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  where  he 
proDosed  to  wait  for  the  succours  which  he  was 
made  to  expect  from  Rome.  Antony  advanced 
to  BunoQJa  and  Claterna,  took  postfessioQ  of 
these  places,  and  having  invested  Mutina,  began 
to  besiege  it  in  form. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  the  end  of  December,  about 
ten  months  after  the  death  of 
Ciesar.s  On  the  first  of  January, 
the  consuls  Pansa  and  Hirtiua, 
bcin5  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  proceeded  to  the  se- 
nate from  the  temple,  where  they 
had  offered  the  usual  sacrifices; 
and  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
nineteenth  of  December,  moved 
this  assembly  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  present  state  of  the 
republic.  *o  Pansa  having  stated 
the  subject,  called  upon  his  father- 
in-law,  CL  Fusius  Calenus  to  de- 
liver his  opinion.  This  senator 
being  disposed  to  favour  Antony  advised,  that 
they  should  not  rashly,  take  any  violent  resolu- 
tion ;  that  they  should  send  a  deputation  to  the 
late  consul,  with  instructions  from  the  senate  to 
lav  down  his  arms,  and  to  return  to  his  duty. 
This  motion  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Cicero^ 
who,  in  a  speech  still  extant,"  msisted  that  An- 
tony was  already  in  effect  declared  an  enemy,  and 
ought  to  be  reduced  by  forcc^  not  gained  by  ne- 
gotiation and  treaty.  He  recounted  the  violences^ 
committed  by  him  in  his  late  consulate,  particu- 
larly the  acts  which  he  promulgated  under  the 
pretence  of  Caesar's  memorials  and  will.  "  From 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  this  present  hour," 
he  said,  "  Antony  alone  has  had  the  impudence 
to  present  himself  in  this  assembly,  escorted  by  a 
military  force.  The  kings  never  attempted  it 
The  boldest  adventurers,  and  they  who  were  most 
forward  to  ipvive  the  kingly  power,  never  ven- 
tured 80  far.  I  remember  Cmna ;  I  have  seen 
Sylla;  and  last  of  all,  Ceesar.  Thiese  were  the 
{jcrsons,  who  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin, 
made  the  greatest  advances  to  kingly  jxjwer.  I 
do  not  sav  that  they  were  unattended  in  the  8e> 
natc;  or  that  their  retinue  were  always  unarmed; 
they  were  followed  only  bv  a  few,  and  with  pon- 
cealod  vKapons.  But  this  (kring  assassin  paraded 
in  the  stci^i'tA  with  a  military  power,  moving  in 
coht)rts  under  anns,  with  all  the  forms  of  a. regu- 
lar mafrh.  He  pr)sted  a  body  of  archers  with 
their  (quivers  full,  hnd  even  chests  of  spare  ar- 
rows for  iinnuHliiitc  and  continued  action,  on  the 
very  8te|w  by  which  senators  wen*  to  ascend  into 
the  tempU?  of  Concord ;  you  havo  ordered  pub- 
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lie  thanks  to  the  trgopfl  that  have  drawn  their 
swords  against  him;  youiiave  extoDed  the  gene- 
rous magnanimity  of  a  young  man,  who,  without 
waiting  for  your  commission^  brought  a  hasty 
power  to  cover  the  citjjr  from  his  viotonce ;  and 
are  you  now  deliberating  whether  you  are  to 
soothe  his  fury  with  negotiation,  or  to  meet  it 
with  force  113  Jf  you  senu  deputies  to  his  camp,  no 
inattar  with  what  message,  you  will  appear  to  sur- 
render; voQ  will  appear  to  distrust  your  own  cause ; 
you  will  damp  the  ardour  of  your  own  troops; 
and  you  will  shake  the  faith  of  the  provinces." 

Such  was  tJbe  purport  of  Cicero's  speech  in- 
specting the  conduct  of  ^Antony,  the  merits  of 
Decimns  Brutus,  of  Lepidus,  .of  Octavius.  of  the 
leffions,  and  of  tne  veterans ;  and  of  L.  Eg^natu- 
leuis  the  tribune,  who  led  the  Legio  Mafltia  m  the 
late  choice  of  their  party.  In  the^Iose  of  the 
speech,  he  moved,  Ttiat  suitable  honours  should 
be  decreed  to  each ;  that  the  senate  should  mtify 
all  the  proceedings  of  Brutus  in  defending  the 
province  of  Gaul;  that  Lepidus  should  have  a 
statue  erected  to  him ;  that  Octavius  should  have 
the  rank  of  propnctor,  be  confirmed  in  his  present 
command,  and  be  entitled  to  sue  for  the  officis 
of  state  before  the  legal  age ;  that  three  ^cars  of 
the  a^  appointed  by  law^  should  be  dispeftsed 
with  in  beiialf  of  Egnatuleius ;  that  the  veterans, 
who  had  taken  arms  under  Octavius,  and  the 
legions,  who  had  deserted  from  Antony  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  commonwealth,  shomd  have  the 
gratuities  that  were  promised  to  them  by  Octa- 
vius ;  and  at  the  ena  of  the  present  war  should 
have  grants  of  land,  and  a  perpetual  exemption 
to  themselves  and  their  children  from  every  mili- 
tary service.  In  his  encomium  on  Brutus,  he  in- 
sinuated the  praise  that  was  due  to  him,  ^p  a 
partner  in  the  con8i>iracy  against  Cnsar;  but. 
not  to  ofiend  the*  partizans  of  OciaTins,  dc(iyiea 
entering  fully  on  that  subject  He  pledged  nim- 
self  for  the  future  behaviour  of  Octavnis.  *^  This 
admirable  young  man,"  he  said,  "  having  once 
tested  of  true  ^oiy,  having  found  himself  heU 
forth  W  the  senate,  by  the  people,  and  by  all  or- 
rders  of'^men  as  a  citizen  dear  to  his  country,  and 
as  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth,  never  can 
place  any  other  species  of  distinction  or  honour 
in  competition  with  this.  If  Julius  Cesar  had 
found  himself,  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  in  such 
an  illustrious  point  of  view,  ne  never  would  have 
sought  for  prefennent  by  courting  the  populace, 
nor  have  betaken  himself  to  measures  incompati^ 
ble  with  the  safety  of  his  country.  The  mind  of 
this  young  man  is  perfectly  known  to  me.  Love 
of  the  republic,  respect  to  the  senate,  deference  to 
good  men,  the  desire  of  real  glory  arc  his  ruling 
passions.  1  win  therefore  venture  to  pledge  my 
nonour  in  the  most  positive  assurances  to  you, 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  commonwealth. 
1  promise^  I  undertake,  I  engage  that  C.  Camar 
Will  continue  towards  the  repuUic  tliis  conduct 
which  he  now  holds,  and  that  he  will  always  lie 
what  you  wish,  and  what  you  would  choose  tliut 
he  should  be." 

Octaviuaf  we  may  suppose,  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure, blinded  Cicero  with  his  flattery ;  ^'et  in  this 
panegyric  there  was  probably  more  of  what  the 
orator  wished  to  recommend  to  Octavius,  than  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  original  intention ;  but 
this  designing  young  man  was  not  to  be  caught 
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in  BQch  snares.  He  faiew  too  well  how  to  retort 
theae  artificefl,  even  at  an  age,  when  others 
Hcarcely  knew  that  such  arts  are  pnu^tised ;  and 
the  experienced  Cicero^  with  all  tne  penetration 
and  wit  for  which  he  was  eminent,  wan  the  dupe 
of  a  youth  who  possessed  the  deepest  of  ail  artifices, 
that  of  suffering  himself  in  appearanoe  to  be  de- 
ceived, while  in  reality  he  employed  the  cunning 
of  others  to  his  own  purpose.^ 

L.  Piso,  with  a  oonsiuerable  party  in  the  senate, 
inclined  to  moderate  the  resolutions  that  Were 
proposed  against  Antony.  He  contended  that 
no  Roman  citizen  could  be  condemned  unheard; 
that  the  senate  Could  do  no  more  than  appoint 
him  a  day  of  trial,  and  cite  him  to  answer  for 
himself.  Tlie  time  of  the  first  meeting  being 
already  spent  in  this  debate,  the  senate  adjourn- 
ed ;  and  tnej^ubject  being  resumed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  it  is  said'  that  Fusius  CaJenus,  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  reproach,  retorted  on  Cicero 
the  invective  which,  on  the  preceding  day,  he  had 
piommnccd  against  Antony.  He  reproached 
nim  wtth  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  accused 
him  of  a  presumption,  which  was  supported  only 
tw  a  talent  for  declamation,  often  employ^ed  by 
hnn  a^nst  the  best  citizens,  never  in  bringing 
real^cruninals  of  state  to  punishment  "  What 
have  you  done,"  he  said,  accosting  Cicero, 
"  either  ^t  home  or  abroad,  to  merit  the  high  de- 
gree of  c^n^dcration  to  which  you  lay  claim  1  In 
what  war  have  we  ever  prevailed  under  your 
auspices?  "What  accession  of  territory  have  you 
ever  gained  to  the  Roman  state  1  Even  in  respect 
to  your  boasted  talent  for  speaking,  you  do  but 
im{Kxic  upon  the  world  the  labours  oi  retirement 
for  the  prompt  efiusions  of  eloquence ;  and  you 
^publish  narangues,  which  you  had  neither  the  in- 
vention to  conceive)  nor  the  courage  to  deliver  in 
the^jice  of  an^  public  assembly^  or  in  the  midst 
of  any  real  affairs."  He  accused  Cicero  of  having 
foreeil  Catiline  into  rebellion,  and  of  having  put 
to  death,  without  any  trial,  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
and  other  Roman  citizens  of  rank;  of  having 
Jighted  the  fire  of  dissension  among  the  leaders  of 
ihe  present  unhappy  divisions  that  continued  to 


flames  which  still  continued  to  consume  the  state ; 
of  having  meanly  abandoned  the  cause  of  Pom- 
pey  upon  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  and  of  having 
iinstigated  assassins  to  take  away  the  life  of  Caesar, 
even  afier  he  himself  had  implored  his  m«rcy, 
and  accepted  oi  his  protection.  He  zeproached 
him  with  a  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude,  in  ttiis 
attempt  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic  against 
the  late  consul,  to  whose  clemency  he  himself  was 
indebted  for  his  life.  Having  mixed  this  invec- 
tive with  the  defence,  and  even  with  the  praises 
of  Antony,  he  concluded  with  calling  upon  the 
senate  to  consider  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  de- 
clare war  upon  a  magistrate,  who  aoted  by  com- 
mission from  the  Roman  people,  at  the  head  9f 
an  army,  of  which  they  had  gjven  him  the  com- 
mand, and  in  the  very  pronnce  which  they  had 
committed  to  his  govemnxent ;  and  this  mcrel^y  in 
support  of  a  voung  man  who  had  presumwl,  with- 
out any  public  authority,  tt)  levy  wfir  against  a 
Roman  ofiicer  of  the  highest  rank,  and"  in  favour 
of  a  rebel  wlio  had  presumed  forcibly  to  rctriin  a 

{)rovince,  which  the  Roman  jn'ople  had  ordered 
lim  to  surrender.     "  Suc!i  men,"  he  said,  *'  were 
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indeed  the  enemies  of  the  ropoUic;  but  he  did 
not  move  for  any  formal  declaration  against  them. 
The  times,"  he  observed,  "  will  not  sufifer  us  to  do 
all  that  ought  to  be  done."  He  moved  only  that 
messengers  should  be  instantly  despatched  to  all 
the  parties  at  war  in  this  unfortunate  contest; 
that  all  of  them  should  be  required  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  to  submit  to  the  decidonB  of  the 
senate ;  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  disobey,  it 
would  then  be  full  time  to  declare  him  a  public  ene- 
my, and  to  give  to  the  consuls  the  usual  and  regular 
powers  to  guard  the  safety  of  the  oonunonwnlth, 
and  to  reduce  disorderly  subjects  to  their  duty.* 

Such  are  the  abuses  of  an  admired  art,  as  vile 
and  odious  in  its  falsehoods,  as  in  the  genuine 
effusions  of  truth  it  is  noble  and  lespectaue ;  and 
this  speech,  compared  with  some  of  the  former, 
which  were  deUvered  relating  to  the  same  per- 
sons, may  serve  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  eolouis 
with  which  the  same  subiects  and  chaiacten  may 
be  covered  in  debate,  and  by  which  public  assem- 
blies may  be  perplexed  in  their  councils.  The 
majority  of  the  senate  were  aware  however  of  An- 
tony's designs,  and  knew  the  danger  of  aoflering 
him  to  get  a  militaiy  establishment,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  formidable  army  within  the  Alps; 
and  they  would  probably  have  come  to  a  severe 
resolution,  if  one  of  the  tribunes  had  not  inter- 
posed for  that  day,  and  forbid  their  proceeding 
any  farther  on  the  subject. 

The  senate  was  agam  adjourned  until  the  next 
morning,  and  in  tiie  mean  time  the  relations  and 
family  of  Antony,  his  mother,  his  wife^  his  chil- 
dren, and  intimate  friends  went  into  mourning, 
passed  the  night  in  visiting  the  principal  mem- 
bers, or  in  waiting  for  the  people,  as  they  parsed 
in  the  streets^  to  implore  thenr  protection.  When 
the  senate  was  about  to  assemble,  this  company 
of  suppliants  took  their  station  on  the  steps  of  the 
temple,  and  embraced  the  knees  of  the  members 
as  the^  passed. 

This  solemn  council,  when  net,  on  coming  to 
the  question,  took,  as  is  common  on  such  occa- 
sions, a  middle  course  between  the  extremes  which 
were  pointed  out  to  them.    They  so  far  treatetl 


tear  the  republi(^  and  of  having  blown  up  the*  AQtony  as  a  friend^  as  to  ord^r  a  deputfttioa  of 


their  own  members  to  attend  him  in  his  camp ; 
hut  the  message  which  they  sent  by  this  deputa- 
tion, sounded  more  like  a  declaration  of  warJLhan 
an  overture  of  reconciliation  or  of  a  peace.^  They 
commanded  him^  not  to  disturb  in  his  goveminent 
Dccunus  Brutus,  whom  they  qualified  with  the 
of  consul-elect;  not  to  lay  siege  to 


Mutina;  not  to  lay  waste  the  province;  not  to 
make  any  levies  of  forces,  or  to  presume  to  con- 
tinue in  arms  against  the  authonty  of  tBe  senate. 
L.  Piso,  Phiuppus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  be- 
ing deputed  to  cairy  these  orderB,  had  fiurther  in 
charge  to  signify  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  to  the 
troops  under  his  command,  the  entire  approbotion 
of  the  senate,  and  the  high  esteem  and  honoui^  in 
whfoh  they  were  held  on  account  of  their  conduct. 
TJie  senate  ^t  the  same  time  entered/  on  their 
own  records,  the  honoihry  decrees  which  had 
been^Mssed  in  favour  of  Decimus  Bratus,  Octa- 
vius,  Egnatuleina,  and  the  jrmy,  in  terms  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Cicero ;  and  resolved,  that 
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the  gntnitiee  alresdr  paid  by  Odavius  t 
veteniu^  and  to  the  legionB  who  had  lately 
over  from  Antony,  should  be  refunded  from  the 
treasury;  that  lan<)b  should  be  allotted,  and  a 
continual  exemption  be  given  to  them  firom  all 
military  service  after  the  present  war. 

When  the  deputies  were  sone  with  the  mes- 
sage which  they  nad  reoeivednom  the  senate,  the 
party  of  I^Xony  at  Rome  endeavoured  to  aleirm 
the  people,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  all  the 
consequences  that  were  likely  to  foUow  from  the 
late  resolutions.  They  extolled  the  happy  efiects 
of  moderation  and  peace,  observed  that  Antony 
was  a  person  of  a  daring  and  impetuous  spirit, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  uicensed;  that  his 

rL^  was  strong ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture,  would 
joined  by  nmnfaers  of  proffigato  men,  for 
whom  no  attempt  was  too  arduous,  and  against 
whom  the  friends  of  the  republic  could  not  be  too 
much  on  their  guard.^ 

While  men  were  amused  with  such  diaoonraes 
at  Rome,  Servius  Snlpidus^  one  of  the  three  de- 
puties on  whom  the  senate  chiefly  relied  for  the 
effect  of  their  commission,  died  on  the  journey. 
The  other  two  were  kindly  received"  by  Antony, 
and  admitted  without  any  jealousy  or  distrust  to 
visit  the  approaches  he  had  made,  and  the  works 
he  had  eredted^  ^gBxaat  the  town  of  Mutina. 

While  the  siege  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, the  commissioners  were  received  with 
affected  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  senate ; 
were  told  that  Antony  would  evacuate  the  pro- 
vince, disband  his  army,  and  return  to  a  private 
station ;  that  he  would  forget  the  past,  and  agree 
to  a  sincere  reconciliation,  provided  that  the  le- 
gions then  under  his  command,  that  his  cavalry 
and  his  guards  were  properly  rewarded  and  ac- 
oommodtUed  with  granto  of  land,  and  pui  upon  the 
laUthei 


;  footing  in  aU  these  respects  with  the  troops 
of  Octavius ;  provided  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  provinces,  which  had  been  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dolabella,  should  be  confirmed;  that 
the  acts  taken  from  the  will  and  memoirs  of  his 
late  colleague  sho^  be  ratified ;  that  no  account 
should  be  required  of  the  money  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Ops;  that  the  septem- 
viri,  or  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  should  not 
suffer  for  what  they  had  done  in  delivering  it  into 
his  hands :  that  a  general  •Indemnity  should  pass 
in. favour  of  all  his  adherents ;  that  his  act  ruat^ 
iiig  to  judicatures  should  not  be  repealed ;  that 
upon  these  conditions  he  would  evacuate  the 
Gallia  Togata,^  but  retain  the  Comata,^  with  six 
legions,  to  be  completed  with  draughts  from  the 
troops  now  under  Decimus  Brutus;  that  he 
should  have  this  force  as  long  as  Marcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Caasius  should  remain  underarms; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  shoukl  retain  his  division 
of  the  province  for  five  yearsi 

In  this  plan  of  accommodation,  Antony  en- 
deavoured to  frustrate  the  principal  artfeles^  by 
means  of  the  conditions  which  he  took  care  to 
subjoin ;  and,^n  order  entirely  to  defeat  thi  pur- 
pose of  his  antagonists,  he  sent  to  Rome^  in  the 
company  of  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  his  quaes- 
tor, of  tbe  name  of  Cotyla,  with  orders  to  solicit 
bis  interest,  and  to  intrigue  with  the  senators  and 
principal  citizens. lo  Complaining  of  the  ascend- 
ant his  enemies  had  goii^  in  the  senate,  '*  Witii 
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what  countenance,''  he  said,  "  can  they  amugn 
the  administration  of  Cssar,  while  they  submit 
to  that  of  Cicero  1  If  they  allege  that  Ciesar  was 
an  usurper,  what  is  this  Cicero,  who  pretends  to 
dictate  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  suspend  the 
oidexB  of  the  Roman  people  1  Let  him  know 
that  I  ,claim  the  province  or  Gaul,  in  consequence 
of  an  appointment  firom  the  highest  authority  in 
the  stete,  and  he  maybe  aasured  that  I  shall  treat 
Decimus  Brutus  as  a  rebd.  if  he  persist  in  with- 
holding it  from  me.  The  life  of  tnis  traitor  shall 
atone  Tor  that  noble  blood  which  he  shed  in  the 
senate-house^  and  shall  expiate  that  guilt  in  which 
Cicero  is  fost  involving  the  senate  itself."!^ 

Antony,  in  this  commission  to  his  qusBstor, 
and  in  his  public  declarations,  joined  with  the  in- 
sdence  of  tne  matter,  afiieoted  expressions  of  sub- 
mission to  the  senate;  and  made  a  variety  of 
proposals^  either  to  gain  time,  or  to  curry  fiivour 
with  the  army,  wlinse  interest  he  pretended  to 
have  greaUy  at  heart.  The  deputies,  who  had 
been  employed  on  this  unsuccessful  business,  in- 
curred muoi  public  censure.  It  was  unworthy 
of  L.  Piso  and  pf  L.  Philippus,  it  was  said,  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  a  rebel,  who  refused  to 
comidy  with  the  orders  that  were  eei4  to  hun.'^ 
Unoer  this  sense  of  the  matter,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  it  was  moved,  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared against  Antony,  and  that  every  senator 
should  assume  the  miutary  habit  This  motion 
was  agreed  to  even  by  Lucius  Cesar,  uncle  to  ' 
Antony;  a  decree  was  framed  upon  it,  and  pass- 
ed without  opposition,  by  which  the  army  under 
his  command  were  required,  by  a  certain  day,  to 
lay  down  their  arms.is 

Upon  this  resolution,  obtained  by  those  who 
strove  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth, 
great  rejoidngs  were  made  over  all  Italy,  and  it 
did  not  then  appear  from  whence  any  real  dan- 
ger could  arise  to  the  authority  of  laws,  which 
were  so  properly  supported.  The  consuls,  it  was 
observed,  acted  with  great  vigour;  the  senate, 
the  middling  class,  and  the  citizens  in  general,  ex- 
pressed great  zeaL'^  The  people  crowded  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  in  tne  levies  that  were  or- 
dered.^^  The  reputation  which  Cicero  gained  in 
bringing  public  afliiirs  into  this  situation,  set  him 
at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  while  it 
placed  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  in  his 
hands,  it  made  him  an  object  of  great  animosity 
to  the  opposite  party,  and  of  some  envy  to  many 
persons  of  principal  consideration  in  his  own.  It 
was  under  the  impression  of  these  circumstances, 
he  complained  that  senators  of  the  first  rank  were 
lukewarm,  were  timid,  or  iU  affected  to  the  cause 
of  the  republic.10 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  the 
consuls,  and,  joinUy  with  them,  to  Octavius,  in 
the  capacity  of  proprietor.  Orders  were  likewise 
despatehed  to  Lepidus  and  to  Plancos,  to  co- 
operate with  these  officers  The  first  was  yet  on 
his  march  into  Spain,  through  the  province  of 
Narbonne ;  the  other  was  posted  on  the  Rhone.)^ 
The  treasury  being  so  much  exhausted  by  the 
late  embezzlements,  that  there  was  not  money 
sufficient  for  the  immediate  service,  it  was  agreed 


11  ^Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ill. 

12  Cio«.  ad  Famil.  lib.  xii.  qpi  4.   • 

13  Dio.  Caw.  lib.  xlvi.  c^,  30.   Oioer.  Philip,  viij. 

14  Cie^T.  ad  FamiU  lib.  xil.  ep.  4. 

15  Ibid.  lib.  xi.  ep.  8.  ,    16  Ibid. 
17  Dio.  Cafli.  UU  xlvi.  c.  39. 
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that  all  chixeiM  ahoold  pay  the  five  and  tivcntieth 
part  of  aU  their  efiecta ;  that  the  lenators  should 

Cy,  over  and  above^  a  oeitain  rate  for  all  the 
uses  or  tenements  they  either  pooaeased  or  let 
to  tenants,  and  that  in  aid  of  these  supplier  re- 
quisitions of  money  and  of  arms  should  oe  made 
through  all  the  towns  of  Ital^. 

In  the  mean  time^  Octaviua,  trithout  waiting 
for  the  authority  with  which  the  senate  had  lately 
invested  him,  had  foUowed  Antony  across  ttie 
Apennines,  aiid  took  post  with  his  anny  at  the 
Forum  CorneliL*  on  the  mad  from  Ariminum' 
to  Mutina.*  The  messages  winch  paamd  be- 
tween the  senate  and  Aniony,  as  well  as  the  de- 
hys  which  the  consuls,  .under  the  pretence  of 
wuter,  made  in  advancing  with  their  forces,  gave 

u; ^  degree  of  uneasmess.     Pansa  was  em- 

at  Rome  in  conductmg  the  new  levies, 
[irtius,  though  destined  to  take  the  field,  uid  to 
join  Octavius,  was  still  detained  by  indisposition.^ 
Antony  continued  the  siege  of  Mutina  without 
interruption. 

Octavtos,  after  having  sent  many  pressing 
messages  to  hasten  the  qiaich  of  the  consu^  was 
at  last  joined  by  him  at  the  Forum  Comelii,  and 
they  a(dvanced  togedier ;  foited  the  posts  which 
Antony  had  established  at  Clatema  and  Bono- 
nia,  and  encamped  at  the  latter  of  these  place8.s 
Here  they  were  still  separated  l^  the  Hhenus 
and  Lavinius  from  the  anny  of  Antony^  which 
covered  the  siege  of  Mutina,  and  were  precluded 
ftom  any  communication  with  the  town.  They 
endeavouiedi  however,  to  give  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  beaeged  {  and  for  this  puipoae^  the 
country  being  fiat,  they  hoisted  tights  on  the 
highest  trees ;  but  not  relying  entiroly  on  these 
signals,  they  employed  a  dnterous  swimmer, 
who  undertook  to  pass  into  tho  town  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  and  to  cany  the  intelligenee 
of  their  arrival  engraved  on  a  pute  of  metoL 

Upon  this  informatioD,  Brutus  was  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  defending  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  prevailed  on  the  garnson,  under 
the  hopes  of  a  speedv  reGe^  to  petaevere  in  the 
toib  and  dangers  of  toeir  prraent  service.^ 

The  senate,  notwithstanding  that  thev  omsi- 
dered  the  preservatkm  of  the  republic  as  the  com- 
mon cauae  of  all  those  wboeonld  hope  topartake 
in  its  honours,  and  believed  that  the  pnsent  con- 
suls, EUrtius  aiid  Pansa,  were  ainoerely  embarked 
in  its  cause;  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence 
they  placed  in  Octavius  as  oppmed  to  Antony, 
theyvtili  relied  chicfiy  on  those  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  against  the  bUe  usurpation  of 
Cssar,  and  looked  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  fore 
piindpal  support  affunst  the  remains  of  that  mili- 
tary fiustkm.  On  uis  account,  they  had  anouUed 
the  proceedin^i  of  Antony  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  eastern  provinces,  reinstated  Marcus 
Brutus  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and 
Cassius  in  that  of  Syria;  and,  by  these  ap-< 
pointmentfl,  [daoed  the  whole  resources  of  the 
commonwealth,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  the  empire,  under  their  au- 
thority.7 

Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  left  It^y  in 


1  Imola.  3  Riqiiiii.         3  Now  Modeoi. 

4  Dto.  Cass.  lib.  zlvi.  e.  3S»  36. 

5  riocr.  ad  Paimliar.  lib.  Eii.ep.4(. 

6  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  xlvi.  c.  35,  3H. 

7  AppisB.  de  fi«U.  Civ.  hb.  iu. 


the  preceding  Autumn.  Bmtna  had  paaaed 
through  Lucania.  Thither  Porcia  accompanied 
him,  with  the  melancholy  prospect  of  parting, 
perhaps  for  ever.  While  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  her  2rief|  she  was  hetmyed  into  teats  by 
the  sight  or  a  picture,  which  rcpweented  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  One  of  the 
oomfiany,  vrithout  olyerving  the  distress  which 
Porcia  seemed  to  frcl,  repesSed  from^Homer  the 
lines  from  which  this  picture  waa  taken.  Jl/y 
fatheTj  my  brother,  and  my  husband  are,  Ilec- 
toTf  all  in  thee,*  "But  I  cannot  reply,"  said 
Brutus,  "  in  the  wofds  of  Hector,  go  to  thy  maiJ», 
and  mind  thy  loom ;  for  although  Porcia  is  defi- 
cient in  strength  of  Lmly,  in  her  mind  she  u 
formed  to  ereat  afiiurs."  ^ 

Brutus,  naving  embarked  at  Elea,  sailed  into 
Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  Here  he  sramcd  to  devote  himarif 
entirely  to  study ;  but  had  his  a^nta  employed 
to  provide  what  was  necessary  against  the  storm, 
which  he  had  reason  to  expt'ct.  He  8(>nt  Ueros- 
tratus  into  Macedonia  to  sound  the  dis)iu6ition  of 
the  troops  in  that  province,  and  drew  altout  hint- 
self  all  the'  young  Romans  who  were  then  at 
Athens,  attending  the  different  8chook>  which 
still  supported  tlie  reputation  of  that  place. 

While  Brutus  remained  in  Greece,  a  Inxly  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  an  oOioer,  namtd 
Apuleius,><)  with  a  sum  of  monev  amounting  to 
sixteen  thousand  talents,  coUt^cteu  from  the  reve- 
nue of  Apia,  were  delivered  up  to  bim.  The 
troops  who  had  served  lately  under  Vatiniufi  in 
Illyricum,  being  then  at  Dyrrachium,  deserted 
from  their  commander  to  ioin  him.^^  Those  un- 
der Caius  Ailtonios,  at  Apottonia,  foUowed  this 
example.  Part  of  Dolabella's  forces  who  were 
marching  under  Cinna  into  Aaa,  tikewiae  left 
their  party  to  join  that  of  the  republic''  An 
Brutua  was  considered  in  Macedonia  and  Tbes- 
aaiy  as  reviving  the  party  of  Pompc^*,  many  who 
had  served  uiraer  that  leader,  and  were  v'rt  dis- 
persed in  those  pirts,  flocked  to  his  standani,  so 
that  the  new  levies  he  had  ordere^  were  soon 
completed  to  the  amount  of  four  lesions  and  five 
hundred  horse.  A  great  convoy,  witn  spare  aruteit, 
which  C«Bar  had  provided  for  the  Partnian  war, 
and  which,  by  the  order  of  Antony,  were  then  to 
be  again  returned  int^  Italy,  were  intercepted  by 
him  at  Demetriaa.  Upon  the  order  of  the  senate 
to  put  himin  possession  of  Macedonia,  the  greater 

ert  of  the  province^  then  under  the  command  of 
ortenaiusp  acknowledged  his  authority.  At  his 
departure  from  Athens,  many  of  the  young  Ro- 
man nobility  made  a  jiart  of  his  retinu^  and 
among  these,  the  son  ot  j^larcus  TulUus  Cicero, 
who,  though  with  a  senius  for  leiterv  inferior  to 
that  of  his  &thcr,  became  ncverthelras  dibtiii- 
guiahcd  as  a  soklicr  in  the  course  of  Uie  war.*' 

Cassius,  at  the  same  time,  had  gone  with  the 
Utmost  despatch  into  Syria,  to  prevent  Dolabella, 
who  waa  sent  by  the  opposite  jmrty  to  take  \iot^ 
sessiDMi  of  that  province.  He  had  recriv»t]  some 
supplies  of  men  and  of  money  rA>m  Tri'liuniuK, 
then  conmianding  at  Smyrna,  and  pn*r«uk«l  witli 


'HSfe  x««-iXyi|T;(, Illttl.  lib.  Vt.  ▼.  4»>. 

9  For  ttiewj  particiilms.  P)ut«rcb  quotea  youn;  Ri- 
bulufl.  tbe  Km  of  Porcia  bf  a  former  husbaiul,  wIm»  was 
present.    Plutarch,  ki  Uruto. 

10  Hcer.  PJiilip.  xiii.    11  Die.  Cax^i.  Uk  alviL  a.  37. 
U  flutaicli.  ia  Arate.  19  lUd.  * 
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put  of  the  cftTalr^  of  Dolabella,  on  thor  march 
throogh  the  piovuce  of  Asia,  to  abandon  their 
leader.  With  these  forces,  he  advanced  into  Ci- 
licia,  reduced  the  city  of  Tarsus,  and  continued 
his  march,  with  a  respectable  appearance,  into  his 
intended  province. 

At  the  arrival  of  Cassius^  the  forces  of  Syria 
were  divided,  and  the  opposite  parties  had  actu- 
ally committed  hostilities  a^nst  each  other.  The 
troops  which  had  been  stationed  there  by  Julius 
Cesar,  had  even,  before  his  death,  mutinied,  and 
had  put  Sextus  Julius,  a  young  man  who  com- 
manded them,  to  death.  They  submitted  them- 
selves  to  the  command  of  Ciecilius  Bassus,  one 
of  Pompey's  officers,  who,  having^  escaped  from 
Pharsaha,  then  lay  at  Tyre,  and  m  this  change 
of  their  leader,  declared  for  the  party  of  the  re- 
public They  defeated  Statins  Murcus,  whom 
Ufflsar  had  ordered,  with  throe  legions,  to  reduce 
them,  and  made  it  necessaiy  to  bring  against 
them  a  reinforcement  of  three  legions  more  from 
Bythinia,  under  Marcus  Crispus.  This  officer 
biul  accordingly  brought  these  forces,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Apamea,  to 
which  cassuB  had  retired  when  Cassiua  arrived 
m  Syria. 

There  were  now  in  this  province,  engaged  on 
apposite  sides,  no  less  than  eight  legions.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Cassius,  the  two  fegions  under 
Bassus  declared  for  him ;  and  soon  alter  the  other 
six,  moved  by  the  authority  of  his  commission 
firom  the  senate,  or  gained  by  his  personal  cha- 
racter and  address,  followed  thb  example.  Four 
more  legions,  who,  intending  to  join  Dolabella, 
were  marching  from  Egypt  through  Palestine,!^ 
were  intercepted,  and  forced  to  receive  his  orders 
as  governor  of  Syria.  His  army,  by  these  differ- 
ent accessions,  amounted  to  twelve  legions. 

Upon  the  first  suspicion  that  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius intended  to  possess  themselves  of  these  im- 
portant provinces,  Dolabella,  to  whom,  hj  the 
influence  of  Antony,  the  command  in  Syria  had 
been  assigned,  set  out  from  Rome,  and  with  all 
possible  culigenoe  jjoined  some  troops  that  were 
placed  to  receive  mm  on  the  side  of  Macedonia, 
passed  the  Hellespont,  and  continued  his  route 
to  the  east  In  passing  through  the  province  of 
Asia,  he  had  an  interview  at  Smyrna  with  Tre- 
bonius,  professed  a  friendship  for  him,  affected 
great  respect  for  his  associates  in  the  conspiracy, 

r'lnst  Cssar,  and  a  zeal  for  the  restoration  of 
commonwealth.  After  this  conference  with 
the  governor  of  the  province,  he  put  his  army  in 
motion  with  the  most  pacific  appearances  on  the 
route  to  Ephesus ;  and  naving  by  these  means  put 
Treboniusoff  his  guard,  he  returned  in  the  night, 
surprised  the  dty  of  Smyrna,  seized  on  the  per- 
son of  the  governor,  andj  with  many  insults,  put 
him  to  the  torture,'*  continuing  him  under  it  for 
some  days,  in  order  to  extort  a  discoverer  of  the 
treasure  which  he  supposed  to  be  hid  in  some 
repository  of  the  province ;  but  on  the  third  day, 
Dolabella  having  satiated  his  mind  with  these 
cruelties,  gave  orders  that  Trebonius  should  be 
strangled,  his  head  severed  from  the  body,  and 
expoMd  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  while  the  limbs 
were  dragged  through  the  streets. 

This  murder,  being  committed  on  the  person 
of  a  Roman  officer,  within  the  very  province  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command,  ndsed  a 


14  IMo.  Cass.  lib.  zlvii.  c  S6. 37  98. 


15  Ibid,  c  29. 


general  indignation.  Dolabella  was  declared  a 
public  enemv  by  the  senate.  The  conduct  of  the 
war  against  nim  was  committed  to  Caius  Casdus, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Syria, 
and  who,  together  with  Marcus  Brutus,  was  au- 
thorised by  formal  decrees  to  retain  all  the  forces 
they  had  assembled,  and  all  the  resources  of 
which  they  were  possessed,  and  to  employ  them 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  where  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic  seemed  most  to  require  their 
exertions.1^ 

Thus  the  flames  of  war,  which  were  already 
lighted  in  Italy,  began  to  extend,  and  were  soon 
communicatea  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  The 
opposite  armies  before  Mutina  continued  during 
the  winter  to  observe  each  other,  and  in  their  atr 
tempts  to  give  or  to  withhold  relief  from  the  be- 
sieged, had  freouent  skirmishes  and  partial 
engagements.  1  he  chief  direction  of  aflairs  at 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  had  devolved  on  Cicero^ 
who  incited  the  senate  and  the  people,  with  all 
the  powers  of  his  eloquence  against  Antony. 
The  soldiers  in  general,  with  their  officers,  were 
notwithstanding  inclined  to  favour  this  declared 
enemy  of  the  conunonwealth.  Ventidius  in  par- 
ticular, who  professed  to  range  himself  under 
Octavius,  was  in  reality  warroTy  attached  to  Ina 
rival ;  and,  in  order  to  serve  him,  formed  a  design 
to  surprise  Cicero,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  re- 
publican party.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  veterans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome^ 
and  advanced  towards  the  city ;  but  his  design 
being  suspected,  and  the  persons  against  whom  it 
was  directed  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  with- 
drawn to  places  of  rafety,  he  turned  away  to  Pice- 
num.  and  there  waited  the  issue  of  the  campaign.^^ 

The  senate^  during  the  dependance  of  these 
operations,  as  m  full  possession  of  the  republic, 
devised  laws,  to  prevent  for  the  future  those 
abuses  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  disor- 
ders. They  resolved,  that  no  extraordinary  com- 
mission of  any  kind  should  be  given  to  any  sin- 
gle person,  or  any  provincial  appointment  pro- 
longed beyond  a  year.i*  While  they  were  tnus 
employed,  separate  addresses  were  presented  to 
them  from  Lepidos  and  from  PlancuflL  warmly 
recommending  an  accommodation  with  Antony.w 
Cicero  made  his  observations  on  this  conduct,'  in 
a  letter  to  Plancos  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  kalends 
of  April,  or  twentieth  of  March ;  but  he  dclivem 
himself  to  Lejpidus  on  the  same  subject  with  more 
warmth,  alluding  to  some  recent  honours  which 
had  been  received  by  this  officer,  and  for  which 
he  neglected  to  make  the  proper  acknowledg- 
ments. "  I  am  glad,"  he  said,  '<  that  you  wish 
to  reconcile  your  fellow-citizens  to  each  other.  If 
you  could  procure  them  peace  without  slavery, 
you  would  perform  a  most  acceptable  service  to 
your  count^,  and  acquire  much  honour  to  your- 
self; but  if,  under  the  title  of  peace,  we  are  again 
to  become  the  slaves  of  a  promgate  villain,  be  as- 
sured that  every  man  in  his  senses  will  prefer 
death.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  will  be  wise 
in  you  to  desist  from  a  proposal,  which  neither 
the  senate,  the  people,  nor  any  good  man  can 
approve."* 


16  Cicer.  Philip,  xi. 

17  Ibid.  xii.    Cicer.  ad  Familiar.  lib.  x.  ep.  10. 

18  Die.  Caas.  lib.  xlvi.  c  39. 

19  Cioer.  Philip,  xii. 
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Notwitlulaiidiqg  tben  Mntiments,  pnUicIy 
dedaied  by  a  person,  then  rappoeed  to  be  at  the 
bead  of  the  republic,  numben  in  the  city  and  in 
the  senate  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  Piso, 
at  whoae  house  the  wife  and  children  of  this  sup- 
posed public  enemy  were  entertained,  openly 
corresponded  with  mm.  The  consul  Pansa  pro- 
posed a  fnah  deputation  to  him  with  overtures  of 
peace,  and  his  party  in  the  senate  insidiously  of- 
fered to  devolve  tbe  honour  of  this  deputation 
upon  Cicero  himself  who  rejected  the  oner,  with 
proper  animadversion  on  the  danger  to  which  his 
life  must  be  exposed  in  the  camp  of  his  enemy, 
and  discussed  with  his  usual  eloquence  the 
weakness  of  the  council  itself  as  well  as  the 
great  impropriety  of  his  bein^  emplo3red  in  it. 

WhUe  this  measure  was  in  agitation,  Hirtiup 
and  Octavius  appear  to  have  sent  a  iouit  message 
to  Antony,  informing  him  of  what  had  been  pro- 
posed in  the  senate,  and  desiring  a  cesnation  of 
arms,  with  liberty  to  convey  some  supply  to  the 
sarrison  of  Mutina,  until  ttie  event  of  tne  senate's 
deliberations  should  be  known.  Antony  replied 
in  terms  calculated  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  late  Casar*s  party,  and  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  army ;  but  full  of  reproach  and 
contumely  against  those  who  pretended  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
affainst  the  authors  of  the  present  councils  at 
Iu>me.  These  had  recentljr  procured  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  full  of  indignation  against  th^  mur- 
derers of  Trebonius,  and  had  furnished  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius  with  a  commission 
and  warrant  to  execute  public  justice  against  Do- 
labella  on  this  account  In  reference  to  these 
circumstances,  "  I  know  not  (said  Antony,  in  his 
answer  to  Hirtius  and  Octavius)  whether  I 
should  receive  more  satisfaction  from  the  death 
of  that  villain  Trebonius,  than  I  feel  indignatbn 
at  the  unjust  sentence  passed  against  DolabeUa. 
That  the  Roman  senate  should  value  the  life  of 
that  vile  fellow  Trebonius,  more  than  they  did 
that  of  CBsar  himself,  the  father  of  his  country, 
is  surely  provoking  enough;  but  what  must  I 
feel,  when  I  see  you  Hirtius,  whom  Gasar  bail 
laiMd  and  adorned  so  much,  that  I  am  persuaded 
you  scarcely  know  yourself;  and  when  I  see  you, 
jrouog  man,  who  have  no  pretence  to  considera- 
tion besides  the  name  of  Cssar.  which  you  have 
boldly  assumed,  contributing  all  in  your  power  to 
blast  the  memo^  of  Cesar,  and  when  1  see  you 
both  endeavourmg  to  oppress  his  friends,  com- 
mitting yourselves,  with  all  the  powers  of  the 
commonwealth,  into  the  hands  of  Marcus  Brutus 
and  of  Caius  Cassius,  who  were  his  murderers ; 
and  when  I  see  you  joined  against  me  to  rescue 
firom  justice  this  assassin,  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
had  so  aggravated  a  part  in  the  same  crime?  But, 
the  camp  and  the  head  quarters  of  Pompey  it 
■eems  are  to  be  formed  anew,  and  to  bear  the 
name  and  the  authority  of  a  Roman  senate,  and 
the  exile  Cicero  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  head  of  this 
nviving  party. 

*' You  are  employed  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Trebonius,  I  am  employed  in  avenffing  that  of 
Casar ;  we^  who  were  once  the  friends  of  Cesar, 
are  like  a  troop  of  gladiators  to  part,  and  from 
opposite  sides  to  fignt  and  to  cut  one  another's 
throats  under  the  direction  of  Cicero^  who  is  be- 
come master  of  the  show!  But  for  me,  I  have 
taken  my  resolution,  and  will  neither  suffer  the 
^retenns  to  be  stripped  of  their  just  rewards,  nor 
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the  wrongs  whfeh  are  intended  to  nijrself  and  to 
my  fnenos,  to  be  carried  into  execution.  If  in 
this  I  am  supported,  and  succeed,  life  will  bo 
sweet ;  if  I  fell,  the  thought  of  what  yon  are  to 
suffer,  from  the  very  party  you  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  raise  up  against  me,  will  even  then  be 
some  consolation.  If  the  fection  of  Pompey  be 
so  insolent  in  its  ruin,  I  choose  that  you  rather 
than  I,  should  experience  the  efiect  of  its  recove- 
ry, and  of  its  return  to  power." 

Antony,  in  all  his  discourses^  affected  to  be  in 
good  understanding  with  Lepidus  and  with 
Plancus,  who^  he  insinuated,  were  in  concert 
with  himself,  and  embarked  in  the  same  caus&> 
But  whatever  secret  correspondence  these  oflioers 
may  have  held  together,  they  and  PoUio  likewise 
professed  the  highest  duty  to  the  senate,  and  af- 
fection to  the  commonweidth.  Plancus  having, 
for  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
vnTy  declined  any  open  declaration,  now  informed 
the  senate  in  a  public  address,  That  he  had  hi- 
therto been  taking  measures  to  render  the  decla- 
ratbn  he  should  make  of  real  moment  to  the 
republic ;  that  he  had  remained  silent  so  k>ng,  not 
from  any  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  his  party,  but 
from  a  desire  more  effectually  to  serve  mat  party 
which  he  had  long  since  embraced ;  that  before 
he  declared  himself  he  had  secured  the  oo-opeia- 
tion  of  his  officer^  the  affections  of  hb  armj,  and 
of  the  whole  provinoe  in  which  he  was  stationed ; 
that  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  five  complete  le- 
gions well  affected  to  the  republic,  and,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  his  liberalities,  attached  to  himeeif ; 
tnat  tbe  whole  province  viras  unanimous  in  the 
same  cause ;  that  the  people,  with  a  zeal  which  a 
concern  for  their  own  fineedom  or  safety  ooold  not 
surpass^  had  taken  arms  in  support  of  the  Ro- 
man republic ;  that  be  was  ready  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate,  eiUier  to  retam  his  command, 
or  to  resign  it  to  any  person  they  should  appoint 
to  receive  it  from  him ;  that  he  would  remam  in 
his  post,  or  advance  upon  the  enemy ;  and  by 
the  last  of  these  measures,  if  it  should  be  thought 
expedient,  draw  upon  himself  th6  whole  weight 
of  the  war ;  that  provided  he  could,  by  any  means^ 
re-establish  the  commonwealth,  or  defer  its  rtdn, 
the  manner  of  doing  it  was  indifferent  to  him. 
Others,  he  said,  had  declared  themselves  for  the 
senate^  while  that  body,  being  greatly  alarmed, 
was  lavish  of  its  commendations  and  of  its  re- 
virards;  but  that  if  he  had  missed  the  time  in 
which  his  services  were  likely  to  have  been  moat 
highly  valued,  he  had  chosen  the  occasion  which 
promised  from  them  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
commonwealth,  a  consideration  which  should  be 
to  him  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  highest  servioe 
he  could  perform.' 

Pollio^  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Cicero^  ex- 
pressing a  violent  detestation  of  Antony's  party, 
and  of  the  designs  of  their  leader.  To  be  con- 
nected with  such  a  person  in  any  cause,  he  said, 
would  be  grievous ;  even  to  have  acted  under  C»- 
sar,  being  contrary  to  his  disposition  and^  to  his 
principles,  was,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stances which  obliged  him  to  it,  now  become  suf- 
ficient matter  of  regreL  The  experience  of  hie 
condition  under  that  usurper  had  made  hfan  more 
sensible  of  the  value  of  freedom,  and  of  the  misery 
of  dependence  and  servitude.    **If  any  one  br 
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tbe  foOue,"  he  continued,  "shell  pretend  to 
tuarp  such  powers,  he  shall  find  in  me  an  open 
end  declared  enemy.  There  is  no  danger  to 
which  I  will  not  expose  myself  in  the  cause  of 
fireedoQL"* 

While  the  parW  of  the  senate  appeared  to  gain 
each  accessions  of  strength  by  the  declaration  of 
so  many  military  officers  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces^ Uecimus  Brutus  was  reduced  to  great 
■traits  at  Mutina;  and  waited,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances of  distress,  for  the  opening  of  a  cam- 
paiffiL  in  which  he  expected  that  his  own  fate, 
and  that  of  the  repubfic,  might  soon  be  deter- 
mined. On  the  approach  of  the  proper  season, 
the  consul  Pansa,  with  the  levies  ne  nad  made, 
amounting  to  four  legion^  marched  towards  Graul, 
and  being  arrived  at  Bononia  on  the  fourteenth 
of  AprU,  was  next  day  to  have  Joined  his  col- 
league, who  had  taken  post  with  Octavius,  to  ob- 
serve and  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
To  fiicilitate  their  junction,  I^rtius  had  detached 
the  le^on  which  was  called  the  Martia,  with  two 
pnetonan  bands,  to  occupy  the  passes,  and  to 
strengthen  the  van  of  Pansa's  army,  in  case  they 
should  be  disturbed  on  their  march.  Antony,  at 
the  same  time,  Juving  inteUigence  of  their  route, 
marched  in  the  niffht  with  two  chosen  legions, 
the  second  and  third,  two  pretorian  cohorts, 
being  veteran  and  experienced  troops,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  irresulars  and  horse.  He  took 
post  at  a  vilhige,  whicn  was  called  the  Forum  Gral- 
forum,  and  posting  the  horse  and  irregulars  in 
open  view  in  the  field,  at  some  distance  from  the 
village,  he  placed  the  legions  and  irregular  infan- 
try in  ambuscade  under  the  cover  of  the  .houses. 

When  Pansa*s  army,  led  by  the  detachment 
which  Hirtius  had  sent  to  receive  them,  came 
in  sight  of  Antony's  horse  and  irr^gulana^  they 
could  not  be  restrsined  until  the  posture  and 
strength  of  the  enemy  were  examined.  They 
broke  from  their  ranks,  and  without  waiting  till 
the  village  should  be  visited,  the^  rushed  through 
a  defile  in  a  wood  or  morass  to  intercept  tlie  ene- 
my, who^  appearing  to  consist  of  horse  and  light 
infiintry  alone,  could,  as  thev  apprehended,  have 
no  hopes  of  safety  but  by  endeavouring  to  escape, 
which  it  was  necessary  by  an  immediate  attack 
to  prevent  As  the  foremost  of  Pansa's  army 
were  passing  in  the  most  disorderly  manner  from 
this  defile,  in  pursuit  of  their  supposed  prey,  An- 
tony, with  the  legions,  placed  nimself  in  their 
way,  and  forced  them  to  fly  with  great  slaughter. 
Pansa  himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and 
his  army  obliged  to  take  refuge  m  the  camp  fitom 
which  they  luid  marched  in  the  morning.  Here 
too  Antony  attempted  to  force  them,  but  was  re- 

Eulsed ;  and  fearing  that  his  own  retreat  might 
B  cut  off,  took  his  resolution  to  retire,  and  en- 
deavoured, without  loss  of  time,  to  rejoin  the 
main  body  of  his  army  which  ]a.y  before  Mutina. 
Antony  was  soon  justified  in  his  apprehensions 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  ftither  pursuit  of  his 
victory  over  Pansa  might  have  exposed  him ;  for 
Hirtius,  having  intelligence  of  the  movement  he 
had  made  in  the  night,  though  too  late  to  prevent 
Its  effects,  had  left  his  camp  with  twenty  cohorts 
of  veterans,  arrived  at  the  Forum  (JaUorum,  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  very  ground  on  which 
Pansa  had  been  defeated,  when  Antony,  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  his  victory,  fell,  in  his 
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turn,  mto  the  same  snare  which  he  hioMelf  a 
few  hours  before,  had  so  successfully  laid  forhis 
enemy,  was  aocon^^ngly  surprised  and  defeated 
with  great  sk  ghter,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
(»dea  or  standards  of  both  the  legions,  and  of 
sixty  ensigns  of  the  cohorts.  After  this  disaster, 
he  himself,  having  fled  with  the  cavalry,  arrived 
about  ten  at  night  in  his  camp  about  Mutina,^ 
from  thence  sent  detachments  abroad  to  collect 
the  remains  of  his 'scattered  party,  or  to  fedlitate 
their  retreat* 

Pansa  having  been  carried  to  Bononia  on  ac- 
count of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  Hirtius 
took  the  command  of  his  division  of  the  army, 
and  effected  its  junction  with  his  own,  and  with 
that  of  Octaviua 

In  this  state  of  affaire^  Antony  being  consider- 
ably  weakened  bv  his  loss  in  the  late  action,  and 
the  enemjT  greatly  reinforced  b}r  their  junction, 
he  determined  to  keep  within  his  lines,  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Mutina,  and  to  await  the 
effect  of  the  distress  into  which  he  had  already 
reduced  the  besieged.  The  danger  to  which  De- 
cimus  Brutus,  with  the  garrison,  were  exposed, 
at  the  same  time  hastened  the  endeavours  of  Hir- 
tius and  Octavius  to  force  the  besiegers  to  battle. 
For  this  purpose,  or  in  order  to  reliere  the  town, 
they  made  a  feint  to  throw  in  succours  on  a  side 
which  the  besiegers  had  deemed  inaccessible,  and 
which,  on  this  account,  they  had  but  slightiy 
guarded.  Antony,  alarmed  by  this  attempt  to 
render  abdhivc  all  the  labours  he  had  sustained 
in  tbe  preceding  blockade,  drew  forth  his  army 
to  oppose  them,  and  by  this  movement  exposed 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement 
While  he  was  making  his  disposition  to  receive 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  his  lines  were  attacked  by 
a  sally  from  the  town,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
divide  his  forces.  He  himself;  with  that  part 
of  his  army  which  remained  with  him  to  make 
head  against  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  was  defeat- 
ed, fled  to  his  camp,  and,  being  pursued  thither, 
continued  to  give  way,  until  the  action  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  consul  Hirtius,  who^  after  lie 
had  forced  the  intrcnchments  of  the  enemy,  was 
killed,  and  fell  near  to  the  prvtorium  or  head- 
quarters of  their  general. 

Upon  this  event,  Octavius,  not  having  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  which  were  necessary  to 
replace  the  consul,  suffered  the  victorious  army, 
thus  checked  by  tne  loss  of  their  commander,  to 
be  driven  back  from  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
and  left  Antony  again  in  possession  of  his  works. 

The  vanquished  party,  however,  feeling  all  the 
effects  of  a  defeat,  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
continue  the  siege,  resolved  to  decamp  in  the 
night;  and  they  executed  this  resolution  unob- 
served and  unmolested  by  their  enemies,  either 
firom  the  town  of  Mutina  or  the  camp.  Octavius 
had  a  courage  and  ability  more  fit  for  the  council 
than  for  the  field ;  and  Decimus  Brutus^  though 
at  break  of  day  he  observed  that  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers  seemed  to  be  evacuated,  yei,  as  he  had 
no  intelligence  from  the  camp^  remained  all  that 
day  in  suspense.  Even  after  he  had  received 
information  of  what  had  passed,  of  the  various 
events  of  the  action,  and  of  the  consul's  death, 
and  found,  that  he  was  from  thenceforward  to 
depend  on  Octavius  for  support  and  co-operation 
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in  the  war,  being  greatly  alarmed  by  the  neglect 
which  this  young  man  had  shown  in  not  joining 
him  the  moment  the  communication  between 
tbrai  was  open ;  and  not  being  in  condition  to 
act  alone,  having  neither  cavalry  nor  baggaco- 
horses,  and  the  troops  being  greatly  reduclidi  oy 
the  hardships  they  had  suffer^,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  macdve  while  the  enemy  continued 
their  retreat  undisturbed.^ 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  Dedmus 
Brutus,  being  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bononia  to 
concert  the  future  operations  of  the  war,  he 
learned,  on  his  way,  that  this  consul  was  dead 
of  his  wounds. 

By  these  delays,  Antony  had  got  two  days 
march  a-head,  and,  without  halting,  reached  the 
fens  of  Sabatta  on  the  coast  of  Liguria.  Here 
the  country  being  of  difficult  access  he  thought 
himself  secure,  and  made  a  halt,  to  consider  of 
his  future  operations.  At  the  same  time  Venti- 
dius,  who,  upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
friend  at  Mutina,  had  passed  the  Apennines  by 
hasty  marches^  followed  and  joined  him  at  this 
place.3 

In  the  first  accounts  of  Antony's  defeat  that 
were  carried  to  Rome,  it  was  reported,  that  his 
army  had  been  entirely  routed ;  that  he  himself 
had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  only  a 
few  broken  remains  of  his  infimtry  unarmed; 
and  (hat  to  recruit  his  numbers,  he  had  broken 
open  the  work-houses,  and  set  loose  and  enlisted 
the  slaves.* 

Upon  these  representations  the  senate  were* 
ffreatly  elated ;  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
9ie  people,  ordered  a  feast  of  thanksgiving,  which 
was  to  last  for  sixty  days,  and  renewed  the  pro- 
clamation in  which  Antony,  and  all  who  nad 
served  under  his  command,  were  declared  to  have 
forfeited  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  to  be  ene- 
mies of  their  country  .4 

The  commonwealth  being  deprived  of  its  legal 
head  by  the  death  of  both  the  consuls,  Dedmus 
Brutus,  as  next  in  succession,  according  to  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  for  the  en- 
suing year,  became  the  prindpal  object  of  con- 
sideration with  the  senate;  and  being  supposed 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
republic,  was  the  person  on  whom  they  chiefly 
relied  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  The  sena- 
tors, aooordinffly.  seemed  to  drop  at  once  the 
high  regard  whicn  they  had  hitherto  paid  to  Oc- 
tavius,  and  overlooking  his  pretensions  and  his 
influence  over  the  army,  gave  to  Brutus  the 
command  of  all  their  forces^  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  Gaul. 

Thus  ended  the  connexion  of  the  younff  Cs- 
sar  with  the  friends  of  the  republic,^-an  affiance 
which  had,  on  both  sides,  probably  lieen  equally 
insincere.  The  youn^  man,  pretending  to  have 
his  eyes  opened  by  this  conduct  of  the  senate, 
and  supposing  that  the  party  of  Antony  was  less 
hostile  to  himself  than  that  which  had  now 
gained  the  ascendant  in  the  commonwealth  he 
slighted  the  instructions  which  were  sent  to  him 
to  take  his  orders  from  Brutus,  retained  the  com- 
mand not  only  of  the  troops  which  had  followed 
his  own  standard,  but  the  comnmnd  likewise  of 
a  legion  which  had  been  raised  for  the  republic 


by  Pansa.*  He  refused  to  OKtpente  with  Ded- 
mus Brutus  in  pursuing  the  late  victory  against 
Antony,  and  had  influence  enpugh  with  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  the  army,  paiticukrly  with  the 
fourth  legion  and  the  Mama,  to  hinder  their 
obeying  the  orders  they  had  received  firom 
Rome.* 

In  this  manner,  as  the  respect  which  was  paid 
to  Octavius  by  the  senate  vanished  with  the  oc- 
casion which  they  had  for  his  services ;  so  all  the 
professions  he  made  of  concern  for  the  republic, 
and  of  zeal  for  its  restoration,  disappeareo,  with 
the  interest  which  led  him  to  make  those  profes- 
sions. And  Decimus  Brutus^  the  person  now 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  as  consul-elect,  and 
head  of  the  republic,  for  whose  reUef  Octavius 
afiected  to  have  assembled  his  forces^  was  left  by 
him  to  finish  the  remains  of  the  war  aninst 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as  had  any 
decree  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public 

Dedmus  Brutus,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had 
a  military  chest  of  forty  thousand  sesteitia,  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds;  but 
the  whole  was  now  expended,  and  his  own  credit 
likewise  exhausted.  He  was,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, ill  supported  at  Rome,  all  motions  made  in 
his  favour  being  opposed  by  the  party  of  Octavius, 
as  weU  as  by  that  of  Antony.  The  troops  that 
adhered  to  mm  amounted  to  seven  legions;  these 
he  subsisted  by  such  resources  as  he  himself 
could  command.  He  advanced  to  Dortona  oa 
the  fourth  of  May  i'  and  from  thence  continuing 
his  march  till  within  thirty  miles  of  the  enemy, 
he  recdved  intelligence,  that  Antony,  in  a  speech 
to  his  army,  had  declared  his  intention  to  pass 
the  Alps,  and  to  cast  himself  entirely  on  the 
friendship  of  Lepidua,  in  whose  disposition  he 
professed  to  have  great  confidence ;  that  this  pro- 
posal being  disagreeable  to  the  army,  they  had 
declared  their  resolution  to  remain  in  Italy,  and 
exclaimed.  That  there  they  would  conquer  or 
perish ;  that  Antony  had  been  disconcerted  by 
this  declaration,  and  had  continued  a  whole  day 
undetermined  as  to  his  future  operations;  but 
in  order  to  conform  himself  to  the  inclination 
of  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  his  footing 
in  Italy,  he  was  about  to  surprise  Pollentia,  a 
fortifiea  place  on  the  Tenarus,  and  had  de- 
tached Trebellius  with  a  body  of  cavalry  for  this 
purpose. 

Decimus  Brutus,  upon  this  intelligence,  sent 
forward  three  cohorts  to  prevent  the  design  on 
Pollentia;  and  these  having  effected  their  march 
in  time  to  secure  the  place,  the  enemy,  by  thb 
disappointment,  notwithstanding  their  late  reso- 
lution to  remain  in  Italy,  were  under  a  necessity 
of  passing  the  Alps.^  They  undertook  this  dim- 
cult  march  so  ill  provided  with  eveir  necessary, 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  had  no  subsist- 
ence but  what  was  found  on  the  route,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vrild  herbs,  fruits,  and  animals  not 
commonly  used  for  human  food;  but  Antony 
himself  discovered  a  patience  and  a  force  of 
mind  which  no  man,  judging  by  his  usual  way 
of  life,  could  have  expected  from  him;  and,  by 
his  own  example,  supported  the  spirits  of  his  men 
through  the  greatest  distresses.^ 
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LepidfUj  in  conBequence  of  the  senate's  instroo- 
tions,  or  of  his  own  desire  to  be  at  hand  to  take 
such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  war  in  Italj 
might  require,  had  discontinued  the  march  of  his 
army  into  Spain,  and  returning  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne,  had  pesseid  the  Rhone  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Soane ;  and  now,  hearing  of 
Antony's  march,  descended  on  the  left  of  these 
rivers,  and  took  a  situation  to  intercept  him,  not 
far  from  the  coast  at  the  Forum  Vocontium,  on 
a  small  river  called  the  Argenteum,  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  sea  at  Forum  Julii.io 

In  the  mean  time  Antony  had  passed  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  arrived  with  the  first 
division  of  his  army  at  Forum  Julii,  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  the  station  of  Lepidus.  Ven- 
tidius  havinf  followed  about  two  days'  march  in 
the  rear  of  Antony,  and  having  asain  joined  him 
at  this  place,  their  forces  oonsi^eu"  of  the  second 
legion  entire,  with  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
but  without  anps;  the  broken  remains  of  many 
lemons,  together  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  of  which, 
this  part  of  the  army  having  suffered  least  in  the 
late  action,  Antony  had  stiUa  considerable  force. 
But  in  this  position  many  deserted  from  lum,  and 
his  numbers  were  daily  mminishing ;  Silanus  and 
Culeo,  two  officers  of  rank,  were  among  the  de- 
serters. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May,  when  Lepidus  gave  to  Cicero  the 
strongest  assurancesi^  of  zeal  for  the  common- 
wealth. Plancus,  at  the  same  time,  had  taken 
post  on  the  Isere,'  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  that 
river,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Decimus  Bru- 
tus, whom  he  expected  to  join  him  by  the  most 
ordinary  passage  of  the  Alps  i^*  bat  while  he  laj 
in  this  position  he  received  a  message  from  Lepi- 
dus, intorming  him  of  Antony's  approach,  and 
expressing  great  distrust  of  many  m  his  own 
army,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  join 
the  enemy.  Upon  these  representatbns,  Plan- 
cus marched  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  as  appears 
from  his  despatches  to  Rome  of  this  date,  expect- 
ed to  join  Lepidus  in  eight  days,  and  hopea,  by 
his  presence,  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army, 
which  began  to  be  questioned.  He  wrote,  with 
great  confidence,  of  the  zeal  and  affection  of  his 
own  troops,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  him- 
self unsupported  by  any  other  force,  should  be 
able  to  overwhelm,  as  he  expresses  himself,  the 
broken  forces  of  Antony,  thoujgh  joined  by  the 
followers  of  that  muleteer  Ventulius.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus  remaining  in  sight  of  each  other,  fre- 
quent mesjsa^es  passed  between  the  leaders ;  and 
as  no  hostilities  were  committed,  the  soldiers  con- 
versed freely  together,  though  without  any  ap- 
Earent  effect^  Lepidus  still  professed  to  govern 
imself  b^  the  orders  of  the  senate,  and  to  employ 
his  army  in  support  of  the  commonwealth,  cut 
while  he  preserved  these  appearances,  he  sent  an 
order  to  countermand  the  junction  of  Plancus ; 
and  having  convened  his  own  arm^r,  as  usual, 
around  the  platform,"  from  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  harangue  the  troops^  he  addressed 


10  Frejus.  11  Cioer.  ad  Familiar.  lib.  x.  ep.  17. 
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them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  lepeatod  hii  nio- 
fessions  of  dtkty  to  the  republic,  and  urged  a 
vigorous  exertion  in  the  war.  It  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared to  what  point  these  professions  were  tend- 
ing, when  he  was  answered  with  exclamation^ 
which  he  probably  expected,  from  some  leading 
persons  among  the  soldiers,  in  which  they  de- 
clared the  wishes  of  the  army  for  peace.  Two 
Roman  consuls,  they  said,  had  been  already  ' 
killed  in  this  unnatural  quarrel.  The  best  blood 
of  the  republic  had  been  spilt,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  declared  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try; that  it  was  time  to  sheath  the  sword;  "for 
our  parts,"  they  said,  "we  are  determined  thai 
our  arms,  from  henceforward,  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed on  either  mde,"^  From  this  audience  the 
army  of  Lepidus  proceeded  to  invite  Antony  into 
theb  camp,  and  presenting  him  to  their  general 
as  a  friend,  terminated  the  war  between  them  by 
a  coalition,  in  appearance  forced  upon  Lepidus, 
hot  probably  previously  concerted  with  himself. 

Antony  was  now  joined  with  Lepidus  in  the 
commana  of  the  army  which  had  come  to  oppose 
him,  and  by  his  popularity,  or  superior  ability, 
soon  ffot  the  asoenoant  of  his  colleague.  He  found 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  his  late  defeat,  three  le- 
gions that  had  joined  him  under  Ventidius,  and 
seven  of  which  tbe  army  of  Lepidus  coii8isted.>* 

Plancu8^  bemg  still  upon  his  march,  persisted 
in  his  intention  to  join  Lepidus  notwithstanding 
he  had  received  an  order  or  instruction  from  him- 
self to  the  contrary ;  but  having,  at  last,  received 
positive  information  of  his  defection,  and  con- 
sidering the  dangler  to  which  he  himself  must  be 
exposed  with  an  inferior  force  against  two  armies 
umted,  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  Isere,  and 
sent  pressing  instances  to  hasten  the  march  of 
Decimus  Brutus,  and  of  other  suooours  from 
Italy" 

Lepidus,  even  afVer  the  reception  of  Antony 
into  his  camp,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  solemn 
declaration,  still  asserting  his  affection  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  representing  the  late  change  of 
his  measures  as  the  effect  of  necessity  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  troops,  who,  in  a  mutinous 
manner,  refused  to  make  war  on  their  fellow- 
citizens.  While  he  made  these  professions,  he 
recommended  to  the  senate  the  example  of  the 
army,  exhorted  them  to  drop  all  private  animosi- 
ties, to  make  the  public  good  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  not  to  treat  as  a  crime,  the  humane 
and  merciful  disposition  which  fellow-dtizens 
had  exercised  towards  each  other.^ 

At  the  same  time  despatches  arrived  from 
Plancus  and  Decimus  Brutu^  both  treating  the 
pretended  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Gaul  as  a 
mere  artifice  of  their  general  to  conceal  his  own 
defection.'^  The  city  was  crcatly  alarmed,  even 
the  populace,  affecting  a  zeal  for  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  demolished  the  statues  which  had  been 
lately  erected  to  Lepidus.  The  senatonL  incensed 
not  only  at  his  treachery,  but  at  the  false  profes- 
sions with  which  he  presumed  to  address  them 
on  the  subject,  proceeded  to  declare  him  a  public 
enemy,  and  resolved,  that  all  his  adherents,  who 
did  not  return  to  their  duty  before  the  first  oi 
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September,  should  be  involved  in  the  tame  sen- 
tence. Private  instructbns  were  sent,  at  the 
same  time,  to  Marcus  Brutus,  and  to  Caius  Cas- 
aius,  urgine  them  to  hasten  the  march  of  their 
forces  for  tne  defence  of  the  capita].i 

During  these  transactions,  Octavius  remained 
inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  The  demise 
of  the  two  consuls  opened  a  new  scene  to  his 
ambition.  Tliis  event  came  so  opportunely  for 
his  purpose,  and  his  own  character  for  intrigue 
was  so  much  established,  that  he  was  suspected 
of  having  had  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
death  of  those  officers.  It  was  said,  that  he  em- 
ployed some  emissaries  to  despatch  Hirtiusin  the 
neat  of  battle ;  and  that  Pansa's  wound,  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he  suborned  the  person  who  dressed 
it,  to  render  it  so  by  an  injection  of  poison.  A 
surgeon  named  Glyco  was  actually  taken  into 
custody  on  this  account;  the  suspicion  remained 
against  Octavius  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  even  made  a  part  in  the  grievous  reproaches 
with  which  his  memory  continued  to  be  loaded 
after  his  dcath.^  It  was  rejected,  however,  at 
the  time,  even  by  Marcus  Brutus,  who  warmly 
interceded  with  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Qlyco,  as  a 
person  who  was  himself  a  great  sufferer  by 
t>ansa's  death,  and  who  bore  such  a  reputation 
for  probity  as  ought  to  have  secured  him  against 
this  imputation.'  The  testimony  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  given  in  favour  of  Octavius,  must, 
no  doubt,  be  admitted  as  of  the  greatest  authority, 
and  may  be  allowed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  re- 
move the  whole  suspicion. 

Octavius  himself  gave  out,  that  Pansa,  when 
dying  of  his  wounds,  desired  to  see  him  in  pri- 
vate, gave  him  a  view  of  the  state  of  parties,  and 
advised  him  no  longer  to  remain  the  tool  of  those 
who  meant  only  to  demolish  the  party  of  Ciesar, 
in  order  that  they  themselves  might  rise  on  its 
ruins.  But  from  the  detail  of  what  passed  in  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  Mutina  and  the 
death  of  Pansa,  of  which  Decimus  Brutus  sent 
an  account  to  Cicero,  it  does  not  appear  that  Oc- 
tavius could  have  seen  Pansa.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  pretended  advice  of  the  dying  con- 
sul was  fabricated  aflerwards,  to  justify  the  part 
which  Octavius  took  against  the  senate.^  The 
supposed  admonition  of  Pansa,  at  any  rate,  was 
probably  not  necessary  to  dissuade  Octavius  from 
continuing  to  support  the  republic  longer  than 
his  own  interest  required.  This  was  the  great 
rule  of  his  conduct,  and  if,  until  that  hour,  he 
continued  to  believe,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
raise  him  on  the  ruin  of  Antony's  party,  in  order 
that  he  might  become  their  own  master  and 
sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  he  fancied  surely 
what  was  not  probable,  and  what  they  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  their  intention.  The  restoration  of 
the  republican  government,  and  of  the  senate's 
authonty,  implied,  that  individuals  were  to  be 
satisfied  with  receiving  the  honours  of  the  re- 
public in  their  turn ;  and  with  this  prospect,  Oc- 
tavius himself  affected  to  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  it 
suited  with  the  state  of  his  fortunes^  to  act  the 
part  of  a  republican. 

The  conmionwealth  undoubtedly  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the   two  consuls. 


Though  tndned  up  under  Cesar,  and  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  remanable  share  of  political  virtue, 
they  were  men  probably  of  modeimte  ambitioii, 
tenacious  of  the  dignities  to  which  they  them- 
selves and  every  tne  citizen  might  aspire,  but  not 
covetous  of  more.  They  were  likely,  tbeiefiom, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  civil  establishment  of  their 
country,  and  by  the  dignity  of  their  chamcters, 
to  overawe  the  more  desperate  adventurers,  whose 
views  and  successes  were  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  had  lived 
eron  with  such  abilities  as  the^  possessed,  they 
might  have  kept  Lepidus  withm  the  bounds  of 
his  duty,  they  might  have  prevented  Antony  from 
recovering  the  defeat  which  he  had  lately  received 
at  Mutina,  and  obliged  Octavius,  if  not  to  diop 
his  ambitious  designs,  at  least  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  them  to  a  more  distant  period.  But,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  these  magistraten,  it 
became  evident,  that  this  youn^  man  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  situation  and  with  his  party,  he 
not  only  kept  at  a  distance  from  Decimus  Brutus, 
but  seemed  determined  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  fiirther  operations  of  the  campaign.  The 
prisoners  that  were  in  his  hands  he  treated  as 
friends,  and  by  suflerinj^  them,  without  any  ex- 
change or  ransom,  to  join  their  own  army,  gave 
hopes  that  he  was  ready  to  treat  on  reasonable 
terms  of  a  reconciliation  with  their  generaL  He, 
at  the  same  time,  took  steps  with  the  senate  that 
seemed  to  prognosticate  a  rupture,  made  applica- 
tion for  a  triumph,  in  which  neither  his  age,  his 
rank,  nor  his  share  in  the  late  action,  or  in  the 
victory  obtained  over  Antony,  in  any  degree  sup- 
ported him ;  and  having  fiiiled  in  this  attempt, 
ne  declared  his  intention  to  sue  for  the  office  of 
consul. 

Octavius,  when  he  oflered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulate,  according  to  Dion  Cassias, 
affected  to  insist  that  Cicero^  should  be  associated 
with  him  in  the  office,^  and  should  take  the  whole 
administration  on  himselC  For  his  own  part,  he 
said,  that,  in  this  association,  he  aspired  only  to 
the  title  of  magistrate ;  that  all  the  world  must 
know,  the  whole  authority  of  government,  and 
all  the  glory  to  be  reaped  in  the  public  service 
would  redound  to  his  colleague ;  that,  in  this  re- 
quest, and  in  that  he  had  made  for  a  triumph, 
he  had  no  object  but  to  gain  a  situation  in  which 
he  might  lay  down  his  arms  with  honour,  as 
having  such  a  public  attestation  in  behalf  of  his 
services.^ 

Cicero,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  same 
historian,  fell  into  tne  snare  that  was  laid  for  him 
by  this  artful  boy,  supported  his  pretensions,  and 
was  wiUinj|r  to  become  the  colleague  and  the  tutor 
of  this  reviving  Cssar. 

Octavius  afterwards  boasted  of  the  artifice  he 
had  employed  in  this  piece  of  flattery  to  Cicero^ 
as  the  only  means  he  had  left,  at  that  time,  to  se- 
cure the  continuance  of  his  military  command.^ 
But  the  senators,  and  the  partizans  of  the  conspi- 
rators, in  particular,  were  greatly  exasperated. 
The  proposition  appeared  so  strange,  that  no  tri- 
bune, no  person  in  any  office,  not  even  any  private 
citizen,  could  be  found  to  move  it*    The  ani- 
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nuMilj  of  CiooK)  to  Antoay  had  alimdj,  tbejr 
thought,  carried  him  too  fior  in  lupportuig  the 
prateiudona  of  this  aspiring  youn^  man.  If  he 
should  pfendl  on  the  present  occasion,  all  that  the 
senate  nad  hitherto  dbne  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tion would  be  firoitless.  A  person,  who  presumed 
to  claim  the  office  of  consul  at  an  ase  so  impro- 
per, and  so  fiur  short  of  that  which  Uie  law  pre- 
scribed, was  likely,  when  possessed  of  this  power, 
to  set  no  bounds  to  his  usurpations.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  elude  his  requisition,  they  were 
obliged  to  defer  the  elections,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  appointed  ten  commiasbnera  under  pretence 
of  inqmrin^  into  the  abuses  committed  in  Anto- 
ny's administration,  and  of  distributing  to  the 
army  the  gratuities,  and  of  executing  the  settle- 
ments devised  for  their  late  services,  but  probably 
with  a  real  intention  to  vest  these  commissionera 
with  the  chief  direction  of  affidrs,  until  it  could 
be  determined  who  should  succeed  in  the  office 
of  consul,  and  who  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  safety  of  the  republic  The  peitizans  of 
the  commonwealth  were  now,  in  appearance, 
superior  to  their  enemies,  but  fiir  tram  being 
secure  in  possession  of  the  superiority  they  had 
gained.i> 

The  senate,  in  order  to  exclude  Octavius  from 
this  commission,  without  giving  him  any  particu- 
lar reason  to  complain  of  their  partiality,  at  the 
same  time  left  out  Decimus  Brutus;  and  by  this 
equal  exduoon  c£  penons  at  the  hnd  of  armies 
from  the  management  of  affairs,  in  which  the 
armies  were  so  much  concerned,  they  enabled 
Octavius  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  with  dis- 
trust of  the  civil  power,  and  to  state  the  interests 
of  the  civil  and  military  fiictions  as  in  opposition 
to  each  other."  He  no  longer,  therefore,  dis- 
guised his  aversion  to  the  senate;  complained, 
that  they  treated  him  disrespectfully,  called  him 
a  boy,  who  must  be  amused,'^  decked  out  with 
honours,  and  afterwards  destifoyed.>'  "  I  am  ex- 
cluded," he  said,  **  from  the  present  commissbn, 
not  from  any  distrust  in  me,  but  from  the  same 
motive  from  which  Decimus  Brutus  is  also  ex- 
cluded, a  general  distrust  of  every  pemn  who  is 
likely  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  army ;  and, 
from  these  exclusions^  it  is  evident  what  they  in- 
tend with  respect  to  the  clahns  of  the  veterans, 
and  vdth  respect  to  their  expectations  of  a  just 
reward  for  their  servioes."!^ 

Upon  the  junction  of  Antonj  with  Lepidus, 
the  senate  felt  the  necessity  of  paying  a  little 
more  attention  than  they  had  lately  done  to  the 
mterest  of  Octavius.  Instead  of  appointing  him 
to  act  under  Decimus  Brutus,  as  they  at  first  in- 
tended, they  joined  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and  in  this  new  situation  required  him  to 
co-operate  in  defending  Italy  against  the  united 
forces  of  Antony  and  Lepidus. 

Octavius  instantly  communicated  to  the  army 
these  orders  of  the  senate,  with  insinuations  of 
the  hardships  which  they  were  now  to  undeigo 
on  being  sent  on  a  fresh  service,  before  they  had 
received  the  rewards  which  were  promised  and 
due  to  them  for  the  former;  and  he  proposed,  that 


10  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 

11  Cioer.  ad  Familiar,  lib.  xi.  ep  90. 
19  ibid.  ep.  91. 

13  Laadandum  adoteaoentem,  omandom«  toUendam. 
->This  last  word  it  ambifuoui.  Tbii  Mying  was  im* 
puu*d  to  Cicero,  but  is  peremptorily  denied. 

14  Bueton.  in  OcUvio,c  12. 


they  should  send  deputies  to  the  sanata  with  pi«» 
per  representations  on  this  subject 

A  number  of  centurions  were  accordingly  i0>*^ 
lected  to  cany  the  mandate  of  the  army  to  Rome, 
As  the^r  delivered  their  message  in  the  name  of 
the  legiond^  without  any  mention  of  Octavius^ 
this  was  thought  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  the  troops,  without  consult- 
ing their  leader;  and  the  senate  accordingly  sent 
a  commissbn  for  this  purpose, .  with  the  hopes 
that  they  might  be  able  to  detach  the  whole 
army  from  their  general,  or  that  at  least  they 
might  be  able  to  engage,  in  their  own  cause, 
those  legions  in  particular,^  who  had  deserted 
from  Antony,  witn  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
commonwealth. 

Octavius,  to  counteract  this  design  before  the 
oommissionerB  empfoved  in  the  execuUon  of  it 
arrived,  drew  forth  his  army,  and  in  a  speech 
complained  of  this  and  of  the  former  injuries  he 
had  received  from  the  senate :  "  Their  intention," 
he  said,  **  is  to  cut  off  separately  aU  the  leaden 
of  Cssar's  party.  When  they  have  accomplished 
this  purpose,  the  army  too  must  fall  at  their  feet.>* 
They  will  recall  the  grants  of  land  which  have 
been  made  to  you,  and  will  deprive  you  of  the 
just  reward  of  all  your  &ithful  services.  They 
charge  me  with  ambition ;  but  what  evidence  is 
there  of  my  ambition  ?  Have  I  not  declined  the 
dignity  of  oretor,  when  you  offered  to  procure  it 
for  me? — My  motive  is  not  ambition,  but  the 
love  of  my  country ;  and  for  this  1  am  willing  to 
run  any  hazard  to  which  I  myself  may  be  ex- 
posed;  but  cannot  endure,  upon  any  account^ 
that  you  should  be  stripped  of^what  you  have  so 
dearly  bought  by  your  services  in  the  public 
cause.  It  IS  now  become  evident,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  the  most  dangerous  powen  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  the  rewards  to  which  you  are  so 
justly  entitled^  it  is  necessary  that  your  friends 
should  be  raised  to  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  the  capacity  of  consul  1  shall  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  your  merits ;  to  punish  the  mur* 
deren  of  my  fatner,  to  be  revenged  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  at  last  to  bring  these  unhappy  domestio 
dissensions  to  an  end."  ^ 

This  harangue  was  returned  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy,  and  a  second  deputation,  to  bo 
escorted  by  four  hundred  men,  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed from  the  army,  demanding  the  consulat« 
for  their  general.  The  officen  employed  m  this 
service  were  repeatedly  admitted  to  audiences  in 
the  senate.!'  In  answer  to  the  objections  which 
were  drawn  from  the  defects  of  their  general's 
ace  and  title,  they  uiged  former  precedents ;  that 
of  Sdpio^  of  Dolabella,  and  the  special  act  rriating 
to  Octavius  himself,  in  whose  favour  ten  yean 
of  the  legal  age  were  already  dispensed  with. 
One  of  the  officers,  in  this  singular  deputation, 
while  the  senate  proposed  a  delay  in  order  to  d^ 
liberate  on  the  matter,  is  said  to  have  shown  the 
hilt  of  his  dagger ;  and  some  one  of  the  party  who 
escorted  the  deputies,  in  resuming  his  arms  at  the 
door  of  the  senate-house,  was  heard  to  say,  in 
girding  the  belt  of  his  sword,  J/you  vUl  noteou' 
fer  the  consulate  on  Octavius^  this  thalL  To 
these  menacing  insinuations,  Cicero^  who  had 
jokes  imputed  to  him,  on  occasions  that  were 
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eqjiuJly  serioof  to  faimielf  tnd  to  the  repoblic,  is 
— ^  *-  have  replied,  iVay,  if  you  pray  in  that 
fife,  ytm  tDiU  surely  be  heard. 


language, 
While  I 


I  the  senate  delayed  ffiving  woj  direct 
answer  to  this  military  deiiianc(  they  a^dn  sent 
a  depatation  of  their  own  members  with  monej 
to  be  disteibated  to  the  legions,  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  divert  them  from  the  project  which 
they  had  formed  in  &Tour  of  their  general  Bat 
Octevius  being  secretly  apnrised  that  a  smn  of 
money  was  sent  to  corrupt  nis  army,  and  observ- 
ing that  the  soldiers  were  impatient  at  havinff  no 
immediate  return  to  their  own  message,  chose 
not  to  await  the  trial  of  thb  dangerous  experi- 
ment separated  the  legions  into  two  colunuia, 
marched  directly  to  Rome ;  and  on  his  way  beine 
met  by  the  deputies  of  the  senate,  he  commanded 
them,  at  their  peril,  not  to  approach  the  army,  or 
to  interrupt  ite  march. 

Upon  the  news  of  his  approach,  the  city  was 
thrown  into  great  consternation.  The  senate, 
believing  they  had  erred  in  offering  too  little 
money  to  the  troops,  ordered  the  former  bounty 
to  be  doubled.!  They  resolved  that  Octavius 
should  be  admitted  to  the  consulate ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cassius,  that  he  should  have  the 
title  and  ensigns  of  consul,  but  without  the  actual 
power ;  that  be  should  have  a  place  in  the  senate 
amonff  those  who  had  been  consuls;  that  he 
should  be  pnetor  at  the  first  elections,  and  con- 
sul at  the  following.  3  And  thus  having  done 
enoufh  to  show  their  fears,  but  not  to  disarm,  or 
to  luU  the  ambition  of  this  presumptuous  young 
man,  they  sent  new  deputies,  with  every  symp- 
tom of  trepidation  and  alarm,  to  intimate  these 
resolutions. 

Soon  after  this  deputation  from  the  senate  was 
despatohed,  two  ledons,  lately  traneiported  from 
Africa,  and  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
having  arrived  at  the  gates,  the  senators,  with 
their  party  among  the  people,  resumed  their 
courage :  they  were  even  diBposed  to  recall  their 
late  concessions,  and  began  to  exclaim,  that  it 
were  better  to  perish  in  defending  their  Ubertiea, 
than,  without  any  struggle,  to  fall  a  prey  to  their 
enemies.  Persons  of  every  description  assumed 
the  military  dress,  and  ran  to  their  arms. 

There  were  now  at  Rome  three  legions,  with 
a  thousand  horse;  one  legion  having  been  left 
there  by  Pansa  when  he  marched  fowards  Graul. 
These  troops  were  posted  on  the  side  from  which 
the  enemy  was  expected,  on  the  Janiculum  and 
the  bridge  which  led  from  thence  to  the  city. 
Gklleys  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  Ostu^ 
to  convey  the  public  treasure  beyond  the  sea,  in 
case  it  should  become  necessary  to  take  this  mesr 
sure  to  save  it :  and  it  was  determined  to  seize 
the  mother  and  sister  of  Octavius,'  who  were 
then  supposed  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  detain  them 
as  hostages.  But  this  intention  .was  frustrated 
by  the  timely  escape  of  these  women,  who,  appre- 
liending  some  danger,  had  already  withdrawn 
from  tl^  city.  Their  flight,  or  the  eariy  precau- 
tion which  they  themselves,  or  their  Mends,  had 
taken  in  this  matter,  was  considered  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  bng  premeditated  design  on  the  part 
of  Octavius. 

Under  this  impression,  and  that  of  the  supe- 


rior foree  with  which  it  was  known  Octm^us 
was  prepared  to  assail  them,  the  senaton  again 
lost  hopes  of  being  able  to  resist;  but  they  fbi- 
tered  themselves,  that  the  resolution  they  had 
taken  to  defend  the  city,  would  not  be  known  in 
time  to  jprevent  their  first  message  to^  the  army 
froiKk  bemg  delivered.  Their  conoessiona  were 
accordingly  published  among  the  troops ;  but  ap- 
pearing to  be  forced,  were  received  with  contempt, 
and  served  only  to  encourage  the  presumption  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  hasten  their  march.  As  the 
army  drew  near  to  the  dty,  all  the  ^preaches 
were  deserted  by  those  who  had  been  placed  to 
defend  them,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Octa* 
yius  passed  to  the  Mons  Gluirin&s,  without  be- 
ing met  by  any  person  in  the  quality  either  of 
fnend  or  of  enemy.  But,  after  a  uttle  pause,  num- 
bers of  his  own  party  among  the  people  having 
gone  forth  to  receive  him,  the  streeto  were  in- 
stantly crowded  with  perK»ns  of  all  ranks,  who 
hastened  to  pay  their  courts 

Octavius  having  halted  his  army  during  the 
night  in  the  first  streets  which  they  entered;  on 
the  following  day,  with  a  proper  escort,  and 
amidst  the  shouto  and  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, took  possession  of  the  forum.  The  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  him,  at  the 
same  time  left  their  stotiona,  and  made  an  offpjr  <^ 
their  services.  Comutus,  one  of  the  offioen  who 
commanded  those  troops,  having  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  |>revent  this  defection,  killed  himself. 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  desired  a  conference  with 
his  young  friend ;  but  vrhen  he  seemed  to  pre- 
sume on  his  former  connection,  was  coldly  an- 
swered, that  he  hftd  been  slow  in  his  present 
advances.  * 

In  the  following  night  a  rumour  was  spread, 
that  the  Martia  and  the  fourth  legion,  which 
made  a  part  m  the  army  of  Octavius,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  particulariy  attached  to  the  senate 
on  account  of  the  late  honorary  decrees  which 
had  passed  in  their  &vour,  had  declared  against 
the  violent  measures  of  their  leader;  that  the^ 
offered  to  protect  the  senate  and  peo{^  in  their 
legal  assemblies,  and  in  any  rraolutions  they 
should  form  on  the  present  state  of  the  republic. 
Numbere  of  senaton  believed  this  report,  and 
were  about  to  resume  theb  meetings.  Cnasus, 
one  of  the  pnstors,  set  out  for  the  Picenum,  where 
he  had  considerable  influence,  in  order  to  assemble 
what  forces  he  could  raise  to  secure  the  success 
of  this  design ;  but  before  morning  this  report 
was  known  to  be  groundless,  and  all  orden  of 
men  returned  to  their  former  dejection  and  sub- 
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At  break  of  da^  Octavius  removed  the  army 
from  the  streete  of  Rome  into  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  He  did  not  suffer  any  acta  of  cruelty  to  be 
committed,  or  make  any  in(juiry  after  those  who 
had  been  forward  in  opposing  his  cbiims.  lie 
affected  the  clemency  of  his  late  uncle ;  but  Uke 
him  too,  without  any  scruple,  laid  his  hands  on 
the  public  treasure^  made  a  distribution  to  the 
army  of  the  sums  which  had  been  first  decreed  to 
them ;  and  engaged  for  himself,  soon  after,  to  add 
from  his  own  estate  what  had  been  successively 
promised.  Having  ordered  that  the  election 
of  consuls  should  immediately  prooeed,  he  with- 
drew with  the  army,  affecting  to  leave  the  people 
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to  a  free  choice.  And  being  himself  elected, 
together  with  CL  Pedius,  whom,  without  anv 
mention  of  Cicero,  he  had  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  he  returned  in  solemn  procession  to 
offer  the  sacriiices  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
entered  on  his  office  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, the  day  oefore  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth year.* 

On  this  occasion  the  young  Cssar,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  consul,  made  a  s}X3ech  to  the  troops, 
acknowledging  their  services;  but  avoided  im- 
puting to  dieir  interposition  the  honours  which 
ne  had  recently  obtained  in  the  city.  For  these 
honours  he  returned  his  thanks  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  These  he 
accosted  as  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire;  and 
was  answered  by  an  alected  beUef  of  bis  sin- 
cerity. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  servility  with  which  so 
many  honours  had  been  decreed  to  Julius  Caesar, 
it  was  enacted,  that  Octavius  should  for  ever  take 
rank  of  every  consul,  and  the  command  of  every 
general,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army ;  that  he 
should  have  an  untimited  commission  to  levy 


troops,  and  to  employ  them  where  the  necessitiea 
of  the  state  miff  ht  require ;«  that  liis  adoption  into 
the  family  of  CcDsar  should  now  be  ratified  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  by  the  assembly  of  the  Cu- 
riap ;  a  form  which  the  laws  of  the  republic  re- 
quired in  every  such  case,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  formerly  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  An- 
tony ;  that  the  act  declaring  DolabelTa  an  enemy 
of  his  country  should  be  rejpealed,  and  an  inquest 
set  on  foot  for  the  trial  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Julius  CcBsar. 

In  consequence  of  this  establishment,  numbers 
were  cited,  and  upon  their  non-appearance  were 
condemned.  Among  these  were  Alarcus  Brutus 
and  Caius  Cassius.  In  giving  sentence  against 
them,  the  judges  affected  to  snow  their  bSlots ; 
and  a  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Silicius  Coronas, 
being  of  the  number,  likewise  held  up  his  ballot 
into  public  view ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  tide  of 
servility  and  adulation,  had  the  courage  to  acquit 
the  accused.  His  courage  for  the  present  passed 
without  animadversion,  but  he  was  reser\'ea,  with 
silent  resentment,  as  an  object  of  future  punish- 
ment^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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THE  republic,  of  which  Octavius  was  now, 
in  appearance,  the  legal  magistrate,  had  declared 
open  war  against  Antony  and  Lepldus ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  forces  of  De- 
cimus  Brutus  and  of  Plancus,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, had  advanced  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Iserc, 
but  had  been  obliged  again  to  retreat,  in  order  to 
avoid  coming  to  action  with  a  superior  enemy. 
It  was  consiaered,  therefore,  as  the  first  object  of 
the  consul  to  reinforce  that  army  ofthe  republic, 
and  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  senate  into  execu- 
tion a^nst  those  who  presumed  to  dispute  their 
authonty.  He  accordmgly  marched  from  the 
city  as  upon  this  design;  but  it  soon  after  ap- 
peared, that  he  had  teen  some  time  in  corres- 
pondence with  these  supposed  enemies  of  their 
country ;  that  he  intended  to  join  them  against 
the  senate,  and,  with  their  forces  united,  to  resist 
the  storm  which 'was  gathering  against  them  in 
the  east,  under  the  governors  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria. 

While  the  siege  of  Mutina  was  still  in  depend- 
ance,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  his  forces  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Epirus,  with  intention  to  pass 
into  Italy ;  but  having  received  a  report  that  Do- 
labella,'  tnen  in  the  province  of  Asia,  had  trans- 
ported a  body  of  men  from  thence  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus,^  and  that  he  seemed  to  intend  the 
invasion  of  Macedonia,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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for  the  defence  of  his  own  province ;  and  from 
thenceforward,  by  the  state  of  the  war  in  S3rTia . 
was  hindered,  during  some  time,  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  aifaira  ofthe  west. 

DolabelJa,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment 
to  the  gove^iment  of  Syria,  after  the  murder  of 
Trcbonius,  had  assembled  a  fleet  on  the  coast,  to 
accompany  the  march  of  his  army  by  land,  and 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  that  province  with 
Cassius.^  His  operations^  however,  began  in 
that  quarter  with  his  receiving  a  great  check  to 
his  hopes  in  the  defeat  of  his  fleet ;  his  galleys 
having  been  dispersed,  and  all  his  transports  ta- 
ken by  Lentulus,  who  had  served  under  Trebo- 
nius,  and  who  now  commanded  the  fleets  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  in  those  seas.^  Notwith- 
standing the  defeat  of  his  forces  at  sea,  he  advanced 
by  land  into  Cilicia;  and  while  his  antagonist  lay 
in  Palestine,  to  intercept  the  legions  tnat  were 
coming  to  join  him  from  Egypt,  ne  made  consi- 
tlerable  levies,  took  jKwscssion  of  Tarsus,  reduced 
the  party  which  Cassius  had  left  at  ^ga,  and 
proceeded  to  Antioch ;  but  finding  the  gates  of 
this  town  were  shut  against  him,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Laodicsa^  where  he  was  admitted  ; 
being  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place, 
he  again  assembled  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  in 
order  to  bring  his  supply  of  stores  wad  provisions 
by  sea.*^  Having  encamped  and  intrenched  his 
army  close  to  the  walls  of  Laodiciea,  he  threw 
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down  part  of  the  ramparts,  to  open  a  communi- 
cation oetween  his  camp  and  the  town.* 

Caasiufi,  having  intelligence  of  thia  progress 
made  by  Dolabella  in  Syria,  and  of  his  dispoai- 
tions  to  secure  Laodicca^  prepared  to  dislodge 
him  from  thence.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced 
to  Pallos,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
enemy's  station,  and  took  measures,  by  cutting 
off  his  supplies  both  by  sea  and  bv  land,  to  reduce 
him  by  uimine.  In  execution  of  this  design,  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  shipping  from  every  port 
of  the  coast,  extending  from  Rnodcs  to  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  found  that  most  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Asia  were  already  drained  by  his  enem^,  or 
were  unwilling  to  declare  themselves  for  cither 
party.  The  port  of  Sidon  was  the  first  that  fur- 
nished him  any  supply  of  vessels ;  but  the  officer 
who  commanckd  them  having  ventured  to  appear 
before  Laodicsa,  was  unabS  to  cope  wita  the 
navy  which  Dolabella  had  collected  from  his  late 
defeat;  and,  though  he  defended  himself  with 
great  obstinacy,  and  with  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  after  many  ships  were  simk  on  both 
sides,  suffered  a  ca[>ture  of  five  galleys  with  all 
their  crews.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  Cas- 
sius  was  soon  after  joined  by  squadrons  from 
Tyre,  Aradus,  and  even  from  Cyprus.  The  go- 
vernor of  this  island,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Cleo^tra,  his  sovereign,  who  had  assembled  her 
fleet  to  support  Dolabella,  ventured  to  change 
their  destination,  and  to  take  part  with  Cassius.^ 

With  this  accession  of  force,  Cassius  beins 
again  in  condition  to  block  up  the  harbour  of 
I^wdicsa,  presented  himself  for  this  purpose,  and 
two  engagements  followed ;  JLn  the  first  of  which 
the  advantage  was  doubtful ;  in  the  second,  the 
victory  declared  for  Cassius,  and  rendered  him 
master  of  the  coast.  Holding  his  enemy,  there- 
fore, blocked  up  by  sea,  he  continued  to  press 
upon  the  town  from  the  land,  and,  by  the  fifth  of 
June,  had  reduced  the  besieged  to  great  distress ; 
but  while  he  seemed  to  rely  entirely  on  the  effects 
of  this  circumstance,'  he  carried  on  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  garrison,  and,  on  a  day  con- 
certed with  the  officer  on  duty,  was  admitted  into 
the  place. 

£)k>label]a,  finding  that  the  town  was  delivered 
Qp^  chose  to  fall  by  the  sword  of  one  of  his  own 
men,  of  whom  he  requested  the  favour  to  save 
him,  by  this  last  act  of  duty,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  The  troops  who  had  served 
under  him  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  ri- 
val, and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  usual  in  ran^ng 
themselves  under  a  new  general.  Caissius  seized 
what  money  he  found  m  the  public  treasury, 
or  in  the  temples  at  Laodicosa,  laid  the  citizens 
under  a  heavy  contribution,  and  put  some  of 
those  who  had  been  most  forward  m  saving  his 
enemy  to  death.4 

Such  was  known,  some  time  before,  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  to  be  the  event  of  affairs  in  Asia ; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
they  being  supposed  to  have  twenty  legions  under 
their  command,  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
Eastern  emi)ire,  were  still  in  a  thriving  condition, 
when  Octavius,  soon  after  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  consul,  under  pretence  of  urging  the  war 
against  Aptony  and  Lepidus,  had  taken  his  de- 

1  Ciccr.  ad  Famil.  lib.  xii.  ep.  13. 

2  Appian.  do  Dell.  Civ.  lib  iii. 

3  Cicer.  ad  Fauiil.  lib.  xii.  ep.  13. 

4  Appian.de  BeU.  Civ.  Ub.  iu. 


parture  fVom  Rome,  leaving  hid  eoCeague,  Pedira^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  dty.    To  him  he  had 

S'ven  instructions  to  obtain,  as  of  his  own  accord, 
e  revocation  of  the  acts  by  which  Antony  and 
Lepidus  had  been  declared  public  enemies.  He 
incited  the  army,  at  the  same  tjine,  to  demand  a 
reconciliation  of  parties,  and  administered  an  oath 
to  them,  in  which  they  swore  not  to  draw  their 
swords  against  any  of  the  troops  who  had  ever 
served  under  Cssar.  As  Pedius  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  colleague  in  making  his  motion  in 
&vour  of  Antony  aed  Lepidus,  the  senate,  not 
knowing  how  far  it  might  be  agreeable  to  Octa- 
vius, referred  the  whole  matter  to  himself;  and, 
upon  his  having  signified  his  approbation,  pro- 
ceeded to  revoke  their  former  decree  of  attainaer> 
By  these  means  Octaviu^  without  appeaimff 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  change,  transferred 
the  imputation  of  treason  from  Antony  and  I^e- 
pidus  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  their  adhe- 
rents in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Caesar. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  parties  was  thus  trans- 
formed, Octavius  congratulated  the  senate  on  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward treated  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  as  friends, 
corresponded  with  them  on  the  subiect  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  invited  them,  witoout  loak  of 
time,  to  return  into  Italy. 

Under  pretence  of  this  revdutkin  in  the  00- 
vemment,  Plancus  withdrew  his  forces  from  Uie 
army  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  espoused  the  caose^ 
which  the  republic  itself,  under  the  authority  of 
the  consuls,  appeared  to  avow.  Pollio  likewise 
followed  this  example. 

In  consequence  of  these  separations,  Decimos 
Brutus  was  lefl  singly  to  withstand  the  force  of 
so  many  enemies  who  were  united,  and  now  sop- 
porfed  against  him  with  the  authority  of  the  state 
Itself.  lie  still  had  ten  legions,  of  winch  the 
four  with  which  he  had  defended  the  city  of  Mu- 
tina during  the  preceding  winter,  were  not  jet 
recovered  from  the  sufferings  of  that  service. 
With  tho  other  six,  being  raw  and  undisciplined 
troops,  he  did  not  think  nimself  m  condition  to 
continue  the  war  against  so  many  enemies ;  and 
he  determined,  therefore,  to  withdraw  by  lllvri- 
cum  into  Maanlonia,  and  to  join  himself  with 
the  forces  which  were  raised  for  the  republic  in 
that  province.  But  in  the  execution  of^  this  de- 
sign ne  found,  that  in  civil  wars  armies  are  not 
easily  retained  on  the  losing  side,  and  had  ocoi- 
sion  to  observe,  that  they  are  never  hearty  in 
hphalf  of  civil  institutions  against  a  professed  in- 
tention to  establish  military  government.  On 
pretence  of  the  hardships  of^the  proposed  march, 
ne  was  deserted  first  by  the  new  levies,  and  after- 
wards by  the  veterans,  with  all  the  irregulars, 
who,  except  a  few  Gauli«h  horse,  went  over  with 
their  colours  to  the  enemy.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, he,  under  the  deepest  impressionB  of 
despair,  allowed  as  many  as  chose  it  to  depart ; 
and  with  only  three  hundred  horsemen  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  set  out  for  the  Rhine,,  intending  to 
make  his  intended  retreat  through  Germany. 
But,  in  proiwrtion  as  difficulties  multiplied  on  his 
way,  the  Uttlc  troop  which  attended  him  greatly 
diminished ;  and  being  reiluced  to  ten,  he  ima- 
gined that,  with  so  few  in  his  com{iany,  he  might 
even  pass  through  Italy  undiscovered.     He  ac- 

5  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  zlvi.  e.  44. 
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cordingly  dugoSaed  bknaelt,  and  returned  to 
AquUeia;  but  being  there  seized,  though  un- 
known, as  a  suspicious  peraon,  and  bein^r  con- 
ducted to  an  officer  of  the  district  who  knew  him, 
he  was,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  put  to  death.' 

Thus,  while  all  the  military  powers  of  the  east 
were  assembled  under  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  with  a  professed  design  to  restore  the  re- 
public, those  of  the  west  were  emially  united  for 
a  contrary  purpose.  Antony  and  Lepidus  having 
passed  the  Alps,  descended  thePo,  and  advanced 
tcrwards  Mutina.  Octavius  being  already  in  that 
neighbourhood  with  his  army,  they  mot,  with 
five  legions  of  each  side,  on  the  opposite  hanks  of 
the  Lavinus,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their  late 
hostile  operations  against  each  other.  The  leaders 
agreed  to  hold  a  conference  in  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  separation  and  re-union  of  two 
branches  of  the  nver.  To  the  end  that  they 
might  have  equal  acrrss  to  this  island,  bridgi^ 
were  laid  on  the  divisions  of  the  Lavinus  by 
which  the  island  was  formed.  The  armies  drew 
up  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  as  the  recent  ani- 
mosities of  Antony  and  Octavius  still  led  some 
remains  of  distrust  between  tliem,  Lepidus  first 
entered  alone  into  the  place  that  was  intended  for 
their  conference ;  and  having  seen  that  no  snares 
were  laid  by  either  party,  he  made  the  sijinal 
agreed  on,  and  was  joined  by  the  other  two  with- 
out any  attendants. 

Octavius  now  met  with  Antony  in  a  character 
more  respectable  than  that  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly appeared  to  him,  and,  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Roman  consul  in  ofBce,  had  the  place  of  ho- 
nour assigned  to  him.  They  continued  their  con- 
ference during  this  and  the  two  following  days  ;7 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  mode  known 
to  their  armies,  that  they  had  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  That  Octavius,  in  onler  to  di- 
vest himself  of  every  legal  advantage  over  his 
associates,  should  resign  the  consulate ;  that  the 
three  military  leaders,  then  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, should  hold  or  share  among  them,  during 
five  years,  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs 
in  the  empire;  that  they  should  name  all  the 
officers  of  state,  magistrates,  and  governors  of 
provinces ;  that  Octavius  should  have  the  exclu- 
sive command  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
Lepidus  in  Spain,  and  Antony  in  Ghiol;  that 
Lepidus  should  be*Bub6tituted  for  Decimus  Bru- 
tus in  the  succession  to  the  consulate  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  should  have  the  administration 
at  Rome,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  pursued 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  east ; 
that  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  should  have 
settlements  assigned  to  them  in  the  richest  dis- 
tricts and  best  situations  of  Italy.  Among  the 
last  were  specified  Capua,  Rhegium,  Venusia, 
Beneventum,  Nuceria,  Ariminum,  and  Yibona. 

To  ratify  this  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Ful- 
via,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her  former 
husband,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was 
said  to  have  already  made  a  different  choice,  and 
consequently  to  have  had  no  intention  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  the  treaty  ;B  but  the  passions,  as  well 
as  the  professions,  of  this  young  man,  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  subservient  to  his  interest.' 

While  the  array  was  amused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  these  several  articles,  the  circumstances 


which  chiefly  distinguished  this  fiuDOOS  coalhioii, 
was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to  extin- 
guish at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Cmsar 
nan  party,  by  massacring  all  their  private  and 
public  enemies.  They  drew  up  a  list,  of  which 
the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  comprehend- 
ing all  those  who  had  given  tnem  private  or  pub- 
lic offence,  and  in  which  they  mutually  sacrificed 
their  respective  friends  to  each  other's  resentment. 
Antony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Ciesar  to  the 
resentment  of  Octavius ;  who,  in  his  turn,  sacri- 
ficed to  that  of  Antony,  Cicero,  with  Thoraniiu^ 
his  own  guardian,  and  his  father^s  colleague  in 
the  office  of  praetor.^  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother  L.  Paulus ;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join 
with  these  private  enemies  every  person  suppoiwd 
to  he  attached  to  the  republican  government, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  nundred  senators  and 
two  thousand  of  the  equestrian  drder,  besides 
many  persons  of  inferior  note,  whose  names  they 
deferred  entering  in  the  list  until  their  arrival  at 
Rome.  They  meant,  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
in  ]X)8session  of  the  capital,  to  publish  tlie  whole 
list  for  the  direction  of  those  wno  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  the  massacre.  But 
as  there  were  a  few  whose  escape  they  were  par- 
ticulariy  anxious  to  prevent,  they  agreed  that  the 
murders  should  begin,  without  any  warning,  by 
the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most 
considerable  enemies,  and  among  these  by  the 
death  of  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero."  They  ratified 
the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  and  having  publish- 
ed all  the  articles,  except  thai  which  related  to 
the  massacre,  the  plan  of  reconciliation  between 
the  leaders  was  received  by  the  armies  with 
shouts  of  applause,  and  was  supposed-  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  period  in  whicn  military  men 
were  to  rest  from  their  labours^  and  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  most  ample  rewajrd  of  their  ser- 
vices. 

This  celebrated  cabal,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  having  thus  planned 
the  division  or  joint  administration  of  an  empire 
which  each  of  them  hoped  in  time  to  engroaa  for 
himself,  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aipect 
which,  to  those  who  composed  the  civil  estabiiah- 
ment  of  the  oommonw«dth,  was  more  terrible 
than  that  of  any  fiiction  which  had  been  hitherto 
formed  for  its  destruction. 

In  former  times,  individuals  rose  to  the  head 
of  parties  or  Actions,  and  brought  armies  to  thdr 
standard  by  the  natural  ascendant  of  superior 
abilities ;  and  either  disdained  the  advantages  or 
usurped  dominion,  or  knew  how  to  emplcnr  their 
powere  in  exertions  not  unworthy  of  human 
reason.  But  in  this  instance,  persons  obscure, 
or  only  known  by  their  profligacy,  were  followed 
by  armies  who  conceiveu  the  design  of  enslaving 
their  country.  The  spirit  of  adventure  per\'ade«l 
the  meanest  rank  of  the  legions,  and  every  sol- 
dier grasped  at  the  fruits  tlmt  were  to  be  reaped 
In  suliduing  the  commonwealth.  If  no  person 
had  oflfered  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  they 
themselves  would  have  raiwd  up  a  leader  whom 
they  might  follow  in  seizing  the  spoils  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Lepidus,  noted  for  hU  want  of  capacity,  being 
in  the  rank  of  pr.Ttor  when  Cssar  took  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  and  lieiiig  the  otdy  Roman  officer 


6  Appian.  de  Rell.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 
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of  state  who  Was  willing  to  prostitute  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station,  hy  abetting  the  violence 
which  was  now  done  to  the  constitution,  was  en- 
trusted with  power,  and  the  command  of  an 
army,  merely  because  he  brought  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  magistrate  to  the  side  of  the  usur- 
pation. The  use  of  his  name  had  been  likewise 
convenient  to  Antonjr  in  the  late  junction  or 
coalition  of  their  armies ;  and  was  now  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  both  the  other  parties  in 
this  fiunous  association,  as  he  held  a  kmd  of  ba- 
lance between  them,  and  was  to  witness  transac- 
tions in  which  neither  was  willing  to  trust  the 
other. 

Antony,  possessed  of  parts  which  were  known 
chiefly  by  the  profligate  use  which  he  made  of 
theuL  seeking  to  repair  by  rapine  a  patrimony 
whicn  he  had  waated  in  debauch;  and  some- 
times strenuous  when  pressed  by  necessity,  yet 
ever  relapsing  in  every  moment  of  ease  or  relax- 
ation into  the  vilest  debauchery  or  dissipation. 

Octaviua,  yet  a  boy,  only  known  by  acts  of 
perfidy  and  cunning  above  nis  years ;  equally  in- 
diflerent  to  friendship  or  enmity,  apparently  de- 
fective in  personal  courage,  but  followed  by  the 
remains  of^Ciegar's  army,  as  having  a  common 
cause  with  themselves  in  securing  the  advantages 
which  they  severally  claimed  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority. He  was  now  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  had  been  already  two  years  at  the  head 
of  a  Suction,  veering  in  his  professions  and  in  his 
conduct  with  every  turn  ot  fortune;  at  one  time 
reconciled  with  the  authors  of  Cssar's  death,  and 
courting  the  senate,  by  afiecting  the  zeal  of  a 
citizen  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth : 
at  another  time,  courting  the  remnant  of  his  late 
uncle's  army,  by  affecting  concern  for  their  inte- 
rests, and  a  solicitude  for  the  security  of  the 
grants  they  had  obtained  from  Cans&T :  at  variance 
with  Antony  4/n  the  score  of  personal  insults  and 
incompatible  pretensions,  even  charged  with  de- 
signs on  his  Ufe ;  but  reconciled  to  him,  in  ap- 
pearance, from  considerations  of  interest  or  pre- 
sent conveniency.  He  had  already,  in  the 
transactions  of  so  short  a  life,  given  indications 
of  all  the  vilest  qualities  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, perfidy,  cowardice,  and  cruelty;  but  with 
an  ability  or  cunning  which,  if  suflered  to  con- 
tinue its  operations,  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
contest  for  superiority  with  his  present  rivals  in 
the  empire. 

Such  was  the  received  description  of  pereona 
who  had  now  parcelled  among  themselves  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  whose  vices  were 
exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  those  who  were  likely 
to  sutfer  by  the  effects  of  their  fwwer.  Under 
the « dominion  of  such  a  junto,  if  any  one  were 
left  to  regret  the  loss  of  public  lil)ert y,  or  to  feel 
the  state  of  degradation  into  which  citizens  were 
fidlen ;  if  any  one  could  look  forward  from  the 
terrors  of  a  present  tyranny  to  the  prosfxvjt  of  fu- 
ture evils;  to  them  surely  a  scene  of  expectation 
was  opening  the  most  gloomy  that  ever  had  ])re- 
aental  itself  to  mankind;  persons,  aj)parciitly 
incapable  of  any  noble  or  generous  purjmso, 
coveting  power  as  a  license  to  crimes,  supi>ortixl 
by  bands  of  unprincipled  villains,  were  now  ready 
to  seize  and  to  distribute,  in  lots  among  thrrn- 
aelves,  all  the  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
patrimony  of  its  membera. 

In  human  affairs,  however,  the  pr«>spcct,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  in  extreme  is  seldom  verified 


by  the  end ;  and  human  nature,  when  seemingly 
driving  to  the  wildest  excess,  after  a  series  o? 
events  and  struggles,  setUes  at  last  in  some  sort 
of  mediocrity,  beyond  which  it  never  is  pushed 
but  by  occasional  starts  and  salhcs.  The  first 
entry  of  this  triumvirate  on  the  scene  of  their 
government,  indeed,  was  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  supporteid  in  the  sequel  of  any  tyranny  /ac 
usurpation  whatever. 

Tne  triumvira  being  on  their  way  to  Rome,  their 
orders  for  the  immedute  execution  of  seventeen 
of  the  principal  senatora  had  been  received  before 
their  arrival,  and  several  were  accordingly  sur- 
prised and  murdered  in  their  houses,  or  m  the 
streets.  The  first  alarm  appearing  the  more 
terrible,  as  the  occasion  of  tiiese  murden  was 
unknown,  struck  all  ordera  of  men  with  a  gene- 
ral amazement  and  terror.  The  streets  were 
presently  deserted,  and  hushed  in  silence,  except 
where  armed  parties  skulked  in  search  oi  their 
prey,  or  by  the  cries  which  they  raised,  gave 
mutual  intimation  of  the  discoveries  they  nuuie. 
Persons  who  found  themselves  punned,  at- 
tempted to  set  the  city  on  fire,  in  order  to  fiici- 
Utate  their  own  escape.  Pedius,  the  consul, 
continue]  all  night  in  the  streets,  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  general  fire.  In 
order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not 
aim^  at  in  this  execution,  he  published  the 
names  of  the  seventeen,  with  assurances  that  the 
executions  were  not  to  proceed  any  fiirther.*  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  design  was  no  farther 
communicated  to  this  magistrate,  and  that  he 
would  have  opposed  the  extremes  to  which  it  was 
carried ;  but,  on  the  following  night,  he  died  of 
the  fatigue  he  had  incurred  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  public  assurances  he  had  given  were  attcaided 
with  no  eflect 

The  triumvirs  marched  separately  towards  the 
city,  and  made  their  entry  on  thre^  several  days. 
As  they  arrived  in  succession,  they  occupied 
every  quarter  with  guards  and  attendants,  and 
filled  every  public  place  with  armed  men,  and 
with  military  standards  and  ensigns.  In  order 
to  ratify  the  powcra  they  had  devised  for  them- 
selves, they  put  the  articles  of  their  agreement 
into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Publius  Titius,  with 
instructions,  that  they  should  be  proposed  and 
enacted  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people ;  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  legal  commission, 
or  warrant,  for  the  government  they  had  usurped. 
By  the  act  which  passed  on  this  occasion,  the 
supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  republic, 
during  five  years,  without  any  reserve  or  limita- 
tion, was  conferred  on  Octaviu^  Antony,  and 
Lepidus ;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  being  or- 
dered for  the  events  already  pas^,  which  led  to 
tills  termination,  the  citizens  in  general,  under 
the  deepest  impressions  of  terror  and  sorrow, 
were  obliged  to  assume  appearances  of  satiaiac- 
tion  and  joy. 

As  the  tiTit  act  of  this  government,  two  lists 
or  proscriptions  were  delivered  to  the  proper  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  and  posted  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  ;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  list 
of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  troojis 
were  directed  to  pcrfonn  immediate  execution. 
In  consequence  of  these  orders,  all  the  streets, 
temples,  and  private  houses,  insiantiy  became 
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scenes  of  blood.'  At  the  came  time,  there  ap- 
peared oa  the  part  of  the  triumvirB  a  manifesto, 
in  which,  having  stated  the  ingratitude  of  many 
whom  Cflesar  hm  spared,  of  many  whom  he  had 
promoted  to  high  office,  and  whom  he  had  even 
destined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and  who,  never- 
theless, conspired  against  his  life,  they  alleged 
the  necessity  they  were  under  of  preventing  the 
designs  of  their  enendes,  and  of  extirpatm^  a 
dangerous  faction,  whom  no  benefits  could  bmd, 
and  whom  no  considemtions,  sacred  or  profane, 
could  restrain.  "  Under  the  influence  of  this 
faction,"  they  said,  "the  perpetrators  of  a  horrid 
murder,  instead  of  being  called  to  an  account, 
are  entrusted  with  the  command  of  province 
and  furnished  with  resources  of  men  and  money 
to  support  them  against  the  efforts  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  against  the  indignation  of  tne  Roman 
people.  Some  of  these  murderers,"  they  con- 
tinued, "  we  have  abeady  chastised ;  others,  being 
at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  threaten  to  frus- 
trate the  effects  of  our  just  resentment  Having 
such  a  conflict  to  mamtain  in  the  province^  it 
would  be  absurd  to  leave  an  enemy  in  possession 
of  the  city,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
unfavourable  accident  that  may  befall  us  in  de- 
fence of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  determined  to  cut  off  eveir  person  who 
IB  likely  to  abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to 
make  this  desperate  faction  feel  the  effects  of  that 
war  which  they  were  so  ready  to  declare  against 
us  and  our  friends. 

"  We  mean  no  harm  to  the  innocent,  and  shall 
molest  no  citizen,  in  order  to  seize  his  property. 
We  shall  not  insist  on  destroying  even  all  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies ;  but  the  most 
guilty,  it  is  the  interest  of  t]ie  Roman  people,  as 
well  as  ours,  to  have  removed,  that  the  republic 
may  no  longer  be  torn  and  agitated  by  the  quar- 
rels of  parties  who  cannot  be  reconciled. 

"  Some  atonement  is  likewise  due  to  tlip  army 
insulted  by  the  late  decrees,  in  which  they  were 
declared  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 

"  We  might,"  they  continued,  "  have  surprised 
and  taken  all  our  enemies  without  any  warning, 
or  explanation  of  our  conduct ;  but  we  chose  to 
make  an  open  declaration  of  our  purpose,  that  the 
innocent  may  not,  by  mistake,  be  involved  with 
the  guilty,  nor  even  be  unnecessarily  alarmed." 
They  concluded  this  fatal  proclamation,  with  a 
prohibition  to  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  per- 
son whose  name  was  proscribed;  and  they  de- 
clared, that  whoever  acted  in  opposition  to  this 
order,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  number, 
and  involved  in  the  same  ruin.  They  declared, 
that  whoever  profluced  the  head  of  a  person 
proscribed,  if  a  free  man,  he  should  receive 
twenty-five  thousand  Attic  drachms  or  denarii, 
and  il*  a  slave,  should  have  his  liberty,  with  ten 
thousand  of  the  same  money;  and  that  every 
slave  killing  his  master,  in  execution  of  this  pro- 
scription, snould  have  his  freedom,  and  be  put  on 
the  rolls  of  the  people  in  the  place  of  the  person 
he  h  fid  slain. 

At  the  time  that  this  proclamation  and  the 
proccdinj;;  Ib^ts  were  published,  armed  parties  had 
already  seized  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  were 
prepared  to  intercept  all  who  attempted  to  escape. 
Others  began  to  ransack  the  houses,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  in  the  sub- 
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urba,  where  it  was  likely  that  any  of  the  pro- 
scribed had  retired.  By  the  disposition  tney 
made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at 
onc^,  and  those  who  knew  or  suspected  tneir  own 
destination,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm,  were  on  every  side  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies, from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no  quarter. 
To  many,  it  is  observed  by  historians,  that  their 
own  nearest  relations  were  objects  of  terror,  no 
less  than  the  mercenary  hands  that  were  armed 
against  them.  The  husband  and  the  father  did 
not  think  himself  secure  in  his  concealment, 
when  he  supposed  it  to  be  known  to  his  wife  or 
to  his  children.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  of  a 
family  were  become  its  most  terrible  enemies. 
The  debtor  had  an  interest  in  circumventing  his 
creditor,  and  neighbours  in  the  country  mutually 
dreaded  each  other  as  informers  and  spies.  The 
money  which  the  master  of  a  family  was  sup-' 
posed  to  have  in  hi^  house,  was  considered  as  an 
additional  reward  to  the  treachery  of  his  domes- 
tics. The  first  citizens  of  Rome  were  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  their  own  slaves,  imploring  protec- 
tion and  mercy,  or  perished  in  the  wells  or  com- 
mon sewers,  where  they  attempted  to  conceal 
themselves. 

Persons  having  any  private  grudge  or  secret 
malice,  took  this  opportunity  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  Even  th^y  who  were  inclined  to  protect 
or  conceal  the  unhappy,  were  terrified  with  the 
prospect  of  being  involved  in  their  ruin.  Many, 
who  themselves,  contrary  to  expectation,  were 
not  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  enjoyed  their 
own  safety,  in  perfect  indifference  to  the  distress 
of  their  neighboOrs;  or,  that  they  might  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevailing 
cause,  joined  the  executioners,  assisted  in  the 
slaughter,  or  plundered  the  houses  of  the  slain. 

There  were  killed,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
massacre,  Salvius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, together  with  Minucius  and  Annalis,  both 
m  the  office  of  praetors.  Silicius  Coronas,  a  per- 
son already  mentioned,  who  being  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  citation  of  Marcus  Brutus  and 
Caius  Cassius  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Caxsar,  had 
ventured,  in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  to  hold  up 
into  view  the  ballot  by  which  he  acquitted  them, 
and  who,  although  at  that  time  in  api)earance 
overlooked,  now  perished  among  the  proscribed. 

Many  tragic  particulars,  in  these  narrations, 
seem  to  be  copied  from  former  examjiles  of  what 
happened  under  Marius  Cinna  and  Sylla,  of  j^er- 
sons  betrayed  by  their  servants,  their  confidante, 
and  nearest  relations,  and  with  a  treachery  and 
cruelty,  which  seemed  to  increase  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age ;  but  yet  not  without  instances 
of  heroic  fideUty  and  generous  courage,  of  which 
human  nature  Itself  ever  appears  to  Ikj  capable, 
even  in  the  most  degenerate  times. 

The  slave  of  one  of  the  proscril>cd,  seeing  sol- 
diers come  towards  the  place  where  his  master 
lay  concealed,  took  the  disguise  of  his  clothes, 
and  presente<l  himself  to  be  killed  in  his  stead. 
Another  slave  agreed  to  personate  his  master, 
and  being  carried  in  his  litter,  was  killed,  while 
the  maptor  himself,  acting  as  one  of  tlie  bearers 
of  the  litter,  eicajjcd.  Another  having  been  for- 
merly branded  by  his  master  for  some  offence, 
was  easily  suspected  of  a  desire  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity of  being  revenged ;  but  he  chose  the 
opposite  part,  While  his  master  fled,  he  put 
himself  in  the  way  to  stop  his  pursuers,  produced 
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a  head,  which  he  had  severed  from  a  dead  hody 
in  the  strecU,  and  passing  it  for  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, orocured  him  the  means  of  escape, 

Tne  son  of  Hosidius  Geta  saved  liis  father  by 
giving  out  that  he  was  already  killed,  and  by  ac- 
tually performing  a  funeral  in  his  name.  The 
son  ot  Cluintus  Cicero,  though,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  hfe^  often  on  bad  terms  with  his  father 
and  with  hb  uncle,  and  ofien  undutiful  to  both, 
ended  his  days  in  an  act  of  magnanimity  and  filial 
affection ;  persevering  in  the  concealment  of  his 
father,  notwithstanding  that  the  torture  was  ap- 
plied to  force  a  discovery,  until  the  father,  who 
was  within  hearing  of  what  was  in  agitation, 
burst  from  his  concealment,  and  was  slam,  toge- 
ther with  his  son.* 

Ctuintus  Cicero,  who  perished  in  this  manner, 
was  for  some  time  in  concealment  with  his  bro- 
ther Marcus,  having  been  in  the  country,  or 
having  cacapwd  from  the  city  on  the  first  alarm 
of  those  munlcrs.  The  brothers  are  mentioned 
as  being  at  Tusculuin  toirothcr,  and  as  setting 
out  from  thence  for  Astura,  another  of  Cicero's 
villas  on  the  coast,  intending  to  embark  for  Greece; 
but  as  Cluintus  was  entirely  unprovided  for  the 
voyage,  and  his  brother  unable  to  supply  him, 
they  parted  on  the  roail  in  agonies  of  grief.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  parting,  Cluintus  having  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  own  son,  re- 
ceived, though  in  vain,  that  striking  proof  of  his 
filial  affection  and  fidelity,  which  has  just  been 
mentioned. 

Marcus  Cicero  having  got  safe  to  Astura,  cm- 
barked,  and  with  a  fair  wmd  arrived  at  Circeil 
When  the  vessel  was  again  about  to  set  sail,  his 
taiind  wavered,  he  flattered  himself  that  matters 
micht  yet  take  a  more  iii  vourable  turn ;  he  landed, 
and  travelled  about  twelve  miles  on  his  way  to 
Rome '?  but  his  resolution  again  failed  him,  and 
he  once  more  returned  towards  the  sea.  Being 
arrived  on  the  coast,  he  still  hesitated,  remained 
on  shore,  and  passed  the  night  in  agonies  of  sor- 
row, which  were  interrupted  only  by  momentary 
starts  o}"  indignation  and  rage.  Under  these 
emotions,  he  sometimes  solac^  himself  with  a 
prospect  of  returning  to  Rome  in  disguise,  of  kill- 
mg  nimself  in  the  presence  of  Octavius,  and  of 
staining  the  person  of  that  young  traitor  with  the 
blood  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  so  ungratefully 
and  so  vilely  betrayed.  Even  this  appeared  to 
his  frantic  imagination  some  degree  of  revenge ; 
but  the  fear  of  being  discovered  before  he  could 
execute  his  purpose,  the  prospect  of  the  tortures 
and  indignities  he  was  hkely  to  suffer,  deterred 
him  from  this  design ;  and,  bt'ing  unable  to  take 
any  resolution  whatever,  he  committed  himself 
to  his  attendants,  was  carried  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel, and  steered  for  Capua.'  Near  to  this  place, 
having  another  villa  on  the  shore,  he  was  again 
landed,  and  being  fatigued  with  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  went  to  rest ;  but  his  servants,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  being  disturbed  with 
prodigies  and  unfavourable  presages,  or  rather 
Deing  sensible  of  their  master's  danger,  afler  a 
little  reix)se  awaked  him  from  his  sleep,  forced 
him  into  his  litter,  and  hastened  a^ain  to  embark. 
Soon  afler  they  were  gone,  Popilius  Lsnas,  a 
tribune  of  the  legions,  and  Herennius,  a  centu- 
rion, with  a  part^  who  had  been  for  some  days 
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in  search  of  fliis  prey,  arrived  at  the  villa.  Pe- 
pilius  had  received  particular  obligations  fram 
Cicero,  having  been  defended  by  him  when  tried 
upon  a  criminal  accusation ;  but  these  were  tiroes, 
in  which  bad  men  could  make  a*  merit  of  ingrati- 
tude to  their  former  benefactors,  when  it  served 
to  ingratiate  them  with  those  in  power.  This 
officer,  with  his  party,  finding  the  gates  of  the 
court  and  the  passages  of  the  villa  shut,  burst 
them  open ;  but  missing  the  person  they  sought 
for,  and  suspecting  that  he  must  have  tJAkennis 
flight  again  to  the  sea,  they  pursued  through  an 
avenue  that  led  to  the  shore,  and  came  in  sight 
of  Cicero's  litter,  before  he  had  left  the  walks  of 
his  own  garden. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  military  party,  Cice- 
ro perceivecf  the  end  of  his  labours,  ordered  the 
l)earers  of  his  Utter  to  halt ;  and  having  been  hi- 
therto, while  there  were  any  hopes  of  escape, 
distressed  chiefly  by  the  perplexity  and  indecision 
of  his  own  mini],  he  became,  as  soon  as  his  Uxe 
appeared  to  be  certain,  determined  and  cahn.  In 
this  situation,  he  was  observed  to  stroke  his  chin 
with  his  left  hand,  a  gesture  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  in  his  moments  of  thoughtfulness, 
and  when  least  disturbed.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  party,  he  put  forth  his  head  from  the  litter, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  tribune  with  great 
composure.  The  countenance  of  a  man  so  well 
kno  vn  to  every  Roman,  now  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue and  dejection,  and  disfigured  by  neglect  of 
the  usual  attention  to  his  person,  made  a  moving 
spectacle  even  to  those  who  came  to  assist  in  his 
murder.     They  turned  away,  while  the  assassin 

Eerformed  his  office,  and  severed  the  head  from 
is  body. 

Thus  perished  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Although  his  cha- 
racter may  be  known  from  the  part  which  he 
bore  in  several  transactions,  of  which  the  accounts 
are  scattered  in  diflbrent  parts  of  this  history,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  close  the  scene  of  his  life,  without 
some  recollection  of  the  circumstances  which 
were  peculiar  to  so  distinguished  a  personage. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
who  rose  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  by  the 
force  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the  fair 
arts  of  a  repuolican  candidate  for  public  hooours. 
None  of  his  ancestors  having  enjoyed  any  con- 
siderable preferments,  he  was  upon  this  account 
considered  as  a  new  man,  and  with  reluctance 
admitted  by  the  nobility  to  a  participation  of  ho- 
nours. It  was  however  impossible  to  prevent  his 
advancement,  so  long  as  preferments  were  distri- 
buted according  to  the  dvd  and  political  forms  of 
the  republic,  which  gave  so  large  a  scope  to  the 
industry,  abilities,  and  genius  of  such  men.  Un- 
der those  forms,  all  the  virtues  of  a  citizen  were 
allowed  to  have  some  effect,  and  all  the  variety  of 
useful  qualifications  were  supposed  to  be  unite<i  in 
forming  a  title  to  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  the 
qualifications  of  a  warrior  were  united  with  those 
of  a  statesman,  and  even  the  talents  of  a  lawyer 
and  barrister,  with  those  of  a  senator  and  coun- 
sellor of  state.  The  law  required,^  that  the  same 
person  should  be  a  warrior  and  statesman,  and  it 
was  at  least  expedient  or  customary,  that  he 
should  be  ^so  a  barrister,  in  order  to  secure  the 
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public  fiivoiiri  and  to  eupport  bis  consideration 
with  the  people. 

Cicero  was  by  no  means  the  first  person  at 
Rome,  who  with  peculiar  attention  cultivated  the 
talents  of  a  pleader,  and  applied  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  literary  studies.  He  is  nevertheless  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  by  his  proficiency  in  these 
studies,  to  have  greatly  excelled  all  those  who 
went  before  him,  so  much  as  to  have  attained  the 
highest  preferments  in  the  commonwealth,  with- 
out having  quitted  the  gown,  and  to  have  made 
liis  first  campaign  in  the  capacity  of  Roman  pro- 
consul, and  above  ten  years  after  he  had  already 
exerdsed  the  supreme  executive  power  in  the 
state. 

To  the  novelty  of  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
to  the  novelty  of  his  fiimily-name  in  the  list  of 
officers  of  state,  was  owing  some  part  of  that  ob- 
loquy which  his  enemies  employed  against  him ; 
and  It  may  be  admitted,  that  for  a  Roman  he  was 
too  much  a  mere  man  of  the  robe,  and  that  he 
possibly  may  have  been  less  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior,  for  having  been  so  much  a  man  of  letters, 
and  so  accomplished  a  pleader. 

Cicero,  whether  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
governed  by  original  vanity,  or  by  a  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  world  as  a  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  talents,  and  the  acq^uisition  of  fame,  more  than 
as  a  scene  of  real  afiairs,  in  which  objects  of  se- 
rious consequence  to  mankind  were  to  be  treated, 
was  certainly  too  fond  of  applause,  courted  it  as 
a  principal  object  even  in  the  fairest  transactions 
of^his  lif&  and  was  too  much  dependant  on  the 
opinion  oi  other  men  to  possess  himself  sufficient- 
ly amidst  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  the  very 
arduous  situation  which  fell  to  his  lot  Though 
disposed,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  corrupt  age,  to 
merit  commendation  by  honest  means,  and  by 
the  support  of  good  government,  he  could  nqt 
endure  reproach  or  censure,  even  from  those 
whose  disapprobation  was  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  or  merit ;  and  he  felt  the  unpopularity 
of  his  actions,  even  where  he  thought  his  conduct 
the  most  meritorious,  with  a  degree  of  mortifica- 
tion which  greatly  distracted  his  mind,  and  shook 
his  resolution.  Being,  towards  the  end  of  his 
lite,  by  the  almost  total  extirpation  of  the  more 
respectable  citizens  and  member*  of  the  senate, 
who  had  laboured  with  him  for  the  preservation 
of  the  commonwealth,  left  in  a  situation  which 
required  the  abilities  of  a  great  warrior,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  in  which,  even 
such  abilities  could  not  have  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent which  burst  forth  to  overwhehnthe  republic, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Antony,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  orders 
for  the  death  of  Cicero,  gave  directions  that  hot 
only  his  head,  but  his  right  hand  likewise,  with 
which  he  had  written  so  many  severe  invectives 
against  himself,  should  be  cut  ofr,&  and  brought  to 
him  as  an  evidence  of  the  execution. 

In  the  course  of  these  murders,  the  heads  of 
the  slain  were  usually  presented  to  the  triumvirs, 
and  by  their  orders  set  up  in  conspicuous  places, 
while  the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  river,  or  suf- 
fered to  be  exposed  in  the  streets.  Antony 
having  more  resentmente  to  gratify  than  either 
of  his  colleagues,  had  the  heads  of  his  enemies 
brought  to  him  in  great  numbers^  even  as  he  lay 


5  Plut.  in  Cicerone. 


on  his  couch  at  his  meak.  That  of  Cicero  was 
received  by  him  with  the  ioy  of  victory ;  he  gazed 
upon  it  with  singular  pleasure,  and  ordered  it, 
together  with  the  nand,  to  be  exposed  on  the  ros- 
trum from  which  this  respectable  citizen  had  so 
often  declaimed,  and  where  these  mangled  parts 
of  his  body  were  now  exposed  to  the  view  of  a 
multitude,  that  used  to  crowd  to  his  audience.^ 
Fulvia  too  had  her  enemies  on  this  occasion,  and 
received  the  bloody  tokens  of  their  execution 
with  a  savage  avidity  and  pleasure,  which  to 
those  who  judge  of  propriety  from  modem  cus- 
toms, or  who  form  their  opimons  of  the  sex  from 
the  manners  of  modem  times,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  credible.  When  the  head  of  Cicero, 
m  particular,  was  brought  to  her  toilet,  with  a 
peculiar  and  spiteful  allusion  to  the  eloquence,  by 
which  she  herself,  as  well  as  her  present  and  for- 
mer husbands,  had  -been  galled,  she  is  said  to 
have  forced  open  the  jaw,  and  to  have  pricked 
and  tore  the  tongue  with  the  point  of  a  bodkin, 
which  she  took  m>m  her  hair. 

In  this  horrid  scene  of  revenge  and  cruelty, 
rapacity  too  had  its  share,  many  persons  were 
proscribed,  merely  that  their  estates  might  be 
brought  into  the  cofifers  of  the  triumvirs ;  and . 
many  persons  were  threatened,  to  induce  them 
to  ransom^  their  lives  with  money.  The  list  re- 
ceived frequent  additions,  and  underwent  many 
alterations,  some  named  being  scratehed  out,  and 
others  inserted,  a  circumstance,  by  which  persons 
of  any  considerable  property,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  any  of  the  persons  in 
power,  were  kept  in  the  most  anxious  state  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Many  who  were 
spared  by  the  public  usurpers  of  government,  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  their  private  ene- 
mies, or  to  the  avarice  of  thoae  who  wished  to 
possess  themselves  of  their  property;'  and  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  had  oeen  thus  slain, 
without  any  pubUc  authority,  were  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  in  order  to 
justify  the  murder. 

The  troops  were  sensible  of  their  own  import- 
ance on  this  occasion,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their 
pretensions.  They  soUcited  grants  of  the  houses 
of  persons  reputed  to  be  of  the  opposite  party ;  or, 
being  the  only  buyers  at  the  frequent  sales  whkh 
were  made  of  forfeited  estates,  obtained  the  pos- 
session of  them  by  a  kind  of  fictitious  purchase. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  price  which  was  paid  them 
for  the  blood  of  the  proscribed,  or  with  the  extra- 
vagant gratuities  which  they  frequently  received, 
they  were,  under  various  pretences,  hastening  to 
seize  every  subject  that  tempted  their  avarice. 
They  intruded  themselves  into  every  family,  and 
laid  claim  to  every  inheritance ;  they  plundered 
at  discretion  the  houses  of  the  rich,  or  murdered 
indiscriminately  those  who  offended  them,  or  who 
stood  in  their  way  to  the  possession  of  wealth ; 
they  encouraged,  by  their  example,  fugitive 
slaves,  and  disorderly  persons  of  every  description, 
who,  forming  themselves  into  bands  in  the  dis- 
guise of  soldiers,  engaged  in  the  same  practices, 
and  perpetrated  the  same  crimes. 

Tne  triumvirs,  whose  principal  object  it  was 
to  secure  the  government,  though  noways  inter- 
ested in  these  extreme  disorders,  which  far  ex- 
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ceeded  what  they  originally  projected,  not  daiins 
to  restrain  the  military  violence,  lest  it  should 
recoil  on  themselves,  left  for  some  time  the  lives, 
as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  people,  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  troops;  and  citizens,  who  were 
reputed  to  have  an^  effects  in  reserve,  were  fain 
to  adopt  iK>me  soldier  as  a  son,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  protection. 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  are  recorded  of 
this  famous  transaction,  which,  however  mon- 
strous in  those  who  gave  rise  to  it,  far  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  original  design.  When  the 
evil  had  in  some  measure  spent  its  force,  its  au- 
thors were  willing  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public,  or  to  efface  the  melancholy  impressions 
which  remained.  For  this  purpose,  Lepidus  and 
Plancus  being  about  to  enter  on  the  oiTice  of 
consul  for  the  following  year,  on  some  slight  pre* 
tence  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  army  in  Gaul, 
entered  the  city  in  procession;  but  suspecting 
that  the  people  were  more  inclinable  to  dejection 
than  triumph,  they  directed  the  public,  by  a  pro- 
clamation, to  give  on  that  doy  the  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  generally  made  port  in  the  recei> 
tion  that  was  given  to  victorious  generab.^ 

The  soldiers  indeed  were  not  wanting,  as  usual, 
in  the  petulant  sarcasms  and  &miliar  abuse,  in 
which  they  availed  themselves  of  their  present 
consequence:  they  sung,  in  their  procession, 
scurrilous  ballads,  alluding  to  examples  of  parri- 
cide as  well  lis  murder  committed  by  their  chiefs 
in  the  late  proscription ;  by  Lepidus  and  Plancus, 
that  of  their  own  brothers ;  by  Antony  and  Octa- 
viuB,  that  of  their  nearest  relations  and  friends.* 
But  at  the  disposal  of  such  masters  as  these,  every 
citizen  who  was  likely  to  frown  on  their  crimes, 
every  person  whose  countenance  gave  signs  of 
dejection,  or  sorrow,  every  possessor  of  land, 
and  every  father  of  a  family,  had  reason  to  trem- 
ble for  tncir  persons,  their  possessions,  and  the 
safety  of  their  children. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  but 
there  were  still  some  rays  of  hope,  which  shone 
from  a  distance.  Not  only  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  their  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria ;  but 
Cornificiua  in  Africa,  and  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  still  held  up  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
and  offered  places  of  refuce  to  its  friends.  Sex- 
tus Pompeius  stationed  ships  on  the  coast  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  published  rewards  for  the  rescue 
or  protection  of  tiis  father's  party,  and  of  those 
unfortunate  remains  of  the  commonwealth.'  Pau- 
lus,  the  brother  of  Lepidus,  though  abandoned 
to  destruction,  was  suffered  to  escape  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  from  a  respect  to  himself  or  to 
their  general.  Lucius  Ciesar  was  protected  by 
his  sister,  the  mother  of  Antony.  Messala  es- 
caped to  Brutus.  Many  others,  whose  names 
only  are  known,  took  refuge  with  one  or  other  of 
the  leaders,  who  were  in  condition  to  contend  for 
the  republic,  or  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 
Lepidus  and  Plancus  being  en- 
U.  C.  711.  tered  on  the  office  of  consul,  had  in 
L.  M.  Plan-  charge  from  the  triumvirs,  as  the  (irst 
eus,  M.  JE.  object  of  their  magistracy,  the  raising 
Lepidus.  of  money  to  supply  the  farther  exi- 
gencies of  the  war.  Great  sums  had 
been  expectoi  to  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  estates 
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of  the  proscribed;  bat  the  purchase  of  such 
estates  was  justly  reckoned  invidious  amons  a 
certain  class  of  the  people,  who  declined  being 
partakers  in  the  spoils  of  innocent  and  respectable 
citizeiM ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  an  ordinary 
citizen  to  appear  to  be  rich,  or  in  condition  to 
buy:  insomuch,  that  they  who  murdered  the 
owner,  were  almost  the  only  buyers  of  estates 
that  were  exposed  to  public  sale ;  and  the  money 
which  arose  trom  these  sales,  fell  greatly  short  of 
the  expectations  which  had  been  entertained  from 
them. 

It  was  computed,  that  two  hundred  millions, 
Roman  money,  were  yet  wanting  to  supply  the 
expense  of  the  war.^  In  order  to  make  up  this 
deficiency,  the  male  sex  chiefly  having  hitnerto 
suHered  by  the  public  exactions,  a  contribution 
was  levied  from  such  women  related  to  the  oppo- 
site party  as  were  supposed  to  be  rich.  At  the 
same  time  persons  of  every  description  whose 
estates  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand^  Roman 
money,  were  commanded  to  give  an  account  of 
their  effects,  that  they  might  pay  a  tax  equal  to 
a  fiftieth  of  their  stock,  and  one  year's  income  of 
their  ordinary  revenue.' 

To  enforce  these  exactions,  hitherto  unusual  in 
Italy,  much  violence  was  necessary.  The  rents 
of  houses  in  the  city,  and  the  produce  of  lands  in 
the. country  were  sequestrated,  leaving  only  one 
half  for  the  subsistence  of  the  owners.  In  this 
manner,  great  sums  of  money  were  levied  from 
the  peaceable  part  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  as 
the  triumvirs  had  incurred  a  very  heavy  debt  in 
their  military  operations,  and  in  bounties  to  se- 
cure the  troops  m  their  interest,  and  had  in  pros- 
pect an  arduous  and  expensive  war  against  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius,  armed  with  the  forces,  and 
supported  by  the  treasures  of  the  east,  the  first 
sums  which  came  in  were  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  Additional-  exactions 
were  made,  under  tne  denomination  of  fines  or 
forfeitures,  from  those  who  were  alleged  to  have 
given  in  a  false  state  of  their  efTocts. 

In  imitation  of  the  lato  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tions, the  consuls  published  lisU  of  all  who  had 
incurred  this  penalty,  and  ordered  their  effects 
accordingly  to  be  seized.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  were  obliged  to  find  subsistence  for  the 
troops  that  were  quartered  on  them,  and  the 
country  was  pillaged,  under  pretence  of  a  search 
that  was  made  for  the  eflects  of  rebels.  The  iiay 
of  the  Boldiers  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  their 
leaders,  was  considered,  together  with  theadvan- 
tagi*s  which  they  expected  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
as  a  pledge  of  their  attachment  and  perseverance 
in  the  cause.^ 

Although  few  men  were  now  left  in  Italy,  who 
could  forget  their  own  fears  so  far  as  to  think  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  who  could  be  suspected  o( 
any  design  to  restore  the  ancient  government, 
yet  this  was  made  the  ordinary  ground  of  suspi- 
cion against  those  whom  the  triumvirs  wished  to 
oppress ;  and  the  desire  to  remove  it,  led  all  or- 
ders of  men  to  affect  a  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  Caisar,  and  to  vie  in  their  zeal  to  avenge  his 
death.  The  anniversary  of  this  event  was  made 
a  day  of  mourning.    A  shrine  was  erected  on  the 
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place  of  his  fanenl,  and  was  declared  to  be  a 
public  sanctuary,  and  place  of  refuge  even  to 
criminals.  The  divine  or  monarchiod  honours 
which  were  thus  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
preserved  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  disposi- 
tion to  endure  a  master  whicn  was  thoi^ht  &- 
vourable  to  the  living  usurpers,  and  which  the 
division  of  power  between  them  might  have  other- 
wise diminished.^ 

Agreeably  to  the  model  of  Julius  Casar^s  ar- 
rangements, preparatory  to  his  intonded  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  the  triumvirs,  before  the  departure 
of  Octavius  and  Antony  on  the  service  to  which 
they  were  destined,  fixed  the  succession  to  all  the 
offices  of  stato  for  some  years.  They  had  under 
their  command  an  army  of  ibrt^  legiomi  which 
they  now  separated  into  two  divisions.^  The  one, 
under  the  direction  of  Antony^  was  assembled  on 
the  eastern  coast  to  be  in  readmess  to  cover  Italy 
on  that  ode,  or  to  pass  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
carry  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius  into 
that  province.  The  other  was  destined  to  re- 
main in  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  the  head  of  the 
empire,  and  oppose  any  attempts  of  the  opposite 
party  by  sea  uom  Sicdy  or  Africa,  which  were 
still  in  their  possession. 

Sextus  Pomi>eius,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  in  his  favour  soon  afier  Caesar's  death,  had 
set  out  from  Spain  as  admiral  of  the  Roman  navy, 
and  fixinff  his  station  in  Sicily,  had  a  numerous 
fleet,  and  mastered  considerable  land  foroes.io 
With  these,  in  the  war  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, he  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  two  consuls^  Hirtius  and 
Pansa;  but  was  prevented  by  a  doubt  which 
aros&  whether  the  veterans  of  Cesar,  who  com- 
posed great  part  of  that  army,  would  act  in  con- 
cert With  a  son  of  Pompey  ?»»  Upon  the  coalition 
of  Octavius  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  he  again 
became  an  exile,  but  continued  in  possession  of 
Sicily,  a  province,  which,  by  the  present  division 
of  the  empire,  was  comprehended  in  the  lot  of 
Octavius. 

Cornifidus,  by  commission  from  the  Roman 
senate,  still  held  the  province  of  Africa,  and  re- 
fused to  surrender  it  to  Sextus,  an  officer  who 
had  been  sent  b]^  Octavius,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  dbtribution,  to  teke  possession  of  it  in 
his  name.  The  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a 
war,  the  opposite  parties  applied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pnnces  for  aid;  but  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius  having  his  commission  from  the  su- 
preme authority  then  established  at  Rome,  or 
being  known  to  represent  the  triumphant  party, 
was  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  African  powers 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  Being  jomed  by 
their  forces,  he  came  to  an  action  wiu  his  anta- 
gonist near  Utica,  and  obtained  a  victory^^  in 
which  Cornificius  was  killed.  Lielius  and  Ros- 
cius,  two  officers  of  rank  in  the  vanquished  army, 
perished  by  their  own  hands.i3  As  many  as 
could  find  shipping,  escaped  to  Pompey  in  the 
island  of  Sicily. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Octavius,  being  desirous 
to  dislodge  the.  remains  of  the  republican  party 
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from  an  island  of  so  much  consequence,  sent 
Salvidienus  with  a  fleet  towards  the  straits  of 
Messina,  while  he  himself  marched  by  land  to 
Rhegium.  A  sea  fight  soon  after  ensued,  from 
which  the  floete  retired  with  equal  loss.  Salvi- 
dienus put  into  the  harbour  of  Balanus  to  refit ; 
and  Octavius,  being  arrived  at  Rhegium,  was 
meditating  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  when  he  re- 
ceived pressing  instances  from  Antony  to  join 
him  at  Brundusium,  that  they  might  endeavour 
to  repel  the  storm  which  was  gathering  from  the 
east  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  their  esta- 
blishments in  luly  with  the  greatest  hazard." 

Marcus  Brutus,  after  fortune  seemed  to  have 
declared  for  the  republican  party  at  Mutina, 
thinking  himself  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  east,  and  to  support  Cassius  in  his  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  Syria,  had  passed  with  his 
army  into  Asia,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  supplies 
from  Dolabella,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the*  re- 
sources, for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  army, 
which  were  still  to  be  found  in  that  opulent  pro- 
vince. While  he  was  employed  in  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  important  events  already  men- 
tioned took  place  in  that  quarter.  Cassius  had 
prevailed  in  Syria,  got  entire  possession  of  the 
province,  was  acknowledged  as  general  by  all  the 
armies  which  had  been  assemblra  by  either  party 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Cilicia;  and  he  was 
meditating  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  to  punish 
Cleopatra  for  the  part  she  had  taken  a^rainst  him 
in  his  contest  with  Dolabella,  and  to  raise  a  con- 
tribution in  her  country  for  the  farther  support 
of  the  war. 

The  victory  obtained  at  Mutina,  though  by  an 
army  which  ull  then  was  reputed  on  the  side  of 
the  commonwealth,  made  a  great  change  to  ite 
prejudice,  giving  an  opportunity  to  ite  enemies  to 
declare  themselves,  and  to  unite  their  forces ;  in- 
somuch, that  by  the  coalition  of  Octevius  and 
Lepidus  with  Antony,  all  the  remaining  armies 
of  the  west  were  joined,  not  only  to  subdue  the 
capital,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia  and 
Asia,  the  last  retreat  of  the  republican  interest 

Brutus  being  informed  of  these  drcumstences, 
and  of  the  late  proscriptions,  sent  a  message  to 
Cassius,  with  pressing  instances  to  divert  him 
from  his  project  against  Egypt,  and  to  turn  his 
forces  to  tne  rescue  of  the  commonwealth  from  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  and  to  avenge  the  innocent  blood 
which  had  been  so  copiously  shed  in  Italy. 

Upon  these  representetions,  Cassius,  having  lefl 
a  legion  to  secure  the  possession  of  Syrif^  marched 
to  tne  westward,  and  in  his  way  raued  large 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  war.  Among 
the  other  measures  whicn  he  took  for  this  purpose, 
he  surprised  Ariobarzanes  in  his  palace,  and 
obliged  nim  to  deliver  up  the  money  then  in  his 
treasury.  He  pillased  the  city  of  Tarsus ;  and, 
upon  account  of  tne  support  which  the  inha- 
bitento  of  that  place  had  given  to  Dolabella,  sub- 
jected them  for  the  future  to  a  heavy  tribute.'^ 

About  the  middle  of  winter,  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, with  their  armies,  joined  at  Smyrna.  These 
restorers  of  the  republic  had  parted  some  months 
before  at  Pireus,  one  bound  for  Syria,  the  other 
for  Macedonia ;  but  more  like  exiles  than  Roman 
officers  of  stete,  without  any  men,  shipping,  or 
money,  and  under  great  uncertainty  of  their  suc- 
cess, m  obtaining  possession  of  the  provinces  on 
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which  they  had  thdr  eereral  pretensions.  Their 
aflbirs  now  bore  a  different  aspect ;  they  had  a 
numerous  fleet,  and  a  mighty  land  force,  large 
sums  of  money  already  amassed,  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  territory  the  meet  wealthy  of  any 
part  in  the  Roman  empire.^  Brutus  proposed 
that  they  should,  without  delay,  transport  their 
forces  into  Europe,  and  prevent  the  triumTirs 
fromgetting  any  looting  in  Macedonia  or  Greece ; 
hut  dandus  contended,  that  they  had  yet  enemies 
or  allies  of  doubtful  fidelity  in  Asia,  and  that  it 
wirald  be  impmdent  to  leave  any  such  behind 
them,  or  to  forego  the  treasure  which  they  might 
yet  command  in  that  country,  and  which  would 
enable  them  to  reward  and  to  encourage  their 
amkies. 

Brutus  determined  by  these  consideiations, 
aocordinffly  marched  into  Lycia,  while  Cassius 
proceeded  to  execute  a  project  he  hdd  formed  ibr 
the  reduction  of  Rhodes.  His  fleet  being  on 
their  way  to  turn  the  Capes  of  Asia,  in  on^  to 
support  bun  in  this  desi^,  the  Rhodians,  trust- 
ing to  their  superior  skill  and  reputation  as  mari- 
ners, assembled  all  the  ships  they  could  muster, 
and,  near  to  the  harbour  of  Lindus^  ventured  to 
engage  those  of  Cassius;  but  being  inferior  in 
number  and  weight  of  ships,  they  were  defeated 
with  oonsiderab^  loss.  Cassius  beheld  the  en- 
gageoRnt  from  a  hi^h  land  on  the  continent, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  again  refitted,^ 
ordered  the  fleet  to  Loryma,  a  fortified  har- 
bour in  the  continent,  over  against  the  island  of 
Rhodes;  from  thence  he  embarked  his  army. 
He  hioisel^  with  eighty  galleys,  escorted  the 
transports  in  their  pessaffe,  landed  on  the  island, 
and  besieged  the  capital  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

The  Rhodians  haying  trusted  entirely  to  the 
defence  of  their  shipping,  were  unprovided  of  all 
things  necessary  to  withstand  a  siege.  Cassius, 
by  surprise,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  party  within 
the  walls,  soon  became  master  of  the  place,  laid 
it  under  a  severe  contribution ;  and  having  left 
an  oflScer  of  the  name  of  Varus  to  command  in 
the  island,  he  returned  to  the  continent  with  a 
great  accession  of  reputation  and  wealth. 

Brutus  at  the  same  time  had  forced  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  leading  into  Lycia,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Xanthus,  summoned  the  town  to  sur- 
render. This  place  had  oojuired  much  fame  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  desperation  they  hail  shown,  when  forced,  on 
former  occasions,  by  Haipalus,  the  general  of 
Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander  m  his  way  to  the  con- 

auest  of  Persia.*  Upon  the  approach  of  Brutus, 
liey  razed  their  suburbs,  ana  removed  every 
building  which  might  cover  the  advances  of  an 
enemy.  The  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
fifty  feet'deep ;  and  this  being  the  first  impedi- 
ment which  Brutus  had  to  encounter,  he  began 
the  attack  with  a  continual  labour  to  fill  it  up, 
and  to  effect  a  passage  for  his  engines  to  the  foot 
of  the  rampart  Having  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, he  proceeded  to  cover  his  workmen  with 
galleries,  and  to  erect  the  engines  usually  em- 
pbyed  in  making  a  breach.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  besieged  in  repeated  sallies,  in  the  last  of 
which  his  works  were  set  on  fire,  and  reduced  to 
ashes. 

in  the  mean  time,  two  thousand  men  of  the 
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Roman  anny,  pursuing  the  party  who  had  madrf 
this  sally,  entered  the  city  aking  with  them,  and 
not  being  properly  supported,  miffered  the  gates 
to  be  shut,  and  themselves  to  be  cut  off  from  all 
relief.  Being  instantly  surrounded  by  the  inha« 
bitants,  numbers  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
remainder  forced  into  a  temple,  where  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves. 

This  circumstance  produced  the  most  vigonra* 
efforts  on  the  part  of^  the  besiegers,  to  force  the 
walls,  that  they  might  rescue  their  friends,  or 
make  a  diversion  m  their  fiivour.  They  applied 
scaling-ladders  to  the  battlements,  and  forrin^ 
endues  to  the  gates ;  and  having  at  last  made 
their  way  into  the  town,  that  they  might  at  once 
terrify  the  inhabitant^  and  give  notbe  of  ap- 
proachins  relief  to  their  own  party,  they  raised  a 
mighty  snout  as  they  entered  the  streets,  and 
continued  to  uige  their  fury,  in  every  direction, 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  mhabitants,  unable  to 
resist  this  storm,  retired  to  their  houses,  and 
there,  determined  to  maintain  their  ancient  fiune, 
chose  rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  than 
submit  to  the  enemy.  The  father  of  every  fa* 
mily,  banning  with  the  slaughter  of  his  wife 
and  chik&en,  proceeded  to  kill  hunselC 

While  Uie  people  of  Xanthus  were  employed 
in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  Brutus  heanns 
the  cries  of  desperation  and  of  murder,  supposed 
that  his  troops  nad  refused  to  give  quarter,  and 
were  killing  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  pbice^ 
without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  In  oruer  to 
put  the  speediest  stop  to  so  horrid  a  scene,  his 
first  thought  was  to  bring  off  the  troops,  by 
sounding  a  general  retreat ;  but  being  inlbrmed 
that  the  people  were  perishing,  not  by  the  cruehy 
of  his  army,  but  by  their  own  desperation,  he  or- 
dered to  be  pFoclaimcd  a  general  freedom  and 
protection  to  all  the  inhabitants ;  but  so  lung  as 
any  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  remained, 
the  oflicers  who  came  near  them,  even  with  an 
offer  of  quarter,  were  answered  with  threats,  or 
with  showers  of  darts  and  of  arrows,  obliged  u> 
keep  at  a  distance.  The  temples  and  public 
buildings  were,  with  CTeat  difHculty,  saveu  from 
fire ;  but  none  of  the  inhabitants  could  be  rescued, 
besides  a  few  women  and  sla\Ts. 

Brutus,  greatly  afflicted  with  this  piteous  ca- 
tastrophe, marched  with  reluctance  towards  Pa- 
tara,  where  the  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be 
infected  with  the  same  desperate  spint ;  and,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  puch  fatal  rxtremitirs^ 
sent  a  message  to  prevail  on  the  people  to  surren- 
der, and  to  accept  of  his  protection.  The  ex- 
ample of  Xanthus  appearra  much  too  atrocious 
to  oe  followed;  and  tney  submitted  to  pay  the 
contributions  which  were  exacted  fix)m  them. 

Lentulus,  at  the  same  time,  who  commanded 
the  fleet  which  had  been  employed  in  transport- 
ing the  army  of  Cassius  into  the  island  of  Rhodes^ 
forced  his  way  into  the  harbour  of  Andriaca,  the 
port  of  Myra,  by  breaking  the  chain  which  was 
stretched  across  the  entrance;  and  this  place 
being  reduced,  the  inhabitants  of  Lycia  sent  offers 
of  submission  and  of  their  ser>'icr8  in  the  war, 
agreed  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  to  join  the 
fleet  with  their  galleys.  Lentulus,  being  ac- 
cordingly reinforced  with  a  great  accestuon  of 
ships,  set  sail  for  Abydus,  tl^  shortest  passage 
into  Europe,  where  he  was  ordered  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  land  forces. 

At  the  some  time,  Murcu.<s  commanding  an- 
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other  sqiUMbon  Ntlnnging  to  Bnitnsand  CaMkifl, 
upon  a  report  that  Cle^nln,  with  a  nuxDeroufl 
fleet,  was  at  tea,  to.  effect  a  junctioa  with  Octa- 
viu9  and  Antony,  had  been  stationed  at  the  Cape 
of  Tenarus  to  inteioept  her ;  but  bemg  informed 
that  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  diopeTBed,  or  had  suf- 
fered much  m  a  storm,  he  weighed  firom  Tenarus, 
and  steered  for  Brundusium,  took  possession  of 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  ftom 
thence  intended  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
any  troops  from  Italjr  to  Macedonia  or  Greece. 
He  had  however  arrived  too  late  to  effect  the 
whole  of  this  purpose.  Great  part  of  Antony's 
army  was  already  transported,  and  he  himself, 
witti  the  remainder,  waited  for  favourable  winds 
to  run  or  pass  unnoticed  in  the  night. 

In  this  state  of  the  war,  Brutus  and  Caaaios, 
having  accomplished  the  services  in  which  they 
had  been  severally  engaged,  again  assemUed  their 
forces  on  the  right  of  the  Meander.  It  is  said, 
that  they  began  their  conference  on  bad  terms, 
the  eflect  of  a  jealousy  which  had  been  indus- 
triously raised  bietween  them;  but  there  did  not 
appear  any  consequences  of  a  misimderstanding ; 
and  their  joint  forces,  without  dehiy,  began  to 
move  towards  Euroi)e,  in  order  to  check  the  ad- 
vances which  the  enemy  were  already  making  in 
Macedonia.  Having  passed  the  Hellespont,  they 
marched,  by  the  isthmus  of  Cardia,  to  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Mehmus ;  here  they  made  a  halt  for 
some  days,  to  muster  and  to  review  their  forces. 
The  army  of  Cassius  consisted  of  nine  legions, 
that  of  Brutus  of  eight,  amountmg  to  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  formed  in  the  manner  of 
the  Roman  infontiy.  Brutus  had  four  thousand 
GraoliBh  and  Lusitanian  horse;  two  thousand 
cavalry,  made  up  of  Thmcians,  Illyrians,  Par- 
thiana,  and  Thessalians.  Cassias  had  two  thou- 
sand Grauls  and  Spaniards,  and  four  thousand 
Parthian  archers  mounted  on  horseback.  They 
were  followed  tikewise  by  some  princes  of  Ga- 
latia,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  forces.  The 
whole,  by  this  account,  amounted  to  near  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  Many  of  the  legions  had 
been  formed  under  Cssar,  and  could  not  be  re- 
tained in  their  present  service,  without  frequent 
liberalities,  and  without  a  prospect,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  of  settlements,  not  inferior  to  those  which 
were  enjoyed  or  expected  by  the  troops  of  the  op- 
posite  side.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  however,  having 
put  their  leaders  in  condition  to  perform  what 
was  at  present  expected  from  them ;  all  former 
engagements  were  now  fulfilled,  as  the  best  earnest 
that  could  be  given  of  future  gratuities. 

At  the  close  of  this  muster,  Cassius  and  Bru- 
tus, with  all  the  oflicers  of  senatorian  rank,  who 
were  then  present,  being  assembled  on  a  plat- 
form, raised  as  uraal  to  some  height  from  the 
ground,  were  surrounded  by  the  army,  who 
crowded  to  hear  the  B|jeech  of'^their  leaders )  and 
it  was  supposed,  that  what  they  were  to  deliver 
fhould  have  the  effect  of  a  mainifesto  or  procla- 
mation, respecting  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Cassius  spoke  for  himself,  for  his  ool- 
lei^ue,  and  the  body  of  senators  who  attended 
them ;  addressing  this  motley  assemblage  of  na- 
tive Romans  and  aliens,  of  citizens  and  soldiers 
of  fortune,  collected  from  different  parties,  as  an 
assembly  of  the  Roman  people  deliberating  on 
their  public  rights.  He  mentioned  the  mutual 
confidence  that  was  natural  between  officers  and 
men  engaged|  as  they  were,  in  a  common  cause ; 


eniunerated  their  mKNtfeea  with  the  other  advan- 
tages they  poascBsed,  and  took  notice  of  the  punc- 
tual dischaige  of  all  former  engagements,  as  the 
best  security  which  could  be  given  of  a  fixed  in- 
tention to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  every  sol- 
dier who  should  contribute  to  Imng  the  vrar  to  a 
fovourable  issue.  "The  unjust  reproaches  of 
our  enemies,"  he  said,  "  we  oould  easily  disprove, 
if  we  were  not,  by  our  numbers,  and  by  the 
swords  which  we  hold  in  our  hands,  in  condition 
to  despise  thtin.  While  CsBsar  led  the  amies  of 
the  republic  against  the  enemies  of  Rome,  we 
took  part  in  the  same  service  with  him,  we  obey- 
ed him,  we  were  happy  to  serve  under  his  oom- 
mand.  Bat  when  ne  declared  war  on  the  com- 
monwealth, we  became  his  enemies ;  and  when 
he  became  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  we  resented, 
as  an  injury,  even  the  fovours  which  he  presumed 
to  bestow  upon  ouradves.  Had  he  been  to  foil  a 
sacrifice  to  private  resentment,  we  should  not 
have  been  the  proper  actors  in  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  against  him.  He  was  willing  to 
have  indulged  us  with  preferments  and  honours; 
but  we  were  not  willing  to  accept,  as  the  gift  of  a 
master,  what  we  were  entitled  to  claim  as  free 
citizens.  We  conceived,  that,  in  presuming  to 
confer  the  honours  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  en- 
croached on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  insulted  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"CiBsar  cancelled  the  laws,  and  overturned  the 
constitution  of  his  countrv ;  he  usurped  all  the 
powers  of  the  commonwealth,  set  up  a  monarchy^ 
and  himself  afiected  to  be  a  king.  This  our  an- 
cestors, at  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  bound  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  by  the  Vnost  solemn 
oaths,  and  by  the  most  direful  imprecations,  ne- 
ver to  endure.  The  same  obli^tion  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  as  a  debt  by  our  fathers ;  and  we^ 
having  faithfully  paid  and  dischaiged  it,  have 
performed  the  oath,  and  averted  the  consequences 
of  failure  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  posterity. 

**In  the  station  of  soldiers,  we  might  have 
committed  ourselves  without  reflection  to  the 
command  of  an  officer,  whose  abilities  and  whose 
valour  we  admired ;  but,  in  the  character  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  we  have  a  far  different  part  to  sus- 
tain. I  must  suppose,  that  I  now  sp«Jc  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  to  citizens  of  a  free  republic ; 
to  men  who  have  never  learned  to  depend  upon 
others  for  gratifications  and  favours,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  own  a  superior,  but  who  are  them- 
selves the  masters,  the  dispensers  of  fortune  and 
of  honour,  and  the  givers  of  all  those  dignities 
and  powers  by  which  Caesar  himself  was  exalted, 
and  of  which  he  assumed  the  entire  disponl. 
Recollect  from  whom  the  Sdpioe,  the  Pompeys, 
even  Cssar  himsdf  derived  his  honours :  from 
your  ancestors,  whom  you  now  represent,  and 
from  yourselves,  to  whom,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic,  we,  who  are  now  your  leaders  in 
the  field,  address  ourselves  as  your  iellow-citizemi 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  as  persons  depending 
on  your  pleasure  for  the  just  reward  and  retribu- 
tion of  our  services.  Happy  in  being  able  to 
restore  to  you  what  Cesar  End  the  presumption 
to  appropriate  to  himself,  the  power  and  the  dig- 
nity of  your  fothers,  with  the  supreme  disposal 
of  all  the  offices  of  trust  that  were  estabtished  for 
your  safety,  and  for  the  preservation  of  youi> 
freedom ;  happy  in  being  able  to  restore  to  the- 
tribunes  of  the  Roman  people  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting you,  and  of  procuring  to  eveiy  Roman. 
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citiien  thit  jiMliM  wliiefa,  inider  the  kte  imDiMi- 
tion  of  Canr,  wic  withheld,  efen  finom  the  «- 
cred  penune  of  those  megMtntee  theniKhrei. 

"  An  osarper  ie  the  Gommon  enem^  of  ell  good 
dtbens ;  bat  the  taak  of  nmtmag  him  cooM  be 
thebufliiieaonly  of  aiew.  The  eenete  and  the 
Roman  people,  as  toon  as  it  was  proper  for  them 
to  declare  their  judgment,  pronoanced  their  ap- 
probation of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Cssar,  by  the  rewards  and  the  hoooun 
which  they  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  are 
now  become  a  prey  to  nsissmni  and  murderen ; 
they  bleed  in  the  streets,  in  the  temples,  in  the 
most  secret  retreati^  and  in  the  arms  of  their  fii- 
milies;  or  they  are  dispersed,  and  fly  wherever 
they  hope  to  escape  the  fary  of  their  enemies. — 
Muiy  are  now  present  before  yoo,  happy  in  yonr 
protection-chappy  in  witnessing  the  »»1  which 
]roa  entertain  n>r  the  commonwealth,  for  the 
richts  of  year  fellow-dtizens^  and  for  ^oar  own. 
Toese  respectable  citizens,  we  trust,  wdl  soon,  by 
your  means,  be  restored  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  can  enjoy,  together  with  you,  all  the  honours 
of  a  free  people,  concur  with  you  in  bestowing, 
and  partake  with  you  in  receiving,  the  rewards 
which  are  due  to  such  eminent  services^  as  you 
are  now  engaged  to  perform.''^ 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  we  receive  as 
the  speech  of  Cassius  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
and,  although  we  may  not  consider  these  com- 
positbns  ss  the  genuine  record  of  what  was 
spoken,  yet  as  they  contain  the  ideas  and  rea- 
sonings of  times  so  much  nearer  than  ours  to  the 
date  of  the  transactions  to  which  they  refer,  it  is 
undoubtedly  fit,  and  oilen  instructive,  to  retain 
the  argument  on  which  they  are  founded  At 
the  cloee  of  this  speech,  it  is  said  that  Cassius 
'  resumed  the  comparison  of  the  forces  and  re- 
sources of  the  opposite  parties,  stated  to  his  army 
their  own  equality  by  land,  and  their  superiority 
by  sea ;  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  ob 
supplied  with  all  neceasaries;  and  that  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  promise  to  pay  an  additional  gratu- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  sesterces  to  each  man.3 

After  this  solemnity,  the  army  again  began  to 
advance ;  and  while  they  marched  in  smaS  divi- 
■ons  by  the  route  of  ^nos  and  Doriscus,  Cim- 
ber,  with  a  squadron  of  galleys,  having  a  legion 
and  a  considerable  detachmient  of  arohers  on 
board,  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
with  orders  to  seareh  for  a  proper  station  within 
the  mountains  of  Pangeua,  a  ridge  which,  stretch- 
ing from  Thrace  southward,  terminated  in.  the 
bay  of  Strymon,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Thasus. 
The  generals,  upon  their  arrival  on  the  river 
Nessus,  found  that  the  usual  passage  of  the 
mountains  at  Symbolus  was  already  seized  by 
Saxa  and  Norbanus,  who^  with  the  first  division 
of  Antony's  &irces  from  Italy,  had  tmversed  Mar 
oedonia,  and  hastened  to  possess  themselves  of 
this  pass,  in  order  to  stop  the  fiuther  progress  of 
their  enemies  in  Europe. 

Here  the  eastern  armies  were  accordingly  stop- 
ped, and  were  bkely  to  end  their  career  in  Thrace^ 
while  their  antagonists  contmued  in  possession 
of  Macedonia,  and  preserved  the  most  convenient 
retreat  for  their  shipping  in  the  bay  of  Strymon. 
They  were  relieveu,  however,  from  this  appre- 
hension by  Rusoopolis,  a  Thracian  prince,  who 
attended  them,  and  who  pointed  out  a  diflerent 
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mite  uKMn  that  which  the  enemy  hM  oocopiedL 
Undsf  this  guide  they  mirrhfid  tmree  days  among 
the  moantains^  and  having  irosMd  the  summit, 
descended  in  the  track  of  a  river  towaida  PhiUp- 
pi,  situated  on  the  eastern  boandaiy  of  the  plains 
of  Amphipoiia.  This  mareh  earned  them  into 
the  rear  or  the  enemy's  station,  and  would  have 
enabled  them  to  cat  off  their  retreat,  if  intelli' 
gence  had  not  been  carried  to  Saxa  and  Norba- 
nus time  enough  to  enable  them  to  withdraw. 
These  officen  aooordingly  abandoned  their  poat, 
fell  back  forty  or  fifty  miles*  to  Amphipolis;  and 
having  put  this  plaoe  in  the  best  portnre  they 
ooukl  for  defence,  determined  to  awsat  the  airiTal 
of  Octavios  and  Antony. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  took  post  at  Philippe  od 
the  declivity  of  the  monntains,  near  to  the  paaa 
which  Saxa  and  Norbanus  had  lately  abandoned. 
They  encamped  about  two  miles^  from  the  town 
on  two  sepante  eminences,  aboot  a  mile*  aaon- 
der.  On  their  right  was  Philippi,  covered  by 
the  mountains;  on  the  left  an  impassable  marah, 
which  reached  about  nine  miles  nom  their  camp 
to  the  sea.*  In  their  front  the  country  from  Phi- 
lippi,  westward  to  Amphipolis,  extending  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles,  was  flat  and  subject  to  floods 
and  inundations  of  the  avers.  The  fleet  was  in 
harbour  at  Neapolis,  near  where  the  marsh,  which 
covered  the  left  of  Caseius's  camp^  terminated  in 
the  sea ;  and  Cimber  had  fixed  on  that  place  as 
the  port  to  which  all  their  convoys  should  repair, 
and  by  which  they  expected  to  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  from  Asia,  and  the  coasts 
of  the  E^ean  sea.  They  formed,  at  the  same  time, 
a  magazine  in  the  island  of  Thasus,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  at  which  to  lodge  in  safely 
the  surplus  of  their  provisions  and  stores. 

Antony  and  Octavius  had  been  employed,  du- 
ring the  wmter,  in  transporting  their  forces  into 
Macedonia;  and  having  eflfectod  their  passage, 
notwithstanding  the  vigibnoe  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  their  army  advanced  by  rapid  marchea  to 
the  river  Strymon,  in  order  to  preserve  Amphi- 
polis, and  to  canr  the  scene  of  the  war  as  &r  as 
they  could  from  Italy.  Octavius  had  been  taken 
ill,  and  remained  behuid  at  Dyrrachium.  An- 
tony, upon  his  arrival  at  Amphipolis,  having 
found  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence,  fixed 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  arms,  for  the  security  of  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores.  From  thence  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  flat  country,  through  a  march 
of  some  days,  and  pitched  m  sight  of  Philippi, 
within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  stations. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  triumvirs  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  speedy  issue,  as  they  foresaw  the  dilii- 
cultjT  of  being  long  able^  without  any  supply  of 
provisions  from  the  sea,  to  maintain  so  numerous 
an  army  by  the  sole  resources  of  the  neiffhbour- 
ing  country.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  the  con- 
trary, perceived  their  own  advantura,  and  were 
determined  to  protract  the  war.  They  fortified 
their  camps  with  great  care,  and  Joined  them  to 
each  other ;  and  to  the  town  of  Philippi  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  morass  on  the  other,  with 
such  works  ss  formed  a  continued  chain  to  cover 
their  communication,  for  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  town  of  Philippi,  to  the  port  of  Neapolis. 

Antony's  camp  being  on  the  plain,  and  in  a 
low  situation,  was  overlooked  by  the  enemy,  and 
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•abject  to  be  overflowed  by  the  torrente  which 
fell  from  the  hills.  He  made  every  poesible  ef- 
fort to  bring  hii  antagonists  to  action,  and  by  his 
forwardness  in  pressing  them  to  a  battle,  raised 
the  courage  of  his  own  troops,  and  assumed,  as 
is  common  with  those  who  act  offensively,  the 
appearance  of  superiority.  While  he  yet  conti- 
nued in  this  posture,  dctavius,  thoueh  not  en- 
tirely recovered  from  his  illness,  joined  him  from 
Dyrrachium.  They  took  two  separate  stations 
opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy;  Octavius  oppo- 
site to  Brutus,  and  Antoni^  to  Cassius.  The 
number  of  legbns^  on  both  sides,  were  equal;  but 
those  of  Antony  and  Octavius  were  not  complete. 
In  cavalry  they  were  unequal;  that  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  amounting  to  twenty  thousand, 
while  that  of  Octavius  and  Antony  was  no  more 
than  thirteen  thousand. 

Antony  and  Octavius,  in  order  to  force  their 
antagonists  to  a  battle,  or  to  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  formed  a  desifrn  to 
pierce  the  moiass,  and  to  seize  upon  the  heights 
beyond  it  on  the  left  of  Cassius's  camp.  In  the 
work  which  they  carried  on  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  covered  by  the  reed&  which  grew  to  a  mat 
height  in  the  marsh;  ana  in  ten  days,  wiUiout 
being  observed,  by  means  of  timbers,  hurdles, 
and  earth,  which  they  sunk  as  they  advanced,  ac- 
complished a  passage,  and  sent  m  the  night  a 
party  of  their  army  to  occupy  the  opposite  heights, 
to  make  lodgments,  and  to  mteiccDt  the  commu- 
nication of  their  antaffonists  vrith  Neapolis^  from 
which  they  received  tneir  daily  supplies. 

As  soon  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  perceived  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  enemy,  they  took  mea- 
sures to  recover  it,  and  to  open  their  own  access 
again  to  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  they,  in  their 
turn,  traversed  the  morass  in  a  line  which  crossed 
the  passage  which  the  enemy  had  made,  and 
pierced  their  highway  with  a  deep  and  impees- 
able  ditch.  Having  in  this  manner  cut  on  the 
enemy's  parties  that  had  passed  the  morass  frcnn 
any  succours  or  supplies  from  their  main  body, 
ihev  were  about  to  force  them,  when  Octavius 
and  Antony  endeavoured  to  recover  their  passage; 
-and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from 
what  the;^  were  doing  in  the  manh,  drew  forth 
their  armies  on  the  plain. 

While  Octavius  vras  still  confined  by  sickness, 
hb  lieutenant,  or  next  in  command,  took  his 
place  in  this  movement,  and  advanced  toward  the 
intrenchment  of  Brutus.  The  light  troops  began 
to  skirmish  on  the  ascent  of  the  hilL  And,  not- 
vrithstanding  it  was  the  resolution  of  both  leaders 
in  the  republican  army  not  to  hazard  a  battle, 
except  in  defence  of  their  own  intrenchments^  the 
legions  of  Brutus  observing,  from  their  parapet, 
what  passed  between  the  advanced  parties  in 
front,  were  so  animated  or  incensed,  ss  not  to  be 
restrained.  They  accordingly  quitted  their  lines, 
attacked  the  wing  on  which  Octavius  vras  sup- 
posed to  command,  drove  them  back  to  their 
ground,  and  continuing  their  pursuit,  even  forced 
them  in  their  camp.  Octavius  himself  having 
been  carried  from  nis  bed  to  a  htter,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

On  the  other  wing  Antony  likewise  had  ad- 
vanced towards  the  camp  of  Cassius ;  but  as  he 
was  observed,  at  the  same  time,  beginning  to 
-woA  in  the  morass,  thu  movement  of  his  army 
was  considered  as  no  more  than  a  feint  to  favour 
the  other  design.    Caatiiua,  to  divert  him  from  his 


operation  in  the  meiah,  drew  forth  his  army  like- 
wise; and  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  did  not  suppose  that  the  enemy,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  venture  upon  a  jgeneral  ac- 
tion. In  this  however  he  was  disappointed.  An* 
tony,  seeing  Cassiusexpose  his  front,  discontinued 
his  work  in  the  morass,  mounted  the  height  in 
his  presence,  forced  him  to  retire,  even  took  and 
pillaged  his  camp;  and  thus  showed,  in  bis  turn, 
what  are  the  effects  of  an  impetuous  attack  upon 
an  enemy  who  are  disposed  to  think  themselves 
secure. 

These  separate  actions,  or  the  preparations 
which  were  made  for  them,  had  fillea  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  It  was  abeady  dusk, 
and  the  field,  for  the  most  part,  was  covered  with 
clouds  of  dust;  so  that  no  one  could  see  to  a  dis- 
tance. Those  who  commanded  on  the  right  in 
both  armies,  having  put  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them  to  flight,  thought  that  the  event  was  de- 
cisive in  their  own  favour.  But  Brutus  and  An- 
tony being  informed  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
other  wings  of  their  respective  armies,  neither 
attempted  to  keep  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 
Disqualified  by  mtigue  or  surprise  from  renewing 
the  contest,  they  passed  each  other  on  the  plain, 
and  hastened  beck  to  their  former  stations. 

Cassius,  after  the  rout  of  his  division,  with  a 
few  who  adhered  to  him,  had  halted  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  sent  Titinius  to  the  right,  with  orders 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  day  on  that  side. 
This  officer,  while  ]^et  in  sight,  was  met  by  a 
party  of  horse  emerging  from  the  cfouds  of  dust 
on  the  plain.  This  party  had  been  sent  by  Bru- 
tus to  learn  the  situation  of  his  friends  on  the 
left;  but  Cassius,  supposing  them  to  be  enemies, 
and  believing  that  Titinius,  whom  he  saw  sur- 
rounded by  them,  was  taken,  he  instantly,  with 
the  precipitant  despair,  which,  on  other  occasions^ 
had  proved  so  fiitaJ  to  the  cause  o(  the  republic, 
presented  his  breast  to  a  slave  to  whom  ne  had 
allotted,  in  case  of  any  urgent  extremity,  the  of- 
fice of  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  Titinius,  upon 
his  return,  imputing  this  fotal  calamity  to  his 
own  neglect  in  not  trying  sooner  to  undeceive 
his  general  by  proper  surnals,  killed  himself, 
and  fell  upon  the  body  oThis  friend.^  Brutus 
soon  after  arrived  at  the  same  place,  and  seeing 
the  dead  body  of  Cassius,  shed  tears  of  vexation 
and  sorrow  over  the  effects  of  an  action  so  rash 
and  precipitant,  and  which  deprived  the  republic 
and  Dimsel^  in  this  extremity,  of  so  necessary 
and  so  able  a  support  This,  he  said,  is  the  last 
of  the  Romans. 

The  surviving  leader  of  the  republican  perty, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  impression  whuK  the 
sight  of  B  funeral  so  interesting  was  likely  to 
uMke  on  the  army,  ordered  the  body  of  Cassius 
to  be  canned  to  the  island  of  Thasus,  and  there 
privately  mterred.  He  himself  spent  the  night 
m  re-assemUing  the  troops  who  had  been  dis- 
persed, formed  Doth  armies  into  one  body,  and 
drew  the  whole  into  one  camp.  He  still  kept  his 
ground  at  Philippi,  and  endeavoured  to  support 
the  courage  of  the  troops,  and  to  replace  the  ac- 
tivity and  military  skill  of  his  unfortunate  col- 
league. In  his  addresses  to  the  army,  he  set  forth 
the  advantages  they  had  gained  as  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  their  k)8ses.  He  represented 
the  distressed  condition  of  the  enemy,  who^  hav- 
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ing  alretdy  exhaostecl  the  province  of  Maeedonia 
in  their  rear,  were  obliged  to  bring  their  |»Dvi- 
nons  from  Thenaly,  which  was  at  a  greater 
distance,  and  not  likely  to  supply  them  so  long. 
"The  sea-poita,"  he  observed,  "being  every  where 
blocked  up,  and  their  convoys  intercepted  by  a 
fleet  of  above  two  hundred  and  sixty  sail,  the 
prospect  of  what  they  must  speedily  suffer  will 
make  them  impatient  for  action.  They^  will 
provoke,*'  he  said,  "they  wiU  attempt  to  insult 
you ;  but  this  appearance  of  courage  is  a  mere 
effect  of  despair.  Only  wait  the  result  of  these 
circumstances,  and  perseverance  will  render  your 
victory  easy."  He  supported  these  exhortations 
with  giving  the  army  full  satisfaction  in  all  their 
claims  and  pretensions,  and  with  an  additional 
gratuity  of  a  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man.^ 

The  leaders  of  the  other  side,  at  the  same  time, 
were  equally  employed  in  what  was  neoemary  to 
palliate  the  sufferings,  or  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
their  own  army.  Though  not  equally  in  condi- 
tion to  make  present  donations,  they  amply  sup- 
ped this  defect  with  expectations  and  promises. 
They  declared  their  intention  of  giving  an  addi- 
tional gratuity  of  five  thousand  sesterces  to  each 
private  man, 3  five  times  as  much  to  the  centurion, 
and  the  double  of  this  sum  to  the  tribune.  "  Judge 
ye,"  said  Antony,  in  his  address  to  the  army, 
"  who  has  suffered  most  by  the  mutual  pillage  of 
yesterday  7  You,  who  have  left  all  your  effects 
behind  you  in  Italy,  or  the  enemy,  who  came  to 
their  ground  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Asial 
Their  own  general,  by  killing  himself,  has  pro* 
claimed  your  victory.  We  declare  you  victo- 
rious, by  bestowing  upon  you  the  rewards  of 
valour  to  which  you  are  entitled.  If  the  enemy 
choose  to  dispute  your  claim  to  these  rewards,  let 
them  meet  us  again  in  the  field.  They  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to-morrow,  and  for  some 
days  to  come ;  if  they  shrink  and  remain  behind 
their  entrenchments,'  I  shall  leave  you  to  deter- 
mine who  is  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  force 
which  we  have  had." 

Antony  and  Octavios  accordingly  drew  forth 
their  army  for  many  days  successively,  and  were 
greatly  embarrassed  with  the  resolution  which 
appeared  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  not  to  hazard 
a  battle.  They  began  to  suffer  greatly  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  felt  the  approach  of  winter, 
which,  in  a  marshy  situation,  threatened  them 
with  growing  inconvenienoea.  Brutus,  to  hasten 
the  effects  of  the  season,  had  turned  the  course 
of  a  river  from  the  hills,  and  laid  under  water 
part  of  the  plain  on  which  they  encamped.'  At 
the  same  time  a  recent  calamity,  which  befel 
them  at  sea,  increased  these  distresses,  and  di- 
minished  their  hopes  of  relief. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  late  battle  was 
fought  at  Philippi,  Domitius  Calvialus  had  sailed 
from  Bmndusium,  having  on  board  of  tnmspoits 
two  legions,  of  which  the  Martla  was  one,  with 
two  thousand  men  of  the  prstoiian  bands,  and  a 
body  of  horse,  convoyed  by  some  galleys,  or  ships 
of  force.  Being  met  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of  Brutus, 
consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thurty  sail,  under 
Murcus  and  Ahenobarbus,  a  few  of  the  headmost 
and  best  sailing  ships  escaped ;  but  the  remainder 
being  surrounded  had  no  resource  but  in  the  va- 
lour of  the  troops,  who  endeavoured  to  defend 


themselves  with  their  ■worai}  nippliiig  soi 
lashing  their  tianspoits  to  the  shius  of  t&  ene- 
my ;  but  in  this  attempt,  being  galled  with  niis> 
siles  from  the  armed  gaileys,  particulariy  with. 
burning  daita,  by  whidi  some  of  the  transports 
were  set  on  fire,  the  others^  to  avoid  the  flamef^ 
were  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance;  and  the 
greater  part  cf  them  suffering  extremely  without 
being  aole  to  annoy  the  enemv,  were  sunk  or 
destroyed.  Calvisius  himself  liaving  been  five 
days  at  sea,  with  difficulty  escaped  to  Bmnda- 
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These  tidmgs  had  their  effect  in  both  i 
In  that  of  Brutus  they  inspired  an  unseai 
ardour,  and  a  disposition  to  commit  the  cause  of 
the  party  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle;  in  that  of 
Antony  and  Octavins,  they  impressed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  speedy  decisbn.  These  leaders,  to 
amuse  their  own  troops,  and  to  provoke  the  ene- 
my, had  seized,  in  the  nJ^ht,  a  post  on  the  decli- 
vity below  the  ground  which  was  lately  oecapied 
by  Cassius.  They  were  suffered  to  make  a 
lodgment  upon  it  by  Brutus,  who  had  not  any 
apprehension  that  be  could  be  annoyed  from  a 
situation  that  was  so  much  lower  than  his  own. 
On  the  following  daj  it  appeared,  that  their  in- 
tention in  seizing  this  post  was  to  cover  a  move- 
ment, which  they  proposed  to  make  to  the  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  morass;  whidi  they  accord- 
ingly executed,  and  pitched  again  in  two  separate 
encampments.  In  this  new  position  the^  were 
observed  to  sound  the  moiass,  and  either  intend- 
ed a  feint,  or  had  a  real  design,  by  efiecting  a 
communication  with  the  opposite  side,  again  to 
cut  off  every  interooarse  of  Brutus  with  his  ships^ 
But  finding  that  all  the  heights  on  the  oppotate 
side  were  now  secured  against  them  by  intrench- 
menta,  they  dropped  that  intention,  and  endea^ 
voured,  by  frequent  alarms,  and  by  exposing 
their  own  parties  on  the  plain,  to  engage  their 
antagonist  in  a  general  action. 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  secured  his 
own  communication  with  Neapolis,  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  posts  from  his  present  encamp- 
ment to  the  sea ;  and  trusting  tnat  his  enemies 
must,  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  be  obliged  to 
evacuate  Macedoma,  or  to  separate  their  army  for 
the  convenience  of  finding  subsistence,  penastet^ 
in  his  resolution  to  protract  the  war.  In  thia 
conjuncture  he  wrote  to  his  friend  PcsDpnnioa 
Atticus  in  the  following  terms :  "  My  object  is 
secure;  for  either  I  sludl,  by  my  victory,  rescue- 
the  Romans  from  the  servitude  into  which  they 
are  fallen,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  by  dying, 
myself  escape  from  slavery.  I  have  done  roy 
part,  and  wait  for  the  issue  m  which  public  free^ 
dom  or  death  is  to  follow.  As  for  Antony,  who 
has  chosen  to  become  the  retainer  of  Octavius^ 
rather  than  a  ahaier  with  us  in  the  eqoal  rijghta 
of  a  citizen,  he  has  a  different  altemativej  either 
now  to  pmsh  with  this  young  man,  or,  bemg  the 
dupe  of  nis  artifices^  to  become  heceafler  the  sub- 
ject of  his  government"^ 

The  troops  of  Brutus^  however,  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  this  dilatoi^  plan;  they  began  to- 
complain  that  a  victorious  army  should  be  cooped* 
up  behind  intrenchinenl&  and  should  be  insulted* 
like  women ;  even  the  officers,  pretending  to  rea- 
son on  the  state  of  the  war,  censured  their  general 
for  losing  the  opportunity,  which  so  great  an 
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udoar  in  the  ttmy  gave  lura  of  deciding  the  eon- 
tert  et  a  blow.  They  alleged,  that  even  if  the 
attempt  ehould  prove  uiuiucoeflsful,  he  might  still 
letam  to  the  execution  of  hie  defenave  and  dila- 
tory operations. 

Bratue  was  aware  that  the  anny,  now  under 
his  command,  havins  been  tnined  up  as  mere 
BoidieiB  of  fortune,  had  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  either  aide;  that  it  was  neoeamiy  to 
VKmsult  their  inclinations^  as  well  as  to  flatter 
their  hopesw  He  Temembeied  that  Casaius  had 
been  obliged,  in  many  things,  to  abate  the  usual 
rigour  of  his  discipline;  and  bein^  himself  of  a 
mild  and  indulgent  nature,  he  yielded  to  those 
who  were  under  his  command ;  or  not  being  able 
to  stem  the  torrent  which  daily  increased,  iSd  suf- 
fered the  impatience  of  his  own  men  to  hurry  him 
into  a  risk  of  all  his  fortunes.  In  about  twenty 
days  afler  the  former  action,*  overcome  by  mere 
importunities,  he  drew  forth  his  army  on  the  de- 
clivity before  his  camp ;  the  enemy,  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  their  usual  practice,  were 
forming  upon  3ie  plain ;  and  both  sides  foresaw 
the  approach  of  a  eeneral  engagement 

Historians  intit^uce  their  accounts  of  the  last 
action  at  Philippi,  with  a  detail  of  forma  and  so- 
lemnitiea,  whicn,  on  other  occasions,  they  have 
either  omitted  to  mention,  or  which  were  not 
equally  observed.  As  soon  as  theparole  or  word 
for  the  day  was  given  over  the  different  divisions 
of  the  respective  armies,  a  single  trumpet  sound- 
ed the  signal  of  battle;  and  was  foUowed  by  a 
numerous  band,  which  pkyed  an  air,  while  the 
legions  were  dressing  their  ranks^  and  while  the 
men  were  trying  and  handling  their  arms. 

Brutus,  being  on  horseback,  passed  along  the 
lines  of  his  own  army,  and  exhorted  his  men  not 
to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
stood,  by  advancing  too  fiir  to  meet  the  enemy. 
*'  You  mive  promised  me  a  victory,"  he  said,  "you 
have  forced  me  to  snatch  it  now,  rather  than  to 
wait  for  a  more  secure  possession  of  it  hereafter. 
It  is  your  business  to  fulfil  your  own  expectatbns 
and  mine." 

On  the  other  side,  Antony  and  Octavius  were 
happy  in  having  their  fortunes,  hitherto  desperate, 
brought  to  the  chance  of  a  battle.  Thev  put  their 
army  in  mind,  that  this  was  what  all  of  them 
wished:  "You  are  poor  and  distressed,"  they 
said,  "  but  in  the  enemy's  camp  you  will  find  an 
end  to  your  sufferings,  and  the  beginning  of 
riches  and  plenty.  From  us^  who  are  your  lead- 
ers, you  may  expect  the  rewards  whicn  are  due 
to  valour,  and  every  efifect  of  a  disposition  in  us 
which  is  sufllicientty  liberal,  but  which  victory 
alone  will  give  us  the  power  to  indulge  in  tm 
manner  that  we  wish." 

In  these  preparations  the  day  being  &r  spent, 
and  noon  about  three  hours  already  past,  the 
trumpets  on  both  sides  having  soundoi  a  general 
charge,  made  a  sudden  pauae,  and  sounded  again, 
while  both  armies  being  in  motion,  struck  upon 
their  bucklers,  advanced  with  a  mighty  shout, 
and,  under  a  shower  of  missile  weapons  of  every 
sort,  closed  with  their  swords.  Tney  continued 
long  with  all  the  fury  that  kindles  in  the  use  of 
short  weapons,  to  struggle  on  the  same  spot. 
The  places  of  those  that  fell  in  the  first  rank 
were  continually  supplied  from  the  ranks  behind 
them ;  and  the  place  of  action  began  to  be  choked 
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up  with  heaps  of  the  abdtt.  No  fltmtagem  is  said 
to  have  been  practised,  or  any  accident  to  have 
happened,  to  determine  the  fete  of  the  day  on 
either  side ;  but,  aAer  a  severe  contest,  the  army 
of  Brutus  be||an  to  give  way,  at  first  slowly,  and 
almost  insensibly;  mit  being  pressed  with  grow- 
ing violenoe,  they  were  thrown  into  some  oonfa" 
skm,  and  gave  up  the  day  without  hopes  of  re- 
covery. In  the  disorder  that  iblk>wed,  numbers^ 
who  fled  to  the  camp,  finding  the  entrances  ob- 
structed by  the  crowds  that  atrugvled  for  admis- 
sion, despaired  of  safety  there,  and  pawsed  on  to 
the  heignts  in  its  rear.  Octavius  advanced  to 
the  enemy's  camp  to  secure,  or  to  keep  in  avre 
those  who  had  taken  refii^  within  it  Antony 
punued  those  who  were  ihspersed  on  the  heights^ 
and,  at  the  approach  of  niffnt,  made  the  necessa- 
ry dispositions  to  hinder  Uiose  who  were  within 
the  intrenchmcnt,  or  those  who  were  in  the  field, 
from  rallying  or  assembling  again ;  and  employed 
parties  of  horse  all  night  to  scour  all  the  avenues 
m  search  of  prisonera. 

Brutus  himself  beiiig  cut  olf  from  the  camp 
and  closely  followed,  Ludlius,  one  of  his  com- 
pany, to  give  him  time  to  escape,  affecting  to 
personate  liis  general,  and  felling  behind,  was 
taken.  This  captive,  supposed  to  be  Brutus,  the 
leader  of  the  republican  army,  being  conducted  to 
Antony,  to  whom  he  was  known,  met  with  a  re- 
ception not  unworthy  of  hie  generous  artifice. 
"You  intended,"  said  Antony,  to  those  who 
brought  the  prisoner,  with  a  politeness  which 
seen^  to  refute  some  of  the  imputations  on  his 
character,  "to  bring  me  an  enemy,  but  yon  have 
brought  me  a  friend."* 

Brutus,  in  the  mean  time^  having  in  the  dark 
passed  a  brook  that  ran  between  steep  and  rocky 
banks  covered  with  wood,  made  a  halt,  with  a 
few  friends,  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Being  yet  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  his 
loss,  he  sent  sn  oflScer  to  observe  the  field,  and 
with  orders,  if  any  conriderable  body  of  the  army 
were  yet  together,  to  light  a  blaze  as  a  sigiul  or 
token  of  its  safety.  This  ofiScer  accordingly 
made  his  way  to  the  camp,  and  finding  it  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  friends,  made  the  signal ;  but 
lest  It  shouki  not  be  observed,  he  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  his  general,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  was  slam. 

As,  from  the  signal  now  made,  it  appeared  to 
Brutus  and  the  simdl  company  who  attended  him, 
that  the  camp  was  still  in  possession  of  their 
own  people,  tney  thought  of  making  their  way 
thither;  but  recollecting  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  disperwd,  they  doubted  whether 
the  lines  couUi  be  defended  until  they  could 
reach  them,  or  even  if  they  should  be  mamtained 
so  long,  whether  they  could  funush  any  safe  re- 
treat While  they  reasoned  in  this  manner,  one 
of  their  number,  who  went  to  the  brook  for  water, 
returned  with  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  were 
upon  the  opposite  bank ;  and  saying,  with  some 
agitation,  "  We  must  fiy."  "  Yes,"  replied  Bru- 
tus, "but  with  our  hands,  not  with  our  feet" 
He  was  then  said  to  have  repeated,  from  some 
poet,  a  tragic  exclamation  in  the  character  of 
Hercules:  "O  Virtue!  I  thought* thee  a  sub- 
stance, but  find  thee  no  more  than  an  empty 
name,  or  the  slave  of  Fortune."  The  vulgar,  in 
their  traditions,  willingly  lend  their  own  thoughts 
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to  eminent  men  in  distreai ;  thoM  of  Bmtag  ete 
I  in  his  letter  to  Atticos  already  quoted 


(( 1  have  done  my  part,  and  wait  for  the  iaroe,  in 
which  death  or  freedom  is  to  follow.''  If  he 
had  ever  thought  that  a  mere  honourable  inten- 
,  tion  waa  to  ensure  him  success,  it  is  surprising 
he  was  not  sooner  undeceived.  Being  now  to 
end  his  life,  and  taking  his  leave  of  the  company 
then  present,  one  by  one^  he  said  aloud,  "  That 
he  was  happy  in  never  having  been  betrayed  by 
any  one  he  had  trusted  as  a  friend."  Some  of 
them,  to  whom  he  afterwards  whispered  apart, 
were  obeerved  to  burst  into  teare ;  and  it  appear- 
ed that  he  requested  their  assLstanoe  in  Killing 
himself;  for  he  soon  afterwards  executed  this 
purpose,  in  company  with  one  Strato  and  some 
others,  whom  he  had  taken  aside. 

This  catastrophe^  as  usual,  set  the  imaginations 
of  men  to  work ;  and  many  prodi^es  and  pre- 
sages were  believed  to  have  preceded  it  A  spectre, 
it  was  said,  had  presented  itself  in  the  ni^ht  to 
Brutus,  when  he  was  about  to  pass  the  Helles- 
pont, told  him  it  was  his  evil  genius,  and  was  to 
meet  him  again  at  Philippi ;  that  here  it  accord- 
ingly again  appeared  on  toe  eve  of  the  late  action. 

Brutus  was  then  about  thirty-seven  or  forty 
yeare  of  age.^  Next  to  Cato,  he,  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans^ was  supposed  to  have  acted  from  the  purest 
motives  of  puUic  virtue.  Caseius  had  too  much 
elevation  of  mind  to  endure  a  master ;  but  Bru- 
tus was  likewise  too  jost  to  have  usurped  on  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizen^  even  if  they  had  been 
in  his  power.  His  character,  however,  in  some 
respects,  is  questionable;  and  we  may  not, 
through  the  disguise  of  manners  so  different  from 
our  own,  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Cicero, 
who  is  at  once  the  principal  author  of  his  fame 
and  of  the  exceptions  which  are  taken  against  it, 
charges  him  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  arro- 
gance, and  complains  of  the  tone  which,  while 
vet  a  young  man,  he  took  even  with  himself.^ 
He  likewise  relates  some  particulars  of  a  loan 
which  one  Scaptius  had  transacted  for  Brutus  in 
the  ishuid  of  Cjrprus,  and  of  which  the  payment 
was  exacted  under  the  proconsulate  ot  Cicero, 
with  circumstances  of  uncommon  avarice  and 
cruelty;  and  that  in  this  he  even  presumed  to 
demand  that  the  Roman  proconsul  should  sop- 
port  him  with  all  his  authority.  The  loan  was 
usurious,  and,  in  exacting  the  payment  of  it,  the 
senate  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavalry,  and  shut 
up  from  the  use  of  food.  Cicero  writes  of  this 
proceedinff  to  Atticus^  with  every  expression  of 
blame  and  indignation ;  and  yet  Brutus,  then  a 
young  man,  continued  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
veneratbn  and  esteem  by  persons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  these  particulars.  "  If  you  should 
have  no  other  advantage,"  says  Atticus,  in  writing 
to  Cicero,  "  from  your  present  government,  but 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  Bru- 
tus, this  alone  wiU  be  enough."  And  Cioero 
himself  frequently  mentions  Brutus,  .after  this 
transaction,  with  peculiar  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  love.'    »o  that  we  must  either  suppose 


1  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  ezliv.    Vel.  Patercalut,  e.  73. 

2  Ad  Auic  lib.  v.  ep.  31,  et  lib.  vi.  ep  1.  Ad  me 
autem  etiam  cum  rogat  aiiquid,  contumaciler,  arro- 
ipanter,  •*9i»j.»iir»,-,  polel  scribern. 

3  Vid.  lib  rfn  Olarim  Omtoribiiii.  cap.  3.  &c.  &c. 
TliiB  borik  is  cxpremly  dated  after  tlic  return  of  Cicero 
from  Ciiicia. 


Bmtns  to  have  been  innocent  of  this  eztoitioft 
and  cruelty  committed  by  his  agent  in  Cypnu^ 
or  that  such  proceedings,  thou^  contrary  to  law, 
wete  so  mueh  authorued  by  the  practice  of  the 
times,  as  to  stain  the  manners  of  the  age  much 
more  than  the  characters  of  individiMle.  Of 
these  conjectures,  perhaps,  both  are  in  part  to  be 
admitted :  the  law  of  the  republic  forbidding  the 
interest  of  money  under  the  denomination  of 
usury,  inflamed,  rather  than  prevented,  the  eviL 
Under  this  prohibition,  the  necessitous  borrower 
was  made  to  pay  for  the  risk  and  obloquy  which 
the  lender  incurred  by  transgreasinff  the  law,  av 
well  as  for  the  use  of  his  money.  U  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  what  is  necessary  in  the  common 
course  of  things;  persons  having  occasion  for 
money  must  borrow ;  and  persons  iiaviiig  mon^ 
will  lend,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  It 
appears  to  have  been  customary  with  towns  in 
the  provinc^es,  with  corporations,  and  with  de- 
penoent  princes,  to  borrow  money  at  exorbitant 
mterest  from  the  rich  at  Rome ;  and  probably  to 
employ  that  money  in  making  presents  to  ^n 
the  powerful.4  Pompey  had  great  sums  owing 
to  him  in  Asia,  and  Ukewise  received  great  pre- 
sents from  thence.  These  we  must  admit  toluive 
been  great  abuses ;  but  individuals  are  not  always 
accountable  for  the  abuses  of  their  age,  even 
where  they  have  not  corrected  them  in  their  own 
practice. 

Brutus  and  Caasius,  the  last  unsuccessful 
leaders  of  the  republican  part]jr,  even  after  it  be- 
came a  crime  to  mention  their  names  with  re- 
spect, were  revered  m  secret  by  every  person  who 
had  any  memory  or  conception  of  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  will,  in  ever^r  sge,  be  held  in  estima- 
tion by  those  who  conceive  merit  as  independent 
of  fortune.  Even  Antony,  it  is  said,  when  the 
death  of  Brutus  was  reported  to  him,  expressed 
the  highest  respect  for  his  memory,  covered  his 
remains  with  the  imperial  robe  which  he  himself 
wore  in  the  field,  and  ordered  his  obsequies  to  be 
performed  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction 
and  honour  ;5  in  this  instance,  probably  acting 
from  policy,  or,  under  all  the  vices  of  dissipatioa 
and  profligacy  with  which  he  was  charged,  know- 
ing now  to  seize  the  occasion  of  gaining  thn 
pm>lic  esteem,  by  splendid  pretensbns  to  gene- 
rosity and  candour. 

Octavius,  who  far  excelled  his  colleague  in  the 
ordinary  arts  of  discretion  and  policy,  is  repre^ 
sented  as  greatly  inferior  to  him  m  his  behavioar 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  said  that  he  or- 
dered the  head  of  Brutus  to  be  carried  into 
Italy,  and  exposed  on  Cesar's  tomb ;  and.  among 
other  proofs  of  insolence  and  cruelty  which  he 
gave  in  the  present  prosperous  tide  of  his  fortunes^ 
that  having  among  his  prisoners  a  £ither  and  aoa 
of  the  name  of  Florus,  he  ordered  that  one  of 
them  should  be  put  to  deathj  and  that  they  shouhl 
cast  lotS)  or  fight,  to  determine  which  should  be 
spared.  Under  this  cruel  sentence,  the  father  in- 
treated  that  he  himself  might  die.  Octavius  at- 
tended to  see  the  execution ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  the  father,  likewise  witnessed  that  of  the  sod, 
who  killed  himselC^ 

That  part  of  the  vanquished  anny  which  fled 


4  Cicer.  ad  Attic,  lib  v.  ep.  21. 

5  Plut.  in  Antonio  et  Bnito. 

6  Bueton.  in  Octav.  c  14.    Dio.  Cass,  dates  this  par- 
ticular after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
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^  of  the  dnth  of  kfaa  JmI  «f  their 
lcMier%  MRMideied  IheRMrivo^  and  wewcMUidljr 
divided  biiwwii  Octefia*  and  Aalooy.  TlMMe 
wbo  femMiifld  in  Uw  cm^  or  at  any  of  tbe  out- 
Mto  «f  the  umj,  likeviae  hid  dowa  tbeir  «■». 
Of  the  pmoiM  of  lank  wbo  putook  in  thewieck 
of  t^  peit^  el  Pbifinpi,  maam  Moued  by  oea, 
Md  JMBodSafkue  Pompehie  in  Sicily,  aenr  the 
ante  nliig*  of  thoee  who  adherad  to  the  €QBnoo- 

or  in  the  hito 
ii|(bt  tiU  they 

AflDOif  ibefiiatwaialiviaa  Oraautk 
the  frither  of  livia,  aOflnnida  the  wife  of  Octa- 


wealth.    OthemkiUedi 

aetioa  hed  nluaed  quaitei^  and  i 


vioa.  j^HMOg  the  oMand  warn  two  yowttOMn 
of  daatiBfDiahed  naaaai  Cato^  the  loa  of  him 
who  dM  at  Utic^  and  Lnciaa  Caawn^  Mnhaw 
of  thalatag— awl,  lUiin,  with  mat  daitaa- 
tieok  penasad  a  gaua  ftr  htaaMU  in  hie  tool^ 


la  his  ftnfly  ai  SaM^  gm 
hia  aaam^  and  then  aQbantted  himaelf  to  a 
whaat  ha  had  ntained  to  pot  an  end  to 


uxnaaMl 
faoad  tb  anc 
they 


nnhy 
IheyoouUJ 
to  httfo 


life. 

It  apaeaia  to  have  been  a  pent  of  honour 
■n^gtlialloaBanaofdai  age,  to  peiidi  by  thdr 

r  antaflo- 
ha^  easily,  when  £r- 
vduad  afunat  them, 
;  death  which 
with  great  lahictanoa 
feam  their  fiiandai  and  perhapa,  in  fetciog  mal- 
iBia  to  J^  extranki;  they  might  haw  turned  the 
fectunaofbatda.  Coaaraeeme  to  have  owed  hia 
ndory,  on  aemn  occaaioQa,  lo  eflorta  of  thia 
aQit,aQdhia  panhrin«nanl  piawuled  by  their 

I9  tfaia  adfantifa  they  took  of  their  n&- 


CHAPTER  V. 

'    ^  *^  -^'    '     at JiBme    J& JMend9 Mmemat 

th§  JMoMtontetomafo 
hdimdtand  redmeiion^ 

dutim  ^riih  8tMt¥»  Fvmjmkm    Bahtfn  ^  Odmtiim  mtd  Asdtmff  fe  Jtoma    TMr  Poiiey. 


muf  A^rkjffOf^Aketm  and  A'i<raw_<n  Aa^  aw  Ma  X¥tpaeMaiMii 
woffor  the  Tncp9'  Je«Mt»f  qf 


AMONQ  the  immadbta  eonaamnaeaof  the 
lata  avaot  at  PhiiipBi  b  mantioned  the  dendi  of 
Pofdai  the  wife  of  Bratufl^  and  the  dai^^Mer  of 
CatOL    Beii«  awpedad  af  an  iniartinn  to  kiO 


Biachided  feom  the  owlinaiY  meeaie  af  aflactiBg 
thatpnrpoae.  aha  awaUawad  boining  eoa]e»  and 
expind.  Thie  wae  aaid  to  have  happened  on 
heanng  of  her  hiMband^a  deathf  bat  PhUavch 
eitea  aletter  of  Biutn%  extant  in  hie  own  time, 
feom  which  it  appeared  that  thia  oataafceopha  pia- 
ceded  the  death  of  Biotm^  affd  waa  imputad  to 
the  nedifiencB  «f  her  aenante,  who  attended  har 
in  the  deHiinm  of  a  fever.* 

By  the  faattlea  whioh  had  been  fei^ht  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  empin^  by  tha  fete  maaauae  in 
Italy,  and  by  tk»  emat  of  tlm  war  at  JE^ilim 
the  laet  piBaia  ef  the  oonuionwealth  memed  to 
be  mmoved,  or  but  a  few  of  ita  manben  wasalaft 
who  had  any  seal  fcritepseaervatioa.  Oataviua 
and  Antony,  unm  the  total  and  deciaifa  notoiy 
they  had  gamed,  without  paying  any  i^gaid  to 
the  paeteiMQna  of  Lepidue^  amda  a  new  partition 
ofthaeaqwa  Qetavinsi  to  hie  femier  lot^  had 
an  addition  of  Spain  and  Numidia  I  Antony  that 
of  the  ferther  Oaul  and  the  piuvinoa  of  Aficica.' 
It  waa  agned  batwaen  them,  that  Antony  almuld 
proeeeute  the  remaina  of  the  war  in  tha«M^  and 
raiae  the  neoeeeary  oontributionB  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  army :  thatOo 
tavius  Hhottid  ratuni  into  Italy,  oooduct  the  war 
against  Seztua  Pompcius,  mms  the  deaignaof 
Lepidua,  in  caae  he  should  to  dkmtisfiad  with 
the  present  armngement,  and  in  proper  time  set- 
tle the  vetenma  on  the  hnds  wludi  had  been  aK 


7  See  Um  History  of  tin  Oampaigas  on  the  flegra  at 
DjrrraebliUB,  and  m  Afries.      ^^  ^^ 

8  Flat,  in  Broia.         9  Die  Cms.  Ukxlviii.  c.  1. 
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letted  to  tham.— Theaa  1 
ta  iwnitlgj;  and  thataHflaalianaaichangad.  An- 
toiqr  havMig  veeeKsed  feom  Oetanna  n  niafeioe- 
msnt  af  tmo  l^gtona,  depailed  fer  Asia,  and 
Oetafioa  aat  oat  en  hie  Betum  to  Rome. 

When  necounta  of  the  femi  acthm  at  Philippi 
wave  laesived  in  the  dtj,  a  thenkagivmg  waa 
oidendi  and,  instead  of  being  limited  to  fflly  or 
sixty  daya  sa  in  the  lata  deeaeea  which  had 
paasod  in  honour  of  Juliua  Crnwr,  thia  festival 
waa  now  to  be  eontiniied  fer  an  entire  nr.  In 
uopoition  to  the  i^ppioadMa  which  toe  mpub- 
uean  party  made  to  iteentira  extinctun,  the  few 
whoiammnedofit  carried  an  alfeclation  of  joy 
thyit  kept  pace  with  their  real  aoRow.  Their 
feam  broke  foith  in  praluae  expresnona  of  pee- 
tended  attgnhment  and  seal  iiir  the  honour  of 
theea  whom  they  dreaded. 

Under  each  an  aspect  of  gladnms,  oowning 
sxtMoae  anxiety  or- terror,  the  paciie  inhnbitanta 
of  Italy  looked  fer  the  arrival  of  an  army  which 
waa  to  be  gratified  with  their  ricbeat  posaeasiona. 
Tl^  ramambemd  what  had  passed  at  femier 
military  entrim  into  Ram%  ana  they  anticipated 
the  anfleiingB  which  warn  to  be  ex^iected  from  a 
yointg  man  who  had  during  soma  tune^  and  fimm 
mesa  poli^,  aasanaw  an  air  of  moderatioo,  and 
employed  averf  artifice  to  forward  hie  nurpoae; 
but  in  pic^iDftian  aa  he  became  cecum  or  Ida  end, 
he  threw  ofi'hia  ocigiaal  mask,  and  concurred  in 
vnttptUioM  the  ine§t  Itfonrfy  of  any  that  had 
been  known  in  the  hiatory  of  mahbind. — Octa- 
vius  being  detaioed  by  sicknem  on  his  way  to  the 
dty,  these  gloomy  appmhenaiona  gained  foioa 
feom  dehiY.  It  waa  suppoaed  that  ne  defemd 
hie  arrival  onh^  while  he  adjusted  his  plan  or  took 
meaauTM  to  render  its  effects  more  certain.  Every 
one  exi^gerated  the  evil,  but  no  one  thought  of  a 
remedy.    Such  waa  the  pnsent  state  ofa  help- 
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Urn  nobility  and  pmple,  the  remains  of  a  oommon- 
wealth,  Ions  accastomed  to  dominion,  retaining 
their  hanghtineas  while  they  lost  their  vigomr, 
long  deairouB  of  power,  but  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  free  constitution. 

^tavius  gave  notice  to  the  senate,  that  Us 
coming  was  delayed  by  sickness,  accepted  the 
decree  of  a  continued  thanksgiving  for  the  hte 
victory  obtained  at  Philippi,  but  desired  it  might 
be  understood,  that  this  nonour  was  conferred  on 
account  of  the  exemplary  justice  he  had  done  on 
the  assassins  of  his  &ther.  The  cunning  with 
which  he  occasionally  dropt  this  pretence,  or  with 
which  he  resumed  it,  as  the  motive  of  all  his  pur- 
suits, forms  a  striking  part  in  hts  character.  He 
at  one  time  coKynerated  with  the  conspintors,  and 
declared  it  to  be  nis  intention,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  to  restore  the  republic.  He  accordingly 
promoted  the  resolutions  which  were  taken  at 
Rome  in  favour  of  Decimus,  as  well  as  Marcus 
Brutus  and  Cassias,  he  promoted  the  election  of 
Casca  into  the  office  of  tribune ;  he  raised  an  ar- 
my to  support  them  against  Antony,  and  took 
into  his  councils  the  moat  vehement  partisans  of 
the  senate.  ^  Even  SerHua  Oalba^  holding  the 
very  dagger  vrith  which  he  murdered  CcBtoTf" 
said  Antony  to  him,  in  his  letter  during  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  **i«  now  employed  in  your  eampJ*^ 
As  he  often,  however,  on  former  oocasitms, 
courted  the  army,  by  affecting  a  pioua  intentk>n 
to  avenge  his  fiither'a  death,  so  he  now  recurred 
to  the  same  pretence,  as  the  most  likely  to  conn* 
terbalance  the  favour  that  was  paid  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  genera!  regret 
which  attended  the  catastrophe  of  the  last  scene 
that  was  acted  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 

About  this  time^  Octavius  was 
U.  C.  713.  known  to  have  In  bis  service  two 
L.  AnianiuM,  officers  T«f  distinguished  merit,  Mar- 
^ii^Tw!  *'"■  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  Caius 
rtSr  Cilnius  Mttcenasj  both  well({ualified 

in  their  respective  parts  to  support 
him  in  the  pretensions  he  had  formed  on  the 
empire.  The  first,  by  his  courage  and  military 
abilities^  was  qualified  to  supply  or  to  conceal  his 
defects  as  a  soldier;  the  second,  by  his  industry, 
his  temper,  his  choice  of  friends,  and  his  fitness 
to  soften  the  manners  of  the  times,  by  diverting 
the  minds  of  men  from  objects  of  public  distress 
to  the  elegant  and  amusing  occupations  of  fiteniy 
^nius,  well  qualified  to  smooth  all  the  difiteul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  his  civil  administratbn.  Al- 
though it  had  not  yet  appeared  in  what  degree 
Octavius  was  to  commit  bis  aflairs  to  such  able 
hands,  his  discernment  in  chooeinff  them  might 
be  considered  as  the  presage  of  a  Ibrtune  not  de- 
pending on  accidents,  but  founded  on  a  real 
ascendant  of  understanding  and  judgment 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  young  Caesar  at  Rome, 
he  gave  assurance  to  the  senate  of  his  intention 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  acta  of  severity.'  But 
the  first  object  of  his  administration  being  to  set- 
tle the  veterans  on  the  possessions  which  they 
had  been  made  to  expect  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  was  very  soon  led  into  a  scene  of  extreme 
violence,  and  involved  in  great  difficulties. 

At  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate  the  army 
had  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  being  settled 
on  the  most  fijrtile  lands,  or  in  the  wealthiest  ci- 


1  Cieer.  Philip.    Antony  lo  OeU%  itu  and  Rirliiw. 
a  Dio.  Call.  lib.  xlviii.  c.  3. 


tiea  of  Italy.  In  order  to  fiiUil  these  expectal8Mi8| 
it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  the  ancient  inhafta- 
tants ;  «nd  as  this  was  to  be  done  without  any 
pretence  of  forfeiture^  or  delinquency  of  any  sort, 
the  unhappy  suflerere  pleaded,  that  the  landa  in- 
tended for  the  army  should  be  taken  by  lot,  or  in 
e^ual  proportions,  and  in  every  pert  of  the  em- 
pire. But  the  soMierB  were  absolute,  and  not  to 
DO  satisfied  but  by  immediate  pdssesaon  of  tha 
lots  which  had  been  actually  assigned  aa  the  re- 
ward of  their  services.  A  geneml  order  was  ac- 
cordingly signed  for  the  present  oocupien  of  those 
lands  to  remove.  The  victims  of  this  severity 
repaired  to  Rome  in  entire  families;  persons  of 
every  sex,  a|^  and  oonditkm  crowded  the  streets, 
took  shelter  in  the  temples  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  and  filled  the  city  with  complaints 
and  lamentations.*  "The  ancient  inhabitanta 
of  Italy,  citizens  of  Rome,"  they  said,  "  wera 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  turned  oat  to 
pensh  with  their  children,  to  make  way  for  ad- 
ventnren  who  had  subverted  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  who  were  to  perpetuate  the  military 
usurpation  they  had  established.  The  same  vio- 
lent hands  which  had  stripped  the  Roman  peo- 
ple of  their  sovereignty,  were  now  to  be  let  knae 
on  their  property.  The  innooent,  who  had  taken 
no  part  m  toe  late  trooblea,  were' to  be  aacrificed, 
merely  because  their  possessions  suited  the  eon- 
veniency  of  those  who  had  already  brought  so 
many  evils  on  the  commonwealth.  They  had 
been  promised  protection  from  this  party }  but 
were  now  to  suffer,  from  their  pretended  protect- 
ors and  friendi^  greater  evils  than  any  conqiwred 
province  had  ever  endured  from  the  woiat  of  ita 
enemiea.'* 

To  these  comphinta  both  the  array  and  its 
leaders  were  equally  insensible,  and  proceeded, 
in  particular  instances,  to  acta  of  violence,  which 
the  execution  of  their  general  purpose  did  not  i^ 
quire.  They  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
suspense  b^  their  indecision  in  choosmg  their 
kits;  hy  quitting  those  which  were  at  mat  as- 
signed, in  order  to  exchange  them  forcfthers;  and, 
by  leaving  particubr  persons  without  any  regu- 
btr  grant  or  assignment,  -to  make  free  with  such 
lands  as  suited  their  conveniency.  The  leaders 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  what  they  eouki  not 
restrain,  and  gave  way  to  a  violence  to  which 
they  owed  the  possession  of  their  power.* 

The  army  now  considering  the  lands  of  Italy 
as  their  property,  looked  upon  every  perrcn  in- 
clined to  protect  the  ancient' inhabitants  aa  their 
enenw,  resented  every  delay  that  was  made  in 
gratifying  their  desires,  and  were  equally  insolent 
to  their  own  officers  as  they  were  to  the  people. 
A  party  bein^  assembled  in  the  Campus  Martins 
to  receive  their  dismission  and  their  assignments 
of  land ;  end  having  some  time  waited  for  Octa- 
vius, from  whom  tney  expected  satis&ction  in 


3  Publius  VirKiliiis  Maro  ie  said  lo  bavr  be^n  of  this 
injured  train.  Having  had  a  (<niall  pro|M'rty  in  laud 
near  Mantua,  be  was  stripped  of  it  to  makr  way  for  an 
officer  of  the  legtoni;  a  wronir  to  which  he  so  tenderly 
allttdea  in  hia  eclogue  (Noe  patriir  flties  et  dulcia  iio- 
quimua  arva,  nos  pauiam  fu^imus.)  Bui  beinc  re- 
commended lo  Meconas  by  Asinius  PoHio,  who  com- 
manded in  that  part  of  Italy,  he  obtainetl,  from  the  rr- 
spi*ci  that  was  due  to  his  fine  geniua.  a  protection  which 
humanity  and  justicr  owe  equally  to  every  other  per- 
son that  was  involved  in  this  calamity.— .Appian.  de 
Bftll.  Civ.  lib.  V, 

•i  Appian.  lib.  v. 
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tbMe  puikidui^  heoame  impatiflnt  and  clamor- 
oiM|  bid  violeiit  hands  on  JXoiuub,  a  oenturion, 
who  endeavoared  to  pacify  them,  and  even  threw 
him  into  the  river,  where  he  peiiahod.  They 
afterwards  dragged  the  dead  body  on  shore,  and 
placed  it  on  the  way  by  which  theii  ceneial  waa 
to  paaa,  as  a  warmng,  that  he  hims^fshould  not 
slight  their  displeasure.  Octavius  being  informed, 
before  he  came  abroad,  of  this  menacing  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  authority,  saw  the 
necessity  of  not  appearing  to  be  moved.  He 
passed  the  dead  boay  without  setemng  to  observe 
It,  made  the  intended  distribution  of  land  to  the 
troo|M;  and  afiecting  to  consider  the  murder  of 
Nonius  as  the  effect  of  a  private  quarrel,  in 
which  he  was  to  take  no  port,  left  this  dangerous 
meeting  with  an  exhortation,  that  they  should  noi 
toeaken  their  own  cause  by  quarreUing  among 
themselves. 

'  The  cohorts  whicli  Octavius  retained  for  the 
ordinary  guard  of  his  own  penon,  treated  him, 
on  occasion,  with  equal  disrespect  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort,  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  of 
their  body  having,  at  the  public  theatre,  seated 
himself  on  the  Equestrian  bench,  and  the  audi- 
ence being  scandalized  at  this  act  of  presumption, 
the  soldier  was  removed  by  order  of  his  general; 
but  his  companions  being  made  to  believe  that 
he  was  carried  away  to  be  put  to  death,  placed 
themselves  in  the  way  of  Octavius,  as  he  passed 
from  the  theatre,  anf(  with  clamours  and  threats 
of  instant  revenge,  demanded  their  fellow-soldier 
to  be  restored.  Having  prevailed  in  this  particu- 
lar, they  called  upon  him  to  declare  what,  usage 
he  had  received  j  and  when  they  were  told  by 
himself  that  no  violence  had  been  offered  to  him, 
they  alleffcd  that  he  was  hired  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  to  betray  the  honour  of  the  army,  and 
were  scarcely  to  be  appeased  by  his  repeated  a»- 
severations  to  the  contrary. 

In  these  dangerous  times,  enormitieB  which 
were  committed  by  disorderly  persons  of  any  de- 
scription being  imputed  to  the  soldiers,  were  suf- 
fered to  pass  with  impunity.  Robbery  and  mur- 
ders beoune  frequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
itseli^  as  well  as  the  provincial  towns,  was  infest- 
ed by  persons  who^  either  from  necessity^  or  from 
the  license  of  the  timea^  subsisted  by  rapme.  No 
property  was  safe,  and  the  condition  of  persons 
of  all  parties  equally  insecure.  At  Rome  the 
rent  of  houses  fell  to  a  fourth,  and  whole  streets 
appeared  to  be  deserted.* 

In  this  distracted. scene,  nevertheleaa^  there 
were  persons  who  envied  Octavius  the  hateful 
pre-eminence  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy.  Among 
these  Manius,  the  person  entrusted  with  the 
affairs  of  Mark  Antony,  Lucius  his  brother, 
now  in  the  office  of  consul,  and  Fulvia  his  wife, 
aspiring  to  a  share  of  the  government,  became 
impatient  of  an  administration  from  whicl^  they 
thought  themselves  uniairl;^  excluded.  Not  only 
L.  Antonius,  in  the  capacity  of  consul,  but  the 
others  alaot  in.  right  of  the  absent  triumvir, 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  they  now  enjoyed. 

The  power  of  distributing  the  lands  and  other 
rewards  to  the  army,  it  was  observed,  gave  Octa- 
vius a  signal  advantage  over  his  coUeB||ue,  and 
£xed  the  expectations  of  all  men  upon  him  alone. 


ft  Pio.€aBs^lilkzl«U.e.9. 


By  these  means  he  filled  Italjr  wkh  hk  own  i»* 

tamers  and  friends ;  and  Fulvia  complained  that 
Mark  Antony  should  l«  thus  depnved  of  Uie 
fruits  of  a  victory,  which  had  been  obtained 
chiefly  by  his  conduct  and  valour.  She  appealed 
to  the  legions,  presented  herself  at  their  quar- 
ters^ and,  with  her  children  in  her  arms,  implored, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  a  matter  of  right 
in  behalf  of  her  nusband. 

In  this  manner^  persons  representing  the  ab- 
sent triumvir  endeavoured  to  divide  the  party, 
and  to  add  to  the  scene  of  political  contusion 
already  subsisting,  a  breach  and  opposition  of 
interest  among  those  who  commanded  the  army. 
The  country,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  from  the 
interruption  that  was  given  by  the  fleets  of  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  from 
the  opposite  ports  of  Illyricum  and  Sicily,  to  the 
impoftatkm  of  com  and  other  necessanes;  and 
tliis  circuinstanoe,  joined  to  the  uncertainty  of 
property,  and  the  other  causes  which  interrupted 
mdustiy,  con^eted  the  distresses  of  Italy. 

The  people,  although  they  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  any  government,  were  not  likely  to  be  long 
able  to  endure  their  present  suffenngs.  The 
friends  of  Antony  endeavoured  to  load  Octavius 
with  the  blame  of  these  evils,  and  thought  this  a , 
favourable  opportunity  to  wrest  the  government 
out  of  his  hands.  They  found  fault  with  the  pro- 
vision  he  had  made  for  the  army  as  too  scanty; 
and  they  joined  in  the  complaints  that  were 
made  by  the  sufferers,  who  were  dispossessed  of 
their  property  to  make  way  for  the  soldiers.  They 
affected  a  design  to  restore  the  republic;  and 
Lucius  Antomus,  in  the  character  of  Roman 
consul,  called  upon  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
commonwealth  to  appear  in  support  of  their  legal 
magistrate.  He  professed  Iiis  intention  to  mue 
war  even  on  his  own  brother,  as  well  as  on  Oc- 
tavius, if  he  should  persist  in  his  present  usurpa- 
tions, or  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  restoration 
of  the  laws.  But,  notwithstanding  his  profes- 
sions to  this  purpose^  he  himself,  aiiecting  to  be- 
lieve that  his  person  was  in  danger,  put  his 
attendants  under  a^ms,  and  paraded  the  streets 
at  the  head  of  a  military  force ;  a  measure  that 
was  ever  considered  at  Rome  as  the  intimation 
of  a  design  to  usurp  the  government. 

OctaMUS,  greatly  provoked  by  these  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Antony,  repudiated  the  daughter  of  Ful- 
via. whom,  at  the  fbnnation  of  the  triumvirate^ 
he  nad  betrothed  merely  to  serve  a  political  pur- 
pose, and  whom  he  now  returned  to  her  fSunUy, 
with  express  declarations  of  his  never  having 
had  any  commerce  with  her  as  his  wife.  Fulvia, 
affecting  to  consider  t^is  insult  as  a  prelude  to 
greater  injuries,  appealed  to  Lepidus  in  behalf  of 
his  absent  colleague,  and  withdrew  to  Prsnest^ 
whither  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions both  civil  and  military,  flocked  to  her 
stanoard.  Here  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  held  regular  councils,  and,  with  a 
sword  by  her  side^  gave  the  parole,  and  frequently 
harangnoed  the  troops. 

In  these  hasty  advances  to  a  ruptura  lepra- 
sentations  to  Antony,  and  preparations  £»  war, 
were  equally  made  on  both  sides.  It  was  yet 
unoortain  how  the  aimy  might  divide  between 
the  parties.  Octavius  was  lik^y,  by  his  praaeoiM^ 
to  command  the  superior  number;  but  great ' 
part  of  the  forces  now  in  lUily  haid  been  levied  in 
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the  ntme  of  Antony,  and  idB,  teoat^ng  to  Uie 
cuitom  of  thoM  aimiM,  bora  am  name  on  their 
•hields.  The  two  liq^one  which  were  to  have 
been  tranaferred  to  Octaiiafli  to  ledace  thoae 
which  he  had  given  to  Antony  in  Macedonia, 
were  atill  retained  by  Lodns  Antonioa  for  his 
farother.  The  piovinoes  of  Qanl,  with  oonaider- 
able  azmiM^  mdy  to  maich  into  Italy,  were 
nnder  the  gorenunent  of  Ventidina,  of  Pbncua,- 
and  of  Afluuna  PoUio^  wlio  were  the  adhennta 
of  Antony,  and  likely  to  ea^NMiae  lii8<caoae.  An- 
tony himiael^  by  the  aaperknity  of  hia  ndlitaiy 
chancter,  had,  m  the  oourae  ot  hia  joint  operar 
tiona  with  Octavina.  greatly  anrpaared  hioi^  and 
had  acquired  a  high  dc^gree  of  lepotation  with 
the  troopa.  It  waa,  therefore^  neoeaaary  for  his 
rival  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  and  not 
raahhr  to  drew  upon  himKl^  in  this  qnarrol,  the 
weight  of  his  oolIeagoe'B  anUiority,  nor  to  diij^ust 
the  army,  by  ap^earinff  to  be  the  aggreaaor  m  a 
war  between  their  leaden. 

Such  diapotea  were  certainly  in  general  diaa> 
greeable  to  the  army,  who^  having  subdued  the 
republic,  hoped,  now  at  their  eaae,  to  divide  its 
apoils.  It  vras  neoeaaary,  therefore,  for  Octaviua, 
it  a  war  ahould  ensue^  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
.  the  work  of  his  enemies.  For  this  purpose  he 
fimned  at  Rome  a  council  of  the  pnndpal  offi- 
oeti;  propoaed  that  th^  ahould  make  mquiry 
into  the  grounds  of  the  preaent  dissensbn,  and 
oblige  thme  who  were  in  fimlt  to  soboiit  to  their 
decrees. 

Fulvia  and  her  partizans  called  this  military 
convention  by  a  lodicnna  name,  which  we  may 
translate  the  ammunition  aenoto,^  and  refused  to 
submit  their  cauae  to  so  new  a  tribunal. 

The  army  in  general  vras  alarmed  at  the  praa- 
peet  of  aeeing  the  civil  war  renewed.  Two 
leaiona  that  had  first  served  under  Cesar,  and 
afterwarda  under  Antony,  being  now  quartered 
at  Anoona,  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  with  in- 
treaties  that  the  parties  wodd  avoid  a  rupture. 
They  were  refened  by  Octaviua  to  L.  Antb- 
niusj  who^  he  said,  was  the  aggresMir;  and  pro- 
oeeding,  attended  by  a  great  concourae  of  people 
to  Pr«nflat6,  where  the  heads  of  the  opposite 
party  were  aasemUed,  beseeched  them  to  spare 
the  republii^  *''°*^  ^^  much  afflicted  with 
dvil  diaaensions.  They  were  told  for  answer, 
that  **  Octaviua  waa  the  aggreasor;  that  while 
his  colleague  was  ndsinff  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  army,  he  waa  axtfidly  changing  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Italy,  and  oocuprin^  ul  toe  important 
atationa  of  tlie  empire  with  hie  own  retainers  and 
creaturea;  that  the  money,  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  aupporting  the  vfar  against  Seztua  Pom- 
peiua,  had  been  tAen  from  &e  treaaury,  waa  by 
Octaviua  diverted  from  ita  uae,  and  employed  in 
corrupting  the  troopa  of  his  friend;  that  the  ea- 
tatea  of  Uie  proaenbed,  under  the  pretence  of 
sales,  at  which,  besides  the  creatnrea  of  Octaviua, 
there  waa  no  man  to  porchaae,  had  been  actually 
employed  by  him  for  the  aame  purpose ;  that,  if 
he  really  meant  to  avoid  a  rupture,  he  ought  to 
do  nothing  without  consulting  the  friends  of  his 
cdleagoe,  who  vrere  equaDy  entitled  with  him- 
adf  to  share  in  the  fnnta  of  their  common  victory 
obtained  at  Philtppl  But  I  know,»  said  Lucius 
Antonhis,  «the  fidsehood  of  Oetavius ;  while  he 
amuses  you  with  the  hopes  of  a  negotiation  and 
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treaty,  and  with  piofcaakma  of  having  notiui^  at 
heart  beodes  your  mterest,  he  is  armmff  Imaaeif 
with  the  utmost  dili^^noe,  and  has  reinfoned  Cbe 
garrison  of  Brundosiuin,  with  an  evident  ptnrpoae 
to  obatTuct  the  return  of  hia  ooUeagne,  and  your 
pnndpal  friend,  into  Italy." 

Oetavius  being  in  poasesaiop  of  the  oapkal,  in 
order  that  he  might  appear  to  have,  pot  only  the 
auUMNrity  of  government,  but  the  coantenanoe 
likewiae  of  all  the  mora  reapectable  citizens  of 
Rome  on  his  aide^  called  an  assembly  of  the 
senate,  at  which  he  invited  the  Eqneatnan  order 
to  attend.  He  repreaented  to  this  aaaeinfaiy  the 
wtUmiriAM  that  were  now  impending  over  Italy 
from  the  jealousy  and  readess  ambition  of  a  lew 
persons,  who  called  themaeivea  the  finende  of 
A^urk  Antony,  and  he  exhorted  them  with  one 
accord  to  join  him  in  averting  theae  evils.  He 
according^  obtained  a  deputation  to  be  aent  to 
PneneatI,  where  the  heada^of  the  ojpposite  party 
were  atOl  aasembled,  to  remonstrate  againat  their 
procedure.  Thia  measure  hovrever  had  no  other 
eflect  beskles  that  which  Octaviua  propoaed  by 
it,  that  of  traiuferriag  to  hia  enemies  the  blame 
of  all  the  evita  which  were  expected  to  folkiw. 

An  expedient  was  proposed,  more  fikely  to 
prevent  these  evils,  by  a  oonferenoe  \o  be  held  by 
the  military  offioen  of  the  opposite  sides,  who^ 
perceiving  themselves  about  to  be  involved  in  a 
quarrel,  were  extremely  avem  to  risk  all  the  ad- 
vantagea  they  had  already  obtained,  without  any 
proapect  of  gain.  This  expedient  of  a  militeiy 
congress  was  suggested  by  the  officers  themselves 
and  waa  readily  embraced  by  their  leaden.  Gafaii 
beinff  half  way  from  Pranesttf  to  Rome,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  pha^  at  which  they  ahouU 
meet;  but  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
open  their  ocmferenoe,  partiea  of  hone  iiaving 
been,  from  aome  renudns  of  distroat,  without  any 
concert,  aent  forward  on  both  aidea  toeaoort  their 
deputies,  and  mutually  to  observe  each  other, 
they^  met  unexpectedly  on  the  highway,  and 
oominff  to  blows,  numwn  were  killed  or  woond- 
ed,  and  the  intended  convention  was  dropped. 

Each  ef  the  parties  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  pobliahed  a  manifesto^  and  began  to 
assemble  in  a  hoatile  manner.  Lucius  Anfeonios 
had  ordered  new  levies,  and  with  these,  joined  to 
the  troops  already  on  foot,  under  the  authoii^ 
of  hia  brother,  and  who  were  now  stationed  in 
the  nearer  province  of  Gaul,  under  Calenua,  ha 
proposed  to  aaaemble  an  army  of  eleven  legions^ 

Oetavius  ordered  six  legions  under  Salvidienasi, 
from  Spain ;  and  having  already  four  in  Italy, 
with  a  oonsidenble  'body  of  troops^  which,  under 
the  designation  of  Pictorian  band^  made  the 
ordinary  guard  of  hispenon,  he  took  the  field  to 
prevent  the  designs  or  his  enemies. 

The  nobility  and  citiienaof  rank  were  divided ; 
but  the  greater  part,  who  had  yet  any  hopes  of 
aeeing  the  civil  government  restored,  thoufffat 
themsBlves  safer  in  the  party  of  the  consul  Lu* 
cius  Antoniusj  than  in  that  of  Csaar;  and  ao- 
confingly  repaired  to  his  camp. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  thiM 
likely  to  divide  his  enemiea,  might  have  made 
himaelf  of  considerable  consequence,  or  might 
have  obtained  advantageoua  terms  firom  eicner 
party.  His  forces  haabeen  aeen  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  accession  of  two  legions,  the  re- 
mains of  toe  wreck  at  Philippi,  that  had  escaped 
with  Mnrcus.    He  nught  nava  got  a  footing  in 
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Itafyi  and,  fay  the  Ikfmmble  cBspootion  of  many 
'who  feh  the  opproHaon  of  the  freoent  govem- 
iDtfnt,  or  dreaded  the  fbtore  effeeti  of  its  tyranny, 
might  have  held  the  bakuioe  between  the  con- 
teiSlin^  paztiea.  He,  neveitheteaa^  either  under 
the  notion  of  leaving  his  enemiea  to  waste  thdr 
■tiength  against  eSch  other,,  or  not  havinjg  a 
sufficient  genins  for  such  arduous  enterpnses, 
sufiered  the  opportunity  to  escape,  and  contented 
himself  with  endeavourmi^  to  secure  his  posses 
skm  of  Siakj  and  Sardinia,  which  he  hoped  to 
retain  as  a  patrimony  independent  of  Rome. 

Ahenobarbus,  the  other  remaining  leader  or  re- 
presentative of  the  republican  party,  who  was 
still  hovering  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  with 
the  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  command- 
ed under  Brutus  and  Cassius^  made  ftequent 
descents,  and  plundered  the  recent  settlements  of 
tlte  veteransL  He  even  forced  his  way  into  the 
harbour  of  Brundusium,  took  some  galiejrs  be- 
knging  to  Octavius,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent 
eountiy ;  btrti,  while  he  was  acting  in  a  manner 
equalljT  hostile  to  both  parties,  the  forces  of  the 
triumvirs^  indifferent  to  every  external  enemy, 
began  to  assemble  against  each  other.  Lepidus 
declared  for  Octavius^  and  these  two  having  left 
the  citT  together,  Lucius  Antonius  presented 
himself  at  the  gates,  and  was  admitted.  Having 
assembled  the  people,  he  declar^  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  restore  the  republic  His  brother,  he 
said,  for  the  future  desired  no  illegal  powers  and 
was  ready  to  join  in  calling  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dtts  to  account  for  the  tyranny  they  had  lately 
exercised  against  the  anaent  innabitants  of  Italy. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  event  of  this  contest 
appeared  to  depend  on  the  movements  thai  were 
makinff  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Graul.  Salvi- 
dienusMing  on  his  marcti  to  loin  Octavius,  Asi- 
nius  and  Ventidius  hung  on  hu  rear.  Agrippa, 
on  the  part  of  Cssar,  puMsd  the  Po  in  order  to 
join  Satvidienus;  and  havmg  succeeded  in  this 
design,  they  obtifled  Asinius  and  Ventidius  to 
remain  on  the  derensive,  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Lucius  Antonius,  who  was  on  his  march  to  sup- 
port them. 

When  AnUmius  came  to  a  pasa  of  the  Apen- 
nines^ on  the  Flaminian  way,  he  found  the  gorges 
of  these  mountains  already  occupied  by  Agrippa 
and  Saividienua;  not  attempting  to  force  them, 
he  fdl  back  to  Peruaia,  and  sent  ordera  to  Venti- 
dius to  jom  him  by  some  other  route;  but  Oc- 
tavius having  got  poasesaion  of  Sentinum  and 
Nunia,  two  posta  on  the  oppoaite  sides  of  the 
mountains,  ^neetually  prevented  the  junctbn  of 
his  enemies,  assembled  all  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Perusia,  and  invested  Antonius  in 
that  place.  He  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation, 
extending  about  fifty 'stadia,  or  six  miles,  toad 
placed  bis  army  betv^een  two  parallels,  equally 
strong,  against  any  attempts  that  were  likely  to  m 
made  from  the  garrison,  or  from  the  field. 
^  Lucius  Antonius  being  thus  shut  u^  in  Peru- 
sia durififf  the  autumn,  imd  j^art  of  winter,  and 
all  the  efiorts  of  FuNia,  Asimus,  Ventidius^  and 
Plancns,  to  succour  him  b&n^  ineffectual,  he  was 
reduced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  the  greatest 
extremities  and  ofierea  to  capitulate. 

Octavius,  in  accepting  this  offer,  with  his  usual 
address,  took  measures  to  divide  his  enemies,  or 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  Jealousy  among  them. 
He  affected  to  distinguish  the  regular  troope, 
which  had  been  formed  to  serve,  under  his  col- 


league Merit  Antony,  fnm  the  Rqomii  citiaBmL 
or  rather  supposed  disorderly  penunsi  who  haa 
taken  a  part  in  this  insurrection.  The  first, 
from  pretended  respect  to  their  leader,  he  allowed 
to  withdraw  with  honour ;  the  others  he  required 
to  suniender  aft  discretion.  In  oomplyinff  witb 
this  requisition,  L.  Antomus  himaelr  set  Uie  ex- 
ample^ went  forth  in  peiaon  to  reosive  the  victor's 
commandi^  and  being  oourteooaly  treated,  alleged 
his  dvty  as  a  civil  magistrate,  and  his  desire  to 
restore  the  conynoD^^^^  »  *i^  "P^^ST  ^  ^ 
conduct;  and  impl(»ed  mercy  for  thoae  who  had 
embarked  with  him  in  the  same  design.  Ootar 
vius  replied,  "  That  as  his  enemies  nd  surrenp 
dered  themsehea  at  diacrelion,  he  should  make 
no  remarks  <m  the  truth  of  their  plea,  nor  talk  of 
conditions,  where  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  a 
treaty;  that  he  must  now  consider  not  only  what 
his  enemies  had  merited,  but  what  vras  due  to 
himself."  Having  found  among  his  prisoners 
some  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  Ca- 
sar,  he  was  disposed  to  have  ordered  them  all  to 
be  executed;  out  oboerving  that  this  measure 
was  extremely  offensive  to  his  own  army,  he 
confined  his  severities  to  the  Roman  dtnensL 
who^  he  pretended,  had  on  this  oooiHion  acted 
with  ^ual  animosity  to  the  army,  and  to  him- 
self. To  avenge  the  supposed  mjury  that  was 
done  to  the  army,  all  persons  of  the  civil  deaerip- 
tion,  found  under  arms,  were  put  to  death.  Of 
these,  Cannutius,  C.  Fiaviu&  Clodiue,  Bythinl- 
cus,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  Appian.>  This 
Cannutius  is  said  by  Dion  Cassius  to  have  been 
the  tribune,  who  preaenting  Octavius  to  has  firsl 
audience  from  the  people,  contributed  ao  much 
to  the  rise  of  his  fortanes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  executions  were  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  Octavius^  and  in  the 
manner  of  sacnfioea  to  the  manes^  or  to  the  divi- 
nity, of  Julius  Casar.  In  this  form,  however 
detestable^  they  were  supposed,  in  that  afle,  to 
carry  an  SBpect  of  piety,  which  sanctifi<3  the 
cruelty,  vrith  which  they  were  ordered,  and  with 
whksh  Octavius  himself  witnessed  the  scene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  aenatorian  and  equestiiai^ 
order  aie  said,  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius^ 
to  have  periahed  in  this  manner.*    The  i 


trates  and  council  of  Perusia,  being  aeparately 
ordered  to  execution,  impbred  for  mercy,  but  hao 
one  pmeral  answer.  Yni  mtut  (He,*  The  place 
itsel(  whether  by  tne  desperation  of  its  inluibi- 
tants^  or  by  the  outrage  or  those  wlio  were  now 
become  masters  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  country  around  being  de- 
serted, or  laid  waste  with  me  and  sword,  and 
cleared  of  its  former  possessors,  became  a  prey  to 
such  followers  of  the  army  as  choae  to  occupy  it* 
At  the  date  of  this  odious  transaction,  Octavius 
was  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age ; 
and  though,  in  former  eiamplea  of  cnieltyTma 
youth  may  have  been  overruled  or  misled  1^  the 
party-nge  of  his  colleagues,  yet,  in  this  instance, 
no  nimself  betrayed  a  mercdeas  nature,  in  the 
effects  of  which  he  had  no  man  to  ahare^  or  to 
divide  the  blame  ;*  and  the  world  be^n  to  dread 
more  from  the  separBte  power  which  he  waa 
about  to  establish,  than  they  did  from  the  joint 
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utorpatiofi,  in  which  he  bore  a  port,  with  per- 
■orif,  of  whom  the  one  was  eantemned  for  want 
of  capacity,  and  the  other  detested  for  his  profli- 
gate CDanners. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
U.  C.  713b     -war  in  Italy,  DomiCius  dtlvinus 
and  Attniua  Pollio  had  been  des- 
L.D9m,Cal-     tj„^  consuls;  and  the  year  fol- 
P^o  ^o'^ng  »*»*»  in  ^Wch  these  trans- 

actions  passed,  is  aoooidingly  dated 
or  inscribed  with  toeir  names.  They  were 
prevented,  however,  by  this  breach  between  the 
adherents  of  Antony  and  of  CsBsar,  from  taking 
the  formal  possession  of  their  office. 

Pollio^  hdding  his  commission  from  Mark 
Antony,  although  he  had  no  opportunity  to  act, 
was  understood  to  join  with  the  brother  in  the 
late  division  of  their  parties.  While  the  war 
continued,  being  stationed  in  his  province  in  the 
district  of  Venetia,  he  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  Ahenobarbus,  and  representing  Lucius 
Antoniua,  with  his  title  of  Koman  consul,  as 
legal  head  of  the  republic,  endeavoured  to  engage 
ttuit  officer  on  his  side;  but,  in  the  event  of  the 
war,  this  correspondence  was  broke  off,  and  the 
military  adherents  of  Antony  being  dispersed  or 
cut  of);  his  relations  and  retainers  f^  in  difierent 
directions. 

Fulvia,  escorted  by  three  thousand  horse,  took 
the  road  to  Brundusium,  and  from  thence,  with 
Plancus  and  some  other  attendants,  under  the 
convoy  of  five  galleys,  sailed  to  Greece.*  Julia, 
the  aged  mother  of  Antony,  took  refuge  with 
Sextufl  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Thither  fikewise 
fled  Tiberius  Ciaudias  Nero,  with  his  wife  Li- 
via  Drusilla,  and  her  infant  son,  persons  often  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  as 
principal  sharers  in  that  power  which  now 
seemed  to  be  raised  on  the  nun  of  their  fortunes. 
Others  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Aheno- 
barbus on  the  coast  bf  Apulia. 

While  the  relations  of  Antony  in  Italy  wore 
euOTged  in  this  unfortunate  contest,  he  himself 
had  passed  from  Greece  through  Asia  into 
'  Egypt,  where,  believing  all  his  difficulties  were 
at  an  end,  he  indulged  his  natural  disposition  to 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  At  Ephesus  he  had 
assembled  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  proposed  a  contribution,  and  re- 
presented the  occasion  which  obliged  his  col- 
leagues and  himself  to  make  a  demand  for  money. 
"They  were  about  to  disband  the  army,"  he 
said,  "  consisting  of  no  less  than  twenty-eight 
legions,  to  whom  were  due  great  arrears  of  pay, 
together  with  deserved  rewanls  and  gratuities  for 
past  services.  One  of  my  colleagues,'*  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  gone  into  Italy  to  provide  settlements 
for  this  numerous  army,  or  rather  to  remove  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  task  of  finding  supplies  of 
money  lies  upon  me,  and  I  am  penuaded  you 
will  own  we  are  very  moderate,  when  we  demand 
no  more  than  you  gave  to  our  enemies.  Neces- 
sity, however,  obliges  us  to  exact,  in  one  year, 
what  Brutus  and  Uassius  levied  in  two."  "  You 
will  please  then  to  order,"  said  one  of  the  audi- 
ence, "two  summers  and  two  harvests  in  this 
wonderful  year ;  for  you,  who  can  command  us  to 
pay  the  tax  of  two  years  invne,  can  likewise  order 
the  fruits  of  both  yean  to  be  gathered  in  one."^ 


1  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  v. 
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Antony,  who  paid  more  regard  to  wit  than  to 
the  oonsideratians  either  of  humanity  or  juatioe^ 
was  pleased  with  this  answer,  and  agreed  that 
the  proposed  subsidy  should  be  levied  in  two 
years,  instead  of  one.^  From  EpbesuiL  he  tiwei- 
led  b^  the  coast  towards  Syria,  laid  heavy  con- 
tributions^ dii^raaed  of  lands  and  oountij  seat^ 
of  which  he  made  gifts  to  his  retainers  and  foi- 
lowers.  He  received  frequent  applicatiooa  for 
such  fiivonrs  from  those  who  attended  turn,  under 
pretence  that  the  estates,  which  diey  coveted, 
were  either  deserted  or  occupied  by  an  enemy. 
To  his  cook,  in  particular,  he  w  said  to  have  given 
the  grant  of  a  hurge  possearion,  for  having  pleaaed 
him  in  the  dressing  of  a  supper.  In  hu  own  be- 
haviour, he  exhibited  that  diasipotion  and  extra- 
vagance, to  wtiich  he  ever  returned  in  the  mo- 
ments of  triumph  and  relaxation,  and  showed,  in 
the  gayety  and  festivity  of  his  court,  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  melanclioiy  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants o(  every  province  were  seized  on  his 
approach.4  He  had  probably  seen  Ck*opatra  in 
Italy,  during  her  intimacy  vrith  Julius  Ccaar; 
and  now,  supposing  himself  come  in  place  of  that 
successful  adventurer,,  as  head  oi  the  emmre,  he 
thought  of  this  prize  as  the  reward  of  his  laboufa^ 
and  possibly  considered  her  as  the  principal  ol»- 
ject  of  his  journey  to  the  east  In  order  to 
heighten  the  scene  of  their  meeting,  with  a  iuce 
to  consist  of  a  supposed  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion, he  affected  to  believe  a  report  of  her  having 
ordered  her  fleet  from  Cynrus  to  join  that  of  Cas- 
sius  in  the  late  war,  anu  he  sent  her  a  formal 
summons  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  and  to  give  in 
her  answen  to  this  heavy  charge. 

Cleopatra  accordingly  appeared  on  the  Cydnu* 
on  board  a  galley,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
dazzled  the  Roman  triumvir  with  the  profusion 
of  her  ornaments,  the  elegance  of  her  equipage, 
and  the  charms  of  her  person.  She  was  now 
about  nine  and  twenty  yean  of  affe,  and  bein|^ 

nnainted  with  the  languages  and  maniierB  of 
erent  nations,  particularly  instructed  in  the 
literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  in  the  matu- 
rity of  wit  and  beauty,  she  joined  the  arts  of  a 
coquet,  with  all  the  accompUshments  which  be^ 
came  the  birth  and  the  high  condition  of  a  queen. 
Being  invited  to  sup  with  Antonj,  she  pleaded 
that  he  should  begin  with  accepting'  her  invita- 
tion. At  their  ftnt  entertainment,  observing  that 
his  raillery  savoured  of  the  camp,  she  humoured 
him  in  this  manner,  and  even  surpassed  him  in 
the  freedom  of  her  conversation. 

Prom  thenceforward  Antony  laid  aside  all 
business,  followed  the  queen  of  Egypt  to  her 
kingdom,  leaving  his  own  provinces  exposed  to 
an  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  soon  afier  as- 
sailed and  overrun;  and  while  this  storm  was 
raffing  in  the  east,  and  his  brother,  with  his 
other  adherents  in  Italy,  were  struggliog  fer  tiis 
share  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and 
obliged  to  fly  or  submit  to  his  rival,  he  passed  the 
winter  at  Alexandria  in  frelic  and  dissipation.* 
To  ^tify  tho  jealou^  of  Cleopatra,  he  ordered 
AremoS,  her  sister  and  competitor  for  the  throne^ 
who  had  hitherto  been  confined  ei  Miletus,  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  every  other  particular,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  governed  by  her  caprice,  and 
with  the  ensigns  and  attendance  of  a  Roman  con- 
sul, and  first  officer  of  the  state  in  the  empire, 
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lived  like  a  boy  raider  the  influence  of  hie  fiiet 
amour.  The  course  of  hie  pleasuiea,  however, 
was  in  a  litUe  time  efiectually  interrupted,  by  a 
report  of  the  state  of  his  aflain  in  Syna  and  the 
Lesser  Asia. 

Pacorus,  the  eon  of  the  king  of  Parthia,  had 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  a  great  army,  Jiad 
overrun  Syria,  and  was  making  hasty  advances 
in  Cilicia.  He  was  conducted  m  thb  expedition 
by  Labienus,  a  Roman  ofiioer,^  who,  on  the  part 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  had  resided  at  the  court 
of  Parthia  while  the  fiite  of  the  empire  yet  re- 
mained in  suspense  at  Philippi,  and  who  now 
persuaded  the  Paithians  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  opulent  provinces  'in  their  neighbourhood, 
whicn,  togetner  with  the  Roman  republic  itself, 
were  become  the  possession  of  mere  adventurers, 
unacknowledged  and  unsupported  by  the  kws  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Upon  this  alarm,  Antony  had  assembled  the 
naval  forces  of  Asia  and  of  £^gyp^  f^nd  had  set 
sail  with  two  hundred  galleys  ior  the  coast  of 
Phosnicia;  when  the  misconduct  and  distress  of 
his  relations  in  Italy  were  reported  to  him,  and 
showed  him  the  necessity  of  cbrecting  thither  the 
armament  which  he  had  fitted  out  against  the 
Parthians,  in  order  to  re-establish  his  interest, 
and  to  save  the  remains  of  his  power  J  Having 
committed  the  command  of  lus  forces  in  Asia 
therefore  to  Ventidius,  he  steered  for  Greece. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens,  he  was  received  by 
Fulvia,  whose  salutatbns  were  probably  less 
flattering  than  those  to  which  he  had  been  lately 
accustomed  in  E^ypt.  The  husband  and  the 
wife,  on  this  occasion,  were  mutually  disposed  to 
blame  and  to  recriminate.  He  complained  of 
the  flame  wliich  had  been  so  unseasonably  raised 
in  his  aflairs  in  Italy,  and  she  of  his  notorious 
infidelities  to  her  bed,  and  of  his  xemissness  in 
the  carp  of  his  interest  She  was  supposed,  in 
fomenting  the  late  quarrel  with  Octavius,  to 
have  acted  so  much  irom  jealousy  of  Cleopatra, 
as  to  have  industriously  created  troubles  in  Italy, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  return  of  her  husband  from 
Egypt. 

At  Athens,  Antony  was  likewise  met  by  Scri- 
bonius  Libo,  the  &ther-in-law  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  who,  under  pretence  of  conducting  his 
mother  Julia  in  safety  to  her  son,  brought  over- 
tures of  an  alliance,  and  proposals  to  form  some 
concert  for  the  conduct  of  their  operations  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Italy  against  Octavius.  To 
this  proposal,  however,  Antony  made  no  decisive 
reply.  lu  the  late  partition  of  the  empire,  Italy 
was  not  made  a  part  in  the  separate  lot  of  any 
of  the  triumvirs ;  but  being  equally  open  to  all  of 
them,  Antony  professed  being  on  his  way  thither, 
not  as  an  enemy  of  Octaviu^  but  as  his  colleague 
in  the  government,  equally  interested  with  him- 
self to  preserve  the  capital  of  the  empire  undis- 
turbed. In  answer  to  Libo,  therefore,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  obligation  to  Sextus  Pompeius. 
for  the  honourable  manner  in  which  he  haa 
treated  his  relation,  assured  him,  that  if  an  op- 
portunity oflered,  he  should  be  happy  to  return 
the  favour ;  and  that  if  he  were  obhged  to  make 
war  on  Octavius,  he  should  be  glad  of  Pompey's 


6  Supposed  to  be  the  son  of  htm  who  served  under 
Julius  Cieflar,  in  the  reduction  of  Gaul,  and  alterwania 
against  bini  in  the  civil  war. 

7  Apiriaa.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ».    Plat  in  Antonio. 


ftflmMBUce ;  or,  m  casa  mattevs  were  •ooonmoAi'- 
ted  otherwise,  sfaoi^  not  a^lect  his  interoat  in 
adjusting  the  treaty. 

Octavius  being  infonned  of  this  interview, 
seiaed  the  opportunity  which  it  gave  him  of 
raising  suspicions  against  Antony  in  the  minds 
of  the  veterans,  ae  published  the  intelligence 
he  had  received  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
head  of  the  Pompeian  fsotaon,  and  represented  it 
as  a  prelude  to  some  scheme  for  restoring  the  ene- 
mies of  the  liate  Casar,  for  Te<«staUiniing  the 
ancient  possesson  of  land  in  Italy,  and,  conse- 
quently, for  dispooocosing  the  veterans  of  the  set- 
tlements recently  made  in  their  favour.  By 
spreading  these  reports  in  the  army,  he  todc 
measures  to  strengthen  himself,  in  case  he  sheuki 
find  it  necessary  to  reftise  his  colleague  a  free  ad- 
misBion  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Italy. 

Soon  after  the  redaction  of  Perusia,  Calenua, 
who  commanded  a  oonsidenbfo  body  of  Antony^ 
forces. at  the  foot  of  the  Atps^  dying,  Octavnia 
repaired  to  the  quarten  of  tnose  troops^  gained 
them  over  to  his  own  interest,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  their  fidelity,  made  the  necessary  change 
of  their  officers.  By  these  means,  after  he  had 
supplanted  the  party  of  his  rival  in  all  the  town* 
which  they  held  in  Italy,  he  now  dispossessed 
them  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  for  which  their  leader 
had  so  long  contended  against  the  senate. 

At  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Greece;  Octavius 
could  muster  a  land  force  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  cotdd  be  formed  against  him,  even  by  the 
junction  of  his  rival  with  Ahenobarbus  and  Sex- 
tus Pompeius ;  but  he  was  so  much  inferior  in 
shipping,  that  if  their  fleets  should  unite,  they 
must  be  masten  of  the  coast,  and  prevent  all  the 
importations  by  which  Italy  was  supplied  finom 
abroad.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  some  jealousy  be- 
tween them,  at  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of 
Antony  with  Scribonius  libo  and  with  Sextus 
Pompeius^  he  made  oflere  of  marriage  to  Scribo- 
nia,  the  sister  of  Libo,  and  aunt  of  Pompey's 
wife;  and  this  proposal  being  fiivourably  received 
by  the  brother,  he  sent  Mucia,  the  mother  of 
»extos  Pompdos,  with  an  honourable  retinue,  to 
engage  her  son  likewise  to  promote  the  intended 
aUianoe.  By  these  means,  he  hoped  to  amuse, 
or  to  soften,  the  animooity  of  that  family  against 
himself;  or  at  least,  by  these  appearances  of  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  Sextus  Pompeius, 
in  his  turn,  to  alarm  Antony,  and  thus  to  discon- 
cert, any  plan  which  his  rival,  in  the  prospect  of 
a  breach  with  himself,  might  have  formed  for  a 
coalition  with  the  remains  of  the  republican  patty. 
This  aparriage  with  Scribonia,  was  the  second 
project  of  the  same  kind  which  Octavius  had 
foimed  before  the  age  of  twenty-four,  merely  to 
lull  the  vigilance,  or  to  blunt  the  animoeity  of  his 
antagonists,  while  he  himself  continued  to  pursue 
his  principal  ol^ect  with  unremitting  attention 
and  ardour. 

Antony,  in  eveiy  comparison  with  Octavius^ 
not  only  had  the  advantage  of  years,  but  was 
reckoned  the  better  soldier;  and  having  had  the 
principal  share,  if  not  the  whole  honour  of  tha 
victory  at  Phitippi,  had  great  authority  in  the 
army,  and  vras  tiliely,  wherever  he  appeared,  to 
be  favourably  received  by  all  the  troops  who  had 
any  where  served  under  his  command.  These, 
however,  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  under  vari- 
ous pretences,  were  sent  b^  his  crafty  rival  into 
the  distant  provinces.    Lepidus  too^  although  be 
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to  maammtd  fan'  lbs  kte  yuHAm  6( 
tlw  ampin^  19"  wbkh  ko  hftd  been  fllii|i|wd  of  1^ 
cqad  aoMv  in  the  power  of  a  tnnmvirs  jtA,  as 
1m  was  eaflned  to  letam  the  titie^  and  might 
tbnw  hie  wdgfat  into  the  ecab  at  either  of  the 
elte  paitMe,  or  funiiih  a  prelenoe  for  eoBBB  part 
of  the  en^  to  feUow  him»  It  was  thought  pn^ier, 
OBthepreeent  oosMiei^to  remofve  hitt  to  a  die- 
taoee.  For  this  mvpoesi  the  goaBiuneBt  ef 
Africa  wae  aMgaed  to  hiU)  end  Kb  hfavel^  with 
six  lepevef  de«btW  uidiiiBlioiis^ 
to  takajMBHsnoB  ef  tbit  proviaee. 
While  Oetovina  was  thMa  etreot 
aelf  in  Itely,  er  laoBMing  ewerj  ohyset  of 


fiMMn  that  MBBtiy,  Antow,  with  a  less  peciAsap- 
psaianee  than  he  had  hiuMfto  peeserfed 
Smnb  Athsui  and  lea^ro^  Fulvia  iM  at 


out 


jeiaod  at  Coi^na  his  fleet,  which  had 

tbs  Pebponneeat^  and  fiooi  thenoe 

hnadiedfiaiyBfiv  theaoeetef  Itoly.  He 
joined  bj  AhsBofaavfaoe  in  his  peesege,  end 
PBd    dnaothr   for   Brandwsiina.    As  tfaare 


and 
into  this 


dnabtly 
waa  no  dedaied  ^nsml 
OotoviiMi  he  expeeitod  to  be 
port}  bat  bsiog  tfseppeiated  in  this  eKpeotatkm. 
he  landed  at  eome  disteaoe  froa  the  hartew,  and 
investod  cr  blocked  yp  the  town  by  eea  and  by 
fauid.  Having  thwsmBwiAtfdhosylities^ke  no 
koffer  heotaMl  in  empring  the  allianoe  of  Sex- 
toe  Fompeine  eMBet  Ootavios.  and  proposed  to 
'  him  to  make  a  dssoent  soasewheie  ontheoppo- 
aitoooaatof  Itely,  todistiaet  the  fbroes  ef  tbetr 
eomnaoo  enemT,  while  he  himself  iwnllnned  the 
sictte  of  Bmndusium. 

Bexttts  Pompeios  aeeordingly,  notwithstending 
that  the  marriage  of  his  nlatioa  Seribonia  with 
Oelanus  had  tumn  plaoe^  not  snflerii 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  thie  aitifiei^  landed  at 
Thario^  in  the  bay  of  Taientmn,  ma 
mester  of  that  plaee,  and  of  the  ooantry  fimn 
thenoe  to  Consentia,  He,  at  the  mne  tiaie, 
aent  Msna^  one  of  his  admiials,  into  Saidinia, 
who  got  possession  of  that  ieland,  and  gained  to 
hispmity  two  legmne that  were 

Octavtos  sent  Agoippa  to  oppose  Pomj 
while  he  himself  aidnmeed  fiir  the  rslin 
Bronduaiam,  but  in  a  manner  which  oonfinned 
the  fiMmer  enspeoinnB  of  his  pewehal  eoorage. 
Being  taken  ill  on  the  mareh,  he  stopped  efaZrt 
at  Cananim^  and  eaffned  Brando^ora  to  lidl 
into  the  hands  of  his  maL  Agrippa  acted  with 
rnpeaeeed  upon  the  enemy  who  had 
rTaMntai 


wave  fBoeiaed|  aa  the  Iioom  nad  nW|ueiit  tntaT' 
oouiae,  their  motoel  incanatioDe  to  peeoe  be* 
came  knoam  to  eaeh  other;  and  olfioeia,  wiio 
to  both  their  leaden,  made  flxmal 
proposals  to  effect  a  leooodliatioa  between' these. 
AotonYi  to  evince  his  wUHngness  to  snare  the 
Uood  oir  the  Moni^  dismissed  Ahenobarba^  un- 
der pratenee  of  «papk>yuig  him  to  exeonte  a  eom- 

-' in  Bithynm,  and  at  the  aaoM  time  aent 

to  Bextiii  Pompeini  to  withdmw 


In  this  dineailioB  of  the  partiei. 
Boeived  of  the  death  of  Fuhria,  an  event  wbkfa 
gicatlT  fiwilitaled  ^  negotiation  fnr  peaoe,  as  it 
gai»  b^pee  of  oementiqg  the  affiance  of  partjea 
by  a  fiinuiy  eoonexMn.  It  was  aooordinc^  P">~ 
posed,  tiiat  the  Bister  of  OetoviiM,  and  the  widow 
of  MaioeOaa,  slwald  be  mended  to  Antony :  and, 
npon  this  baaia^  a  tieaty  was  framed,  faierafing  a 
'  bn  of  the  eonpin^  by  which  aD  Uie 
the  Enphiatoa  to  Codrapolia  en  the 
of  lUyneiUL  waa  aeeigned  to  Antony. 
The.  waa^  from  thenoe  to  tfie  oeean  and  the 
British  channel,  vfas  aesigned  to  Octavina.  Italv, 


new  paitinun  ' 
east,  from  the 


as  the  aeat  of  government  and  the  prineipal 
eery  of  eoldiem  fat  the  soppoitoi  their  an 


WM  to  be  equsllr  open  to'  '^»th.    Lepidns  was 
safiemd  to  remam  m  the  penwaon  of  Africa. 


,  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  cononeets,  and  to  take  lefrige  in  their  ships. 
After  Antony  had  got  poasmsion  of  Bmndn- 
soon  appeand  that  thia  unprafltable 


qoaiiel  was  equally  dieegneable  to  the  aimiee 
4m  both  aides,  and  each  of  the  leaden,  inoeder 
to  eicnliwte  himself  to  the  traooi^  endeavmned 
to  load  his  antagoniat  with  the  Uame.  Antony 
eomplained  that,  without  any  ofienoe  on  hie  put, 
the  porta  of  Italjr  had  been  abut  up  agaanat  nim. 
Octoviua  reerioiinated,  bv  alleeng  the  oorre- 
apondenoe  of  Antony  with  the  Ponipeian  party, 
and  ezeoaed  his  own  eondoct,  in  tne  oraer  he 
had  given  to  abut  the  port  ef  Bnudosiam,  al- 
leging, that  thie  peeoaution  vraa  taken,  not 
against  Antony  or  the  troopa  in  hie  aenaoe,  bat 
against  Ahenobaibus,  one  of  the  asmssins  of 
Casar,  whom  Antony  had  engaged  to  make  war 
Upon  Italy. 
In  whatever 


Ahenab«rb«s  waa  mdnded  in  thie  treaty,  and 
dedared  at  peace  with  the  headi  of  the  empire; 
but  Bextae  Pompeina,  notwithatanding  his  late 
oonfedeney  with  Antony,  and  his  newfy  con- 
tincted  relation  with  Ocatvina,^  waa  atSS  to  be 
tnatod  aa  an  enemy.  He  waa  to  be  oppoaed  by 
Oetavial^  while  the  war  with  the  Paitanma  was 
euppoeed  sufficient  to  ooenpy  the  fiwcea  of  An- 
tony. 

Upon  the  coDdueioD  of  thw  tnatr,  the  leaden 
gave  rantoel  antertaimmnti,  and  the  tnoopa,  re- 
leaaad  from  the  unprofitable  taak  ef  making  war 
on  each  other,  returned  to  the  inoee  agreeable 
ocDBpation  of  receiving  tiie  lewarda  of  their  aer- 
vioesL  They  nndentood,  thei  Antony  had  gone 
into  Asia  to  reiee  the  money,  which  waa  wuited 
to  pay  off  their  aman,  and  to  aMiafy  their  daimB : 
'  mamfold  aooica,  in  which  they  stated 
di  and  giatuitiee  which  they  had  been 


^^' 


the 

made  to  expect  on  diffennt  ocoaeJoBa,  and  they 
now  beoame  damorooi^  in  paitieokr,  far  the 
snms  which  had  beett  so  Ubefalhr  promised  them 
faelbm  the  battle  ftfPfaifippt  The  eame  violenoe 
which  they  had  been  tougjht  to  employ  against 
the  dvil  government  ef  their  eoimtry,  thsy  were 
ready  aH  tunee  to  turn  againet  theb  own  laadera. 
They  nddreaeed  thehr  deman^on  the  pnaent 
oeca^en,  ohiefly  to  Antony.  Ftom  him  they 
requind  an  aocottnt  of  the  money  he  had  ed- 
lactod  in  Aaia;  and  enmnnding  hhn  inamn- 
tinona  manner,  vronid  not  have  abalainBd  from 
vkdenoe  to  hie  pemon,  If  the^  had  not  been 
pacified  by  Octoviua  whe^  faavmg  been  the  in- 
strument of  farmer  fiberalitiea,  had  credit  eiKittgh 
with  the  army  to  make  them  aoquleeoe  in  the 
apology  which  wae  made  far  the  defaiy  of  their 
payment,  and  in  the  freah  aaeumneee,  which 
were  now  given,  tlttt  all  the  pmniBea  which  had 
been  farmeily  made  to  them  ahonld  be  frathfriUj 
performed. 
AUdisBontento  far  the  pgeeent  being  i 
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ed,  the  legions  subimtted  to  be  sent  into  difTerent 
quarters,  and  the  leaders,  with  every  appenrance 
of  a  perfect  reconciliation,  set  out  ror  Rome. 
They  made  their  entry  into  the  dty  together,  on 
horseback,  and  dressed  in  triumphal  robes ;  they 
were  received  by  the  people,  of  every  rank  and 
conditbn,  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  which,  un- 
der the  sense  of  a  deliverance  from  the  prospect 
of  a  civil  war,  that  had  so  recently  threatened  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  was  very  general  and  very 
sincere. 

The  pacific  appearanoes,  with  which  the  joint 
soverdgns  of  the  empire  made  their  entry  at 
Rome,  were  confirmed  by  the  actual  mamage 
of  Antony  with  Octavia;  and  it  was  expected, 
that  the  late  rivals,  now  become  brothers,  oy  this 
marriage,  were  to  govern  for  the  future  with  much 
cordiality  and  mutual  confidence.  Antony,  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  this  intention  on  his  own 
part,  put  ManiuS)  the  confident  of  his  brother 
and  of  Fulvia,  to  death,  as  being  the  supposed 
author  of  the  late  tumults  in  Italy ;  and  probably, 
the  more  fully  to  show  how  ftr  ne  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  consideration  to  his  present  con- 
nexion, he  betrayed  a  secret  correspondence, 
which  Salvidienus,  an  officer  serving  under  Oc- 
taviiis^  had  maintained  with  himself  during  the 
siege  of  Brundusium.  This  officer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detection,  being  condemned  for 
treachery,  killed  himself.* 

Upon  the  &ith  of  these  public  renunciations 
of  all  partial  attachments,  Octavius  and  Antony, 
in  tiie  character  of  collegiate  sovereigns,  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  present  year,  and  the  whole 
of  the  following;  at  Rome,  with  great  appearance 
of  concord.  This  circumstance  was  m  some 
measure  ascribed  to  the  discretion  of  Octavia, 
who^  during  the  same  period,  was  delivered  of  a 
ehild  to  Antony,  and  by  the  birth  of  this  new 
relation,  gave  an  additional  pledge  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  union;  but  notwithstanding 
these  flattering  appearances,  Italy  still  sulferea 
under  the  distresses  of  a  war,  subsisting  with 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 


Sextus  Pompeins,  ezaspersted  bj  the  treatment 
lie  had  received  from  both  parties  in  the  late 
,  ana  now  i 


quarrel  and  reconciliation, 
a  considerable  naval  force,  blocked  up  the  ports 
of  Italy,  and  prevented  the  usual  importation  of 
com.  The  mhabitants  of  the  towns  were  re- 
duced to  great  distress.  Those  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  particular,  became,  outngeousj  and.  in 
contempt  of  the  military  force  by  which  tney 
were  governed,  rose  in  tumults,  pulled  down  tbe 
houses  of  persons  to  whom  they  imputed  their 
suflferings,  and  even  attacked  the  triumvirs  with 
reproaches  and  violence.  Having  furnished 
themselves  with  arms,  they  resisted  the  troops 
that  were  empbyed  to  queU  then^  and,  in  their 
frequent  conmcts,  covered  the  streets  with  the 


The  triumvirs  were  inclined  to  end  these  trou- 
bles^ by  urguig  with  vigour  the  war  Against  Pom- 
pey,  in  onfer  to  oblige  him  to  open  tEe  seas;  but 
for  this  purpose,  a  great  reinforcement  of  shipping 
was  necessary,  and  a  tax  was  imposed,  in  atder 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  fleet.  A  public  bur- 
den coming  so  unseasonably,  greatly  increased 
the  general   discontent      The  inhabitants  of 
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Rome,  although  they  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  stript  of  their  political  consequence  as  Roman 
citizens,  still  felt  the  wants  of  nature,  and  were 
provoked  by  exactions  that  affected  their  property: 
they  took  courage  from  the  disorders  of  tne  times^ 
and  ventured  to  censure  a  usurpation,  which 
they  had  not  dared  to  resist  "  Italy,  the  head 
of  the  empire,"  the^  said,  "  long  used  to  exemp- 
tion from  all  taxation,  was  not  only  torn  by  do- 
mestic wars,  but  impoverished  by  an  extortion 
that  was  practiaed  to  support  quarrels,  not  with 
foreign  enemies,  but  with  Romans,  and  to  gratify 
the  vanity  or  emulation  of  fellow-citizens,  who 
exhausted  all  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
merely  to  appropriate  the  government  of  it  to 
themselves ;  K>r  this,  so  manj  respectable  dtizens 
had  been  proscribed ;  for  this,  sword  and  famine 
were  still  permitted  to  rage,  and  the  children  of 
the  first  fiunilies  in  Rome,  in  order  to  reven^ 
their  personal  wrongs,  and  even  to  procure  their 
subsistenoe,  were  forced  to  act  the  part  of  ban- 
ditti and  of  pirates." 

The  populace  of  Rome,  instigated  by  these  re- 
presentations, tore  down  the  proclamation,  in 
which  the  new  tax  was  imposed ;  and  seeming  to 
recover  their  former  consequence,  though  now 
under  the  government  of  military  force,  tney  be- 
came more  riotous  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  in  the  utmost  abuse  of  their  dvil  liberty,  and 
in  the  height  of  their  democratical  power. 

It  becslme  necessary,  on  account  of  the  riots, 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  bread,  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  ^xtus  Pompeius^  as  the  speediest 
means  of  relief  from  the  present  distress.  Octa- 
vius once  more  availed  himself  of  the  relation  he 
had  acquired  to  the  fomily  of  Pompey,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Scribonia,  invited  Libo  to  a  visit  in 
Italy,  and  by  his  means  proposed  an  interview 
between  the  paitiea^  to  be  held  at  Puteoli  in  the 
bay  of  Bais. 

Sextus  Pompeius  having  agreed  to  this  pro* 
posal,  came  with  his  fleet  upon  the  coast  An- 
tony and  Octavius  went  to  Puteoli  by  land, 
attended  by  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  a 
numerous  military  escort  In  order  that  the 
parties  might  meet  in  safety,  it  was  proposed, 
that  each  uionld  have  a  separate  platform,  erected 
on  piles  to  be  driven  in  the  sea,  reaching,  on  the 
one  side,  from  the  shore,  on  the  other,  from  Pom- 
pey's  slup^  so  as  to  bring  the  parties  suffidenUv 
near  to  hold  their  conference,  though  still  witn 
such  a  space  or  interval  between  them,  as  might 
mutuaDy  secure  them  from  any  insult  or  violence. 

These  preparations  being  made,  the  fleet  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  ranged  itself  on  the  one  sidc^ 
and  the  land  army  of  Uie  triumvin  on  the  other. 
As  the  interests  of  all  men  were  involved  in  the 
issue,  their  expectations  were  greatly  raised.  The 
shores,  the  cufis,  the  high  bnds  were  covered 
with  spectators,  who  gafed  on  the  scene,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  tl^  event  At  the  first  con- 
ference, the  triumvin  offered  Pompev  a  safe  re- 
turn to  Rome,  with  an  eauivalent  for  Lis  fiitlier's 
estate.  He  demanded  admission  into  the  trium- 
virate, instead  of  Lepidus,  who  appeared  in  effect 
to  be  already  exduded.  As  they  parted  without 
any  agreement,  a  general  dissati^action  appoured 
among  their  adnerents  and  followers  on  botn  sides. 
Pompey  feared  the  defection  of  many  who  had 
hitherto  followed  him ;  and  as  he  had  lately  put 
Mureus,  a  principal  officer  of  his  party,  to  death, 
from  a  jealousy  of  this  sort,  be  was  mdined  to 
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believe  that  many  of  hb  party  were  disposed  to 
aooept  of  any  terms,  and  to  treat  for  themselves. 

The  distresses  of  Ital^,  on  the  other  hand, 
strongly  urged  the  triumvirs  to  make  the  neces- 
sary concessions ;  and  both  parties  came  to  a  se- 
cond interview,  with  better  inclinations  to  adjust 
their  differences.  It  was  according^  agxeed, 
that  Pompey  should  remain  in  possession  of  Si- 
cily, Sardmia,  and  Corsica ;  that  the  Peloponne- 
sus should  likewise  be  ceded  to  him,  and  a  sum 
of  money  be  paid  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  his  fiunily  i'  that  all  the  exiles  now  under  his 
protection,  except  such  as  were  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Casar,  should  be  restored  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  former  estates; 
that  the  navigation  of  the  seas  of  Italy  should  be 
fiec^  and  vessels  immediately  suffered  to  pass 
fiom  Sicily,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  were  accustomed  to  supply  the  Italians 
with  com. 

This  treaty  being  ratified,  was  transmitted  to 
Rome,  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  vestal 
virgins.  Every  cause  of  hostility  or  mstrust  be- 
tween the  parties  being  thus  ^e  awav,  their 
platlbnns  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  planks,  and 
they  embraced  each  other.  Those,  who  were 
near  enough  to  see  this  signal  of  peace,  raised  a 
shout,  which  was  retumea  from  the  multitudes 
which  crowded  the  ships  and  the  neighbouring 
shores.  Every  one  took  a  part  in  the  joy  that 
was  occasioned  by  the  present  event,  as  liavinff 
suffered  under  the  diatiesscs  and  hardships  which 
wen  now  brought  to  an  end. 

Historians^  seeming  to  feel  for  those  who  were 
eoncemed  in  this  transaction,  have  exerted  their 
genius  in  describing  it  i  and  amonff  other  particu- 
nn,  have  recorded,  tliat  friends  ana  relations,  who 
had  been  long  separated,  being  to  meet  in  peace, 
crowded  with  great  ardour  to  the  stnnd;  that 
persons  who  had  no  such  particular  motive,  being 
seized  with  the  general  contagion,  pressed  to  have 
a  nearer  view  of  the  scene;  that  numben  were 
suflbcated  in  the  crowd ;  that  many  firom  the  boats 
and  ships  leapt  into  the  sea,  and  waded  or  swam 
to  land,  and  were  met  from  the  shore  by  othen 
who  expected  to  recover  their  relations  and 
friends ;  that  shouts  of  joy,  or  cries  of  despair, 
were  raised,  according  as  they  were  severally 
successful  or  disappointed  in  this  expectation:' 
that  parents  and  children,  disappointed  in  the 
hooes  of  meeting  each  other,  tore  their  hair,  and 
fell  into  agonies  of  grief;  the  whole  exhibiting, 
though  in  a  supposed  termination  of  public  cala- 
mitio^  a  lively  expressbn  of  the  distress  which 
the  bite  troubles  had  occasioned,  and  striking 
marks  <rf'the  wounds  which  were  recently  open, 
and  bleeding  in  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth, 
%nd  in  the  bosom  of  every  private  house.^ 

At  the  cUms  of  this  scene,  the  leaders  mutually 
invited  each  other  to  a  feast    Pompey,  by  lot, 

efe  the  firrt  entertainment  on  board  his  ship; 
made  an  apology  for  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  |>laymg  on  the  word  earinm,  which  sig- 
nified a  ship^  and  likewise  was  the  name  of  his 
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late  fiither's  villa  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  Antony,  "  This," 
he  said,  "is  now  my  carina,"  While  the  com- 
pany were  yet  on  board,  Menas,  once  the  slave 
of  the  great  Pompey,  but  now  emancipated,  and 
the  firat  sea  oflker  in  the  fleet  of  his  son,  whis- 
pered him,  that  then  was  the  time  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  and  of  his  brother,  and  to  re- 
cover the  rank  of  his  £imil;f,  by  despatehing  these 
authon  of  all  their  calamities.  "  Let  me  cut  the 
cable,"  he  said,  "  and  put  to  sea ;  I  promise  you 
that  none  of  them  shall  escape."  "  This  mi^ht 
have  been  done  by  Menas^  without  consulting 
me,"  said  Sextus ;  '*  but  my  feith  is  sacred,  and 
must  not  be  broken." 

The  guests  accordin^rly  were  suffered  to  de- 
part, without  having,  m  any  way,  been  made 
sensible  of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  they  gave 
entertainments  in  their  turns.  At  these  firsts, 
additional  articles  were  thought  of  to  confirm  the 
treaty,  and  to  regulate  the  measures  of  the  ftiture 
administretion.  To  strengthen  the  coalition  of 
parties^  the  daughter  of  &xtus  Pompeius  was 
Detrothed  to  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Octavius, 
and  now  the  step-son  of  Antony.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  consulate  was  fixed  for  four  years^ 
Antony  and  Libo  were  named  consuls  for  the 
first  year,  Cesar  and  Pompey  were  to  follow, 
next  Ahenobarbus  and  Sosius^  and  last  of  all  An- 
tony and  Cesar.  Under  the  administration  of 
these  last,  it  was  supposed  that  the  public  order 
and  public  tranquilhty  might  be  so  well  restoRdy 
for  this  was  the  language  which  the  triumvirs 
still  affected  to  hold,  that  the  republic  wouki  no 
kmger  need  the  inteiposition  of  extraor4inaiy 
powers^  and  might  be  left  to  run  its  usual  course. 

Sextus  Pompeius  set  sail  for  Sicily ;  the  coUe- 
giato  sovereigns  of  the  empire  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Rome;  and,  in  their  entry  to  the  city, 
passed  through  multitudes,  who,  on  the  present 
occasion,  gave  very  sincere  demonslntions  of  joy. 
The  peopte  flattered  themselves,  that  they  were 
now  to  experience  no  more  of  their  late  distresses 
— ^no  more  dvil  <lissensions — ^no  more  tearing  of 
the  fiitber  from  his  fiunily,  to  serve  in  the  wars — 
no  more  oppresskm  and  cruelty  from  the  licen- 
tiousness  of  armies — no  more  desertion  of  slaves 
— ^no  more  devastation  of  their  lands— no  more 
intomiptioa  of  agrkulture— no  more  famine. 
In  the  return  of  exiles^  who  lately  fled  from  the 
swords  of  their  feUow-citizens,  but  who  were  now 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  security, 
they  might  perceive,  it  was  said,  the  surest  evi- 
denoe  ofa  ^neral  act  of  oblivion  for  all  offences, 
and  a  termination  of  all  party  animosities  and 
disputes. 

Octavius  and  Antony,  during  the  remainder 
of  their  continuance  together  at  Rom^  passed 
their  time  in  literary  amusements^  and  m  the 
fiuhionable  pastimes  of  the  age,  cock-fighting  and 
quail-fighting.*  They  conducted  afiairs  oistate 
with  so  much  concord  and  silence,  that  no  pub- 
lic transaction  is  mentioned,  besides  the  complet- 
ing of  the  aqueducte  projected  by  Julius  Cesar, 
aiM  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  which  IimI 
been  vowed  for  the  destructbn  of  those  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life.< 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Alarm  of  the  Parthian  Invasion  qf  Syria — Arrangements  of  Octavitu  and  Antony^ Deparivf 
of  the  latter^  and  Residence  at  Athens-^Staie  of  the  CammonweaUh-'Mdrriage  qf  Octavius 
with  Livia — War  with  Sextus  Pompeivs — Actions  near  the  Straits  qf  Afessina—Agrippa  suo- 
eeeds  to  tite  Command  qf  Oetaviu^  Meet — IBs  Victory  at  Sea — Flight  qf  Sextus  Pompeius — 
Breach  between  Octavius  and  Lepidus, 


SUCH  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome,  when 
the  accounts  which  had  been  successively  re- 
ceived from  Syria,  made  the  presence  of  Antony 
ap]>ear  to  be  necessaij  in  that  part  of  the  empire 
which  had  been  specially  committed  to  his  care. 
His  lieutenant  Desidius  Saxa,  in  opposing  the 
Parthians  under  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  had  re- 
ceived a  defeat,  and  being  unable  to  brook  his 
misfortune,  had  killed  himself.  In  con8e(}uence 
of  this  catastrophe,  the  province  of  Syria  was 
over-run  by  the  enemy.  Tyre,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  coast  were  already  in  their 
hands,  and  the  jprovince  of  Cilicia  lay  open  to 
their  inroads. 

^  Upon  this  report,  Antony  sent  forward  Vcn- 
tidius,  to  collect  such  forces  as  yet  remained  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  and  to  give  some  present 
check  to  the  immediate  progress  of  the  Parthians, 
while  he  himself  proposed  to  follow,  and  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  person.  Before  his  departure, 
he  obtained  from  the  senate  and  people  the  form 
of  an  act  to  confirm  all  the  arrangements  which 
the  triumvirs  had  made  respecting  the  revenue, 
or  any  other  department  of  the  state.  In  con- 
cert with  his  colleague  he  made  up  the  roll  of 
the  senate,  and  marked  out  the  succession  of  con- 
suls and  other  titular  magistrates  for  eight  years. 
In  their  choice  of  persons  for  these  several  ho- 
nours, each  was  careful  to  balance  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  rival  with  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
dependants,  clients,  and  persons  over  whom  he 
had  entire  influence ;  and  in  this  competition  for 
power,  they  named  for  the  offices  of  state  mere 
aliens,  soldiers  of  fortune,  persons  who  had  re- 
cently obtained  their  freedom,  or  confidential 
slaves  manumitted  for  this  purpose.' 

These  arrangements  hemg  made,  Antony,  at- 
tended by  his  wife  Octavia,  set  out  for  Athens. 
Here  he  learned  that  the  war  in  Syria  was  in  a 
great  measure  at  an  end ;  that  Paconu^  the  son 
of  the  king  of  Parthia,  with  Labienus,  having 
attacked  Ventidius  in  his  camp,  were  repulsed ; 
that  their  forces  had  been  afterwards  routed  in 
different  encounters,  and  dispersed ;  that  Pacorus 
himself  was  killed  ;*  that  Labienus  had  fled,  in 
disguise,  into  Cyprus,  was  discovered,  taken,  and 
put  to  death ;  that  the  Parthians  had  abandoned 
all  their  conquests  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  and 
were  hastening  to  repass  the  Euphrates. 

Antony,  upon  the  termination  of  a  war,  which 
so  much  alarmed  his  division  of  the  empire,  pro- 
bably would  have  been  inclined  to  return  into 
Egypt ;  but  as  the  presence  of  Octavta  rendered 
a  visit  to  Cleopatra  improper,  he  determined  to 
take  his  residence  at  Athens.    From  thence  he 


5  One  Maximns  being  in  the  nominatfoa  for  tbe 
office  of  qumstor,  was  daimed  tod  adiiidged  to  bs  a 
•lave :  another  peraon  of  tbe  ranie  eondition  was  dis- 
covered in  a  high  itation,  and,  as  a  punishment  due 
for  his  prenumption,  was  thrown  ttom  the  Tarpeian 
rock.    Dio.  Cam.  lib.  xlviii.  6.  34. 
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distributed  to  his  officers  their  several  statbns 
and  province!^  and  disposed  of  kin^oms  on  the 
frontier  to  prmoee  who  solicited  his  protection: 
that  of  Pontus  he  bestowed  on  Darius  the  son 
of  Phamaces,  and  grandson  of  Mithridales;  that 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  on  Herod ;  tttat  of 
Pysidia,  on  Amyntas ;  and  that  of  Cilida,  on  Pole- 
mon.  During  the  winter  he  had  dropped  all  the 
retinue  of  a  Roman  officer  of  state,  resigned  him- 
self to  ease,  domestic  pleasures^  and  the  convenn- 
tion  of  the  learned.^ 

In  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  some  species  of 
extravagance  and  dissipation  ever  make  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Antony's  life.  The  reports^ 
however,  which  remain  of  his  behaviour  at 
Athens,  may.  in  a  great  measure,  he  considered 
as  apart  of  tne  reproach,  which  his  enemies,  to 
justify  their  own  cause,  have  thrown  upon  his 
memory ;  and  which  they  have  been  able,  by  be- 
coming the  victorious  party,  to  fix  upon  his  name 
for  ever.  He  is  said,  at  some  of  his  entertain- 
ments, to  have  personated  Bacchus  the  young 
and  irresistible  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  to 
have  carried  this  extravagance  so  ftr,  that  the 
Athenians  were  encouraged  to  pay  thdr  coin1| 
by  proposing  a  marriage  between  himself  ana 
their  goddess  Minerva.  But  to  show  that  he 
carried  some  reason  in  his  madness^  he  aooqited 
the  match,  under  condition  that  the  bride  ahouJd 
be  accompanied  with  a  suitable  portion ;  and  in 
this  jest  turned  the  servility  of  nis  fiatteren  to 
profii^  b^  exacting  ten  millions  of  drachmas.* 

But  m  whatever  manner  Antony  passed  hie 
supposed  leisure  at  Athens,  Octavius,  whose 
conduct,  on  most  occasions,  is  a  manifest  contrast 
to  that  of  his  colleague,  did  not  fidl  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in  Italy, 
the  supposed  head  of  the  empire,  and  of  Uie  bent 
of  the  times  to  monarchy,  b^  uniting,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  the  channel's  of*^  influence  in  his  own 
person. 

The  concerts  of  the  firat  Cosar  with  Pompey 
and  Craasus,  though  named  a  triumvirate^  were 
the  mere  effects  of  a  private  combination  to  ov«r- 
rule  the  public  councils,  and  to  dispose  of  every 
preferment,  or  place  of  emolument  or  trust  But 
the  powers  now  exercised  by  Octavius^  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  though  extorted  by  foroe^  had  at 
least  the  nominal  sanction  of  a  legal  appointment, 
and  were  of  the  nature  oi  thoM  extraordinaiy 
commissions  which  had  been  frequently  given  in 
every  age  of  the  republic,  and  which  were  not 
improperiy  calculated  for  ainr  uncommon  emer- 
gence, or  arduous  state  of  aflairs.  A  commission 
of  triumvirate,  in  so  great  an  exigency  of  the 
state,  professedly  given  to  restore  its  tranquiUitT, 
and  re-establish  public  order,  if  it  had  been  freely 
granted,  was  well  enough  suited  to  former  pre- 
cedents, and  preserved  the  analogy  of  Roman 


7  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civ.  p.  714. 
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forms,  ineomnch,  that  if  the  people  had  been  lees 
corrupted,  the  government  of  the  republic  might 
have  been  easily  restored. 

The  titles  of  senate  and  people,  of  consul, 
pnetor,  and  other  magistrates  or  officers  of  state, 
were  ^iil  retained,  and  preserved  the  appearance 
of  ancient  formalities,  whether  in  the  legislature^ 
or  in  the  exercise  of  executive  power.  The  same 
members  which  formed  the  ancient  political  body 
were  supposed  to  exist,  though  much  debilitated, 
and  sunk  in  disease.  The  senate  consisted  of 
persons  willing  to  submit  to,  or  known  to  favour, 
the  present  usurpation ;  such  persons  only  were 
now  to  be  found.  Those  of  a  difl'erent  descrip- 
tion had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars,  or  perished  m 
the  late  executions  and  massacres ;  and  if  they 
had  still  remained,  would  not  have  been  sufTered 
to  take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  state  by 
those  who,  under  the  title  of  triumvirs,  had  en- 
grossed all  its  functions.  Even  the  pretended 
comitia  were  no  longer  those  overbearing  con- 
ventions, in  which  multitudes  assembled  in  a 
tumultuary  manner,  assumed  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  people,  disposed  of  elections,  or 
carried  their  own  mandates  into  execution  with 
irresistible  force.  This  part  of  the  republican 
constitution  was  become  a  mere  name,  employed 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  triumvirs,  and  to  connrm 
their  nomination  of  persons  to  office.  The  forms 
of  their  meeting,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
senate,  were  retained  to  give  a  sanction  to  deeds 
which  might  not  be  supposed  of  permanent  au- 
thority, without  the  well-known  mitials  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.> 

As  the  supreme  power,  and  the  exercise  of 
every  public  function,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  were  now  vested  in  this  pretended 
commission,  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  were 
filled  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  or  rather 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to  oblige  par- 
ticular persons  in  their  advancement  to  public 
honours.  The  titles  of  pretorian  and  consular 
rank,  retained  by  those  who  had  fiUed  those  of- 
fices in  the  commonwealth,  were  come  to  resemble 
the  titles  of  honour  by  which  the  nobles  are  dis- 
tinguished in  monarchies ;  and  men  had,  for  some 
time,  begun  to  covet  the  office,  not  on  account 
of  the  power  it  conferred,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
title  it  was  to  leave  behind,  with  the  persons  by 
whom  it  had  once  been  possessed. 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  denominations  of 
office  were  not  likely  to  be  discontinued  at  Rome, 
even  upon  the  establishment  of  monarchy.  The 
regular  term  of  a  year  indeed  was  already  no 
longer  annexed  to  the  idea  of  magistracy.  The 
honour  of  having  been  consul  or  prstor  for  a  few 
months,  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for  a  few  hours, 
gave  the  precedency  that  was  wished  for;  and 
many,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  possession  of 
the  office,  were  removed  to  make  way  for  others 
to  whom  the  same  favour  was  intendeid. 

In  this  manner,  dunng  the  joint-residence  of 
Oetavius  and  Antony  at  Rome,  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  Domitius,  holding  the  consulate,  were  made 
to  resign  it,  in  order  that  two  others  might  be 
admitted  for  a  few  day^  of  whom  one  was  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  a  native  of  Grades  in  Spain, 
and  the  first  of  his  family  that  ever  had  a  place 
on  the  rolls  of  the  people  as  a  citizen  of  Rome. 
But  this  new  citizen  had  followed  Julius  Casar, 

1  8.  P.  a.  R. 


and  amassed  a  considerable  foitane  in  his  wet' 
vice.  To  others,  the  dignity  of  prstor  and  of 
edile.  vacated  on  purpose,  was  tnnsferred  for  m 
few  hours.  These  preferments  gave  no  claun, 
as  in  the  former  times  of  the  republic,  to  the 
government  of  provinces ;  they  gave  no  influence, 
and  scarcely  prescribed  any  function  in  the  c2ty. 

In  this  general  abuse  of  the  civil  institutians, 
now  redu^  to  mere  titles  and  forms,  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  by  means  of  the  supersti- 
tious regard  tnat  was  paid  to  their  persons,  still 
retained  a  part  of  their  consequence ;  and  Oeta- 
vius, instead  of  attempting  to  reduce  it,  affected 
to  revere  this  sacred  repository  of  the  people's 
rights,  in  defence  of  which  Julius  Ctemr  made 
war  on  the  senate ;  and  instead^  of  attempting  to 
remove  the  defences  with  which  these  officers 
were  provided  against^  violence,  he  procured  bis 
own  name  to  be  inscribed  in  their  list,  and  took 
part  in  a  sacred  character  which  he  could  not 
destroy ;  in  this,  as  in  many  other  particolan, 
discovering  an  admirable  discernment  of  the 
means  that  were  necessary  to  palliate  a  recent 
usurpation ;  and  seeming  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence  of  his  late  uncle,  who,  after  he  had  overcome 
every  serious  resistance,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  trifles, 
and  to  the  security  and  ostentation  with  which 
he  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch. 

About  this  time  is  dated  a  considerable  alter- 
ation made  in  the  Roman  law,  by  the  addition 
of  a  rule  respecting  the  effect  of  last  wills.  This 
rule  is  ascribed  to  Falcidius,^  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Oetavius  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
Hitherto  Roman  citizens  were  free  to  bequeath 
their  fortunes  at  pleasure,  and  to  divide  them  in 
any  proportion  among  their  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance, whether  relations  or  strangera;  and  pro- 
perty held  a  coune  in  its  passage,  by  succession, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  which  excluded 
no  person  whatever  from  the  hopes  of  inheritance, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  As  it  was  the  practice  of  every  testator, 
even  when  he  had  no  pootive  for  disinheriting  his 
nearest  relations,  to  give  some  testimony  in  his 
will  to  the  merit  of  every  friend  who  survived 
him,  it  was  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  mentioned 
in  many  wills,  and  persons  who  had  not  the  ordi- 
nary opportunities  to  amass  fortunes,  either  in 
the  government  of  provinces,  or  in  thefiirm  of  the 
revenues,  miffht  nevertheless  become  rich  by  an 
extensive  and  well-supported  course  of  good  of- 
fices in  the  city.  This  practice  is  posMbly  less 
suited  to  monarchy,  than  it  is  to  republics,  and 
least  of  all  to  despotical  governments,  where  the 
master  wishes  to  leave  no  will  independent  of  his 
own.  He  can  awe  the  living,  but  the  dying 
escape  from  his  influence.  This  feeling  perhai« 
already  b^gan  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
rulere  at  Rome,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
courted  their  favour;  and  it  may  have  suggested 
the  law  of  Falcidius,  by  which  testatora  were 
suffered  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  no  more  than 
three  fourths  of  their  effects ;  the  other  fourth 
was  assigned  to  the  heir  at  law. 

While  Antony  yet  resided  at  Athens,  Oeta- 
vius passed  into  Gaul  on  a  progress  to  review  his 
armies,  and  to  make  the  proper  disposition  of  his 
force  in  the  provinces;  and  it  began  to  appear, 
that  the  late  treaty,  wluch  had  been  concluded 
with  Scxtus  Pompeius,  was  no  more  than  a 
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tempomry  eirpedient  to  procure  relief  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  from  the  distresses  with  which 
they  had  been  lately  afflicted.  The  articles  were 
never  fully  performed  by  either  party.  The 
family  alliance,  which  0<^viufl  contracted  with 
SextusPompeius  in  his  marriage  with  Scribonia, 

by  whom  he  had  issue,  a  daughter 
U.  C.  715.      afterwards  so  famous  by  the  name 

of  Julia,  was  likewise,  about  this 
pIieA«r  j5  '^°*®»  broke  off  to  make  way  for 
C  J^orhanut  ^  marriage  with  Livia,  a  name 
FiMceut.  already  mentioned,  and  to  be  often 

repeated  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  this  history. 

Marriage  had  hitherto  appeared  to  Octavius 
merely  as  the  means  of  obtaining  eome  political 
end;  and  he  had  already,  in  difficult  transac- 
tions, twice  availed  himself  of  this  expedient, 
although  it  is  remarked  by  historians,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  youth,  that,  until  his  marriage  with 
Livia,  his  heaid  was  not  snfflctently  grown  to 
need  the  use  of  the  razor.  In  this  alliance,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  had  a  different  object;  and 
was  so  &r  from  being  led  by  utility  alone,  that  he 
not  only  overlooked  the  want  of  it,  but  likewise 

got  over  many  other  difficulties  which  stood  in 
is  way. 

Livia  DrusiUa  was  the  daughter  of  Livius 
Drusus,  a  citizen  who  had  been  in  open  enmity 
with  Octavius  and  his  party ;  and  who,  in  de- 
spair, after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  with  other 
adherents  of  the  republic,  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hands.  The  daughter  had  been  mamed  to  Ti- 
berius Claudius  Nero,  who  also  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  Cssarean  faction ;  and  who,  in 
the  late  contest  of  parties  in  Italy,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  ejected  land-holders  of  Campania, 
joined  Lucius  Antonius,  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned on  the  reduction  of  Perusia,  fled  with  his 
family  into  Sicily,  where  he  took  refuge  with 
Sextus  Pomi>eius.  Being  included  in  the  treaty 
of  reconciliation  which  was  framed  at  Bais,  he 
returned  to  Rome.  His  wife  had  already  bom 
him  a  son,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Tiberius,  and  was  again  with  chih),  and  six 
months  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  she  should  part  from  her  present  hus- 
band, and  bring  forth  the  child,  of  whom  she  was 
then  pregnant,  in  the  embraces  of  Cesar.  The 
priests  wing  consulted  on  the  legality  of  this 
marriage,  desired  to  know,  whether  the  preg- 
nancy of  Livia  was  well  ascertained ;  and  being 
informed  that  it  was  certain,  made  answer.  That 
as  there  could  arise  no  doubt  concerninjg  the  pa- 
rentage of  her  offspring,  her  separation  from 
Tibenus  Claudius,  and  Set  marriage  with  Octa- 
vius, were  lawful 

The  change  which  now  took  place  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Octavius,  by  his  repudiating  Scribonia, 
was  considered  as  the  prelude  to  a  war  with  Sex- 
tus PompeiuB.  Many  articles  of  the  late  treaty 
had  never  been  carried  into  execution.  The  Pe- 
loponnesus,  under  pretence  of  the  time  which 
was  necessary  to  recover  some  arreais  that  were 
said  to  be  due  to  Antony  in  that  province,  had 
not,  according  to  agreement,  been  delivered  to 
Pompey.  In  justification  of  other  infractions  of 
the  treaty,  it  was  ursed  against  him,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  fitith  he  nad  given,  he  continued  to 
augment  his  fleet,  and  suffered  his  cruizers  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  traders  of  Italy. 
Some  pirates  being  taken,  and  threatened  with 


the  torture,  alleged,  in  their  own  vindication,  that 
they  acted  under  his  orders.  The  confessions  of 
these  men  being  published,  with  compkiints  and 
remonstrance  an  altercation  ensued  that  was 
likely  to  end  in  hostilities  and  open  war. 

After  these  complaints  had  become  mutual  be- 
tween Octavius  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  rup- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  defection  of  Menas, 
one  of  Pompey's  officers,  the  same  person  who 
proposed  to  carry  off  Antony  and  Octavius,  by 
cutting  the  cable  while  they  were  at  dinner  on 
board  nis  master's  ship.  This  officer,  being  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  porta 
of  Sardinia,  upon  some  disgust  to  his  master,  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Octavius,  made 
offer  of  his  service,  and  proposed  to  surrender  the 
island.  This  act  of  perady  became  known  only 
bv  the  acceptance  and  execution  of  the  offer. 
Octavius  obtained  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  and 
received  Menas  with  sixty  galleys  into  his  ser^ 
vice,  rewarded  his  treachexy  by  employing  him  in 
the  same  rank  which  he  possessed  under  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  by  conferring  upon  him  the  gold 
ring,  the  well  known  badge  of  nobiUtv  at  Rome.' 

As  this  transaction  took  place  while  the  treaty 
was  yet  supposed  to  be  m  force,  Pompey  de- 
manded that  the  traitor  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  restored ;  out 
was  answered  that  he  himself  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor, in  giving  refuge  to  deserters  and  fugitive 
slaves. 

Pompey,  on  receiving  this  answer,  proceeded 
to  immediate  hostilities.^  He  sent  Menecrates^ 
who  succeeded  Menas  in  the  chief  command  oi 
his  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Campania,  with  orders  to 
make  reprisals,  and  to  plunder  Vulturnus,  and 
some  other  places  of  that  neighbourhood. 

Octavius,  on  his  part,  had  been  some  time  en- 
deavouring to  supply  his  want  of  shipping,  had 
built  some  vessels  in  the  porta  of  Italy,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  those  he  received  by  the  de- 
sertion of  Menas,  put  him  in  condition  to  enter 
on  the  war  with  advantage.  He  had  ordered  his 
equipments  at  two  separate  stations ;  the  one  at 
Tarentum,  the  other  on  the  coast  of  Etniria ; 
and  being  now  to  make  war  on  Sicily,  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  his  naval  forces  together  at  Khe- 
S'um,  in  the  straite  of  Messina.  Thither  he 
»wise  directed  a  powerful  land  army  to  march, 
in  order  to  invade  the  bland,  and  to  he^  the 
war,  by  expelling  Pompey  from  the  principal  seat 
of  his  power.    He  himself  came  round  to  Rhe- 

fium  with  that  divisbn  of  his  fleet  which  had  been 
tted  out  at  Tarentum.  Calvisius  commanded 
the  other  division,  and  made  sail  fnm  the  coast 
of  Etruria  to  the  same  place. 

Sextius  Pompeius,  having  notice  of  this  dispo- 
sition that  was  made  to  attack  him,  likewise  di- 
vided his  forces.  He  himself  took  post  at  Messina 
to  observe  Octavius,  and  sent  Menecrates  to  in- 
tercept Calvisius,  and  to  prevent  the  junction  oi 
their  fleets. 

Menecrates  accordingly  came  in  sight  of  his 
enemy  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  lay  that 
night  under  the  island  ^naria,  while  Calvisius 
came  to  anchor  near  CunuB.  Next  mornlnfi^  at 
break  of  day,  both  fleeta  got  under  sail ;  but  Cal- 
visius^ having  oiden  to  bring  his  division'  safe  to 
the  general  rendezvous  at  Rhegium,  was  d«!sirous 
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to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  kept  under  the 
land.  Menecratee,  steering  the  same  course, 
kept  abreast  of  the  enemy,  tiH  perceiving  their  df^ 
■igfi  to  avoid  him,  by  lying  clow  to  the  shore,  he 
too  stood  in  with  the  land  to  attack  them. 

Calvisius,  finding  an  action  unavoidable,  and 
thinking  himself  inferior  in  the  skill  of  his  mari- 
ners, detennined  to  brinff  his  ships  to  anchor 
under  the  land,  where  mey  could  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  where  his  men,  if  attacked,  havins 
smooth  water,  might  use  their  swords  as  on  solid 
ground ;  and  he  accordingly  fonned  a  line  ckiae 
to  the  shore,  turning  the  prow  and  the  beak  of 
his  ships  to  the  sea. 

In  this  position  the  squadron  of  Octavius 
oeived  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  right, 
where  Calvisius  himself  commanded,  made  a 
good  defence,  but  in  the  centre,  many  of  the 
ships  were  forced  from  their  anchors,  and  strand- 
ed or  burnt.  Menecrates,  in  cominf  to  engage, 
distinguished  the  galley  of  Menas,  liis  ancient 
rival,  and  the  traitor  to  their  common  master, 
bore  down  upon  him,  and,  in  the  shock  broke 
away  the  beak  of  his  galley;  but,  in  passing 
along  his  side,  as  the  vessel  brushed,  lost  all  the 
oars  of  his  own  ship.  They  afterwards  grappled, 
and  fought  till  both  the  commanders  were  wound- 
ed; and  Menecrates^  finding  himself  disabled, 
and  in  dancer  of  being  taken,  went  headlong  into 
the  sea.  His  galley  instantly^  struck,  ana  was 
towed  off  by  the  enemy.  This  event,  although 
the  advantage  was  otherwise  greatly  on  the  side 
of  Pompey,  disnirited  the  whole  squadron ;  and 
Demochares,  wno  succeeded  Menecrates  in  the 
command  of  Pomney's  fleet,  neglecting  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  nave  reaped  from  the  situation 
and  loss  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  to  the  island 
.£naria,  and  from  thence,  on  the  following  day, 
set  sail  for  Sicily.  Calxisius,  having  endeavoured 
to  repair  his  damage,  continued  his  voyage,  under 
the  land,  towards  Rhegium. 

Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  not  knowing  of 
this  action,  but  being  impatient  to  effect  the 
Junction  of  his  fleets,  made  sail  from  Rhegium, 
and  stood  to  the  northward  through  the  straits. 
When  the  greater  part'  of  the  fleet  had  passed 
ihe  port  of  Messina,  he  was  observed  by  seztus 
Pompeiua,  who  put  to  sea,  and  attacked  his  rear. 
He  nevertheless  continued  on  his  way  through 
the  gut,  and  would  have  declined  an  action,  if^it 
coam  have  been  avoided ;  but  finding  himself  in 
danger  of  suffering  an  absolute  defeat  fiom  the 
fnemy,  who^  taking  advantage  of  his  oourse, 
pressed  on  his  rear  as  in  actual  flight,  he  made 
%.  siffnal  to  halt;  and  from  the  same  motives 
which  determined  Calvisius  to  form  under  the 
land,  making  a  like  disposition,  he  hoped,  that, 
by  being  at  anchor,  his  men  might  engage  on 
equal  terms  with  an  enemy  who  were  greaUy  su- 
perior in  the  management  of  their  ships.  In  the 
event,  however,  he  was  much  more  unfortunate 
than  Calvisius,  and  had  great  part  of  his  fleet 
either  stranded  or  burnt  He  hmisel^  while  his 
ships  were  still  engaged,  left  Comifidus  to  con- 
tinue the  fight,  ffot  on  shore,  and  with  a  numba 
of  men,  who  luui  escaped  from  the  wrecks,  took 
refuge  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 

At  the  approach  of  night,  the  lieutenant  of 
Octavius,  wbile  the  enem^  still  pressed  upon  him, 
seeing  the  danger  of  having  all  his  ships  forcecS 
on  shore  before  morning,  nuule  a  signal  for  the 
«emains  of  the  squadron  to  cut  their  cables^  and 


stand  out  to  sea.  In  making  thb  moveawnt,  bis 
own  galley  mpbled  with  that  of  Demochave^ 
and  having  disabled  her,  obliged  the  commander 
to  move  into  another  ship.  At  this  instant  the 
other  division  of  Octavius's  fleet,  commanded  by 
Calvisius,  appeared  to  the  northward ;  being  seen 
first  from  the  enemy's  fleet,  occasioned  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  action. 

Pompey,  believing  this  to  be  a  fresh  enemy, 
whom,  after  so  much  k)as  and  fatigue,  he  was  not 
in  condition  to  encage,  tO(^  his  rnolution,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  squadron  he  had  vanquished, 
to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  retire  to  Messina. 

Cornifidus  scain  came  to  anchor  in  the  place 
of  action,  and  being  joined  by  Calvisius,  pacsed 
the  night  in  taking  an  account  of  his  dama^e^  in 
saving  such  ships  as  could  be  ffot  off,  or  in  re- 
moving the  bagjgage  and  stores  from  such  as  were 
ashore.  Octavius,  at  the  same  time,  made  fiirs 
on  the  hills  to  assemble  the  strsgglen  who  had 
escaped  from  the  wrecks,  of  whom  many  were 
found  without  arms  or  necessaries  of  any  sort 

Towards  morning,  a  gale  of  wind  arose  from  the 
south,  and  rolled  a  great  sea  through  the  straita. 
It  continued  to  blow  all  dav  and  the  foUowing 
night ;  during  which  time,  Menas,  beinff  an  ex- 
perienced mariner,  had  not  only  originsJly  oome 
to  an  anchor  with  his  division,  as  far  as  hie  could 
from  land,  but  continued  all  night  to  ease  his 
anchors,  by  plying  aeainst  the  wind  with  bis 
oan.  Of  the  rest  of  the  fleel^  such  ships  as  were 
near  the  land  having  drove  in  the  night,  many 
perished  on  the  rocka.  At  break  of  day  the  wind 
abated ;  but,  from  the  effects  of  the  storm  which 
had  blown  in  the  night,  the  strand  was  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  and  with  the  fragments  of  ships. 
The  vessels  that  were  still  afloat,  being  about  one 
half  of  the  fleet,  having  stopncd  for  a  little  tune 
to  save  as  many  as  they  could  from  the  wrecks^ 
set  sail  in  a  very  shattered  condition  for  Vilia 
Here  they  arrived  without  any  molestation  from 
the  enemy,  who  were  contented  to  have  remained 
in  safety  at  Messina.  Octavius  himself  having 
behekl  the  wreck  of  so  many  of  his  ships  took  the 
route  of  Campania  by  land,  and  made  tne  neces- 
sary dispositions  to  frustrate  any  attempts  whkb 
Pompey  might  make  on  the  coait. 

Tnis  summer  having;  been  spent  in  these  un- 
decisive operations,  bnlh  parties  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  renewal  of  the  contest  in  the  following 
spring.    Pompey  himself  continued  to  alarm  the 
coast  of  Italy  during  the  winter,  and  sent  Apoi- 
lophanes,  one  of  his  officers,  to  make  a  dosoent 
upon  Africa.    Octavius  save  ordere 
U.  C.  716.  to  repair  the  loss  of  his  ships,  and  to 
recruit  his  land-forces.    He  hsd  re- 
i^aS^Ji  course  to  the  assistance  of  Antony, 
a^aH^T.     ^^  ^^  hitherto  expressed  a  dislike 
Astjfisf. '     to  the  war,  and  was  probaUv  Jealous 
of  the  accessions  of  power  w  bich  Oo* 
tavios  was  likely  to  gain  by  the  destmotioB  of 
Sextus  Pompeius. 

Antony,  however,  upon  this  requisition  finm 
his  colleague,  set  sail  from  Greece,  and  appeared 
at  Tarentum  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships, 
thouffh  still  undetermined,  it  is  supposed,  which 
side  he  should  take  in  the  present  contest.  But 
Octavia,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  to 
TarentuuL  had  the  address  to  turn  the  scale  in 
&vour  of  ner  brother.  She  undertook  to  be  the 
mediator  of  their  differences^  went  on  Aon,  and 
procured  an  amicable  Interview  betwwn  them. 
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At  this  meeting  thej  made  an  exchange  of  aea 
and  land  forces.  Antony  gave  to  Octaviua  a 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  and  had  in  return 
twenty  thousand  ledonaiy  soldiers.  To  confirm 
the  removal  of  all  their  suspicions,  Julia,  the  in- 
&nt  daughter  of  Octavius  by  Scribonia,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  betrothed  to  AntyUis,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Antony  by  Fulvia ;  and  the  daughter 
of  Antony  was  betrothed  to  Domitius.  Tbese 
schemes  of  alliance,  prolected  in  the  infancy  of 
the  oarties,  never  took  enect,  but  were  among  the 
artifices  with  which  the  parents  endeavoured  to 
amuse  each  other. 

Octavius  and  Antony  now  agreed,  with  very 
little  hesitation,  that  Pompey  &d  forfeited  the 
consulate,  the  priesthood,  and  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  yielded  in  his  favour  by 
the  late  treat)r;  and  they  made  new  arrBng|e- 
ments  respecting  the  succession  to  o£5oe,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  friends.  The 
princii>al  object  in  these  arrangements  was  the 
gratifying  their  adherents  with  titles  of  rank.  In 
the  preceding  year,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  per- 
sons had  passed  through  the  oflSce  of  prstor. 
This  dignity,  as  well  as  that  of  consul,  was  fre- 
quently, for  the  sake  of  the  title,  taken  up  and 
resigned  in  the  same  day.  The  office  of  ^dile, 
which  used  to  be  of  so  much  consequence  under 
the  republic,  as  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  people  with  entertainments  and 
shows,  beinff  now  ot  no  value  on  this  account, 
and  being  the  bwest  in  rank,  though  still  expen- 
sive, was  generally  declined.^ 

The  period  for  which  the  pretended  commis- 
sion of  the  triumvirs  had  been  granted  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  being  now  about  to  ex- 
pire, Octavius  and  Antony,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  same  form,  resumed  the  exercise  of 
their  power  for  five  years  longer.  And  having, 
in  appearance,  amicably  settled  the  several  points 
in  dispute  between  themselves,  they  separated  in 
pursuit  of  their  respective  objects ;  Octavius  be- 
ing intent  on  the  war  with  Sextus  Pompeiua, 
and  Antony  on  that  with  the  Parthians.  But,  to 
the  great  danger  of  their  future  agreement,  the 
last  was  no  longer  attended  by  Octavia,  who  had 
hitherto  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  them, 
and  had  checked  the  jealousies  and  extravagances 
of  her  husband.  She  had  borne  him  a  child,  and 
was  again  pregnant,  and  being  unable  to  attend 
him  in  the  dansers  to  which  fie  was  likely  to  be 
exposed  in  the  Parthian  war,  chose  to  remain  in 
Italy,  and  to  fix  her  residence  at  Rome.' 

In  the  respect  of  the  approaching  campaiffn. 
Agrippa  was  recalled  from  Oaitl,  wbere  he  had 
been  employed  b^  Octavius  in  the  preceding 
summer,  and  during  the  miscarriages  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  This  officer,  although  of  mean 
extraction,  rose  to  the  highest  honours  which 
could,  in  this  state  of  his  country,  be  attained  by 
a  citizen.  As  he  was  not  bom  to  thedignity  and 
pretenskms  of  a  Roman  senator,  he  cannot  be  ao- 
cused,  with  others^  of  having  betrayed  that  cha- 
racter; but  comixig  ibrwaid  amidst  the  ndns  of 
the  republicL  and  after  the  extinction  of  those 
virtues  which  were  necessary  to  its  preservation, 
he  was  the  first  person  who  unoerstood  and 
possessed  the  habits  and  aecomplishments  which 
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are  required  in  support  of  a  monarchy ;  submis- 
sbn  without  servility  or  baseness,  application, 
fidelity,  and  courage ;  estimating  honours  by  his 
nearness  to  his  prince,  and  merit  by  the  decree 
in  which  he  could  promote  his  service.'  He  nad 
in  the  preceding  summer  oUained  some  victories 
on  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  first  Roman,  after 
Julius  Cesar,  who  had  passed  that  barrier  of  the 
German  nations.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
might  have  had  -a  triumph  on  account  of  these 
services ;  but  preferring  the  respect  that  was  due 
to  his  master,  to  the  sense  of  nis  own  personal 
consequence,  he  aaid,  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  triumph  while  the  affairs  of  Cesar  were  not  in 
prosperity. 

Agrippa  was  b^  his  genius  qualified  for  the 
execution  of  magnificent  works,  as  well  as  for  the 
steady  and  able  conduct  of  nulitary  operations. 
Observing,  that  the  disastere  of  the  preceding 
year  were  to  be  imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
want  of  harboun  and  proper  retreats  for  shipping 
on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  he  made  it  his  first 
object  to  supply  this  defect,  by  opening  a  comma- 
nicatbn  from  the  sea  to  tne  lakes  of  Cum«, 
which  were  spacious  basins,  and  when  thus  ren- 
dered accessible  by  navigable  entries,  mi^ht  fur- 
nish every  conveniency  for  the  reception  and 
construction  of  fleets.  In  describing  the  masonry 
which  was  necessary  in  the  formation  of  these 
communications,  mention  is  made  of  the  peculiar 
advantage  derived  from  the  use  of  burnt  earth 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  mountains;  and 
which  beinff  used  for  sand  in  tne  composition  of 
mortar,  made  an  excellent  cement  for  buildings 
that  were  to  remain  under  water.^ 

While  the  summer  pained  in  the  execution  of 
these  works,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  proper 
fleet  to  encounter  that  of  Pompey,  Menas,  re- 
penting of  his  late  desertion,  entered  into  a  oor- 
responaenoe  with  his  former  master ;  and  being 
assured  of  pardon,  withdrew  with  seven  ships 
from  the  fleet  of  Octavius,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Calvisius,  and  returned  to  his  former 
service.  Octavius  took  this  occasion  to  supersede 
Calvisius,  upon  an  imputation  of  neglect,  and 
appointed  Agrippa  to  succeed  him  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

About  a  year  was  spent  in  the 
U.  C.  717.  equipment  of  ships,  and  in  training 
L.  OfUiua  the  mariners,  which,  for  the  conve- 
f'^jjjj  nience  of  harbours  and  docks,  was 
pya!UJJ*  executed  as  before,  at  two  separate 
JKOkc^jiu  stations;  one  at  Tarentum,  under 
Aiw^a,  P.  Statilius  Taurus,  where  the  shipe 
****f*«*  which  had  been  furnished  by  Antony 
^^*^****  still  remained;  the  other  in  the  new 
haibour  at  Puteoli,  under  Agrippa. 

Lepidus,  to  second  the  operations  of  Octavius^ 
had  assembled  his  forces  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  it  was  concerted  that  Sicily  shodd  be  in- 
vaded in  three  places  at  once ;  at  Lilybeum,  the 
nearest  part  to  Africa,  b^  Lepidus;  at  Myln,  on 
the  nortnem  side  of  the  island,  by  Agrippa;  and 
at  Taurominium,  on  the  eastern  coast,  t^  Stati- 
lius Taurus.  It  was  projected,  that  the  arma- 
ments equipped  for  these  dmerent  services,  should 
be  at  their  places  of  destination  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible about  the  first  of  July. 
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While  these  preperatioiu  were  makuig,  Octa- 
viua,  redding  chieff^  at  Tarentum  or  at  Cunue, 
left  the  adminiatratioii  of  civil  aflbirs  at  Rome  in 
the  hands  of  Msoenas,  who^  though  not  vested 
with  any  office  of  magistracy,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic character  besides  ihiai  of  a  person  m  the  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  possessed  a  supreme  authority. 
Octavius  himseUI  when  the  plan  of  the  war  was 
ripe  for  execution,  joined  that  division  of  his 
forces  which  was  led  by  A^ppa,  and  sailed  from 
Puteoli  at  the  appointed  tuoe ;  but  afler  he  had 
crossed  the  bay  of  Bais,  to  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  he  met  with  a  storm,  by  which  many 
of  his  ships  were  damaged,  and  forced  to  put 
back  into  the  port  he  hadleft. 

This  accident  was  likely  to  disconcert  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  or  to  delay  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  for  another  season.  But  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  sufiering  under  the  ob- 
struction that  was  given  by  Pompey  to  the  im- 
portation of  corn,  required  an  immediate  relief. 
Some  of  the  projected  operations  of  the  campaign 
were  already  beaan,  and  required  to  bo  supports. 
Lepidus  had  saUed  with  the  first  division  of  his 
army,  and  had  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lilybsum,  and  Statilius  Taurus  nad  advanced 
from  Tarentum  to  Leucopetre,  opposite  to  Tau- 
rominium,  the  place  at  which  he  was  ordered  to 
make  his  descent  Urged  by  these  considen- 
tions,  Octavius,  with  such  repairs  as  he  could 
accomplish,  in  about  thirty  days  after  he  had  been 
put  back  into  port,  again  put  out  to  sea.  At 
StrougylS  he  learnt  that  Pompey,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet,  lay  off  Myls  to  guard 
tnat  access  to  the  island.  Thinking  this,  there- 
fore^ a  favourable  opportunity  to  push  hu  other 
attack  from  Leucopctrs  to  Taurominium,  he 
himself  returned  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  landed  at 
Vibo,  went  from  thence  by  land  to  Leucopetne, 
and  put  the  squadron  from  that  place  in  motion 
for  their  intended  descent  on  Sicily. 

While  Octavius  was  thus  employed  at  the 
other  extremit]^  of  the  Straits,  Agnppa  had  come 
to  an  action  with  Pomiiey's  fleet  off  the  harbour 
of  MyliB,  and  obliged  tnem  to  put  back  into  port 
with  the  loss  of  thirty  ships.^  This  circumstance 
still  farther  confirmed  Octavius  in  his  intention 
to  pass  with  his  army  into  Sicily ;  and  he  accor- 
dingly, without  meeting  with  any  obstruction,  ar- 
riv^  at  Taurominium,  and  landed  his  forces. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
had  intimation  of  this  design,  soon  afler  the  ac- 
tion at  Myls,  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to 
Messina ;  and  having  put  fresh  men  on  board  his 
ships,  steered  for  Taurominuim,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  harbour  soon  after  the  enemy  had 
disembarked.  By  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
a  fleet  much  superior  to  his  own,  Octavius  was 
greatly  alarmed;  and  leaving  the  command  of 
the  forces  he  had  just  landed,  to  Comificius,  he 
ordered  his  ships  to  slip  their  cables,  and  make 
what  sail  they  could  to  recover  the  harbour  of 
Leucopetrs.  He  himself  went  on  board  a  small 
pinnace,  in  order  the  better  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  a  very  few  attendants 
landed  in  a  creek  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  His  ships 
were  dispersed,  part  taken,  and  many  stranded 
on  the  oppoute  snores ;  but  he  himself  made  his 
way  in  tne  night  to  Leucopetrs,  where  a  division 
of  the  array,  under  Messala,  waited  for  the  return 
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of  the  ships  in  which  they  were  to  foUow  the  fixr- 
mer  embarkation. 

Octavius,  without  being  disoonoerted  by  this 
disaster,  or  by  a  consciousness  of  the  part  which 
he  himself  had  acted,  and  which  served  to  con- 
firm all  the  former  imputations  of  cowardice, 
without  loss  of  time  sent  immediate  despatches 
to  all  the  stations  of  his  troops,  to  intimate  his 
safe  arrival  in  the  camp  of  Messala.  Before  he 
shifted  his  wet  clothes,  or  took  any  food,  he  made 
all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  sent  a  pinnace  to 
Comificius,  whom  he  nad  left  in  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Sicily,  with  orders  to  defend  him 
self  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  another  to  Agnp- 
pa, with  instructions  to  move  as  soon  as  he  could, 
by  sea  or  by  land,  to  his  relief.  And  he  ordered 
Carinas,  who  with  three  legions  lay  embarked  at 
Vibo,  to  sail  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  join 
Agnppa  at  Lipare. 

While  Pompey  passed  with  his  fleet  along  the 
coast  from  Messma  to  Taurominium,  he  had  or- 
dered a  great  body  of  horse  on  the  shore  to  keep 
pace,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  with  the  motion  of 
nis  ships ;  ana  as  tney  approached  to  Tauromi- 
nium, while  he  himself  should  block  up  the  har- 
bour, to  lay  waste  the  country,  or  to  restrain  tl^ 
foraging  parties  of  the  enem3r. 

Comificius,  whom  Octavius  had  left  in  the 
command  of  his  forces  at  this  place,  finding  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  took  his  re- 
solution to  depart  from  the  coast,  and,  if  possible, 
to  join  Agrippa,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
might  by  this  time  have  effected  his  landing  at 
Myls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  He 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  convey  intelligence 
of  his  design,  and  requested  Agrippa  to  come  for- 
VTard  to  meet  him  with  a  proper  force,  and  with 
the  necessary  supplies,  to  give  relief  to  his  amay, 
and  to  fovour  his  junction. 

The  route  by  which  Comificius  was  most 
likely  to  avoid  Pompey's  stations,  led  by  the 
skirts  of  Mount  £tna,  and  over  barren  tracts 
that  were  still  covered,  instead  of  soil,  with  pumice 
and  lava,  which  had  been  (Uschaiged  from  the 
mountain,  and  which  were  not  any  where  sup- 
plied with  vegetation  or  water.  Bis  way  over 
tins  species  of  soil  lay  through  difficult  pasaes^ 
occupied  by  the  natives,  who  either  harsiwed  his 
rear,  or  disputed  his  passage  in  front  But  after 
having  undergone  great  labour  and  distress,  and 
having  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  by  fii- 
tigue  and  famine,  he  was  met  by  Laronius,  with 
a  reinforcement  of  troops  and  supply  of  provisions 
from  Agrippa ;  and,  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
relief,  was  suffered  by  the  enemy  to  continue  the 
remainder  of  Ms  march  undisturbed. 

Thus  the  two  separate  divisions  of  the  army 
of  Octavius,  with  which  he  intended  at  once  to 
have  attacked  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island, 
were  assembled  together  on  the  northern  coast. 
Hither  he  himself  soon  after  repaired,  and  began 
his  operations  by  land  at  the  head  oi  twenty-one 
legions,  twenty  thousand  horse,  apd  above  five 
thousand  light  or  irregular  infantry. 

Pompey  was  yet  strong  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messina,  or  in  that  angle  of  the  island  which 
pointed  towards  Italy.  The  ground  being  rug- 
^  and  mountainous  in  the  interior  parts,  form- 
ing a  ridge  from  Mount  iBtna  to  the  head  of 
Pelorus,  nis  quarters  were  accessible  only,  or 
chiefly,  by  the  roads  on  the  coast,  leading  lirom 
Myls  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Taurominium 
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on  the  other,  to  Memna.  Of  theee  communica- 
tioiui  he  was  slill  master,  by  means  of  the  for- 
tresses which  he  possessed  at  Myls,  and  at  Tau- 
lominium.  As  hie  supposed  that  Lepidus,  from 
the  side  of  Africa,  would  attempt  to  oo-operate 
with  the  forces  of  Octavius  from  Italy,  he  had 
stationed  at  LilybBum  a  part  of  his  fleet,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Plen- 
nius,  to  oppose  the  descent  and  advances  of  the 
enemy  on  that  quarter.  The  officer  who  had 
charge  of  his  fleet  on  this  station,  had  soflered  the 
first  embarkation  of  Lepidus  to  escape  and  to 
effect  their  landing ;  but  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
intercept  the  second,  he  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
concerted the  intended  operation  on  that  side. 

Lepidus,  with  that  part  of  the  army  he  had 
landed  in  SicU^,  remained  inactive  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lilybeum,  until  having  accounts 
that  Octavius  was  arrived  in  the  island,  had 
united  the  different  divisions  of  his  army  at  My- 
In,  and  had  obliged  Seztus  Pompeius  to  collect 
all  his  force  in  Um  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  he 
supposed  that  the  country  from  thence  might  be 
open  to  him;  and  he  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Plennius,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
Pompey's  forces,  remained  behind  him  at  Lilly- 
bsum,  marched  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other ;  and  having  effected  his  junction  with 
Octaviui^  they  determmed  to  press  upon  Pomjpey 
at  once  with  their  united  forces  both  by  sea  and 
by  land. 

In  execution  of  this  plan,  Agrippa  made  a 
ieint  to  land  at  the  head  of  Pelorus;  and  having 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter, 
favoured  the  design  of  Octavius,  who,  in  the 
mean  time,  surprised  and  took  the  fortress  of 
Myla.  The  combined  army  having  gained  this 
important  advantage,  continued  to  press  upon 
Pomp^,  made  movements  which  threatenea  to 
invest  Messina,  and  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  his  fleet  and  army  with  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  In  order  to  avoid 
these  inconveniences,  Pompey  fbund  himself 
under  a  necessity  to  haxard  a  uttle  either  by  sea 
or  by  land,  or  wherever  his  antagonists  presented 
an^  opportunity  the  most  likely  to  procure  him 
relief.  He  hmiself  relied  chiefly  on  his  naval 
force ;  and  accordingly,  without  seeking  for  any 
advantage  of  situation  or  surprise,  presented  him- 
self to  the  enemy  near  to  Naulochus,  between 
the  promontories  of  Myls  and  Pelorus,  and  was 
there  met  by  Agrippa. 

The  fleets  which  were  now  to  engage,  con- 
sisted of  about  three  hundred  ships  on  each  side. 
When  formed  in  order  of  battle,  their  lines  were 
nearly  of  equal  extent  The  construction  of  ships 
was  the  same,  and  they  advanced  deliberately  on 
smooth  water,  without  any  drcumstanoe  that 
appeared  to  prognosticate  the  victory  on  either 
#  side.  The  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
upon  the  shore,  and  in  sight  of  the  scene  which 
was  to  be  acted  before  them.  After  an  obstinate 
fight,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Pomfwy  already  suf- 
fered considerably,  seventeen  of  his  ships  at  once 
withdrew  from  the  actbn,  and  stood  away  for 
the  straite  of  Messina.  Those  that  were  nearest 
the  land  ran  upon  the  shore,  and  were  wrecked 
or  taken ;  the  remainder  being  fiirther  at  sea,  and 
cut  off  from  their  own  harbours,  struck,  and  de- 
livered themselves  up  to  the  enemy. 

The  progress  of  the  action  at  sea  was  accom- 
panied nom  the  land  with  ahoute  and  acdttna- 
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tions  on  the  one  side,  and  with  silent  affliction, 
or  with  cries  of  despair,  on  the  other.  Twenty- 
eight  ships  of  Pompey's  fleet  were  sunk ;  above 
two  hunared  and  fifty,  being  the  whole  that  re- 
mained besides  the  seventeen  that  fled  to  Messina, 
were  stranded,  taken,  or  bumt^  Octavius  lost 
only  three  ships. 

Pompey  perceiving  the  extent  of  his  calamity, 
was  seized  with  despair;  and,  without  having 
^ven  any  orders  in  camp,  made  haste  to  Messina. 
The  army  he  had  left  in  the  field,  seeing  them- 
seWes  deserted  by  their  leader,  went  over  to  the 
enemy.  He  hicnseUi  at  Messina,  made  a  feint 
of  mustering  his  forces  as  for  an  obstinate  defence. 
He  called  in  all  the  ships  that  any  where  re- 
mained on  the  coast,  and  all  the  forces  that  could 
be  found  on  the  island.*  But,  in  the  midst  of 
these  pretended  arrangemente  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, he  had  taken  a  resolution  to  depart  from 
Sicily ;  and  having  a  vessel  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception, accordingly  embarked,  with  his  daughter, 
and  a  few  persons  whom  he  had  chosen  to  attend 
him  in  his  flight. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel,  on  board  of  which  it  was 
known  Pompey  had  embarked,  appeared  under 
sail,  all  the  ships  which  were  then  m  the  harbour 
put  to  sea,  with  intention  to  ibflow  the  same 
course ;  but  without  any  orders  or  intimation  of 
a  place  at  which  to  re-assemble,  in  case  of  se- 
paration. The  unfortunate  leader  observing^ 
among  the  ships  that  fbUowed  him,  some  that 
were  commanded  by  officers  in  whom,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortunes,  he  could  not  con- 
fide,  wished  to  separate  from  them,  and  gave  out 
that  he  meant  to  avoid  the  coeste ;  and,  in  orvler 
to  deceive  them  in  the  night,  extinguishing  his 
lights,  rowed  cloee  to  the  shore  of  Italy,  and 
turning  round  the  head-lands  till  he  was  oppo- 
site to  Corcyra,  he  stood  over  for  that  island, 
from  thence  to  Cephalonia,  and  last  of  all  to 
LesbosL  where  he  landed  at  Mytilen6,  a  place  at 
which  he  had  resided  with  his  mother  Comdia, 
during  the  campaign  between  his  father  and  the 
first  Ussar  in  Thessaly,  and  from  whence  he 
had  been  carried  about  twelve  years  before  this 
date,  to  witness  the  catastrophe  of  his  &Uier's 
fortunes  on  the  coast  of  Eg^^  At  Mytilenfi, 
notvrithstending  the  memory  of  these  discouiag- 
ing  circumstances,  and  the  low  stete  of  his  own 
anairs,  he  met  with  a  hospiteble  reception,  and 
passed  the  winter  in  humble  expectetion  of  pro- 
tection from  Antonj,  to  wiiose  generosity  he  in- 
tended to  commit  himself. 

Octevius^  in  the  mean  time,  suspecting  that 
Pompey  must  have  taken  refuse  in  some  ^ui  of 
the  provinces  which  were  in  ue  jurisdiction  of 
his  colleague^  was  cautbus  not  to  awaken  his 
jealousy  by  presuming  to  violate  his  sanctuary, 
or  by  pretending  to  anticipate  the  resolutions  he 
might  be  inclined  to  take  on  the  subject  of  this 
suppliant^ 

After  the  head  of  the  Pompeian  party  had 
made  so  wretohed  an  exit  from  Sicily,  Plen- 
nius, who^  soon  after  the  departure  of  Lepidus 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybeum,  had  set 
out  with  six  legions  to  join  his  commander,  and 
who  had  come  too  late  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  surrender  of  the  army  at  Naulochus,  threw 


2  Orosius,  lib.  yi.  c.  18. 

3  Appiaa.  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  v. 

4  INo.  Cast.  lib.  zliz.  c  18. 
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himwlf  into  Mearina,  more  with  an  intentbn  to 
obtain  ^▼ouTable  tenna  for  the  troopa  under  hia 
oommancL  than  with  any  faopea  to  retrieve  the 
affidra  ofoia  maater. 

At  thii  time  Lepidua  being  near  to  Meaaina, 
while  Octaviua  stiil  remained  at  Naukchua,  in- 
▼eated  the  plaoe^  and,  without  oonaulting  hia  col- 
league, granted  the  terma  which  were  aaked  by 
Plennioa,  took  poiaearion  of  the  town,  and  incor- 
porated the  troopa  that  had  aerved  under  that 
officer  with  hia  own  army.  In  concluding  thia 
treaty,  and  in  taking  the  advantage  of  it  to 
atren^hen  himaeli^  without  the  concurrence  or 
participation  of  Caaar,  be  had  eameat  remon- 
atrancea  made  to  him  by  Agrippa,  who  had  come 
with  hii  victorioua  fleet  to  Aieaainai  but  it  aoon 
aiier  appeared  that  Lepidua  not  only  thought 
himaelt  entitled  to  decide  in  that  inatanoe,  but, 
upon  the  aooeaaion  of  atrength  which  he  now 
gained,  began  to  form  much  higher  pretenaiona. 
lie  now  reckoned  under  hia  own  atandard 
twenty-two  legions  with  a  numeioua  body  of 
horse,  and  propoeed  not  only  to  keep  poaeoeaion 
of  Meaaina,  but  to  claim  the  whole  ialand  of 
Sicily,  aa  an  appendage  of  hia  proTinoe  in  Afirica. 
He  aocoidingly  aent  detachmenta  to  aecure  the 
prindpai  towna. 

Octaviua,  already  proroked  at  the  predpitatbn 
with  which  Lepidua  had  granted  a  capitulation 
to  the  troopa  at  Meaaina,  without  hia  concurrence, 
loudly  complained  of  the  meaaurea  which  he  took 
to  appropnate  the  iahmd  of  Sicily  to  himaelf, 
without  the  conaent  of  hia  aaaodates  in  the  em- 
pire ;  alle^  that  he  had  been  called  thither  aa  a 
mere  auxiliary,  and  had  borne  no  part  of  the  ez- 
penae  incurred  in  the  war.  Lepidua,  on  hia  part, 
complained  of  the  injuatice  which  had  alread^r 
been  done  to  him  in  withholding  Spain,  hia 
original  lot  in  the  partition  of  the  piovincea ;  and 
aaid,  if  it  were  auppoaed  that  Africa  and  Sicily 
were  more  than  equivalent  for  Spain,  he  waa 
willing  to  aurrender  them  both  in  exchange  for 
that  province. 

Thb  dispute  being  likely  to  end  in  a  aeriooa 
quarrel,  the  ordinary  interoourae  between  the 
two  campe  waa  diacontinued,  and  precautiona 
were  taken  by  their  reapecthre  offioeri»  aa  in  the 
preaence  of  an  enemy.  Both  anniea  aaw  with 
dialike  the  8;piptoma  of  an  open  rupture  and  of 
a  freah  war,  in  which  aoldieis,  without  any  proa- 
pect  of  advantage^  even  to  the  victors^  were  mutu- 
ally to  imbrue  their  handa  in  blood,  to  decide  a 
queatbn  of  mere  jealousy  or  emulation  between 
toeirleadenk 

In  comparing  the  character  and  proapecta  of 
the  chie&  to  be  engaged  in  thu  <}uanel,  the  pre- 
ference, in  the  eateemcyf  both  anmea,  waa  certain- 
ly due  to  Octaviua.  To  hia  poaeeaaion  of  Spain 
and  the  two  Qauia^  he  joined  that  of  Italr,  with 
the  metropolia,  or  aeat  of  the  empire.  He  bore 
the  name  of  Cssar,  and  waa  at  the  head  of  that 
formidable  militanr  power,  which  had  broken  the 
force  of  the  republic,  anil  extinguished  the  au- 
thority of  the  aenate.  By  his  meana  the  retain- 
ers or  Ccaar  had  obtained  the  preferable  lota  in 
the  late  distribution  of  aettlementa  and  military 
rewards. 

Lepidua,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  party 
attached  to  Jiia  peraon,  and  without  any  high  re- 
putation, had  been  placed  in  the  command  of 
armiea  by^  the  appointment  or  aufferanoe  of  others. 
The  origin  of  bia  merit  with  Juliua  Coaar,  which  i 


oonaiated  in  pnatituting  the  ^gnity  of  prBtor 
to  hia  first  uaurpationa  in  the  dty,  waa  an  act  of 
baaeneaa.  His  place  from  thenceforward,  in  the 
military  arrangements  which  enaued,  waa  matter 
of  oourae,  or  due  merely  to  hia  rank,  without  auT 
rejtard  to  lua  abilitiea  or  merit  Hia  being  ad- 
mitted aa  a  third  in  the  preaent  diviaion  of  the 
aoverei^ty,  proceeded  aolely  from  the  mutusd 
jeabuaiea  of  the  other  two^  who  wished  for  a 
person  to  witneaa  their  tranaactiona,  and  to  hold 
aome  apeciea  of  balance  between  them.  In  the 
clKMce  which  they  made  of  Lepidus,  hia  want  of 
any  pretenaiona,  that  could  interfere  with  either 
in  the  design  which  they  aevenUj  entertainnl 
of  poaaesaing  the  empire,  waa  a  principal  noook- 
mendation. 

In  thu  compariaon,  Octaviua  waa  conadoua  of 
a  auperiority,  m  the  opinion  even  of  the  troopa 
who  were  enliated  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  his  rival.  He  accordingly  thought  this  a  &- 
vourable  opportunity,  whife  Antony  waa  at  a 
diatance,  ana  no  enemy  exiating,  either  in  Sicily 
or  Ital^,  to  avail  himaelf  of  toe  weakneaa  and 
incapacity  of  Lepidua,  to  atrip  him  of  hu  ahaxe 
in  the  empire^  and  to  aeize  upon  the  province  of 
Africa,  and  the  anny  now  in  Sicily,  aa  an  aooev- 
abn  to  hu  own  atrength.  For  thu  porpoae  ha 
employed  proper  agenta  in  the  camp  of  Lepidua^ 
gained  many  of  hia  principal  officen  by  preaentai 
and  by  the  expectation  of  greater  rewaraa.  Hav- 
ing much  contempt  for  Uie  character  of  their 
leuler,  and  thinking  the  way  auffidently  pre- 
pared for  an  open  d^aratioi^  ne  preaented  him- 
self with  a  par^  of  horse  in  the  front  i]i  the 
camp,  entered  with  a  few  attendanta,  aa  into  the 
midst  of  hia  own  army ;  and  mounting  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  he  might  be  heaiu  by  the 
crowds  that  aasembled  around  him,  he  complain- 
ed of  the  ateoa  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
general  towara  a  rupture  between  the  two  anniea, 
and  expreaeed  hia  aincere  desire  that  all  diSer- 
encea  might  be  removed,  without  engaging  in 
new  aoenea  of  blood  ao  many  valiant  men  who 
had  deaerved  ao  well  of  their  leaden. 

It  i^pean  that  numben  of  oflicen  and  aoldiera 
in  the  camp  of  Lepidua  vrere  prepared  for  the 
part  they  were  to  act  on  tlua  oocaaion ;  they  ap> 
plaudcd  the  concern  which  Octaviua  expreaeed 
for  the  armiea,  and  declared  themsdvea  willing 
to  obey  hia  commanda.  Others^  though  not  in 
the  concert,  followed  this  example,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  hastenpd  to  preaent  Octaviua  with 
their  oofours,  in  token  that  they  received  him  aa 
their  general. 

Lepidua)  to  whom  this  viait  and  ita  oonae- 
quencea  were  altogether  unexpected,  being  roused 
by  auch  an  alarm,  ran  forth  to  the  strceta  of  the 
camp^  aonnded  to  anna ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
troopa  from  mere  habit  obeyed  his  command, 
without  conndering  who  waa  their  enemy,  at- 
tacked Octaviua,  obliged  him  to  repaaa  through 
the  gate  at  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  place 
himaelf  under  cover  of  the  cavalry,  who  were 
waiting  to  receive  him,  and  whoee  protection 
waa  now  neoeaaaiy  to  conduct  him  in  aafcty  to 
his  own  camp. 

In  thia  manner  the  deaign  of  Octaviua,  on  the 
point  of  being  executed,  appeared  to  be  defeated, 
but  his  declaration  had  made  too  deep  an  im- 
pression to  be  ao  aligfatly  removed.  The  doobta 
which  it  laiaed,  and  the  choice  now  to  be  made 
of  a  leader,  waa  genenlly  decided  in  fovoor  of 
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C«nr.  The  eflfoct  of  this  decnkm  acoordingly 
appeerod  in  a  great  desertion  firam  the  camp  of 
Letidiu,  either  then,  or  daring  the  lubeequent 
night  The  legbna,  lately  come  over  from  the 
aervice  of  Seztus  Pompeiue,  beffinning  to  leave 
him  in  a  body,  he  threw  himaelt  with  the  usual 

Siaids  of  his  penon,  in  the  way  to  itop  them, 
at  finding  that  the  very  bod]^  with  which  he 
expected  to  prevent  this  desertion  joined  those 
who  were  going  over  to  the  enemy,  he  mixed  en- 
treaties and  threats,  laid  hold  of  an  enngn-staff, 
and  attempted  by  foroe  to  stop  the  officer  that 
was  carrying  it  to  his  rival.  **  Dead  or  alive," 
said  the  boirer,  "you  »haU  quit  your  hold," 
The  cavalry  at  the  same  time  mounted  their 
horses,  and  vrithout  leaving  their  pound,  sent  a 
message  to  Octavius,  desinns  to  know,  whether 
he  chose  that  Lepidus  should  be  securad  or  put 
to  death'}  Having  for  answer,  that  Octavius  had 
no  design  upon  the  life  of  their  general,  they 
moved  away  without  any  frrther  notice  of  him. 

Lepidus,  seeing  the  desertion  of  his  army 
complete,  and  having  no  longer  any  friends  or 


retinue  to  attend  his  person,  laid  aside  his  unpe- 
rial  robeS)  and,  in  the  oidinary  dress  of  a  citizen, 
walked  towards  the  camp  and  the  tent  of  his 
rival.  Multitudes  followed  him,  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  in  seeing  what  was  to  pass  in  so  new 
a  scene.  A  person  who^  the  moment  before,  lu&d 
been  at  the  need  of  a  great  army,  and  reputed 
a  third  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  was  now, 
by  the  sudden  desertion  of  his  own  troops,  r^ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  and  was 
to  appear  as  a  suppliant  oefbre  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  set  at  defiance.  To  com- 
plete the  scene  of  hisliumiliatbn,  in  entering  the 
presence  of  Octavius,  he  would  have  thrown 
iiimself  on  the  ground,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  courtesy  of  his  rival  who^  content  to  strip 
him  of  his  command,  and  of  his  pexsonal  conse- 
quence, would  not  accept  this  mark  of  abase- 
ment, and  ^ve  him  leave  to  return  into  Italy, 
where  he  hved  afterwards  equally  unobserved  by 
those  against  whom  he  had  hein  made  the  in- 
strument of  injustice,  and  by  thoae  who  had 
made  him  their  tool 
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IN  oonse()uenoe  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Sialy,  Octavius  found  himself  at  once 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  hazardous  war,  and  master 
of  all  the  forces  which  had  been  employed  in  it, 
whether  as  friends  or  as  enemiesi  Uis'fleet  now 
consisted  of  near  six  hundred  galle3rs  with  store- 
ships  and  transports;  his  land  army  of  forty-five 
legions,  which,  though  supposed  to  be  incomplete, 
may  have  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  To  these  he  joined  above  fifteen 
thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  irregular 
infantry.  They  had  been  levied  for  difiSrent 
mastere  and  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  were 
penons  of  different  descriptions ;  originally  slaves, 
as  well  as  freemen ;  natives  of  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Africa,  mixed  with  Italians  and  Ro- 
man citizens ;  adherents  of  Cesar  and  of  Pom- 
pey,  of  Antony,  of  Octavius,  or  Lepidus.  It  was 
very  difiicult  to  dispose  of  an  assemblage  consist- 
ing of  such  various  and  discordant  Pt^.  The 
troops  that  came  over  from  Sextus  Pompeius  or 
Lepidus  were  to  be  retained  by  indulgence  and 
favours,  and  those  who  had  been  the  original 
support  of  Cesar's  fortunes  had  peculiar  merits ; 
all  were  sensiUe  of  their  own  oonse<}uence,  and 
even  of  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  empire. 

Octavius  saw  the  necessity  of  separating  such 
an  army  into  different  quarters  before  any  cabab 
should  be  formed,  and  before  any  mutinous  spi- 
rits had  leisure  to  work  on  their  minds,  or  to  fill 
them  with  dangerous  hopes  or  pretensions.  That 
they  might  part  in  good  numour,  he  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  some  money,  in  token  of  his  gratitude 


for  recent  services;  and  pronused  a  great  deal 
more.  But  what  he  now  gave  appeued  to  be 
contemptible,  when  compared  with  the  reward 
which  had  been  formerly  given  at  Mutina  and  at 
Philippi,  and  still  more,  when  compared  with  the 
settlements  lately  made  for  the  veterans  of  Cesar 
in  Italy.  These  were  minutely  recorded,  as  the 
standard  by  which  every  legion  had  formed  its 
expectations;  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  was 
apparent  in  every  rank  and  description  of  men. 
Octavius  for  some  time  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  discontent,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
make  the  arrangements  he  hod  planned  for  sepa- 
rating them,  and  for  placing  the  legions  in  quar- 
ten  remote  from  each  other ;  but  he  had  reason 
to  doubt  that  his  ordere  would  not  be  obeyed,  and 
still  remained  in  suspense.  When  his  knowledge 
of  the  mutinous  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  army 
could  no  longer  be  dissembled,  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  most  clamorous  by  additional  marks 
of  his  fiivour.  consisting  chiefly  of  public  honoun^ 
badges  of  military  service  to  the  men,  and  the  title 
of  senatora  bestowed  on  many  of  the  oflSoers.  In 
distributing  these  fistvours,  he  assembled  the  army, 
and  made  a  speech,  setting  forth  the  nature  of 
the  honoun  which  he  now  conferred,  and  his 
farther  intentions  respecting  the  rewards  which 
he  meant  to  bestow.  "  These  are  baubles,"  said 
a  tribune  named  Offilius,  interrupting  him ;  *' chil- 
dren only  are  amused  in  this  manner  '^  but  men 
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who  have  ezpoied  themael^eB  in  the  servioes  of 
their  general,  expect  to  be  rewarded  with  lands 
and  settlements."  This  tribune  was  seconded 
by  the  clamours  of  the  whole  army.  Octavius 
retired  from  the  audience  in  some  disorder;  and, 
sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  exposed 
himaftlf^  from  Uustmie  forward  never  ventured  to 
meet  theae  troopa  in  a  body,  but  employed  secret 
arts  in  removing  the  heads  of  the  mutiny. 

The  tribune  Offilius^  who  had  dared  to  inter- 
rupt his  general  in  such  mutinous  terms,  whether 
won  by  uvour,  or  taken  off  by  violence,  was  se- 
cretly disposed  of.  The  legions  who  had  served 
at  Mutina  and  Philippi,  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  men,i  were  separately  appeased  by  do- 
nations and  promises;  were  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  their  discharge  from  the  service,  and, 
without  any  fiirther  disturbance,  to  depart  from 
the  island. 

When  this  party  of  the  army  was  removed, 
Octavius  affected  to  consider  those  who  were 

Sine  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  discontents,  and 
e  guilty,  he  said,  being  thus  separated  from  the 
innocent  and  from  the  cJeserving,  he  made  an  ad- 
ditional present  in  money  to  those  who  remained, 
and  held  out  the  hopes  of  convenient  settlements, 
and  of  plentiful  fortunes,  at  the  final  expiration 
of  their  time  in  the  service.  By  these  artifices, 
and  prudent  measures,  he  effected  the  proposed 
seraration,  and  extricated  himself  from  a  danger 
which  frequently  arises  in  the  sequel  of  civil  wars, 
and  threatens  tfie  victor  with  an  overthrow,  from 
that  very  engine  which  he  had  employed  to  luise 
his  fortunes. 

Octavius,  before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  or- 
dered a  contribution  to  be  levied  of  sixteen  hun- 
dred talents  ;>  and  being  no  way  disposed  to  foUow 
out  the  plan  of  Ijepidus,  in  the  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  the  province  of  Africa,  he  appointed 
separate  governors  to  each.  Having  dismissed 
the  ships  which  Antony  had  fumiuied  in  the 
war,  with  instructions  to  wait  at  Tarentum  for 
the  orders  of  their  own  superior,  he  himself  passed 
into  Italy. 

The  messengers  who  had  been  sent  with  ac- 
counts of  the  victories  obtained  by  Octavius  in 
Sicily  being  arrived  before  him  at  Iu>me,  all  ranks 
of  men  vied  with  each  other  in  the  applause 
which  they  bestowed  on  his  conduct,  and  m  cele- 
brating the  occasion  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people,  who  nad 
no  longer  any  real  political  concessions  to  make, 
a  variety  of  nattering  proclamations  were  issued, 
ordering,  in  honour  of  the  victor,  statues,  trium- 
phal arches,  procession^  wreaths  of  laurel,  anni- 
yersary  rejoicings,  and  immediate  thanksgivings 
to  be  prolongcdbeyond  any  former  time  assign^ 
to  sucn  festivals.  When  he  approached  to  the 
city,  multitudes  of  every  rank,  adorned  with  chap- 
lets,  went  forth  to  receive  him,  and  conducted 
him  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  in  which 
he  was  to  perform  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  his  safe  return. 

Octavius,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  pro- 
claimed the  peace  which  was  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  Sicily ;  and  in  two  separate  harangues, 
of  which  he  gave  copies  in  writing,  one  addressed 
to  the  senati^  the  otiier  to  the  people,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  whole  conduct,  from  the  time  that 
he  first  assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  to  the  present  time.  And,  BgneMw  to 
the  dictates  of  that  masteriy  judgment  with  which 
he  now,  at  least,  began  to  oonauct  the  inteveats 
of  his  ambition,  he  chose  this  time  of  victoiy  and 
prosperity  in  which  to  exhibit  the  effecta  of  his 
clemency,  of  his  moderation,  and  of  his  dirooas- 
tion  to  spare  those  who,  being  supposed  SmaS- 
fected  to  him,  were  now  in  his  power.  He 
remitted  all  the  arreare  of  taxes  that  were  any 
where  due  within  his  iurisdiction,  either  hr 
&rmers  of  the  revenue  or  by  private  persons  Oi^ 
the  honours  that  were  decreed  to  hinuelf  he  nuide 
choice  of  a  few,  and  declined  such  as  were  in  mnj 
degree  invidious  and  burdensome  to  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  Roman  dtoeens 
in  general,  having,  among  other  evils,  snfleicd 
greatly  during  the  civil  war,  by  the  desertion  of 
their  slaves,  who  were  readily  reoaved,  and  taken 
into  the  levies  that  were  continually  forming  by 
different  parties;  Octavius  took  this  opportunity, 
as  fajT  as  It  was  in  his  power,  at  once  to  repaar 
the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  master 
in  the  desertion  of  his  slave,  and  to  purge  the  ar* 
my  of  a  dangerous  class  of  men,  by  whom  it  was 
overcharged  and  contaminated.  In  order  to  re- 
move them  in  a  manner  that  should  pre^^nt  any 
disturbance  on  their  part,  he  sent  to  every  legion 
a  sealed  order,  to  be  opened  on  a  certain  day, 
bearing,  that  all  who  had  been  in  the  condition 
of  slaves  should  be  secured ;  that  as  many  as 
were  claimed  should  be  restored  to  their  maaters; 
and  that  the  remainder  should  be  put  to  death. 
According  to  this  order,  it  was  reported  that 
thirty  thousand  were  remitted  to  servitude,  and 
six  thousand  killed.* 

The  author  of  this  severe,  but  well  ooneerted 
reform,  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
had,  by  accommodating  himself)  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, to  his  dreumstanoes,  and  by  sucoessivcly 
availing  himself  of  the  support  of  different  partiea^ 
more  especially  by  courting  the  military  retainem 
of  his  late  uncle,  set  himself  above  the  dvil  con- 
stitution of  his  country ;  and  now,  Iw  affecting  a 
r^rd  to  property,  to  dvil  rank,  and  to  the  peace 
of^his  fellow-dtizens,  he  was  about  to  make  the 
army  itself  dependent  on  his  will.  From  the  real 
impression  which  he  made  by  this  policy,  as  well 
as  from  adulation  and  fear,  the  people  were  still 
fiuther  incited  to  load  him  with  public  honoun, 
and  had  his  effigy  carried  at  Rome,  and  in  every 
country-town  of  Italy,  among  the  idols  of  tfaie 
tutelar  gods. 

The  advantage  now  gained  b^  Octaviua,  in 
the  acquisition  of  armies  and  provmces  lately  be- 
longing to  Lepidus,  were  suffident  to  nave 
alarms  the  jealousy  of  his  remaining  colIeagQe  • 
and  rival  in  tne  empire,  if  he  had  not  been  en- 
gaged, at  this  time,  in  a  ver^  hazardous  enter- 
prLsc  beyond  the  frontier  of  his  own  province. 

Antony  during  his  stay  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
while  he  was  chiefly  attentive  to  the  event  of  af- 
fairs in  the  western  provinces,  had  entrusted  the 
Parthian  war  to  his  lieutenant  Ventidius.  Thia 
ofHoer  acquitted  himself  with  great  honour  in 
the  discharge  of  his  trust,  recovered  the  province 
of  Syria,  which  had  been  overrun  by  tne  Par^ 
thian^  and  drove  them  back  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes. Upon  this  aocountj  he  was  judged  worthy 
of  a  triumph,  and  came  into  Italy  to  reodve  thia 
honour. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Antony  was  eager  to  gather 
the  laurels  which  yet  remained  in  this  field,  or 
was  supposed  to  be  jealous  of  the  victories  gained 
by  his  ueutenant  over  an  enemy,  who,  till  then, 
scarcely  had  yielded  any  advantage  to  the  Roman 
arms.  After  his  last  visit  to  Itafy,  he  had  in  the 
winter  passed  to  Corcyra,  and  so  mr  was  attended 
by  Octavia,  but  parted  with  her  there,  in  the 
prospect  of  this  arduous  service;  eaiiy  in  the 
spring  he  continued  his  voyage.  Upon  his  arri- 
val in  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  his  alliance  with  Octavia  and  her  brother, 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  still  imder  the  do- 
minion of  former  passions.  He  already  had  two 
children  by  the  queen  of  Egypt,  who  were  named 
Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  nut  whom  the  mother 
Hkewise  distinguished,  by  the  pompous  appella- 
tions of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Beuig  prevented 
by  the  urgency  of  the  service,  at  this  season,  from 
making  a  visit  at  Alexandria,  ho  sent  an  officer 
of  mnK,  Fonteius  Capito,  tnither,  to  conduct 
Cleopatra  from  lier  ovrn  kingdom  into  Syria ;  and 
having  received  her  in  that  province,  in  his  way 
to  the  Euphrates,  among  other  marks  of  his  libe- 
rality, and  of  his  passion,  instead  of  trinkets  and 
tokens  of  love,  he  made  her  a  present  of  Phoeni- 
cia, Ccelesyria,  Cyprus,  and  some  part  of  Cilicia 
to  be  annexed  to  her  kingdom.  It  was  concerted 
between  them,  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  shouM  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt;  and  they 
parted  with  mutual  expressions  of  mipatience  for 
the  return  of  this  happy  season. 

The  army,  now  mustered  by  Antony,  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  Roman  infiintry,  ten 
thousand  Spanish  and  Gantish  cavalry,  thirty 
thousand  inegnlars,  bemg  an  assemblage  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  of  different  nations.  While  he  ad- 
vanced with  this  force  towards  the  Euphrates,  he 
made  his  demand,  that  the  Parthians  shcnjld  re- 
store the  captives  and  mihtary  ensigns  taken  with 
CrasBus^^  This  was  become  a  pomt  of  national 
hoBoor  among  the  Romans,  and,  jdned  to  the 
hte  provocation,  was  made  the  ground  of  the 
present  quarrel 

The  Roman  general  had  undertaken  this  in- 
vBsbn  of  the  Parthians^  in  concert  with  the  king 
of  Armenia ;  and  finding,  at  his  arrimsi  on  the 
Eui>hntes,  all  the  passam  of  the  river,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  strong  guarded,  he  continued 
his  march,  having  the  JBuphrates  on  his  right 
When  he  arrived  in  the  Lesser  Armenia,  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  eflect  the  service 
he  l)M  planned  against  the  Parthians ;  but  hav- 
ing intelligence  tuit  the  Medes^  or  people  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  had  joined  the  enemy  against 
him  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war,  be  formed 
a  design  on  Praaspa  or  Phraata,*  the  capital  of 
their  country ;  in  expectation  of  taking  this  place 
by  surprise,  he  passed  the  Euphmtes,  leaving  his 
heavy  baggage  and  engines,  with  a  guard  of  two 
legions,  under  the  command  of  Statianua.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  army  he  penetrated  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  and  presented 
hinuelf  at  the  gates  of  the  capital 

This  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  every 
necessary  precaution  had  been  taken  for  its  safety. 
Antonjr  found  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  Parthians,  although  they  hasten- 
ed to  its  relietj  knowing  that  the  Roman  army 
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had  oome  altogether  unprepared  for  a  siege,  suf- 
fered them  at  first  to  remain  before  it  undisturbed. 
They  directed  their  whole  force  against  Sta- 
tianus,  whom,  with  the  two  legions  he  com- 
manded, they  surprised  and  cut  off,  and  by  this 
means  made  themselves  masters  of  dl  the  equi- 
page  and  baggage  of  the  Roman  army. 

Antony,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  the  enemy's 
intentbn  to  attack  Statianus,  having  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces  before  Praaspa,  marched 
with  a  strong  detachment  to  support  him;  but 
coming  too  late,  found  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain  of  the  Roman  legions,  without  either  friend 
or  enemy  in  sight  He  understood  that  Arta- 
vasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  whose  alliance 
he  trusted  in  the  present  war,  had  remained  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  this  disaster,  and  he 
made  no  doubt  that  he  was  betrayed  by  this 
prince ;  but  thought  proper  for  the  present  to  dis- 
guise his  resentment  The  loss  he  nad  sustained 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  extricating 
his  army  from  its  present  situation.  Being  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  tnat  part  of  it  which  he  had  left  ^ 
before  Praaspa,  he,  with  hasty  marches,  returned 
to  its  relief;  out,  at  his  arrival,  finding  no  enemy 
near,  and  still  flattering  himself  that  the  town 
mi^ht  be  obliged  to  surrender,  and  that  it  might, 
by  Its  spoils,  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  baggage, 
he  la3r  oefore  it  until  he  had  exhausted  all  Sie 
provisions  and  forage  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  countr^r ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
other  difficulties  of  ms  situation  increased,  began 
to  feel  himself  harassed  with  the  sallies  of  a  pow* 
erful  garrison,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  nume- 
rous parties  of  Parthians  in  the  field,  who  began 
to  act  against  him  from  every  quarter,  and  made 
it  equalfy  Afficult  for  him  to  decamp,  or  to  sub- 
sist on  ms  present  ground. 

Under  tnese  difficulties,  the  Roman  general 
was  frequently  obliged  to  divule  his  forces ;  and 
leaving  part  to  awe  the  town,  marched  with  the 
remainder  to  cover  ius  forsgen,  and  the  providers 
of  his  camp.  As  the  enemy  pressed  upon  him, 
in  Older  to  diminish  the  range  firom  which  he  re- 
ceived his  provisions,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
haxarding  a  battle;  and  for  this  purpose,  marched 
from  his  camp  with  ten  legions,  three  pnetorian 
cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry.  The  Parthians  af- 
fected to  abide  his  attack,  but  gave  way  at  the 
first  onset,  and  fled  with  every  appearance  of 
rout  and  confusbn;  they  were  pursued  by  the 
Roman  infantry  for  fifty  stadia,  or  about  six 
miles,  and  by  the  cavalry  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia,  or  about  eighteen  miles. 

in  this  action,  Antony  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  troubles  from  the  Par- 
thians ;  but,  on  numbering  the  prisonen  and  the 
slain,  he  found  that  only  eighty  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  and  thirty  taken ;  and,  on  returning 
to  his  camp  before  the  town  of  Praaspa,  he  foun(^ 
that  without  being  at  all  disconcerted  by  what 
had  happened  to  them,  they  were  returned  to 
their  former  stations,  and  took  measures,  as  be- 
fore, to  harass  his  camp,  and  to  cireumscribe  his 
foraging  parties.  From  this  specimen  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Parthians,  he  learned  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  gain  any  advantage  overanjenemy, 
whose  defeats  were  more  pernicious  to  their  an- 
tagonists than  they  were  to  themselves.^    To 
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complete  his  mortificationi,  he  found  that  the 

Ernson  of  Praaspa  had  made  a  powerful  sally  in 
I  absence,  driven  his  guards  from  their  ap- 
proacheSi  and  destroyed  all  the  works  he  had 
constructed  against  the  town.*  Judguig  it  vain 
to  renew  his  attack,  or  to  remain  any  longer  in 
his  present  situation,  he  sent  a  deputation  to 
Phraates,  probably  rather  to  conceal  his  intended 
purpose  of  flight,  than  with  hopes  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  terms  of  pc«ce. 

The  king  of  Parthia  received  the  mesttse  of 
Antony,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bended  bow,  the  emblem  of  war. 
In  Older  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  Roman 
general,  he  proposed,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace, 
that  he  should  raise  the  siege  of  Praaspe.  An- 
tony was  prepared  to  decamp,  as  soon  as  his  met- 
aengers  should  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemv, 
but  affected  reluctance  in  agreeing  to  this  condi- 
tion, hoping  that  by  these  means  he  might  con- 
ceal his  intention,  ^n  a  few  marches  a-head, 
and  reach  the  frontier  of  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
before  the  Parthians  could  take  any  advantage  of 
his  flight ;  but  the  king  bang  equally  refined  in 
his  artifices,  perceived,  in  the  affected  xductance 
of  Antony  to  agree  to  what  he  knew  to  be  necea- 
cary,  an  intention  to  fiy,  without  waiting  the  re- 
sult of  a  treaty,  and,  in  this  apprehension,  he  had 
his  cavalry  already  prepared  to  pursue  him,  dis- 
puted every  pass,  hung  upon  his  rear  and  upon 
his  flanks^  occupied  the  spring  of  water,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  befine  lum. 

Many  of  the  Roman  army,  ovoroome  by  &- 
mine  and  fatigue,  expired  on  the  march;  others 
had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  the 
enemy.  But  those  who  had  surrendered  them- 
selves, being  cruelly  treated,  served,  by  their 
example,  to  check  the  inclination  of  others  to  sue 
for  quarter,  and  taught  the  soldier  to  look  for 
safety  only  in  perseverance,  and  in  the  use  of  his 
arms.  Antony  himself  in  every  encounter,  waa 
prepared  for  the  last  extremity,  and  had  a  person 
retained,  with  orders,  in  case  of  his  being  likely 
to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  to  end  hisufb;  or, 
in  case  he  were  killed  in  battle,  to  disfigure  his 
body,  that  it  might  not  be  known,    fiut  he  peas- 


Jalius  Cmau  is  mentioned.  And  it  is  a  problem, 
which  never  can  tto  solved,  in  what  manner  this  able 
atateainan  and  warrior  would  have  acquitted  himself  in 
so  arduous  a  task.  The  Parthians  had  their  haunts 
beyond  the  Tigris :  and  besides  leaving  no  means  on 
the  frontier,  by  which  an  enemy  could  subsist  in  ap- 
proaching them,  probably  fvesented  no  hold  by  which 
they  could  be  seized,  even  in  their  own  country.  As 
iliey  had  nocround  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  defend,  so  there  was  no  ground  on  which 
an  invader  eould  be  secure  flrom  their  attacks.  They 
«ave  way  while  an  enemy  advanced,  and  reckoned  it 
an  advantage  to  draw  him  far  fVom  his  resouraes  and 
supports.  They  waited  with  patience,  till  time,  hard- 
ships, disease,  or  want  of  provisions  had  rendered  him 
an  easy  prey,  or  ripe  for  destruction;  and  they  then 
pressed  upon  him  with  a  ferocity  and  ardour,  which 
abundantly  corrected  any  belief  of  their  cowardice 
that  might  have  been  Uken  (torn  their  manner  of  re- 
ceiving his  first  attacks. 

If  Osar  had  not  already  eonoeivsd  some  new  or  on- 
common  means  of  reducing  them,  it  is  probable,  that 
his  first  observations  would  have  satisfied  him,  that 
he  could  not  conquer  such  a  people,  although  he  might, 
in  time,  have  settled  a  new  nation  on  the  Tigris  to 
supplant  them ;  and  it  Is  probable  that  he  would  have 
availed  himself  of  some  or  their  ordinary  flichu,  to  lay 
claim  to  a  victory,  and  thus,  with  more  aoility  than 
others  of  his  countrymen,  finish  the  war  with  a  tri- 
UDiph  at  Rome. 

1  Plat,  in  Antonio. 


ed  through  all  these  diflScohiei^  as  nsnal,  with 
uncommon  constancy  and  valour,  making,  in 
twenty«one  days^  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles,' 
under  a  continual  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  which, 
it  is  reckoned  that  his  army  was  eighteen  times 
engaged  in  battle.*  At  the  end  of  tfis  march,  in 
reviewing  the  legions,  with  which  he  hmn  to 
retreat,  it  was  found,  he  had  lost  about  a  fourth 
of  their  number  ;<  or,  as  Plutarch  states  his  loaa, 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse. 

It  appears  that  Antony,  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  Lesser  Armenia,  left  a  considerable  body  be- 
hind him  in  that  country,  to  check  the  fiuther 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,*  and  with  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  proceeding  from  thence  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, and  under  great  hardships  firom  the 
season,  by  which  he  added  eight  thousand  men 
more  to  his  former  fosses,  he  arrived  at  Comi,  a 
small  sea-poit,  between  Berytus  and  Sidon,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria.  At  this  place, 
U.  C.  718.    he  was  received  by  Cleopatra  on 

>. .  -  .     board  her  fleet,  and  with  her  effected 

^^^•his  passage  by  sea  to  Alexandria, 
priui.  where  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 

his  losses,  and  to  eflbce  the  memoiy 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  midst  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure. 

Duiing  the  dependence  of  these  events,  the 
state  of  Uie  war  m  Asia  had  been  varioosly  re- 
ported in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  believed  fi>r  some  time,  that  the  Roman 
army  in  Armenia,  with  its  leader,  had  perished. 
On  this  supposition,  Sextus  Pomperos,  who  still 
remained  m  the  island  of  Lesbos,  began  to  v»- 
sume  his  pretensions.  He  was  not  without  hopes, 
that  on  the  demise  of  Antony,  the  armies  of  Asia 
mkht  declare  for  himself  and  during  some  time^ 
affected  to  receive  every  person  who  repaired  to 
him,  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  was  still  of  some 
consideration  in  the  empire.  He  even  proceeded 
to  solicit  the  alliance  of  aU  the  princes  of  the  east, 
from  Thrace  to  Pontus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.*  Bnt  upon  the  report  of  Antony's 
return  into  Syria,  he  laid  aside  hia  ambitiotis 
thoughts,  and  sent  a  measage  to  sue  ibr  nratec- 
tion.  Amon^  other  particiuars,  beset  forth,  that 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  justice  and  cle- 
mency of  Antony,  not  from  deapair,  or  firom  any 
sudden  impulse  whatever,  but  from  previous 
thought  and  mature  deliberation.  He  might 
have  had  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  powerful  support, 
he  said,  in  Spain,  where  the  friends  of  his  tather 
were  yet  numerous,  and  full  of  seal;  but  from  a 
thorough  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  Antony 
were  the  same  with  his  own,  he  had  preferred 
his  alliance  to  any  other.  "  Octavius,**  he  con- 
tinued, "  will  soon  have  the  same  quarrel  with 
you,  that  he  has  btely  had  with  me,  and  aftav 
waids  with  Lepidus.  He  oonaders  the  empire 
as  his  property,  and  cannot  endure  a  partner. 
His  open  force  is  not  so  dangerous,  as  the  insi- 
dious professions,  and  the  artful  dkyiisfis  with 
which  ne  hides  his  desi^jns.  I  make  you  an  offer 
of  a  friendship  that  is  smoere,  and  of  a  fiuth  thai 
is  yet  unbroken.  I  made  you  the  same  offer  while 
I  was  master  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  in  the 
height  of  my  fortune.    By  accepting  of  it,  yon 
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will  aave  the  xemaina  of  a  family,  yet  respected 
by  the  Romftn  people,  and,  by  ioiMiing  witQ  me, 
you  will  gain  the  aooeeBbn  of  a  party,  whom 
even  advendty  has  not  made  to  aoandon  their 
leader." 

While  Seztm  Pompeius  addreaaed  himadf  to 
Antony  in  these  terma  he  endnYoured  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  an  aimed  foroe,  and  ho- 
vered about  with  some  ships  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. 
Being  pursued  by  Titius,  who  had  oniers  from 
Antony  to  observe  his  motions,  he  sailed  up  the 
Propontis,  and  put  into  the  tuurbour  of  Nioome- 
dia.  Here  he  again  ofieied  to  negotiate  ;7  but 
being  told  that  he  must  surrender  at  discretbn, 
he  set  fire  to  his  ships,  and  attempted  to  escape 
by  land.  Having  got  into  Phrygia,  he  was  taken 
in  his  flight,  and  soon  alter,  by  order  of  Antony, 
was  put  to  death. 

This  event  bein^  known  at  Rome,  Octavius 
ordered  public  rejoicings.  Among  these  was  a 
solemn  procession,  led  by  two  carria^  or  chariots 
of  state ;  in  one  of  them  Octavius  hmiself  appear- 
ed ;  by  the  other,  he  marked  the  place  that  was 
due  to  Antony.  Still  farther,  to  soothe  the 
jealousy  of  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  he  gave 
orders  that  a  statue  should  be  erected  to  him  in 
the  temple  of  Concord,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
share  in  the  honours  which  had  been  recently 
decreed  to  himself.  This  indecent  triumph  over 
the  last  of  a  family,  which  had  been  so  long  in 
high  estimation  at  Rome,  was  fiir  fxtMn  being  ao 
ceptable  to  the  people.  The  misfoitunes  of  the 
young  man  himself  who  from  his  earliest  years 
had  been  an  exile,  and  stiipt  of  his  inheritance, 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  the  republic, 
filled  the  minds  of  men  with  secret  indignation, 
and  with  a  tender  melancholy  which  they  could 
not  disguise ;  and  though  Octavius  himself  es- 
caped on  this  occasion  without  any  public  insult, 
yet  Titius  some  time  afterwards  exhibiting  public 
shows  in  the  theatre  of  the  great  Pompey,  was, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  be  had  taken  in  the 
murder  of  the  son,  driven  from  thence  by  the 
execrations  of  the  people.* 

The  forces  of  the  empire  wens  now  parcelled 
in  two  separate  lots,  unoer  the  <Ucection  of  mas- 
ters, who  were  soon  to  entertain  the  views  and 
the  jealousies  of  separate  monarchs.  Octavius 
was  become  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  and  occupied 
chiefly  in  removing  obstructions  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  conadidating  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  in  the  state.  He  had  taken  measures 
to  repress  many  disorders,  the  dregs  of  the  civil 
wars,  which  still  afflicted  the  city  and  the  con- 
tiguous provinces.  He  had  brought  his  armies 
under  toleiabfe  discipline,  and  even  in  a  great 
measure  reconciled  the  people  to  the  lom  of  their 
political  consequence,  and  of  their  liberties.  He 
took  care  to  destroy,  with  much  ostentation,  all 
papers  and  records  from  which  these,  who  had 
acted  against  himself  might  fear  being  drawn 
into  trouble.  He  retainea  the  usual  names,  and 
the  forms  of  office  $  and  wherever  he  himself  was 
to  exercise  any  unoommoa  power,  he  talked  of 
it  as  a  mere  temporary  expeoient  to  obviate  the 
disorders  of  the  times^  and  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tion, in  concert  with  Antony,  to  discontinue 
every  irregular  mode  of  administration,  as  soon 
as  the  war  with  the  Paithians  should  be  brought 
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to  a  period.  He  even  sent  Bibulus  into  the  east, 
with  open  and  public  instructions  to  concert  with 
lus  colleague,  the  manner  and  time  of  their  lesig- 
nation.> 

But  Antony,  acting  as  sovereign  of  the  eastern 
empire,  appeared  on  his  part  to  be  altogether  in- 
tent on  the  entertainments  of  the  court  at  Alex- 
andria, on  the  renewal  of  the  war  which  he 
aflectcd  to  meditate  against  the  Paithians,  or  on 
his  project  against  Artavasdes,  the  king  of  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  who  he  thought  had  betrayed 
him  in  his  late  expedition.  He  was  encouraged 
in  his  designs  on  that  quarter,  by  the  offers  of  a 
league,  which  were  made  to  him  from  the  king 
of  Medea,  who  thinking  his  services,  during  the 
late  invasion,  ill  requited  by  the  Parthians,  was 
now  disposed  to  take  arms  against  them. 

Antony  having  accepted  of  this  alliance,  formed 
the  project  of  a  new  invasion  of  Armenia,  chiefly 
intent  on  his  design  to  get  the  person  of  Arta- 
vasdes into  his  power;  but  he  waa  for  one  sea- 
son, diverted  firoin  the  execution  or  his  purpose 
by  an  incident,  which  brought  into  the  scale  of 
public  councils  the  weight  of  passbns  and  of  mo- 
tives at  all  times  powerful ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  to  be  governed  by  the  humours* 
of  a  few  persons,  scarcely  to  be  balanced  by  any 
other  consideration  whatever. 

Octavia  was  become  impatient  of  the  neglect 
with  which  she  was  treated  by  her  husband,  and 
jealous  of  the  preference  which  he  gave  to  Cleo- 
patra. Hearing  that  he  was  to  leave  Alexandria 
on  a  new  Parthian  expedition,  she  determined  to 
ilace  herself  in  his  way  as  he  passed  through 
^yria.  To  enhance  the  pleasure  of  their  meet- 
ing, she  was  furnished  with  a  variety  of  presents, 
snd,  among  the  rest,  attended  by  a  body  of  two 
thousand  chosen  men,  clothed  and  accoutred  in 
the  manner  of  the  prstorian  bands^  which  had 
been  formed  by  her  brother  for  the  guard  of  his 
own  person,  and  which  he  now  sent  as  a  token 
of  friendship  to  Antony.  She  was  arrived  in 
G^reece  with  this  attendance  when  her  intention 
became  known  in  Egypt* 

On  hearing  of  this  journey  of  Octavia,  Cleo- 
patra being  greatly  alarmed,  bad  the  address  to 
appear  sunk  under  a  weight  of  affliction,  whidi 
she  affected  to  bear  wiw  fortitude;  but  was 
sometimes  surprised  in  tears,  which  she  endea- 
voured to  dry  up,  and  either  increased  the  an- 
guish of  real  passion,  or  gave  more  appearance 
of  sincerity  to  her  dissimulation,  by  her  affecta- 
tion of  a  desire  to  conceal  what  she  felt  Her 
health,  in  appearance,  declined,  and  it  vrta  whis- 
pered, that  her  life  was  in  danger.  She  herself 
continued  obstinate  in  her  silence;  but  her  con- 
fidents insinuated  that  the  fear  of  losing  Antony 
was  the  cause  of  her  distress,  and  that  the  day  he 
left  Alexandria,  would  probably  be  the  last  of  her 
life.  Thus,  with  a  mixture  probably  of  artifice 
and  real  nassion,  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  the  vtueen  of  Egypt  had  the  address  to  re- 
tain Antony  at  Alexandria,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  send  a  peremptory  order  to  Octavia,  not 
to  advance  in  her  intended  progress  to  the  east. 
He  excused  himself  at  the  same  time,  from  even 
excepting  the  presents  which  she  brought  from 
Her  brother.^ 
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Upon  the  return  of  Octavia  to  Rome,  under 
all  the  ciicumstanoee  of  thiB  affront,  her  brother 
proposed  that  she  should  renounce  her  oonnec- 
tbn  with  Antony,  and  remove  from  his  house ; 
but  if  in  this  he  wished  her  to  act  finom  resent- 
ment, her  own  conduct,  though  proceeding  from 
a  different  motive,  was  better  calculated  to  unite 
the  people  in  avenging  her  quarrel.  Being  will- 
ing to  await  the  return  of  her  husband's  inclina- 
tions, she  remained  at  the  head  of  his  &mii^, 
continued  to  manage  his  aflairs,  and  acted  m 
every  particular  as  the  mother  of  his  children, 
even  oi  those  by  a  former  marriage,  and  under- 
took the  protection  of  such  adherents  and  friends 
as  came  to  solicit  their  aflairs  in  the  capitolJ 

The  unworthy  treatment  which  Octavia  re- 
ceived in  return  for  so  much  duty,  as  it  interested 
the  public  in  her  favour,  so  it  gave  an  immediate 
prospect  of  a  breach  between  the  leaders,  who 
now  divided  the  empire.  Antony  and  Octavius 
had  been  rivals  for  the  succession  of  Caesar's 
power,  had  frec^uent  quarrels,  which  were  sus- 
pended from  time  to  time  by  apparent  and  am- 
Diguous  reconciliations.  Even  the  marriage  of 
Octavia  was  no  more  than  a  mere  expedient  to 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  time  a  final  breach, 
which,  between  parties  of  such  opposite  preten- 
sions, must  in  the  end  be  deemed  unavoidable. 

It  is  probable  that  Octavius,  in  all  the  vidssi- 
tudes  or  his  connection  with  Antony,  or  with  any 
other  party,  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  expecta- 
tions he  had  formed  from  his  earliest  youtn,  not 
only  as  the  heir  of  Julius  Csesar,  but  as  the  suc- 
cessor likewise  to  his  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  united  or  broke  with  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
procured  these  breaches  or  coalitions  in  the  pre- 
cise conjunctures  that  were  most  favourable  to 
himself  He  at  one  time  joined  with  the  senate, 
and  the  assassins  of  his  uncle,  to  pull  down  the 
power  of  Antony;  he  afterwards  joined  with 
Antony  to  reduce  the  senate,  and  to  destroy  the 
republic.  He  courted  Antony  occasionally,  to 
prevent  his  forming  any  daiijgerou«  combination 
with  Sextus  Pompeius  or  with  Lepidus,  and,  in 

general,  kept  terms  with  him,  while  either  of 
iese  leaders  continued  to  be  formidable,  or  could 
cast  the  balance  by  uniting  against  him. 

This  refined  politician,  upon  becoming  sole 
master  of  Italy,  and  of  the  western  provinces, 
was  now  better  enabled,  than  formerl^r,  to  brave 
the  power  of  his  remaining  competitor  in  the  em- 
pire; and  he  prepared  for  the  contest,  which 
could  not  be  long  avoided.  He  had  greatly  re- 
duced his  military  estabUshment,  by  purging  his 
armies  of  improper  subjects,  not  only  the  armies 
which  had  come  over  to  him  from  his  antago- 
nists, Sextus  Pompeius  and  Lepidus,  but  those 
likewise  which  haa  been  levied  in  common  be- 
tween Antony  and  himselt  But  even,  after  he 
had  thus  dismlBsed  such  as  were  of  doubtful 
faith,  and  reduced  his  establishment  to  that  mea- 
sure which  he  wished  to  maintain,  he  had  still 
remaining  a  greater  number  than  his  present  oc- 
casions seemoi  to  require,  and  he  sought  for  pre- 
tences, under  which,  in  the  present  state  of  tran- 
quillity to  which  his  division  of  the  empire  was 
reduced,  he  mmht  avoid  giving  any  alarm  to  his 
rival,  and  justify  his  maintaining  so  great  a  mili- 
tary force..  For  this  purpose  probably  it  was, 

1  Fiat,  in  Antonio. 


that  he  formed  the  project  of  a  war  fhrst  m 
Africa,  in  the  execution  of  which,  he  actaalTy 
passed  into  Sicily;  and  being  there  some  time 
detained  by  contrary  winds^  he  changed  his  ob- 
ject, and  sent  the  army  destmed  for  Atna,  to  tbe 
opposite  side  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  to 
make  war  on  the  Japydes,  Savi,  Pannonii,  and 
other  nations  on  the  side  of  lUyricum,  who  'were 
more  likely  than  the  Africans  to  furnish  his 
troops  with  the  experience  of  real  service,  as  well 
as  hunself  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  keeping 
them  on  foot  Tney  accoroingly  penetrated,  bj 
his  orders,  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  empire  on 
that  nde,  and  were  employed  to  gather  laarek 
at  the  expense  of  the  narbaiians,  by  whom,  he 
alleged,  that  his  provinces  had  been  often  infe^cd. 
In  the  mean  while,  according  to 
U.  C.  719.  the  arrangements  that  were  made 
7  io.  -iL^-  relating  to  the  succession  of  ooninila, 
££;5f*3;;"  Antony  was  elected  into  this  office^ 
niutahgens.  and  though  not  present  in  person  on 
L.  Sempro-  the  first  of  January,  had  his  name 
niu»  strati-  entered  on  the  record.  In  accepting 
^^^j^jof  this  nomination,  he  meant  no 
PauL  ^mt-  more  than  to  ascertain  his  rieht  to 
Hut,  a  Me-  dispose  of  the  consulate,  and  had 
7mu9.Ex  given  a  commission,  by  which,  on 
M^ST'  Sie  very  day  of  his  admission,  he 
MM.  vacated  the  ofiice  in  favour  of  an- 

other, and  brought  forward  a  number 
of  his  friends  in  the  oourBe  of  the  year.  He 
wished  by  these  means  to  make  known,  that 
although  Octavius  was  pleased  to  occupy  the 
seats  <H  ^vernment ;  ^et  he  was  not  to  engross 
for  his  fnends  and  retainers  tbe  ordinary  hononis 
that  were  enjoyed  in  the  state. 

Octavius,  probably,  treading  as  nearly  as  he 
could  in  the  steps  of  his  late  uncle,  stiH  aooght 
for  occasions  to  keep  his  armies  in  service;  and 
although  he  was  not  inclined  to  make  war  abroad, 
or  ma£e  new  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the^m- 
pire,  yet  he  affected  to  have  many  designs  which 
required  the  possession  of  a  military  force. 
Amon^  these,  he  projected  an  enterprise  for  the 
reduction  of  Britain,  made  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations, and  proceeded  himself  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Gaul.  Here,  however,  his  attention  was 
again  diverted  to  a  different  quarter.  Having 
an  army  employed  on  the  side  of  Illyricum,  in 
separate  divisions,  under  Agrippa  and  other  offi- 
cers, Messala  and  Geminus,  wnose  names  only 
are  known:  it  was  reported,  that  the  diyirion, 
under  Geminus,  acting  m  Pannonia,  had  received 
a  check,  and  been  obliged  to  retire  from  some 
parts  of  the  country  they  had  formerly  occupied. 
Upon  this  alarm,  Octavius  hunself  thought  pro- 
per to  lay  aside  hu  design  upon  Britam ;  but 
finding,  upon  his  arrival  m  Illyricum,  that  the 
supposed  loss  was  already  repaired,  the  enemy  in 
dinerent  enosunten  defeated,  and  the  former 
ground  of  his  army  recovered,  he  himself  joined 
Agrippa,  who  yras  employed  against  the  Dal- 
matians, and  continued  for  some  months  to 
take  a  peurt  in  the  campaign  with  this  fryourite 
officer.3  ^ 

Antony,  at  the  same  tune,  as  if  e^uaUy  dis- 
posed to  have  an  army  inured  to  service,  sought 
likewise  for  occasions  of  war ;  and  having  quieted 
the  jealousies  of  Cleopatra,  by  a  seemingly  irre- 
concilable breach  with  her  rival,  was  permitted 

8  Dio.  Casi.  lib.  xix.  c  30. 
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to  form  piojectB  of  enterprue  beyond  the  limits 
of  Elgypt  He  renewed  nis  designs  against  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Parthia.  In  t&  spring, 
he  advanced  to  Nicopolis,  a  place  so  named,  from 
the  victory  of  Pompey  over  Mithridates;  and 
supposing  that  the  treachery  of  Artavasdes^  in 
betraying  Statianps,  would  justify  any  measures 
he  could  take  against  him,  he  sent  repeated  mes- 
sages, under  pretence  of  friendship,  desiring  a 
conference ;  but  with  a  real  intention  of  seizmg 
his  })eT8on.  The  more  effectually  to  remove  aO 
suspicions  of  any  such  design,  lie  proposed  a 
marriage  between  Alexander,  one  of  his  own 
sons  by  Cleopatra,  and  the  daughter  of  that 
prince;  but  not  succeeding  in  this  artifice^  he 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  and  threat- 
ened to  lay  the  kingdom  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  king  bemg  unprepared  for  defence, 
took  his  resolution  at  l^t  to  try  the  sincerity  of 
Antony's  professbns,  and  was  actually  taken. 

The  first  advantage  which  the  Roman  general 
proposed  to  make  of  this  capture,  was  exacting  a 
ranson^;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  king,  bemg 
carried  round  the  fortresses  of  his  kingdom  in 
which  the  royal  treasure  had  been  deposited,  was 
made  to  demand  great  sums  of  money  under  this 
pretence;  but  the  officers,  to  whom  this  demand 
was  addressed,  knowing  that  their  sovereign  was 
a  prisoner,  shut  thdr  gates  against  hiin^  and  re- 
fused to  comply.  The  army  of  Armenia  at  the 
same  time  assembled,  and  considering  the  throne 
as  vacant,  placed  upon  it  Artexes,  t^  eldest  son 
of  their  captive  king.  Being  led  by  this  young 
prince  into  immediate  action  with  the  Romans, 
they  were  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Parthians. 

Antony  contented  with  this  victory,  wbch 
gave  him  possession  of  the  countiy,  put  h^  aimy 
into  winter  quarters  in  the  Lesser  Arnxsniat  «nd 
entered  into  a  defensive  treaty  with  t^  .long  <» 
Media,  whose  daughter,  upon  that  occasion,  was 
betrothed  to  the  same  son  of  CBopatra,  whose 
proposed  marriage  with  the  dwghter  of  Arta- 
vasdes  had  been  employed  iis  >  snare  to  betray 
that  prince. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  transactions,  An- 
tony set  out  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  and  meditating 
a  triumphal  processioa  into  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, destined  his  captive  for  a  part  m  the  scene^ 
gave  orden  that  be  should  be  conducted  thither 
m  chains;  and  accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  and  the  equipage  whkh  were  to  form 
his  retinue,  he  made  his  entry  with  all  the  parade 
of  a  Roman  triumph,  repeated  all  the  forms 
which  were  usual  on  such  occasions  at  Rome^ 
made  a  speech  to  the  people^  and  ordered  a  pub- 
lic feast  In  these  several  particulars,  seeming  to 
place  the  inhabitante  of  Alexandria  upon  a  iiot 
of  equality  with  the  Roman  people,  and  prosti- 
tuting a  solemn  mstitntion  of  the  |lcmans  to  the 
vanity  of  a  barbarous  court,  he  gave  much  scan- 
dal and  offence  at  Rome.  Every  circumstance 
being  exaggerated  by  his  enemies,  his'own  e^^- 
vaganoe  samed  a  ready  belief  to  every  report^hat 
was  dreulated  against  him. 

It  has  been  observed,  on  different  ^ocasiq'bs,* 
that  Antony,  although  he  stemmed  the  current 
of  adversity  with  vigour  and  ability,  wasgenerally 
carried  by  prosperity  into  every  excess  of  sensual- 
itv,  extravagance,  and  dissipation.  In  this  time 
or  festivity,  lie  assumed,  in  the  midst  of  his  de- 
bauch, not  only  the  eastern  dnm,  and  all  the 
3D 


badges  of  royalty,  but  likewise*  the  attire  and  de- 
signation of  a  god ;  wore  the  buskins,  the  golden 
crown,  and  the  chaplet  of  ivy  belonging  to  Bao- 
chus,  held  the  Thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria  on  a  car 
like  those  which  were  employed  in  the  processions 
of  the  god8.4  It  was  said,  that  Ck»patra  at  the 
same  tune  assumed  the  dress  of  Isis;  that  bemg 
seated  together  on  thrones  of  gold,  elevated  on  a 
lofty  platform,  Antony  presented  Cleopatn  to 
the  people,  as  queea  not  only  of  Egypt  and  Cy- 
prus, but  likewise  of  Africa  and  Uelesyria,  and  * 
that  he  associated  with  her  in  these  titles  C«sa- 
rion,  her  supposed  son  by  Julius  Cnsar.  To  his 
own  son  Alexander,  in  these  drunken  assigna^ 
tions  of  empire^  it  was  reported  that  he  allotted 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which,  though  not 
in  his  possession,  he  considered  as  a  certain  con- 
quest :  to  Ptolomy,  another  of  his  sons,  Phoenids, 
Syria,  and  Ciliaa,*  and  presented  each  of  them 
to  the  people  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  ensigns 
and  the  retinue  suited  to  the  several  destinations; 
Alexander,  with  the  Persian  tiarB;  and  Ptolomy, 
with  the  dress  and  diadem  worn  by  the  princes 
of  Macedonia. 

This  mock  distribvoon  of  the  eastern  king- 
doms was  executed  ^  formal  deeds  or  writingi^ 
of  which  copies  ^rere  ordered  to  Rome  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  lecoids  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
m  the  keepvig  of  the  virgins.  And  as  Octavius 
looked  fee  wani  to  an  immediate  quarrel  with  An- 
tony, t^  whole  circumstances  with  which  these 
acte  ^d  been  solemnized  at  Alexandria,  were  in- 
dntftriously  published  at  Rome  to  his  prejudice. 
The  writings,  however,  not  being  actuall^  brought 
to  the  dty  before  the  subsequent  year,  in  which 
Domitius  and  Sosius  were  consuls,  part  of  the 
scandal  was  for  some  time  secreted  b^  the  influ- 
ence of  these  msgistratei^  who  were  inclined  to 
fevour  Antony  against  Oetavius  in  the  unpend- 
faig  contest  for  cmpore. 

While  Antony  indulged  him- 
self in  these  extnvagancies  at 
Alexandria,  Octeviuf^  with  L. 
YolcathiB  Tullus,  assumed  tha 
title  of  consuls  at  Rome ;  but  the 
first,  at  his  admiasbn,  thought 
proper  to  follow  the  exampfe  that 
was  latdy  set  to  hun  by  Antony  i 
on  the  nrst  of  January,  vacated 
the  oSoe^  and  substituted  another 
in  his  place.  By  like  successive 
substitutions,  he  communicated 
this  dignity  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  six  dif- 
ferent persons. 

M  JMlkMM,  '^^  offi<^  ^  *Bdi]e,  which  had 

jSvMa.  been  generaDy  declined  on  ao- 

Kx.^aL»r*.     count  of  the  expenses  which  at- 
tended the  discharge  of  it,  and 
which  had  been  for  some  time 
discontinued,  was  now  revived  in 
the   person   of    Agrippa,  who^ 
though  he  had  been  already  of  a  higher  rank, 
imd  m  the  station  of  consul,  voluntarily  under- 
took the  duties  of  adile;  and,  at  his  own  expense^ 
applied  himself  to  the  more  serious  objecte  of  the 
tnut,  by  constructmg  highways,  erecting  publie 
works,  and  cleannng  the  common  sewers,  w<ftks 
of  great  antiquity,  that  seemed  to  exceed  the 
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force  of  tho  times  to  which  they  were  referred, 
He  at  the  same  time  repaired  the  circus,  made 
new  regulations  for  conducting  the  entertainments 
of  that  place,  and  himself  exhibited  magnificent 
shows. 

Under  this  ma^stracy  of  Agrippo,  the  people 
were  gratified  with  presents,  as  well  as  with 
pastimes.  Articles  or  finery,  trinkets,  and  even 
sums  of  money  were  distributed  hy  a  species  of 
lottery.  Counters  or  billets,  entithng  the  bearer 
to  certain  prizes,  which  were  marked  upon  each, 
were  thrown  ont  by  handitils  to  be  scrambled  for 
m  the  crowd.  Public  baths,  furnished  with  all 
the  nsoal  apparatus,  were  provided,  and  attended 
with  keepers  and  dressers  at  the  public  expense;^ 
acts  of  munificence  and  popularity,  in  which  it 
was  thought  proper  to  cultivate  the  public  favour. 

Octavius  at  the  same  time,  on  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  a  quarrel  with  Antony,  who  was  to  em- 
t\ay  half  tne  forces  of  the  empire  against  him, 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  disen^ge  himself  from 
foreign  wan.  Those  which  he  carried  on  in 
Dalmatia,  termhyited  in  the  submission  of  that 
people,  in  their  giving  hostages  for  their  good  be- 
naviour,  and  in  their  resionng  the  colours  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Rom^n  army  they  had  de- 
feated under  the  conduct  of  "V^tinius.  These  he 
hung  up  in  a  portico,  which  bort  his  own  name ; 
but  a  tnumph  being  decreed  to  htt»^  he  declined 
or  deferred  accepting  of  it ;  on  this,  h«  on  many 
other  occasions,  discovering  a  mind,  thot^h  fond 
of  dominion,  indifferent  to  pomp,  and  the  ej^terior 
appearances  of  power. 

Antony  passed  the  summer  at  the  head  of  fa^; 
army  in  Syria,  without  having  made  an^  attempt 
a^amst  the  Parthians.  He  renewed  ms  dcfen- 
nve  alliance  with  the  king  of  Media ;  and  the 
parties  in  this  treaty,  being  to  name  the  powers 
against  whom  they  respectively  wished,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  to  secure  an  alliance,  the  king  of 
Media  made  particular  mention  of  the  Parthians, 
and  Antony  named  Octavius.  At  the  end  of  this 
negotiation,  they  mutually  made  an  exchange  of 
some  troops.' 

Thus  Antony  made  no  secret  of  the  distrust 
which  he  conceived  of  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire, or  of  a  breach,  which,  from  their  mutual 
jealousies  and  provocations,  was  ^dually  widen- 
mg.  He  affected  to  treat  GoBsarion,  the  reputed 
son  of  Julius  Cssar  by  Cleopatra,  as  the  kgiti- 
mate  heir  of  the  Julian  family.  He  likewise  re- 
torted on  Octavius,  the  artifice  which  had  I*  en 
Iiractised  against  himself,  by  professing  an  inten- 
tion to  resign  the  power  of  triumvir.  He  com- 
plained of  the  violence  which  had  been  done  to 
Lepidus;  but  asked,  if  Lepidus  were  justly  de- 
pomad,  why  he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  his 
share  in  the  provinces  1  He  complained  of  his 
being  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  as  well  as  of  Lepidus ;  and  of  his 
being  excluded  from  Italy,  which  was  the  com- 
mon seat  of  government  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  which  Octavius  had  not  any  right  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

To  these  complaints  Octavius  replied,  That 
Antony,  without  making  any  compensation  to 
his  coUea^es  in  the  western  provinces,  had  seized 
on  the  kingdom  of  Kgypt ;  that  he  had  unwar- 
rantably put  Sextufl  Pompeius  to  death ;  that  he 
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had  dishonoured  the  Roman  name  by  his  breach 
of  faith  with  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  had  given 
no  account  at  Rome  of  the  spoils  of  that  kingdom  ; 
that  he  had  presumed  to  dismember  the  Roman 
empire  in  behalf  of  Cleopatra,  and  of  her  children  ; 
and  that  he  supported  ner  in  an  attempt  to  io- 
trade  into  the  family  of  Ciesar  one  of  her  spoiions 
pTogeny.4 

These  mutual  complaints  were  publicly  made, 
and  supported  at  Rome.  Neither  of  the  parties 
professed  any  intention  of  soing  to  war;  but, 
under  various  pretences,  couectcd  money,  and 
augmented  their  forces.  They  held  a  continual 
correspondence  by  a^nts  and  messengers,  merely 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  each  other's 
motions ;  and  soon  involved  in  their  disputes  and 
jealousies,  not  only  their  own  immediate  retainers 
and  friends,  but  such  as  now  composed  the  senate 
and  assemblies  of  the  people,  who  could  not  re- 
main unconcerned  spectators  in  a  difference  be- 
tween persons  who  were  likely  again  to  involve 
the  empire  itself  in  a  civil  war. 

Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
IT.  C.  721.  bus,  and  Caius  Sosius,  having  in 
Cn.  DomiUus  consequence  of  preceding  engage- 
C^Ufs^J^^'  mcnts  succeeded  to  the  consolatr, 
Ez.'^aLM  "*d  being  attached  to  Antony, 
L.  ComeUw.  openly  espoused  his  cause.  So- 
Ez.  KaL  JWw.  gius,  on  the  first  of  January,  in 
u.  FakrtMs.  entering  upon  his  office,  ventured 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  Octa- 
vius, enumerated  the  mjuries  which  he  had 
offered  to  Antony,  and  moved  tho  senate  for  re> 
dress. 

Octavius,  having  previous  intimation  of  what 
^ws  to  be  moved  by  the  consul,  and  wishing  to 
knov  the  full  extent  of  the  charse  before  he 
should  he  obliged  to  reply,  on  that  day,  absented 
himself  hom  the  senate ;  but  took  care  to  have 
Nonius,  on«  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  pre- 
pared to  watth  over  his  interest,  and  to  put  a 
negative  on  any  proceeding  that  might  be  at- 
tempted to  his  pi^udice.  At  the  next  assembly 
of  the  senate,  he  apjieared  with  a  numerous  body 
of  armed  men,  seated  himself  between  the  con- 
suls, and  from  that  plac«  made  his  answer  to  the 
accusations,  which  in  the  former  meeting  had 
been  stated  a^inst  him,  and  retorted  muchblame 
on  his  enemies.  He  called  upon  Antony,  in 
particular,  to  return  into  Italy,  and  to  resign  the 
triumvirate,  the  period  for  which  that  temporary 
power  was  created  being  now  expired.^ 

To  this  defiance,  on  the  part  of  Octavius,  no 
reply  being  made  by  the  friends  of  Antony,  the 
assembly  was  adjourned  for  some  days,  during 
which  tmic  both  tho  consuls  thought'  proper  to 
withdraw  from  the  city ;  and  not  supposing  them- 
selves safe  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pcn^m 
against  whom  they  had  taken  so  hostile  a  inrt, 
continued  their  retreat  into  Asia,  where  Antony, 
whose  cause  they  had  espoused,  had  the  means 
to  protect  them. 

Octa^-ius,  pleased  to  find  himself^  by  the  flight 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  left  master  of  Ihc 
city,  and  freed  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
tmmediatt;  force  against  the  forms  of  common- 
weahh,  gave  them  no  interruption,  nor  attem)>t- 
ed  to  prevent  their  escape.  He  even  gave  out, 
that  these  officers  had  withdrawn  by  his  pemus- 
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sion,  and  that  every  one  else  who  was  disposed  to 
join  his  antagonist,  might  follow  their  example.^ 

Antony,  when  he  received  an  account  of  what 
was  thus  passing  at  Rome,  being  arrived  in  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  on  his  last  exf^ition  into  that 
country,  assembled  all  the  senators  of  his  party 
who  were  then  with  his  army,  laid  before  them 
his  grounds  of  complaint  against  Octavius,  re- 
nounced in  form  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  and 
declared  war  on  her  brother.^  At  the  same  time, 
he  took  a  solemn  oath,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
self at  the  end  of  six  months,  after  he  should 
have  relieved  Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Octavius, 
to  restore  the  government  entire  to  the  senate 
and  people,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  constitution. 
Havmg  taken  this  method  to  sain  all  those  who 
wishea  for  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  having  remitted  great  sums  of  money  into 
Italy,  to  be  dealt  out  in  presents  and  gratuities  to 
the  army  of  his  rival,*  mstead  of  pursuing  the 
pretended  object  of  the  war  in  Armenia,  he  put 
iiis  army  in  motion  westward.  Having  Caniaius 
advanced  with  sixteen  legions,  he  hunself  con- 
ducting the  queen  of  E^ypt,  who  was  to  have 
her  share  in  the  enterprise,  took  the  route  of 
Ephesus,  where  all  his  ships  were  onlered  to  as- 
semble. Of  these  he  had  eight  hundred  sail,  of 
which  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hundred  complete- 
ly equipped,  together  with  twenty  thousand  ta- 
lents in  money.* 

The  consuls  Domitius  and  Soeius  having  join- 
ed Antony  at  Ephesus,  and  finding  all  bis  coun- 
cils governed  by  the  caprice  of  Cleopatra,  and  all 
his  measures  made  subservient  to  ncr  vanity  or 
interest,  warmly  recommended  that  the  queen  of 
Egypt  should  return  into  her  own  kingdom,  and 
there  remain  until  the  war  should  be  at  an  end ; 
but  she,  dreading  the  loss  of  her  influence,  the 
restoration  of  Octavia,  and  a  reconciliation  of 
parties,  to  which  her  pretensions,  interests,  and 
passions  must  be  the  nnft  sacrifice,  employed  all 
her  artifice  to  defeat  their  counsel,  and  to  main- 
tain her  ascendant  over  Antony.  For  this  pur- 
pose, with  more  care  and  assiduity  than  she 
mustered  the  forces  of  her  allies,  or  collected  the 
resources  of  her  kingdom  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  she  assembled  trom  every  quarter  the  means 
of  dissipation  and  the  instruments  of  pleasure. 

Many  Roman  officers,  who  had  hitherto  em- 
barked their  fortunes  with  Antony,  disgusted  by 
the  appearances  of  levity  and  dissipation  whicti 
attended  him  on  this  occasion,  withdrew  from  his 
cause,  and  threw  themselves  mto  the  arms  of  his 
enemy.  Plancus,  in  particular,  with  Titiua, 
long  dissatisfied  with  the  influence  and  conduct 
of  Cleopatra,  deserted  him.  They  brought  with 
them  into  Italy  particular  accounts  of  Antony's 
levity,  and  of  Cleopatra's  insolent  speeches,  m- 
sinuating  that  she  flattered  herself  with  the  hopes 
of  becoming  mistress  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  produced  copies  of  Antony's  will,  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  sent  to  the  records  of 
the  Vestals,  and  which,  by  its  extravagance, 
procured  credit  to  every  other  report  which  was 
raised  to  his  prejudice,  so  much  as  to  make  it  be- 
lieved, that  if  he  should  prevail  in  the  contest 
with  Octavius,  he  meant  to  declare  Cleopatra 
queen  of  the  Romans,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
the  empire  to  Alexandria. 

6  Dio.  Cam.  lib.  I,  c.  2.     7  Ibid,  c  3.       8  Ibid.  c.  7. 
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These  reports,  tending  to  render  Antony  anob- 
ject  of  ridicule,  or  of  scorn,  were  propagated  with 
great  effect  among  the  people.  They  were  even 
mtroduced  in  the  senate,  and  employed  as  the 
pretence  for  a  motion  that  was  made  to  divest 
nim  of  his  present  command  in  the  east,  and  of 
that  share  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  held  in 
the  capacity  of  triumvir,  and  to  declare  him  in- 
capable of  hokling  the  office  of  consul,  to  which 
he  was  destined  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Plancus,  in  support  of  the  motion  that  was 
made  to  this  purpose,  urging,  together  with  the 
reports  now  mentioned,  the  manifold  disorders 
which  were  imputed  to  Antony,  and  the  many 
offences  he  haci  committed  agamst  the  common- 
wealth, was  answered  with  great  courage  and 
asperity,  by  persons  who  still  ventured  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  absent  triumvir.  "  While  you 
were  of  his  councils,"  said  Coponius  to  Plancus 
on  this  occasion,  "I  doubt  not  but  the  conduct 
of  Antony  was  sufficiently  blameablc."W> 

Octavius,  however,  being  master  at  Rome,  the 
motion  was  carried,  and  a  decree  was  obtained, 
in  consequence  of  it,  to  suspend  Mark  Antony 
in  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  War  at  the 
same  time  was  formally  declared  against  the 

aueen  of  Egypt,  while  Octavius,  with  his  usual 
iscretion,  to  avoid  making  enemies  unnecessarily 
of  those  who  mast  have  tocu  involved  with  An- 
tony in  any  personal  attainder,  did  not  include 
him  in  this  oeclaration.  A  proclamation,  how- 
ever, was  published,  "requiring  all  citizens  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  Antony,  as  being 
abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  a  stranger,  and  a 
woman,  who,  by  a  kmd  of  fascination,  led  him  in 
her  train,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  countenance^ 
against  his  own  country,  a  war  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Mardio  and  Pothinufli 
keepers  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria;  and  by  Ira 
and  Charmion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra, 
who  hoped  soon  to  reign  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  absolutely  as  they  had  for  some 
time  governed  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.'''^ 

In  the  sequel  of  these  declarations,  some  taxes 
for  the  expense  of  the  war  were  laid  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy ;  an  uncommon  stretch  of  power, 
which,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  was 
likely  to  divide  the  people,  appeared  to  be  impoli- 
tic and  dangerous.  All  freoa  slaves,  having  two 
hundred  sestertia  or  upwards,  were  required  to 
pay  an  eighth  of  their  effects,  free  citizens  were 
required  to  pay  a  fourth  of  their  yeariv  revenue  j 
and  these  exactions  being  violentljr  enforced,  me 
rise  in  many  places  to  insurrection  and  blood- 
shed ;i3  and  the  minds  of  men  being  greatly  a^ 
tdied,  reports  of  presages  and  prodigies  were  ar- 
culated  as  usual,  m  times  of  great  darm,  and  on 
the  eve  of  important  events. 

Antony,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  with  his 
fleet  and  army  from  Ephesus  to  Samos,  and  from 
thence  to  Athens,  where,  together  with  the  queen 
of  Egypt,  he  was  received  with  a  flattering  pa- 
geantry, and  with  many  complimentary  addresses^ 
m  composing  which,  this  people  now  exercised 
that  ingenuity  for  which  they  were  formerly  cele- 
brated m  conducting  matters  of  state  and  of  war. 
Cleopatra  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Athens.  Antony,  being  already  a  citizen,  led 
the  procession,  in  wmch  the  republic  came  to  con* 
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fer  this  honour  on  the  qoeen ;  and  made  her  a 
speech  in  name  of  his  feUow-dtizena^  the  Athe- 
nian people. 

From  thence  Antony  proceeded  to  the  island 
of  Corcyra,  where  all  his  forces  aasembled,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  Italy  with  an  immediate  inva- 
sion. He  had  nndoabtedly  got  the  start  of  his 
antagonist,  might  have  surprised  him,  and  di- 
tideu  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  western  empire.  Of  these,  numbers  were 
discontented  on  account  of  recent  exactions,  many 
were  disposed  to  fiivour  the  absent  party,  or  firom 
animosity  to  a  government,  under  which  they 
had  ezperienoed  oppression,  were  desirous  of  any 
change. 

With  all  these  advantages  in  his  fiivour,  Anto- 
ny either  never  had  the  intention  to  invade  Italy 
in  the  present  season,  or  laid  it  aside,  and  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  in  Greece.  He  sent 
his  fleet  into  the  gulph  of  Ambrada,  and  ouar- 
tered  his  arm}r  in  ue  Peloponnesus,  or  round  the 
gulph  of  Corinth,  where,  besides  the  ordinaxy 
resources  of  the  country,  they  had  continual 
supplies  of  every  necessary  by  sea,  from  Asia 
and  Elgypt. 
By  uie  last  arrangement,  which  had  been  con- 
certed between  Octavius  and  An- 
tony, for  the  succession  of  consuls 
dunnff  eight  years,  of  which  this 
was  the  last,  they  themselves  were 
now  to  have  entered  on  the  office ; 
but  Antony  being  set  aside  by  a 
public  act  of  the  senate  and  people, 
Octavius  assumed  for  his  colleague, 
Messala,  already  mentioned  as  the 
particular  friend  of  Marcus  Bro- 
This  almost  only  remaining  partisan  of  the 
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republic  had  been  among  the  proscribed,  but  was 
afterwards  taken  into  favour,  and  reconciled  to 
the  successor  of  Cssar.^ 

Octavius  now  holding  the  office  of  Roman 
consul,  endeavoured  to  sink,  under  this  designa- 
tion of  a  legal  magistrate,  his  pretensions  as  a 
military  adventurer,  and  quahfied  the  troops, 
which  ne  employed  against  Antony,  as  the  forces 
of  the  commonwealth,  assembled  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  a  foreign  enem;r>  He  drew  them  together 
on  the  coast  of  Ajpuha,  and  while  he  stationed 
the  greater  part  or  his  fleet  in  two  divisions  at 
Brundusium  and  Tarentum,  sent  A|rrippa  with 
a  squadron  to  ply  ofl*  the  harbours  of  Greece,  and 
to  mtemipt  tne  naval  communications  of  t^ 
enemy. 

By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Agrippo,  many 
captures  were  made  in  the  winter,  an<t  the  con- 
veyance of  corn,  arms,  and  military  stores  from 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Elgypt,  intended  for  the  use  of 
Antony's  fleet  and  army,^  was  rendered  difficult 
and  extremely  precarious.  To  supply  their  ne- 
cessities, both  his  sea  and  land  forces  were  obliged 
to  plunder  the  country  around  them ;  and,  in  the 
want  of  horses  and  carriages,  drove  the  inhabit- 
ants like  beasts  of  burden,  laden  with  corn  and 
other  provisions,  to  the  sea  coast.  Antony,  when 
he  joined  his  fleet  at  Actium,  bein^  told  that  half 
his  rowers  had  perished  from  scarcity  and  disease : 
*'  The  oars,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  are  safe."' 

In  the  mean  time,  Octavius  brought  his  land 
forces  to  Brundusium  and  Tarentum ;  and  either 
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to  show  the  strength  of  his  nartj,  or  to  secure  the 
persons  of  those  of  whose  ndelity  he  entertained 
any  doubt,  summoned  all  the  Roman  citizens  of 
note  to  attend  him  on  the  coast  From  thence, 
in  order  to  profit  by  Antony's  delay,  and  to  fix 
the  theatre  of  the  war  in  Greece,  he  emberfced 
with  his  army,  and  stood  for  the  oppodte  coast  of 
Epirus.  He  landed  under  the  promontory  of 
Acrooeraunus,  the  same  place  at  which  Juliita 
debarked  in  pursuit  of  the  war  with  Pompey ; 
and  from  this  place,  ordering  the  fleet  to  ooesC 
round  the  head  lands,  and  the  island  of  Corcyrs, 
he  marched  with  the  army  along  shore  towards 
thegulph of  Ambracia. 

This  gulph  opens  into  the  channel  that  sepa- 
rates the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Leucada,  and  Ce- 
phalonia.  It  is  narrow  at  its  entrance  ;<  but  is 
vrider  within,*  and  stretches  eastward*  about 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  At  its  opening,  on  the 
southern  shore,  stood  Actium,  and  opposite  to 
thu  place  stood  Toryn6,  afterwards  called  Nica- 
polis.  Antony  had  taken  possession  of  Actium^ 
and  having  a  proper  harbour  in  the  gut,  com* 
manded  the  whole  navi^tion  oif  the  gulph. 

Octavius  advancing  with  his  fleet  and  army  from 
the  northward,  and  having  no  opposition  made  to 
him  by  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Toryii6, 
entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  poet  on  shores 
and  stationed  his  fleet  behind  him  in  a  cieck, 
which  funushed  a  harbour  sufficiently  safe.  ^ 

Antony,  already  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulph,  either  did  not  think  hunself  in  condi- 
tion to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  this 
lodgment  in  his  presence,  or  determined  by  woam 
other  motive,  chose  to  act  on  the  defensive;  and 
thus  the  armies  were  stationed,  Octavius  in 
Epirus,  and  Antony  in  Acamania,  on  the  op- 
ite  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulph  of  Am- 


The  state  of  the  forces  on  each  side  is  vBiiouBly 
reported.  Plutarch  says,  that  in  enterinsr  on  the 
war,  Antony  had  five  hundred  galleys^  ^  which 
there  were  many  mounting  eight  and  ten  tire  of 
oars ;  that  the  land  arm;^,  which  had  been  trans- 
ported b^  his  fleet,  conasted  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inuntiy,  and  twelve  thousand  horse;  that 
Octavius  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  galleys 
eight  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
Others  place  the  superiority  of  numbers  on  the 
nde  of  Octaviuf^  but  state  them  as  more  nearly 
equal* 

As  the  Egyptian  fleet  still  commanded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  gulph,  Antony,  after  it  was  too  late 
to  disturb  the  enemy  in  making  their  lodgment, 
seized  a  post,  with  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army,  on  the  side  of  Toryn6,  to  restram  their  ei- 
cursions,  and  to  cut  oflf  their  forage.  Octavius. 
on  his  part,  detached  Agrippa,  with  a  power^ 
squadron,  to  make  descents  on  the  coasts,  to 
ravage  the  towns  that  were  in  the  poosessbn  of 
Antony,  and  to  cut  off*  the  supplies  that  were 
brought  him  by  sea. 

According  to  these  instructions,  Agrippa  took 
possession  (»  Methone,  on  the  coast  <n  Messenia 
and  of  Patne,  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  oi 
Corinth,  entered  that  gulph,  and  made  a  descent 
near  the  city  of  CoiinUi,  afterwards  took  posses- 
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rion  of  the  promontory  of  Leocada,  which  la^  in 
the  ooune  of  Antony's  oonvoy&*  and  obUged 
him,  after  a  check  he  had  received  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toiyn6,  by  the  defeat  of  the  caviUry 
he  employed  on  that  side,  to  abandon  hia  ^und 
in  EpiroB,  and  to  repaas  the  straitB  to  Actium. 

In  these  operations  passed  the  greater  part  of 
summer ;  but  as  nothing  was  decided,  Domitius, 
who^  in  the  preceding  year,  notwithrtanding  he 
was  consul,  had  left  his  station  in  the  city  to  join 
Antony,  now  disgusted  with  his  conduct,  went 
over  to  Octavius.  A  general  distrust  ensued  in 
the  party^^ and  Antony,  being  distressed  forwent 
of  provisions,  saw  the  necesnty  of  making  his 
retreat,  or  of  risking  a  general  action.  His  fleet 
havinff  suffered  greatly  in  winter  from  scarcity 
and  irom  disease,  he  deliberated  whether  hie 
should  not  abandon  his  ships,  and  rest  his  cause 
on  the  event  of  a  battle  on  shore  i^  but  Cleopatra, 
who  governed  all  his  councils^  and  who  dxeaded 
being  deprived  of  a  retreat  by  sea,  uij^ed  him 
witi^ut  delay  to  set  sail  for  Alexandria.  She 
proposed,  that,  to  check  the  proffreas  of  the  ene- 
my, proper  detachments  shoulabe  left  to  keep 
posseenon  of  all  the  strong-holds  in  Asia  and 
U-reece ;  that  these  detachments  should  be  sup- 
ported from  E^pt;  and  that  Antony,  in  the 
mean  time,  shoiud  prepare  the  whole  forces  of 
that  kingdom  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

The  partizans  of  Cleopatra,  in  the  council  of 
Antony,  contending  fi>r  this  plan  of  retreat  which 
she  proposed,  among  other  arguments  against 
risking  a  battJ^  urgra  many  fatal  presages  and 
signs  of  impending  calamity,  sufficient  to  strike  a 
panic  in  the  troops,  and  to  render  the  flight  they 
advised,  in  some  measure  necessary.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  as  a  kind  of  middle  coune,  that 
the  fleet  should  put  to  seaj  if  permitted,  with- 
draw from  the  enemy;  but  if  attacked,  flive  bat- 
tle. As  it  was  observed,  that  many  of  the  ships 
were  ill  manned,  and  in  disrepair,  and  some  alto- 
gether unserviceable;  these  being  selected  and 
burnt,  the  remainder  prepared  for  the  sea. 

When  this  resolutbn  was  taken,  Antony 
called  his  oflScers  tosether,  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  diligence  with  which  he  had  made  his  prepsr 
latbns  for  the  present  war,  and  referred  for 
proof  to  the  anuament  itseli^  which  was  then  in 
their  view.-i-In  a  war,  which  was  to  turn  on  the 
«vent  of  naval  operation^  they  had  an  undoubted 
superiority,  he  said,  either  in  the  number  or  bfti- 
ness  and  strength  of  their  shipa. — He  contrasted 
lus  own  reputation,  the  maturity  of  his  age,  his 
experience,  and  his  sucoeas,  with  the  opposite 
circumstances  in'  the  description  of  his  enemy. 
He  put  his  officers  in  mind,  and  wished  them  to 
reound  the  army^  that  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend for  the  empire  of  the  world ;  that  sreat  as 
this  object  was,  the  loss  of  it,  if  they  felled,  was 
to  be  the  least  of  their  sufterings ;  that  every  in- 
dignity and  insult  was  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemy,  i^  who  on  former  occaidons  had  shown 
himself  sufficiently  averse  to  mercy.  Having 
addressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  officers 
who  were  to  be  left  on  shore,  he  ordered  on 
board  all  those  who  attended  him  in  the  character 
of  Roman  citizens,  or  of  whose  inclinatbn  to  the 
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enemy  he  had  any  siupidon,  and  xeinforoed  hit 
flc«t  nom  the  land  arm^  vnth  as  many  aichen 
and  sUngers  as  could  ply  in  the  ships. 

Octavius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  intelligence 
of  these  deliberations  and  counsels,  and  seeing 
the  bustle  which  the  embarkation  of  so  many 
men  from  the  land,  and  the  movementa  of  ships 
to  get  in  their  stetbns^  occasbned,  he  likewise 
prepared  for  action.  In  his  address  to  the  offi- 
cers of  his  fleet,  he  still  affected  to  consider  Cleo- 
patra as  the  principal  party  in  the  war.  ''An- 
tony had  conoescexided,"  he  said,  "  to  become  her 
dependent  and  follower,  and  was  now  preparing, 
not  to  fight,  but  to  accompany  the  queen  of 
Ej^pt  inner  flight"  In  respect  to  the  conduct 
otthe  action,  he  wna  inclined  to  let  the  enemy 
get  under  sail,  and  even  to  wait  until  they  should 
have  turned  the  pnunontory  of  Actium,  thinking 
this  would  be  the  proper  time  for  him  to  attack 
their  rear,  to  pursue  them  in  their  retreat,  and  by 
these  means  to  gain  the  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  victory,  without  the  hazurd  of  a  battle; 
but  being  dissuaded  from  this  design  by  Agrippa, 
he  took  his  resolution  to  meet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  straits,  and  if  he  prevailed,  was  in  hopes 
he  might  put  them  out  of^c(xidition  to  renew  the 
war.  For  this  purpose  he  reinforced  his  fleet 
with  as  many  men  from  the  land  as  could  con- 
veniently act  on  board.^ 

After  both  fleets  were  in  readiness,  they  were 
detained  in  their  harboun  four  days  bv  a  storm, 
and  a  high  sea  which  set  into  the  gulpn.  But  on 
Uie  fifth  day  the  wind  having  abat^,  and  the  sea 
becoming  smooth,  Antony's  fleet  began  to  form 
in  the  straits.  He  himself,  with  Poplicola,  ein- 
barked  with  the  first  division  on  the  right,  CsliuB 
on  the  left,  and  an  ofiicer,  whom  Plutarch  names 
Marcus  Octavius,  with  M.  Justeius  in  thi\  oen- 
tteM  His  ships  being  heavier  and  loftier,  but 
less  active  than  those  of  Octavius^  he  hesitated 
for  some  time  whether  he  should  not  remain  in 
close  order,  and  endeavour  to  brinff  on  the  action 
in  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gmph,  where  his 
antagonists^  for  want  of  room,  could  not  derive 
anjr  great  audvanta^e  from  the  superior  agility  of 
their  vessels^  or  quickness  of  their  motions. 

While  Antony  deliberated  on  this  matter,  Oc- 
tavius got  under  saU^  turned  the  headland  of 
Tarjni,  and  formed  in  a  line  before  the  entry 
of  the  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy. 
The  right  divisbn  was  commanded  by  M.  Lar 
rius,  the  left  by  Aruntius,  the  whole  by  Agrip- 
pa." Both  armies^  at  the  same  time,  were  drawn 
out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the  event;  but  the 
fleets,  for  some  time,  did  not  make  any  move- 
ment, and  it  continued  uncertain  whetner  An- 
tony, bong  still  in  the  road,  might  not  return  to 
his  anchors ;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
clear  the  straits,  and  came  forward  where  the 
sea-room  was  sufficient  for  their  line.  As  in 
this  movement  the  fleeto  came  closer  together, 
Agrippa  began  to  extend  his  front,  in  order  to 
turn  toe  enemy's  flank;  but  Poplicola,  on  the 
other  side,  to  keep  pace  with  him,  stretching  to 
the  same  side,  the  centre  of  both  fleeto  was 
equally  opened,  and  they  engaged  soon  after, 
without  any  apparent  advantage  on  either  side. 

The  contest,  for  some  time^  remained  onde- 
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cided.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  queen 
of  Egypt's  yacht  had  been  near  to  the  line,  and 
she  herself  continued  to  look  on  the  battle,  till, 
overcome  with  anxiety,  affrirrht,  and  horror,  she 
gave  orders  to  remove  her  galley  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  being  once  in  motion  fled  with  all  the 
sail  she  could  make ;  her  vessel  being  distinguish- 
ed by  a  gilded  poop  and  purple  sails,  made  her 
flight  be  conspicuous  to  the  whole  fleet,'  and  drew 
away  from  the  line  about  sixty  ships  of  the 
Egyptian  squadron,  who,  under  pretence  of  at- 
tendmg  their  mistress,  withdrew  from  the  action. 

Antony,  apprehending  the  consequence  of  this 
defection,  whether  in  despair  of  his  fortunes,  or 
in  some  hopes  to  rally  those  who  fled,  put  on 
board  of  a  quick  sailing  vessel,  and  endeavoured 
to  overtake  them.  Being  observed  from  Cleo- 
patra's galley,  he  was  taken  on  board;  but  no 
longer  capable  of  any  vigorous  or  rational  pur- 
pose, he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight, 
without  any  attempt  to  rally  her  fleet.  Although 
he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  victory  to  follow  the 
object  of  his  ]vwsions,  he  could  not  endure  to  be- 
hold her,  turned  his  eyes  aside,  threw  himself 
upon  the  deck,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  an- 
guish of  shame  and  despair. 

The  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  Cleo- 
patra, an  event  so  little  expected,  was  not  for 
some  time  ol)ser\'ed,  and  the  fleet,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  desertion  of  their  leader,  continued  the 
action  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
overpowered;  and  many  of  them  being  greatly 
damafjed  in  their  oars  and  rigging,  were  not  in 
condition  either  to  resist  or  to  escaix*,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  nundred  ships 
were  taken  or  sunk,  and  about  five  thousand  men 
were  killed.^  The  strand  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  dead  iKklies.  Octavius  detached  a 
squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of  the  enemy's  ships 
as  had  got  to  sea  from  the  engagement,  and  him- 
self continued  in  the  channel  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  following  night,  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  his  N-ictoiy.' 

The  land  army  of  Antony,  having  from  the 
heij^hts  on  shore  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  fleet, 
retired  to  their  camp  as  with  an  intention  to 
maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity.  They  flattered 
themselves,  that  their  general,  though  forced  to 
yield  to  his  enemy  at  sea,  would  make  for  the 
nearest  port,  and  again  show  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  legions.  Those,  they  said,  he  never  should 
have  left  to  commit  his  fortunes  to  an  uncertain 
clement,  and  a  treacherous  ally.  In  these  hopes 
ithey  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  in  their 
(luty,  and  rejected  all  the  oflcrs  which  Octavius 
made  to  induce  them  to  change  their  norty. 
Being  satisfied,  however,  at  last,  that  their  nopcs 
were  vain,  they  consulted  their  safety  in  different 
ways.  Some*  laid  down  their  arms ;  Canidius 
himself^  who  commanded  them,  withdrew  in  the 
night  ;*  others,  remaining  together  in  smaU  par- 
ties, took  t!ie  route  to  ^iaoedonia ;  but,  being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  were  separately  over- 
taken, and  forced  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All 
the  Roman  citiz/'ns,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign  allies  and 
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princesi,  who  made  a  pert  of  the  Tanqniahed 
army,  successively  made  their  peace;*  and  the 
empire  itself  now  seemed  to  be  reduced  under  a 
sinfirle  head. 

Antony  having  continued  his  flight  by  the 
coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  head  of  Tena- 
rus,  without  appearing  to  recover  his  courage, 
made  a  halt  at  tois  place,  rather  from  indecision 
and  irresolution,  than  from  any  settled  purpoee 
respecting  the  conduct  of  his  aflSiirs.  Here  he 
was  joinml  by  some  ships  that  remained  in  the 
action  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  being  informed  by 
them,  that  the  fleet  was  entirely  demolished,  but 
that  the  army  continued  firm  in  their  camp;  he 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  this  last  part  of  the  ac- 
count, and  despatched  an  order  to  Canidius  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  into  Macedonia,  and 
from  thence  to  continue  his  march  into  Asia. 
Such  of  his  friends  as  came  up  with  him  at  Te- 
narius,  he  treated  with  his  usual  liberality,  divided 
his  plate  and  jewels  among  them,  and  gave  them 
orders,  for  the  suppUes  they  might  want,  on  the 
keeper  of  his  treasure  at  Corinth.  In  performing 
these  acts  of  munificence,  he  seemed  to  recover 
his  mind,  and  resumed  some  part  of  his  usual 
manner,  but  returning  at  the  same  time  to  his 
former  habits  with  Cleo|>atra,8  he  suflercd  him- 
self again  to  be  governed  by  her  councils ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  her  desire,  steered  directly  for 
Egypt,  without  making  any  attempt  to  rally  his 
forces  in  Greece,  or  to  join  his  army,  which,  in 
reality,  by  this  time,  had  been  separated,  or 
obligetl  to  make  their  peace. 

The  victor  having  entirely  dispersed,  or  gained 
to  his  own  party  alltho  forces  of  his  rival  m  Eu- 
rope, sent  such  a  part  of  his  army  into  Asia  as 
was  thought  necessary  to  finish  the  remains  of 
the  war,  and  permitted  the  veterans,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  dislxindcxl,  to  return  into  Italy.  He 
himselfj  in  order  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
observe  the  motions  of  Antony,  and  to  renew  his 
operations  in  the  spring,  proposed  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Samos.^  From  thence,  being  master 
of  a  country  in  which  his  rival  had  once  been 
favourably  received,  he  exercised  his  power  in 
punishing  those  who  had  taken  part  against 
him.  Many  towns,  by  his  order,  were  laid  under 
heavy  contributions,  and  deprived  of  their  muni- 
cipal privileges.  All  the  petty  princes  who  held 
their  territories  by  grant  from  Antony,  except 
Archelau^  and  Amyntas,'  were  dispooocajcd. 
Alexander, '0  the  son  of  Jamblichus,  wa«  not  only 
stript  of  his  territories,  but  reserved  in  chains  to 
make  a  part  in  the  procession  of  the  viclpr*8  tri- 
umph ;  and  when  that  ceremony  should  be  over, 
was  doomed  to  die.  The  principality  of  Lyco- 
medrsi'  was  given  to  a  certain  Mede,  who  had 
deserted  from  Antony,  and  who  had  broui^ht 
with  him  a  considerable  body  of  the  allies.  The 
Cydonii"  and  Lampsi,  on  account  of  their  par- 
ticular services,  were  restored  to  their  liberties. 

Of  the  Roman  citizens  of  rank,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Antony,  some  were  pardoned, 
some  laid  under  heavy  fines,  and  others  put  to 
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death."  Among  those  who  were  pardoned,  was 
Soaxa  the  late  consul,  who  had  absconded  for 
some  time  alter  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  remain- 
ed in  concealment,  untU,  by  the  intercession  of 
his  friends,  he  made  his  peace.  With  him  like- 
wise is  mentioned  M.  Scanrus,  the  uterine  bro- 
ther of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  die,  but  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
his  mother.  Among  those  who  were  put  to  death 
is  mentioned  Curio^  the  son  of  that  Curio,  who, 
in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  dvil  war,  acted  for 
some  time  in  support  of  the  senate,  but  after- 
wards so  effectually  served  the  ambition  of  Julius 
CiBsar.M 

While  Antony  was  still  possessed  of  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  or  had  any  means  of  renewing 
the  war,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  Octavius 
in  person  should  reside  in  Asia.  The  adminis- 
tration in  Italy  was  committed  to  Msecenas  and 
Anippa ;  the  first  entrusted  with  the  civil,  the 
other  with  the  military  department ;  but  acting 
under  orders  and  instructions  from  Cssor,  which, 
though  in  form  addressed  to  the  senate,  were 
previously  submitted  to  these  ministers;  and, 
after  having  received  such  altcmtions  and  correc- 
tions as  they  thought  proper,  were  likewise  in- 
trusted to  their  execution. 

Agrippa,  as  has  been  mentioned,  havmg  borne 
his  part  m  the  victory  at  Actium,  returned  into 
Italy  with  a  particuuir  charge  of  the  veterans 
who  were  now  entitled  to  their  dismission,  and  to 
the  reward  of  their  services.  He  was  chosen  for 
this  Uust,  as  having  sufficient  authority  to  re- 
press the  mutinous  spirit  which  this  order  of  men 
nad  ever  discovered  as  often  as  they  were  en- 
couraged by  victory  to  state  their  pretensions  and 
to  overrate  their  merits.  The  task,  however,  was 
too  arduous  even  for  the  daring  courage  and  un- 
blemished reputation  of  this  omcer.  The  troops 
had  been  told,  after  the  late  action,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Cesar's  finances,  the  reward 
of  their  services  must  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the 
war ;  such  of  them  as  were  destined  to  act  in 
Asia  and  Eeypt,  acquiesced  in  this  delay,  expectr 
ing  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
the  spoils  of  those  opulent  countries.*^  But 
those  who  were  sent  back  into  Italy,  expecting 
such  settlements  in  that  country  as  the  veterans 
had  formerly  received,  upon  their  arrival  laid 
claim  to  immediate  satisfaction,  and  complained 
that  Ctesar,  in  employing  his  lieutenants  to  treat 
with  them,  meant  to  evade  their  just  demands. 

In  consequence  of  earnest  representations  from 
Mscenas  and  Agrippa,  stating  these  discontents 
of  the  veterans  as  of  the  most  dang;erous  ten- 
dency, Octavius,  after  he  had  determined  to  fix 
his  residence  at  Samoe  for  the  winter,  set  sail  for 
Italy  in  the  most  tempestuous  season,  and  in  his 
passage  was  twice  exposed  to  great  danger ;  once 
m  doubling  the  headlands  ofthe  Peloponnesus, 
and  again  near  to  the  rocks  of  Acroceraunus. 
Being  arrived  at  Brundusium,  he  was  met  by 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome,  with  the 
senate  and  magistrates^  who,  having  committed 
the  government  of  the  dtv  to  the  tribunes,  were 
come  forward  to  receive  him,  and  to  pay  their 
court  He  likewise  found  the  discontented  vete- 
rans still  at  the  same  place,  and  obstinate  in  their 
purpose  of  not  suftining  themselves  to  be  dis- 
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bended,  until  they  should  have  obtained  thebjust 
gratification  in  money  and  allotments  of  lancf 

Octavius,  having  occasion  for  all  the  arts  in 
which  he  was  alre^y  so  well  versed,  now  affect- 
ins  to  hasten  what  he  alleged  had  been  only 
dehyed  to  a  more  convenient  time,  proceeded  to 
make  way  for  these  mutinous  troops,  by  dislodg- 
ing many  possessors  of  land,  on  pretence  that 
they  had  favoured  the  queen  of  Egypt  in  the  late 
war;  and,  in  order  to  provide  the  intended  gra- 
tuities in  money,  he  pretended  to  offer  his  own 
estate  to  sale,  or  proposed  to  pledge  it  as  security 
for  a  loan.  But  no  man  having  the  courage  to 
become  either  lus  creditor  or  the  purchaser  of 
his  estate,  he  represented  his  having  made  the 
ofller  as  a  sufficient  excuse  to  the  army  for  the 
delay  which  he  was  still  obliged  to  make  in  grati- 
fying their  just  requests.  But  the  riches  of 
Kgypt,  he  said,  now  forfeited  by  Cleopatra, 
would  be  an  ample  fund  for  the  gratification  of 
those  who  forebore  uieir  demands 
U.  C.  723.  for  the  present,  to  have  them  more 
fully  complied  with  hereafter.^ 
Imp.  0«M.  Having,  by  these  means,  pacified 
nius^'ra^*  the  clamours  of  those  who  were 
«  KaLJul^'^^^  urgent ;  and  having  been,  dur- 
C.  AnHitim  ing  his  stay  at  Brundusium,  vested 
Vitus,  ex  Id.  a  fourth  time  with  the  titles  and 
^i^cro^  ™'  ^^^^ff^  o^  consul,  he  set  sail  again 
Kai^lfm!^ Is.  ^0'  ^^  coast  of  Asia,  with  intention 
Junius.  '  *  to  give  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as 
little  time  as  po^ssible  to  recollect 
themselves,  or  to  reinstate  their  affairs. 

These  unfortunate  adventurers,  whose  arrival 
at  the  point  of  Tenarus  has  been  mentioned, 
steered  from  thence  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
parted  from  each  other  near  to  Paretonium,  a 
sea-port  of  Lybia,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
kin^s  of  Egypt,  as  a  barrier  at  some  distance  be- 
yond the  western  frontier  of  their  kingdom.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  Antony  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  Pinarius  Scarpus,  whom 
ne  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  forces  in  that 

guarter.^'  But  this  officer,  firom  whatever  person 
e  may  have  received  his  appointment,  or  how 
ever  he  may  have  been  inclined,  while  the  trium- 
virs divided  the  empire,  veas  now,  by  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  sufficiently  determined 
in  the  choice  of  his  party.  He  had  declared  for 
Octavius,  and  now  ordered  the  messengers  of 
Antony,  and  all  the  officers  under  his  own  com^ 
mand,  who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  vanquished  party,  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Upon  this  disappointment,  Antony  relapsed 
into  his  former  melancholy,  proposed  to  kill  him- 
self, and  was  prevented  only  by  the  persuasion 
of  a  few  friends,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
try  his  fortunes  once  more,  ^t  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Egypt.** 

Cleopatra,  m  order  to  outrun  the  news  of  her 
disaster,  and  to  prevent  the  disorders  that  might 
attend  the  fall  of  her  authority,  made  all  possible 
haste  into  her  own  dominions.  When  her  ships 
came  in  sight,  she  hoisted  the  ensigns  of  victory, 


16  Die.  Cass.  lib.  li.  c.  A. 

17  Ibid.  c.  5.  Plut.  in  Antonio,  p.  13G.  Both  tbese 
writem  seem  to  understand  that  Pinarius  Scarpus  bad 
belonged  to  Antony,  and  deserted  from  him  on  tiiis 
occasion. 
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and  entered  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  with 
•hoQta  of  joy  and  triumph.  Upon  her  landing, 
she  gave  an  order  to  cut  oft,  or  to  wcure,  some 
persona  of  whose  affections  she  waa  doubtful, 
and  then  acknowledging  the  event  oi  her  late 
imfintunate  expedition,  took  measures  for  the 
defence  of  her  kingdom.  Under  ptetenoe  of 
collecting  money  for  this  purpose,  she  seized  the 
effects  of  corporations  and  of  private  persona, 
and  stript  the  temples  of  their  ornaments  and  of 
their  treasures.  But,  having  still  upon  her  mind 
all  the  impressions  of  her  late  defeat,  she  rather 
looked  for  a  retreat,  to  which  she  might  fl^  with 
the  money  she  amassed,  than  for  a  station  at 
which  to  withstand  her  enemy.  Under  these 
impreesions,  she  formed  a  protect  to  have  her  fleet 
drsg^  over  land,  from  the  Nile  to  the  gulph  of 
Arabia,  and  ordered  ships  to  be  built  in  the  ports 
of  that  sea,  trusting  that  her  enemy  could  not, 
for  aome  time,  be  in  condition  to  molest  her  with 
any  naval  armament  in  that  quarter. 

After  this  project  bej?an,  m  part,  to  be  exe- 
cuted, the  Arabs,  apprehending  some  danger  to 
themselves,  from  the  preparations  which  appear- 
ed to  be  making  on  their  coasts,  demolished  the 
docks  which  thie  queen  of  Egypt  had  ordered 
to  be  fitted  u^  plundered  her  stores,  and  de- 
stroyed the  ships  which  she  had  already  built ; 
80  that  she  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing her  defence  on  the  Nile,  and  of  abiding  the 
fiite  which  threatened  her  country  from  this  side.* 

She  had  heard  of  Cassar's  having  gone  back 
into  Italy ;  and  from  this  drcumstance,  aa  well 
as  from  the  difficulties  of  a  winter  navigation 
round  the  coasts  of  Greece,  both  she  and  Antony 
thought  themselves  secure  for  that  season.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
activity  and  resolution  of  their  enemy,  who^ 
having  het  no  time  unnecessarily,  had,  m  order 
to  avoid  the  difficultiea  of  the  vrinter  navigation, 
ordered  some  galleys  to  be  dragged  over  und  at 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  by  this  meana, 
while  he  was  yet  believed  to  be  beyond  the  sea 
of  Ionia,  was  actually  well  advanced  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Nile.3  His  plan  was  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  on  two  sides  at  once ;  at  Pa- 
retonium,  on  the  side  of  Africa,  by  an  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Cornelius  Uallus ;  and  at 
Pelusium,  on  the  side  of  Syria,  with  an  army 
which  he  hunself  was  to  command.' 

Antony,  upon  his  return  to  Alexandria,  with 
the  mortification  of  having  been  rejected  by  the 
Roman  legions  that  were  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Africa,  thinking  it  might 
atrengthen  ms  own  party  itfainst  that  of  Octa- 
yiua,  to  point  out  an  immedtate  offspring  of  the 
Julian  mmily,  and  a  auocession  of  loidera  to  the 
party  of  Cesar,  declared  Cesarion,  the  reputed 
ton  of  Julius  Cesar  by  Cleopatra,  to  be  now  of 
,  and  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  inheritance 
\m  fiither.  But  while  he  exasperated  Octavius 
by  this  species  of  personal  insult,  he  appeared 
incapable  of  any  rational  plan  of  defence  for 
himself  or  the  kingdom  he  occupied.  He  even 
absented  himself  &m  the  councils  that  were 
held  on  this  subject,  declined  any  share  in  the 
management  of  bSuib,  and  withdrew  from  the 
palace. 

While  Antony  continued  in  this  humour,  he 
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waa  joined  by  Canidius,  the  late  commander  of 
his  land  forces  at  Actium.  From  thia  officer  be 
had  the  melancholy  account,  that  all  hie  armiea 
in  Greece  were  dispersed ;  that  Herod,  the  king 
of  Judea,  had  declared  against  him,  and  all  the 
princea  he  bad  lately  placed  upon  different 
thrones  in  Asia  had  eitner  Mowed  this  example^ 
or  been  displaced ;  that  he  had  not  any  pminnwioii, 
nor  any  certain  friend  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt 
Upon  receiving  this  account,  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover from  his  melancholy,  and  acquired  that 
species  of  ease  which  results  from  despair.  He 
left  his  retreat,  returned  to  the  palace,  and,  with 
Cleopatra,  gave  himaelf  up  to  dissipation,  pio> 
fusion,  and  continual  riot  They  fonned  parties 
of  pleasure,  consisting  of  such  persona  aa  pro- 
fessed their  resolution  to  die  rather  than  to  fiJl 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^  Antony  had  an 
officer  retained  to  put  a  period  to  his  liie  in  the 
supposed  extremity  in  which  this  choice  waa  to 
be  made,  and  Cleopatra  had  a  oollectioD  of 
poisons  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  this  seeming  indiflerenoe  to 
life,  both  the  queen  and  her  lover,  however,  anb- 
mitted  at  times  to  make  advances  to  Cassar,  and 
to  sue  for  merey.  They  despatched  their  dm»- 
sengera  together ;  but  as  Cleopatra  sent,  on  her 
own  account,  presents  of  a  crown,  a  sceptre!,  and 
a  throne  of  gold,  and  privately  instructed  her 
agent  to  sound  the  disposition  of  Cesar  with 
respect  to  herself  this  crafty  politician  perceived 
that  she  wished  to  be  consklered  apart  firom 
Antony,  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  a  aepa- 
nte  treaty.  While  he  made  no  reply  to  Antony, 
and  in  public  insisted  that  Cleopatra  herself 
should  surrender  at  diacretion,  he^  in  privatt^ 
encouraged  the  ^ueen  to  hope  for  better  terms^ 
and  even  to  imagme  what  he  supposed  her  witt- 
ing to  believe,  that  ehe  might  still  make  aome 
impression  on  his  ipind  by  the  charms  of  her 
person. 

As  Octaviua  had  an  agent  at  the  ooort  of 
Egypt  to  inainuate  these  hopes,  and  to  cultivata 
the  disposition  which  the  queen  hiul  shown  to  a 
separate  treaty,  Antony  became  jeakMis  oi  the 
frequent  oonterences  to  which  this  agent  waa 
admitted,  and  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  and 
expelled  fhxn  the  court  Senaible,  however,  of 
the  enormia  of  this  outrage,  he  wrote  to  Octa- 
viua soon  aner  to  make  an  apobgy.  "Mymiafbr- 
tunea,"  he  said,  "have  made  me  peevish,  and 
this  fellow  had  provoked  me ;  hut  you  may  take 
your  revenge  on  the  person  of  my  agent,  who  is 
with  you."  In  the  subseouent  part  of  this  letter 
he  put  Octavius  in  mina  of  their  former  inti- 
macy, of  their  near  rebtion,  of  their  partiea  of 
pleasure,  or  rather  debaucheries ;  and  observed, 
that  his  frolics  with  Cleopatra  did  not  deaenre  to 
be  more  seriousl;^  treated,  than  afiain  of  tlie 
same  kind  in  wluch  they  had  passed  aome  idle 
houra  together.  He,  at  the  same  time,  deUvered 
up  P.  Turvilius^  a  Roman  aenator,  who  had 
been  auppoaed  accessaiy  to  the  death  of  Jubiia 
Casar,  and  who  had,  for  aome  tim^  been  attacb- 
ed  to  himaelf;  and  he  conchided  hia  letter  with 
some  expressions  of  magnanimity,  aaying;  that 
he  was  willing  to  die^  provided  be  could  obtain 
any  fiivourable  terms  for  the  queen  of  Egypt* 

Octavius,  however,  continued  inexorable;  and 
uiging  hia  military  operations  on  both  frontiers 
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of  th0  kingdom  of  Egjrpt,  got  po^seidon  of  Pe- 
luatum  and  of  Paietonium ;  of  the  fint,  it  was 
said,  in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  with  Cleo- 
patra, and  by  her  connivance ;  of  the  second,  by 
the  entire  defection  of  the  traiope  which  AntMiy 
had  stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and 
who  now  became  an  accession  to  the  aimy  of 
his  rival. 

Cleopatra,  as  if  sensible  of  the  snspdons  she 
had  incurred  on  the  surrsnder  of  Pelusium,  and 
desiroas  to  recover  the  confidence  of  Antony, 
doubled  her  attention  to  his  peiwrn,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  biith-day  witn  unusual  splen- 
dour; and,  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  her  nav- 
ing  connived  at  the  Umi  of  Pelusinm,  delivered 
up  the  officer  of  the  name  of  Seleucua,  who  had 
surrendered  that  place,  that  he  might  atone  for 
his  treachery  by  a  suitable  punishmenL 

Antony,  observing  the  progress  which  his 
enemy  imule  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ^ing  vreary  of  the  project  of  ending  his  life 
in  a  riot,  took  a  better  resolution,  and  mustering 
what  forces  he  could,  both  hv  sea  and  by  lam^ 
was  determined  to  try  the  mitune  of  a  war,  or 
to  die,  at  least,  swonl  in  hand.  When  the 
enemy  advanced  to  Alexandria,  he  attacked  their 
cavalry,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Encouraged  bj 
his  success  in  this  encounter,  he  ordered  all  his 
forces  to  assemble  on  the  first  of  August^  On 
this  day  he  proposed  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
decision  at  once,  both  by  sea  and  by  land  :^  but 
the  Egyptian  fleet  being  ordered  to  begin  the 
action,  struck  their  cotours,  and  surrendered 
themselves  vrithout  a  blow.  The  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time,  deserted  to  the  enemy;  ana  the  in- 
fantry being  routed,  fled  into  the  city. 

Upon  this  dispersion  of  all  his  forcei^  Antony 
complained,  that  he  was  betmyed,  and  was  heard 
to  accuse  the  queen.  This  unhappy  author  of 
his  misfortunes  had  taken  refuge,  during  the 
action,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  the  monument 
which,  upon  a  plan  of  great  magnificence, 
was  then  recently  built  for  a  royal  sepulchre. 
Thither  she  had  already  transported  all  her 
jewels,  money,  and  most  valuable  efiects.  The 
access  of  the  place  was  contrived  to  be  shut  from 
within,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  opened 
without  great  labour.*  It  was  given  out,  that 
the  queen  had  retired  in  order  to  kill  hOTself  at 
the  tomb,  in  which  she  was  to  be  buried ;  and 
soon  after,  the  report  was  spread  that  she  was 
a«:tually  dead. 

Antony,  being  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  of  his  efforts,  made  haste  to  follow 
the  supposed  example  of  the  queen,  and  gave  his 
sword,  for  this  purpose,  to  Kros,  a  freSi  slavey 
who  had  promised  to  use  it  when  required  in  the 
last  action  of  friendship  to  his  master ;  but  Eros 
unable  to  fulfil  his  promise,  ina»wi^  of  killing  his 
msster,  plunged  the  sword  into  his  own  bosom. 
Antony  then  snatching  the  weapon,  wounded 
himself;  but  not  expinng  immecfiately,  he  was 
told,  as  he  lay  bleeding,  that  Cleopatra  was  yet 
alive,  and  safe  in  the  monument  Seenung  to 
revive  at  these  tidings,  he  gave  directbns  that  he 
should  be  carried  to  her  presence.  Upon  his 
coming,  she  appeared  on  the  battlements,  but 
under  pretence  that  she  feared  a  surprise,  refused 
to  have  the  gates  unbarred,  and  made  it  neces- 
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sary  to  have  him  towed  over  the  walls.  AJthoDgh 
she  had  wished  to  disengage  herself  from  tms 
unfortunate  man,  and  had  even  submitted  to  be- 
tray him,  now  when  she  saw  him  laid  at  her  feet 
expiring,*  and  covered  with  his  blood,  she  l^^t 
her  brrauBt,  and  tore  her  hair  in  the  agonies  of 
real  suffermg,  mixed  with  the  affectation  of  pre- 
tended passion. 

Antony,  having  somewhat  in  his  mind  which 
he  wished  to  express,  called  for  wina  recovered 
strength  enough  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  ex- 
pired :>*  thus  ending  his  life  in  the  fifty-thini  or, 
according  to  others^  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  ;ii  disposed  even  in  the  last  scenes  of  it,  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  relaxation  in  riot  and 
debauchery;  and  veriMng,  in  all  the  steps  of 
his  manhood  and  age,  tne  charge  of  extravagance 
and  profligacy,  which  marked  nis  youth,  and  his 
first  appearances  in  public  aflUrs.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  talents  for  the  council  and  the  fietd, 
which  he  never  exerted  for  any  valuable  purpose, 
or  rather  never  exerted  at  aU,  except  when  he 
was  pressedjiy  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  his 
Dideed,he 


situation.  Under  this  pressure,  indeed,  1 
times  repaired  by  his  mdustry  and  vigoor  the 
breaches  which  were  made  Ityf  his  dissi^tion  or 
neglect.  In  consequence  of  his  connexion  with 
Julius  Caesar,  and  of  the  place  he  gained  among 
the  military  fiictions,  which  endeavoured  to  en- 
gross or  to  divide  his  power,  he  was  tempted  to 
consider  the  Roman  empire  itself  as  the  scene  of 
his  oleasures ;  and,  in  aiming  at  the  sovereigntY 
of  tne  world,  experienced  those  reverses  \naak 
fully  displayed  tne  venatility  and  instability  of 
his  own  character.  But  he  fell,  at  last,  deserted 
by  every  Roman  citizen  who  had  ever  been  at- 
tached to  his  interest ;  betrayed  bj  that  nerson 
to  whose  caprices  chiefly  he  sacrificed  his  for- 
tunes, and  under  the  fetal  exferience,  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  resolution,  incited  by  the  sense 
of  extreme  necessity,  will  not  always  retrieve  the 
errora  of  past  dissipation  and  folly. 

When  Antony  gave  himself  the  wound  of 
which  he  died;  one  of  his  attendants,  extracting 
the  dagger  from  his  body,  ran  with  it  to  Octa- 
vius,  who  seeing  the  weapon  stained  with  blood, 
and  being  told  what  had  passed,  perhaps  m  imi- 
tation of  Julius  Cnsar,  wbo  is  said  to  have  wept 
for  the  death  of  Pompey,  was  observed  to  shed 
tears."  Suetonius  reports^  that  he  afterwards  de- 
sired to  see  the  body.u 

Cleopatra,  as  soon  as  the  scene  in  the  monu- 
ment was  over,  and  she  had  recollected  herself, 
sent  an  intimation  of  Antony's  death  to  Cnsar, 
and  then  probably  indulged  her  hopes,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  her  peace  being  removed,  she 
might  obtain  that  consideration  Tor  her  separate 
interests,  which  Octavius,  by  inainuatk>iis^  or 
expressbns  of  dviiity,  had  given  her  cause  to  ex- 
pect. 

Afler  the  late  contest  was  in  a  great  measure 
decided,  the  victor  continued  to  encourage  the 
queen  of  Egypt  to  hope  for  a  separate  treaty ; 
and  amusedher  with  civilities,  wtiile  he  endea- 
voured to  inform  himself  of  her  treasure,  and  to 
make  sure  of  her  as  a  captive  to  adorn  his  triumph, 
a  circumstance  esteemed  of  the  highest  import- 
ance at  Rome ;  but  he  had  avoidetl  coming  un- 
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der  any  enngemente  that  should  preclude  him 
ftom  tne  fml  we  of  his  victoTv.  Upon  rooeiving 
her  message,  he  sent  Caius  FroculeioS)  a  Roman 
knight,  and  Epaphroditas^  an  emancipated  slave, 
to  sooth  her  fears,  to  admmister  comfort,  and  if 
possible,  without  stipulating  any  conditions^  to 
secure  her  person. 

What  Octavius  chiefly  apprehended  from  the 
unfortunate  queen,  was  some  violent  attempt  on 
her  own  life.  His  emissaries,  therefine,  having 
suflfered  her,  at  her  own  earnest  request,  to  re- 
main where  she  was  until  the  funersl  of  Antony 
should  be  over,  they  made  a  strict  search,  in  or- 
der to  remove  from  her  hands  eveir  weapon,  or 
supposed  instrument  of  death)  an((  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  her  honour,  placed  a  guard  on  the 
monument  They  prevailed  upon  her  after- 
wards to  remove  to  the  palace,  where  she  was 
attended  with  the  usual  state  and  dignity  of  a 
sovereign.^  But  being  still  kept  at  a  distance 
from  Gosar,  and  in  suspense  with  respect  to  hia 
intentions,  she  exprened  great  anxiety,  and 
seemed  to  meditate  some  despemte  purpose.  In 
order  to  divert  her  from  any  &tal  resolution, 
which  might  deprive  Cesar's  triumph  of  a  prin- 
cipal ornament,  she  was  told,  that  he  consented 
to  see  her,  and  was  to  make  her  a  visit  in  her 
own  apartDients.  Upon  this  intimation,  she  or- 
dered the  chambers  to  be  fitted  uj>  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  and  decorated,  m  particular, 
wiSi  the  picture  and  bust  of  Julins  Gosar. — 
When  the  expected  visit  of  Octavius  was  to  be 
paid,  she  took  care  to  have  bundles  of  the  late 
Cfisar's  lettera  and  memorials  before  her.  She 
herself  was  dressed  in  mourning,  which  she 
knew  was  supposed,  at  all  times,  to  become  her, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  might  give  an  ex- 
pression of  tender  melancholy  that  rendered  her 
person  and  her  rtate  more  affecting.  When 
Octavius  presented  himself  she  rose  from  her 
couch;  but  as  if  overawed  by  his  presence,  with 
au  air  of  modesty  and  dejection,  fixed  her  ejres 
OD  the  ground.  In  accosting  him  she  called  him 
Master.  "  To  his  fiither,"  she  said,  "  she  owed 
all  her  fortunes,  and  now  willingly  resigned  them 
to  the  son.  The  memory  of  the  mat  Julius 
^ould  be  a  sufficient  comfort  in  aU  her  aflUo 
tions ;  she  would  even  consider  him  as  revived 
in  the  person  of  his  son.  But  wouki  to  God," 
she  said,  bursting  into  tears,  "  that  I  had  died 
before  him.  so  should  I  have  etcaped  the  evils 
which  his  death,  and  the  consei^uences  of  it  have 
brought  upon  me  P'  Octavius  bid  her  be  of  good 
courage ;  and  assured  her,  that  no  hurt  was  in- 
tended her.  But  she,  observing  that  he  spoke 
these  words  with  coldness^  and  turned  his  eyes 
away,  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  agoniea 
of  des{Mir.  "  I  neither  wish,"  she  said,  "  nor  can 
I  continue  to  live.  I  should  have  died  when 
Gesar  fell ;  and  there  is  another  now  who  calls 
upon  me  to  follow  him ;  suffer  me  to  rest  with 
him  on  whose  account  I  (lie."^ 

This  interview  concluded  with  a  request  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  perform  the  obsequies  of  Antony,  to  which 
she  proceeded  with  all  the  appearances  of  an  af- 
fectbnate  widow  in  the  deepest  affliction;  but, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  betrayed  the 
person  whom  she  now  appeared  so  much  to  la- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  her  tean^  though  pre- 


1  Dio.  Csss.  Ub.lLc.10L 


8  Ibid. zU. CIS. 


tended  to  be  shed  on  account  of  the  dbad,  w&tt, 
in  reality,  directed  to  move  and  to  win  lua  sur- 
viving rival.  She  stiU  trusted  to  the  eflecta  of 
her  &auty,  and  was,  in  her  present  sttnatinn, 
what  she  iiad  been  in  the  most  serious  coondls 
of  state,  a  mere  coquette,  who  being,  natnnfly 
disposed  to  violent  naasbnis  could  personate  any 
character,  or  turn  ner  real  passbxis  to  account 
in  serving  any  disguised  purpose  of  vanity  or 
ambition. 

The  scene  which  Gleopatra  acted  on  the  pie- 
sent  occasbn,  in  whatever  degree  she  was  poa- 
aessed  by  real  or  affnted  des^ur,  had  no  other 
effect  on  Octavius,  than  to  make  him  redouble 
his  intention  to  prevent  any  attempt  which  she 
might  intend  to  make  against  her  own  file, 
Epaphroditus  had  orden  to  watch  her  with 
ffreat  diligence ;  a  circumstance  from  which  abe 
had  the  sagacity  to  infer  a  fixed  determinatiaii  to 
canr  her  as  a  captive  to  Rome.  She  waa  aoon 
confirmed  in  her  suspicions ;  having  inteUigencp, 
that  Octevius  himself,  being  to  inarch  bv  land, 
had  given  orders  that  she,  with  her  children, 
should  be  sent  into  Ital^  by  sea.  Equally  aiudoos 
to  avoid  being  led  in  tnumph,  as  the  victor  waa 
desirous  to  preserve  her  for  this  purpose,  she  in- 
stantly took  measures  to  end  her  life.  Bot  in 
order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper,  ahe 
affected  to  be  resigned  to  her  fate^gave  an  inv«n- 
torjr,  and  deliverra  up  all  her  erocts^  reserving 
only  a  few  jewels,  which  she  professed  an  inton- 
tbn  to  deliver  with  her  own  hands,  in  presently 
to  Livia  and  Ootavia.  She  even  affected  to  dress 
in  her  usual  gay  and  sumptuous  manner ;  and 
pretending  to  have  some  business  of  conaequence 
to  communicate  to  Gesar,  she  gave  Epaphroditus 
a  letter,  and  charged  him  to  deliver  it  vrith  hia 
own  hands.  It  contained  expressions  of  exulta- 
tion at  having  obtained  her  end,  and  having 
escaped  from  her  enemies. 

Octavius,  on  seeing  this  letter,  instantly  gave 
orden  to  prevent  what  he  apprehended  waa  her 
purpose ;  but  the  queen,  at  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger,  was  already  dead,  and  laid  upon  a 
couch  instate.  One  ot the  women,  who  usoaOj 
attended  her,  was  likevrise  dead ;  the  other  waa 
expiring;. but  while  the  messenger  of  Octaviua 
was  entering  the  chamber,  obaerving  that  the 
crown  had  fallen  from  her  mistress's  head,  she 
made  an  effort,  vrith  what  strength  she  had  left, 
to  replace  it  No  mark  of  violence  appeared  on 
the  rody  of  the  queen,  except  a  small  puncture 
in  her  arm ;  and  she  was  therefore  supposed  to 
have  died  of  a  venomous  bite,  or  of  a  scratdi 
with  a  poisoned  instrument  To  render  the  hat 
of  these  conjectures  the  more  probable,  it  vraa 
said,  that  she  always  carried  a  pin  in  her  hair, 
the  point  of  which  was  tainted  vrith  poison. 
She  was  now  at  the  age  of  nine-and-tfairty  yeara, 
and  of  these  had  lived  fourteen  yean  with  An- 
tony. 

Ooterius,  being  disappointed  of  his  design  to 
lead  the  queen  of  Egypt  as  a  captive  in  hia 
triumph,  bad  her  effi^,  vrith  an  aspiek  fixed 
upon  the  arm,  fiibricatod  to  supply  hor  place  in 
the  processbn.  He  no  longer  kept  any  meeporea 
with  her  family  or  kingdom.  Gcsarion,  bar  son, 
supposed  by  Julius  Gnsar,  and  <^  course  a  |n«- 
tenoed  heir  to  Gasar's  fortunes^  had  too  hiffh 
pretensions  to  ba  spared;  endeavouring  to  maJEe 
his  escape  into  EQuopia,  he  waa  taken  in  hia 
flight,  and  killed    Antylla^  the  eon  of  Anloiiy 
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by  Fidna^  befaig  of  an  ap  to  nodYB  impresnoiis 
which  might  lender  him  dangeiDiu^  was  like- 
wiae  ncnfioed  to  the  safety  of  the  conqueror. 
He  had  taken  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Julius  Ce- 
sar, but  was  finrwd  from  thence^  and  slain. 
The  other  children,  whether  of  Cleooatra  or  of 
Antony,  were  spared,  and  honourably  treated. 
Those  of  the  latter,  by  Octana^  being  near  rela- 
.  tions  of  Cesar,  and  afterwards  mtermarried  with 
the  reigning  family,  left  a  posterity  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  empire.^ 

Among  tbe  paitiians  of  the  vanquished  party 
who  were  oroered  for  execution,  only  two  or 
three  Romans  of  note  are  mentioiied :  Cankfius, 
who  had  oonwianded  the  land  forces  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  and  who  still  adhered  to  him  in  the 


1  Sueton.  in  Ocut.  c  17.   Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  U.  e.  19. 
Rut  in  Antoaio. 


wreck  of  his  fortunes;  Caashis 

man  of  letten  and  a  poet,  who  had  becm  l 

to  Brutus  and  Cassius^  but,  having  employed  his 
wit  against  Octavius,  was  received  by  Antony, 
and  lived  with  him  in  great  intimacy-;  and  Ovi- 
nius^  who^  having  been  a  Roooan  senator,  is  said 
to  have  degrade(r himself  by  taking  chaigiB  of  the 
manufactiues  which  were  carxied  on  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  queen  of  Egypt 

In  limiting  the  seventy  of  his  executions  to 
these  examptei^  Octavius  appeared  greatly  to  re- 
strain the  cruelty  which  he  had  formerly  exer- 
cised against  his  enemies ;  he,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  proo&  of  his  munificence,  by  releasing  all 
Uioae  who  were  in  custody  at  Alexandria,  whe- 
ther as  prisonen  of  state,  as  eaptives,  or  hostages 
from  foreign  nations.' 


9  Orodus,  p^  900.    VelL  Pater.  Ub.  U.  a  87 
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ALTHOUGH,  in  compiling  this  history,  it 
has  been  intended  to  avoid  expressions  of  mere 
praise  and  blame,  other  than  are  contained  in  the 
detail  of  &cts  and  specification  of  characters ;  and 
to  state,  in  ever^  instance,  the  transaction  itself, 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  the  writer ;  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  where  questions  of  merit  or  demerit 
are  in  any  considenible  degree  probtematical,  and 
where  readers  are  likely  to  take  opposite  sides,  he 
too  may  be  indulged  in  some  gen^&l  discussion. 
We  may  suppose  the  Roman  republic  to  have 

been  hastening  to  its  ruin  from  the 
U.  C.  620.      sedition  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to 

the  time  on  which  we  are  now 
U.  C.  723.      entered.    A  great  revolution  has 

been  so  long  in  dependence,  and 
blood  has  been  shed  in  an  age  of  boasted 
Ifaming  and  poUtenesa^  than  perhaps  has  been 
known  to  flow  in  any  equal  period  of  the  most 
barbaioos  times. 

In  judging  of  those  who  were  oonoemed  in 
this  transaction,  we  may  form  our  opinions  now 
upon  speculative  eomaderations,  as  they  them- 
fldvcs  joined  their  party  from  motives  of  mterest, 
ambition,  or  public  virtue.  Although  it  be  al- 
lowed that,  in  point  of  justice^  we  must  give  a 
preference  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  who  acted 
merely  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  yet  in  this  instance  it  will  be  alleged, 
that  the  event  has  had  the  eiToct  of  an  experi- 
ment, to  show  that  what  they  strove  to  perform 
was  impracticable,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
justice  of  their  causa  the  circumstances  of  the 
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times  were  such  as  to  have  rendered  their  soe- 
cen  not  only  desperate,  but  in  a  great  measoie 
inexpedient  They  were  bom  to  a  republic,  it 
is  true;  but  the  people  who  were  destined  to 
govern  in  that  republic  could  no  longer  be  safely 
intrusted  with  government ;  and  to  contend  for 
such  a  trust  in  behalf  of  men  who  were  unwor- 
thy of  it,  was  a  dangerous  error,  for  which  the 
best  intentions  could  not  atone.  Even  the  Ro- 
man senate  itself  could  not  supply  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  government  over  a  donunion  of  such 
extent,  and  containing  so  many  sources  of  cor- 
ruption. Its  own  members  were  degenerated, 
and  Men  from  the  virtue  of  their  anceetoTL 
They  virere  trained  up  in  a  luxury  at  home^ 
whicn  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  most  cruel  impa- 
city  abroad,  in  the  provinces.  Such  an  empire 
could  be  preserved  only  by  the  force  and  prompt 
executions  of  despotism.  The  change  therefore 
from  republic  to  monarchy,  it  may  be  alleged^ 
was  seasonable;  and  Cato^  with  Cicero^  Brutus^ 
and  all  the  other  partizans  of  the  commonwealth, 
actuated  by  a  mistaken,  though  commendable 
zeal  for  liberty,  would  have  supported  their  fel- 
k>w-citizens  in  theb  pretensions  to  sovemment 
after  they  were  unworthy  of  it;  in  this  attempt 
they  fell  a  necessary  sacnfioe  to  their  ovm  emri 
and  in  their  ruin  made  way  for  an  establishment 
better  fitted  to  the  condiUon  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  chareu;tcr  of  the  people^  than  that  for  which 
they  contended  and  bled. 

In  this  maimer  of  stating  the  subject,  we  lay 
the  task  of  vindicating  their  own  conduct  on 
thoeo  who  endeavourra  to  preserve,  not  upon 
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thow  who  destroyed,  the  KpuhUe.  But  in  Judg- 
ing of  the  merits  of  men  in  bo  distant  a  scene, 
we  must  not  proceed  on  conceptions  dntwn  from 
the  experience  of  subsequent  ages,  on  oar  own 
predilection  for  monarchy  in  general,  or  even  on 
our  judgment  of  its  expedience  in  that  particular 
case ;  we  must  suppose  ourselves  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  acted,  and  who,  in  the  result  of  this 
contest,  from  the  condition  of  eqnals,  were  to  be- 
come master  and  servant,  or  lord  and  vasmd.  One 
party  strove  that  they  should  be  masters,  the 
other  that  they  themselves  should  not  be  slaves. 
The  latter  contended  for  the  rights,  which,  to- 
ffether  with  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had  in- 
herited, as  Romans;  they  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve the  manners,  as  well  as  the  institutions,  of 
their  country,  against  the  destroyers  of  both. 
The  other  party,  at  first,  onder  pretence  of  zeal 
for  higher  measures  of  popular  government  than 
those  they  enjoyed,  endeavours  to  corrupt  the 
people  whom  they  meant  to  enslave ;  and  having, 
upon  plausible  pretences,  got  possession  of  the 
sword,  they  turned  it  against  the  established  go- 
▼ernment  of  their  country.  Neither  of  those  {Mr- 
ties^  probably,  stated  the  speculative  question 
which  we  may  now  be  inclined  to  discuss,  whe- 
ther republic  or  monarchy  was  best  acconmio- 
dated  to  the  Roman  state  in  the  height  of  its 
dominion,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  luxnry  1 

The  wise,  the  oouiafeous,  and  the  just  alone 
are  entitled  to  power;  the  innocent  alone  aro  en- 
titled to  freedom.  But  they  who  are  not  conscious 
of  having  forfeited  their  ri^ht  to  either,  are  un- 
doubtedly justifiable  in  pendiiting  to  maintain  it. 
The  virtuous  who  resi^  their  freedom,  at  the 
same  time  resign  their  virtue,  or  at  least  yield  up 
that  condition  which  is  required  to  preserve  it 
Citizens  who  were  bom  to  inherit  this  condition, 
and  who  had  the  courage  to  harbour  and  to 
cherish  that  elevation  of  mind  which  belongs  to 
it,  were  entitled  to  maintoin  for  themselves  the 
post  of  honour  to  the  last,  and  must  for  ever  re- 
ceive from  those  who  respect  integrity  and  mag- 
nanimity the  tribute  of  esteem,  even  of  tender- 
ness, which  is  due  to  their  memory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  body  of  men  fit  to  govern 
the  world,  it  was  the  Roman  senate,  composed 
•f  citizens  who  bad  passed  through  the  higher 
offices  of  state,  who  had  studied  the  afiairs  of 
their  country  in  the  execution  of  its  councils,  and 
in  the  command  of  its  armies;  and  it  will  for 
ever  be  remembered^  in  behalf  of  those  who 
wished  to  preserve  its  authority,  that  if  their 
removal  from  the  scene  on  which  they  acted  was 
expedient  or  seasonable,  it  was  so  l)ecause  that 
scene  was  become  onwprthj  of  their  presence. 

Some  of  the  chanusten,  indeed,  that  appeared 
in  this  cause,  may  require  a  separate  treatment 
In  that  of  Cato^  virtue  was  the  resist  of  a  deci- 
sive and  comprehensive  refiection.  To  him  rec- 
titude of  conduct  was  in  itself)  without  rejgard  to 
consequences,  the  supreme  object  of  desire  and 
porsmt  His  penetration,  as  well  as  courage,  in 
the  eariy  endeavours  he  made,  and  in  the  manly 
steadiness  with  which  he  persisted  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  Csesar  and  Pompey,  while  others  wa- 
veroq,  and  either  did  not  perceive  their  intention, 
or  tamely  submitted  to  them,  gave  him  a  striking 
superiority  over  his  contemporaries.^    He  is  re- 


1  The  impression  of  Cato's  character  remained  ro 
deep  with'poaterity,  as  well  as  with  the  imme<ltate  wit- 
I  of  bi«  coadua,  that  no  authority  on  tiie  part 


presented  by  Cicero,  in  some  instanoes,  as  retehi- 
mg  his  inflexibility,  when  some  degree  of  coo^ 
pliance  was  more  likely  to  preserve  the  republic. 
The  same  censure  has  been  repeated  by  others ; 
but  Cato  was  present  to  the  scene,  had  no  by- 
views  to  mislead  him,  and  there  is  not  any  reason 
to  prefer  the  judgment  of  those  who  censure  him 
to  tus  own.  Cicero  temporised,  made  the  experi- 
ment of  what  compliance  on  some  occasions 
could  effect,  and  even  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  gained  the  affections  of  Cssar  and  Pomper 
to  the  republic,  by  giving  way  to  the  eito  wmca 
they  employed  to  destroy  it 

The  fellow-sufferere  of  Cato  in  the  same  cause 
of  the  republic,  were  persons  of  a  different  chap 
racter  frran  himselfl  To  him  virtue  was  the  end. 
to  them  it  was  the  means  which  tiiey  employco 
for  the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  they  mea- 
sured advantages  by  the  success  of  their  pursuits. 
Cato  possessed  independence  in  the  courace  and 
resolution  of  his  own  mind ;  they  sought  for  it  in 
the  institutions  of  their  country ;  they  wished  to 
preserve  their  own  rights,  and  would  yield  them 
to  no  individual  or  set  of  men  whatever.  This 
character  is  indeed  in  a  high  degree  meritorious ; 
no  more  is  required  to  form  an  excellent  citixeD, 
and  no  more  was  required  but  the  prevalence  or 
frequency  of  such  a  character  at  Rome  to  have 
preserved,  and  even  to  have  reformed,  that  sicklj 
and  perishing  constitution  of  ^ovsmment 

Tne  natural  antidote  of  vice  is  restraint  and 
correction ;  but  in  great  disorders,  and  wboe  the 
system  itself  is  corrupted,  what  is  applied  finr  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  an  evil,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
ease. They  who  peruse  the  histoiy  of  Rome^ 
under  the  continued  effecte  of  a  revolution,  which 
is  now  aocomi^hed  or  fast  approaching,  will 
find  no  cause  to  congratukte  the  worid,  on  ite 
having  escaped  from  the  fiM^tions  of  Clodius  and 
Milo,  to  incur  the  evils  that  arose  under  Caios 
and  Nero. 

The  impossibility  of  preserving  the  republic, 
or  its  unfitness  to  remain  at  the  head  of  so  great 
an  empire,  b  no  doubt  the  most  plausible  excuse 
which  is  made  for  its  subvenion ;  but  this  apo* 
logy  neither  Caesar  nor  Pompey  was  entitled  to 
make  for  himself.  Caesar  afiiected  a  zeal  for 
popular  government,  and  Pompey  strove  to  in- 
flame all  ite  evils,  in  order  to  render  himself  ne- 
cessary to  the  aristoctacy.  Cssar  fomented 
political  troubles,  in  order  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  senate,  or  in  order  to  find  a  pretence  to 
make  war  upon  them;  and  at  last,  under  the 
show  of  releasing  the  people  firom  the  tyiaimj 
of  that  body,  drew  that  sword  with  which  he  m> 
complishetf  the  ruin  of  both. 

The  senate  indeed  had  many  difficnhjes  to  en- 
counter ;  that  of  protecting  the  provinces  from 
oppression,  in  which  many  of  their  own  mem- 
bers were  concerned;  that  of  restraining  the 
tumulte  and  disorders  of  a  licentious  peopw,  led 
hj  di£feient  fiictions^  desirous  of  change^  or  imp 


of  those  who  wished  to  traduce  him  had  any  efltet  It 
is  remarkable,  that  even  the  authority  of  the  Casais 
did  not  silence  tho«s  who  in  other  instenoes  submit- 
ted to  flatter  them,  nor  prevent  their  joining  in  the 
praises  of  Cato.  Virgil  and  Horace,  thouch  courtiers, 
could  not  be  restrained  on  this  subject.  Vid.  Mn»id. 
lib.  viii.  ver.  GTO.  Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  13.  He  was  revsied, 
it  has  bern  ? aid.  ratlirr  as  a  good  than  as  a  great  maa ; 
but  mankind  do  iioi  rcvorc  \^itliout  an  opinion  of 
great  ability,  nn  well  as  ln'n*  volent  intention.  Vid. 
LuhI  Boiiiiizbruke's  I'airiot  Kim*;. 
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palMiit  of  govenunent;  and  that  of  oondoctiiig  a 
pretended  popular  aatemblT,  in  whom  the  legi»- 
ution  and  aoverei^W  of  toe  empire  was  nomi- 
nally vested.  It  ia,  however,  difficult  to  judge 
how  for  so  able  a  oornidl,  while  they  themaetveB 
lemained  in  any  degree  unoorrapted,  might  not 
have  foand  antidotee,  or  at  least  temporarf  expe- 
dients, to  resist  every  other  evil,  if  tney  had  not 
been  so  ably  attacked  as  they  were  by  the  first 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  who  joined  interests  together, 
to  break  down  the  defences  of  a  fortress,  which 
they  afterwards  several^  intended  to  occupy. 

The  ordinary  train  of  afiairs  at  Rome  i  the  sab- 
■tttntion  <^  tumults  for  regular  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  the  practice  of  committing  the  provinces, 
with  so  many  resources,  and  the  command  of 
rach  armies,  with  so  little  control,  to  the  discre- 
tion of  ambitious  citizens ;  the  dangerous  powera 
which  accompanied  the  higher  offices  of  state, 
without  any  check  upon  those  who  were  inclined 
to  abuse  those  powers,  the  easy  recourse  which 
persons  of  dangerous  pretensions,  when  rejected 
by  the  senate,  mid  to  popular  riots,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Comitia,  or  Assemblies  of  the 
People,^  made  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth in  some  measure  necessary. 

With  such  citizens  as  the  Gracchi,  as  Apulei- 
JOM,  as  Marina  and  Cinna,  Clodius  and  Milo,  it 
was  difficult  to  preserve  a  republic ;  but  with  such 
citizens  as  Cassar  and  Pompey,  it  was  altogether 
impossible;  or  rather  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  at  an  end  from  the  time  it  was  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  first  class  of  these  adventurere  were  mis- 
led by  their  passions,  or  fell  into  the  vices  of  their 
*       •         They<    • 


Btuation.  They  endeavoured  to  rule  h 
tumults  or  military  force^  and  when  they  could 
not  pervert  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  state  to 
their  purpose,  employed  violence  to  set  them 
aside;  but  ev^n  in  this,  fay  their  mutual  opposi- 
tion, they  preserved  a  kind  of  balance,  in  which 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  seemed  to  re- 


Pompey  and  Coaar  promoted  systematically 
all  the  evils  to  which  their  country  was  exposed. 
Tbey  had  recourse  to  the  populace  for  grants 
which  the  senste  refused;  they  prolonged  the 
term  of  provincial  appdntments,  which  were  suf- 
ficiently dangerous,  however  short ;  they  united 
together  powers  that  were  sufiiciently  dangerous 
when  separate;  united  the  command  of  armies 
in  the  provinces  with  the  authority  of  office  at 
Rome ;  and,  instead  of  suspending  the  fiite  of  the 
eommonwealth  by  their  mutual  obstructions  to 
each  other,  hastened  its  ruin  by  concerting  toge- 
ther their  measures  against  it;  leaving  the  deci- 
sion of  their  respective  daims,  till  after  they  had 
rendered  the  republic  a  necessary  prey  to  tiie  one 
or  the  other. 

Pompey  for  some  time  thought  himself  in  ac- 
tual poaseasion  of  the  monarehy ;  Cesar,  in  the 
mean  time,  provided  the  most  oS*ectual  means  to 
ravish  it  from  him.  To  state  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  republic  in  such  hands,  as  an  ex- 
cuae  for  weir  having  destroyed  it,  were  to  ofier 
the  character  of  criminals  as  an  excuse  for  their 
crimes.  When  the  highwaymen  are  abroad,  the 
traveller  must  be  robb^ ;  but  this  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  crime.  Cesar  and  Pompey  are 
bhimed,  not  because  the  republic  had  an  end,  but 
because  they  themselves  were  the  evUs  by  which 
It  perished. 


The  necessity  of  subnuttinft  at  least  §at  a 
time^  to  the  government  of  nngw  men,  bad  beni 
re]>eatedly  .experienced  by  the  Romans,  and  vnw 
so  in  the  highest  dq^ree  at  the  times  to  which 
these  observations  refer;  but  this  will  not  justify 
the  pretensions  of  every  profligate  person  who 
may  afifect  to  place  himself  in  uie  station  of  so- 
veieign.  If  upon  this  ground  Cato  and  Bratns 
were  to  be  blamed  for  resisting  the  povrer  cf 
Cesar ;  the  burt,  in  his  turn,  must  be  uamed  for 
resisting  the  power  of  Pompey  and  other  citi- 
zens^ in  their  respective  ages,  for  rejecting  the 
advances  which  were  made  by  Martos^  Cuina, 
Catiline,  and  other  profligate  adventuicra,  who 
attempted  to  phce  themaefves  at  the  bead  of  the 
empire. 

6f  the  two  Cesans  the  first  possesMd  the  ta- 
lent of  influencing,  of  gaining,  and  employing 
men  to  his  purpose,  beyond  any  other  person  that 
is  known  m  the  history  of  the  world ;  bot  it  is 
surely  not  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  he  shoald 
be  admired  in  other  respects.  To  admire  even 
his  clemency,  is  to  mistake  polky  and  canning 
for  humanity.  The  second  Cesar,  in  the  part 
which  he  acted  against  the  republic,  is  in  many 
respects  more  excusable  than  the  fint.  He  en- 
tered the  scene  when  the  piece  was  much  farther 
advanced,  when  his  countrymen  had  snbmiUci] 
to  monarchy,  under  the  title  of  a  perpetual  dic- 
tatorBhip,  and  when  he  himself  was  consideied 
as  the  heir  of  a  jperaon  who  had  possessed  this 
pre-eminence.  He  waa  therefore  at  least  nearer 
to  the  condition  of  an  hereditary  prince,  who  luay 
be  allowed  to  consider  sovereignty  as  his  hiith- 
right,  and  who^  however  he  may  be  disposed  to 
promote  the  good  of  mankind,  baa  a  r^ht  to 
maintain  his  own  station,  and  may  be  supposed 
to  scquit  himself  sufficiently  of  his  doty,  by 
making  a  proper  use  of  his  power,  without  being 
under  any  obligation  to  resign  it,  or  to  admit  of 
improper  encroachments  upon  the  estate  to  which 
he  is  bom. 

The  first  Cesar  strove  against  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  thnr  own  rights  and  thoae 
of  their  country;  the  aeoond,  although  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  same  quarrel,  and  actudly  paid  no 
respect  to  the  republic,  more  than  was  necessary 
to  cover  his  design  sgainst  it,  yet  appeara,  more 
than  the  firrt,  in  the  ught  of  a  person  who  strove 
only  with  the  rivals  of  his  own  ambition,  and 
with  his  competiton  for  the  successbn  of  his 
unde  and  adoptive  fother,  who^  having  declared 
him  the  heir  or  his  fortune,  gave  him  a  pretence  to 
support  the  pre-eminence  &  himself  had  gained. 

This  apology,  nevertheless^  though  more  pow- 
erful in  its  application  to  the  case  of  the  second 
Cesar  than  to  that  of  the  first,  is  very  imperfect 
in  its  application  to  either.  If  Olavius  had 
been  educated  under  any  impressions  of  here- 
ditaij  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  ra- 
puhhc,  uie  fote  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
derived  his  supposed  light,  and  the  subsequent, 
though  temporury,  le-establishm^t  of  the  com- 
monwealth, which  he  witnessed}  and  which  he 
pretended  to  approve^  were  suffiaent  to  have  un- 
deceived bun.  and  to  have  taught  him  the  part 
which  be  had  to  act  aa  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  ought  to  have  waited  for 
the  legal  age  and  the  constitutional  election,  in 
order  to  obtain  those  offices  of  slate  to  which,  in 
common  with  the  other citizenao^Rome^  biacon- 
dition  no  doubt  highly  entitied  hinu 
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Octavius,  however,  b  not  perhaps  to  he  tried 
80  miich  in  the  capacity  of  a  Koman  citizen  horn 
to  the  repuhlic,  as  in  that  of  leader  of  a  part]^, 
horn  at  a' time  when  the  competition  for  superi- 
ority was  ffcneral^  and  when  sovereignty  or  death 
were  the  fUternatives  to  be  chosen  by  persons  of 
such  rank  and  pretensions  as  his  own.  In  this 
capacity  he  affected  what  his  grand-uncle  and 
adoptive  fiither  had  taught  him  to  aim  at ;  the 
suppression  of  civil  government,  and  the  removal 
of  all  his  own  competitors  for  power. 

As  Pompey,  with  Cato  and  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  senate  had  sunk  under  toe  first 
Cflesari  so  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  re- 
storers of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  last  of  the 
family  of  Pompey,  sunk  under  Octavius,  Anto- 
ny, and  Lepidus;  and  the  two  last,  in  their  turn, 
having  sunk  under  Octavius,  this  successful  ad- 
venturer now  remains  sole  commander  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  and  sole  master  of  all 
its  Drovinoe&  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
to  toe  sea  or  Britain.  And  the  contest  for  this 
mighty  sovereignty  being  now  at  least  decided, 
it  remains  that  we  observe  what  new  form  the 
world  is  to  receive  under  the  dominion  of  its  mas- 
ter, or  what  mighty  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  b^ 
him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  who  is 
now  enabled  to  gather  what  so  many  heroes  had 
sown  or  plantec^  and  what  so  manj  pretenders 
to  the  same  object  would  have  ravished  or  torn 
from  each  other. 

This  able  adventurer  having,  in  other  situa- 
tions, conducted  his  afiairs  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion, as  well  as  enterprise,  continued  in  his 
present  elevation  to  exercise  the  same  profitable 
virtues.  In  the  severities  which  he  had  formerly 
practised  against  those  who  opposed  him,  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  cruel  and  sanguina- 
rv  nature,'  and  it  were  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  the  murders  which  were  perpetrated  by  his 
order,  or  with  his  consent,  could  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  afiairs  in  which  his  enga^ng  at 
all  WBs  criminal.  But  as  the  horror  of  SyUa's 
cruelties,  still  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  great  bar  to  the  success  of  any  similar 
usurpation,  and  suggested  to  Julius  Cssar,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  an  opposite  course  of 
clemency  and  mercy ;  so  the  fiite  of  this  last  ad- 
venturer, who^  after  having  shown  mercy  to 
many  of  his  opponents,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  those  he  haa  spared,  probably  suggeisted  to  the 
triumvirate  the  necessity  of  securing  themselves 
before  they  afiected  the  reputation  of  mercy,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  sun^ested  to  this  heir  of  Cssar 
the  caution  not  to  anront,  so  directly  as  the  other 
had  done,  that  republican  spirit,  whose  effects  he 
had  occasion  to  dread. 

Octavius,  though  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  the 
capacity  of  a  soldier,  being  equally  master  of 
every  necessair  artifice,  had  recourse  to  the  use 
of  clemency  when  it  suited  the  state  of  his  afiairs. 
His  steps  became  ^dually  less  bloody,  from  the 
first  fatal  proscription  to  the  last  victory  which 
he  obtained  over  Antony;  and  in  this  he  reversed 
the  order  that  was  observed  by  the  first  Ceesar, 
beginning  to  afiect  moderation  in  a  period  of  the 
war,  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  military 


1  See  the  History  of  the  Proseription,  and  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Mcrifloes  or  szscotions  doos  at  Fttu- 
sia.   Sueton.  in  Octav.  c  15. 


executions  of  the  other  w«ra  ohMrved  to  ba^ 
become  more  dedsive  and  bloody. 

In  the  whole  management  of  the  contest  with 
Antony,  Octavius  had  conducted  himself  with  a 
singular  address.  Stating'  himself  as  a  Roman 
consul,  merely,  he  discontinued  the  power  of  tri- 
umvir in  his  own  person,  in  order  to  strip  hk 
antagonist  likewise  of  that  character.  To  avoid 
appearances  which  might  divide  any  part  of  the 
Roman  people  against  nim,  he  overlooked  Anto- 
ny entirely  in  tbe  pretended  quarrel  with  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  or  he  afiected  to  consider  him  as 
a  nerson  under  some  fatal  delusbn,  and  in  hazard 
of  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  own  countnr,  from  his 
attachment  to  a  stranger  and  an  artral  woman. 
The  war  was  declared  against  the  queen  of 
Egypt  alone,  and,  like  any  other  foreign  war, 
was  undertaken  by  Octavius  in  the  capacity  of 
Roman  consul,  and  with  an  observance  of  all  the 
usual  forms  of  the  commonwealth. 

Octavius  was  remarkable  for  employing  dis- 
guises, which,  though  too  thin  to  conceal  th« 
truth,  furnished  his  own  party,  at  leastj  with  a 
pretence  for  supporting  htm,  and  considerably 
helped  him  forwards  in  the  execution  of  all  his 
designs.  Afiecting  to  be  no  more  than  consul, 
or  ordinary  magistrate,  he  exercised  the  power 
of  a  master,  or  military  usurper,  in  the  western 
provinces;  and  hastened,  by  the  reduction  of 
£>^pt,  and  the  suppressbn  of  his  rivids  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  kingdom,  to  make  himself 
equally  sovereign  in  the  east  In  the  absence 
of  this  consul  tne  afiiurs  of  state  in  the  capital 
were  not  permitted,  as  usual  to  devolve  on  his 
nominal  colleague,  nor,  in  the  absence  of  both 
consuls,  to  devolve  on  the  ofiicer  that  was  next 
in  rank ;  but  were  in  the  hands  of  Mccenas^  a 
person  known  for  the  minister  or  confidant  of 
Octavius,  without  any  other  rank  or  title  of  of- 
fice in  the  commonwealth.  These  circumstances 
were  sufiident  to  discredit  the  professions  which 
he  continued  to  make  of  his  zeal  finr  the  consti- 
tution of  the  republic ;  but  when  it  is  convenient 
for  parties  to  be  deceived,  they  shut  their  eyes 
upon  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  expose 
the  deception. 

It  was  not  indeed  necessary  at  present  that  the 
people  should  be  imposed  upon,  in  order  to  enable 
the  head  of  the  army  to  reign  with  an  absolate 
sway  in  Italy  and  over  all  the  western  provinces. 
As  the  troops  who  were  actually  under  arms 
looked  forward  to  their  general  tar  future  pn>- 
visbns  and  settlements,  so  the  veterans  tnen 
established  in  the  country,  looked  up  to  him  as 
the  guardian  of  their  property,  and  considered 
his  power  as  the  principal  securit^r  of  what  they 
possessed.  If  it  were  necessary,  in  this  case,  t» 
preserve  the  appearances  of  dvil  government,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  minds  oxthe  dtizens,  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  preserve  the  reality  ot 
absolute  power,  in  order  to  gratify  the  army,  and 
in  order  to  continue  to  the  veterans  tbe  principal 
security  by  which  they  hekl  their  lands.  Ajnd 
^his  wary  politidan  accommodated  himself  with 
uncommon  discernment,  to  the  feelings  or  preju- 
dices of  both. 

The  superior  address  of  Octavius^  in  the  con- 
test with  Antony,  gave  continual  presages  of 
victory  on  his  side ;  and  from  the  beginmng  of 
the  war  to  its  final  decision  at  Actinm,  ana  to 
the  last  close  of  the  scene  in  Egypt,  partiians 
were  continually  pasnng  firom  the  tosiDg  to  the 
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winniiiff  ikie.  Upon  the  leducUon  of  Egypt,  the 
▼ictor,  uough  pfreCending  to  net  in  the  capacity 
of  Roman  consul,  did  not,  as  in  fonner  times,  re- 
fer to  the  wnate  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in 
hia  oonquert ;  nor  did  he  wait  the  formality  of  a 
mnrniiiBirrn  from  Rome,  authorising  him  to  settle 
the  provinces.  He  named  a  governor,  and  gave 
orden  for  the  repair  of  all  the  public  works, 
which,  en  aoooont  of  their  efiect  in  distributing 
the  inandationa  of  the  Nile,  made,  in  that  king- 
dooL  a  great  and  important  obiect  of  state,  and 
by  tneir  being  neglected  in  the  late  troubles,  had 
oocaiicMied  much  distreaa. 

The  kingdom  of  Effypt  was  a  principal  gra- 
nary for  the  supply  m  Italy,  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  Gonseciuence  had  been  severely  felt  in  the 
late  intermption  of  its  exports.  Octavius  there- 
fore took  measures  to  secure  his  possession  of  a 
eoontry,  by  which  he  observed  that  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  might  be 
greatly  afiiected.  He  deprived  the  Egyptians  of 
all  the  forms  of  their  monarchy ;  and,  in  order  to 
eSaoe  the  memory  of  their  national  indepen- 
dence^ and  to  discontinue  pretensions  which  the 
faihabitants  of  Alexandria  used  to  support  by 
tomulta  and  revolts,  he  abolished  all  their  public 
assemblies  and  national  councils.  He  forbade 
the  resort  of  Egyptian  nobles  to  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  senators  to  Egypt  As  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  there  might  still  exist,  under 
the  ruins  of  this  late  opulent  monarchy,  or  under 
the  remains  of  Antony's  party  there,  some  sparks 
of  fire  which  the  ambition  or  intrigues  or  any 
considerable  partizan  might  kindle  mto  a  fiame, 
he  chose  for  governor  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  person 
of  equestrian  rank  and  moderate  pretensions,  not 
likely  to  harbour  ambitious  designs ;  and  made 
it  a  rule  to  have  similar  qualifications  in  future 
governors,  and  to  perpetuate  the  other  parts  of 
an  establishment  which  he  now  made,  for  the 
preservation  of  so  important  a  territory,  and  the 
government  of  so  foctious  a  people. 

While  Octavius  made  these  arrangements  in 
Egypt,  he  secured  a  great  treasure,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  was  found  in  the  coffers  of  the 
kte  oueen,  and  part  arose  firom  the  contributions 
which  he  himself  imposed  on  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And 
being,  from  these  funds,  prepared  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  pecuniary  engagements  he  had  come 
under  to  the  army,  and  enabled  to  make  dona- 
tions to  the  populace  of  Rome,  whose  favour  was 
necessary  for  him  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  he  set  out  on  bis  return  to  Italy ;  but 
having  stopped  i^the  island  of  Samos,  wmle  the 
army  m  separate  divisions  was  moving  to  the 
westward,  ^e  passed  the  winter  at  this  place,  de- 
ferriiw  his  amval  at  Rome  until  the  troops  should 
be  aswmbled,  and  eveir  other  circumstance  pre- 
pared for  the  triumphal  entries  he  meant  to  make 
into  the  caoital 
During  nis  stay  in  Samcm,  the  neighbouring 
aiM 


sidered  as  joint  deities,  they  piupuaeil  to  czect  a 
shrine  and  a  temple. 

In  Italy,  at  the  same  time,  similar  or  mocr  im- 
portant tributes  of  adulation  and  servifitj  were 
paid  to  the  victor.  At  Rome,  all  the  huMOUfs 
with  which  the  repuUic  had  been  acciutomed  to 
reward  the  eminent  service  of  her  citizeiw,  had 
been  for  some  time  lavished  on  those  who  were 
most  successful  in  subverting  her  govemment : 
and  these  honours  were  now  heamd  on  Octa- 
vius with  a  profusion  proportioned  to  the  as- 
cendant he  had  gained  by  the  suppression  of  aJI 
lus  competitors.    The  statuea  which  had 


towns  and  provinces  vied  with  each  other  in  de- 
monstrations of  submission  to  his  person,  and  of 
leal  for  his  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Pcr- 
gamus  and  Nicomedia  made  offer  of  divine  ho- 
nours to  himself,  and  petitioned  for  leave  to  erect 
a  tfemple  for  the  purpose  of  perfonning  these 
honours.  Those  of^Ephesusand  Nioea,  as  being 
more  modest  or  more  delicate  in  their  flattery,  di- 
rected this  compliment  to  his  adoptive  lather,  the 
Jate  Ca»ar,  to  whom,  together  with  Roiua,  con- 


erected  to  his  rival  Mark  Antony  were  broken 
down,  and  the  name  of  Marcus  for  ever  forbid  in 
thatfiimily:  asif  the  extinction  of  this  rival  were 
an  end  ofevery  war,  notwithstanding  that  many 
hostile  nations  were  yet  in  arms  on  Uie  fiontieis 
of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  were  ostenta- 
tiously shut,  and  Octavius  declared  to  be  the  re- 
storer of  peace  to  the  world.  A  triumplud  arch 
was  erected  at  Brundusium,  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  supposed  he  was  to  set  his  foot  on  shore. 
The  anmversaries  of  his  birth  and  of  his  victo- 
ries were  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of 
thanksgiving,  and  hu  name  was  to  be  inserted 
in  the  hymns  or  public  prayers  which  were 
statedly  sung,  or  ofiered  up  for  the  tafety  of  the 
commonwealth. 

On  the  first  of  January,  while  Oc- 
U.  C.  7^.  tavius  was  still  at  Samos^  he  being  ad- 
mitted  a  fifth  time  into  the  ofl&oa  of 
^^^^  consul,  the  senate  and  people  took  aa 
jtputeiu*,  tx  oa^  of  allegiance,  or  in  words  more 
Kai.  JuUi  neariy  corresponding  to  the  terms  of 
PoUt.  ^al^r.  their  language,  took  an  oath  to  oh- 
Mesaaia.  ^^^  j^j^  ^^^  ^^  decrees.  They 
declared  him  tribune  of  the  people  for  an  nnh- 
mitod  time,  and  extended  the  nowers  of  this  ofiioe 
beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  tne  city.  Th^  ixt- 
dained,  that  from  thenceforward  the  appeals 
usually  made  to  the  people  should  be  made  to 
Cteaar  alone,  and  that  m  criminal  judgmentSi 
what  was  called  the  vote  of  Minerva,  an  act  of 
grace  provided  for  the  pardon  of  criminals  when 
condemned  only  by  a  single  vote  of  majority, 
should  from  thenceforwanf  be  ascribed  to  him, 
and  consequently  be  termed,  the  Mercy,  or  the 
VoteofC»Bar.» 

The  precipitancy  with  which  the  Roman  sfr> 
nate  ana  people  now  rushed  into  servitude,  had 
probably  no  mixture  of  that  sullen  design  with 
which  the  partizans  of  the  repubhc  had  prepared 
the  first  Cssar  for  his  fiite.  The  retainers  of  the 
victorious  party  raised  the  cry  of  aduUtion,  and 
they  were  toUowed,  in  expressions  of  servility,  by 
persons  who  wished  to  recommend  themselves 
m  the  most  early  advances,  or  who  dreaded  be- 
ing marked  out  for  resentment  in  case  they  ap- 
peared to  be  tardy  in  expressing  their  leaL  Bat 
what,  under  establiahed  monarchy,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  duty  and  the  lovalty  of  subjects  to 
their  sovereign,  and  like  filial  aaection,  though 
sometimes  partial  and  misplaced,  is  always  a  vir- 
tue, and  salutary  to  mankind,  in  sucn  rapid 
transitions,  from  the  pretensions  of  citiaens  to 
the  submission  of  slavra,  is  a  mortifying  example 
of  the  weakness  and  depravity  to  which  human 
nature  is  exposed. 
The  apparent  servility  of  all  orden  of  men 
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under  the  nBurpation  of  Julius  Cssar,  probably 
inspired  the  aecurity  which  gave  the  conspira- 
tors such  an  advantage  against  him.  The  ex- 
ample, however,  put  Octavius^  though  let»  ex- 
posed, much  more  on  his  guard ;  and  may  serve 
to  account  for  many  of  the  precautions  he  took, 
and  for  many  of  the  forms  he  observed,  in  the 
sequel  of  his  government  He  had  occasion,  in- 
deed, to  experience,  in  his  own  person,  that  his 
precautions  were  not  altogether  unnecessanr.  In 
the  midst  of  the  late  demonstrations  of  joy  for  his 
victory,  there  were  still  a  few  who  whetted  their 
swords  in  secret  against  him,  as  the  cause  of  their 
public  degmdation,  and  the  author  of  their  pri- 
vate wrongs.  Lepidus,  the  son  of  the  late  de- 
graded triumvir,  and  nephew  of  Marcus  Brutus 
by  his  sister  Junia,  incited  probably  by  this  do- 
mestic example,  and  by  so  many  motives  of  a 
private  and  public  nature,  had  procured  some  ac- 
compUces,  and  was  preparing  to  cut  short  the 
usurpation  of  Octavius  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
But  this  design,  no  way  justified  b^  any  consi- 
derations of  prudence  or  public  utiUty,  was  de- 
feated by  the  vigilance  of  Mccenas,  and  ended 
in  the  execution  of  the  young  Lepidus,  and  in 
the  imprisonment  of  his  mother  Junia,  who  re- 
mainea  in  confinement  until  she  was  admitted 
to  bail,  at  the  humble  request  of  her  husband, 
the  late  triumvir  and  associate  in  the  empire  with 
Cictavius  and  Antony,  and  who,  to  the  other 
marks  of  the  humiliation  which  he  now  endured, 
joined  that  of  being  overlooked  even  by  those 
who  were  suppos^  to  have  suffered  by  ids 
tyranny,' 

Octavius  having,  by  his  stay  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  disconcerted  the  efiect  of  this  conspiracy, 
and  given  sufficient  time  for  the  transportation 
of  his  army,  and  the  other  apparatus  ot  his  tri- 
umph into  Italy,  set  out  for  uiat  country,  and  in 
his  way  visited  the  scene  of  his  late  victory  at 
Actium.  At  this  place,  Apollo,  being  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  worship,  he  had,  immediately  after 
the  action,  selected  from  the  captures  a  galley  of 
each  rate  to  be  placed  as  an  offering  to  the  god ; 
and  at  Toryne,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits^ 
where  his  own  army  had  been  stationed  before 
the  engagement,  he  directed  a  city  to  be  raised 
under  the  name  of  Nioopolis.* 

The  conqueror,  upon  nis  arriva]  at  Rome,  was 
received  by  Politua,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  consul  at  the  resignation  of  Apuleius, 
and  whO)  though  now  his  colleague,  dropped  the 
pretension  to  ec^uality,  and  performed  tlie  sacri- 
noes  of  thanksgiving  whkh  nad  been  appointed 
for  his  safe  return.  Octavius  hitherto,  either  by 
the  nature  of  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  or  by  the  event  of  them,  had  not  been 
entitled  to  a  triumph ;  or  being,  by  his  temper 
and  great  caution,  averse  to  ostentation,  he  had 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  this  honour.  But 
though  he  himself  in  appearance^  was  no  way 
governed  by  vanity,  something  was  due  to  the 
public  opimon,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
shared  in  the  glories  of  his  victories,  and  to  the 
impressions  wmch  even  pageantry  makes  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed.  He 
therefon  determined  to  exhibit  three  separate 
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er  the  Panonians,  the  Japydes,  and  the  Dal- 
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matians;  the  second  for  his  victoinr  at  Actium; 
and  the  third  for  the  conquest  of  f^ypt  In  the 
first  of  these  triumphs,  Carinuifi,  by  whom  the 
war  of  lUyricum  had  been  chiefly  conducted,  was 
admitted  to  partake  with  the  commander  under 
whose  auspices  the  subject  of  triumph  had  been 
gained.  In  the  third  was  exhibited  a  scene, 
which,  for  riches  and  splendour,  greatly  sur- 
passed any  of  the  former,  being  enrichcil  with 
the  treasure  he  had  amassed  in  Egypt,  and  with 
various  trophies  constructed  from  the  spoils  of 
that  country.  Among  these  were  carried  the 
effigy  of  the  late  queen,  having,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  manner  of  her  death,  the  aspick  repre- 
sented on  her  arm.  This  pageant  was  followed 
by  her  surviving  children,  who  were  led  as  cap- 
tives. 

In  these  processions  a  circumstance  was  re- 
marked, which  indicated  considerable  innova- 
tion  in  the  pretensions  of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  led.  It  had  been  usual  for  the 
officers  of  state  to  meet  the  triumphal  march  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  aflerwarus  to  advance 
before  it  into  the  city.  In  conformity  with  the  - 
first  part  of  this  custom,  the  consul  and  other 
majristrates  met  the  procession  at  the  gates ;  but 
KM  Bering  the  conqueror  to  pass  before  them,  fell 
Ix^hind,  and  followed  in  his  train  to  the  capitol. 
Here  he  deposited,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  six- 
teen thousand  pondo)  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold,  with  fifly  millions  in 
Roman  money,  or  above  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  ;4  and  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony distributed  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  above 
eight  pounds  of  our  money  a  man  to  the  troope ; 
and  this,  to  an  army  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounted  to  a  sum 
of  near  a  million  sterling.  To  the  officers,  be- 
sides his  ])ecuniar;^  bounty,  he  gave  honorary 
rewards.  To  Agrippa,  in  particular,  he  gave  a 
blue  ensign  in  token  of  his  naval  victories ;  to  the 
people  he  made  a  donation  of  four  hundred  ses- 
tertii, or  about  three  pounds  five  shillings  a  man, 
and  doubled  the  usual  allowance  of  com  from  the 
public  granaries;  discharged  all  that  be  owed, 
remitted  all  the  debts  that  were  due  to  himself 
and  refused  all  the  presents  which  were  offered 
to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districts  of 
Italy. 

These  aocumnlalions  and  distributions  of 
foreign  spoils  at  Rome,  or  the  general  expecta- 
tions of  prosperous  times,  produced  great  or  very 
sensible  effects  in  raising  the  price  of  houses, 
lands,  and  other  articles  of  sale,  whether  in  Italy 
or  in  the  contiguous  provinces ;  a  circumstance 
which,  joined  to  the  new  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  being 
shut,  as  a  signal  of  univeisal  peace,  made  these 
triumpha  of  Octavius  appear  an  era  of  felicity 
and  hope  to  the  empire. 

They  were  followed  by  other  magnificent 
ceremonies;  the  dedicating  of  a  temple  which 
had  been  erected  to  Minerva,  and  the  owning  of 
a  great  hall  which  had  been  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Julius  Csesar.  In  that  hail  was  placed 
a  noted  statue  of  victory  which  had  been  brou<;ht 
from  Tarentum;  and  there  too  were  hung  up 
the  trophies  which  had  been  collected  in  Egypt 
The  statue  of  Cleopatra,  in  gold,  was  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  and  at  the  same  time  th* 
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Bhrine  of  Julias  Cssar,  u  well  as  those  of  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  decorated  with 
many  ensigns  or  badjjes  of  victory. 

On  occasion  of  these  solemnities,  a  variety  of 
games  were  exhibited :  that  of  Troy,  in  particu- 
tr,  was  now  infitituted,  being  a  proci>8sion  formed 
by  youth  of  high  rank,  mounted  on  horseback, 
and  led  by  Marccllus  and  Tiberius,  the  nephew 
and  the  stepson  of  Octavius.  Races  were  run 
in  chariots  and  on  horseback,  by  persons  of  hijjli 
rank ;  and  fights  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  in 
which,  to  the  supjiosed  disgrace  of  the  times,  it 
is  remarked,  that  a  Roman  senator,  of  the  name 
of  Gtuintus  Venteliud,  was  one  of  the  combatants. 
Numerous  parties  of  captives  from  the  Daci  and 
Suevi,  in  a  form  that  might  pass  for  real  battles, 
were  made  to  fjL^Ijt  for  their  liberty,  that  was  pro- 
posed as  the  prize  of  the  victors.  '  Many  exhibi- 
tions were  made  of  hunting  and  baiting  of  wild 
beasU,  in  wliich  were  presented  a  rhinoceros  and 
hippopotamos  or  sea  horse,  animals,  till  then,  un- 
known at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  enter- 
tainments, which  continued  many  days,  Octa- 
vius either  really  was,  or  pretended  to  !«  taken 
ill,  and  left  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  shows 
to  some  private  senators,  who,  together  with 
many  other  memlwrs  of  their  IxxJy,  to  increase 
the  solemnity,  feasted  the  people  in  their  turns.' 

Such  had  been  the  arts  by  which  candidates 
for  public  favour,  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, maintiuned  in  the  capital  the  considera- 
tion they  had  gained  by  their  services  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  the  continuance  of 
these  arts  had  now  the  more  eflcct,  that  the 
people,  who  still  had  a  claim  to  this  species  of 
courtship,  were  become  insensible  to  any  other 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were  ready  to 
Darter  a  political  consequence,  which  they  were 
no  longer  lit  to  enjoy,  for  a  succession  of  sports 
and  entertainments  that  amused  their  leisure,  or 
for  a  distribution  of  bread,  which,  without  the 
usual  and  hard  conditions  of  industry  or  labour, 
helped  to  give  them  subsistence. 

It  IB  observed,  that  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  Egyptian  war  was  yet  in  dependance, 
a  concourse  ot  Roman  citizens,  assuming  the 
powers  of  the  people  in  public  assembly,  bestow- 
ed on  Statihus  Taurus  by  a  formal  decree,  in 
return  for  his  munificence,  in  exhibiting  matches 
of  gladiators  and  the  baiting  of  wild  ^sts,  the 
privilege  of  naming  annually  one  of  the  pnetors. 
So  irregular  and  absurd  were  become  the  pro- 
ceedings of  what  were  called  the  assemblies  of 
the  poople;  and  the  wary  Octavius  could  not 
overlook  the  efTect  of  these  arts,  in  gaining  their 
consent  to  the  dominion  he  meant  to  establish. 
But  while  he  indulged  the  people  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  amusement  and  dissipation,  he  g-ave  the 
necessary  attention  to  his  military  arrangements, 
and  took  measures  to  secure  the  possession  of 
that  principal  support,  on  which  sovereignty,  in 
such  an  empire,  must  be  founded.  He' had 
experienced  the  danger  which  may  arise  from 
armies  ill  governed,  and  knew  that  a  power  may 
become  insecure,  by  an  abuse  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained.  When  to  the  troops,  which 
he  himself  commanded  in  Sicily,  were  joined 
^hose  of  Lepidus  and  Scxtus  Pompeius,  the 
engina,  become  too  unwieldy  for  his  manage- 
ment, and  without  any  other  principle  of  goverii- 
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ment,  but  fear,  might  baffle  his  skill  to  condiict 
it.  He  learned,  upon  that  occaaioD,  that  the 
considerations  of  civil  justice,  and  the  respect 
which  is  paid  to  some  form  of  political  subordi- 
nation, are  necessary  even  to  the  diadjdine  and 
order  of  a  military  establishment 

Upon  this  account,  Octavius,  immediately 
after  his  victories  in  Sicily,  had  proceeded  vritn 
great  address,  to  reduce  and  to  purge  the  legions, 
by  dismissing  strangers  and  fugitive  slaves,  and 
by  ordering  the  levies  from  thenceforward  to  he 
confined  to  citizx^ns  of  Rome.  The  denomina- 
tion of  Roman  citizen,  indeed,  was  no  longer  ap- 
propriated to  the  descendants  of  the  Alban  or 
Sabin  a)lony,  nor  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
muniri[ial  towns  of  Italy.  It  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  many  cities  and  provinces  beyond 
these  limits,  and  it  was  likely  now,  with  much 
greater  propriety  than  ever,  to  be  extended  to 
the  free,  or  well-bom  and  respectable  class  of 
the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  By 
limiting,  however,  the  levies  of  the  army  to  this 
name  of  resj)ect  and  of  real  privilege,  Octavius 
restored,  in  some  degree,  tlie  connection  between 
the  civil  and  military  honours,  taught  the  soldier 
to  value  himself  on  his  condition  as  a  citizen, 
and  the  citizen  to  consider  as  an  honour  the 
name  of  a  soldier. 

Upon  this  arrangement,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army,  as  first  magistrate  of  the 
commonwealth,  had  a  double  claim  to  obedience, 
and,  joined  to  his  military  power,  had  an  autho- 
rity, derived  from  a  principle  of  justice  and  of 
civil  right,  witliout  which  armies  are  no  more 
than  companies  of  banditti,  whose  force  may  be 
occasionally  turned  against  the  person  who  leads 
them,  as  well  as  against  his  enemies. 

The  legions  assembled  at  Rome,  on  occasion 
of  the  late  triumphal  processions,  were  now  to 
be  distributed  to  wliat  were  intended  as  their 
ordinary  stations  in  time  of  peace.  Of  these 
stations,  the  principal  were  on  tne  Euphrates,  un 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Danube ;  but,  before  th^ 
distribution  could  be  finally  made,  some  troubles, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  late  signal  of  general 
peace,  still  subsisted  in  some  parts  of  the  empire, 
particularly  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  interior  parts  of  Spain,  and  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  required  attention.  To  the  first 
of  these  quarters,  Nonius  Grallus  was  sent  to  re- 
duce the  Treviri,^  who,  in  concert  with  some 
German  nations,  made  incursions  into  GauL 
Statilius  Taurus  was  sent  into  Spain,  against 
the  2\stures  and  Cantabri,*  and  Marcus  Crassus, 
from  Macedonia,  had  orders  to  repress  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Daci  and  Bastami,  Scythian  nations, 
who  had  passed  the  Danube  and  the  mountains 
of  Hiemus,  and  who  had  taken  possession  of 
some  districts  in  Thrace;  but,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Crassus,  they  repassed  those  moun- 
tains, and  left  the  Romans  a^ain  in  possession  of 
the  lands,  which  they  had  iormerly  occupied  in 
that  quarter.^ 

The  ofiicers  employed  on  these  different  ser- 
vices, were  no  longer,  as  formerly,  supreme  in 
their  respective  stations,  and  accountahw  only  to 
the  senate  and  people ;  they  were  understood  to 
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3  The  inbatiitants  of  what  is  now  called  Astoria 
and  Cantabria. 
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be  fientenants  of  a  anperior  officer  acting  as 
general  governor  over  all  the  provinces,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  empire. 
This  supreme  command  Octavius  held  under 
the  well  Known  name  of  imperator^  which  was 
usually  given  in  the  field  to  victorious  generals, 
and  which  he,  contrary  to  former  practice,  now 
retained  even  in  the  city ;  and,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe^  gradually  appropriated  to 
himself  and  his  successors. 

In  the  coaracter  which  Octavius  now  assumed, 
he  united,  in  support  of  his  authority,  the  pre- 
rogatives of  consul,  censor,  and  tribune  of  the 
people ;  and  thus,  in  divesting  himself  of  the 
name  of  triumvir,  he  affected  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  of  the  republic,  and  to  restore  the 
ordinary  magistrates  and  officers  of  state :  but 
to  a  person,  who  valued  safety  no  less  than 
power,  such  an  establishment  was  far  from  being 
sufficiently  secure.  The  dignities  of  consul, 
censor,  and  tribune,  being  by  the  constitution  of 
the  republic  separate  and  temporary,  the  unpre- 
cedented conjunction,  and  continuance  of  them 
in  the  same  person,  was  a  palpable  imposition, 
which  could  be  no  longer  safe  than  it  was  sup- 
ported by  force;  and  depending  on  the  army 
merely,  without  any  plea  of  right,  presented  an 
object  of  ambition  to  every  adventurer,  who  could 
bnng  an  army  in  support  of  his  claim. 

These  considerations,  probably,  suggested 
to  Octavius  the  necessity  of  eodeavouritig  to 
strengthen  his  title.  He  had  hitherto  kept  pos- 
session of  the  government  under  various  pre- 
tences; but  never  declared  any  intention  to 
realize,  or  to  perpetuate  the  sovereignty  in  his 
own  person.  For  some  time,  he  heud  professed 
no  more  than  a  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ms 
relation  Julius  Cssar.  Next,  he  pretended  to 
remove  some  disorders  which  had  crept  into  the 
commonwealth ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  Antony,  who^  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
quarrel  between  them,  he  suggested,  was  likely 
to  sacri/ice  the  rights  of  the  Roman  people  to  the 
caprices  of  a  stranger  and  a  woman. 

These  rivals,  in  their  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  vied  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for 
the  commonwealth,  mutually  challenged  each 
other  to  resign  their  unconstitutional  powers; 
and  each  retained  his  own  power,  under  the 
single  pretence  that  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
in  arms,  until  he  should  have  secured  the  re- 
public against  the  designs  of  his  antagonist 

This  pretence  bcinw  now  removed,  it  was  be- 
come necessary  that  Octavius  should  more  fully 
explain  himselfj  and  declare  upon  what  footing 
he  was  to  hold  the  government.  The  chief  par- 
tizans  of  the  republic  had  fallen  by  their  own 
hands,  or  by  the  swords  of  their  enemies.  All 
his  rivals  were  cut  off,  and  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  empire  centred  in  himself;  but  he 
had  experienced,  in  the  repeated  mutinies  of  the 
anny,  tne  precarious  state  of  his  authority  over 
men,  who  were  directed  by  mere  caprice  or  per- 
sonal attachment,  without  any  acknowledged 
title  on  the  part  of  their  lender. 

An  open  usurpation  of  kingly  power  was  still 
odious  at  Rome ;  it  nf)peared  as  a  direct  attack, 
not  only  ujwn  the  fonns  of  the  Roman  republic, 
but  likewise  as  an  attack  upon  the  private  right 
of  every  citizen  who  pretended  to  consideration 
and  power  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  his  family 
or  his  personal  qualitiea;  and  though  the  people 


in  general  were  disposed  to  submissioD,  yet  the 
viotence  of  a  few,  who  might  be  willing  to  ex- 
pose themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  still  to  be  dreaded.  In  this 
capacity,  not  only  citizens  having  high  preten- 
sions in  the  dvil  line,  but  military  offioers  like- 
wise, might  be  dangerous  to  their  leader;  and 
choosing  rather  to  claim  preferments  and  honours 
as  their  right,  than  as  the  gift  of  a  master,  might 

Eublicly  spurn  his  authonty,  or  employ  agamst 
im  the  hands  of  some  secret  assassin,  whom 
in  any  successful  attempt  the  law  would  protect, 
and  the  public  voice  would  applaud. 

Julius  Caesar,  whose  personal  qualities  were 
sufficient  to  have  supported  him  in  any  preten- 
sions, still  found  himself  mistaken  in  relymg  on 
the  attachment  of  his  own  officers,  as  mucn  as 
on  the  submission  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
found  persons  of  every  condition,  still  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  government,  com- 
bined for  his  destruction,  and  ne  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  excessive  security,  or  rather  to  the  vanity 
and  ostentation  with  which  he  affected  to  hold 
his  power.  His  successor  on  the  j^resent  occa- 
sion, as  he  was  by  nature  more  cautious  and  had 
less  ostentation,  so  he  was  taught,  by  this  alarm- 
ing example  to  dis^ise  his  ambition,  or  to  pro- 
ceed less  directly  to  nis  object 

Octanus,  therefore,  having  taken  the  most 
effectual  measures  to  secure  liis  power,  still 
thought  it  necessary  to  affect  a  purpose  of  re- 
signing it,  and  of  restoring  the  republican  go- 
vernment It  is  reported,  that  he  even  held  a 
serious  consultation  on  this  subject  with  his 
principal  advisers  and  confidents,  Agrippa  and 
McBcenas.  This  fact  may  be  questioned ;  but  in 
a  character  so  entirely  made  up  of  artifice  and 
design,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  ho 
wished  to  disguise  his  thoughts  even  to  his  most 
intimate  counsellors,  or  to  secure  their  approba- 
tion before  he  disclosed  his  real  intentions. 

Agrippa  and  Msecenas  are  said  to  have  been 
of  different  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of 
their  master's  resignation ;  and  the  question  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  was  supposed  to  be  debated  in 
this  £uuous  council,  has  furnished  a  curious 
theme  to  historians  and  rhetoricians.  Agrippa 
encouraged  Octavius  to  persist  in  his  supposed 
intention  to  resign  his  power,  and  supported  this 
opinion,  by  stating  the  advantages  ot  republican 
government  "It  is  the  tendency  of  the  re- 
public," he  said,  "  to  multiply  examples  of  great 
men ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  monarchy  to  dimmish 
their  numbers,  and  to  sacrifice  to  one  person, 
the  pretensions  and  the  elevation  of  many.  Un- 
der the  first  species  of  government,  the  Roman 
state  has  attained  to  its  present  greatness ;  under 
the  second,  it  may  languish,  and  sink  to  the  level 
of  other  nations."  He  put  Octavius  in  mind  of 
his  duty  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  Roman  people, 
for  whose  rights,  while  ho  took  arms  against  the 
murderers  of  liis  father,  he  had  always  professed 
the  greatest  respect : — bid  him  beware  of  the  re- 
proaches he  muE^t  incur,  if  it  should  now  appear, 
eitlier  that  he  had  formerly  employed  the  pre- 
tence of  filial  duty  as  a  cloak  to  his  ambition  ;  or 
that,  now  finding  the  people  at  his  merc^,  he 
neglected  their  nj^hts  the  moment  it  was  m  his 
power  to  violate  them  with  impunity. — He  men- 
tioned the  danger  of  attempting  to  reduce  inta 
servitude  a  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  not 
only  to  freedom,  but  to  dominion  over  other 
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imtiotis; — the  difficulties  that  must  arise  in  the 
govemnient  of  so  great  an  empire ; — the  thorns 
that  are  for  ever  festened  in  the  pillows  of  kings ; 
— ^the  dangers  to  which  he  must  be  exposed,  from 
persons  wno  should  feel  themselves  injured  by 
nis  seizing  the  government,  or  who  should  think 
themselves  entitled  to  supplant  him,  and  whose 
courage,  in  every  attempt  against  his  person, 
would  be  extolled  as  a  noble  effort  of  patriotism 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  their  country. 

Msccnas  took  the  op]K)site  side,  and  contended 
for  the  necessity  of  a  new  8{)ccic's  of  government, 
in  circumstances  so  diircTcnt  from  those  in  which 
the  republic  had  been  fonned.  "So  great  an 
empire,"  he  said,  "surrounded  by  so  many 
enemies,  required  the  authority  and  the  secret 
counsels  of  a  prince,  aided,  but  not  controlled, 
by  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  qualified  to 
serve  him.  The  time,  when  the  repubUc  might 
rely  on  the  virtue  and  moderation  ol  the  greater 
part  of  her  citizens  is  now  no  more;  men  are 
governed  by  ambition  or  interest,  and  lif  one  ner- 
son  decline  the  sovereignty,  many  pretenaens 
will  arise,  who  will  again  tear  the  republic  asun- 
der bv  their  wars  and  contensions."  He  ob- 
served, that  the  fortune  or  destiny  of  Octavius 
hftd  idaced  him  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealtn ;  that  he  ought  not  to  despise  its  gifts,  or 
to  throw  the  Roman  people  again  into  a  state  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  out  of  which  he  had 
been  destined  to  save  them.  From  these  topics, 
he  proceeded  to  consider  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  administration  of  such  a  co- 
vernment,  delivered  maxims  that  contain  the 
wisdom  of  monarchy,  pointed  at  regulations 
calculated  to  preserve  some  species  of  civU  con- 
stitution, yet  depending  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and,  according  to  the  account  which  is  given  of 
his  speech,  suggested  at  this  conference  most 
parts  of  the  plan  which  Octavius  actually  carried 
into  execution.^ 

In  the  result  of  this  consultation,  it  is  said, 
that  not  only  Octavius,  but  Agrippa  likewise, 
embraced  the  opinion  of  Mscenas;  and  that 
they,  from  thenceforward,  considered  the  secure 
establishment  of  the  monarchy  as  the  common 
object  of  all  their  councils.  They  apiH3ar  to 
have  agreed,  that  Octavius  should  treat  the  se- 
nate as  he  had  in  this  conference  treated  liis 
friends;  that  he  should  pro{)ose  to  resign  his 
power,  affect  to  make  his  continuing  to  hold  it 
the  result  of  their  own  deliberations,  and,  by 
these  means,  obtain  the  sanction  of  a  legal  esta- 
blishment. 

To  smooth  the  way  to  this  end,  some  previous 
steps  were  vet  to  be  taken.  Much  had  already 
been  done  by  Octavius  to  secure  his  power,  to 
reconcile  his  new  subjects,  and,  in  case  of  any 
competition,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  public 
choice ;  but  some  caution  was  still  to  be  employed 
in  bringing  forward  a  question,  relating  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  {Government,  or  the 
restoration  of  the  republic.  Tlio  senate,  on  whose 
readily  embracing  and  acting  the  part  that  was 
expected  from  them  the  whole  dcj^jendod,  was  to 
be  scrutinized  and  purged  of  all  meml^ers,  who 
were  by  the  love  of  republican  govcrninrnt,  or  by 
any  other  circumstances,  likely  to  mar  the  de- 
sign. A  single  voice  in  this  as^ombly.  given  for 
receiving  the  demission,  which  Octavius  was 
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about  to  offi*r.  might  have  ereatly  diaconocfted 
his  project,  obliged  him  to  throw  aside  his  dis- 
guise, and  might  have  made  it  necessary  tor  him 
to  continue  holding  by  force  what  he  wished  to 
receive  by  consent,  or  even  to  have 
U.  C.  725.  pressed  upon  him  by  the  interests  of 
Tmnerator  ^  orders  of  men.  In  order  to  colli- 
cJsar  VL  ^^^  ^^^  dispositions  with  which  he 
M.  Agrippa  already  endeavoured  to  inspire  the 
senate  and  the  people,  he  himself;  in 
conjunction  with  Agrippa,  entered  on  the  oBice 
of  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  divided  the  fasces 
with  him,  as  usual  in  the  purest  times  of  the 
republic,  and  in  all  the  exertions  of  their  au- 
thority, or  in  the  discharge  of  their  common 
duties,  knowing  how  tittle  he  had  to  apprehend 
from  the  pretensions  of  his  colleague,  affected 
to  rank  with  him  on  the  most  perfect  footing  of 
equality. 

The  new  consuls^  in  proceeding  to  their  prin- 
cipal object,  which  was  to  reform  the  senate^  and 
to  fill  it  with  such  members  as  were  likeW  to  co- 
operate in  the  design  they  had  formed,  otobtain- 
ing  for  Octavius  the  sovereignty  by  a  formal 
consent,  made  a  review  or  census,  as  usual,  of  all 
the  different  orders  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
having,  in  consequence  of  the  late  troubltrs, 
much  property  as  well  as  public  honours  in  their 
power,  they  had  an  opportunity  to  enrich,  as 
well  as  to  promote  tliose  whom  they  wuhed  to 
oblige;  and  accordingly  made  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  estates  and  dignities,  as  plainly  showed, 
that  obsee^uiousness  to  the  will  of^Caesar  waa  the 
road  to  distinction  and  fortune. 

At  this  census  or  review  of  the  people,  the 
Roman  citizens  were  found  to  amount  to  four 
million  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  thouaand 
men  fit  to  carry  arms.^  So  much  had  their  nnm- 
ber,  without  any  increase  of  popubition,  aug- 
mented by  the  continual  admission  oS  the  free- 
men of  entire  towns  and  provinces^  upon  the  xoUs 
of  the  people. 

The  senate  had,  during  the  devastations,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  civil  wars,  not  only  lost  those 
who  made  its  principal  ornament,  considered  as 
a  repuljlican  council,  but  had  even  undergone  a 
great,  if  not  an  entire  change  of  its  membcm.  It 
consisted  now  of  persons  occasionally  intruded 
by  the  parties  lately  contending  for  superiority ; 
many,  m  particular,  named  by  Antony,  and 
who,  during  the  late  struggles,  endeavoured  to 
supiK)rt  the  cause  of  their  patron.  These,  more 
especially,  it  was  the  object  of  Octarius  to  re- 
move ;  but  lieing  desirous  to  court  all  orders  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  set  aside  his  enemies,  he  af- 
fected a  reluctance  in  expelling  particular  per- 
sons, and  recommended  to  those,  who  were  con- 
scious of  any  disqualiUcation,  voluntarily  to  with- 
draw their  names. 

In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  fitly  sena- 
tors retired,  probably  most  of  them  conscious  of 
a  di>»airection  to  the  reigmng  poweT.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  more  were  struck  ofl'the  rolls.  In 
dlscharcring  tliis  invidious  service,  Octavius  was 
jTuarded  by  ten  chi^sen  senators,  who  surrounded 
his  {K'rson  with  concealed  wea^xms,  and  is  ctaid 
hiaLS(;lf  to  ha\e  been  cased  in  armour  under  his 
robe.     He,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  pal- 
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liate  the  severity  of  his  oensares  in  different 
ways,  safleriniir  those,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  senate,  still  to  retain  the  dress  of  that  order, 
and  to  enjoy,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  public 
places,  the  usual  precedence  of  the  senatorian 
rank.  Tinder  pretence  of  rendering  the  order 
itself  more  independent  and  more  respectable,  he 
raiaed  the  money  qualification  of  a  senator  from 
eiirht  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ;> 
and,  without  any  personal  imputation,  affected 
to  exclude  some  senators  for  the  want  of  this 
new  qualification ;  others  he  oontriTed  to  gain  by 
a  very  artful  method  of  bribery,  alleging,  that 
the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  services 
of  worthy  citizens  merely  by  a  deficiency  in 
their  fortune,  he  from  his  own  coffers,  made  up 
the  estates  of  several  senators  to  the  new  quah- 
£cation.  A  striking  instance  of  the  policy  in 
which  he  excelled ;  at  once  the  most  effectual  to 
obtain  his  purpose,  and  the  most  artful  to  pal- 
liate or  to  conceal  his  design. 

By  the  forms  whkh  the  present  consuls^  Oo- 
tavras  and  Agrippa,  affected  to  observe  in  the 
discharge  of  tneir  public  duties,  the  republic 
seemed  so  much  to  revive,  that  one  Gtuintus 
Statilius  was  tempted  to  offer  himself  as  candi- 
date in  free  election  for  the  office  of  tribune ;  but 
in  this  instance,  Octavius  thought  himself  obliged 
to  resume  the  character  of  master.  Although  he 
employed  the  forms  of  the  republic  to  reconcile 
the  mmds  of  men  to  his  government,  he  knew 
how  to  distinguish  what  hs^  a  tendency  to  ravish 
that  government  out  of  his  bands,  or  to  embroil 
him  m  contests  with  the  people :  he  therefore 
commanded  this  candidate  for  the  office  of  tribune 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions,  and  not  to  awaken, 
bv  his  unseasonanle  canvas,  the  turbulent  dispo- 
sitions which  had  formerly  so  much  afflicted  the 
state. 

In  the  arts  which  were  practised  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  shows,  processions,  and  public 
entertainments  always  made  a  part,  and  they 
operated  on  this  people,  perhaps  operate  on  all 
mankind,  with  such  powerful  effects,  as  not  to 
be  overlooked  without  the  danger  of  mistaking 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  most  import- 
ant events.  Octavius,  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance, on  the  present  as  well  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, having  temples  and  other  public  works 
executed  with  peat  magnifioence,  celebrated  the 
dedication,  or  the  completion  of  them,  with  many 
pompous  entertainments  and  shows ;  he  furnish- 
ed, at  his  own  expense,  the  circus  and  theatres 
with  continual  entertainments,  with  the  fights 
of  gladiators,  and  the  baiting  or  hunting  of 
wild  beasts.  While  he  thus  encouraged  the  ^)eo- 
plc  in  their  usual  vices  of  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, he  avoided  laying  any  new  burdens,  cancell- 
ed all  arrears  due  to  the  treasury  within  the  city, 
and  increased  fourfold  the  gratuitous  distributions 
of  corn.  To  these  popular  arts,  he  joined  a  species 
of  amnesty  of  all  past  offences  and  differences ; 
repealed  all  the  acts,  which,  during  the  late  vio- 
lent times,  the  spirit  of  a  party  had  dictated ;  and, 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  many,  who  were 
conscious  of  having  taken  part  with  his  enemies, 
he  gave  out  that  all  papers  or  reconis  seized  in 
Egypt,  upon  the  fmnl  reduction  of  Antony's 
party,  were  destroyed ;  though  in  this  Dion  Cas- 
sius  contradicts  him,  and  alleges,  tliat  such  pa- 
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pers  were  preserved  and  afUrwftTds  employed  in 
evidence  against  peisons  whom  he  thought  pro- 
per to  oppress.^ 

At  the  close  of  this  memorable  consulate,  Oo- 
tavius  laid  down  the  fasces,  and,  agreeable  to 
the  forms  of  the  republic,  took  the  usual  oath  of 
declaration,  that  he  had  faithfully,  and  with 
his  utmost  ability,  discharged  the  duties  of  his 

station.  Being  destined  to  the  same 
U.  C.  736.  office  of  consul  for  the  following  year, 

he  resumed  the  ensigns  of  power; 
r^**^/  and  thinking  the  senate  and  people, 
MAgrim  ^J  ^^^  ^P^  ^  ^"^  already  taken, 
///.  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  subject 

he  meant  to  bring  under  consklera- 
tion,  he,  on  the  Ides,  or  thirteenth  of  January, 
surprised  them  with  a  direct  and  full  resignation 
of  all  the  extraordinary  powers  whkh  he  neld  in 
the  empire.  This  solemn  act  he  accompanied 
with  a  speech,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
practice,  having  committed  it  to  writing,  he  read. 
Being  sensible  that  his  sincerity  would  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  his  having  taken  the  most  e£feo- 
tnal  measures  to  obtain  and  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment was  but  an  ill  indication  of  his  intention  to 
resign  it^  he  employed  a  great  part  of  his  ha- 
rangue m  removing  suspicions,  not  merely  by 
assurances  of  sincerity,  but  by  arguments  like- 
wise drawn  from  general  topics  of  probability  and 
reason.  To  this  purpose,  fie  observed,  that  manr 
persons,  who  were  tnemselves  inca^ble  of  such 
intentions,  might  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  that 
many,  who  could  not  behold  a  supenor  without 
envy,  would  be  disposed  to  misrepresent  his  ac^ 
tions ;  but  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the 

Surpoae  he  had  declared,  would  remove  every 
oubt,  would  silence  every  attempt  of  calumny, 
entitle  him  to  credit,  and  to  their  just  esteem. 

**  That  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  retain  the 
government,"  he  said,  **no  one  will  question. 
Of  my  enemies,  some  have  suffered  the  just 
effects  of  their  own  obstinacy,  and  others  havinff 
experienced  my  clemency,  are  fully  reconciled. 
My  friends  are  confirmed  in  their  attachment,  by 
the  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices  between 
u^  and  by  a  particifMition  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  I  have  no  real  danger  to  fear,  and  any 
alarm  I  mi^ht  receive,  would  only  hasten  the 
proofs  I  am  m  condition  to  give  of  my  power.  I 
nave  many  allies,  and  numerous  forces,  well  at- 
tached to  my  person;  money,  magazines,  and 
stores  of  every  description ;  with  what  b  of  more 
consequence  than  all  these  put  together,  I  am 
placed,  by  the  choice  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  republic. 

"  What  I  now  (to,  I  hope  will  explain  my  pest 
actions,  and  silence  those  who  impute  my  former 
conduct  to  ambition,  or  who  suppose  that  I  am 
not  now  sincere  in  the  resignation  which  I  pro- 
fess to  make.  Having  the  sovereignty  at  present 
in  my  possession,  I  renounce  it,  and  deliver  into 
your  hands^  the  army,  the  state,  the  provinces, 
not  merely  in  the  condition  in  which  I  receivea 
them,  but  in  a  condition  much  improved  by  my 
exertions. 

"  Let  this  action  then  evince  the  sincerity  of 
the  declarations  I  made,  when,  being  engaged 
in  the  late  unhappy  contest,  I  professed  that  my 
intentions  were  to  obtain  justice  a<min8t  the 
murderen  of  my  father,  and  some  relief  to  the 
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oommonwealth  ftom  the  evib  with  which  it  was 
afflicted. 

"I  wish,  indeed,  that  this  task  had  never 
been  impoiied  upon  me ;  that  the  republic  had 
never  stood  in  need  of  mj  servicei),  and  that  the 
fatal  divisions  we  have  exi^erienced,  had  never 
taken  place.  But  since  the  fates  had  otherwise 
decreed,  and  since  the  republic,  young  as  I  was, 
required  even  my  assistance,  I  declined  no  la- 
bour, I  shunned  no  danger,  I  made  cfibrts  above 
my  years  and  my  strength.  Neither  toil  nor 
danger,  the  entreaties  of  my  friends,  the  threats 
of  my  enemies,  the  tumults  of  the  seditious,  nor 
the  fury  of  those  who  opposed  me,  could  turn 
me  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  your  good.  I  for- 
got myself;  I  became  altogether  yours.  The 
event,  with  respect  to  you,  is  known ;  for  my- 
self the  only  reward  I  desire,  is  the  sense  of 
having  delivered  my  country  from  the  evils 
with  which  it  was  distressed,  and  of  having 
restored  vou  to  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity which  you  now  enjoy.  W  ith  these  advan- 
tages, resume  your  pohtical  trust,  and  the  forms 
ot  your  constitution ;  take  charge  of  your  pro- 
vinces, and  the  direction  of  your  military  forces ; 
conduct  every  part  according  to  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents which  were  laid  down  by  your  ancestors. 

"My  conduct,  in  this  resignation,  will  not 
appear  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  ob- 
served the  moderation  with  which  1  have  fre- 
quently declined  the  uncommon  distinctions  by 
which  you  offered  to  raise  me  above  the  level  of 
my  fellow-citizens ;  nor  to  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  human  possessions,  will  it  appear  a 
folly,  that  having  such  an  empire  in  my  power, 
I  choose  to  resign  it  If  I  am  supposed  to  have 
any  regard  to  justice,  what  more  just  than  that 
I  shou&  restore  to  you  what  is  your  own  1  If 
I  am  supposed  to  be  governed  by  prudence, 
what  more  prudent,  than  to  withdraw  from  trou- 
ble, from  general  envy,  and  from  the  snares  of 
my  enemies '}  If  I  am  supposed  to  aim  at  glory, 
the  great  object  for  which  men  have  most  wil- 
lingly exposed  themselves  to  hazards  and  toils, 
wlmt  more  glorious  than  to  dispose  of  empire  to 
others,  and  to  rest  secure  myself  in  the  honours 
of  a  private  station  1 

"  Having  the  choice  of  many  actions,  which 
reflect  honour  on  my  father's  memory,  and  may 
do  80  on  my  own,  these  actions  I  prefer  to  any 
other;  that  he,  being  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  refused  to  accept  of  it ;  and  that  I 
myself)  being  in  actual  possession  of  that  sove- 
reignty, have  resigned  it.  To  these  actions,  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  of  Mysia,  of  Ktjypt  and  Pa- 
nonia,  the  victories  obtained  over  Pharnaccs,  Ju- 
ba,  Phraates,  the  passajcfc  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
the  British  sea,  thoui;h  far  excrcdinjr  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  times,  are  yet  of  ini'erior  ac- 
count :  even  tiie  merit  of  havin^r  conducted  to  so 
glorious  an  issue  the  unhappy  contest  in  which 
we  have  been  encrajred,  tlie  havinjr  overcome  as 
enemies  all  who  withstood  our  rel'orniations,  the 
having  protected  as  friends  all  who  were  pacific 
and  well  inclined  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
having  by  moderation  and  clnneucy  stript  civil 
war  itself  of  many  of  its  grcati'st  evils,  are  not 
comparable  to  thi.f;  That  Wuvj,  in  a  con  iltion  to 
reign,  we  have  not  lieen  intoxicated  witli  power : 
neither  could  he  be  seduced  to  accept  of  a  crown 
which  was  offend  to  hira,  nor  I  to  retain  a  do- 
minion which  is  actually  in  my  hands. 


"I  do  not  mention  any  past  action  Iran  o»- 
tentation,  or  with  a  view  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tage it  gives  me,  but  merely  to  show,  that  I  know 
the  value  of  my  present  conduct,  and  have  made 
it  my  choice,  beoiuse  I  think  it  more  glonocs 
than  any  other  conduct  I  could  hokL 

"  I  might,  indeed,  (not  to  drag  any  more  the 
name  of  my  father  into  this  argument,)  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  compare  with  myself  in  tlk> 
part  which  I  now  act.  Being  at  tlhe  head  of 
great  and  well  appointed  armies  attached  to  mv 
person ;  being  master  of  the  seas  within  the  yd- 
lars  of  Hercules ;  of  all  the  towns  and  provinces 
of  this  mighty  empire,  without  any  foreign  ene- 
my, or  domestic  sedition  to  molest  me;  hnnz 
cheerfully  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  acyverei::^ 
in  profound  peace,  1  now  willingly  and  of  my 
own  accord  resign  the  whole,  from  a  regard  to 
my  fellow-citizens,  and  from  a  respect  for  the 
laws  of  my  country. 

"  What  I  have  to  apprehend,  is  not  your  in- 
sensibility to  the  merit  of  what  I  perform,  but 
your  doubt  of  its  reality,  and  of  the  sincerity  ot 
my  intention ;  but  you  give  credit  to  illustncu-i 
examples  recorded  of  former  times.  You  admit 
that  the  Horatii  and  the  Dedi,  that  Mucius, 
Curtius,  and  Regulus  exposed  themselves  in 
danger,  even  rushed  upon  certain  destruction  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  reputation  after  death. 
Why  should  not  I,  to  enjoy,  even  during  ni/ 
lifetime,  a  fame  far  superior  to  theirs,  perforra 
the  action  which  I  now  propose'?  Were  the  an- 
cients alone  ix)ssessed  of^  magnanimity  7  or  is  th«' 
age  become  Darren  and  unablcd  to  bring  forth 
such  examples  1 

"  Think  not,  however,  that  I  mean  to  revive 
the  late  public  distractions,  or  propose  to  commit 
the  government  to  an  unruly  and  fiftctious  mulii- 
tuJe.  No;  broken  with  toil,  and  overwhehiu-l 
with  labour  as  I  am,  I  shoukl  prefer  death  to 
such  a  desertion  of  the  pubUc  cause.  To  \tu, 
my  fathers,  who  possess  wisdom  and  virtue 
equal  to  the  trust,  I  resi^  this  govemmt'i.t. 
Weary  with  soUcitude  and  care,  I  retire  fn.ira 
that  envy  which  the  best  of  men  cannot  esca{^', 
and  prefer  the  glories  of  a  private  life  to  the  dan- 
gers of  empire.  To  your  judgments  and  to  thu 
muIti{)Ucity  of  counsel  wmch  must  in  wisdou 
ever  excel  the  reason  and  understanding  of  anv 
single  person,  I  now  commit  the  republic  1 
therefore  adjure  you,  in  consideration  of  any  ser- 
vice which  1  may  have  rendered  to  my  country, 
either  in  a  civil  or  mihtary  capacity,  thai  vvu 
will  suffer  me  to  retire  in  quiet,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  to  evince,  that  I  know  how  to  oN\v 
as  well  as  now  to  command ;  and  that,  while  m 
power,  I  imposed  no  condition  upon  others,  w'uh. 
which,  as  a  subject,  I  am  not  myself  willing  to 
comply.  In  this  capacity,  my  conscience  tv!'s 
me,  that  unguarded  and  unattended  I  may  rely 
for  safety  on  your  affection,  and  that  I  have  :u^ 
thing  to  fear,  either  in  the  way  of  violence  or  in- 
sult. But,  if  there  should  be  a  danger  from  any 
secret  enemy,  (for  what  person  ever  pat-*  • 
tlirou^h  scenes  like  those,  in  which  I  have  act  il 
without  creatine  some  pri\'ate  enemies  ?)  it  is 
letter  to  die,  tiiau  to  purchase  security  by  or- 
sla\ing  my  countrj'.  If  the  event  shonlJ  be  lau.l, 
posterity  at  least  will  do  me  the  justice  to  owi:. 
that  so  far  from  seeking  a  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  blood  of  other  men,  I  have  frevly 
resigned  one  at  the  hazard  of  my  own.    Who 
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ever  wrongs  me,  will  have  the  immortal  ^ods  and 
you  for  their  enemies ;  they  will  ixrish,  as  the 
murderers  of  my  father  have  perished,  leavinji 
thfir  names  as  monuments  of  flivine  justice  and 
Avrath.  In  this,  every  one  has  had  his  just  re- 
tribution ;  my  father  is  placed  amon^  tlio  ircHlu, 
and  is  vested  with  eternal  glory;  his  murderers 
have  midergone  the  nunishment  due  to  their 
crimes. 

"All  men  are  bom  to  die;  but  he  who  dies, 
as  well  as  lives  with  honour,  in  some  measure 
disappoints  his  fate,  and  acquires  a  sjjecies  of 
iuiniortal  Ufe.  1  have  Uvcd,  as  I  trust,  with 
honour ;  the  other  and  less  arduous  part  of  my 
task,  I  hope  is  likewise  in  my  jwwer.  I  now, 
therefore,  restore  to  you  the  arms,  the  govern- 
nientjs,  the  revenue^  and  all  the  legal  powers  of 
the  common wealtli.  Be  not  dismayed  by  the 
greatness  of  the  object  on  the  one  hand,  nor  re- 
etivc  it  too  lightly  on  the  other.  My  counsel,  in 
wliat  relates  to  matters  of  moment,  sliall  be 
freely  given. 

"  Let  the  law  he  the  unalterable  rule  of  your 
conduct.  In  the  adniinistration  of  government, 
a  determinate  order,  tliough  attended  witli  some 
inconveniency.  is  preferahle  to  tiuctuatii)n  and 
freipient  chancre,  which,  aiminj;^  at  improvement, 
renders  the  condition  of  men  precarious  and  un- 
certain. 

"  in  private,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  public  life, 
comply  vNith  tlie  laws;  not  as  persons  who  aim 
at  impunity  merely,  but  as  ])ersons  who  aim  at 
tiie  rewards  which  are  due  to  merit. 

"Commit  the  provinces,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  to  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  do  not  envy 
each  other  the  emoluments  that  attend  the  pul)lic 
service?;  strive  not  for  profit  to  yourselves,  but  for 
fM'curity  and  prosiierity  to  the  commonwealth; 
rewartJ  the  faithful,  punish  the  guilty;  not  only 
consider  the  public  property  as  too  sacred  to  be 
invaded,  but  consider  even  your  private  ix>sses- 
sions  as  a  debt  which  you  owe  to  the  stite. 
JMinagc  well  what  is  your  own;  covet  not  what 
IxMongs  to  others ;  wrong  not  your  allies  or  8ul>- 
jects ;  do  not  mshly  jirovoke  any  power  to  hos- 
tility, nor  meanly  stand  in  fear  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  Iw  your  enemies.  Be  always  armed, 
but  not  against  each  other,  nor  against  those 
who  are  inchned  to  |>eace.  Supply  your  troo|)s 
resfularly  with  what  is  appointed  for  their  pay 
and  subsistence,  tluit  they  may  not  be  tempted 
to  supply  themselves  by  nivaJing  the  projx^rty 
of  their  fellow-citizens ;  keep  them  under  strict 
discipline,  that  they  may  respect  their  duty  as 
guanhans  of  the  public  peace,  and  not  become, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  force,  a  school  for 
violence  and  the  commission  of  crimes. 

"  Such  in  general  are  the  rules  of  your  con- 
duct, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
S articular  applications :  these  are  sufficiently  evi- 
ent  One  thing  only  I  will  mention,  l>cfore  I 
conclude.  If  you  conform  yourselves  to  these 
rules,  you  will  be  happy,  and  you  will  owe  thanks 
to  me,  for  having  placed  the  administration  in 
your  hands ;  but,  it  you  depart  from  them,  you 
will  make  me  to  repent  of  what  I  now  do,  and 
you  will  relapse  into  all  the  disorders  from  which 
I  have  80  happily  rescued  the  commonwealth." 

Such  is  tbe  purport  of  a  speech,  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Octavius,  m  announcing  his 
intention  to  resign  the  empire.  The  perform- 
ance  may  not  appear  wortny  of  the  person  to 


whom  it  is  ascribed,  and,  like  other  speeches 
recorded  in  ancient  historv,  may  have  been 
framed  by  the  historian.'  ^The  occasion,  how- 
ever, was  remarkable,  and  this  speech  having  been 
conmiitted  to  writing,  may  have  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  senate.  The  historian  may 
have  copied  it  from  thence ;  or,  if  disposed  to 
fabricate  a  speech,  could  not  in  this  case,  with- 
out detection,  substitute  any  fiction  for  what 
was  real.  The  composition  indeed  may  have 
suffered  in  the  first  translation,^  as  well  as  in 
this  extract  or  paraphrase  of  it ;  but  the  matter, 
though  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  conqueror  of  the  Roman  empire  on  a 
serious  occasion,  and  in  the  actual  exertion  of  all 
his  abilities,  yet  is  such  as  we  may  suppose  Oc- 
tavius to  have  employed  in  supporting  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  proposing  what  he  did  not  wish 
to  obtain. 

The  references  which,  in  ushering  in  this  pre- 
tended resignation,  are  made  to  the  disorders  of 
the  late  republic ;  the  arguments  which  are  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a  purpose  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  it,  and  the  ostentation 
of  great  merit  in  making  this  sacrifice,  are  well 
enough  suited  to  the  part  which  the  speaker  was 
actiii^Tj  and  to  the  solicitude  under  which  he 
spoke,  not  to  make  too  deei)  an  im])ression,  nor 
to  be  taken  at  his  won!.  The  barefaced  and  pal- 
pal)le  inijMjsturc  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did 
not  admit  of  the  di<:;nity  which  might  have  been 
ex|*rcled  in  so  hi'^ji  a  pl;ice ;  and,  if  the  history 
of  tiiis  pretended  resignation  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  united  testimony  of  many  writers,  and 
still  more  by  the  lasting  elTects  of  it,  in  the  forms 
and  in  the  state  of  the  em[)ire,  the  want  of  dig- 
nity in  other  parts  of  this  business,  as  well  as  m 
the  tenor  of  tnis  sj)eech,  might  create  a  doubt  of 
its  veracity ;  but  the  same  forms  of  resignation 
were  again  rej)eated,  and  great  festivals'  at  cer- 
tain iK^riiKls  were  held  on  tnis  account. 

As  socm  as  this  sf>eeeh  was  ended,  notwith- 
staniling  the  many  evils  wliich  had  been  recent- 
ly felt  under  the  republic,  it  is  probable,  that  if 
Octavius  had  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  making 
it,  his  pro|K>sal  to  restore  the  commonwealth 
would  have  been  received  with  joy.  Thero  were 
yet  many  who  revered  the  ancient  constitution, 
and  lamented  the  loss  of  their  own  political  con- 
sequence. Some,  who  would  have  neen  glad  to 
renew  the  competition  for  power  and  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  decided,  and  many 
who  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  so  much  conse- 
quence at  once  bestowed  on  the  order  of  senators 
to  which  they  themselves  had  been  unexpectedly 
raised ;  but  as  much  care  had  l^en  taken  in  the 
nomination  of  senators,  to  fill  this  assembly  with 
unambitious  men,  who  were  likely  to  prefer 
peace  to  every  other  object,  or  with  men  of  a  ser- 
vile cast,  who  would  follow  the  cry  when  raised 
to  confirm  the  emperor's  power,  it  is  probable, 
that  proijer  persons  were  prepared  to  lead  the 
way  m  the  })art  which  the  senate  was  to  take  on 
this  occasion. 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  indeed  was  sur- 
prised and  peri)lexed.  There  could  he  no  doubt, 
that  Octavius  wished  to  have  his  proposal  re- 
jected ;  but  it  would  have  been  an  ill  manner  of 
paying  court,  to  appear  to  have  penetrated  his 
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dengn.  It  wis  neooMiy  to  aflect  implicit  &ith 
in  toe  mnoeritT  of  his  [Nirpose,  at  the  Bame  time 
to  withstand  the  execodon  of  it  in  the  most  per- 
emptory manner.  This  gnmnd  being  pointed 
out  by  those  who  were  m  the  concert,  or  bv 
those  who  had  discernment  enough  to  perceive 
It,  waa  instantly  seized  by  the  whole  assembly.' 
They  beseeched  Octavius,  as  with  one  voice,  not 
to  abandon  the  conmaonwealth ;  observed,  that 
services,  still  greater  than  those  he  had  already 
performed,  were  yet  due  to  the  republic ;  that  the 
fear  of  his  intending  to  resign  the  government, 
had  already  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
cruel  anxiety;  that  he  alone  could  quiet  their  ap- 
prehensions, by  not  only  remaining  at  the  head 
of  the  empire,  but  by  accepting  the  government 
in  such  a  formal  manner,  as  would  give  them  as- 
surance of  his  continuing  to  hold  it* 

To  this  recjuest,  Octavius  was  inexorable;  bat 
he  was  prevailed  u|x>n  not  to  lay  the  whole  load 
of  administration  at  once  on  toe  aenate.  He 
was  willing  to  administer  some  part  of  the  go. 
▼emment  for  a  limited  time,  ana  to  retain  the 
command  of  the  army  for  ten  years ;  to  continue 
his  inspection  over  some  of  the  most  refractory 
provinces,  such  as  were  yet  unsettled,  such  as 
were  wild  and  uncultivated,  such  as  had  many 
inaccessible  retreats,  under  the  favour  of  which 
the  people  still  continued  unsubdued,  or  still  in 
condition  to  rebel.  He  agreed  to  take  charge  of 
such  provinces  on  the  frontier,  as,  being  contigu- 
ous to  warlike  and  hos^tlle  nei^rhbours,  were  ex- 
posed to  frequent  invasion;  but  such  as  were 
already  paciilc,  and  accustomed  to  civil  forms, 
such  as  were  reconciled  to  the  tribute  which  they 
paid,  he  insisted  that  the  senate,  as  the  more  easy 
and  profitable  part  of  the  government,  should 
take  under  their  own  administration;  and  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  relieve  him  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  his  burden,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  to  which  he  limited  his  acceptance  of 
the  military  command. 

By  this  imaginary  partition  of  the  empire,  the 
provmces  which  in  Africa  had  formed  the  states 
of  Carthage  and  Cyrene,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia :  in  Europe,  the  more  wealthy  and  [«- 
cific  parts  of  Spam,  the  islands  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Crete ;  with  the  different  districts  of 
Greece,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Dalmatia ;  and 
be}[ond  the  iBgean  sea,  the  rich  province  of 
Asia,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tuS)  were  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate. 

The  emperor  still  retained,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate charge,  the  more  warlike  districts  in 
Spain,  in  Gaul  and  in  Syria,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Egyp^  and  all  the  great  military  stations  and  re- 
sorts of  the  legions  on  the  Euphrates,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Rhine.*  Some  time  aflerwarda, 
under  pretence  o^  a  war  which  arose  in  Dalma- 
tia, he  accepted  of  this  province,  in  exchange  for 
the  island  ot  Cyprus,  anu  the  district  of  Nartonne. 

It  was  understood,  that  the  emperor  and  the 
soiate,  in  their  quality  of  partnen  in  the  sove- 
reignty, should  have  the  nomination  of  governora 
in  their  respective  provinces ;  that  those  named 
by  the  senate  should  be  civil  officere  merely,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  but  without  the  power  of 
the  sword  or  any  mUitaiy  rank,  and  they  were 


1  Zonar.  lib.  x.  e.  34.      9  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  c.  11. 
3  Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  liii.  e.  13.  Strabo,  Ub.  ztU.  Una. 


not  to  remain  in  oflioe  longer  than  one  ^eu;  that 
the  officers  to  be  named  \^  the  empeior  were  t  > 
have  militaiy  rank,  with  the  title  of  proprmior 
and  were  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  his  lieutrnanu. 
accountable  only  to  himselil  and  to  iiold  their  ooo 
missions  during  his  pleasure.* 

From  the  reformations  which  Octavius  now 
made  in  the  establishment  of  the  provinces,  a 
appeared  that  he  himself  clearly  underBtoud  t.":^ 
circumstances  by  which  those  members  of  tr^ 
empire  had  become  too  great  for  the  bead,  an-i 
by  which  the  dependencies  of  the  repablic  h.J 
become  the  means  of  its  ruin ;  that  he  kx'kf  d 
back  to  the  steps,  by  which  the  first  Csaar  arxi 
himself  had  ad>-anced  to  dominion,  and  wish^ni 
to  efface  the  track,  in  order  that  no  one  jmci-t 
follow  it,  or  employ  the  same  means  to  suppLmi 
himself!  which  JuUns  Cesar  had  emi^oyed  to 
subvert  the  republic. 

The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
hitherto  not  so  mnch  the  demesne  of  the  codj- 
monwealth,  as  the  property  of  private  citizens, 
by  whom  they  were  conveyed  nom  one  tu  an- 
other by  quick  succession.  As  they  were  recri^t^i 
in  trust  for  the  republic,  without  any  partirubr 
assignment  of  a  share  in  the  profits,*  great  |»n 
was  diverted  to  private  uses;  or  where  pvat 
sums  were  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  state,  iLvzv 
was  much  extorted  likewise  to  enrich  indivkiiui^s 
by  peculation  and  oppression. 

From  their  stations  abroad,  the  ofiicers  of  the 
republic  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  nrovinces 
to  purchase  iroiiortance  at  Rome.  If  tney  v»re 
frequently  changed,  the  empty  hand  was  often 
held  out  with  fresh  rapacity,  and  the  full  one 
brought  back  with  quicker  succession  to  corrupt 
the  city :  if  continued  too  long,  they  acquired  use 
force  of  great  monarchs,  got  possession  of  armies 
and  of  revenue,  and  had  sufficient  resources  ot 
men  and  money  to  enable  them  to  make  wmr  on 
the  state.  Marius  and  Sylla  showed  what  oouki 
be  done  with  armies  levied  from  the  opposite  ^- 
tions  in  the  city  of  Rome;  and  Julius  Cc«v 
showed  what  use  could  be  made  of  the  extensile 
territory!  entrusted  for  a  continued  term  of  years 
to  the  government  of  the  same  person.  The  re^ 
public  liad  often  tottered  under  the  eflect  of 
disorden  which  arose  in  the  capital,  but  fell  irrv- 
coverably  under  the  bk>wi  that  were  struck  from 
the  provinces. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  head  of  the  empire,  of 
whatever  description,  whether  a  commonwealth 
or  the  court  of  a  monarch,  could  not  be  safe  under 
this  distribution  of  power  and  trust.  Measures 
were  accordingly  now  taken  by  Octavius  to  re> 
form  the  establishment,  and  to  reduce  the  provin- 
cial officera  to  their  V'fojpBt  state  of  subordina- 
tion and  dependence.  The  duties  they  were  lo 
levy,  and  their  own  emoluments,  were  clearlv 
ascertained.  The  greater  provinces  were  divided, 
and  separate  officera  appointed  to  each  division. 


4  Dio.Ca88.  lib.  liii.cia 

5  The  provincial  officers  under  the  republic  had  no 
salary,  nor  public  appointments.  Thry  were  under- 
stood to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  {rovinoes  ;  and 
in  their  Jouruies  were  allowed  to  impress  horse*  and 
carriagos,  and  to  demand  every  supply  of  provisions 
and  forage  for  the  numerous  retinue  or  court  that 
usually  attend  them.  These  powers  being  abused,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  provincial  offloers  shouM  be 
supplied  by  contract;  but  the  leaders  of  fkciioa  at 
Boms  wenc/brth  to  the  provinees,  with  a  powar  that 
could  not  be  restrained  by  any  rules  whatever. 
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Neither  men  nor  money  were  to  be  levied  with- 
out authority  from  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
nor  waa  any  officer,  to  whom  a  sacceaaor  was 
appointed,  to  remain  in  his  command,  or  to  ab> 
sent  himself  from  Rome  above  three  months.' 
To  secure  the  observance  of  these  reguktions, 
and  to  accelerate  the  communication  from  every 
part  of  the  empire,  an  institution,  resembling  that 
of  the  modern  posts,  was  for  the  first  time  mtro- 
duoed  in  the  ancient  world  Couriers  were 
placed  at  convenient  stages,  with  onlers  to  for- 
ward from  one  to  the  other  the  public  despatches. 
It  was  afterwards  thought  more  effectual,  for  the 
purpose  of  intelligence,  to  transport  the  original 
messenger  to  Rome. 

In  this  establishment,  the  senate  and  the  em- 
peror, in  their  respective  ctvU  and  military  cha- 
racters, had  their  several  departments,  and  their 
revenue  apart;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  senate,  went  to  the  ^rarium  or 
public  treasury ;  what  was  collected  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  CiBsar,  went  to  his  own  ooflfers.  The 
latter  professed  being  no  mora  than  a  servant  of 
the  public,  appointed  for  a  limited  time ;  but,  in 
being  head  of  the  army,  he  secured  the  sove- 
reignty, and  meant  to  employ  the  senate  only  as 
an  aid  to  retain  the  army  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty.  In  his  proposal  to  divest  himself  of 
the  government,  then  was  sufficient  reason  to 
suspect  his  sincerity;  but  in  this  partial  and 
supposed  temporary  resumption  of  government, 
the  artifice  was  so  obviourf,  as  to  liecome  a  spe- 
cies of  insult  upon  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind. The  Romans,  nevertheless,  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion  had  learntxl  to  be  courtiers,  could 
affect  to  want  penetration  and  conceal  their 
sentiments. 

The  senate,  in  return  to  the  emperor's  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  the  government,  proceeded  to 
distinguish  his  person,  and  even  the  place  of  his 
residence,  by  many  honorary  decrees.  They 
took  into  their  senoos  consideration,  by  what 
title  he  should  for  the  future  be  known.  That 
of  king  had  always  been  odious^at  Rome;  that 
of  dictator  had  been  feared,  ever  since  the  san- 


ffuinary  exercise  of  its  powers  by  Sylla,  and  it 
had  been  formally  abolisned  by  bw,  soon  after 
the  demise  of  Juuus  Cssar.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mulus was  proposed,  and  thought  due  to  Octa- 
vius,  as  the  second  founder  of  Rome;  but  this 
name  h^  himself  rejected,  not  on  account  of  the 
ridicule  conveyed  in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  im- 
plication of  kingly  power.  The  title  of  Augustus 
was  in  the  end  accepted  by  him,  rather  as  ^an 
expression  of  personal  respect,  than  as  a  mark 
of  any  new  or  unprecedented  dignity  in  the 
commonwealth. 

While  the  senate  bestowed  on  their  empennr 
the  title  of  Augustus,  they  ordered  that  the  court 
of  his  palace  should  be  for  ever  hung  with  laurel, 
the  badge  of  victories  that  were  ever  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak, 
the  usual  distmction  of  those  who  had  saved  a 
fellow-citizen ;  in  token  that  the  Roman  people 
were  continually  preserved  bj[  his  acceptance  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  nis  admi- 
nistration. 

Octaviua  from  henceforward  came  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  some 
time  the  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  adu- 
kition  to  the  people,  and  was  now  probably  be- 
come the  object  of  that  fond  admiration,  with 
which  the  biuk  of  mankind  regard  those  who  are 
greatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  eftect  of 
this  sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalence  of 
it,  citizens  of  high  rank  devoted  themselves  to 
Augustus,  as  they,  were  told  that  the  ^ussal  de- 
votni  himself  to  ms  lord  in  some  of  the  barbarous 
cantons  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  They  took  an  oath 
to  interpose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers,  and 
if  he  must  die,  to  perish  with  him.  The  dying, 
under  pretence  or  bequeathing  some  legacy  to 
Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their  wills^ 
with  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  character. 
Many  appointed  him  sole  heir,  or,  together  with 
their  chiluren,  the  joint  heir  of  all  their  fortunes. 
Some,  on  their  deathbed,  bequeathed  partknilar 
sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  for  this  signal  bloHdng,  that  Augwthu  va$ 
sliU  living  when  they  expired. 


CHAPTER  IL 
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IN  what  degree  the  court  which  began  to  be 
paid  to  Augustus,  and  which  continura  during 
nis  reign,  proceeded  from  design  and  servility,  or 
respect  and  affection,  we  must  endeavour  to  col- 
lect from  a  farther  view  of  his  life,  and  must  sus- 
pend our  judgment  until  the  scene  of  his  trial  is 
passed.  At  the  late  formal  establishment  of  the 
monarehy  in  his  person,  he  was  in  the  thirty-fifth 

Sar  of  his  a^e,  aiid  had  still  the  aspect  of  youth, 
is  complexion  is  said  to  have  been  fiiir,  his  eyes 
bright,  and  his  features  regular  and  elegant  He 
was  well  made  in  his  person,  and  though  below 
the  middling  stature,  had  so  much  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tdl  man,  as,  except  when  compared 
with  some  person  who  overlooked  him,  to  appear 

6  DiOL  CsM.  lib.  UiL  c.  13. 


above  the  ordmaiy  size.  Two-and-twenty  years 
of  a  life  so  Httle  advanced,  he  had  passed  in  the 
midst  of  civil  wan^  and  in  the  contest  for  empire, 
which  was  begun  by  his  adoptive  fiithcr,  and 
maintained  by  himself.  During  seventeen  of 
those  yean  he  had  himself  been  a  leader  of  party, 
and  veered  in  his  professions  and  conduct  with 
every  turn  of  fortune ;  at  one  time  courting  the 
senate,  by  afifecting  the  zeal  of  a  citizen  in  behalf 
of  the  republic ;  at  another  time  courting  the 
veterans,  oy  affecting  concern  for  their  interests^ 
and  a  zeal  to  revenge  their  late  general's  death. 
He  opposed  himself  to  Antony,  or  joined  with 
him  as  suited  with  the  state  of  his  anaire ;  made 
or  broke  concerts  with  the  other  leaders  of  faction, 
made  and  unmade  treaties  of  marriage;  even  had 
intrigues  of  pleasure  with  women  to  fiirwaitl 
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■ome  political  design  ;>  and  at  an  ai^e  when  other 
young  men  have  scarcely  any  object  but  plea- 
•uie,  aacrificed  every  supposetl  private  or  public 
connexion,  and  every  fhend  ana  every  enemy  to 
his  ambition,  or  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  coo- 
■ideration  of  hia  own  conveniency. 

By  8Qch  means  as  these  CKctavius  became 
sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  age  of 
three-and-thiity  years,  the  same  age  at  which 
Alexander,  with  the  greatest  efforts  of  ability  and 
courage,  which  were  afterwards  marred  by  equal 
instances  of  intemperance  and  folly,  effe^ed  the 
conquest  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Much,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  accident  To  this  they  owe,  at  least,  great 
part  of  the  occasions  on  which  they  act ;  but  the 
uoe  of  the  occasion,  and  sometimes  the  prepara- 
tbn  of  it,  b  thmr  own ;  and  nothing  besides  the 
most  consunmiate  abilities  can,  through  a  great 
variety  of  scenes,  retain  the  uniform  appearance 
of  a  fortunate  Ufe.  It  is  true,  that  Octavius,  with 
the  name  of  Cssar,  was  become  convenient  or 
necessary  to  the  military  fiiction  which  he  found 
aheady  formed  in  the  empire;  that  his  youth, 
and  othei'  circumstances,  prevented  the  alarm 
which  might  have  led  his  enemies  to  take  more 
effisctual  and  eariier  measures  against  him.  But 
he  did  not  fail  to  improve  these  advantages;  af- 
fected, when  necessary,  to  be  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  army,  or  of  the  senate,  for  obtaining 
their  respective  purposes;  preserved  the  same 
discretion  in  every  state  or  his  fortunes;  and, 
with  the  same  address  with  which  he  Bup{>lanted 
every  rival  in  the  contest  for  power,  continuing 
to  avoid  every  offensive  appearance  in  the  model 
of  his  government,  he  stiU  retained  the  forms  of 
the  commonwealth;  and,  besides  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, did  not  introduce  any  new  appellation  of 
dignity  or  of  office.^ 

Every  possible  power  under  the  republic  had 
been  implied  in  the  titles  of  consul,  censor,  augun 
pontifll  and  tribune  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  could,  even  under  that  form  of  government, 
have  been  united  in  the  same  person,  as  that  of 
augur  and  pontifi)  with  the  office  either  of  consul 
or  censor;  and  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  the 
accumulation  of  such  dignities  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  person,  probably  because  it  was  deemed 
sufficiently  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  of  them 
apart  To  constitute  a  despotic  power,  there- 
fore, provided  that  these  titles  could  be  united  in 
the  same  person,  it  was  not  necessary  to  intro- 
duce any  new  forms  of  office,  nor  even  to  assume 
the  name  of  dictator.  It  was  more  effectual  to 
unite  the  prerogatives  of  separate  stations  in  the 
person  of  one  man,  or  to  bestow  them  on  persons, 
who  would  be  content  to  employ  them  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  master:  and  this  method  accord- 
ingly bein£  suited  to  the  wary  policy  and  affected 
modesty  of  Octavius,  could  not  escape  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  modeL 

1  Sueton.  in  Octav.  c  69. 

3  TlM  title  of  Priitcept  had  been  usually  given  to  the 
petson  whoae  nams  was  flrat  in  the  rolla  of  the  se- 
nate, and  Aufnifitiu  assumed  it  in  no  other  sense  than 
this ;  that  of  ImpeTator  had  been  given  to  every  suc- 
cessful leader  of  an  army,  and  in  its  application  to 
Octavias,  implied  no  pre-eminence  above  what  other 
leaders  had  formerly  unjoved.  These  titles,  indeed,  by 
being  ft-om  henceforward  appropriated  to  the  sove- 
reipn,  acquired,  by  decrees,  tlieir  signiflcanoe  in  the 
original  language;  and  in  our  translation  of  them 
into  Prince  and  Kmperor^  are  applied  only  to  royal 
I^ersons,  and  the  soveraigns  of  extensive  dominion. 


In  the  character  of  consul,  the  new  cui|iein» 
presided  in  the  senate,  and  was  first  executive 
magistrate  in  the  city.  In  the  character  of  tri- 
bune he  could  not  only  suspend  all  piooeedii^gi^ 
whether  of  administiation,  of  puUic  eooncil,  or 
of  justice;  but  likewise  could  punish  with  in- 
stant death  any  breach  of  the  peaces,  or  amy 
attempt  that  was  made  on  his  .own  penon.  In 
the  capacity  of  censor,  which  was  now  compre- 
hended in  the  office  of  consul,  he  was  the  Ibon- 
tain  of  honour,  oould  pry  into  every  atiaen's 
private  lifo,  and  could  promote  or  degrade,  at 
pleasure,  every  penon  who  had  courtM  hiB  &- 
vour,  or  incurred  his  disKke.  In  the  capacity  of 
aujpr  and  pontiff  he  could  overrule  the  saper- 
stition  of  the  times ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  the  capa- 
city of  imperator,  or  head  of  the  army,  he  h^d, 
at  his  disposal,  all  the  forces  of  the  empire^  both 
by  sea  and  by  land.  The  republic,  at  the  sune 
time^  retained  most  of  its  forms.  There  were 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  asaembiiea  of  the 

nle ;  there  were  laws  enacted,  and  electioDa 
i ;  affiiira  proceeded  as  usual  in  the  name  of 
the  consul,  the  censor,  the  augur,  and  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  only  change  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  that  which  the  emperor  endeavoored 
to  disguise,  was,  that  he  himsdf  acted  in  all  these 
capaaties,  and  dictated  every  resolution  in  the 
senate,  and  pcnnted  out  every  candidate  who  was 
to  succeed  in  the  pretended  elections. 

In  these  appearances  of  republican  govern- 
ment, however,  which  were  preserved  by  Octa- 
vius, we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  there  wns  any 
unage  of  that  mixed  constitution,  which  smhsiBts 
with  so  much  advantage  in  some  of  the  kingdoms 
of  modem  Europe.  The  Roman  senate,  under 
the  emperors,  was  no  more  than  a  species  of  privy 
council,  of  which  the  memben  were  named  or 
dispkiced  by  the  prinoe ;  and  which,  under  some 
specious  appearances  of  freedom  in  their  speech, 
were  actually  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will 

The  oomitia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  had 
still  less  of  thenr  original  dignity  or  power.  We 
have  had  ocCaabn  to  obaerve,  that  even  mxler 
the  republic,  when  the  number  of  dtiaensi  fit  to 
array  m  the  field  of  Mars^  amounted  to  no  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  men;  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  adequate  number  could  be 
assembled  for  any  purpose  of  legislation  or  elec- 
tion. In  the  present  times,  when  the  musters 
extended  to  four  millions,  and  the  Roman  citi- 
zens were  dispersed  over  the  whole  empire^  the 
assembly  of  any  proportionable  number  was  still 
more  impracticable.  No  precautions  had  ever 
been  taken,  even  under  the  republic,  to  prevent  the 
great  irregularities  to  which  the  aasemblies  of  the 
people  were  exposed,  nor  was  it  e?er  ascertained 
what  numbers  were  necessary  to  constitute  a  le- 
gal assembly.  In  consequence  of  this  delect.  In 
the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  anv  tumultwr 
meeting,  however  thinW  or  partially  assemble^ 
took  the  sacred  name  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
gave  officers  to  the  state,  or  laws  to  the  oominon- 
wealth.  Every  Action  which,  by  violence  or 
surprise,  could  sebse  the  pkce  of  the  assembly,  so 
as  to  exclude  their  opponents,  were  masten  of 
the  elections,  or  sovereigns  of  the  state. 

Ailer  Julius  Ciesar  had  taken  poasesaian  of 
the  city,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  commanding  the 
elections,  or  the  resolutions  of  the  people;  he 
even  planned  the  succession  that  waa  to  take 
place  m  his  absence ;  and,  being  to  aet  out  fi>r 
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Asia,  he  named  the  oflloen  of  state  for  five  years. 
The  tridmvirs,  in  like  circumstances,  fixed  the 
■Qcoeasion  for  diflferent  periods  of  an  equal  and 
rreater  length ;  and  it  was  now  understood,  that 
me  officers  of  state,  though  under  the  show  of 
popuhr  election,  were  actually  filled  up  by  the 
emperor. 

The  apparent  respect  which,  under  the  ipen- 
sent  estabushment,  was  paid  to  civil  forms  im- 
plied no  abatement  of  the  military  power.  On 
the  contrary,  instead  of  weakening,  it  served  to 
support,  as  usual,  the  authority  of  that  govern- 
ment, under  which  these  forms  were  oMerved. 
By  flattering  the  people  with  an  idea  that  their 
political  consequence  was  still  entire,  this  sem- 
blance of  the  ancient  republic  reconciled  them  to 
the  state  of  deffradarion  into  which  thev  were 
fidlen.  It  vested  the  emperor  himself  witn  a  spe- 
cies of  civil  character,  and  with  a  political  consi- 
deration which  he  could  employ  m  support  of 
his  military  power,  and  which,  in  some  measure, 
secured  hun  against  the  caprice  of  troops,  who 
might  think  themselves  entitled  to  subvert  what 
they  alone  had  establuhed.  It  enabled  him  to 
treat  their  mutinies  as  acts  of  treason,  and  as 
crimes  of  state.  He  was  no  longer  obti^d  to 
court  their  &vour,  or  to  alfect  condescension,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  obedience.  He  accordingly, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  votes  of  the  senate, 
changed  the  style  of  his  address  to  the  legions, 
called  them  MUUeSy  not  CommilUones;  sokHers^ 
noltfellow-soldienf  as  formerly. 

This  was  probably  the  whole  amount  of  the 
poUtioed  establishment  now  made  by  Octavius, 
and  which  he  meant  to  employ  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  ingraft  his  military  power.  The  senate 
and  assemblies  of  the  people  were  retained  only 
in  name,  and  were  &r  from  having  the  energy 
of  collateral  memben  in  the  government,  such 
as  could  check  or  control  the  perpetual  executive, 
which  was  now  established  in  the  empire :  but 
we  shall  nevertheless  be  disappointed,  if,  upon  a 
supposition  of  absolute  power  in  the  emperor,  we 
expect,  in  his  court,  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  royal  estate. 

Octavius  still  lived  in  the  house  of  Horten* 
sius,  a  Roman  senator,  which  he  occupied  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it,  either  in  point  of 
dimension  or  ornament  The  equipeee,  retinue, 
or  accommodation  of  the  imperial  fiunily  was  not 
composed  for  show  and  maij|nificence^  as  in  mo- 
naronies  long  established.  Such  an  attempt  in 
the  eyes  of  a  decayed  republic  might  have  had 
an  improper  efiect,  might  nave  moved  envy,  and 
not  procured  respect.*  The  emperor  indeed  was 
attended  with  an  armed  guard ;  but  this  was  in- 
tended for  safety,  and  not  for  parade.  He  pre- 
served, in  his  own  person,  the  exterior  appear- 
ances of  a  citizen,  was  accosted  by  the  simple 
name  of  Caesar,  took  his  place  in  the  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  in  the  public  assembly,  in  the  bench 
of  judges.  At  funerals  he  pronounced  the  ora- 
tion that  was  delivered  in  honour  of  the  dead ; 
and  even  at  the  bar  appeared  in  behalf  of  his 
clients.^  The  females  of  his  house  preserved  the 
virtue  of  notable  house-wives^  and  fabricated. 


3  We  may  read  in  the  Journal  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Horace,  in  company  with  Meoenaa,  that  roach  reti- 
nae, or  eqaipa^e,  did  not  accompany  great  power  aa 
they  do  in  modern  timer    Vid.  Sat.  lib.  i.  fat.  5. 

4  Dio  Cats.  lib.  Iv.  c  4. 


with  their  own  hands,  the  stnflb  which  he  wore 
in  his  dress. 

In  respect  to  manners,  and  appearance  of  states 
the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  not  raised 
above  the  condition  of  citizens ;  but  he  had  full 
compensation  in  the  extent  and  arbitrary  efiects 
of  his  power.  While  he  retained  the  appear- 
ances of  an  equal,  he  took  care  to  be  master ;  and, 
with  no  higher  pretensions  than  those  of  a  citi- 
zen, was  more  than  a  king.  While  he  sufiered 
the  senate  and  people  to  retam  the  ancient  names 
and  titles  of  sovereignty,  he  withheld  from  them 
the  substance  of  anv  privilege  whatever.  He 
personated  the  simple  senator  and  the  citizen 
vrith  all  the  terron  of  military  power  in  his  hands, 
and  preserved  the  force  of  a  tyrant,  because  he 
coula  not  assume  the  precedence  and  authority 
of  a  legal  monarch. 

If  in  this  account  of  the  sovereign's  person  and 
state  our  expectations  of  grandeur  are  not  ful- 
filled, his  dominions  will  surpass  the  highest  and 
most  enlarged  conception  we  can  form  of  their 
greatness.  The  Roman  empire  contained  within 
itself,  and  in  a  very  entire  and  populous  condi- 
tion, what  had  been  the  seat  or  temtory  of  many 
famous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  or  what 
has  fiince,  in  modem  times,  upon  the  revival  of 
nations,  furnished  their  possesaons  to  no  less 
considerable  states  and  great  monarchies.  As  it 
had  swallowed  up  the  states  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
Macedonia,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
Carthage,  Numidia,  Spain,  and  Gaul  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  so  there  have  sprung 
from  its  ruins  many  states  now  formed  within 
the  Alps,  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  with  all  the  (fivisions  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  These  are 
its  fragments,  or  shreds  of  the  vast  territory  of 
which  It  was  composed. 

This  empire  seemed  to  comprehend,  within 
itself,  all  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  earth ; 
at  least,  those  parts  on  which  the  human  species, 
whether  by  the  effects  of  climate,  or  the  qualities 
oi  the  nee,  have,  in  respect  to  ingenuity  and 
courage^  possessed  a  distinguished  superiority. 
It  extended  to  a  variety  of  climates,  and  con- 
tained lands  diversified  in  respect  to  situation  and 
soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art,  so  as  to  render  its  diflferent  divisions  mutually 
useful  and  subservient  to  each  other.  The  com- 
munication between  these  parts,  though  remote, 
vras  easy,  and  by^  a  sea  which,  with  Uie  species 
of  shippnig  then  in  usCi^and  with  the  measure  of 
skill  wnich  the  mariner  then  possessed,  could  be 
easily  navigated. 

The  Mediterranean  being  received  into  the 
bosom  of  this  empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a  greater 
extent  of  coast,  and  to  the  inland  parts  an  easier 
access  to  navigation,  than  could  be  obtained  by 
any  different  <nstribution  of  its  land  and  water. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  coasts 
of  the  Roman  empire,  without  measuring  mi« 
nutely  round  the  indentures  of  creeks  and  pro- 
montories, and  even  without  including  the  outline 
of  some  considerable  as  well  as  many  smaller 
islands^  may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand 
miles ;  an  extent  which,  if  stretched  into  a  singly 
line,  would  exceed  half  the  circumference  of  the 
earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the  empire 
was  furnished  with  numerous  seaports,  and  the 
frequent  openings  of  gulphs  and  navigable  riven ; 
CO  that,  notwithsUuijSng  the  great  extent  of  0% 
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territorj,  the  distance  of  any  inland  place,  the 
tDOflt  remote  from  the  sea,  does  not  appear  to  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  miles. 

In  forming  this  mighty  dominion,  the  republic 
had  united,  under  its  territories,  all  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  industry  then  known  in  the  western 
world,  had  come  into  possession  of  all  the  sea- 
ports the  most  &mous  for  shipping,  and  for  the 
leddence  of  merchants,  who  iiad  conducted  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Its  subjects  were 
possessed  of  all  the  profitable  arts,  and  having  all 
the  means  and  instruments  of  trade,  might  be 
expected  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  conunerce.  But, 
in  making  these  acquisitions,  the  capital  of  the 
empire  had  been  a  place  of  arms,  and  a  mere 
nuTsenr  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  more  occupied 
with  the  ideas  of  spoil  and  farther  conquest,  tiian 
with  the  attentions  necessary  to  promote  the  in- 
dustry or  the  prosfwrity  of  the  nations  subjected 
to  its  power.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans, 
in  reducing  so  many  separate  nations  to  the  con- 
dition of  provinces,  greatly  impaired  the  sources 
of  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  suppressed 
the  pretensions  to  independence  and  national 
freeoom. 

It  might  be  hoped,  that  the  peace  now  given 
to  the  empire,  and  the  protection  which  every 
province  was  to  receive  against  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  subordinate  oppressors,  would  revive 
the  pursuit  of  lucrative  arts,  and  encourage  the 
Roman  traders  to  settle  where  the  natives  were 
not  in  capacity  to  pursue  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  But  even  these  circumstances,  without 
the  aid  of  a  happier  government  than  that  which 
was  now  established,  were  not  sufficient  to  repair 
the  damage  formerly  sustained  by  the  provinces 
yi  thdr  reduction  and  subsec^uent  oppression. 
So  that  although  Carthage,  with  all  its  depen- 
dencies, ^ypt,  Syria,  t^e  Lesser  Asia,  and 
Greece,  with  all  the  trading  establishments  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  were  uniteid  under  one  head, 
we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  the  wealth  of  the  em- 
pire aver  equalled  the  sum  of  what  might  have 
been  raised  from  the  separate  and  independent 
states  of  which  it  was  compoBed. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Rome  was  limited, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  supply  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  conveyance  of  what  the  provinces  yielded  to 
the  treasury  of  the  empire.  Both  these  objects 
were  entrusted  to  mercantile  companies,  who 
&rmed  the  revenue,  and  who  made  commerce 
subservient  to  the  business  of  their  own  remit- 
tances and  exclusive  trade. 

It  were,  no  doubt,  matter  of  curiosity  to  know 
the  whole  amount  of  a  revenue  collected  from  so 
rich  and  so  extensive  a  territory;  but  we  are 
deprived  of  this  satis&ction  by  the  silence  of 
historians,  or  by  the  loss  of  records  in  which  this 
subject  was  stated.  Vespasian  was  heard  to  say, 
Tfaiat  a  sum,  supposed  equal  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millbns  sterling,  was  required 
annually  to  support  the  imperial  establishment.^ 
This  emperor^  however,  being  rapacious  or 
severe  in  his  exactions,  might  be  supposed  to 
exaggerate  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  but  as 
this  sum  is  beyond  the  bounds  oi*  credibility,  and 
must  lead  us  to  suspeet  a  mistake  in  the  num- 
bers, it  will  not  enable  us  to  form  any  probable 
conjecture  of  the  truth. 

Under  the  republic,  both  the  treasury  of  the 


1  Saeton.  in  Vespas.  c.  10. 


states  and  the  fortunes  of  inffi^uah,  were  vap- 
plied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  spoils  of  van- 
quished enemies,  brought  to  the  capital  with 
great  ostentation  by  every  victorious  genonai,  To 
this  source  of  revenue  we  may  join  the  presents 
that  were  made  by  foreign  princes  sna  states 
together  with  the  military  contributions  that 
were  exacted  from  the  provinces. 

Julius  Cesar  brought,  at  once,  into  the  trea- 
sury, sixty-five  thousand  talents,  or  above  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  As  the  lustre  of  a 
triumph  depended  very  much  on  the  aoms  that 
were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  in  the 
capitol,  Roman  officen  were  more  fiuthfiii  stew- 
ards of  the  plunder  taken  from  their  enemies, 
than  they  were  probably  of  any  other  piiUic 
trust 

It  had  been,  for  some  time,  the  practice  of  tbe 
Romans  to  lav  every  burden  on  the  oonqoerad 
provinces,  ana  to  exempt  themselves.  This 
policy  is  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
the  spoils  of  which  kingdom  being  joined  to  their 
former  acquisitions,  put  them  m  condition  to 
effectuate  tliis  exemption.  It  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  The  practice  of  taxing  citt«ns 
was  resumed  in  time  of  the  civil  wars^  and  the 
privilege,  or  rather  the  mere  desi^ation  of  Ro- 
mans, being  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  the  empire^  all  the  burdens  that  were 
borne  by  any  subjects  were,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  home  into  Italy,  and  all  the  former  dis- 
tinctions gradually  removed. 

Under  the  establishment  now  made  by  Ao- 
gustus,  conquests  were  discontinued,  or  became 
Teas  frequent ;  and  the  returns  made  to  the  trea- 
sury, from  the  spoil  of  enemies,  &iled  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  avidity  of  receiving  presents^  tiie 
worst  form  under  which  extortion  can  be  exer- 
cised was  still  indulged,  and,  as  in  every  other 
despotical  government,  became  a  oonaiderafale 
emnne  of  oppressbn.^ 

The  republic,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ktter 
{wriods  of  her  conquests,  entered  on  the  posses 
sbn  of  territories  without  an^  capitulatioii,  ami 
considered  not  only  the  sovereign^,  but  the  pro- 
perty likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhafaitanta^ 
as  devolving  upon  themselves.  They,  in  some 
instances  seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  the  vanquished,  and  set  both  to  sale. 
They  leased  the  lands  at  considerable  quit-rent^ 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  exacted,  under  the  appeDatXHi  of 
tithes,  or  fifths  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce.  By  diversifying  the  tax, 
the  burden  was  made  to  fall  upon  difierent  aub- 

^'ects,  or  was  exacted  from  difierent  persons,  and 
y  these  means  the  whole  amount  was  less  easily 
computed,  or  less  sensibly  felt  The  Romans^ 
in  continuing  the  taxes  which  they  found  already 
established  in  the  countries  they  had  conoueied^ 
or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as  suited  their 
own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples  of 
every  species  almost  that  is  known  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  They  levied  customs  at  sea-port^ 
excises  on  many  articles  of  consumption,  and  a 
considerable  capitation  or  poll-tax,  in  which  they 

3  There  being  no  rule  by  which  to  limit  the  extent 
of  a  pretent,  the  penon  who  receivea  it,  allowing  the 
giver  to  proceed  aa  flir  as  hia  OBeana,  or  his  desire  to 
pay  court  will  carry  him.  still  resents  any  imaainary 
defect,  and  employs  terror  and  fbroe  to  extort  wmt  ha 
affocts  to  receive  as  a  gift. 
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oaide  no  distinction  of  nnk  or  fortune.  These 
■modes  of  taxation,  already  known  under  the  re- 
public, and  various  in  different  provinces,  now 
^oegan  to  be  regulated  upon  the  maxims  of  a 
f^eneral  policy,  extending  over  the  whole  empire. 

Some  of  the  burdens  laid  by  Octaviua,  as  that 
which  was  imposed  on  the  value  of  goods  ex- 
posed to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  army  as  a  fund  for  the  dischar^ 
of  their  pay,  or  an  inunediate  supply  for  their 
subsistence  or  clothing ;  and  by  this  soit  of  im- 
propriation were  unalterably  fixed.  The  country, 
where  any  troops  were  quartered,  was  charged, 
for  their  use,  with  supphes  of  straw,  forage,  car- 
Ttsges,  corn,  bread,  provisions,  and  even  clothing. 

From  such  particulars,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  mode  and  tendency  of  Roman 
taxation,  although  we  have  no  certain  accounts, 
or  even  probabfe  conjecture,  of  the  amount  of 
the  whole.  Under  the  present  or  preceding 
state  of  the  Roman  government,  there  was  no 
]>rinciple  operating  in  behalf  of  the  subject,  be- 
sides the  spontaneous  humanity  or  justice  of 
those  who  exercised  the  sovereignty ;  and  as  the 
provinces  under  the  republic  nad  been  ill-pro- 
tected against  the  rapacity  of  proconsuls  and 
propretors,  they  were  now  considered,  together 
witn  the  republic  itself,  as  the  property  of  a 
master;  and  the  examples  of  taxation  that  were 
i»et  by  either,  may  instruct  a  sovereign  how  to 
profit  by  the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  rather  than 
admonish  a  free  people  how  to  constitute  a 
revenue  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  them- 
selves, or  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  sources 
of  wealth. 

The  situation  of  Italy,  and  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  made 
navigation  fomiliar  to  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  republic.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  force,  in  many  of  their  wars,  consisted  in 
shipping.  The  battle  of  Actium,  which  decided 
the  fste  of  the  empire,  was  fought  at  sea ;  and 
although  the  Romans,  at  this  date,  had  subdued 
«very  nation  within  reach  of  their  seas,  and  had 
no  enemy  to  fear  on  that  element ;  yet  the  trans- 
port of  armies,  the  safety^  of  their  navigation, 
and  the  suppression  of  piracies,  by  which  the 
aupply  of  com,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  public 
revenue  from  the  provinces,  were  often  inter- 
jupted,  made  a  naval  force,  and  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  guard  ships,  necessary  to  tne  peace  and 
government  of  the  empire. 

Three  capital  fleets  were  accordingly  stationed 
hy  Augustus  for  the  security  of  the  coasts,  one  at 
Kavenna,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Hadriatic 
Gulph ;  one  at  Forum  Julii,  on  the  opposite  side 
«f  tne  peninsula ;  and  a  third  at  Misenum,  the 
principal  promontory  or  head-land  of  Campania, 
besides  taese;  there  were  numbers  of  armed 
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destined  to  ply  in  all  the  gulphs  and 
naviffable  rivers  througnout  the  empire. 

Tne  ordinary  military  establishment  consisted 
of  about  five-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry 
and  city  and  provincial  troops.  The  whole^ 
reckoning  each  legion,  with  its  attendants  and 
officers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  this  army  was  distributed,  the 
following  particulara  only  are  mentioned :  on  the 
Rhine,  there  were  stationed  eight  legions ;  on 
the  Danube,  two;  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria, 
four;  in  Spain,  three;  in  Africa,  in  Eg^t,  in 
Mysia,  and  Dalmatia,  each  two  legions ;  in  the 
city  were  nine,  or,  acconling  to  cShers,  ten  co- 
horts, in  the  capacity  of  guarda^  or  pnetorian 
bands,  to  attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and, 
together  with  these,  three  cohorts  of  a  thousand 
men  each,  intended  as  a  city  watch,  to  be  employed 
in  preserving  the  peace,  in  extin^ishing  fires, 
ana  in  suppressing  any  other  occasional  diwrder.' 

For  the  farther  security  of  the  empire,  consi- 
derable territories  on  the  frontier,  which  might 
have  been  easily  occupied  by  the  Roman  srin& 
were  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  possesion  or 
allies,  dependant  princes,  or  free  cities  and  repub- 
lican states,  who,  owing  their  safety  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  power,  formed  a  kind  oi 
barrier  aflainst  its  enemies,  were  vigilant  to  ob- 
serve, and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of 
invasion,  and  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  Roman  armies,  and  to  support  them  with 
stores  and  provisbns  as  oft  as  tney  had  occasion 
to  act  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  republic  had 
ever  cultivated  such  alliances  with  powera  that 
were  contiguous  to  the  place  of  their  operations ; 
and  fircquently,  after  having  made  the  defence 
of  their  ally  the  pretence  5[  a  war,  and  after 
having  availed  themselves  of  his  assistance,  they, 
upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  joined 
the  ally  himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  had 
assisted  them  to  make.  This  same  policj  which 
had  been  useful  in  acquiring  the  dominion  of  so 
mat  an  empira  was  still  employed  for  its  safety. 
In  purauance  oi  this  policy,  the  kings  of  Mauri- 
tama,  of  the  Bosphorus,  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater 
Armenia,  of  Cappadocia,  Commagne,  Gblatia, 
and  Pamphilia,  with  Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  and 
Judsa,  together  with  the  republican  states  of 
Rhodes,  Cyrene,  Pisidisj  and  JLycia,  acted  under 
the  denommation  of  albes,  as  advanced  parties 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  support,  were 
ready  to  withstand  eveiy  enemy  by  whom  their 
own  peace,  or  that  of  tlie  Romans,  was  likely  to 
be  disturbed. 


3  Tacitus,  lib.  L 
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CHAPTER  III. 


7^  Pamdty  and  Court  of  Augustus — Bis  pretended  Resignaiion  of  the  Empire 
exercise  of  his  Power  becomes  less  disguised — Death  of  Agripp(u 


IN  the  Roman  empire,  thus  mibjected  to  a 
monarch,  though  planted  with  races  of  men  the 
most  &iiied  for  activity  and  vigour,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  materiak  of  histoiy  became 
less  frequent  and  less  interesting  than  they  had 
been  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  while  confined 
to  much  narrower  bounds.  Under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  person,  all  the  interesting  exertbns 
of  the  national,  the  political,  and  the  military 
spirit  over  great  parts  of  the  earth,  were  sup- 
pressed. Even  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  so 
lately  agitated  with  every  difference  of  opinion 
or  intenering  of  interests,  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment itself  were  become  silent  and  secret. 
Matters  of  public  concern,  considered  as  the 
affairs  of  an  individual,  were  adjusted  to  his  con- 
venience, and  directed  by  his  passions,  or  by 
those  01  his  fiunily,  relations,  or  domestics.  The 
list  of  such  persons  accordingly,  with  their  cha- 
racters, disposition^  and  fortune^  make  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
mifhty  empire. 

Augustus  still  continued  to  empby  Msoenas 
and  Agrippa  as  the  chief  instruments  of  hia 
government  To  their  abilities  and  conduct,  in 
U&eir  respective  departments,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owed  the  prosperous  state  of  his  stairs.  He 
likewise  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  Livia, 
whose  separation  from  her  former  husband  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Together  with  the 
mother,  he  received  into  his  fiiouly  her  two  sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Of  these  Tiberius,  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  was  now 
about  twelve  years  old ;  Drusus,  ot  whom  she 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Octavius,  and  whom  she  brought  forth  about 
three  months  afterwards,  was  now  about  seven 
years  old. 

The  emperor  having  no  children  by  Livia,  had 
offspring  only  a  daughter,  fiimous  by  the  name 
of  Julu,  bom  to  him  by  Scribonia,  the  relation  of 
Seztus  Pompeius,  with  whom  he  had  contracted 
a  marriage  of  political  conveniency,  and  of  short 
duration.  Next  to  this  daughter,  in  point  of 
consanguinity,  were  his  sister  Octavia,  the  widow, 
first  of  Marcellus,  and  aiVerwards  of  Antony, 
with  her  children  by  both  her  husbands.  Among 
these  were,  by  her  first  husband,  Maroella,  mar- 
ried to  Agrippa,  and  the  young  Marcellus,'  who 
being  married  to  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia, 
was  kmked  upon  as  the  undoubted  representative 
oi  the  Octavun  and  Julian  fiunilies,  And  heir  to 
the  fortunes  of  Cesar. 

Such  then  are  the  peraons  to  whom  many  parts 
in  the  immediate  seauel  of  this  narration  will 
principally  refer;  and  such  are  the  outset  and 
first  considerable  tines  of  a  very  long  reign,  of 
which  the  materials  will  not  furmsh,  nor  the 


1  In  relation  to  this  young  man,  Vitfil.in  flattering 
Aufttsius,  has  eooiposed  so  many  beautiflil  lines  in 
lie  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid. 

Si  qua  fau  aspera  rampaa, 

Ttt  MaroeUus  eris,  ftc 


professed  intentbn  of  this  history  leqime,  m  ki^ 
or  minute  detail 

The  estabUshment  now  made  by  Au^stna  has 
nearly  completed  the  revolution  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  ^ve  an  account  The  despotism, 
though  exercised  under  the  name  of  republic, 
and  m  the  form  of  a  temporary  and  legal  insti- 
tution, being  in  reality  absolute,  and  without 
any  qualification  of  mixed  government,  it  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  same  powers  would  be 
continued  after  the  period  for  which  they  were 
now  granted  should  expire,  and  that  the  empire, 
for  the  future,  must  for  ever  submit  to  the  head 
of  the  arm]^ :  but  in  what  form  of  socoeaBioo,  or 
with  what  immediate  effect  on  the  character  and 
condition  of  thoee  who  were  subject  to  it,  re- 
mains to  be  collected  from  the  seauel  of  this  and 
a  few  of  the  following  reigns.  Military  govern- 
ment is  almost  a  necessary  result  of  the  aouse  of 
liberty,  or,  in  certain  extremities  of  this  evil,  ai>- 
pean  to  be  the  sole  remedy  that  can  be  appbeo^' 
But,  in  order  to  know  with  how  much  care  the 
evil  itself  ought  to  be  avoided,  we  mual  attend 
likewise  to  the  full  efifects  of  the  cure. 

It  appears  from  the  particulars  which  have 
been  stated,  relating  to  the  first  uses  which  Oc- 
tavius made  of  his  power,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
caught  in  the  snare  into  which  many  othrra 
have  fiiUen  in  consequence  of  great  auooesa^  In 
his  prosperity  he  stul  retained  his  vigilanor,  his 
caution,  and  his  industry,  and  relied  upon  these 
alone  for  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  gained. 
Though  now  secure  by  the  pretended  forms  of  a 
legal  establishment^  he  continued  attentive  to 
what  was  passing  m  every  part  of  the  empire, 
frequently  withdrew  from  the  seats  of  adulation 
and  pleasure  in  the  city  of  Rome  to  visit  the 
provinces ;  and,  without  any  view  to  conquest, 
or  purpose  of  ostentation  whatever,  gave  lus  pve- 
senoe  where  any  afifairs  of  moment  were  in  de- 
pendence, merely  to  extend  the  effects  of  his 
government,  and  to  realize  the  dominion  he  had 
planned. 

The  peace  which  immediately  followed  the 
victories  obtained  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  and  in 
E^pt,  was  the  cireumstance  on  which  Augus- 
tus diiefly  reUed  for  the  recommendation  of  his 
government,  and  he  seems,  from  inclinaticm  as 
well  as  poUcy,  to  have  early  entertained  a  maxim 
favourable  to  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and 
which  he  aflerwards  openly  inculcated,  That  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  should  not  be  extended. 
He  himself  had  made  some  acquisitions  in  Dal- 
matia  and  in  Panonia.  But  his  object  in  making 
war  in  those  countries,  had  been,  rather  to  ex- 
ercise and  prepare  his  army  for  the  contest  be 
expected  with  Antony,  than  for  any  purpose  of 
extending  his  conquests ;  and  he  reduced  Elgypt 
to  a  province,  merely  to  extirpate  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  rival's  party,  and  to  prevent  &rther 
molestation  from  tuit  rich  and  powerful  king- 


9  Non  aliud  diseordantis  patria  : 
qaam  at  ah  uno  regeretor.   Tad|.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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dom.  In  his  fint  plan  of  operationa  communi- 
cated to  the  senate,  he  expressed  his  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  the  present  extent  of  the  empire; 
bat  it  was  necessaiy  to  secure  the  frontier  from 
invasions,  and  to  ascertain,  though  not  to  extend, 
its  bounds.  Soon  afler  his  new  model  of  go- 
vernment waa  established,  he  took  measures  ac- 
cordingly to  repress  the  disorder  which  subsisted 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  and  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience some  cantons  on  which  the  state  had 
alr^y  a  claim  of  sovereignty,  though  not  fully 
acknowledged.  He  proceed  to  punish  others, 
who,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  had 
taken  advantage  of  tne  general  distraction  of  the 
empire  to  resume  their  independency,  or  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  settlements.  He  had  exam- 
plea  of  both  sorts  to  contend  with  in  different 
parts ;  in  Thrace,  on  the  Rhine,  and  among  the 
Alns,  but  chiefly  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  provinces  that  became  subject  to 
Rome,  those  of  Spain  had  been  the  most  diffi- 
cult acquisition;  msomuch  that,  after  all  the 
wars  so  frequently  renewed  in  that  country, 
there  were  still  some  warlike  cantons  who  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence.  ^  Among 
these  the  Astures  and  Cantabri'  being  in  actual 
rebellion,  the  emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  still  pretending  a  design  to  in- 
vade Britain,  passed  into  Graul,  and  there  having 
fixed  a  rate  of  taxation  for  the  province,  turned 
into  Spain.  He  obliged  the  rebel^  upon  his  ap- 
proach, to  quit  their  usual  habitations,  and  retire 
to  the  mountains.  But  finding  that  they  were 
likely  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  engage  him  in 
a  succession  of  tedious  and  indecisive  operations, 
he  fixed  his  quartere  at  Tarraco,^  and  left  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  on  this  service 
to  C.  Antistiufl  and  Cafudus.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Tarraco  he  entered  on  his 
U.  C.  734.  eighth  consulate.  From  that  place 
he  sent  Terentiua  Varro  to  quell  a 
is*  7-  SfT'®^^^****  °^  *^®  Salaasi  and  the  other 
tins  nnnu.  nations  of  the  Alps,  and  sent  M. 
jttLgiut2d0.'  Vincius  to  punish  some  Grerman 
•Xtei.  36.  tribes,  by  whom  the  Roman  traden 
IT  C  T2R  ff^uentmg  their  country,  or  settled 
among  them,  had  been  massacred. 
Imperator  He  himselfl  while  his  generals  were 
Qatar  9no.  employed  in  these  services,  remained 
M  Jmniut  two  yean  at  his  quarten  in  Spain ; 
^^unttMo  *"^  ^^^  ^^  elapse  of  his  eighth 
jeS!^.  '  consulate  resumed  that  office  for  the 
ninth  time. 
During  the  residence  of  Augustus  in  Spain, 
arrived  the  fiunous  reference  or  appeal  from  the 
Parthians,  submitting  to  his  decision  a  contest 
for  the  throne  of  their  kingdom.*  The  compe- 
titora  were  Phraatea  and  Tiridatea.  The  fint 
having  been  in  possession,  was  expelled  by  a 
powerful  inaurrecdon  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
his  rival :  but,  after  a  little  time,  having  assem- 
bled his  forces  and  his  allies,  he  attacked  Tin- 
dates,  obliged  him  to  fly  in  his  turn,  and  to  take 
refuse  in  the  contiguous  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  exile,  having  the  son  of  his  rival 
a  prisoner,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  from  thence 


3  Nations  inbabiting  tbs  mottotainoasooasUof  the 
BayoTBiKAf. 

4  Tarragona. 

5  Die.  Caiw.  Jib.  liii.  c.  S3  et  25.  Orosiut,  lib.  vi. 
c.  21.  Vclleius.  Liv.  Epitome,  lib.  cxxxiv.  Dio.  Cass. 
lib.  Ini.  c.  33. 


to  the  c^usrtera  of  the  empenxr  in  Spain.  At  the 
same  tune  arrived  an  embassy  from  Phraatei^ 
then  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne,  desiring 
that  Tiridates  sDould  be  delivered  up  to  hfan,  and 
that  his  son  should  be  restored.  Both  pnCies 
offered  honourable  terms  to  the  Romna^  parti- 
culariy  the  restoration  of  all  the  capCivei^  snd  of 
all  the  trophies  taken  dther  from  Crassas  or  from 
Antony,  m  their  unfortunate  invasions  of  thai 
kingdom. 

Augustus  willingly  accepted  of  these  terms; 
but  anecting  to  refer  the  Parthian  dispute  to  the 
Roman  senate,  gave  instructions  that  the  son  of 
Phraates  should  be  restored  to  his  fiither,  but 
that  Tiridates  should  not  be  delivered  up  to  his 
enemy.* 

By  this  transaction,  though  a  pacific  one,  the 
disgrace  incurred  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Par- 
thia  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  effaced.  And 
it  being  said  that  Augustus,  on  this  occasion, 
had  performed,  by  the  authority  of  his  name, 
what  other  Roman  leaden  had  attempted  in 
vain  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  a  variety  of  nonoun 
decreed  to  him  by  the  senate.  It  paned,  among 
other  resolutions,  that  his  name  should  be  in- 
scribed among  those  of  the  gods  in  the  address 
of  the  public  hymns ;  that  one  of  the  Roman 
tribes  should  be  "named  the  Julian  tribe,  in 
honour  of  him;  that  he  should  wear  the  trium- 
phal crown  at  all  public  entertainments;  that 
all  Roman  senators,  who  had  been  present  at 
any  of  his  victories,  should  attend  his  triumphs 
dressed  in  purole  robes;  that  the  annivenaiy  of 
his  return  to  Rome  should  be  observed  as  a  fes- 
tival ;  that  he  should  have  the  nomination  of  per* 
sons  to  be  honoured  with  the  priesthood,  and 
should  fill  up  the  list  to  any  numben  he  thought 
proper.  From  this  time  forward,  accordingly, 
the  number  was  supposed  to  be  unlimited. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion -of  this  negotiation 
with  the  Parthians,  the  operations  of  the  armies 
in  Sjmin  and  Oermany  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful period.  Caius  Antistius  being  attacked 
by  the  Cantabri,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  obliged  that  people  again  to  take  separate 
retreats  m  the  woocu  and  mountains^  where 
numben  of  them  were  reduced  by  fimune,  and 
others,  being  invested  in  their  strong  holds,  and 
in  danger  ofoeing  taken,  chose  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands. 

Carisius  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Asturi ;  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  habita- 
tions, or  to  submit  at  discretion.' 

Terentius  Varro^  having  invaded  the  Salasn 
or  Piedmontese,  on  different  quarters,  made  them 
agree  to  pej  a  cotribution,  and,  under  pretence 
of  levying  it,  sent  an  army  in  separate  divisions 
into  todr  country ;  and  thus  having  them  at  his 
mercy,  exercised  a  cruelty  of  which  too  many 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  every  period  of  an- 
cient history.  He  ordered,  that  all  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  nation,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
should  be  put  up  for  sale ;  the  buyer  being  re- 
quited to  come  under  engagements,  that  none  of 
this  unhappy  people,  thus  sold  for  slaves^  shoukl 
be  restoroJ  to  freedom,  or  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  till  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
yean.s 


6  Justin,  lib.  xlii.  e.  5.    Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  liii.  e.  33L 
Velleiua  Pater.  lib.  i i.e. 01. 

7  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liii.  e.  35.  8  IbkL 
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the  armr  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  from  the 
senate  the  offer  of  a  triampb,  on  account  of  the 
Tictoriea  gained  by  bis  lieatenanta.  The  hurt  of 
then  hoQoun  he  declined ;  but  took  occaaion  to 
exhibit  gamea  in  Spain,  in  name  of  hia  nephew 
Maiceliua  and  of  his  step-aon  Tiberiuai  whom 
he  wiahed  to  recommend  to  the  annj  by  this  act 
of  munificence.  He  likewise  dirtnbuted  lands^ 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Ciaalpine  Graul,  to  the 
aoldien  who  were  dischareed  from  the  legions, 
and  on  this  occasion  built  w  Augusta  Emerito- 
Tum>  in  Spain,  and  the  Augusta  Pnetoria^  on 
the  descent  of  the  Alps  towards  Italy.  In  con- 
formity with  hu  general  plan  of  dividing  the 
provinces,  he  separated  Spain  into  three  govern- 
ments, the  BcBtica,  Lusitania,  and  Taraconensis. 
The  nrst  was  included  under  the  department  of 
the  senate,  the  other  two  had  been  reserved  to 
himself. 

Graul  was,  at  the  same  time,  divided  into  four 
serrate   ffovernments ;  the   Narbonensis,  Ac- 

?uitania,  Lugdunensis^  and  CelUca  or  Belgica. 
rpon  this  increase  of  the  number  of  provinces, 
additional  officers,  particularly  in  the  capacity 
of  qusstors,  became  necessary.  All  who  had, 
for  ten  years  preceding  the  date  of  these  arranjge- 
ments,  held  the  office  of  ouasstor  in  the  city, 
without  succeeding  to  any  roreign  employment, 
were  now  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  the  vacant 
statbns. 

The  general  peace  being  again  restored,  by 
the  successful  operations  of  the  army  in  different 
quarters  of  the  empire,  the  gates  of  Janus  once 
more  were  shut,  and  a  column  was  erected  on 
a  summit  of  the  Alps,  bearing  an  inscription, 
wiUi  the  names  of  torty-eight  separate  nations 
or  cantons,  who  were  now  reduced  to  obedience 
under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.' 
TJ  C  729  '^^  emperor  being  on  his  return 
u.  o.  v.  ^  Rome,  and  having  accepted  of 
Imf§r.  Owora  tenth  consulate,  the  ceremony  of 
lOflM,  C  his  admission  into  office  was  per- 
•Jgl^**  formed  before  hia  arrival  on  the  first 
JiufutLiu,  ^^  January,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
•finest.  38.  *  oaths  formerly  taken  by  the  people, 
that  they  would  observe  his  decreesi 
The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  being  informed 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  donation  to  the  peo- 
ple, amounting  to  a  hundred  denarii  for  each 
person ;  but  that,  from  respect  to  the  laws  which 
gave  them  a  negative  on  such  donations,  he 
meant  to  defer  the  publication  of  his  intention 
until  he  had  their  consent;  they  immediately 
passed  a  decrea  giving  him  full  exemption  from 
every  law  or  form  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
empowering  him^  to  govern  in  all  matters  aooord- 
inff  to  his  own  will.  This  decree,  of  which  the 
effect  was  not  so  much  to  vest  him  with  any  new 
powers,  as  to  remove  the  veil  from  that  power  of 
which  he  was  already  posseased,  it  is  probable, 
from  his  caution  in  other  mattersj  he  would  have 
gladly  avoided.  At  his  return,  afler  so  long  an 
absence,  he  was  received  by  all  orders  of  men 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Having  al- 
ready been  flattered  in  his  own  person  with  every 
mark  of  distinction  and  honour,  he  was  now 
courted  in  the  j^rson  of  his  favourite  nephew 
Marcellus.    This  young  man  was  admitted,  by 


1  Now  Merida. 
3rUn.lib.xix.cl. 


S  Now  Aosu. 
4Dio.Cass.Ub.liU.cS 


a  fomnl  deem^  to  a  plao0  m  the  aemte  UDenr 
the  members  of  pnetonan  rank,  and  was  aJkmra 
to  sue  for  the  oonsuUte  ten  years  befcne  the  legal 
age.  Livia  too  had  a  share  in  these  flattenca,  hj 
a  like  privilese  bestowed  on  her  aon  Tibeno^ 
though  m  oi&T  to  retain  some  diatinctiaii  be> 
tween  the  favourite  nephew  and  the  ^bep^atm  of 
the  emperor,  the  decree  in  favour  of  Xiberins 
only  bore  that  be  might  sue  lor  the  oonsolalB 
five  yean  before  the  lesal  age. 

In  the  mean  time  MarceUus  held  ibe  office  of 
cdile,  and  Tiberius  that  of  qucstor.  The  fint, 
to  signalize  his  magistracy,  ordered  that  that  ^mit 
of  the  forum  or  space  in  which  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  held,  which  till  then  had  beea  alwavs 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  ahooid 
be  shaded  with  a  covering  or  awnmg  of  ciolh.* 

During  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  pbns 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  better  jgovemment 
of  the  city,  for  adorning  it  with  public  buikfin^ 
and  for  repairing  the  highways  thrcragbout 
Italy,  were  carried  into  execution  by  A|^ppa. 
The  repair  of  the  highways  had  been  aasigDed, 
in  separate  lots,  to  such  of  the  senatova  as  were 
supposed  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  it ;  and, 
these,  the  Flaminian  Way  had  been  as- 
to  Augustus  himselC  ^  The  town  was  ifi- 

led  into  quarters  or  districts,  under  propr 
officers)  annually  choseji  or  taken  by  lot ;  and  a 
watch  was  established,  to  prevent  disorderly  and 
to  guard  against  fire. 

The  channel  of  the  river,  in  a  great  meaaixre 
choked  up  with  heaps  of  rubbish  from  the  ruins 
of  houses,  that  formed  considerable  banks  and 
islands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and,  at  every  flood, 
forced  groat  inundations  into  the  streets,  was 
now  effectually  cleared.^  The  Septa  Juha,  or 
place  of  assembly,  called  the  Julian  place,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor,  was  repaired,  horned,  and 
dedicated.  A  temple  was  erected  to  Neptune^ 
in  memory  of  the  late  naval  victoriea.  Toe  por- 
tico of  the  pantheon  was  finished  about  Una  time; 
within  was  placed,  among  the  images  of  the 
gods,  a  statue  of  Julius  Cesar;  in  the  vcatlbole, 
or  ix>rticO|  were  placed  those  of  Augustus  and 
Acnppa.T 

The  emperor,  upon  his  approach  to  the  citj, 
published,  by  virtue  of  the  power  lately  oonferml 
upon  him  by  the  senate,  his  intention  to  diatn- 
bute  to  the  atizens  a  hundred  denarii  a  man.  In 
this  it  appears  that  the  Roman  people  had  still 
retained  the  worst  and  must  corrupting  part  of 
their  republican  privileges^  that  of  receiving 
gratuities  in  money  and  com,  as  well  as  that  of 
being  frequently  amused  with  expensive  shows. 
By  the  nript  they  were  supported  in  idleness, 
and  by  the  other  taught  dissipation,  and  made 
to  forget  the  state  of  political  degradation  into 
which  they  were  fiiUen.  At  the  games  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  year  by  the  prstor  Servifiusi  it 
is  said,  that  three  hundred  bears^  and  an  equal 
number  of  African  wild  beasts,  were  baited  or 
hunted  down.< 

The  restoration  of  peace  being  a  principal 
point  on  which  Augustus  valued  himself  with 
the  public,  the  j^tes  of  Janus,  in  a  few  of  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  already  three 


5  duaotum  mutatis  moribus  Catonis  oensorii  qoi 
Bternendum  quoque  foruni  muricibus  oensuerat.  plin. 
Nat  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  sa 
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times  repeatedly  shut.*  But  on  a  frontier  so  ex- 
tensive, beset  on  the  one  hand  by  fierce  nations, 
jealous  of  their  liborlio?,  and  on  tlie  other,  by 
armies,  wh<w»c  commanders  were  fond  of  oppor- 
tunities to  distinguish  themselves,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible long  to  avoid  every  species  of  war.  Soon 
after  the  emperor  had  withdrawn  from  Spain, 
leaving  the  command  in  Lusitania  to  L.  ^ mili- 
um, the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  still  impatient  of 
the  dominion  to  which  thov  had  lately,  in  ap- 
p«^arance,  miidc  a  jierpetual  submission,  took  a 
resolution  again  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
ProfKwing  to  give  the  first  intimation  of  their 
design  by  a  stroke  of  importance,  they  drew  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Roman  army  into  their 
country,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  them  with 
a  supply  of  corn;  and  when  they  found  them 
dispersed  in  small  parties  to  receive  the  proj)03ed 
distribution,  they  put  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  to  the  swortl.  In  revenge  for  this  piece  of 
treachery,  iEmilius  laid  their  country  under 
military  execution,  and  by  a  barbarous  policy,  to 
prevent  future  revolts,  cut  off  the  right  nands  of 
the  prisoners  whose  lives  he  spared. '^^ 

At  the  same  time  Augustus  hhnsclf,  though 
somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  system  of  his 
reign,  entertained  a  project  of  extending  the  Ro- 
man settlements,  or  at  least  of  making  discoveries 
on  the  side  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  seas.  He  was  tempted,  probably,  by  the 
prosjicct  of  getting  access  to  the  rare  and  costly 
commodities,  whicn  the  Arabians  were  known  to 
receive  from  India,"  and  wliich  they  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Egypt  and  Asia  at  their  own  price. 
He  exjjected  to  refund  the  expense  of  his  arma- 
ment from  the  great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
which  the  Arabians  were  supposed  to  possess. 

For  this  purpose  .^lius  Gallus,  the  propnetor 
of  Egypt,  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia.  This  officer 
Kj*ent  a  considerable  time  in  fitting  out  u  fleet  of 
armed  ships,  which  he  afterwards  found  to  Ix; 
unnecessary,  as  the  Arabians  were  mere  traders, 
and  had  no  ships  of  force.  In  passing  the  gulph 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  trans|X)rts,  he,  by 
the  unskilfulness  of  his  mariners  and  pilots,  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  both  in  shipping  and  men,  and 
in  the  delays  which  he  afterwards  incurred,  or 
in  attempting  to  penetrate  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
eastward,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  army,  which 
perished  by  want  of  water,  or  by  disease.  And 
thus,  after  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  which  he  spent 
many  months,  returned  to  Alexandria  with  a 
amail  part  of  his  army,  without  having  gained 
any  considerable  advantage,  or  even  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  sources  o?  wealth  wliich  he  was 
sent  to  explore. '2 

While  these  transactions  passed 
U.  C.  730.  in  the  provinces  and  on  the  frontier 
of  the  empire,  Augustus,  then  re- 
j«?ii  ^^  siding  at  Rome,  entered  on  an 
Tribtintu  eleventh  consulate.  His  colleague, 
plebu.  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 

Terenans        Terentius   Varro   Murena.      But 
Varro  Mu-      jj^j^  consul  died  in  office,  and  was 
succeeded  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  by  C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 


rena  morL 
a  Ca/pur- 
nius  PUo. 


9  Siictnn.  in  August,  c.  23.        10  Ibid.  lib.  liii.  c.  39. 

II  Strabo  mentions,  that  in  the  porter  Nus  there 
w«re  above  lOU  ihip*  fl-om  India. 

13  Die.  Cai<0.  lib.  liii.  c.  '29.  Zonaras.  lib.  z.  c  33. 
Plin.  lib.  vi.  c  2&  Su.  lib.  ii.  p.  118.  lb.  iib.  zvi.  p.  7d;2. 
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JivfTust,  5to.        Augustus  himself,  in  this  consul- 
atat.  39.  ate  was  taken  ill ;  and  being  sup- 

ix>sc(l  in  danger,  called  his  colleague, 
with  a  number  of  the  principal  senators,  into  his 
presence,  to  receive  his  last  instructions  relating 
to  the  empire.  The  title  by  which  he  affected 
to  hold  the  government  could  not  support  him  in 
pointing  out  a  succession.  He  accordmgly  made 
no  mention  of  any  succx'ssor  to  himseltj  but  de- 
livered to  tlic  consul  Piso,  as  being  first  officer 
of  state,  the  memorials  he  had  drawn  up  relating 
to  the  revenue  and  other  jiublic  establishments! 
He  gave  to  Agri[)pa  his  ring,  which  was  the 
badge  of  his  nobility,  and  which,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Romans,  had  an  emblematical 
reference  to  his  ix)wer.  He  seemed  to  overlook 
his  nephew  Marcellus,  though  at  this  time  the 
first  in  his  favour,  and  prolmbly  destined  to  in- 
herit his  fortune.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  general  opinion  of  his  dissimulation, 
made  it  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  real  appre- 
hensions of  dying,  and  that  he  called  his  fnends 
to  this  solemn  audience,  merely  to  show,  on  a 
supposed  death-bed,  his  respect  for  the  common- 
wealth. To  elude  the  penetration  of  those  who 
suspected  his  arts,  and  whom  he  still  continued 
to  dread,  after  his  recovery,  he  desired  that  the 
will  which  he  had  made  on  this  occasion  should 
be  publicly  read ;  but  the  senate,  already  knowing 
the  contents,  and  affecting  to  believe,  without 
this  evidence^  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  to 
restore  the  republic,  refused  to  comply.  They 
appointed  great  rejoicings  on  account  of  his  re- 
covery, and  amply  distinguished  and  rewarded 
the  physician,  to  whose  skill  it  was  supposed  that 
they  owed  the  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  life.'* 

Although  the  circumstance  of  Augustus  not 
having  mentioned  his  nephew.  Marcellus,  and 
the  honour  he  had  done  to  A^ppo,  were  proba- 
bly not  the  effects  of  any  scnous  design  respect- 
ing the  succession,  they  nevertheless  became  a 
subject  of  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  yoimg 
man,  and  soon  after  occasioned  the  retirement  of 
Agrippa  from  the  court.  This  officer,  under 
pretence  of  going  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ap- 
jwinted  to  command,  set  out  from  Rome,  but 
stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos^ 
where  he  lived  in  retirement,  without  taking  any 
part  in  public  affairs. 

During  the  stay  of  Agrippa  at  Mitylene,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  after  nis  departure  from 
Rome,  happened  the  death  of  Marcellus;  an 
event  which  Li  via  was,  by  some,  alleged  to  have  • 
hastened,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  her  own  sons ;  but  the  sickliness  of  the 
season  and  the  mortaUty  at  Rome,  during  the 
two  preceding  years,  might  have  accounted  for 
the  death  of  Marcellus,  without  any  supposition 
of  unnatural  means;»<  and  the  event  itself  brought 
no  immediate  advantage  to  the  sons  of  Li\ia.  It 
was  followed  by  the  recall  of  Agrippa,  and  by  a 
new  arrangement,  which  removed  the  Claudii 
still  farther  from  the  place  to  whwh  the  mother 
was  desirous  to  raise  them  in  the  consideration 
and  fsivour  of  the  emperor. 

Augu.stus  had  now,  for  some  years,  without 
intermission,  assumed  and  exercised  the  office  of 
consul ;  but  thinking  its  authority  no  longer  ne- 
ce^ary  to  support  his  power,  he  divested  mmself 
of  the  title,  and  gave  a  fresh  proof  of  his  modera- 


13  Dio.  Cass.  liU  liii.  e.  31. 
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tion,  by  guhstitating  in  his  place  L.  Sesdas,  one 
of  the  few  who  were  still  supposed  to  regret  the 
fall  of  the  republic.  Sestius  had  been  the  friend 
of  Marcus  Brutus,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
commonwealth  in  every  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
and,  though  8pare<]  by  the  victors  at  Philippi,  still 
ventured  to  retain  the  statue  and  picture  of  his 
friend. 

The  magnanimity  of  Augustus,  in  getting 
over  these  onjections  to  the  character  of  Sestius, 
was  not  neglected  by  the  flatterers  of  his  court ; 
nor  was  his  declining  the  consulate  overlooked 
by  the  senate,  in  their  zeal  to  devise  new  honours 
and  additional  concessions.  The  character  of 
tribune,  which  had  been  annually  conferred  on 
the  emperor  for  some  years,  was,  on  the  present 
occasion,  rendered  perpetual  in  his  person,  and 
the  privilege  of  proposmg  matters  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate,  hitherto  appropriated  to 
the  consuls  in  office,  was  now  likewise  extended 
to  him.  As  a  compensation  for  the  dignity  of 
consul,  which  he  now  declined,  he  was  declared 
perpetual  proconsul,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  empowered  to  supersede  every  of- 
ficer, even  in  his  own  government'  He  was,  at 
the  same  time^  pressed  to  accept  the  title  and 
power  of  dictator. 

The  people,  labouring  under  a 
a  plague  or  epidemic  distemper, 
which,  in  the  usual  mode  of  tneir 
superstition,  they  considered  as  a 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  gods 
for  some  public  offence,  and  in  par- 
ticular for  their  having  suffered  the 
emperor  to  divest  himself  of  the  con- 
sulate, proposed  that  he  should  instantly  assume 
this  or  a  higher  dignity.  While  the  senate  was 
assembled,  multitudes  crowded  together  in  a  riot- 
ous manner,  and  with  threats  required  that  a 
decree  should  pass  to  vest  Augustus  with  the 
style  and  powers  of  dictator.  They  collected 
twenty-four  fiisces,  the  number  ususdly  carried 
before  this  officer,  and  repairing  to  the  emperor's 
palace,  called  upon  him  to  assume  his  power, 
and  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  present  cala- 
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Augustus,  who  had  sufficiently  (vrovided  for  all 
the  objects  of  his  ambition,  without  the  alarming 
name  of  dictator,  took  this  opportunity  to  esta- 
blish his  character  for  moderation.  He  intreated 
the  people  to  desist  from  their  purpose ;  and  when 
Jtill  prnsed,  he  appeared  to  oe  greatly  agitated, 
tore  his  clothes,^  and  ^ve  other  signs  of  extreme 
distress.  Being  likewise  pressed  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  perpetual  censor,  he,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, declined  it,  recommending,  for  the  immedi- 
ate discharge  of  its  duties,  P.  iEmilius  Le^ndus 
and  Munatius  Plancus. 

In  acting  this  part,  it  is  probable  that  Octavius 
ffuarded  against  the  &te  of  Julius  Cesar ;  that 
He  preferrnl  security  to  the  ostentation  of  power, 
and  relied  more  on  the  caution  with  which  he 
avoided  offence,  than  he  did  on  the  vigilance  of 
his  informers  and  spies,  or  on  the  terror  of  his 
anas.  He  could  not,  however,  at  all  times,  avoid 
having  reooorse  to  these  means  of  defence.  Dur- 
ing his  present  residence  at  Rome,  he  received 
inronnation  of  a  design  formed  on  his  life  by 
MunsDa  and  Fannius  Capio,  and  brought  them 
to  trial.    Velleius  Patercului^  without  any  scni- 


1  Die.  Cass.  Ub.  UiS.  c  33.        3  Ibid.  lib.  Uv.  e.  J. 


pie,  affirms  the  guilt  of  these  supposed  conspira- 
tors ;  but  Dion  Cassius  insinuates!,  that  the  guilt 
of  Murena,  at  least,  was  rather  indiscretion,  and 
an  unguarded  freedom  of  speech,  with  which  be 
was  accustomed  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his 
superiors,  than  any  formed  design  of  so  cruninal 
a  nature. 

Mursna  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Maecenas, 
and  hioiself  appeared  to  be  in  favour  with  An- 
gustus.  Upon  the  surmise  of  an  intention  to 
seize  him,  together  with  Fannius,  both  abscond- 
ed and  fled.  They  were  arraigned  and  tried  in 
absence;  but  as  the  judges  still  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  by  secret  ballot,  tney  availed 
themselves  of  it  to  acquit  the  accused. 

The  use  of  the  secret  ballot  in  criminal  trials, 
when  first  introduced  in  the  republic,  as  it  dimi- 
nished the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which  was 
so  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  order, 
no  doubt  bad  a  tendency  unfavourable  to  public 
justice.  But  now,  when  it  might  have  been 
salutary,  at  least  in  all  state  trials,  it  was,  under 
pretence  of  the  false  judgment  given  in  the  caae 
of  Mursna  and  Cspio,  so  fiir  abolished,  that  all 
persons  who  fled  from  trial,  or  who  declined  ap- 
pearance, were,  b^  an  express  statute,  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  it  ;>  and  this  circumstance  de 
serves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  first  instancse,  per 
haps,  in  which  the  judicial  forms  of  the  repubiir, 
formerly  partial  to  tne  interests  of  the  people,  be- 
gan to  be  changed  in  favour  of  despotism.  This 
innovation  was  probably  the  more  fatal  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  emperor  himself,  under  pretence 
of  giving  evidence,  of  urging  prosecutionsi  or  of 
appearing  as  an  advocate  for  his  ciienta^  fre> 
Quently  attended  the  courts.^  And  it  cannot  be 
aoubted,  that  as  often  as  he  appeared,*  the  part 
which  he  took,  whether  as  a  witness  or  as  a 
pleader,  must  have  had  very  great  and  improper 
influence  in  the  cause. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  are  dated  some 
regulations  calculated  for  the  peace  and  general 
Older  of  the  dty.  Among  these,  it  is  mentioaed, 
that  the  number  of  prston  was  reduced  to  ten ; 
and  that  two  of  this  number  were  appointed  to 
inspect  the  public  revenue;^  that  some  fisssts, 
which  had  been  customary,  were  prohibited,  and 
the  expense  of  othere  restrained  within  moderate 
bounds ;  that  the  care  of  the  public  shows  was 
entrusted  to  the  prators,  with  a  competent  allow- 


3  Dio.  Can.  lib.  liv.  c  3. 

4  Ibid.  BuetoD.  in  August,  c.  58. 

5  Among  the  remarlcable  trials  of  this  period  is 
mentioned  that  of  M.  Primus,  who  having  the  ecnn- 
mand  in  Macedonia,  was  accused  of  having,  without 
orders,  made  war  on  the  Odr}'sian8,  a  Thracian  na- 
tion. He  pleaded  the  orders  of  Augustus  or  of  Mar 
oelltts;  but  the  emperor  himself,  attending  the  inal, 
denied  his  bavins  ever  given  such  orders,  and  the  de- 
fendant was  condemned  He  is  said,  at  another  time, 
to  have  appeared  in  behalf  of  his  confidents  Apalius 
and  Msoenas,  who  were  arraigned  of  some  undue  in- 
fluence in  protecting  a  person  under  prosecution  for 
adultery.  After  the  prosecutor  began  to  open  the 
charge,  Augustus  himself  came  into  court,  and  con* 
manded  him  not  to  traduce  his  relations  and  friends ; 
a  stretch  of  power  which,  under  legal  govemuKBt. 
ought  to  have  given  oflenoe ;  but  in  the  present  stats 
of  the  Romans,  only  put  the  subject  in  mind  bow 
necessary  it  was  for  himself  to  court  the  im|nrial 
fkvour ;  and  it  was  decreed  accordingly,  by  the  unani- 
mous votes  of  all  the  senators,  that  in  memonr  of  this 
gracious  interpositioa  of  the  efflperor,  aa  additional 
sutue  should  be  erected  to  him. 

6Dio.Caas.lib.llii.c.33. 
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anoe  from  the  tKasary  to  defray  the  expense  of 
them,  but  under  an  ezprees  prohibition  to  add,  as 
they  had  been  hitherto  inclined  to  do^  from  am- 
iHtiouB  motives,  above  an  equal  sum  from  their 
own  private  estates.  The  shows  of  gladiators 
were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  senate,  and 
the  number  of  pairs  to  be  exlubited,  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  restricted  to  sixty.  The  care  of 
extinguishing  and  guarding  against  fire  being  in 
the  department  of  the  ediles,  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  destined  to  this  service,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  these  magistrates.  Persons  of 
rank  having  given  cause  of  complaint,  by  pre- 
senting themselves  as  dancers  or  performers  on 
the  public  theatre,  such  examples  were  strictly 
prohibited. 

As  the  emperor  ever  affected  a  desire  to  be  en- 
tirely relieved  of  the  government,  he  accompanied 
his  most  popular  acts  and  regulations  with  a  for- 
mal and  ostentatious  resignation  of  some  parti- 
cular parts  of  his  power.  The  provinces  of  r^ar- 
bonne  and  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  originally 
part  of  his  trust,  bemg  in  the  firat  period  of  his 
reign  restored  to  peace,  he  formally  resigned 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  But -while  he 
was  occupied  with  these  pacific  or  popular  mea- 
sures, the  Astures  and  Cfantabri,  notwithstand- 
ing their  former  distresses,  still  passionately  fond 
of  their  expiring  liberties,  having  revolted  yet  a 
third  time,  were  again  reduced  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Most  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  swords 
of  the  Roman  leg[iona,  perished  by  their  own 
hands  7  While  tms  event,  in  apnearance,  ter- 
minated all  the  troubles  which  subsisted  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  an  alarm  was  re- 
ceived from  Egypt,  of  a  formidable  enemy  ap- 
pearing to  intend  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom. 
The  Ethiopians,  probably,  encouraged  by  the 
low  state  to  which,  from  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Ghillus  against  the  Arabians,  they  sup- 
posed the  Roman  forces  on  the  Nile  to  have  been 
reduced,  had,  by  the  time  that  the  alarm  had  been 
communicated  to  Rome,  actually  entered  the  pro- 
vince ;  and,  before  any  assistance  could  be  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  were  repulsed  by 
Petronlus,  who  succeeded  to  Gbllus  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Eg3nP^ 

But  before  these  events  were  known,  the  em- 
peror had  taken  his  resolution  to  attend  to  the 
defence  of  this  kingdom  in  person,  and  was  set 
out  on  his  voyage.  Having  put  into  Sicily  in  his 
way,  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  island,  the 
usual  election  of  consuls  came  on  at  Rome.^ 
He  himself  was  named,  together 
U.  C.  732.  with  M.  Lollius  Nepos ;  but  he  de- 
clined accepting  of  the  office,  and 
Q.  EmUhu  affected  to  leave  the  Roman  p^Ic, 
JS^^  aa  of  old,  to  a  free  choice.    This 

J^epjy^  novelty  gave  rise  to  a  warm  contest, 
Jiuftut  9m,  in  which  Cluintus  Emiliu^  Lepidus, 
•Stat.  41.  and  L.  Silanus  appeared  as  com- 
petitors, and  were  supported  by 
numerous  parties  of  their  friends.  Tlie  jpeople 
began  to  recover  the  remembrance  of  their  tbrmer 
power,  and  were  encouraged  or  supported  by  the 
candidates  in  disorders  or  freedoms,  from  which 
they  had  for  some  time  been  restrained.  Augus- 
tus himself  was  alarmed  with  these  appearances 
of  a  reviving  republic,  summoned  botn  the  can- 
didates to  attend  him  in  Sicily ;  and  having  re- 


primanded them  for  the  disturiwnces  they  ga^c^ 
forbade  them  to  appear  at  Rome,  until  the  de- 
()ending  elections  were  passed.  The  competi- 
tbn,  nevertheless,  was  carried  on  with  great 
warmth  in  their  absence,  and  ended  with  much 
difficulty  in  favour  of  Lepidus. 

This  specimen  of  the  supposed  disorden  to 
which  the  ^ople  were  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  an  authority  that  was  fit  to  restrain  them,  pro- 
bably induced  the  emperor  to  hasten  the  recall  of 
Agnppa,  as  a  person  on  which  he  could  devolve 
the  care  of  the  city.  The  breach  which  had 
been  some  time  made  in  his  family,  by  the  death 
of  Marcellusj  remained  unrepaired ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  the  person 
whom  he  was  to  place  next  to  himself  in  power, 
and  in  succession  to  the  government  His  daugh- 
ter Julia,  the  widow  of  Maroellus,  had  yet 
brought  no  addition  to  his  offspring.  She  was 
now  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  second  marriage,  and 
was  likely  to  bestow  on  her  husband  the  character 
of  heir  apparent  to  the  fortunes  of  her  father.  It 
is  said,  that  Mecsnas  advised  the  emperor  to 
make  choice  of  A^ppa.  "  This  man,"  he  said, 
"  is  already  too  high  to  remain  where  he  is :  he 
must  be  lifted  up  to  a  place  yet  higher,  or  be  cast 
tothe^und."' 

Agnppa  was  accordingly,  about  this  time, 
made  to  part  with  Marcella,  the  niece  of  Augus- 
tus, to  wnom  he  had  been  some  time  married,  in 
order  that  he  might  become  the  husband  of 
Julia,  and  by  this  title  the  fint  in  the  family  of 
Cssar. 

The  emperor,  while  in  Sicily,  havine  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  on  other  towns 
of  that  island,  the  privilege  of  Roman  colonies^ 
and  having  made  some  other  arrangements  for 
the  better  government  of  the  province,  continued 
his  voyage  from  thence  into  Greece.  As  he 
passed  through  Sparta  and  Athens,  he  treated 
the  inhabitants  of  those  once  eminent  cities  with 
marks  of  favour  or  displeasure,  according  to  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  divisbns  of  the 
emmre. 

The  Spartans  had,  with  proper  hospitality,  re- 
ceived Livia  in  her  flight  from  Italy,  and,  in 
return,  were  now  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  at  one  of  the  public  meals^  which 
they  stiU  affected  to  retain  in  memory  of  their 
ancient  institutions.  They  likewise  received  a 
mnt  of  the  island  of  Cithera,  which  foimeriy 
had  belonged  to  their  territory. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said, 
were  put  in  mind  of  their  partiality  to  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  of  the  singular  ostentation 
with  which  they  admitted  the  queen  of  Egypt  a 
citizen  of  Athens.  In  resentment  of  this  be- 
haviour, they  were  deprived  of  their  sovereignty 
in  ^gina  and  Eretria,  and  forbid  to  receive  any 
presenU  in  return  for  the  freedom  of  their  city, 
a  distinction,  which,  it  seems^  was  still  earnestly 
courted,  and  from  the  sale  of  which  they  derived 


some  revenue. 


7  Die.  Caia.  lib.  liv.  c.  4. 
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From  these  visits  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  Samos,  where  he  remained 
for  the  winter."  Here  he  not  only  had  a  confirm- 
ation of  the  reports  already  mentioned,  relating  to 
the  success  of  Petronius  against  the  Ethiopians, 
but  received  an  embassy  from  this  people  to  sue 
for  peace.    They  had  addressed  theinselves  to 
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P^troniiw;  and  being  referred  to  the  emperor, 
desired  that  they  mi^ht  have  guides  to  conduct 
them  to  him.  "  This  emperor,"  they  said,  "  or 
the  place  of  his  abode,  we  know  not"  Being 
conducted  to  Samos,  on  the  route  by  which  he 
was  expected  to  arrive  in  Asia,  they  obtained  a 
peace,  without  any  of  the  submissions  or  unequal 
conditions  by  which  the  Romans  were  formerly 
accustomed  to  prepare  the  way,  in  every  treaty, 
for  the  farther  extension  of  their  conquests.' 

In  the  sprinff,  Augustus  pa&Jcd  from  Samos  to 
Bithynia,  in  which,  though  one  of 
U.  C.  733.  the  provinces  that  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  administration  of  the 
JK  .OjnUeitu,  senate,  he,  by  his  own  authority, 
P^Uus  made  some  reformations,  and  upon 
August.  8»«,  *  comolaint,  that  the  people  of  Cyzi- 
JBEial.  43.  '  cum  nad  insulted  with  the  rod,  and 
put  to  death  some  Roman  citizens, 
he  stript  them  of  several  privileges  which  they 
had  hitnerto  enjoyed.  From  thence,  he  continued 
hia  progress  into  Syria,  and  there  likewise  in- 
flicted some  severities  on  the  citizens  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  as  a  punishment  of  their  seditions  and 
disrespect  to  his  government' 

The  Parthians  had  not  yet  restored  the  Roman 
captives,  and  the  trophies  of  which  they  had 
got  possession  on  the  defeats  of  Crassus  and  An- 
tony. This  was  the  condition,  on  which  the 
king  had  obtained  the  release  of  his  son.  Being 
now  reminded  of  it,  or  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  emperor  to  his  frontier,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  perform  this  article.  But  of  the  Ro- 
man prisoners,  many,  soon  arfer  they  were  token, 
perished  by  their  own  hands;  others,  being  re- 
conciled by  degrees  to  their  condition,  and  having 
settled,  were  unwilling  to  remove.  They  con- 
cealed themselves  from  the  persons  who  were 
sent  to  assemble  and  conduct  them  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  but  a  few  were  recovered.  These, 
together  with  the  restored  standards  and  other 
trophies,  were  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  tlie 
city  of  Rome. 

Augustus  had  already  received  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  senate  and  people,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  and  know- 
ing how  much  it  was  become  a  point  of  honour  at 
Rqme  to  repair  the  disgrace  which  Roman  armies 
had  incurred  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
he  indulged,  on  the  conclusion  of  this  transac- 
tion, a  degree  of  vanity,  which  was  unusual  with 
him  on  other  occasions.  He  ordered  the  rites  of 
thanksgiving  that  were  appropriated  to  the  great- 
est victories;  gave  instructions  to  erect  a  tri- 
umphal arch;  and,  upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

The  Romans,  in  conferring  honours  on  those 
who  performed  any  successful  service,  considered 
the  aidvantase  itself,  more  than  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  obtained,  and  indulged,  with 
all  the  distinctions  that  military  courage  or  per- 
sonal ability  could  claim,  every  otHcer,  under 
whose  auspices  they  prospered,  whether  by  arti- 
fice or  valour.'  On  this  principle,  Augustus, 
without  having  performed  any  military  o])eration 
whatever,  took  occasion  to  triumph  over  an  ene- 
my, b*?fore  whom  the  armies  of  Antony  and 
Crassus  had  perished. 

The  object  of  the  emperor's  journey  to  the 


1  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  p.  821. 
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east  having  been  obtained  by  the  reatoiatioo  of 
peace  to  Egypt,  he  did  not  proceed  in  his  pro- 
gress beyond  the  province  of  Syria,  Fraa 
thence,  in  his  letters  to  the  senate,  he  declaimed 
every  intention  or  wish  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
the  empire,  and  disposed  of  kingdoms  on  the 
frontier  to  the  princes  of  Asia,  who  were  consi- 
dered as  confederates  or  allies  of  the  Romaite>. 
Among  these,  he  gave  to  Tarcondimotus  a  prin- 
cipality in  Cilicia ;  to  Archelaas,  the  Leaser  Ar- 
menia ;  to  Herod,  over  and  above  his  own  king- 
dom of  Judea,  the  principality  of  Zcnodoms,  in 
its  ncighlwurhood.  He  restored  a  princr,  of  the 
name  of  Mithridates,  to  the  kingdom  of  Comn^a- 
gene,  from  which  his  father  had  been  exfrf'lirO ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Armenia,  st-nl 
his  step-son  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  now  ahuut 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  commission  to  remove 
Artabazus,  then  in  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  Tiridates,  who  was  still  at  Rumf, 
to  be  its  sovereign.  This  revolution  in  Armenia 
however  was,  by  the  death  of  Artabazus,  who  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  subjects,  in  part  e^ccud 
before  the  arrival  of  Tiberius. 

While  the  em|ieror  was  thus  employed  in  the 
provinces,  the  ordinary  succession  of  magistrates 
took  place  at  Rome,  and  he  himself  being  naiDtd 
consul,  together  with  Caius  Sentius^  again  de- 
clined the  title,  without  recommending  a  sul>:!U- 
tute.  Great  animosities  aroee  among  the  candi- 
date for  this  honour.  Agrippa  had  been  callfU 
away  into  Gaul,  upon  an  alarm  received  on  the 
German  frontier,  and  from  thence  into  Sjxiin,  to 
quell  another  revolt  of  the  Aslures  and  Cantabri. 
In  his  absence  the  consul  Sentius  and  the  senate, 
unable  to  repress  the  tumults,  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  still  in  Asia,  to  know 
his  pleasure  respecting  the  election,  and,  in  n> 
tum,  had  a  fresh  proof  of  his  magnanimity  and 
candour  in  the  recommendation  of  Lucrenus,  a 
known  partizan  of  the  republic,  and  one  of  tbi>>c, 
who  being  among  the  proscribed,  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre. 

Augustus,  during  his  stay  in  Syria,  had  ac- 
counts of  the  birth  of  a  grandson  Caius,  the 
eldest  of  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daujihttr 
Julia,  and  hswi  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
U.  C.  734.  by  which  the  senate  annexed  thoan- 
C.  Smtius  niversary  of  tliis  birth  to  the  days  of 
sktuminus.  public  rejoicing.  On  his  way  to 
Q.  Lucretius  Italy,  he  passed  another  winter  in 
Tf^/to.  Samos,  where  he  received  the  amlia*- 
M  Veriud^'^^^^  ^^  ""*'*y  nations,  and  among 
Vipsamus  these,  an  embassy  from  India,  at- 
Affrippa.  tended  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
AugusL^nc,  charged  with  a  variety  of  prersents.^ 
^tat.  43.  gyj  ^i^j  probably  most  entertaiiird 
the  curious  in  the  western  world,  was  the  exlii- 
bition  of  an  Indian  sage  or  Brahmin,  who  having 
taken  his  resolution  to  die,  was  ambitious  to  make 
his  exit  in  presence  of  the  Roman  court  Bcicij 
indulged  in  this  desire,  and  flattered  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators,  lie 
prepared  a  funeral  pile,  which  he  set  on  fire,  and 
with  much  ostentation  and  g:ravity,  threw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  it*    His  tomb  was  markiif 


4  Among  lhc«?  nre  mentioned  by  Ptrabo  a  pnake 
ten  cubits  loni;,  though  it  appears  fVoiii  Suetonius, 
lib.  XV.  p.  7 19,  that  a  snake  of  a  nuich  greater  lenffth\\a» 
oxhibiic  1  in  il»e  publir  -  jiectacles  at  Rome,  fifty  cubiis. 
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with  the  following  inscription.  "Here  lies  Tar- 
ixiarus  or  Tarmanochej^as,  an  Indian  of  Barsosa, 
who,  in  the  manner  of  his  country,  ended  his 
days  by  a  voluntary  death." «  In  such  actions, 
we  may  perceive  the  powerful  attraction  of  glory, 
from  whatever  sort  of  performance  it  be  sup- 
posed to  arise. 

Wiien  the  emperor's  intendcfl  return  was  aA* 
nounced  at  Rome,  many  honours  were  decreed  to 
him,  all  of  which  he  declined,  except  that  of  hav- 
ing an  altar  erected  on  the  occasion  to  Jupiter 
Redux,  and  that  of  having  the  day  of  his  arrival 
inserted,  under  the  title  Augustalia,  among  the 
festivals  of  the  kalendar.  On  his  approach  to  the 
city,  the  magistrates  and  the  people  prepared  to 
go  forth  in  procession  to  meet  hmi ;  but  either 
from  an  aversion  to  pageantry,  which  he  ever 
shunned,  except  when  necessary  to  serve  some 
])urpase,  or  from  a  desire  of  procuring  fresh  enco- 
miums of  moderation,  he  made  his  entry  in  the 
night  to  avoid  this  compliment  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  procured  resolutions  of  the  senate 
and  people,  promoting  Tiberius,  the  eldest  of  the 
sons  of  Liviii,  to  the  rank  of  prsetor,  and  bestow- 
ing on  DrufiUH,  the  younger  brother,  the  privilege 
of  standing  for  any  of  the  ancient  honours  of  the 
commonwealth  five  years  before  the  legal  age. 
lie  himself,  at  the  same  time,  accepted  the  office 
of  censor,  with  a  new  title,  that  of  inspector  bf 
manners,^  for  five  years. 

This  new  designation  was  annexed  to  the 
titles  of  Augustus,  under  pretence  that  such 
an  authority  was  wanting  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  disorders  committed  in  the  late  canvass  for 
the  election  of  consuls ;  but,  as  the  period  was 
near  ap]>roaching,  at  which  he  was  to  repeat  the 
form  ot  resigning  the  government,  it  is  probable 
that  he  chose  to  be  vested  with  the  character  of 
censor,  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  pre- 
paratory to  this  ceremony. 

Near  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rolls  of 
•  the  senate  had  been  made  up,  and  in  this  inter- 
val many  reasons  may  have  occurred  for  remov- 
ing some  of  the  members,  and  for  substituting 
others.  The  powers  of  censor,  with  which  the 
emperor  was  now  vested,  enabled  him,  without 
any  unprecedented  stretch  of  authority,  to  effect 
his  puriiose;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, his  usual  caution  led  him  to  seek  for  pal- 
liiitives,  and  to  devise  means  tolessen  or  to  divide 
the  odium  of  so  disagreeable  a  measure.  He 
pave  out,  that  the  number  of  senators  was  be- 
come too  great,  and  thus  provided  himself  with 
an  excuse  for  excluding  many  of  them,  without 
stating  any  jiersonal  objection.  He  at  first  pro- 
posi>d  to  take  upon  himself  only  the  nomination 
of  thirty  members,  and  under  a  solemn  oath,  that 
he  shoulti  name  the  most  worthy.  These  thirty, 
undt  r  a  like  solenm  osith,  were  directed  each,  to 
give  in  a  list  of  five,  which  would  have  made  up 
the  numlier  to  one  hundred  and  fitly.  And  these, 
if  they  had  been  agreeable  to  the  emperor,  would 
have  pn)hably  maiHJ  the  first  part  of  tne  roll.  But 
as  he  was  in  many  instances  disappointed  and 
displeased  with  the'choice  that  was  made,  he  se- 
lected only  thirty  of  the  wh«)Ie,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  same  directions  as  before,  each  to  name  live ; 
but  Ixnn"  equally  dissalislied  with  this  new  no- 
mination, ho  Uwk  the  whole  on  himself;  and 
alleging,  that  the  oflio«r  who  collected  the 
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had  made  tome  mistakes,  and  that  many,  who 
were  thus  proposed  to  be  members  of  the  senate, 
had  necessary  avocations  in  the  provinces,  he 
undertook,  by  his  own  authority,  to  reform  the 
list  This  task,  however,  he  performed  under  so 
much  apprehension  of  danger  to  his  person,  that, 
as  in  the  former  instance  of  the  same  kind,  he 
carried  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  had  a  guard 
of  ten  chosen  senators,  with  concealed  weapons, 
who  hod  orders  not  to  admit  above  one  person  at 
a  time  to  approach  him.^  By  his  conduct  in 
this  matter,  or  by  the  severity  of  his  censures,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  made  so  many  enemies,  or 
he  himself  at  least  took  such  impressions  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  as  kept  him  in  alarm,  and 
occasioned  some  trials  and  executions,  by  which 
he  proposed  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  conspi- 
racies which  were  forming  against  him.* 

Upon  observing  how  much  the  emperor  was 
alarmed,  it  was  moved  in  the  senate,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  that  the  members  should  take  arms,  and 
in  certain  numbers  by  turns  pass  the  night  in 
the  palace.  "I  am  unfortunately  addicted  to 
snore,"  said  Antistius  Lubeo,  who  still  possessed 
some  remains  of  the  republican  spirit,  "  and  am 
afraid,  that  I  should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  prince."  "> 

The  period  for  which  Augustus 
U.  C.  735.  had  accepted  the  command  of  the 
armies,  and  taken  charge  of  part  of 
P^^O»nM«iw  ^jjg  provinces  being  about  to  expire, 
MareeUiH%9.  ^®  repeated  the  form  of  his  resigna- 
Ot-CbmeAitftion,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
Lentuiut.  sume  his  trust,  though  but  for  a  term 
iStax^Jr**  of  five  years  longer.  Agrippa  being 
now  the  son-in-law  of  me  emperor, 
and  the  first  in  his  favour,  as  well  as  his  nearest 
relation,  was  joined  with  him  for  the  same  term 
of  five  years,  in  the  character  of  tribune  of  the 
people. 

During  the  preceding  part  of  the  new  esta- 
blishment, Augustus  had  afilccted  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  the  military  department, 
or  to  the  provinces  committed  to  his  charge.  In  the 
city,  or  in  civil  afifairs,  he  acted  in  the  name  of 
the  senate,  or  under  the  veil  of  some  temporary 
office  of  magistracy.  But  in  the  period  upon 
which  he  was  now  entering,  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  himself  safe  in  assuming  a  more  direct 
authority.  He  accordingly  received  from  the  se- 
nate, an  appo'mtment  of  peipetual  extraordinary 
consul,  to  be  preceded  in  all  public  appearances 
by  twelve  lictors,  and  in  the  senate  to  have  a 
chair  of  state  placed  between  the  ordinary  consuls 
of  the  year.  He  likewise  R-ceived  unlimited  au- 
thority to  enact  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which, 
the  senate  ofifercd  to  bind  themselves  by  oath. 
In  this,  he  took  occasion  to  give  a  proof  of  his 
moderation,  by  preventing  the  oath  to  be  admi- 
nistered; but  he  proceeikd  from  henceforward 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  with  fewer  dis- 
guises than  he  had  formerly  employed. 

Prerogatives,  hitherto  assumed  under  the  name 
of  some  ordinary  magistracy,  were  committed  to 
officers,  acting  by  the  appointment  of  Cssar,  and 
by  his  sole  authority.  Among  these,  may  be 
numbered  the  inspection  of  the  public  works ;  of 


8  1>io.  Ca89.  lib.  liv.  c  13,  14, 15. 

9  Siicton.  in  Aiitnist.  c.  35. 

10  Die.  Casa.  lib.  liv.  11  Ibid.  e.  17. 
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the  highways ;  the  navigation  of  the  river;  the 
niarkeU;>  the  pabiic  gnmaries ;  the  preservation 
of  the  peace,  or  government  of  the  city,  which 
was  now  committed  to  a  military  prefect  or  go- 
vernor. Other  new  institutions  were  made,  to 
remedy  evils  of  a  recent  date. 

From  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars,  Ibdy  had  re- 
mained subject  to  many  disorders.  The  inhar 
bitanti^  alleging  the  dangers  to  which  they  had 
been  ezposnl  m  their  persons  and  properties, 
continued  to  form  into  bands,  and  takmg  arms, 
under  pretence  of  defending  themselves,  employed 
those  arms  for  lawless  purposed;  robbed,  mur- 
dered, or  by  force  connned  to  labour  in  their 
workhouses  many  innocent  passengers,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
question  or  violate,  under  the  appellation  of  dis- 
oideriy  persons.  To  remedy  tius  evil,  guards 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  and  a  species  of 
military  patrole  established  throughout  tne  coun- 
try, with  orders  to  protect  traveUers,  to  inspect 
the  workhouses  or  receptacles  of  labouring  slaves^ 
and  to  suppress  all  associations^  besides  Uiose  of 
the  ancient  corporations.' 

By  the  same  authority  Augustus  revived  some 
obsolete  laws,  and  gave  instructions  to  put  them 
in  force :  such  as  the  laws  limiting  expense,  re- 
straining adultery,  lewdness,  ana  bribery,  to- 
gether with  the  laws  which  had  been  provided 
to  promote  marriage^  or  to  discourage  celibacy. 
The  limitation  of  expense  may  have  bad  its  pro- 
priety under  a  republic,  where  it  is  an  object  of 
state  not  to  suffer  the  citizen  by  his  manner  of 
living,  or  by  his  afibctation  of  magnificence,  to 
ruin  himself,  or  to  aim  at  distinction  above  his 
equals ;  but  the  object  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
now  enforced,  is  not  specially  mentioned.  It 
was  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  laws  re- 
vived b^  Julius  Cssar,  and  consequently  the 
same  with  that  of  the  laws  long  since  obtained, 
under  the  republic,  by  the  tribune  Licinius,  and 
chiefly  respecting  the  consumption  of  provisions. 

In  limiting  the  excess  of  tne  tables  Augustus 
was  himself  a  striking  example  of  sobriety,  being 
extremely  moderate  and  abstemious  in  the  use  o? 
wine  and  of  food  ;>  and  with  respect  to  the  other 
objects  of  his  severity,  ah  hough  he  himself  was 
not  equally  free  from  imputation,  he  probably 
already  experienced  the  necessity  of  certain  re- 
strainU  in  his  own  family,  and  very  properly 
thought  it  became  him,  in  the  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, every  where  to  wateh  over  the  purity  of 
domestic  manners.  His  zeal  to  recommend  mar- 
riage, and  to  promote  the  settlement  of  families, 
probably  suggested  tlie  same  measures.^ 

The  Romans,  by  means  of  the  census,  ob- 
tuned  a  more  regular  account  of  the  numben  of 
the  people  than  any  other  nation,'  and  they  were 
exceedingly  watchful  of  their  population,  even 
when  they  had  least  cause  to  apprehend  a  dimi- 


1  Dio.  Casfl.  lib.  liv.  c.  17. 
S  Sueton.  in  Octav.  c  3S. 

3  In  his  ordinary  diet,  when  he  wanted  nourish- 
ment, he  eat  a  little  bread,  with  some  dried  fhiit, 
without  observins  any  •tated  time  for  his  meals.  He 
ordered  bia  table  indeed  to  be  rej^larly  served ;  but  be 
himself  joined  the  company  irregularly,  often  after 
they  were  set,  and  fhjquently  left  them  before  they 
were  done,  and  intiisted  that  he  should  not  be  disturb- 
ed in  thisfroedom  by  anyoeremony  of  waiting  for  him, 
or  by  any  troublesome  attention  wtiatever.  Sueton. 
in  Octav.  f ,  72,  73.  7G.  77. 

4  B^eton.  in  Octav.  c  68. 


nutionofit  They  made  laws  to  eneovnwenw- 
riage,  when  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  any 
Roman  citizen,  as  father  of  a  fiuiuly,  were  d 
themselves  a  si:^cient  enoouraeement.  Augostos 
being  to  revive  those  laws,  produced  and  md  in 
the  senate  a  speech  at  that  time,  atiO  extant, 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Metelliis  Nnznidi- 
cus  on  this  subject,  about  a  himdred  yean  befixe 
the  present  date. 

Even  so  far  back,  under  the  republic,  tbe  de- 
cline of  domestic  manners  may  ha^e  begun  to  be 
felt.  Licentiousness  and  want  of  ecoDomy  msy 
have  already  broke  into  the  establiahmeDt  of 
Roman  families ;  disordere  happening  in  the  state 
of  matrimony,  may  have  deterred  the  aiiigle  from 
embracing  it.  But  if  the  effect  of  such  cxirum- 
stances  then  began  to  appear,  how  much  more 
may  we  suppose  that  the  destructive  civi]  wai^ 
which  followed ;  the  removal  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Italy,  to  make  way  for  strangers  and 
soldiers  of  fortune,  must  have  operated  to  redoee 
the  numbere  of  the  people?  These  troubles  end- 
ing in  military  government ;  the  uncertainty  of 
every  man's  condition  depending  on  the  wifl  of 
a  master;  fear,  melancholy,  aiKl  dejectioEi,  idx 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  fiiUen  republic,  may  have 
completed  the  accumulation  of  evil^  and  the 
effect  may  have  suggested  to  Augustas  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  reviving  the  ancient  kws  of  the  repub- 
lic for  the  encouragement  of  population ;  mso- 
much,  that  the  extension  and  application  of  them 
became  a  principal  object  of  his  reign. 

Suetonius,  as  usual  in  his  manner,  witboot 
regard  to  dates,  brings  into  one  view  manj  par- 
ticulan  of  the  policy  of  Aujgustus  relating  to 
this  subject  Among  these,  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  augmented  the  rewards  of  marriage,  and  the 
penalties  on  celibacy.*  That  he  aometimes 
brought  forward  the  children  of  his  own  &mi]v 
into  the  place  of  public  assembly,  and  exboitec! 
the  people  to  profit  by  that  example ;  bat  that 
his  zeal  in  this  matter  was  far  from  being  acv 
ceptable  to  the  people.  That  he  was  freauentlv 
accosted  in  the  theatres  and  places  of  public  re- 
sort, with  general  cries  of  aversbn ; — ^had  repre- 
sentations from  citusens  of  rank,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  support  the  extravagance  of  womni 
educated  in  hign  condition,  and  was  ohl^ed  to 
correct  many  of  the  edicte  he  at  first  had  pub- 
lished, and  to  abate  much  of  their  rigour ; — that, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  fiunihe^ 
he  permitted  free  and  noble  citizens  to  marry 
emandoated  slaves  ;< — that  the  law,  nevertheless, 
was  still  eluded; — that  nrelended  marriagrs 
were  contracted  with  chiloren  or  females  nn3«T 
age,  and  ^e  completion  of  course  indefinitely  de- 
ferred ;7  that  to  prevent  such  evasions  or  frauds, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  marriage  could  be  legaDy 
contracted  with  any  female  imder  ten  yean  d 
age,  nor  the  completion  of  any  marriage  be  de^ 
layed  above  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  sup> 
posed  contract" 

As  it  was  proposed  to  multiply  marriages,  so 
it  appeared  likewise  of  consequence  to  lenuer 
the  <ussoIution  of  those  already  formed  more  dif- 
ficult, and  to  lay  divorces  and  separations  unikr 
proportbnal  restraints."  Under  this  wretched 
policy  it  seemed 'to  be  forgotten,  that  where  man- 


5  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  e.  16.    «  Ibid. 

7  Bueton.  in  OcUv.  c.  34.    8  Dio.  Cms.  lib.  Ut.  c  M. 

9  Suetoo.  in  OcUv.  c  3i 
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kind  are  happy,  nature  has  provided  sufficient 
inducements  to  marriage.  The  sovereign,  who 
charged  himself  with  the  care  of  the  people, 
seemed  to  consider  a  state  into  which  mankind 
are  powerfully  led,  by  the  most  irresistible  calls 
of  affection,  passion  and  desire,  as  a  kind  of 
workhouse  into  which  they  must  be  driven  by 
the  goad  and  the  whip^  or  a  prison  in  which 
they  must  be  detained  under  bars  and  fetters  of 
iron.  The  people  seemed  to  feel  themselves  be- 
come the  property  of  a  master,  who  required 
them  to  multiply,  m  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  subjects ;  and  they  resisted  this  part 
of  his  administration,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  the  state  of  degra&tion  into 
which  they  were  fallen. 

Augustus,  in  this  second  period 
XJ.  C.  736.  of  his  reign,  while  he  extended  the 

exercise  of  his  power,  still  endea- 
C.  Furnhu^  voured  to  disguise  it  under  some 
siian^*'  forms  or  regulations  of  the  ancient 
Ji^*ll«M,  constitution.  For  this  purpose,  he 
•idEtaL  45.  *    revived    the   laws  against  bribery, 

those  against  taking  fees  for  the 
pleading  of  causes,  and  the  laws  that  were  made 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  senators.  In  these 
particulars,  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  so  far 
mistook  the  situation  into  which  he  had  brought 
the  people,  as  to  revive  laws  against  bribery,  atler 
there  ceased  to  be  any  free  election;  the  laws 
against  accepting  of  fecs'^  for  pleading  of  causes, 
aSer  all  the  motives  which  formeny  induced 
senators  to  lend  their  gratuitous  protection,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;"  the  law  imposing  a  fine  upon 
members  of  the  senate  coming  too  late  to  their 
places,  afler  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  were 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  which  the  emperor 
enforced  his  own  decrees.'^  In  these  instances, 
then,  we  must  suppose  that  Augustus,  in  the 
usual  strain  of  his  policy,  revived  the  laws  of 
the  republic,  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed  that 
the  republic  was  still  in  existence.  But  not- 
withstanding his  attention,  by  these  and  other 
methods,  to  conceal  the  extent  of  his  usurpation, 
he  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  hu  sub- 
jects, nor  even  the  animadversion  of  buffoons,  to 
whom  some  degrees  of  freedom  or  of  petulance 
are  permitted,  after  they  are  withheld  from  every 
one  else.  Having  banished  a  player  of  the  name 
of  Pylades,  for  a  difference  with  another  player 
of  the  name  of  Bathvllus,  he  afterwards,  to 
please  the  people,  recalled  Pylades ;  and  giving 
nim  some  admonition  to  be  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour for  the  future :  "  That  is  a  jest,"  said 
the  other,  "for  the  more  that  the  people  are 
occupied  with  our  quarrels,  the  better  for  you."i> 
Tne  emperor  having  remained  at  Rome  about 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
period  of  his  reign,  continued,  or  began  to  carry 
on  many  works  for  the  ornament,  magnificence, 
or  convenience  of  the  city.  To  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  such  works,  he  udd  persons,  who  had 
obtained  a  triumph,  or  any  military  honour, 
under  a  contribution  of  some  part  of  their  spoils ; 
and  by  these  means,  perhaps,  made  some  officers 
pay  for  their  vanity  more  than  they  had  taken 


10  Lex  Cincia.  The  offender  was  subjected  to  a 
fine,  equal  to  double  the  fee  he  had  accepted. 

11  Under  the  republic,  the  character  of  an  able 
pleader  led  to  the  highest  prefermenU  and  honours  of 
the  state. 

12  Dio.  Casi.  lib.  liv.  c  la  13  Ibid,  c  17. 


from  the  enemy.  He  was  supposed  to  be  lavish 
of  military  honours,  which  in  reality  began  to 
lose  their  value,  or  to  change  their  nature,  being 
mere  badges  of  court  favour,  not  as  formerly, 
the  evidence  or  record  of  signal  services  rendered 
to  the  state,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
victorious  armies,  and  the  voice  of  the  people.  It 
may  be  observed,  as  an  evidence,  how  much  the 
triumph  was  fallen  in  its  value,  that,  for  some 
advantage  gained  over  the  Garamantes,!^  an 
obscure  nation  on  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  it  was  bestowed  on  Balbus,  a 
native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  and  but  newly  ad- 
mitted a  Roman  citizen ;  while  it  was  declined 
by  Agrippa,  to  whom  it  was  due  for  his  eminent 
services,  and  who  considered  it  as  a  piece  of 
empty  pageantry,  which  could  add  nothing  to 
the  consitiferation  he  already  enjoyed.^ 

About  this  time  Augustus  re- 
U.  C.  736.  ceived  an  accession  to  his  family 
Jiufnst  ^y  ^^^  ^*'^  ^^  another  grandson, 

llmo\k:taL  ^^  ^^^  name  of  Lucius,  the  second 
45.    '  son  of  Agrippa,  by  his  daughter 

Julia;  and  by  adopting  both  the 
brothers,  conferred  upon  them  the  names  of 
Caius  and  Lucius  Cssar,  and,  by  the  same  act, 
published  the  destination  of  his  fortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  festivals,  which  were  instituted 
on  this  occasion,  the  attention  of  the  emperor 
was  called  anew  to  the  provinces  by  alarms 
wliich  were  received  at  once  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire. 

Historians  <rive  us  a  list  of  par- 
U.  C.  737.  ticulars,  exhibiting  the  troubles  to 
L.  DomUiut  which  so  extensive  a  territorjr  was 
Jtkenobar-  still  exposed.  The  Commenii  and 
bus,  p.  Cor-  Yenones,  nations  inhabiting  the 
SilSJIrt"'**'  ^^*«y8  of  the  Alps,  were  in  arms. 
i^S^JiUaL  The  Panonii  and  Norisci  had  at- 
4&    '         *     tocked    Istria.       The    Dantheleti 

and  Scordisci  had  invaded  Mace- 
donia. The  Sauromats  had  passed  the  Danube. 
Some  cantons,  both  of  Dalmatia  and  Spain,  had 
revolted.  The  Sicambri,  Usupetes,  and  Tench- 
teri,  German  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine, 
having  seized  on  the  Italian  traders  who  fre- 
quented their  country,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man manner  of  punishing  slav(»,  nailed  them 
to  the  cross,  and  employing  this  insult  as  a  de- 
claration of  war,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  GauL  They  surprised  and  put 
to  flight  a  party  of  horse  which  had  been  sent 
by  Lollius  to  observe  their  motions.  In  pursuit 
of  this  advantage,  they  fell  in  with  the  main 
body,  commanded  by  Lollius  himself,  equally 
unprepared  to  receive  them,  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire with  great  loss,  and  with  the  disgrace  of 
leaving  the  standard  of  one  of  the  legions  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.'^ 

These  revolts  of  the  frontier  provinces,  or  in- 
cursions of  barbarous  neighbours,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  war  which  lasted  for  a^es, 
and  terminated  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
The  defeat  of  Lollius  was  indeed  the  first  signal 
calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms 
under  the  auspices  of  the  present  emperor.t^  It 
was  supposed  to  have  greatly  affected  him,  and 
to  have  caused  the  resolution  which  he  took  to 
pass  the  Alps,  and  to  superintend,  in  persdn,  the 


14  Pltn.  lib.  V.  c  6.  15  Dio.  Caas.  lib.  liv.  c  11. 

16  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c  90.   VeU.  Pater.  Ub.  80.  e.  07» 

17  Suetoa.  in  OcUv.  c.  33. 
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measures  that  were  necessary  to  repair  this  loss. 
His  departure  from  Rome,  however,  at  this 
time,  is  likewise  ascribed  to  other  motives.  He 
nad  now,  for  about  two  >^car8,  been  exposed  in 
the  city  to  the  animadversion  and  censure  which 
a  people  still  petulant  though  not  free,  were 
ready,  on  so  near  a  view,  to  b^tow  on  his  person 
and  government ;  and  it  was  part  of  his  policy 
to  witndraw,  at  proper  intervals,  from  the  obser- 
vation of  such  a  people,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
respect  and  authority  which  too  much  familiarity 
is  apt  to  impair.  He  accordingly  took  occasion 
from  these  alarms,  on  the  west  and  northern 
frontier,  to  absent  himself  from  the  city;  and 
despatched  Agrippa  at  the  same  time,  into  Asia, 
where  a  contest  which  had  arisen  respecting  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus  re- 
quired his  presence. 

The  emperor,  leaving  the  administration  of 
afloirs  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Statilius  Taurus, 
set  out  for  Graul,  accompanied  by  Mecenas  and 
Tiberius,  now  in  the  rank  of  prffitor,  who  made 
a  part  of  his  court  At  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  the 
people  were  relieved  of  the  alarm  they  had 
taken  on  the  approach  of  the  German  invaders, 
who,  not  bein^  prepared  to  make  a  continual 
war  beyond  their  own  boundaries,  had  repassed 
the  Rhine.  He  procecdetl,  therefore,  to  receive  the 
representations  that  were  made  to 
U.  C.  738.  him  relating  to  the  administration 
JH.  Livius  of  ^^®  provmce.  Amon^  these  are 
Drusus,  mentioned  complaints  ot  extortion 

L.  Caipvr-  on  the  part  of  the  governor.  This 
Su*  ^«"  officer,  though  now  bearing  a  Ro- 
ISmo'.SUaL  ^^^  name,  that  of  Licinius,  was 
47.   '  himself  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  had 

been  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Julius 
Ca»ar.  Having  become  by  the  bounty  of  his 
master,  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen,  he  was 
atlerward  gradually  raised,  by  Augustus  himself, 
to  the  hei^t  of  his  present  command,  in  which 
he  committed  enormous  oppressions.  Bein^ 
convicted  of  the  crimes  which  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  it  is  said,  that  the  money  of  which  he 
bad  robbed  the  province  was  seized,  but  not  re- 
turned to  the  owners.' 

While  the  Germans  fled  from  Gaul  upon  the 
report  of  the  emj^eror's  approach,  the  revolts  of 
the  Commenii  and  Vcnones,  of  the  Panonii  and 
Ligures  Commati,  were  quelled  at  the  same 
time  by  the  different  officers  who  had  hecn  em- 
ployed against  them.  The  Rhcti  and  VendeUci, 
nations  inhabiting  the  valley  of  Trent,  having 
been  lon^  in  the  practice  of  plundering  the  Ro- 
man trader^  of  making  incursions  into  Graul, 
and  even  into  Italy,  were  attacked  first  by 
Drusus,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Livia,  and 
being  forced  m>m  their  own  country,  moved  in 
a  hostile  manner  into  the  Roman  province, 
where  they  were  received  by  Tiberius,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army ;  and  being  pressed 
at  once  by  both  the  brothers,  were  obliged  to 
make  their  submission,  and  to  suffer  the  greater 
part  of  their  men,  able  to  carry  arms,  to  be  trans- 
planted into  other  countries.' 

The  peace  being  thus  established  on  the  side 
of  Grermany,  the  emperor  applied  himself  to 


1  Dio.  Cnw.  lib.  liv.  c.  21. 

SVidere  Rhtcti  belia  sub  Alpibufl.  Drusum,  Ge- 
rentem,  et  Vendetici,  4cc  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  iv.  Od.  4. 
Dio.  Cass.  Ub.  liv.  c  aS.    VeU.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  c  M. 


restore  some  cities  which  had  gone  to  mio  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  to  plant  neiff 
colonies  in  Gaul  and  in  Spain.  Whether  tL»-^ 
were  settlements  provided  fbr  the  veterans  ar.J 
Emeriti,  by  dispossessing  the  ancient  inh^!  - 
tants,  or  new  plantations  made  in  waste  btA 
unappropriated  lands,  is  uncertain.  SuetoDu.^. 
informs  us,  that  no  less  than  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent colonies  were  settled  in  Italy,  town^^  hui  i, 
and  funds  allotted  to  defray  the  expense  <t 
these  newly  established  communities;  and  iLit 
persons,  who  had  filled  any  office  of  magistrr, 
m  these  colonies,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  lUc 
elections  at  Rome. 

Among  the  acts  of  Augustus,  durincr  his  pn»- 
gress  in  Gaul,  are  mentioned  the  eflects  of  hi* 
attention  to  the  favourite  object  of  enoourasrin^ 
population,  with  the  premiums  he  gave,  whert^^ri 
he  passed,  to  such  persons  as  presented  him  wi:h 
numerous  families  of  children ;'  it  is  mentioned 
that  the  city  of  Paphos  being  destroyed  by  .in 
earthquake,  he  gave  orders  to  have  it  rebuilt : 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  patronage,  ga\p 
the  inhabitants  leave  to  change  the  name  t> 
Augusta  H  that  he  restored  to  t)* 
U.  C.  739.  people  of  Cyzicura  in  6ithMi!>, 
the  privileges  of  which  he  hiiihst  i 
•JJ-  ^t*****'  had  lately  deprived  them :  thai  Kn 
SiiSfal  ^^'^^'^  to' re-establish  the  kin^  .t 
jfugusL  Pontus  in  possession  of  the  Ih.5- 

Umo,  ^uu  phorus,  which  had  been  usur).<^l '.  y 
48.  a  pretended  descendant  of  ^MitLri- 

dates,  being  successfully  rxccLti] 
by  Agrippa,  he  received  the  report  of  this  si-rvkv 
without  having  it  communicated  to  the  s^Miau . 
And  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instanie 
in  which  this  form  was  omitted. 

A  triumph  having  been  offered  to  Agrippa,  on 
this  occasion,  was  again  declined.^ 

Augustus  had  now  passed  above  two  years  in 
Gaul,  and  obtained  the  end  for  whicj 
U.  O.  740.  he  went,  whether  of  a  temporary  re- 
cess from  Rome,  or  of  making  th«> 
^uS"*  necessary  provision  for  the  security 
jv^o^  **  of  the  province.  Leaving  Dru>as 
^mneeUut  the  younger  of  the  sons  ot  Ldvia,  to 
yartu.  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  to  con- 
^ugMsL  ^j^yg  |_|jg  military  services  he  ha  J 
i^snw,  ,s:ua.  j^j^j^  ^^^^  ^jj^^^g  jjjg  ^j^   j^ 

himself  set  out  on  his  return  to  Ituiy. 
But,  willing  to  avoid  the  crowds  which  usually 
advanced  to  receive  him  on  his  approach  to  tLc 
city,  he  made  his  entry  in  the  night.  The  se- 
nate, however,  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  ot 
paying  their  court,  ordered  to  be  erecteti,  in  th* 
usual  place  of  their  assembly,  an  altar,  on  which 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  his  sole 
return;  and  to  signalize  the  occasion  by  gome 
circumstance  of  a  gracious  nature,  resolv^  that, 
from  this  date,  whatever  criminal  within  the  city 
presented  his  prayer  for  forgiveness  to  the  cmi-c- 
ror  in  person,  should  obtain  liis  pardon.  B«>th 
these  flattering  decrees,  presented  to  him  on  thr 
day  of  his  arrival,  he  rejected.  On  tlie  following 
day,  he  received  the  salutations  of  the  people  cu 
the  Palatine  Hill,^  ordered  the  baths  to  be  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  the  usual  attendance  at  such 
places  to  be  given  at  his  own  expense.     From 


3  Sueton.  in  Octav.  c.  46. 

4  Dio.  Cass,  li  b.  Ii  v.  c  23.  5  Ibid. 
0  Ths  place  of  his  owh  resideaca. 
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this  ceramoDy  he  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and 

Oup  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  stript  the 
from  his  fasces,  and  laid  this  badge  of  his 
victory  at  the  feet  of  the  pedestal.  He  then  as- 
sembled the  senate ;  but  excusing  himself  from 
speaking,  on  account  of  a  hoarseness,  he  delivered 
a  paper  to  be  read  by  his  ^ucstor,  containing  a 
summary  of  his  late  operations  in  the  prcmnces, 
and  some  new  regulations,  by  which  the  army, 
for  the  future,  were  to  be  ffovemed  J 

Augustus  had  gradiSiaBy,  since  his  acoessbn 
to  the  government  of  the  empire,  endeavourtd 
to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  military 
character,  by  forbidding  the  admission  of  slaves. 
From  tills  rule  he  never  departed,  except  either 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  which  required 
Buddeix  augmentations  of  the  army,  or  in  recruit- 
ing Dorticular  bodies  of  men,  such  as  the  dty- 
watcn,  appointed  to  guard  against  fire  and  other 
disorders.  And  he  succeed  so  fitf  in  restoring 
the  discipline,  which  had  been  much  relaxed  in 
times  of^  the  civil  war,  that  he  had  authority 
enough,  on  different  occasions,  to  dismiss,  with- 
out any  provision  or  reward,  all  such  as  pie- 
Bumed  to  make  any  demands  in  a  mutinous 
manner.  He  had  entirely  disbanded  the  tenth 
legion  for  mutiny.  In  urging  the  duties  of  the 
service,  he  generally  decimated  such  bodies  of 
men  as  gave  way  before  an  enemy,  and  punish- 
ed with  death  the  desertion  of  a  post,  whether 
in  officers  or  private  men.  Less  onenoes  he 
punished  with  some  species  of  ignominy  or  dis- 
grace, as,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  stand  a 
whole  day  unarmed  before  the  general's  tent, 
with  some  mark  or  badge  of  disgrace.^ 

By  the  regulations  now  presented  to  the  senate 
for  their  approbation,  the  term  of  mihtary  service 
was  fixed,  if  in  the  pnetorian  bands,  at  twehe 
years ;  if  in  the  legions,  at  sixteen  years.  After 
this  term,  it  was  admitted  that  a  soldier  might 
elaim  his  (fischarge. 

It  had  been  the  practice  in  the  coune  of  the 
late  civil  wars  to  gratify  the  veterana  at  thdr 
dismission,  with  grants  of  hmd ;  a  practice  which 
laught  the  armies  to  covet  the  posse  ssions  of 
their  fellow-citizetts,  and  to  seek  £»  pretences 
against  them,  which,  in  reality,  rendered  that 
species  of  property  extremely  ihsecuie.  Bat 
Augustas  now  thought  himself  possessed  of  a 
sufficient  authority  to  reform  this  aboae^  and  to 
■ubstitnte^  for  these  grants  of  land,  a  gratuity  in 
raoney.9  By  publismng  his  ro^ulatbn  on  this 
subject,  he  greatly  quieted  the  fears  and  appre- 
hensions under  which  the  pacific  inhabitants  la- 
boured in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  utmost  efforts  of  the  emperor  were  like- 
wise required,  on*  the  present  occaabn,  to  pre- 
serve the  mask  under  which  he  wished  to  con- 
duct his  government  The  senate,  though 
maintamed  in  all  its  formalities,  was  observed 
to  have  no  power,  and  began  to  be  deserted. 
The  civil  offices  were  shunned  as  a  burden,  or  as 
A  conspicuous  servitude.  Many  fiuniliss  of  sena- 
tors were  gone  to  decay,  and  thoae  whe  were 
called  into  supply  their  places,  either  had  not, 
or  denied  that  they  had  the  legal  qoalificatioa 


The  titles  of  magistracy  continued  for  some  time 
to  be  coveted,  on  aocoant  of  the  rank  which 


7  Dio.  Cais.  lib^liv.  c  SS.    8* flutloii.  in  OcUv.  e.83L 
9  1Ho.Cass.ttbiUv.cS5. 
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they  were  supposed  to  bestow ;  bat  the  fiwqaency 
and  prostitution  of  such  honoon  now  rendered 
them  contemptible  ;io  and,  in  some  degree  al' 
ready  an  object  of  that  ridicule  which  is  so  well 
expressed  by  the  satirist  in  writings  of  a  later 
date.u 

To  relieve  senators,  in  part,  of  the  bnideiui 
which  they  alone  were  hitherto  appointed  to 
bear,  the  emperor,  while  yet  in  Gaul,  gave  direc- 
tions  that  the  ten  judges,  who  decided  in  all 
questions  relating  to  public  sales  and  confisca- 
tions, the  three  inipedois  of  the  coin,'^  the  of- 
ficers who  had  chaive  of  public  executions,!'  and 
the  wardens  of  the  streets  and  highways.^^ 
should  all,  for  the  future,  he  taken  from  m 
equestrian  Order.  It  was'  now  the  prac^icJIe  t6 
decline^  not  only  servile  or  burdensome  offices 
of  this  sort,  but  likewise  what  had  been  the 
highM  stations  under  the  republic ;  and  it  be- 
came neoessaiy  to  force  the  acceptance  of  them 
under  actual  penalties.  At  firat,  all  who  had 
been  qusston^  if  still  under  forty  years  of  ag& 
were  draughted  by  lot  for  the  superior  offices  ;** 
all  likewise  who  had  been  qocstora,  and  who 
were  possessed  of  the  legal  estate,  if  not  above 
thirty  years  ef  age^  were  obliged  to  enrol  in  tne 
senate. 

From  this  tofteed  enrolment  or  promotian. 
hQWever,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
press  for  senators  and  officera  of  state,  were  ex- 
cluded all  such  as  had  any  bodily  deformily  olr 
blemish,  or  who  wanted  tne  legal  estate.  Ih 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  senaton  the  parties 
themselves  were  examined,  and  other  evidence 
was  brought  to  investigate  the  truth.  Snch  as 
appeared  to  have  made  any  diminution  in  their 
paternal  inheritance  were  obliged  to  specify  the 
losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  their  own  manner  of  lUe.^* 

In  the  sequel  of  these  measores,  which  Were 
intended  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
monwealth^ and  to  support  the  formalities  bf  ft 
civil  institution,  it  is  probable,  aHhough  tiot 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians,  that  Augus- 
tus accepted  of  a  prolongatbn  of  his  power  for 
other  five  years  ;i^  and  sffun  aasumea  Agrippa 
with  himself  into  the  o&e  of  tribune  for  thd 
same  term.  The  ceremony  of  this  resignation 
became^  by  degrees^  a  matter  of  form,  uid  hfak 
resumption  of  the  empire  was  made  know|i  by 
sports  and  entertainments^  which  rendered  tlie 
occasion  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people. 

At  this  times  theatre,  which  had  been  began 
by  BAareellas^  was  finished  and  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  A  procewon  of  noble  youth 
was  led  by  Caius  the  son  of  Agrippa,  tnd 
adoptive  son  of  the  emperor.  Six  hunared  Abi- 
can  wild  beasts  were  tiaited  in  the  circus,  find 
among  them  a  tiger,  it  being  the  first  time  that 
this  animal  made  its  appearance  at  Rome;» 


10  IHo.  Cais.  lib.  liv.  c  30. 

11  Perpetuo  riau,  pulmonem  agitan  solebat 
Democritos  oaanquaoi  non  etsent  arbibus  illis; 
Fnetezta  et  Trabe«,  Faaoes,  Lectiea.  Tribunal. 

Juvea.  8at*  z.  v.  33. 
IS  Triumviri  Moniulea.  13  TYiumvirt  Capitalss. 
MVifintiViri.    15  Diu.  Caaa.  lib.  liv.  c96.    MIMd. 

17  Hia  having  accepted  the  empire  Ibr  ten  yean,  and. 
at  the  ezpiratioa  of  tbia  period,  hia  having  aeoepCsd 
or  it  for  five  yean,  are  mentionad;  and  again,  it  is 
mentioned  about  hia  twenUelhyaar,  or  five  yean  aAar 
this  date,  that  he  aeoapled  of  it  Ibr  tea  yean  mofs. 

18  PUa.  Ub.  viii.  c  17. 
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In  oontinuation  of  these  entertainments,  Julus, 
the  flon  of  Antony,  bein^  prstor,  celebrated  the 
oirth-day  of  Au^stus  with  the  meet  expensive 
shows,  and  in  his  public  character  entertained 
the  senate,  together  with  the  emperor  himself 
at  a  feast  in  the  capitol.^ 

Tiberius,  at  the  same  time,  in  performance  of 
a  vow  which  he  had  made  for  the  emperor's  safe 
return  from  his  last  excursion  to  the  provinces, 
save  splendid  entertainments.  Having  intro- 
duced Uaius  Cesar,  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's 
adoptive  sons,  .and  placed  him  by  himself  m  the 
prctof's  chair  at  the  theatre,  he  was  received  by 
thepeople  with  shouts  of  applause. 

The  emperor,  however,  save  signs  of  displea- 
sure. *^  Such  premature  nonours,"  he  said, 
"  could  only  serve  to  inspire  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  with  presumption  aind  pride." ^ 

About  this  time  died  the  fiunous 
U.  C.  740.  triumvir  M.  ^mihus  Lepidus,  for- 
merly the  associate  or  the  tool  of 
jSugiut  Octavius  and  Antony,  in  the  execu- 
Uflw,  JEtaL  jjon  of  their  designs  against  the  re- 
public.  While  he  was  subservient 
to  the  interest  of  these  competitors,  he  was  al- 
lowed, in  appearance,  to  hold  a  third  part  of  the 
empire ;  but  being  unsupported  by  any  real  abili- 
ties or  personal  authority,  he  ceased  to  be  of  any 
consequence  the  moment  he  presumed  to  act 
for  himself,  and  was  too  inconsiderable,  eveii  to 
bean  object  of  resentment  to  those  he  had  injured. 

Augustus  had  sufiered  this  fallen  rival  to  re- 
mam,-  during  his  hfe,  in  the  dignity  of  Pontiff, 
and,  by  keeping  him  in  public  view,  deprived 
him  of  the  consoldtion  even  of  being  forgotten.' 
The  emperor,  though  himself  desirous  to  hold 
this  sacred  character,  and  frequently  pressed,  by 
his  flatterers,  to  supplant  Lepidus,  was  too  cau- 
tious to  violate  any  suppoeed  religious  institution, 
and  too  politic  to  trifle  with  acknowled^  rights, 
of  which  he  meant,  on  occasion,  to  avail  himself. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect to  assume  the  only  dignity  which  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  accumulation  of  prero- 
gatives united  ^i  his  own  person. 

Agrippa  had  returned  to  Rome,  about  the 
same  time,  with  the  emperor ;  but  soon  had  oc- 
casion again  to  depart  from  Italy, 
U.  C.  741.  being  sent  to  ouell  a  rebellion  that 
broke  out  in  Panonia.  Upon  his 
Jt.  VaUritu  arrival  in  this  country,  finding  the 
5*22j!*!  natives  already  subdued  by  the  fear 
-  ^^J7»  '  o*^  ^  approacn,  he  accepted  of  their 
suhmiaBion ;  and  though  still  in  the 


OmiUani 


C- /*V«,«*      depth  of  winter,  set  out  on  bis  retam 

"cctSnius  ^  ^"™^-  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  wp«»s«d 
the  seas,  on  his  way  through  Cam- 
jiugnst.  pania,  he  was  taken  dangerotidj  ifl. 
i6mo,  JSUaL  Augustus  received  the  accoants  of 
.  '  his  danger,  while  he  was  exhibiting 

sports  to  the  people  in  the  name  of 
his  two  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  left  the  cky 
immediately  to  attend  his  friend  ;  but  came  too 
late,  and  alter  he  expired. 

Thb  great  man  appears  to  have  been  worthy 
gf  the  b«t  times  of  tjie  republic.  He  1^  ma^r- 
nanimity  enough  to  have  relied  on  hia  personal 
quahties  alone  for  consideration  and  honour,  and 
was  fit  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Rome  in  its 
happiest  ag^e ;  but  from  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
and  the  principles  of  fidelity  to  the  friend  who 
trusted  him,  he  became  a  principal  support  of  ihti 
monarchy.  His  great  abilities  being  employed 
to  maintain  tiie  government  and  authority  of  the 
prince,  and  his  credit  with  the  prince  employed 
m  acts  of  justice  and  moderation  to  the  people, 
he  was  neither  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  one, 
nor  of  envy  to  the  other. 

It  was  a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune  to 
have  found  such  an  oificer,  and  a  mark  of  under- 
standing and  steadiness,  without  jealousy,  aikJ 
without  wavering,  to  have  perse%'ercd  in  the 
choice.  In  this,  and  in  some  other  instances, 
Augustus  showed  that  his  talent  was  not  mere 
cunning,  but  a  principle  of  able  conduct,  which 
is  tried  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  choice  and 
employment  of  proper  men.  He  raised  Agrippa. 
though  not  a  flatterer,  from  a  low  condiuon,  to 
command  his  forces,  to  preside  in  his  councils, 
-and,  last  of  all,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  own  family. 

At  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  the  emperor  took 
upon  himself  .the  office  of  principal  mourner,  ac- 
companied the  corpse  from  Campania  to  Rome ; 
and  having  it  brought  into  the  forum,  pronounced 
the  funend  oration,  having,  while  be  spoke,  a 
screen  placed  between  himself  and  the  dead 
body.  In  order  to  confirm  and  to  increase  the 
regard  that  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
c^sed,  he  not  only  ratified  that  part  of  the  will, 
by  which  Agrippa  b(M]ueathed  his  gardens  and 
his  baths  to  the  public,  but  in  his  name  also  made 
farther  adcfitions  to  the  legacy. 

Julia,  at  the  death  of  her  nusband,  was  again 
pre^ant,  and  bore  a  third  son,  who,  finom  the 
family  of  his  father,  and  the-  circumstances  of 
his  both,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Agrippa 
Posthumua.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Marriage  of  Julia  with  TKberitu — DecUh  of  Druaua — Death  of  Mcaenaa^-Dtsgraee  of  Julius— 
War  tn  Panonia — Roman  Legions  cut-in  Oermany — TVben'tw  aaaodaied  in  the  Empire-^ 
Death  ofAuguattu. 


THE  death  of  Agrippa  made  way  for  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Nero^  then  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,   into  a  hieher  place 
IT.  C.  721.    than  lie  yet  held  in  the  family  and 
confidence  of  the  emperor. 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c.  25.^ 
a  Ibid.*.  U. 


8  Ibid,  c  27. 
4  Ibid.  e.  28.  S9. 


AngyuL  Octavius  had  received  this  young 

\^,JBtaL  m,^Q  in  the  arms  of  his  mother 
Livia,  had  observed  the  prog;  re»  dS 
his  childhood  and  youth,  and  had  g|iven  him  no 
distinguished  place  in  his  favour  during  the  Uv«« 
of  Murcellus  or  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  had  suc- 
cessively married  his  daughter;  but  being  de> 
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prived  of  both  these  8Ui)pOTt8,  and  hie  adopted 
cWldren,  Caius  and  Lucius  being  yet  of  tender 
a^  he  was  led  to  receive  Tiberius  as  a  relation, 
the  nearest  to  supply  the  place  of  those  he  had 
lost 

Livia,  by  whose  aits  the  emperor  now  began 
to  be  governed,  was,  according  to  the  report  of 
historians,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  her  own 
conduct,  perfectly  formed  to  the  mind  of  her 
husliand.  In  all  matters,  not  only  of  business, 
whether  private  or  public,  but  even  in  those  af- 
fairs in  which  the  sexes  are  least  patient  of  each 
other's  failings,  she  preserved  or  affected  the 
most  implicit  submission  to  his  will.  She  is  said, 
not  only  to  have  connived  at  his  infidelities,  but 
as  often  as  he  was  inclined  to  diversify  his  plea- 
sures, even  to  have  employed  her  sagacity  and 
her  knowledore  of  his  choice  in  procuring  him  the 
»eans  of  indulipng  his  fancy.  Herself^  the  dupe 
of  no  passion  which  was  likely  to  mislead  her, 
she  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advance  her  fa- 
mily, nor  risked  the  miscarriage  of  her  purpose, 
by  hastening  improperly  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  Favoured  by  the  death  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
minority  of  the  young  Csears,  she  easily,  with- 
out seeming  to  entertain  any  improper  views  for 
Iter  son,  procured  his  advancement.  He  was  at 
first  received  by  the  emperor  as  a  tempordLry  aid 
in  the  government,  and  afterwards  as  a  person 
fit  to  bficome  the  third  husband  of  Julia ;  and  by 
this  connexion  to  occupy  a  rank  in  his  fiimily, 
which  had  been  hitherto  considered  as  the  near- 
est to  his  own. 

Tiberius,  at  the  time  that  this  resolution  was 
taken  in  -his  favour,  was  already  a  husband  and 
a  father,  having  been  married  to  Vipsania,  the 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  by  whom  he  nad'a  son 
named  Drusus.  .  He  is  said  to  have  parted,  with 
great  reluctance,  from  Vipsania,  then  a  second 
time  pregnant,  in  order  to  make  Way  for  Julia, 
by  whom  he  wa^  to  hold  the  second  place  in  the 
empire. 

Augustus  had  hitherto  distinguished,  by  the 
ipirriage  of  his  daughter,  the  person  whom  he 
meant  to  point  out  as  his  successor.;  but,  his  fii- 
mily being  now  become  numerous^  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any  thoughts  of  giving  to  this 
new  son-in-law  precedence  of  his  adopted  chil- 
dren, Caias  and  Lucius,  whoj  bearing  the  name 
of  Ciesar,  already  precluded  any  competition  for 
rank  in  the  empire.*  This  third  marriage  of  Ju- 
lia, he  probably  intended  for  a  purpose,  which  it 
did  not  by  any  means  serve,  that  of  restraining 
the  disorders  to  which  this  unhappy  person  was 
inclined. 

Tilierius  had  begun  his  military  services  with 
some  distinction  in  Ghml,-  and  now  coming  into 
the  place  of  Agrippa,  was  sent  to  repress  ^  re- 
bpllion,  which,  upon  the  report  of  that  officer's 
death,  had  again  broke  out  in  Panonia.  Having 
succeeded  in  this  service,  he  ^ve  orders  that  the 
^outh  of  the  vanqmshed  nation  should  be  sold 
into  slavery,  and  that  the  buyer  should  come  un- 
der an  obligation  to  transport  them  &r  from  their 
native  country ;  a  cruel  action,  but  not  to  be  im- 
puted merely  to  the  personal  character  of  this 
young  mm,  as  it  did  not  exceed  what  was  fre- 
quent in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Upon  this 
occasion  Tiberius  nad  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
conferred  by  the  senate;  but  by  the  emperor's 


5  Dk>.  Cass.  lib.  liv.  c.  31. 


directions,  while  he  accepted  of  the  triumphal 
robes,  he  declined  to  enter  the  city  in  procee- 
sion.0 

About  the  same  time  Drusus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Tiberius,  then  stationed  on  the  Rhme, 
had '  repulsed  a  body  of  Germans,  passed  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  laid  waste  the  con- 
tiguous country  of  the  Sicambri  and  Usipetes, 
which,  lying  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Iseel,  is 
now  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  or  the  province 
of  Zutphen.  Having  embarked  his  army,  he  fell 
down  the  Issel  to  ther  marshy  lands  inhabited  by 
the  Frisit  and  Chauci,  probably  what  are  now 
the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen,  ar- 
rived without  resistance  at  the  sea,  where  the 
tides,  to  which  his  Italian  mariners  were  unac- 
customed, leaving  them  sometimes  ashore,  and 
almost  out  of  sight  of  the  sea,  at  other  t?ine» 
threatening  to  overflow  all  the  lands  in  their 
view,  gave  them  at  first  considerable  trouble ;  but 
having  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
this  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters,  they 
took  the  benefit  of  the  floods  to  re-ascend  the  river, 
and  returned  to  their  station  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.' 

Drusus,  having  thus  explored  the  coasts  of  the 
northern  ocean,  set  out  for  Italy;  and,  though 
already  vested  with  the  dijgnity  of  prstor,  was 
made  to  accept  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  ofl5k» 
of  edile ;  probably  to  set  an  example,  encourag- 
ing others  to  comply  with  the  forms  of  the  re- 
puolic  which  were  still  kept  up;  but  which  were 
at  this  time  very  much  neglected  by  perBone  of 
rank.* 

As  the  Roman  armies  had  now,  for  some  time^ 
ceased  to  make  offensive  war,  many  of  the  bar* 
barous  nations  took  courage  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  began  to  harass  the  provinoes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  passbd  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nu^  in  frequent  incursions,  and  laid  waste  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul,  Panonia,  and  Thrace ;  inso- 
much, that  it  appeared  neccjss^ry,  for  the  securi- 
hr  of  these  provinces,  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to 
furnish  them  sufficient  occupation  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  country. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following 

year,   Drusus    accordingly  having 

returned  to  his  command  on  the 

frontiers  of  Gaul,  passed  the  Rhine, 

overran  the  territory  of  the  Chat- 

ti,'  and  penetrated  to  the  Weser. 

In  these  operations,  although  the 

emperor's  object,  on  this  and  every 

other  service,  was  merely  defensive, 

it  appeared  necessary,  not  only  to  occupy  both 

banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  likewise  to  have  fortified 

stations  on  the  Lippe,  from  which  to  observe  the 

Germans  in  their  future  pieparations  to  pass  the 

river  for  the  purpose  of  invading  GhiuL 

Drusus,  for  his  services  io  this  campaign,  was 
saluted  by  the  army,  as  had  been  customary  in 
the  times  of  the  repubhc,  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator;  but  this  designation  having  been,  for 
some  time,  appropriated  to  the  sovereign  as  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  empire,  was  now,  by  him, 
refused  to  DrusUs.  The  title  of  proconsul,  with 
the  triumphal  robes,  were  decreeJ  to  him  instead 
of  the  other.  On  his  return  to  Gaul,  the  Ger- 
mtins  laid  an  ambuscade  on  the  route  by  which 
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be  WM  to  paMi  and  tfarettened  his  army  with 
hnminent  danger ;  bnt  lost  the  advanta^  of  the 
disposition  they  had  made,  bj  discovenng  their 
posikaTe  too  soon,  and  by  gmna  thcf  Romans  an 
opportunity  to  extricate  themsdves  by  a  vigorous 
attack,  in  which  they  gained  a  dedaive  victory. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  event,  which  seemed 
to  remove,  for  some  time,  the  prospect  of  any 
fiuther  trouble  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  was 
proposed,  once  more,  to  shut  the  gates  of  Janus.^ 
But  an  irruption  of  the  Daci,  who  passed  the 
Danube  on  the  ioe,  together  vrith  inroads  made 
by  the  Thracians  injto  Macedonia,  and  fresh  in- 
surrections in  Dabnatia,  stiU  kept  the  empire  in 
a  state  of  war. 

Ludus  Piso,  formerly  governor  of  Pamphilia, 
was  employed  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  the 
Thracians;  and  Tiberius,  in  reducing  the  Dal- 
matians. The  last  of  these  territories,  which, 
in  the  general  paztitioii  of  the  empire,  bad  been 
committed  to  the  senate,  was  now,  on  account  of 
its  frequent  revolts,  taken  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  emperor. 

While  these  operations  took  place,  nnder  the 
officers  whom  the  emperor  employed  in  the  pio- 
vincea,  he  himself  remained  at  Kome;  and  the 
few  circumstances  Which  are  mentioned,  relating 
to  affairs  of  state  in  the  capital,  are  characteristic 
of  the  tyn^es,  but  not  otherwise  interesting  or  im- 
portant. 

The  emperor  himself  in  his  capacity  of  inspec- 
tor of  manners,  took  an  account  of  the  people, 
pajring  the  highest  regard  to  the  distinctions  of 
senator  and  knight,  and  to  the  honours  which 
were  constituted  by  titles  of  office,  as  those  of 
pTBtor  and  oonsuL  But  these  names  of  distinc- 
tion, which  he  affected  to  preserve,  having  no 
real  consideration  or  power  annexed  to  them, 
only  served  to  remind  the  people  of  dignities 
which  no  longer  existed. 

The  senate  itself;  though  filled  with  persons 
who  bore  the  titles  of  prstorian  .and  consular, 
and  though,  with  afrected  respect,  still  preserved 
among  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  being 
deprimi  of  its  ancient  foundations,  underwent  a 
continual  decay :  and  the  honours  to  which  citi- 
zens had  formerly  aspired,  with  so  much  ardour, 
were  now  neglected  or  shunned  with  disdain. 
The  wealthy.  Tearing  more  the  burdens  to  which 
the3r  might  be  expoKd,  on  the  supposition  of  pos- 
sessing great  riches,  than  coveting  the  honours  to 
which  the  qualificatbn  of  senator  entiUed  them, 
came  to  the  musters  with  reluctance,  and  even 
concealed  their  effects. 

To  counteract  thb  disposition,  and  to  s6t  an 
example  of  public  dut}^,  the  emperor  made  a  fair 
return  of  his  own  patrimonial  estate,  and^  as  fiur 
as  was  consistent  with  hb  soverei)|^nty,  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  value  of  subordinate  ranks, 
admitted  members  inU>  the  senate  with  lower 
qualifications  than  formeriy;  diminished  the 
guorumy  or  number  that  was  hitheito  reciuired  to 
constitute  a  legal  assembly :  and,  afiiscting  great 
respect  for  the  proceedings  of  the  senate,  orwred 
their  journals  to  be  regulariy  kept ;  and  gave  this 
matter  in  particular  charge  to  the  Quaestors., 

In  other  respects,  the  servility  of  the  times 
seemed  to  outrun  the  exactions  of  the  sovereign. 
Some- of  the  courtiers,  in  their  desire  to  flatter, 


1  Dio.  Cast.  Ub.  liT.  e.  38. 

t  Ibid.  e.  34.    VsU.  Pater,  lib.  ii.  r.  M. 


and  others,  under  the  fear  of  being  suspecled  of 
disaffection,  began  the  practioe  of  oontrttxitiiig 
sums  of  money  to  erect  statues  to  the  emperors 
and  he  himsetf,  in  consequence  of  some  dieaim, 
or  directed  by  some  species  of  superstition,  made 
it  a  practice,  on  certam  day%  to  ask,  as  in  chaoi- 
t^,  from  all  who  came  in  his  way,  some  anaU 
pieces  of  money.*  As  he  was  in  his  temper  suffi- 
ciently liberal,  neither  of  these  practices  broofbl 
him  undier  any  imputation  of  zapacity.  What 
was  contributed  to  erect  statues  for  hinMolf  he 
employed  in  multiplying  those  of  the  goda,  par- 
ticulany  in  erecting  tSs  allegorical  images  oi 
Safety,  Concord,  and  Peace.  iVhat  he  lee^wd 
as  a  charity  was  returned  twofold. 

The  repuUuan  honours,  though  much  frded 
on  every  other  brow,  still  bore  a  cotuadenhke 
lustre  among  the  emperor's  tides,  made  a  part  oC 
his  state, andan  engineof  his  power.  Thoeeof  th^ 
priesthood;  hi  particular,  equally  suited  to  every 
constitution  of  government,  were  easily  brought 
in  aid  of  his  military  power.  For  tUs  leason 
the  title  of  Flamen  Dialis,  oi-  priest  of  Jupiter, 
was  now  added  to  the  other  dignities  of  the  asme 
kind  which  the  emperor  had  recently  assumed.. 
It  being  deemed  ominous,  and  presaffiuff  the 
greatest  calamities^  if  a  Flanien  Dialis  should  dis 
in  office,  this  dignity  formed  an  additional  guard 
to  the  emperor's  person.  It  had  been  vacaul 
about  seventy  years  from  the  demise  of  Memb^ 
who  being  consul  when  Cinna  forced  his  way 
into  the  city,  and  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  in 
order  to  avert  from  his  country  the  suppoaed 
evils  which  must  have  followed  from  hk  oyiof^ 
in  the  priesthood,  divested  himself^  stripfied  the. 
sacred  crest  or  fillet  from  hia  hair,  and  being  thus 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  cut  his  own  arte- 
ries, and  sprinkled  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with  his. 
blood. 

This  cerenlonj,  it  was  supposed,  had  averted 
the  evils  to  which  the  repuUic,  to  expiate  the 
death  of  this  sacred  person,  would  have  been 
otherwise  exposed ;  and  the  priesthood  had,  frtim 
reverence  to  this  illustrious  nurtyr,  been  sufficed 
to  remain  vacant  till  a  person  could  be  found  that 
was  worthy  to  sucoeea  him;  a  condition  which 
was  now  supposed  tt»  be  fulfilled  in  the  persoo  of 
Augustus. 

TT  /^  ^A^  About  this  date  died  Odavia,  the 
U.  O.  743.  ^^y^^  of  MaioeUus  and  of  Mark 
"^"ifrST  Antony.  Her  obsequies  being  pes- 
iMiM  ,^ftua-  ijjyn^  ^tjj  gpggt  pomp,  the  empe- 

Q,  iuiw  ror  himself  proiiounoed  the  funeni- 
Maimiu.  oration,  having  a  screeq,  as  at  the 
Md}^^  burial  of  Agnppa,  to  hide  the  body 
"^^  from  his  view. 

Soon  after  this  event,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  recent  alarm  firom  the  enemy  on  the 
Rhine,  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  change  the 
place  of  his  residence  from  Italy  to  the  north  df 
the  Alps.  Under  pretence  of  observing  the  ftonns 
which  still  threatened  the  province  of  Gaul  firom 
the  barbarous  nations  on  its  frontier,  he  took  his 
statk>n  for  the  campaign  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  and  from  thence  gave  his 
instructions  to  the  two  brothen^  Tibenos  and. 
Drusus,  to  whom  the  war  was  committed  on  the 
Save  and  the  Rhine.  Both  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  services  entrusted  to  Uiem,  joined 
the  emperor  at  his  quarterly  and  from  thenoe  ac 
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companied  htm  to  Rome^  where  they  partook  in 
the  nonoure  which  were  paid  to  him  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms. 

In  ^he  following  sjxring  the  two 
U.  C.  744.  brothers  resumed  their  commands, 
^  —  and  the  emperor  returned  to  his 
ditT^^M  *o™«'  residence  on  the  Rhone. 
Q.  js^Mm  '  Drusus  passed  the  Rhine,  ovezian 
jiUximM*.  the  countiy  of  the  Chatti,  and  pene- 
iSL^^'  trated  to  the  Elbe,  where  he  erected 
some  trophies,  tod  left  some  monu- 
ments of  the  progress  he  had  made ;  but  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  being  obliged  to  retire^  he 
was  taken  ill  on  the  march  and  died. 

Tiberius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor 
on  the  first  news  of  his  brother's  illness,  came  in 
time  to  see  him  expire.  The  funeral  being  to  be 
performed  in  Italy,  the  corpse,  during  the  march 
of  the  army  to  the  Rhine,  was  carriea  by  officers 
of  the  highest  rank.  From  the  Rhine  it  was 
conveyed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  prindpal  inha- 
bitants, who  received  it  on  the  confines  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  bore  it  to  the  next  Au- 
gustus hioMelf,  on  the  occasion,  repaired  to  Rome; 
but  being  then  in  a  militaiy  character,  or  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  a  military  commission,  and  not 
permitted,  by  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republic, 
to  enter  the  city,  he  spoke  a  funeral  omtion  in 
the  circus  Flaminius,  which  was  without  the 
walls.  Tiberius  followed  the  corpse  to  the.  fo- 
^  rum,  and  delivered  another  oration  there.  The 
'ohs^iuies  were  performed  by  persons  of  the 
equestrian  and  senatorian  ranL  The  ashes 
were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus. 

The  title  of  Grermanicus  having  been  conferred 
on  Drusus,  it  remained  in  his  &milv.  He  had 
issue  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest  known 
by  the  name  of  Gkrmanicus  Cosar,  the  younger 
by  the  name  of  Claiudius^  long  neglectea  on  ac- 
count of  his  imbecility ;  and  the  daughter  Livilla, 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  as  the  wOe  of  succes- 
sive husbands. 

Tiberius,  soon  after  the  funeral  of  hiy  brother, 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  to  celebrate  the 
furcess  of  hb  arms  in  Dalmatia.  He  gave  a 
public  feast  to  the  people ;  and  as  in  this  enter- 
tainment only  one  of  the  sexes  could  partake, 
Livia  and  Julia  were  allowed  to  entertain  the 
other. 

The  influence  of  Livia,  and  the  elevation  of 
her  family,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Ccsar^  were 
now  apparent,  and  procured  her  flattering  de- 
crees from  the  senate,  that  were  offered  in  conso- 
lation for  the  luss  of  her  son.  Her  staitue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  she  herself 
was  vested  with  the  privilege,  reckoned  so  highly 
honourable  at  Rome,  that  of  b^ng  the  parent  of 
three  children.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing 

U.  C.  745.  year  Augustus  agam  entered  the  city 

ma  kind  of  tnumphal  procession, 

aiS^.  ?"7/"«  h"  ^  ^J^A  *^^,  °J 
C.  j3iiniuM     Jupiter  Ferretnus,  instead  of  that  of 

Oailu*.  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  But  he  made 
jiur.  aoaw,  no  rejoicings,  alleging,  that  he  had 
^-tUat,  54.  guffered  more  by  the  death  of  Drusus 
than  he  had  gained  by  the  success  of  hb  arms. 
The  consuls,  however,  took  charge  of  the  so- 
lemnities usual  on  such  oocasbns,  smd  among  the 
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public  shows  brought  forth  some  captives,  whom 
thejr  obliged,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people, 
to  fight  in  the  theatre.< 

The  period  for  which  Augustus,  at  his  last 
pretended  resignation,  had  consented  to  accept 
of  the  government,  being  expired,  he  afiected  a 
purpose,  as  formerly,  to  resign  the  empire ;  and 
was  again  prevailed  upon  to  resume  it  for  ten 
years  more.  The  decline  of  the  civil  estabUsh- 
mept,  of  which  he  still  vrished  to  preserve  the 
appearances,  occupied  his  principal  attention. 
The  senate,  as  has  been  observed,  underwent  a 
continual  dmsdation,  and  its  assemblies  were 
neglected.  The  members  excused  their  neglect, 
by  pretending,  that  the  times  of  meeting  being 
irregular,  they  had  no  proper  intimation  to  at- 
tena }  and  that  they  were  frequenUy  engaged  iu 
trials  and  other  public  business  when  the  senata 

IS  called 

To  obviate  such  excuses  for  the  future,  the 
emperor  appointed  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  se*. 
nate  on  particular  days  of  each  month,  and  or- 
dered that  those  days  should'  be  kept  clear  of 
trials,  or  any  other  public  business  whatever,  that 

*?ht  occupy  the  members.    Having  formerly 

Raced  the  number  that  was  required  to  con- 
stitute a  legal  meeting,  from  four  hundred  to 
three  hundred^  he  now  directed,  that  in  matters 
of  less  moment,  even  fewer  might  constitute  such 
meetings,  and  that  in  fixing  the  quorum  on  any 
particuhr  occasion,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
importance  of  the  business  before  them;  that 
even  without  requiring  the  presence  of  any  de- 
terminate number^  the  senate  might  form  reso-. 
lotions  which,  though  nol  accompanied  with  the. 
forcd  of  laws,  should  nevertheless,  be  deemed  of - 
great  authority.  He,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
a  list  of  the  members  to  be  published ;  increased 
the  fine  usually  paid  for  absence,  and,  to  facili- 
tate the  ordinary  course  of  their  proceedings  ex- 
tended to  the  pnetors  the  privilege  of  nuiking 
motions,  which  had  been  confined  to  the  consuu 
or  to  himself. 

These  several  resoIutionf^  before  they  passed 
into  laws,  were  posted  up  in  the  senate-nouse,^ 
and  every  person  vras  invited  to  oflTer  his  obser- 
vations and  corrections.* 

About  the  same  time  are  dated  other  regula- 
tions ascribed  to  Augustus,  of  which  some  re-, 
lated  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  others  to, 
that  of  criminal  trials.  As  to  the  first,  although; 
every  office  was  filled  by  his  own  nomination,  ne^ 
affected  to  preserve  the  ancient  forms;  and  in 
order  to  give  some  appearance  of  reality  to  the 
right  of  e&ction,  which  he  affected  to  leave  with 
the  people,  he  prescribed  rules,  which  were  to  be 
obeerved  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  votes, 
and  in  restraining  corruption.  Among  these  it 
is  mentioned  that  he  ordered,  as  soon  as  any 
candidate  haa  declared  himself,he  should  deposit 
a  certain  sum  of  money,,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  he 
were  detected  in  procuring  any  sufiTrage  by  cor- 
rupt means. 

In  respect  to  criminal  trials,  as  the  sqbjjeci  was 
more  serious,  the  regulations  now  made  by  the 
emperor  were  of  more  effect  In  this  matter,  he 
wished  to  set  aside  the  forms  of  the  republic, 
though  by  evasion,  rather  than  by  a  fonnal  repeal 

So  long  as  the  people  were  sovereigns  or  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  part  of  the  secunty  which, 
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in  their  colWtivv  capacity,  they  provided  for  them- ! 
selves,  as  individuals  amenable  to  the  laws,  ''that 
no  slave  could  he  tortured  to  give  evidence  against 
his  master."  As  this  law,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  government,  might  obstruct  prosecutions 
that  were  instituted  even  for  the  emperor's  safety, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  some  expedient 
by  which  to  elude  its  force.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  enacted,  that  such  slaves  as  might  be  wanted 
in  evidence  against  their  masters  saould  be  con- 
veyed by  a  formal  process  of  sale  to  the  emperor, 
and  that,  being  in  his  possession,  they  might  be 
put  to  the  question,  or  cited  as  witnesses^  even 
against  their  former  roasters. 

This  act  is  by  Tacitus  imputed  to  Tiberius, 
and  in  dther  emperor  was  considered  as  a  dread- 
ful innovation.*  But  the  consideration  of  the 
emperor's  safety  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  any  deviation  that  was  made  from  the 
forms  of  the  republic,  f 

In  whatever  degree  the  present  emperor  em- 
ployed, in  defence  of  his  person,  the  severity  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  fear  of  the  execu- 
tioner, he  apfiears  to  have  relied  for  his  safety 
more  on  the  disguises  under  which  he  concealed 
his  usurpation,  and  on  the  uKxleration  and  the 
popularity  of  bis  manners.  By  the  respect  which 
ne  affected  to  pay  to  the  senate  and  officers  of 
state,  he  held  up  the  forms  of  the  republic  as  a 
kind  of  shield  between  himself  and  the  zealots  of 
the  republican  government  He  endeavoured  to 
gain  tne  people  by  his  afl'ability,  and  frequently 
bore  with  iamilianties  from  persons  of  the  lowest 
condition.  As' an  example  of  the  temper  with 
which  he  endured  the  saucy  or  petulant  remains 
of  military  or 'republican  freedom,  ^  it  is  mentioned, 
that  being  called  upon  to  act  as  counsel  in  behalf 
of  a  soldier  who  was  to  be  tried  for  some  crime, 
and  having,  under  pretence  of  some  other  en- 
gagement, named  a  friend  to  undertake  the  cause : 
"  This,"  said  the  soldier,  '*  is  not  a  proper  return 
to  me.  In  your  danger  I  did  not  employ  a  sub- 
stitute, but  interpo^  myself."  He  received 
with  seemingindifTerence  the  reports  of  spies  and 
informers.  To  a  person  of  this  character,  who 
accused  iBmilius  JEIianus  of  having  frequently 
traduced  him ;  "  Prove  me  this,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  will  show  ^lianus,  that  I  too  in  my  turn  can 
find  faults  in  his  character."  Tibenus  having 
once  written  him  a  warm  letter,  with  a  complaint 
of  the  same  kind,  he  bid  him  beware  of  the  neats 
of  youth.  "  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  "  that  we  can 
hinder  people  from  doing  us  any  harm ;'  we  may 
allow  tnem  to  say  what  they  please."  Yet  in 
this  he  did  not  act  from  contempt  of  the  public 
opinion ;  for  in  some  instances  ne  even  conde- 
scended to  answer  accusations  that  were  publish- 
ed against  his  private;  or  public  character.^  His 
discretion  and  prudence  prevented  the  occasions 
of  much  jealousy  and  resentment;  and,  in  many 
parts  of  his  reign,  imitated  the  effi^cts  of  gene- 
rosity and  elevation  of  mind,  if  they  did  not 
amount  to  the  real  possession  of  these  characters. 

Augustus  having  passed  the  winter  at  Rome, 
returned  in  the  spring  to  his  former  station  in 
Gaul,  accompanied  by  Gains,  the  elder  of  his 
adopted  sons,  whom  he  now  proposed  to  intro- 
duce to  the  military  service;  ana  by  Tiberius, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  a  new  light  in 


the  person  of  the  young  Cesar,  who  thmtemi* 
to  obscure  his  lustre,  continued  to  receive  fre*^ 
marks  of  the  emperor's  favour,  and  was  ctmrn- 
dered  as  a  principal  support  of  his  govemmrrit 
Being  placcxl  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  tii/ 
Rhine,  he  had  charge  of  the  war  wfiich  h»i 
lalelv  been  committed  to  Drusus,  his  yomvtr 
brother.  But  few  particulars  are  mpntioimJ  o: 
the  campaign  which  followed  in  that  quaitrr. 
He  is  accu^,  in  one  instance,  of  having  viobud 
the  public  faith,  by  having  seized  as  prison^iv, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  different  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  the  deputies  of  some  German  nt- 
tions,  who  came  in  a  publk  capacity  to  trrat  a 
peace :  and  of  having  laid  waste  the  ooantry  m 
the  neighbourhood  ofliis  province. 

The  Germans,  however,  were  probably  ratV  r 
incensed  than  subdued  by  these  measoresl  Tttt  it 
deputies,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  that  Utx 
might  not  be  employed  against  their  own  iiali<>r.3 
as  Hostages,  put  themselves  to  death ;  and  tbr j* 
countrymen  retained  the  most  vehement  purp^s? 
of  revenge.  But  whatever  may  ha\'e  been  tbe 
result,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Augustus  vecfittti 
from  the  army  the  title  of  imparator,  and  g.i^e 
tliis  title  likewise  to  Tiberius ;  that  be  put  hioi 
in  nomination  for  consul  on  the  following  year, 
and,  at  their  return  to  Rome,  permitted  nun  i^ 
make  his  entry  into  the  city  in  Ijiumph,  while 
he  himself  declined  the  honour. 

Soon  after  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Italy,  be 
suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Mecenas^ 
This  event  made  a  breach  in  the  cavil  departinent 
of  his  affairs,  not  less  than  that  which  the  death 
of  Agrippa  had  made  in  the  military.  The  pre- 
dilection of  this  minister  for  learning,  and  the  iiw 
timacy  in  which  he  lived  with  persons  o^  tiie 
best  and  most  elegant  accomplishments,  wh'> 
were  recommended  to  him  merely  by  their  mer  L 
has  made  his  name  proverbial  among  those  of  tbo 
patrons  of  letters.  His  inclination  in  thia  nut- 
ter, if  it  did  not  form  the  taste  of  his  maiitf  r« 
happily  concurred  with  it,  and  brought  him  »r- 
quamted  with  those  elegant  productions  of  genius 
which  occupy  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  (anrr; 
and  which,  in  a  situation  otherwise  likely  to  iu- 
still  pride,  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  mankiml 
served  at  once  as  an  antidote  to  these  e\i!N 
and  opened  the  way  to  better  dispositions.  Mt*- 
cienas  had  served  his  prince  witn  great  fidelitt. 
and,  if  not  insensible  to  personal  ambition,  was 
at  least  satisfied  with  the  elevation  he  had  gaimvl 
in  the  confidence  of  his  prince.  He  retained  the 
equestrian  rank  to  whicn  he  was  bom,  withoct 
endeavouring  to  accumulate  the  prefermentfi  c^ 
titles  which  were  so  much  an  object  of  amhiti.>i) 
in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  and  so  eas\'  an 
acquisition  m  the  latter  part  of  it.*  It  is  obtened. 
however^  that  he  experienced,  as  is  commt^n, 
some  vicissitude  in  his  master's  temper,  and  out- 
lived the  high  measure  of  &vour  which  he  en- 
joyed, but  without  any  interruption  of  his  doty. 
As  he  lived,. when  most  in  favour,  without  anv 
public  envy,  so  he  escaped  every  public  insah 
when  supposed  in  disgrace.  While  ne  presenteti 
the  emperor  with  a  continual  model  of  eleganrc 
ingenuity,  and  good  temper,  he  took  the  ubc  ito 
to  check  his  passions,  anu  served  him  no  le«9  bV 
the  sincerity  of  his  speech,  than  by  the  atalitx  U' 
his  conduct.  An  instance  of  the  freedom  he  took 
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U  mentioned  on  oocaaion  of  a  trial  in  which  Au- 
gastcus  himself,  according  to  cnstom,  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  some  criminals  of  state.  Meccnaa  ob- 
serving him  agitated  with  passion,  and  likely  to 
pronounce  some  precipitant  or  cruel  sentence^ 
and  being  hindered  by  the  crowd  from  reaching 
hid  car,  &nded  a  billet  to  hipi,  which  contained 
no  more  than  two  words,  which  may  be  transla- 
ted into  this  homely  expression,  hfmgman^  be- 
gone fi  The  admomtion,  however,  had  its  effect, 
and  the  emperor  acMourned  the  court. 

The  minister  left  his  whole  estate,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  to  the  emperor's  disposal.' 

By  the  successive  diminutions  of  the  list  of 
confidants,  on  whom  Augustus  reUed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  the  influence  of 
Livia,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  son  Tiberius, 
received  a  continual  advancement. 
The  latter,  after  he  had  resumed 
the  military  habit,  in  his  capacity 
of  commaniier  of  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine,  being  to  enter  on  the  office 
of  consul,  was  received  by  the  se- 
nate in  the  Curia  Octavia,  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city.  In  bis  ad- 
dress to  this  assembly  he  spoke  of  the  public 
works  which  he  proposed  to  erect  Ainon^  these 
a  temple  of  Concord,  to  be  inscribed  with  his 
own  name,  joined  with  that  of  his  brother  \  and 
of  another  temple,  to  be  dedicated  by  himself,  in 
conjunction  with  his  mother  Livia.  He  gave, 
in  her  name  and  in  his  own,  upon  this  occasion, 
splendid  entertainments  to  the  senate,  and  to 
persons  of  distinction  of  both  sexes.  Having 
vowed  an  exhibition  of  public  shows  for  the  safe 
return  of  the  emperor  from  his  last  campaign,  he 
made  all  the  necessary  provision  for  the  penorm- 
ance  of  his  vow ;  but  being  obliged  to  set  out  for 
the  army,  he  trusted  the  disch^ge  of  this  duty 
with  Piso,  his  colleague  in  tlie  consulate,  and  with 
Caius,  the  eldest  of  the  emperor's  sons. 

This  solemnity  received  a  great  addition  from 
the  sports  and  entertainments  which  were  given 
at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  himself  to  cel^ 
bratc  the  memory  of  Agnppa,  at  the  opening 
of  the  portico,  of  the  haU,  and  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  that  of- 
hc(>r  to  the  Roman  people.^  Gladiators  were 
exhibited  at  first  in  simple  pairs,  afierwaids  in 
numerous  parties,  that  fought  as  in  real  battles. 
Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the  Romans  ia  the 
ciioice  of  amusements^  even  after  the  character 
of  the  people  ceased  to  be  military,  and  when  the 
pubUc  entertainments,  formerly  perhaps  in  part 
intended  as  nuiseries  for. soldiers,  had  no  longer 
any  other  object  than  that  of  ministering  to  their 
pleasure; 

The  Cffisais,  Caius  and  Lucius,  thoush  yet 
too  young  for  business  of  state,  began  to  feel  the 
spur  of  ambition,  and  were  alarn^  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  Livia's  family.  Even  their  own 
8tep-&ther,  Tiberius^  they  were  taught  to  consi- 
der as  a  rival  in  consideration  and  power.  And 
it  is  said,  that^  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  him  in 
his  advancement  to  public  honours,  the  youngest 
of  the  two  brothers  made  application  to  be  vested 
With  the  dignity  of  consul.    The  proposal  was 
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rec^ved  by  the  people  with  applause,  but  discou- 
raged by  the  emperor,  who  reflecting,  as  he  pre- 
tended, on  the  presumption  of  his  own  youth,  or 
on  the  necessity  of  the  times  which  had  brought 
himself  forwarvl  into  this  station  at  an  improper 
age,  was  pleased  to  say,  "  That  he  hoped  never 
again  to  see  a  time  when  the  office  of  consul 
must  be  intrusted  to  a  person  under  twenty." 
To  pacify  the  young  man  under  this  disappoint' 
ment,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, got  admission  ihto  the  senate,  and  had  a 
place  among  the  members  of  that  body  at  the 
public  theatie» 
Soon  after  this  date  Tiberius,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  jealousy  he  had 
U.  C.  747.  thus  given  to  the  emperor's  adopted 
D.LeUua  aons,  underwent  a  great  and  sud- 
c^Auist'  ^^^  change  in  the  state  of  his  for- 
yeSu^ug.  tunes.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
22d^,^£tat.  56.  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  he  was 
vested  with  the  character  of  tri- 
bune of  the  people  for  five  ^ears ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  a  war  Ukely  to  anse  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, from  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 
who  was  disposed  to  join  the  Paiuiians,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  armies  in  Syria;  but 
it  soon  after  appeared,  that  this  prefennent  and 
change  of  station  were  devised  to  conceal  a  spe- 
cies of  exile  or  removal  from  the  court.  At  nis 
departure  from  Rome,  he  passed  into  Asia ;  but 
instead  of  continuing  his  route  to  his  pretended 
destination  in  Syria,  he  withdrew  to  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  where,  under  pretence  of  study,  he 
lived  some  years  in  retuement 

The  real  cause  of  this  retreat  of 
U.  C.  748.  Tiberius,  whether  the  jeak>usie8  of 
Imperator  the  young  CiBsaiis,  the  misconduct 
C2c»ar  12>M.  of  Julia,  or  any  other  ofTence  taken 
S/Sr**'**"*  ^y  ^®  emperor  himself,  was  never 
Jug.^Sth,  kjiown;  and  we  are  deprived  of 
jEtaL  SI. '  any  light  which  mi^ht  have  been 
thrown  by  Dion  Casstus^  on  this,  or 
U.  C.  749.  the  transactions  of  some  of  the  suc^ 
C  Caivimui,  ceeding  years,  by  a  manifest  breach 
**^***:  in  the  text  of  his  history.  This  de- 
jitusul^^  *ect  is  very  imperfectly  supplied 
Aug.  34fo,  from  Xiphilinus,  Zonaras,  or  any 
JEUiL  58.        other  of  the  abbreviators  or  copiers 

of  this  historian. 
U.  C.  750..  In  collectiiig  from  such  authorsi, 
L.  Cvr%aUu9  what  is  Uttle  more  than  the  names 
Lentulus,  of  consuls,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
JtewS^***  progress  of  dates,  we  learn  that  in 
jSug.  ^,  ^^^  firsUyear  after  the  retirement  of 
^toL  59.'  Tiberius,  the  emperor  himself  hav- 
ing peraisted,  for  seventeen  years 
U.  C.  751.  preceding  this  date,  in  rejecting  the 
-^  office  of  ordinary  consul,  now  again 

cSariSist,  accepted  of  it ;  that  he  intended,  in 
M.  M.  PUm-  this  character,  to  solemnize  the  ad- 
tw  auamu^  mission  of  his  sons  Caius  and  Lu- 
^Kintiw  giiy,  ^  ^Q  g^  of  manhood  ?'  that 
^Sr!96C4».  ^  ceremony  was  accordingly  per- 
.Stat.60.  formed  with  respect  to  the  eldest, 
who  now  assumed  the  ordinary 
dress  of  a  man,  was  brought  into  the  senate,  and 
declared  chief  of  the  Roman  youth  ;><i  but  with 
respect  to  the  youngest,  that  it  was  deferred  till 
about  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor 
again  appeared  in  the  character  of  consul. 


9  Suetop.  in  OsUv.  c.  S6.     10  Zonaras,  lib.  z.  c.  35. 
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la  one  of  Cfa0  j«tn  of  thig  period,  or  about  the 
yeet  of  Rome  aeyen  hundred  aiid  fifty-one^  is 
fixed  by  the  vulgir  oompitation  the  commenoe- 
meat  of  our  en  at  the  birth  of  Chmt;  an  event 
not  talculated  to  have  aii  immediate  infloenoe  on 
the  truiMciioM  of  etate,  or  to  make  a  part  in  the 
materiab  of  political  hietoryi  though  oeitined  to 
produce,  in  a  few  age^  a  great  change  in  the 
'inatitutionii^  mannerB^  and  general  chuacter  of 
nationi. 

At  this  date,  from  the  imperfect  records  which 
remain,  we  have  scareelj  any  materials  of  histo- 
ry, besides  the  occurrences  of  the  court,  and  the 
city  of  Rome;  the  public  entertainments  that 
were  given,  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
exhibited,  and  the  provision  that  was  made  in 
the  capital  for  the  subsistence  and  pleasure  of  an 
idle  and  profligate  populace. 

The  emperor  having  aaain  assumed  the  office 
of  ordinary  consul,  that  be  might  preside  at  the 
admission  of  his  "younger  adopted  son,  Lucius 
Cosar,  to  the  age  of  manhood,  continued  to  hold 
the  office  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  He  exhibited  magnificent  shows  as 
usual  upon  this  occasion,  and  among  others,  one 
that  is  mentioned  probably  as  a  novelty,  a  shoal 
of  six-and-thirty  crocodiles  of  uncommon  size, 
turned  out  to  be  hunted  or  fished  in  the  bason  of 
the  circus  Flaminius.^  While  the  emperor  gra- 
tified the  people  in  their  public  diversions  to  a 
degree  of  debauch^  he  tekade  some  attempts  to  re- 
gnute  the  gratuitpUA  distribution  of  com,  that 
other  principal  en|^ne  of  abuse  which  the  Roman 
citizens,  though  m^  other  respects  fallen  from 
their  sovereijrnty,  sdil  carefully  retained  among 
the  reUce  t>f  tlieir  democratical  government. 

The  people  of  Rome,  so  long  as  they  could 
overawe  the  senate  by  their  assemblies  or  tumults, 
and  so  long  as  they  had  the  disposal  of  prefer- 
menta  And  honoo^^  bartered  their  sufiTrages  for 
aports  and  distributions  of  corn.  For  these  too^ 
tney  Were  now  willing  to  sell  their  submission  to 
the  present  establishment,  and  it  was  undoubted- 
ly more  safe  to  have  deprived  them  of  every  other 
prerogative,  than  to  restrain  them  in  these.  The 
numl^nthat  were  accustomed  to  receive  corn  at 
the  public  granaries,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  two  hundred  thousand,  to  which  it 
Was  now  proposed  to  reduce  them,  had  increased 
to  an  immoderate  height  t  and  as  the  cireum- 
vtance  of  being  subsisted  gratuitously,  encouraged 
idleness,  so  the  very  attendance  required  at  these 
monthly  distributions  gave  a  considerable  inter- 
ruption to  labour.  The  emperor  endeavoured  to 
apply  some  correction  to  both  these  evils,  bj  re- 
ducing the  number  of  pensioners,  and  by  hmit^ 
ing  the  times  of  distribution  to  three  particuUr 
terms  in  the  year.s  But  in  making  this  attempt 
he  received  so  many  complaints,  that  he  was 
Obliged  to  lay  aside  the  design. 

A  populace  thus  supported  in  idleness  must 
likewise  be  amused,  and  they  received,  in  this 
particular,  from  their  masters,  whether  actinc 
from  choice  or  policy,  not  onlv  in  the  first  period, 
but,  in  the  subsiBquent  agei  ot  this  monarchy,  the 
most  lavish  indulgence.  By  Augustus  in  person, 
they  were  presented  at  different  times  with  four 
capital  exhibitions,  consisting  of  all  the  entertain- 
ments in  which  they  were  known  to  delight,  and 
with  three-and-twenty  great  festivals,  solemnized 


1  Die.  Caas.  lib.  Iv.  c  10. 


8  Ibid. 


in  honour  of  ■ome  other  pemna,  as  of  hia  fiithrr 
Julius  Ccaar,  of  his  nephew  MaroeUos,  of  Ish 
friend  A^ppa,  and  of  his  Toung  ivlataons  nrw 
entering  into  manhood,  and  comiiig  to  the  pos- 
senion  of  public  honours. 

The  sports  themselves,  though  fierce  and  irrs- 
tional  in  many  instances^  were  splendid,  mga}- 
fioent,  and  sometimes  interesting.  The  pttMcuLt 
of  the  Roman  ])eople,  in  vast  spaeee  or  tfaestics 
fitted  up  to  receive  them,  was  always  awful  anJ 
sublime.*  The  precedence  of  rank  at  these  ec- 
tertainments,  was  considered,  even  under  the 
republic,  as  a  principal  object  of  state.  The  fint 
benches  were  reserved  for  the  senators ;  the  next, 
at  certain  periods,  had  been  allotted  to  the  eques- 
trian order ;  and  the  question,  whether  this  onier 
should  be  mixed  with  the  peoc^  or  ae!|auatrd 
from  them,  made  a  subject  at  aifTerent  times  of 
much  dispute  and  contention.  The  female  sex 
too  had  their  places,  though  at  the  fights  of  ;^ 
diators  they  were  remov^  to  a  distance,  he'iog 
seated  behind  the  other  spectatore ;  and  from  the 
athletic  games  were  excluded  altogether.' 

The  coarseness,  nevertheless,  of  those  pobGc 
entertainments  to  which  the  Roman  women  wire 
still  admitted ;  the  want  of  any  interval,  in  tbetr 
manners,  between  a  rigorous  severity,  and  the 
other  extreme  of  an  unhounded  license,  had,  in 
many  instences,  the  worst  effect  on  thar  condoct. 
The  emperor  himself  had  a  distreasiiig  exampfe 
of  this  effect  in  his  own  fiunily,  by  the  flagrant 
debaucheries  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who^  having 
once  (quitted  the  reserve,  and  broke  throusfa  the 
austenties  of  her  fother's  house,  had  noToiiger 
any  restraints  of  decency  or  estaUbhed  propriety 
to  regulate  her  behaviour.  It  was  reported,  that 
without  any  pretence  of  seduction,  afiection,  or 
choice,  she  multiplied  her  panunoore  indefinhelv, 
and  even  frequented  the  places  of  public  debaocL 

The  emperor,  though  not  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  upon  the  de- 
tection of  these  disorders^  proceeded  against  his 
daughter  more  vrith  the  rigour  of  an  ofiended 
magistrate,  than  with  the  reluctant  severity  of  a 
fother.  In  the  first  transport  of  his  paiaaoo, 
he  hastened  to  lay  his  accusation  before  the  se- 
nate, and  obtained  from  thu  aasembl  v  an  aot  of 
banishment  against  her,  by  which  she  was  r» 
moved  to  a  siimII  island  on  the  coast,  reduced  to 
low  diet,  and  forbid  to  receive  any  visits ;  a  species 
of  imprisonment,  which  became  oommon  in  the 
of  this  and  the  subsequent  reiffns. 
ibonia,  the  mother  of^  the  unhappy  exil^ 
now  arrived  at  a  great  age,  and  nreserving  lA 
a  state  of  separation  from  her  husoand,  sua  un- 
blemished reputation,  gave  way  to  the  feelings 
of  nature^  ana  followed  her  child  into  this  place 
of  retreat  or  im|>ri8onment.  The  lather  too^ 
upon  refiedtion,  grievously  lamented  his  rashness, 
in  publishing,  by  a  reference  to  the  senate,  the 
scandal  of  his  own  house,  and  bitterly  regretted 
the  severity  by  which  he  had  empoisoned  and 
rendered  incurable  the  wounds  of  bis  own  fiura- 
ly.  "If  Agrippa  or  Meccnas  had  lived,"  he 
was  heard  to  ea^,  "  I  should  have  been  restrained 
from  this  act  of  imprudence."^ 

In  the  sequel  of  this  transaction,  he  induced 
his  resentment  with  less  struggle  ajninst  the 
supposed  paitnen  of  his  daughter's  guut  $  ordered 
Julius  Antonius,  with  some  other  persons  of 


sequel  0 
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high  rank  inrolYad  in  the  same  chuge,  to  bejpot 
to  death.  With  respect  to  one  of  theee  cnmi- 
nalfl,  who  happened  to  be  vested  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tribane,  he  affected  a  regard  to  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  lepubhc,  and  was  pleased  to 
respite  the  ezecikion  of  the  sentence,  until  the 
tine  of  his  office  as  tribune  should  exfMre.  Be- 
inff  told  that  Phoebe,  the  freed  woman  and  con- 
fitmnt  of  Julia,  when  she  heard  of  her  mistress's 
fiite,  had  put  herself  to  death;  *<I  had  rather  be 
the  &ther  of  Phoebe,"  he  said,  ''than  of  Julia." 

Persons  who  were  disposed  to  pay  their  court, 
ever  ready  to  seiae  the  opportunity,  took  occasioii 
to  flatter  the  emperor,  even  on  oocasioii  of  this 
painful  transaction.  They  hastened  to  show 
themselves  in  a  situation  Uke  that  of  the  pnnce^ 
and  to  offer  him  the  consolation  of  ftHow-fluffererS) 
in  the  distress  he  endured ;  made  oomplalato  in 
the  senate  of  the  license  of  their  dangnten  and 
of  their  wives,  and  even  raked  up  parUculars  of  a 
very  obsolete  date.  Thev  too  brought  formal 
prosecutions,  in  order  to  obtain  tbci  interposition 
of  law  and  public  authority,  to  restrain  the  die- 
orders  of  their  children;  hat  the  emperor  re- 
ceived this  species  of  courtship  with  lodiffereBce^ 
and  refused  to  hear  any  accusation,  of  whkh  Ithe 
subject  had  preceded  «  fixed  and  very  leoent 
date.* 

IT  C  '^3.     ^^  ai^left  at  m  loss  for  the  sequel 
'    -  of  this  history,  during  the  two  years 
Cauu*  Car.  that  immediately  Iblfowed;  but  ia  a 
r^/f^  period,  of  which   these  wen  the 
paniilu  Pito,  principal  tmnaactions,  we  oaiinot  be 
jfuf.  371M.  *  surprised  that  the  ehronicie  is  delec- 
-dOoL  61.       tive,  nor  indeed  greatly  regret  the 
silence  of  ft  few  jean. 
The  ordinary  adminietiation  of  Angoitm^  hi 
pursuing  the  poHlieal,  civil,  and  miU- 
U.  0  TSi,  tary  forms,  which  he  hadfeatahlialied, 
nododbt  was  able  and  sueoessful; 
C  Omar,      but  being  once  described^  does  net 
'r'^JSr^*  ainit  of  rbpetitiOD.    The  more  ia- 
PauSt        ^resting  snbjccta  of  history,  trans- 
jtuf.  88ei.     actions  thai  rouse  the  pcwwns,  and 
JBuu.  m.      keep  in  suspense  the  ezpeetatioii% 
the  liopes,  and  the  fears  of  men,  were 
in  this  reign  most  carsfuUv  avoided  A  powerful 
army  was  statiohed  on  tius  Rhine^  to  keep  the 
peace  of  that  frontier.    Even  the  court  was  hiU- 
ed  into  perfect  tnuuiuiUfty  by  the  want  9f  any 
competition  for  the  empetoi'sfevoui'.  This  point 
being  fully  decided,  by  the  plaee  whidi  waa  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Cesars,  Caius  and  Luckui ;  their 
supposed  rival  Tiberius^  who  had  been  aaaifteed 
to  their  jeakmsy,  still  remained  in  his  exile  at 
^  Rhodes.    ' 

The  defection  of  Armenia  ftoat  the  affianee 
of  the  Romans  to  thai  of  the  Parthians,  the  ee- 
caiion  upon  whkh  it  had  been  pretended  diat 
Tiberius  was  destined  to  oommand  in  A^  stOl 
cubsisted ;  bvt  the  command  of  the 
tJ.  0.754.  armiee  ' 
P.JhMHiu  with  the 
'PSia        kingdom 

XfTstasL    "^^  ^  dependanoe  oa  Rome,  was 

ISm.  03.    .  committed  to  Oaina  0«aar,  now  int 

in  tbe  fevour  of  the  emperar,  and 

higheat  in  the  expectatkms  of  the  people. 

It  WIS  thought  proper,  that  both  the  brotheia^ 


about  this  time,  should  be  sent  to  the  i 
of  armies ;  Caius  to  that  of  Sprria,  and  Ludos  to 
Spain ;  and  these  removals  ofue  Tounff  Goaan 
from  court  were  supposed  to  be  devisM  or  pro- 
cured by  the  empress  livla,  because  they  made 
way,  in  a  little  tune  aflerwudfl^  Ibr  the  recall  of 
faerson.9 

But  before  any  resolutMB  taken  at  eourt  in  fe- 
vour of  Tiberius  ymm  publkly-  known,  Caioa 
Caesar,  in  his  way  to  the  east^  arrived  in  Qxeees^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  tram  of  ofBeers.  At 
Chios,  he  received  a  visit  £com  Tiberkxa^  profeas* 
ing  the  most  Aifamissive  respect  to  the  minoe 
himself;  and  totheoffieersof  hisoottii;and  feom 
thence  continued  his  route  timnigh  the  praviaoe 
of  Asia,  every  wiiem  rereiTed  as  the  son  nf  the 


led ;  em  me  eommana  oi  ine 

in  that  part  of  the  woild, 

the  ehaige  of  reeoveriiy  the 

pm  of  Armenia  to  ita  (tma 


he  king  of  Parthia,  upoii  the  arrival  of  the 
young  Caesar  in  lus  neignboudiood,  deBired  to 
nave  a  conference  with  him,  and  they  met  on 
the  Euphi^tee  hi  a  small  ialand,  each  liaving  an 
equal  number  of  attendants.  They  irfterwaids 
mutually  accepted  of  entertainffleiite  Aom  each 
other  in  their  respectiee-  quarters.  Phraatea 
agreed  .not  to  support  the  Armeniana,  in  fhair 
defection  feom  tha  alfianoe  of  the  Romans;  and 
Caios  proeeeded  to  take  posssssiea  of  their  coun- 
try, as  a  province  of  Rome.  On  hie  approach  to 
Antasera,  a  ptaoe  on  the  frontier  of  ArmeniiL  the 
gates  being  shut  against  him,  he  presented  him- 
self  underthe  walls,  and  while  he  summoned  th^ 
rnor  to  aurrender,  was  struck  bv  an  aziow 
the  battlements.  The  wound  Se  received, 
thoueh  in  appearance  not  mortal,  aflected  hie 
heeltnt  and  threw  him  uito  a  ateto  of  dejection 
and  languor,  in  whkh  he  denied  to  be  recalled 
femn  his  stetkm,  and  catpwsMd  liia  disgust  to 
afidieofatateu 

C«M  bains  pemitted  to  retire  firam 
U.  0. 795.  his  eomoMmd  by  the  emperor,  who 
was  mortiikd  to  find  in  htm  a  pudl-. 
^^^  lanimity  so  mnrotthy  of  the  aon  of 
■'J*'*'****  Agrippa,  and  of  hia  oiwn  suooeaeor, 
jlSr»mt.  ^vwoanied  to  the  coast  in  a  litter, 
jSa^l'  «id  tiwra  embarked  for  Italy;  but 
having  on  his  way  put  into  a  portof 
Lyda,  he  died  atLymin  in  fiiat  novinoe. 
XjUoioL  the  other  gmidsoB  of  Augusta 


jQlb, 


.ugarta%by 
twie  befoie  at 
Mameifia,  in  hie  wfty  to  Suain ;  and  theee  deathe 
h^ppimlng  ee  opportvmdly  for  the  femily  of  Lim. 
laid  tiuB  desigung  w<Qnin  under  suspicion  oi 
in  piDcarilig  theoa.    The 


havhig  been  active 
bodiea  of  the  deeeai 


byeAoemef 
pal  inhabitentntobe 


d  were  home  through  the 
if  nak  and  by  the  prind- 
entMBdat  Rome.    Their 


he  age  of  manhood, 
inl^haUofthe 


5Dio.CBSi.Kb.lv.clt. 
3K 


ihiel^aiid  lanesa,  richly  ndomed  with  gold, 
behig  flfle  iMde  to  them  by  the  eqinestriaa  order, 
wfwnii^  were  admitted  to  the  I       " 
were  hung  up  aa  : 
aenata.' 

About  this  tkM,  the  third  period  of  ten  y««i% 
for  which  A^gwtui  had  aoo^ptod  of  the  govem- 
ment,  beiog  expired,  he  went  throogh  the  foon 
of  layii«  deim,  and  w  eawiming  hia  power. 

tlie  pi(^  at  OM  ef  the  entertainmente 
which  weie  giv«i  en  thie  eecaabiv  having  ap- 
pttsd  to  the  emperor  aa  appiaoded  paaaage  of 

•  VelL  Faier.  lib.  tt.  e.  HS.  ^.^  ^.      -^ 
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poet,  with  the  title  of"  knrd  ormaflter,"he 
,ve  ntfDs  of  displeasure,  and,  on  the  following 
Lj,  published  a  severe  etfict,  forbidding,  the  title 
of  "  mastei**  being  given  to  him  by  any  person, 
or  upon  any  oeeasion  whatever.^  *'  My  name  is 
Casar,*'  he  said^  "and  not  master:" 

Angostus  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  had 
■orvived  his  principal  confidants  and  friends, 
his  nephew  and  grandchildren^  on  whom  he  had 
nested  nis  hopes.  He  had  been  recently  dishonour- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  and  had  bound 
himself,  by  a  formal  act  of  the  senate,  to  persist 
in  the  rigour  of  his  treatment  towards  her.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  was  thought  that  inter* 
Oflssbns  in  &vour  of  a  child  most  do  flattering  to 
the  &ther,  and  many  applicatioos  were  accord- 
ingly made  in  her  behalf;  but  he  remained  inex- 
orable, and  being  guided  ■  entirely  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Livia,  cast  himself  upon  her  &mily  as 
a  last  resource.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
from  the  approach  of  old  age,  he  was  observed  to 
lauffuisl^  and  to  lose  much  of  his  former  vivacity. 
Tiberius  had  been  recalled  to  Rome  soon  after 
the  departure^  and  befiore  the  death  of  the  two 
Cosara.  Upon  this  last  event,  he  wds  adopted 
by  the  emperor;  but  on  condition,  that  he  him- 
self, thougli  a  father,  having  a  son  already  men- 
tioned of  the  name  pf  Prusus,  by  his  first  wife 
Vipsania,  should  nevertheless  adopt  Germanicus 
Cesar,  the  son  of  his  brother,  wno  being  elder 
than  his  own  son^  was  intended  to  ^ve  the  advan-. 
tage  of  seniority  in  all  their  future  pretensions. 

This  successor  to  Agrippa  and  his 
U.  C.  756.  femily,  being  now  the  adopted  son 
SexL  JBUm»  ^^  Augustus,  and  heir  apparent  of 
Catuv,  his   fortunes,    had  every   where  a 

a  atnHut  numerous  attendance  of  persons  who 
wished  to  pay  their  court  Being 
appointed  to  his  former  station,  at 
the  head  of  the  armies  on  the  Rhine, 
his  progress  through  the  provinoes  to  that  fron- 
tier, was  marked  uy  the  multitudes  who  flocked 
from  all  ouarten  to  receive  him.  In  his  first 
campaign  be  penetrated  to  the  Weser,  and  over- 
ran all  me  nations  of  that  neighbourhood.^ 

The  emp^or,^  relying  upon  his  newly  ado[)ted 
son  for  the  conduct  of^the  war  on  the  Rhine, 
remained  at  Rome,  where  he  was  employed 
chiefly  in  reforming  the  senate,  and  in  rebuiJ<ung 
the  palace  which  had  been  lately  consumed  by 
&e.  In  the  last  of  Uieae  workfl^  he  had  offers  of 
asostanoe  from  many  of  the  senators,  and  from 
persons  of  his  court,  who  brought  him  consider- 
able sums  in  the  way  of  vohintuy  oontributioos. 
Being  unwilling^  however,  to  let  the  burden  ihus 
fiiU  entirely  upon  persons  the  most  attached  to 
himself  he  laid  a  tax  of  twenty-five  denaiii  on 
each  corporation,  and  a  capitation  of  one  denar 
rius  on  each  ^vate  penon ;  and  having  from 
this  fund  rebinlt  the  palace,  which  had  hitherto 
bcMi  accounted  a  private  property,  he  declared  it 
Sat  the  future  a  public  edifice,  destined  as  aman- 
aion  for  the  supreme  commander  of  the  army, 
and  head  of  the  empire.* 

Ten  commisrionets  being  appointed  to  insi>ect 
the  rolls  of  the  senate,  and  to  restore  its  dignity, 
the  first  measure  proposed  fi>r  this  purpose  was 
to  take  away  all  appearance  of  constraint,  and 
to  leave  every  memoer  at  liberty  to  resign  his 


9atumiM$. 


I  Orosius,  lib.  vi.  fine.     9  Veil.  Pater,  lib.  ii.c.  104. 
3  Dio.  Cais.  lib.  Iv.  c.  IS.  13. 


seat;  but  the  greater  number,  either  fearing  to 
be  marked  out  as  disaffected  to  the  present  go- 
vernment, or  willing  to  partake  in  the  bounty 
of  Cssar,  who^  in  many  mstancea^  repaired  tba 
fortunes  of  scoaton  that  were  gone  to  decay, 
still  continued  to  hold  their  places,  and  aflTected 
zeal  for  the  forms  on  which  Augustus  was  pfeased 
to  rest  his  authority. 

In  t^  and  other  instances,  it  is  instructive  to 
observl^th  what  care  this  sovereign  of  the  em- 
pire endeavoured  to  flatter  the  vamty  of  Roman 
citizens^  and  to  preserve  the  distinction  of  iwiks, 
while  in  reality  his  policy  was  calculated  to  re- 
move all  distinctions,  to  render  all  ranks  equallj 
dependant  on  himself;  or,  if  any  distinction  wen 
sunered  to  remain,  tended  in  the  sequel,  or  under 
his  soocesson^  to  render  the  most  honouraUe 
conditions  the  least  secure. 

Augustus  had  returns  made  of  aS  the  mast 
respec^ble  femilies  in  Italy,  and  of  those  who 
haa  a^  property  of  above  two  hundred  seatertia.* 
He  laia  great  restraints  on  the  manumission  of 
slaves ;  a  practice  by  which  he  alleged,  that  the 
privileges  of  Romans  were  rashly  proetttuled 
to  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  meaneit 
order  of  men.  The  Lex  ^Ua  Sentia,  which 
took  its  name  from  one  of  the  consuls  of  this 
year,  had,  for  its  object,  the  reformation  of  this 
abuse.  By  this  hw  was  fixed  the  age  at  which 
a  master  should  have  the  power  of  setting  his 
slave  at  liberty,  and  the  age  of  the  slave  at  which 
he  .might  be  set  free,  together  with  the  mutual 
rights  and  privikges  of  the  patron  or  former 
master,  and  of  the  freed  man,  or  emancipaied 
slave.^ 

As  the  present  govepiment  began  to  ha^ 
proscription,  as  well  as  expediency  on  its  side, 
every  attempt  on  the  emjieror's  life  had  the  crimi- 
nality of  tretoon,  and  must  have  been  condemn- 
ed upon  every  consideration  wliich  established 
monarchy  can  suggest  Whoever  made  such 
an  attempt  miffht  te  considered  as  a  dangerous 
and  ilUadvisea  assassin,  who  attacked  the  oom- 
munity  itself  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  and 
whose  crime,  in  that  particular  instance,  tended 
to  involve  the  workl  anew  in  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  privileges  or  pretensionB  of  citizens^  under 
the  republic,  were  long  since  eflaced.  But  a  very 
few  were  left  who  had  enjoyed,  or  even  could 
remember  the  existence  of  them ;  yet  private 
resentment^  or  the  remains  of  republican  3t*\ 
and  the  supposed  right  of  every  person  to  tevA 
usurpations,  Dad  pnSuced  some  attempts  of  this 
sort  during  the  present  rei^.  Even  in  thk 
advanced  period  ot  it,  a  conspiracy  was  detected, 
in  which  Cornelius  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  descended  of  that  Cinna,  who,  together 
with  Caius  Marius,  was  once  at  the  h^  of  the 
popular  fiiction,  formed  a  d^ign  to  suppress  the 
present  usurpation  of  Cmsar,  and  to  restore  the 
republic,  in  which  his  ancestora  had  made,  so 
conspicuous  a  figure. 

Augustus  was  greatly  perplexed  on  the  disco- 
very S  this  plot;  and  luving  already,  on  like 
occasions,  exhausted  the  means  of  severity,  was 
now,  it  is  said,  perauaded  by  Livia  to  try  the 
effects  of  clemency,  and  of  a  generous  confi- 
dence. *'  This  conduct,"  she  observed,  "  would 
tend  to  disarm  his  enemies,  and  would  Interest 


4  About  160(V. 
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bj  the  ties  of  afiec- 


nomberein  his 
tionandgiati 

The  emperor,  beinff  accordingly  preTsUed  on 
to  take  this  course,  oraered  that  the  conspirator 
should  be  introduced  to  his  ptesenoe,  gave  him 
to  understand,  that  his  guilt  was  discovered,  and 
his  accomplioes  icnowh,  remonstrated  aeainst  an 
attempt  so  ungenerous  and  unprovoked,  but  re- 
lieved the  young  man  of  his  fears,  by  assuring 
him  of  pardon,  and  of  every  other  species  of 

ETotection  for  the  future.  In  these  assurances 
e  even  vrent  beyond  what  mere  clemency  re- 
quired, affected  to  upbraid  the  author  of  a  design 
on  his  own  life  with  false  modesty,  in  not  de- 
manding the  honours  to  whkh  lie  was  justly 
entitled  by  his  birth ;  and  concluded  with  saying, 
That,  as  he  trusted  they  were  from  hencefor- 
ward to  be  friends,  he  should  be  glad  to  receive 
fai;^  applications  in  any  matter  by  which  he  oould 
contribute  to  his  advancement  or  interest;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  named  him  for  consul  at  the 
next  succession  to  this  dijgnity. 

In  this  year  are  dated,  among;^. 
U.  0.  757.    other  measures^   some  regulations 
n.  /v-.«M«.  which  vrore  made  by  the  emperor 
CinM  for  the  better  government  of  the 

Magnu*.  army;  and,  wluit  was  scarcely  less 
.L.  yaitrhu,  important  in  the  opinion  of  the 
'^^'^  times,  for  the  conduct  of  entertain- 
j9Mg**Sdo.  mento  in  the  public  theatres.  The 
JEuit  eo.  military  establishment  consisted  of 
six^and-twenty  legions,^  with  nine 
or  ten  prstorian  bands,  composed  of  a  thousand 
men  each.  Augustus^  to  restore  the  honours  of 
the  military  character,  had,  from  the  beginnii^ 
of  hii  reign,  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  from  his 
armies,  as  much  as  possible,  all  emancipated 
slaves.  This  exclusion,  together  with  some  re- 
formations  which  diminish^  the  profits  formerly 
enjoyed  by  military  men,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult,  upon  any  sudd^  emergency,  to  com- 
plete the  legions.  Augustus  found  himself 
obliged  to  increase  his  bounty  in  order  to  recruit 
the  army ;  but  instead  of  giving  more  to  those 
who  enlisted,  or  increasing  his  levy-mone^,  he 
ehose  to  engage  them  by  the  hope  of  future 
advantages,  to  be  reaped  after  certam  periods  of 
dutiful  service.  In  the  pnetorian  bands,  he  made 
a  regulatbo,  that,  af^r  sixteen  jears*  service,  the 
veteran  should  be  entitled  to  hu  dismission,  and 
a  premium  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces.^  In 
the  legions^  afler  twelve  years'  service,  that  he 
shoulabe  entitled  to  twelve  thousand  sesterces  ;< 
and,  as  a  fund  for  these  payments,  it  is  probable 
that  the  tax  of  a  twentieth  on  all  le^cies  be- 

aue^thed  to  strangers^  hein  of  choice,  or  to 
istant  relations,  was  imposed  about  thw  time. 
This  tax  did  not  extend  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  ordinary  heir  at  law,  nor  to  l^gadei^  made 
to  the  poor,  or  to  pusons  in  indigent  dicom- 
stanres. 

With  respect  to  the  pnblie  eotertainments, 
fresh  regulations  were  made  to  keep  places  in 
the  circus  for  senatore  and  knights^  apart  fiom 
the  commons,  or  lower  class  of  the  people. 

It  being  observed,  that  the  office  of  sdile, 
which  f<Hrmerly  incJuded  the  care  of  all  publk 
entertainments,  was  avoided ;  and  that  even  the 


dignity  of  a  vestal,  which  was  wont  to  be  so 
much  desired  by  the  most  honourable  fapulies  at 
Rome,  ceased  to  be  in  request,  it  was  decreed, 
that  all  the  qyoston  of  any  preceding  year  should 
cast  lots  for  the  office  of  ledile;  and  that  the 
rules  restricting  the  choice  of  vestals  to  persons 
of  the  most  noble  extraction,  shoukl  now  oe  con- 
siderably rdaxed,  or  dispensed  with;  so  that 
women,  even  descended  from  enfranohised  slaves, 
might  be  admitted  into  this  order :  a  very  un- 
likely way  to  engage  persons  of  superior  rank  to 
adopt  it 

This  year  A^rippa  Posthumns  came  of  age^ 
and  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood ;  but,  though 
adopted,  as  his  ekler  brothers  had  been,  into  the 
family  of  the  emperor,  he  appeen  not  to  have 
been  thought  woitny  to  replace  them ;  and  being 
obscured  by  the  riper  age  and  superior  frvour 
of  Tibeiittfl^  he  passed  through  this  ceremony 
with  fewer  demonstrations  of  consideration  or 
respect  from  the  people  than  had  been  paid  to 
his  brothers. 

.  The  public  was  alarmed  with  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  rivers,  which,  however  de- 
structive, were  considered  more  as  the  presages 
of  future  cahunities  than  as  present  evils,  and 
their  significance  in  that  point  of  view  was  con* 
firmed  liy  a  famine,  which  immediately  followed 
or  accompanied  these  events.  The  inundation 
of  the  Tiber  had  overflvwed  the  city  for  many 
days,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  streets  in  boats.  The  markets  oouU  notbe 
supplied ;  and  this  dreumstance,  joined  to  a  real 
scarcity,  which  kept  up  the  prices  afier  the  inun- 
dation subsided,,  occasioned  a  dearth  which  lasted 
for  some  years. 

During  this  time  of  distress,  it 
U.  C.  75&    being  thought  impossible  to  find  the 

usuid  sup|3y  of  provistonsL  it  was 
M.JEmmu§  judged  necessary  to  lessen  the  usual 
Ltpidus,  consumption ;  and  for  this  purpose 
^'  kS^^jS"  ^  gl«uators,u)  all  slaves  kept  for 
'c^Mi  "*^  *"*'  *^  foreiffners,  except  phy- 

Cai%»  yiHui.  sicians  and  public  teachers,  were 
Jtug.  33ti0,  ordered'  to  be  removed  a  hundred 
JEtoter.        miles  from   the  city.'i    Even  thp 

servants  and  attendants  of  the 
court  were  dismissed  in  great  numben^  and  a 
vacation  was  proclaimed  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
in  order  that  as  many  as  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  the  city  shoukl  depart  The  attendance  of 
senaton  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  law  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  certain  numb^s  of  that  bochr 
to  give  validity  to  their  acts  was  suspended. 
Commissionera  were  named  to  inspect  trie  mar- 
kets. All  feasting,  on  the  birth-day  of  the 
emperor,  or  on  other  days  of  rejoicing,  was  pro- 
hibited ;  and  persons,  wont  to  receive  any  part 
of  their  subsistence  in  corn  from  the  public  gr»- 
nariei^  had  double  the  usual  quantity  served  out 
to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures  taken  fiir  the 
relief  of  the  people,  their  discontents  breaking 
forth  in  libels  and  aedatiooa  oomplaintsj  lewanS 
were  published  for  discovering  tne  author^  and 
some  being  detected,  were  brought  li  trial,  and 
punished." 

The  emperor  now  willing,  from  the  decline 
of  his  age,  to  be  reliered  of  part  of  the  oidinaiy 
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family  of  Caear,  and  aent,  under  a  mitiCaTy 
guard,  to  the  iaiaiid  of  Planaaia,  near  to  Cornea, 
where  he  lemained  a  priflcmer  during  the  ii»* 
mainder  of  this  reign.i 

From  the  dumce  of  Agnppa  Poathumofl, 
it  waa  no  longer  doubtful  that  TibeiiuB  waa  dea- 
tined  to  inherit  the  finfunea  and  power  of  Au- 
guatua.  He  alone  waa  entruated  wherever 
great  armiea  were  to  be  aaaembled,  and  was 
emofeTed  in  every  service  that  was  likely  to  end 
witn  lustre.  TrouUes  on  the  frontier  of  Asia 
or  Africa  were  entrusted  to  other  hands;  but 
the  harder  struggle  with  the  Germans,  Dalnia> 
liana,  and  other  fierce  nations  of  Europe,  was 
committed  to  him.  After  having  penetrated,  in 
hia  laat  campaign,  to  the  Weaer  and  the  £Ibe,2 
he  waa  called  off  to  anpport  hia  nephew  and 
adopted  aon  Germanicua,  who,  commanding  the 
army  on  the  side  of  Dalinatia,  found  himself  too 
weak  to  execute  the  service  on  which  he  had 
been  empb^red. 
The  provincea  east  of  the  Hadiiatic,  and  finom 

thence  probably  to  the  Danube, 
U.  C.  759.  had  fonned  the  plan  of  a  general 
JI,aHniu,  wvoh.  It  waa  reported,  at  this 
JVVrra  jasUa-  time,  that  thoae  nabona  oould  aa- 
««•»  Q.  Omd.  Mmble  eight  hundred  thouaaad 
r"Jlr^**  men,  and  that  they  had  two  hum 
Atupuio  ^'®^  thouaand  loot  properly  armed, 
jetat.68.*       with  nine  thousand  horae.    Being 

BO  powerful  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  were  enabled  to  divide  their  strength,  and 
to  carry  on  operations,  at  the  same  time,  in  dif* 
feront  plaoea.  They  deatined  one  part  of  their 
feroe  to  invade  Italy,  by  Teigeste  and  Nau- 
portua';  another  to  take  poeaeeaion  of  Macedonia ; 
and  a  third  to  defend  their  own  poeeesoions  at 
home.  They  had  now  joined  to  their  own  ferocity 
a  considerable  knowled^  of  the  discipline  and 
forma  c^the  Roman  legion,  and  conducted  their 
preaent  design  with  ao  much  addresa  as  to  escape 
obaervation  until  it  waa  ripe  for  execution.  They 
l^ve  the  first  intimation  of  their  hostile  inten- 
tions by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans, 
who,  aa  provincial  officers  or  traders,  were  settled 
in  the  country,  and  cut  off  all  the  military  posts 
which  had  been   advanced   to   protect   them. 


They  entered  Macedonia  witlmit 

and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  waate  afi  tiie  im» 

aeanons  and  aettlementa  of  the  RomaiHi  in  that 

province.' 

Such  waa  the  beginning  of  a  war  ^rifth  tbe 
barbaroua  nations  of  the  noithcfs 
U.  C.  760.  and  eaatem  firontier  oT  tlw  capiK, 
M  FiLTiuM  which,  during  aome  ageas  waa,  at 
OamiUug,  intervals,  mtermpted  and  veamned. 
auLMmim  often  put  Italy  itaeJf  upos  the 
?**"^Sr"''  defensive,  was  ahraya  fimi^Ue, 
j^^'  and  at  last  fatal  to  the  aoaere^ii^ 
of  Rome. 

The  Romans,  by  the  continual  kiboan  of 
seven  centuries,  haid  made  their  way  from  At 
Tiber  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danuhe^  tfarougfa 
the  territory  of  wariike  hordea  who  oppoaed 
them,  and  over  farests  and  rugged  ways  tb^ 
wen  every  wheie  to  be  deaivd  at  the  ezpcoae 
of  their  labour  and  their  blood :  but  the  ways 
they  had  made  to  leach  their  enemiea  were  new 
open,  in  their  turns,  for  enemies  to  reach  1 


buaineaB  of  states  intmsled  the  receiving  of 
foreign  ambaasadoia  tothiee  persons  whom  he 
chose  from  the  senate.  At  the  aame  time  he 
faiinselfl  with  his  ordinary  oounci],  continued  to 
deliberate  on  all  questkma  which  aroae  nkting  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  empire.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  aimmitted  hiinsel^  without  any 
pnoauect  of  changa  to  the  influence  of  Livia 
and  ner  fiunily ;  and,  to  confirm  him  in  this  dis- 
position, had  frequent  visita  fium  Tiberius,  who^ 
though  generally  atationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  carefully  attended  to  the  state  of  hia 
interests  at  Rome^  aa  they  atooA  both  with  the 
emperor  and  with  the  people. 

In  the  tide  whkh  was  thus  turned  in  favour 
of  the  Claudian  fiunily,  the  surviving  Agrippa 
aeemed  to  fbfcm  aa  inaurmountable  bar ;  but  thia 
jroung  man,  being  of  a  rude  and  brutal  diqpoo- 
tion,  gave  his  anta^poniat  every  advantage  in  their 
auppMed  competition.  Having,  about  this  time, 
ffiven  some  mgiant  proof  oithis  character  in 

his  behaviour  to  Livia,  and  even  to  the  emperor  

himself  he  vraa  degraded  from  his  place  in  th*itThe  ample  mouires  which  they  had  formed  bv 

r— :i r  r* — j  — *    — j^    -  _:i:» —  yhoT   cultivation   incTPasrd  the   temptation  to 

invade  them,  and  fiMnlitated  all  the  mcaiw  of 
making  war  upon  their  country.     By  redudmr 
the  inmibitentB  of  their  provincea,  in  ev«iy  put, 
to  pacific  subjects,  they  brought  the  defence  c£ 
the  empire  to  depend  on  a  few  profesaoiud  sai- 
diers  who  composed  the  legiona. 
Under  apprehension  of  these  dicumstaiiees, 
Augustus  was  heard  to  aay,  on  the 
present    occaaion,    that  if  proper 
measures  wen  not  needfily  takes 
for  the  defence  of  Italy,  an  enemy 
from  the  Danube  and  tiie   Rhiae 
might,  in  ten  days,  be  aeen  ham 
the  battlemento  of  Rome.      New 
levies  were  accordingly  made,  wad 
the  order  not  to  enlist  emancipated 
slaves  waa  suspended.     The  vete- 
rans^ who    had   been    diachamd 
firom  the  le^[ions,  vrere  ngain  orSer- 
ed  to  repair  to  tiieir  OQErara ;  and 
citizens  of  every  conmtion  were  lequiied  to  fhr- 
niah,  in  proportion  to  their  eatetea  or  ( 
certain  quotaa  of  men  for  the  aervioe. 
While  the  peaple,  under  ao  many 
of  trepidation,  were  made  aensible  of  tUr  dan- 
ger, Augustus  seems  to  have  thought  it  a  proper 
opportunity  to  renew  the  part  he  lud  often  adnl 
in  recommending  population  and  Diantafl|e.    He 
called  together,  in  separate  assemUieaTlbvt  the 
married  who  had  fomuies  of  chiidicn,  aftcvwank 
the  barren  and  the  unmarried ;  and  findiqg  the 
snperioritv  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  lattn; 
expressed  hu  concern  in  a  public  address  to  the 
-people;  enlaised  on  the  coosequenoea  of  popula- 
tion to  the  aafety  and  prosperity  of  the  oommon- 
wealt-h ;  revived  the  mamage-laws^  uid,  by  an 
act  which  took  its  name  from  Papua  and  Pop- 
piBUs,4  consuls  of  this  year,  save  additional  re- 
wards to  the  married,  and  laid  new  penalties  on 
celibacy,  with  a  considerable  premium  to  die 
prosecutor  by  wh<»i  any  person  shookl  be  oon- 
victed  of  this  offence. 

Before  these  regulations  should  be  enloToed,  a 
year  vras  albwed  to  the  unmarried  to  change 
their  condition ;  and  the  rigour  of  former  laws^^ 
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nmd&of  Um  inheritanos  of  women,  which  hid 
hitherto  been  reetrictod  to  a  hundred  thouiand 
flegteioee»*  wm  ooiUBdenbly  abated.  Femalee 
wen  allowed  to  inherit  a  larzer  aum ;  and,  the 
better  to  teatify  die  homage  that  was  paid  to  fe- 
male Tirtae,  the  veetala  were  admitted  to  partake 
in  the  privilege  of  Roman  paienta  having  three 
chikfaen/ 

In  the  mean  time,  ffraat  eflforte  were  made  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  cuBtanoe,  and  to  iSz  the  aeat 
of  the  war  in  their  own  coontry.  Tiberius  ad- 
vanced for  this  purpoae  into  IHifanatia,  and  the 
emperor  himself  set  out  for  Aiiminum,  that  he 
might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  operation  to  receive 
reported  to  profit  by  intelligence,,  and  to  give  Us 
directions.  He  had,  for  scane  time,  empowered  the 
senate  to  continue  their  proceedingp  in  his  ab- 
sence; as  he  ceased  to  attend  the  comitia  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  he  made  free  with  tbdr 
privileges ;  and,  under  pretence  of  disorders  occa- 
sioned by  the  elections,  took  upon  himself  the 
nomination  of  magistrates,  or  signified  his  chcMce 
to  the  tribes  by  a  writ  of  recommendation.  Public 
prayers  were  now  offered  for  his  preeervatbn; 
and  at  his  departure  from  the  city,  as  if  he  were 
going  on  a  service  of  great  danger  to  his  person, 
many  vows  were  made,  and  sacrifices  destined  to 
be  offered  up  in  case  of  his  safe  return.' 

Although  the  force  of  the  empire  was  not  yet 
fallen  so  low  as  to  iustify  so  mucn  apprehension, 
the  alarm  nevertheless  continued  for  three  years.^ 

Tiberius  upon  his  arrival  in  Dalmatia,  found 
the  barbarians,  who  had  invaded  that  country, 
commanded  by  two  leaders  of  the  names  of  Bato 
and  Pinetes.  He  formed  his  own  army  into 
three  divisions,  commanded  by  GrermanicuB,  Sjl- 
vanus  Lepidua,  and  himselC  By  this  disposition 
he  began  his  operations  in  three  different  quar- 
ters at  once. 

In  the.  service  which  was  committed  to  Sylva- 
nus  liSpidus,  he  'met  with  little  re- 
U.  C.  762L  siitance.  Where  he  himself  com- 
manded, the  Romans  were  long 
LSSS?"*  detained  in  the  blockade  of  a  castle, 
C./Kxi«ta- ^^*^  being  built  on  a  rock,  was 
teii«««iBc  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  height 
Kai.  JmL  of  ite  situation,  and  by  the  depths  of 
the  glens  and  gulleys  that  wera 
formed  by  the  torrento  with  which 
it  was  surrounded.  Bato  had  token 
post  in  this  place  with  a  numerous 
bodv  of  his  countr3rmen;  and  being  provided 
witn  necessaiiea,  endeavoured  to  tire  out  the  ene- 
my. But  he  himself  in  the  end,  being  weary  of 
his  inactive  and  hopeless  situation,  found  means 
to  escape,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  countrymen, 
worn  out  with  want  and  impalienoe^  to  suiirender 
at  discretion. 

Where  Germanicus  commanded,  the  enemy 
had  taken  refuge  in  Andube,  a  fortress  simiiariy 
situated  with  Uie  former;  but  which,  after  re- 
peated attacks^  was  at  last  put  into  his  hands  by 
the  dissension  of  the  baibatians  who  defended  it 
These,  having  quarrelled,  turned  their  swoids 
mutually  against  each  other.  One  of  the  parties 
set  the  quarters  of  their  antagonists  on  fire^  and 
both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.  Many 
of  the  women,  to  avoid  captivity,  threw  them- 
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mhfea,  with  their  childrBn,  into  the  flames.!' 
Bato  soon  after  suRendered  himself;  and  be- 
ing asked,  what  tempted  himrto  make  war  upon 
the  Romans  1  made  answer,  "'You  affect  to  treat 
every  nation  as  your  flocks  and  your  property ; 
but  yon-  intrust  the  care  of  them  to  mvenous 
wolves,  not  to  shepherds  and  their  dmrs."  ^* 

At  the  ckise  of  the  war,  the  title  oTimperator, 
with  the  triumphal  ornaments,  were  decreed  to 
Tiberiua  and  to  his  adopted  son  (jennanicus  ;i3 
but  in  tne  midst  of  the  rejoicinffs  which  were 
made  on  this  occasion,  aooounto  of  a  different  na- 
ture were  received  ftnom  the  Rhine. 

The  Romans^  wishmg  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  had  occupied,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, some  country,  and  fortified  some  stetions 
on  the  German  side.  By  this  disposition  it  was 
intended,  in  case  the  Germans  should  attempt  a 
descent  upon  Gaul,  that  part  of  the  Roman  army 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  remain  in  their  rear. 
And  indeed  while  they  kept  possc^on  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  ana  of  both  ite  lianks^ 
they,  in  some^  measure,  rendered  every  such  at- 
tempt impracticable.  In  consequence  of  this  dis- 
position, the  Germans  had,  for  some  time,  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  making  incursions  into 
Gaul.  They  were  became  familiar  with  the 
Roman  army  that  was  sUtioned  in  their  country, 
exchanged  commodities  with  (he  Roman  traders, 
and  began  to  imitate  their  manners. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  nations  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  when  Gtuincti- 
lius  Varus,  who  had  been  left  by  Tiberius  in  the 
command  of  the  Grerman  frontier,  began  to  con- 
sider the  natives  of  the  country  around  him,  as 
ripe  for  the  ordinary  impositions  wMch  the  Ro- 
mans lakl  on  their  subjects,  and  made  some  ex- 
actions for  the  supply  of  his  army. 

Some  chiefs  or  leadcra  of  the  neighbourhood, 
particularly  Segvnerus,  prince  of  the  Chatti^  and 
nis  son  Armenius.  had  observed,  with  indigna- 
tion, these  encroacnmento  of  the  Roman  general, 
and  the  gradual  decline  of  their  country  into  a 
Roman  province.  Being  at  the  head  of  a  power* 
ful  canton,  and  much  respected  by  all  the  nations 
of  that  quarter,  they  entered  into  a  concert  to 
cut  off  ul  the  Komans  that  were  posted  on  the 
Grerman  side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  to  restore  the 
independence  of  their  people.  They  concealed 
their  design  by  redoubhng  their  attention  to  the 
Roman  general ;  took  their  residence  in  his  Quar- 
ters, and  applied  to  him  for  decisk>n  in  alt  the 
disputes  which  arose  among  the  natives ;  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  of  their  country,  and  served  him  as 
ffuid^  In  conducting  the  marches,  and  in  fixing 
m  stetions  of  his  arm^r. 

While,  by  these  artifices,  Seghnems  and  Ar- 
minius  lulled  the  Roman  general  into  perfect 
security,  they  had  their  foUowen  ready  to  assem- 
Ue  under  arms,  and  brought  all  the  chieftains  of 
their  neighbourhood  under  engagemente  to  join 
them,  as  soon  as  th^  ^oagn  should  be  ripe  for 
execution.  They  proposed  to  draw  the  Roman 
general  into  a  situatfon  in  wtuch  he  could  be  at- 
tacked with  advantage,  while  th<^  themselves, 
without  givine  him  any  alarm,  snould  have  a 
pretence  for  advancing  towards  him  with  all  their 
forces. 
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To  effect  both  these  parpoees,  they  pn 
an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  cantbne  over 
which  Segimerus  claimed  a  supremacy,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Roman  army  in  sup- 
pressing the  revolt.  Varus,  apprehending  that 
the  safety  of  the  Romans,  in  all  their  possessions 
beyond  the  Rhine,  depended  on  the  support  he 
should  ffive  to  their  allies,  put  his  army  in  motion 
to  quell  this  pretended  rebellion,  and  advanced 
through  difficult  ways  into  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country.  On  this  march  he  was  attended  bv 
Segimerus  and  Arminius,  and  supplied  with 
every  requisite  to  promote  the  servioie,  or  to  en- 
sure its  success.  These  chiefs  had  assembled 
their  forces,  and  brought  forth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourine  country,  under  pretence  of 
acting  as  irreguuin  to  coTer  the  march  of  the 
Roman  lemons.  In  performing  this  service,  they 
pervaded  the  marshes  and  woods  in  his  front,  on 
his  flanks,  and  his  rear,  and  had  actually  sur- 
rounded him,  when  he  came  upon  the  ground  on 
which  they  proposed  to  make  their  att£^ 

Here  the  forests  and  marshes  were  extensive 
and  impassable,  except  by  a  single  tract  The 
Romans  were  crowded  together,  and  entangled 
with  their  baggage ;  and  ming  in  this  condition 
attacked  from  every  quarter  at  once,  were  unable 
to  resist  or  to  escape.  Varus  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing an  opening  which  appeared  at  some  distance 
in  the  woods;  and  there,  with  as  many  as  could 
follow  him,  attempted  to  intrench  himself;  but 
the  greater  part  or  the  army  fell  by  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  At  night,  seeing  no  nopes  of  a  re- 
treat, the  general  himself  fell  upon  his  own 
sword,  and  oy  his  example  induced  many  officers 
and  soldiers  to  employ  the  same  m^ms  of  avoid- 
ing the  cruelties  or  insults  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

A  few  having  found  means  to  retire  under 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 
Here  they  were  received  by  a  party  sent  upon 
the  first  news  of  their  disaster  by  Asprenas  from 
Gfaul,  to  favour  their  retreat 

It  had  been  concerted  by  the  Germans^  that  on 
the  same  day  evenr  Roman  post  in  their  country 
should  be  attacked,  Lucius  Ceditius,  who  com- 
manded at  Aliso,  now  supposed  to  be  Elsembei;^, 
being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  forced  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  and,  under  the  greatest 
distresses,  arrived  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  other 
posts  were  forced,  and  the  troops  who  had  occu- 
pied them  taken  or  killed.  Among  the  former, 
Caldus,  an  officer  of  rank,  being  a  prisoner  and 
in  irons,  upon  some  insult  that  was  offered  to 
'him,  struck  nimself  on  the  head  with  his  chains, 
and  expired. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  lost  three  entire 
legions,  or  about  eighteen  thousand  fix>t,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  horse.  Asprenas  having 
remained  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  only 
until  he  had  collected  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
army  which  had  escaped  from  this  calamity, 
withdrew  into  Gaul,  and  made  dispositions  to 
prevent  any  commotions  in  that  provmce. 

The  first  accounto  of  this  disaster  were  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
sternation. The  victorious  enemy  having  cut 
off  what  was  considered  as  the  strength  of  the 
emj^ire  on  the  Rhine,  were  supposed  to  be  fol- 
lowing at  the  heels  of  the  messenger  who  brought 
the  news.  GKiajds  were  posted  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city  to  prevent  disorders,  and  to  quiet  | 


the  fean  of  the  people.  A  prndaimrtkm  was 
issued  to  suspend  the  changes  uanslly  nmde  ia 
the  provincial  appointments^  and  requnizig  even 
officer  to  continue  in  his  present  command  nnai 
express  orders  were  ^ven  to  the  oontrair.  Tbc 
sacred  records,  were  cousiilted,  to  find  what  ni- 
tns  or  ceremonies  had   been  per- 


Tormed  on  the  invasion  of  theCimhri,  said  on  tiv 
breaking  out  of  the  Marsic  war,  aiid  the  saiae 
rites  were  now  to  be  repeated.  The  emperor  pot 
on  mourning,  and  for  some  months  earned  in  faii 
looks,  and  in  the  neglect  of  his  person,  every  ap- 
pearance of  distress.'  It  was  given  oat  that  m 
the  fiffit*transix>it  of  grief,  he  struck  his  beaad  oe 
the  wall  of  his  chamber.  The  Gennuw  and 
Gauls  that  were  at  Rome,  were  secured  and  sent 
into  the  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  AJl  citi- 
zens were  ordered  to  arm,  and  many  diaappeami 
from  the  streets^  to  avoid  being  pressed  to  aent 
in  the  legions. 

There  remained  a  great  army  on  the  establid)- 
ment  of  the  empire ;  but  thb  amiy  beine  dispenrd 
over  an  extensive  frontier  in  Asia  and  Afnca,  it 
was  not  supposed  that  a  suffident  force  ooold  br 
brought  from  thence  in  time  to  protect  the  capi- 
tal against  an  eAemy  who  was  believed  to  w 
hastening  to  its  gates.  Very  violent  means  were 
therefore  empk)yed  to  form  an  army  in  Italy,  and 
men  were  forced  under  amis  by  the  termr  of  nufi- 
taiy  execution.  The  forces  which  were  brought 
in  this  manner  to  the  emperor's  standard  wen 
placed  under  the  compiand  of  Tiberias ;  and,  as 
last  as  they  could  be  put  into  a  regular  Ibrm,  be- 
gan to  move  towards  Uaul. 

In  these  measures  thie  Romans  acted  more 
from  their  own  fears,  than  from  a  Jost  appteben- 
sionof'what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  enemy. 
The  most  active  and  vigorous  conqoerors  atn 
seldom  act  up  to  the  fears  of  those  they  have  van- 
quished; and  the  Germans,  on  this  fiocasion, 
content  with  having  freed  their  own  countiy 
from  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army,  made  no 
attempt  to  pnrsue  their  victory,  and  remained 
quiet  m  their  own  poBsessions.' 

In  the  following  sammer  Tibe^ 
rius  and  Germanicus,  to  recover  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  aims,  having 
passed  the  Rhine,  laid  waste  the 
adjacent  countiy,  but  not  meelinf 
with  an  enemy,  returned  withoot 
having  given  occasion  to  any  signal 
event     They  supposed   that  the 
natives  were  retirea  from  the  firon- 
tier,  in  order  to  tempt  them  to  64- 
low  into  the  forests  of  that  imper- 
vious country,  and  to  engage  them  in  diffiroh 
situations.    But  having  done  enough  to  enable 
the  capital  to  recover  from  its  panic,  Uiey  hrought 
back  in  autumn  the  Roman  army  into  Gaul, 
and  firom  thence  themsd^es  retumra  into  Italy. 
In  this  year  Drusus,  the  eon  of 
Tiberius,  acted  in  the  capacitT  of 
questor;  sixteen  prstors  wme'em- 
ployed.    In  the  year  following,  the 
number  of  these  magistrates  was 
reduced  to  twelve.    It  being  alleged  that  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  to  preclude  the  complaints 
which  were'  often  made  against  them  upon  their 
removal,  extorted  attestations  and  oomplimentaiy 
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addreaaeB  from  the  people  they  had  oppreawd,  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  governor  should  receive  any 
honorary  gijft  or  attestation  from  his  province, 
daring^  the  continuance  of  his  power,  nor  sooner 
than  SIX  months  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

The  age  of  the  emoeror  now  led  men  to  think 
of  his  successor ;  ana  predictions  of  his  death 
were  surmised  abroad.  This  nrobably  gave 
occasion  to  the  edict  which  forbaoe  sootnsayexB 
to  utter  nredictions  relating  to  the  life  of  any 
person  wnatever.  Among  the  circumstances 
that  characterise  the  manners  of  the  times,  it  is 
said,  that  Roman  kniff  hts,  or  citizens  of  quality, 
had  permission  to  exhifait  themselves  as  gladia- 
tors.' 

Tiberius,  at  his  return  to  Rome, 
after  the  noted  services  he  had  per- 
formed  on  the  Save  and  the  Rtune, 
had  a  triumphal  entry.  In  ascend- 
ing the  ca{Htol  he  dismounted  from 
his  carriage,  and  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor^  who  stood 
in  the  way  to  receive  hmi.^  After 
the  procession  was  over,  shows  were 
exhibited  by  Qermanicus,  in  which 
two  hundred  lions  were  hunted  down;  and  a 
portico  which  Livta  had  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Caius  and  Lucius  Cssar,  being  dedioated 
about  this  time,  served  to  increase  the  solem- 
nity. 

Of  the  Claudain  family,  on  whom  the  sove- 
reign power  seemed  already  to  devolve,  Grerma- 
nicus,  the  mndson  of  Livia  bj  Drusus,  the 
younger  of  her  ecms^  was  most  m  favour  with 
the  people.  He  was  recommended  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  openness  and  candour  in  his  man- 
ners, and  by  tiie  fticility  with  which  he  engage], 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  republic, 
in  the  defence  of  his  clients^  and  in  pleading 
their  causes,  whether  before  the  emperor  himself 
or  before  the  ordinary  judges.  Tibeiiusi  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  be  of  a  dark  and  suspicious 
temper,  and  was  supposed  to  cover,  unoer  the 
appearances  of  moderation,  which  he  studied  to 
preserve  in  public  and  in  presence  of  the  em^ 
ror,  a  jealous  and  cruel  disposition.  But  Livia, 
who,  m  the  present  period  of  her  husband's  life, 
had  the  entire  government  of  him,  preferred  h^ 
Bon  to  her  mndson,  and  empbyed  all  her  influ- 
ence to  make  the  choice  or  a  successor  fall  on 
Tiberius. 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  tima  pleased  with 
the  respite  from  trouble  which  these  delegates 
of  his  power  endeavoured  to  procure  lor  liim, 
reposed  himself  much  on  their  care,  and  was 
pleased  to  be  supplied  with  every  change  of 
amusement  or  pleasure  for  which  it  was  known 
that  he  had  any  relish.*  He  was  attended  by 
agreeable  women,  musicians,  comedians^  and 
even  declaimers  on  favourite  topics  in  philosophy, 
who  made  a  part  of  the  scene  at  the  dose  or  his 
ordinaiy  mcSds.  At  his  entertainments  he 
treated  the  guests  with  presents  of  dresses,  trin- 
kets, or  money,  and  amused  them  with  lotteries^ 
in  which  they  had  chances  that  entitled  them  to 
prizes  of  dUferent  values,  or  with  auctions  of 
pictures,  in  which  the  back  of  the  picture  being 
turned  to  the  company,  they  bid  upon  chance.^ 
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Of  these  pastimes  some  were  probably  the 
amusements  of  the  emperor's  old  age,  and  mark- 
ed the  decline  of  life.  In  his  more  vigorous 
years,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently occupied  with  the  business  of  state,  and 
with  the  attention  which  he  gave  in  person  to 
eveiy  question  that  arose  in  tSo  government  of 
so  extensive  an  empire.  Every  transaction  was 
still  communicated  to  him,  and  despatched  in  his 
name  ^  but  from  the  symptoms  which  he  gave 
of  an  inclination  to  retire  from  affairs,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  hiff  application  was  greatly  abated.  So 
long  as  he  was  accustomed  to  attena  the  senate 
in  person,  he  generally  received,  on  the  days  of 
their  meeting,  the  compliments  of  the  members 
at  his  own  house  or  in  the  forum ;  from  thence 
was  conducted  by  them  to  the  place  of  assembly, 
and,  before  they  proceeded  to  business,  commonly 
went  round  a  circle  of  those  who  were  present 
and  spoke  somewhat  obliging  to  each.  This 
particular  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  his  afiabi- 
uty  and  condescension ;  but  was  in  reality  the 
highest  circumstance  of  state  which  he  ever  as- 
simoed.  As  a  private  person,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  he  sufiered  nimself  to  be  treated  as  an  equal, 
and  made  one  at  the  entertainments  and  parties 
of  pleasure  that  were  made  by  his  friends ;  but 
in  the  decline  of  life^  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
senate,  so  he  desired  to  be  excused  from  receiving 
the  visits  of  the  members,  or  even  of  his  private 
friends;  and,  under  pretence  of  being  much 
occupied  with  the  troubles  which  still  subsisted 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  declined  going 
into  company  upon  any  occasion  whatever.' 

While  the  emperor  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  withdrew  from  the 
public  view,  the  fourth  period  of 
ten  years,  for  which  he  had  accept- 
ed of  the  government,  being  about 
to  expire,  he  again  resumed  his 
command  with  the  usual  forms, 
prolonged  Che  tribunitian  power  in  the  person 
of  Tiberius  for  other  five  years,  and  permitted 
his  son  Drusus  from  bein^  qucstor,  to  be  enter- 
ed on  the  list  of  consuls  without  passing  thxbugh 
the  rank  of  pnetor. 

Augustus,  in  entering  upon  this  new  period 
of  his  government,  in  which  he  was  no  longer 
to  attend  the  senate  in  person,  received  from  mis 
body,  by  a  formal  act,  lull  powers,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  ordinary  council,  to  determine  all 
questions  of  state,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  adopted  children,  to  enact  laws  of  equal 
authority  with  those  he  had  formeriy  passed  in 
the  senate.  These  powers  he  had  already  ex- 
ercised ;  and  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
thus  formally  conferred  upon  him,  chiefly  that 
it  mi^ht  be  made  to  appear  how  &r  the  family 
of  Ltvia,  now  included  in  the  same  act,  were 
raised  to  an  avowed  participation  of  the  imperial 
authoritjT. 

The  fiiBt  consultations  of  this  new  legislature 
were  employed  on  the  subject  of  the  peiud  laws, 
which  having  remained  without  any  considerable 
change  from  the  times  of  the  republic,  were  still, 
in  respect  to  the  forms  of  trial,  better  calculated 
to  protect  the  subject  than  to  gratify  the  pas- 
sbns  of  the  sovereign.  Banishment,  by  which, 
under  the  republic,  criminals  were  at  uberty  to 
evade  any  sentence,  and  which,  in  reality,  had 
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bothiiii^  grievoni  beaidM  the  cfacumiUnce  of 
thflir  bemg  obliged  to  tia^  ftom  Rome,  and  to 
Ibmo  city  pieierments  and  honoun^  waii^  by  a 
nqguaCioa  now  made^  leodeied  more  aevere,  and 
Bol  floflend  to  remain,  aa  the  couitien  tormed 
them,  a  mere  duaion  oif  juatioe.  Under  a  een- 
tenoe  of  bankhment,  by  niia  regulation,  the  exile 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  chooee  the  place  of 
hia  retreat  nor  aoffered  to  retain  hii  efleota.  He 
miffhi  rende  in  any  iaiand  simoanded  by  fifty 
milea  of  aea,  and  in  aorae  ialanda  which  were 
mentioned,  aa  Cofl^  Rhodee,  Leaboe,  and  Sar- 
dinia, though  leai  remote ;  but  he  was  entirely 
debarred  from  the  continent  He  waa  allowed 
toretain  of  his  eatate^  if  it  amounted  to  eo  much, 
five  hundred  thousand  eeateroet,!  and  might 
have  a  ahip  of  a  thovvHUid  amphora,'  and  two 
boata  with  twenty  aervanta  or  ab^ea  {  but  waa 
not  at  hbeity  to  paas  from  one  island  to  another, 
nor  to  change  the  place  of  hii  abode. 

So  far  the  transition  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
citizen  against  the  severities  or  government, 
which  is  a  part  in  the  s^rit  of  liberty,  to  the 
Jealousy  of  the  prince  agamst  the  license  of  hie 
subjects,  whidi  equally  belongs  to  monarchy, 
was  abundantly  mild ;  but  even  this  law,  under 
the  prospect  of  its  immediate  application,  ^ve 
weight  to  the  chains  with  which  every  citizen 
abeady  felt  hioMelf  loaded.  The  subjecte  of 
prosecution  that  were  likely  to  draw  the  animad- 
venion  of  a  despotic  court,  were  not  injuries 
to  society  and  ofienoes  to  human  nature,  which 
the  ingenuous  ever  wish  to  shun,  as  well  aa,to 
restrain ;  but  mther  want  of  submission  or  re- 
spect, libels,-  petubuit  fkeedoaic^  and  even  merit 
iteel(  if  sttch  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  supe- 
liors.  The  fiew  law,  indeed,  by  the  directions 
contained  in  it  to  take  oogniaanoe  of  libels  and 
defamatory  publications,  under  the  denomination 
of  treason^  seemed  to  point  chiefly  at  this  species 
of  guilt ;  but  it  was  not  the  law  itself  so  much 
as  the  aihitnry  application  of  it,  that  was  likely 
to  deprive  eveir  Roman  of  that  degree  of  secu- 
rity or  personal  freedom  to  which  he  etill  had 
pretotisiona.* 

In  the  same  year  manidnd  had 
U.  C.  796.  stUl  more  reaaon  to  be  alarmed; 
Tiberius  was  associated  with  Au- 
gustus in  the  government,  and  de- 
clared-to  have  equal  power  with 
the  emperor  himself  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces within  his  department.*  On 
this  oecasion  the  new  associate  in 
the  empire,  to  raise  his  consideration,  and  to 
amuse  the  people,  exhilnted  no  less  than  three 
separate  triumi>hal  processbns ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  there  being  some  disorders  snbsiBting  on 
the  Buie  of  Daunatia  and  IHyrieum,  which 
aeemed  to  ret^ire  his  presence;  and  he  being  to 
set  out  for  this  province,  Augustus  was  plcMod 
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to  accompany  hun  on  the  nad  to  Bcueveutum. 
They  went  to  Astura  by  knd ;  but  as  Augutfuik 
when  the  wind  was  fiivourable,  always  mfinred 
going  by  water,  they  embarked  at  this  pistoe,  and 
steered  lor  the  coast  of  Campania.  On  thor 
pssage,  Augustus  was  seised  with  a  dyaenteir, 
Dut  continuedj  as  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  to  not 
the  diflSerent  islands  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  At 
Caprs  he  passed  sonse  dajra  with  uncoouwa 
ffayetr,  ana  without  appearing  to  sufier  modi 
from  his  distemper.  At  Naploi  he  attended  the 
public  sports  wfuch  were  given  upon  his  arrival 
From  tbpnee he  continuedhis  route  to  Beoeveo- 
turn,  where  Tiberius,  beinff  to  embark  at  Bnm- 
duenim,  took  his  leave,  and  the  emperor  set  oot 
on  his  return  to  Rome.  But  findinfl  his  atreneth 
dedine  on  a  sudden,  he  halted  at  r^ola,  a  pisce 
in  which  his  fiunilv  had  originAlly  aome  posMs- 
sions,  and  at  wluch  bis  father  died.  From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  thia  place  he  refused  to 
listen  to  any  business.'  On  the  momiiBg  of  the 
18th  of  August,  he  asked  if  his  illBess  hail 
caused  any  tumuite  or  insurrections^  called  fcr 
a  mi^tor,  and  dekired  to  be  dressed.  He  said  to 
those  who  attended  him,  "What  think  Ti« 
nowl  Have  I  acted  my  part  properly  T'  tlien 
repeated  the  form  -with  wnich  acton  oommooij 
end  the  representation  of  a  play,'deat]rin£  the 
audience,  that  if  the  piece  was' to  their  hking 
they  should  applaud.*  "I  found,**  heaaid,  "a 
d^  of  brick,  and  changed  it  into  mnible."  In 
this  he  alluded  to  his  policy  in  the  sUte^  aa  wdl 
as  to  his  buildings  at  Kome. 

Augustus*diea  at  three  in  the  aitemooD  of  the 
euhteenth  of  August,  in  the  seventy-«jth  vesr 
ofhis  sfle.  His  body  was  transported  iroo 
Nob  to  Sovilln,  carried  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  towns  on  the  route.  They  moved  in  the 
night,  and  halted  bjr  day,  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  aaason.  At  Bovills  it  was  received  and  car- 
ried forward  to  Rome,  by  a  nnmeroaa  oono^iany 
of  the  equestrian  order. 

The  senate  met  to  ddibefate  on  the  honoun 
to  be  paid  at  the  funeral ;  and  the  membon  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  proposala  they  made  t» 
exalt  the  dead,  and  to  express  their  own  sorrow.' 
Some  proposed,  thftt  tne  fimenl  pfnwfAsi 
should  pass  through  a  triumphal  arch,  precgdeJ 
bv  the  statue  of  Vvtory ;  ana  that  the  oenmoor 
ahould  cooclqde  with  a  aolemn  dim,  or  song  o2' 
grie(  to  be  perfcffmed  by  the  dul(TOi  of  all  tb» 
principal  fikmilies  in  Rome.  Otben  moved,  that 
on  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  noble  Romaos 
should  exchange  the  «>ld  ring,  which  was  tb» 
badge  of  their  rank,  tor  one  of  iron  \  that  the 
ashes  should  be  collected  fhun  the  fonml  pileby 
the  highest  order  of  priests. 

At  Ibis  funeral,  in  whatever  fimn  it  ^sas  exe- 
cuted, two  orations  were  pronounced;  one  by 
Tybenua^  who  had  been  recafled  on  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  emperor's  death;  the  other  ify 
Urusus,  the  son  orTiberius,  on  whom  die  nans 
and  faiheritanoeof  Coar  had  now  devuIvedL 
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CHAPTER  V- 

The  Will  of  Augustus — Review  of  his  Reign — And  of  his  Character — TSberius  retuma  to  Nola 
— Issues  without  delay  his  orders  throughout  the  Empire — In  the  Senate  affecta  Reluctance  to 
charge  fUmselfwith  the  Government — Mutiny  in  Panonia — On  the  Rhine — Second  Mutiny  on 
the  Arrival  of  Deputies  from  the  Senate — Imposture  of  Clemens — Plot  qfZAbo — Description  of 
Tiberius — Death  of  Germanicus — And  Trial  of  Piso. 


AUGUSTUS  had  made  his  will  about  six- 
teen months  before  he  died,  bequeathing  two 
thirds  of  his  estate  to  Tilwrius,  the  other  third  to 
Livia,  with  an  injunction  to  take  the  names  of 
JuUa  and  Aui;usti.  In  succession  to  Liviaand 
her  son  he  sulWtitutod  the  younger  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  for  a  third ;  and  overlookinor 
Claudius,  one  of  the  sons  of  I  he  elder  Drusus,  and 
grandson  of  Livia,  he  bequeathed  the  remainder 
to  the  brother,  Germanicus  Cscsar,  and  his  off- 
spring,  already  contdsting  of  three  sons  and  as 
ratmy  daughters.^  To  this  numerous  list  of  heirs 
he  substituted  an  ostentatious  catalogue  of  prin- 
cipal citizens  and  senators.  But  ix>rsisted  so 
much  in  his  severity  to  the  unhap(iy  Julia,  as  to 
forbid  her  a  place  in  his  monument.  As  a  legacy 
to  be  distributed  to  the  Roman  people,  he  be- 
queathed four  millions  of  sesterces,  or  about 
thirty-three  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  as  a  fund 
for  the  tribes  or  wards  of  the  city,  to  defray  their 
respective  corporation  expenses,  he  bequeathed 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces, 
or  about  twenty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds  sterling ;  to  the  prcetorian  bands 
one  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  eight  pounds 
sterling  a  man ;  to  the  cohorts  of  the  city  five 
hundred,  or  about  four  pounds  sterling  a  man  ; 
to  the  legions  three  hundred,  or  about  two  pounds 
ten  shillings  a  man. 9  These  sums  he  ordered 
to  be  paid  immediately;  leaving  money  in  his 
coffers  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Other  legacies, 
of  which  some  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling, 
he  directed  to  be  paid  at  diiTerent  times,  and 
alleged  the  scantiness  of  his  estate,  from  which 
his  heirs  were  not  likely  to  draw  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  Roman  money,  or  about 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  sums  which  he  had  received  in  lega- 
cies, amounting  to  about  eleven  millions  sterling, 
he  had  expended  in  public  works. 

After  his  will  was  read,  four  separate  memo- 
rials were  produced.  The  first  contained  ih- 
structions  for  his  funeral ;  the  second,  a  list  of 
the  actions  which  he  wished  to  have  recorded  on 
his  tomb ;  the  third,  a  state  of  the  republic,  in- 
cl  udin^  the  military  establishment,  the  'distribution 
of  the  legions,  the  revenue,  the  public  disburse- 
ments, the  money  actually  lodged  in  the  treasury, 
the  arrears  of  taxes  that  were  due,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  In  whose  hands  the  vouchers 
were  to  be  found. 

The  fourth  memorial  contained  political  in- 
structions or  maxims,  in  which  he  dissuaded  the 
people  from  the  too  frequent  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  from  the  too  easy  admission  of  fo- 


8  The  three  ions  were  Nero,  Drusus,  and  Caius  or 
Caligula ;  the  three  daoghters  Agrippina,  Drasilla,  and 
Livia  or  Livilla. 
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reigners  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizens ;  and 
recommended  filling  offices  of  state  with  persons 
of  experience  and  reputation.  The  public  ser- 
vice, he  ol)served,  never  should  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  officer,  nor  all  the  powers  of  the  common- 
wealth be  suflered  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person.  Such  exclusive  trusts,  he 
said,  must  lead  to  abuse,  and  end  in  a  scarcity  of 
I>er8ons  fit  to  be  employed.  Such  were  the 
arguments  of  Catulus  and  Cato,  when  they 
pleaded  against  tlie  exorbitant  powers  of  Pompey 
and  Cssar ;  and  the  reastmings  now  ascribed  to 
Augustus  seems  to  be  Iwrrowed  from  theirs,  and 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  dillercnce  of  persons 
and  times. 

It  is  said,  that  in  this  memorial  the  emperor 
concluded  with  an  injunction  not  to  attempt  any 
farther  conquest  or  any  farther  extensbn  of  the 
empire.' 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  upon  re- 
cord, from  which  we  are  able  to  collect  the  cha- 
roeter  of  this  celebrated  reign.  The  immediate 
effects  of  it,  in  many  parts,  appear  to  have  been 
splendid  and  salutary.  Among  these  we  are  to 
reckon  the  cessation  of  wars,  and  reformation  of 
government  in  the  Roman  provinces.  Under 
this  establishment,  instead  of  the  consuls,  who, 
being  annually  elected  by  the  people,  as  often  re- 
newed the  passion  of  their  country  for  war  and 
conquest,  there  began  a  succession  of  emperors 
who  were  addicted  to  sloth  and  sensuality,  more 
than  to  ambition;  or  if  disposed  to  war,  who  in 
youth,  or  in  some  particular  period  of  life,  ex- 
hausted their  passion  for  military  fame,  and  be- 
came from  thenceforward  a  powerful  restraint  on 
the  ambition  of  their  own  officers.  These  they 
considered  as  rivals  and  objects  of  jealousy,  or  as 
dangerous  instruments,  ever  ready  to  involve 
them  in  wars  abroad,  to  disturb  their  government 
at  home,  or  to  divert  their  revenue  from  those 
pleasurable  applications  in  which  they  wished 
to  employ  it. 

Whatever  was  lost  to  citizens  of  rank  or  high 
pretension  at  Rome,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  was  gained  to  the  other  subjects  of 
the  empire.  Tne  provinces,  from  bemg  the 
temporary  property  of  individuals,  and  stnpt  to 
enrich  a  succession  of  masters,  became  the  con- 
tinned  subjects  of  a  sovereign,  who  as  often  as 
he  understood  his  own  interest,  protected  them 
against  the  oppression  of  his  officers,  and  spared 
or  nursed  them  as  a  continual  source  of  revenue 
and  of  power  to  himself. 

While  these  desirable  effects  naturally  resulted 
from  the  new  establishment,  jnany  circumstances 
of  great  lustre  in  the  history  of  the  age  were 
ascribed  to  the  sovereign.  The  seeds  of  inge- 
nuity and  of  liberal  arts,  which  had  been  sown, 
and  which  were  already  sprung  up  with  so  much 
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▼igour  under  the  republic,  now  began  to  be 
reaped  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Literature,  and  all  the  more  agreeable  fruits 
of  ingenuity,  received  under  the  hrst  emperor  a 
peculiar  degree  of  attention  and  encouragement. 
Augustus  was  himself  a  proficient  in  letters, 
or,  willing  to  be  amused  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
learned^  read  his  own  productions  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends  ;  and,  what  is  more  difficult  for  an 
author,  heard  without  jealousy  the  compositions 
of  others,  by  which  his  own  were  probably  far 
excelled.  He  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his 
enemy's  party,  protected  from  the  oppression  of 
his  own,  and  selected,  as  his  favourites,  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  the  times.^  By  his  munificence 
to  these,  his  own  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
minister,  has  become  proverbial  in  the  history  of 
letters,  and  is  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments 
which  can  never  pensh,  except  by  some  calamity 
iatal  to  mankind. 

The  provinces  greatly  diversified  in  respect  to 
situation,  climate  and  soil,  as  well  as  in  respect 
to  the  arts  which  they  severally  possessed,  nav> 
ing  the  benefit  of  general  peace,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  common  sovereign,  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  an  easy  communication  and  a  flourishing 
trade.  All  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  earth  being  drawn  to  the  capital,  and 
being  at  the  disposal  of  single  men,  was  expend- 
ed in  works  of  magni&cence,  and  if  not  of 
utility,  at  least  of  splendid  caprice.  From  this 
fund,  were  erected  those  magnificent  fabrics,  of 
which  the  ruins,  sUU  mark  the  place  on  which 
stood  the  capital  of  the  western  world.  The 
empire,  at  the  same  time,  in  all  its  parts,  received 
those  improvements  which  are  the  ordinary  at- 
tendants of  opulence  and  peace.  The  lands 
were  cultivated ;  cities  were  built,  adorned,  or  en- 
larged. 

The  rough  and  vigorous  hands  by  which  this 
great  empire  was  formed,  had  carried  the  balance 
and  the  sWord  of  state  before  they  could  manage 
the  tools  of  the  more  ordinary  and  inferior  arts, 
and  had  given  empire  to  their  country,  before 
they  had  provided  for  themselves  the  ordinary 
means  of  accommodation  or  pleasure.  A  Roman 
citizen  was  not  an  artist,  but  he  was  a  man  fit  to 
command  every  artist.  He  was  possessed  of  cou- 
rage, penetration,  sagacity,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages which  constitute  the  personal  su()eriority 
of^one  man  over  another.  As  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  he  was  the  reverse  of  those  ingenious 
and  feeble  subjects,  of  whom  each  professes  a 
particular  part  m  the  science  or  practice  of  hu- 
man affairs,  but  of  whom  none  is  qualified  to  di- 
rect the  whole. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  this  nation  of  mas- 
ters forced  into  their  service  the  industrious  and 
the  learned  in  different  partd  of  the  earth,  the 
pnctitionen  of  every  art,  and  the  professor^  of 
every  science  flocked  to  the  capital.  Their  pro- 
ductions, though  spumed  and  rejected  at  first, 
were  received  by  degrees,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  found  the  most  ample  rewards.  By 
these  means,  the  practice  of  every  art  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome,  even  Romans  were  taught  to  be- 
>  artists  and  mechanics,  and,  by  following  a 
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multiplicity  of  inferior  pumuts  and  ooenpatiflDi^ 
were  taught  to  lower  the  haughty  Fpirit  of  the 
conquerora  of  the  world,  to  the  fevd  of  the  natkos 
they  had  subduefl. 

In  the  times  immediately  preceding  tlie  dvil 
wars,  foreign  letters,  though  fondly  received  by 
many  of  the  first  citizens  of  Rome,  wei«  sdfl  a 
novelty,  and  considered  by  the  people  as  a  fcpp- 
pish  af!ectation.  But  the  leaders  in  this  iasbira 
being  the  first  officera  and  greatest  men  of  tlie 
state,  as  Lucullus,  Cicero,  Cato^  and  Csesar; 
such  illustrious  examples  soon  removed  every  pre- 
judice, and  engaged,  in  the  pureuit  of  leaniinr, 
every  talent  that  could  be  diverted  from  the  luue 
violent  punuits  of  ambition  or  pleasure. 

The  dvil  wars  for  some  time  retarded  the 
progress  of  letters ;  but  when  brought  to  an  end, 
left  the  public  in  possession  of  the  biaa  it  had 
received.  Octavios  himself  having,  in  his  youth, 
received  this  bias,  was  probably,  in  his  patrons^ 
of  the  learned,  more  led  by  inclination,  and  les 
by  mere  policy,  than  he  was  in  other  parts  of 
the  conduct  with  which  he  gained  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  world.  He  loved  correctness 
and  accuracy  in  all  his  compositions,  and  newr 
delivered  his  mind  on  any  serious  matter,  evva 
in  his  pwn  fismuly,  without  memorials  or  written 
notes. 

Although  the  effects  of  this  reign,  therefore, 
in  -many  of  the  particulan  we  have  menticKncd, 
were  the  sequel  of  mere  peace,  and  of  the  rtr [ite 
which  the  world  began  to  enjoy  from  the  di^or- 
dera  with  which  it  had  been  lately  afflicted,  much 
likewise  may  be  ascribed  to  tlie  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  prince.  After  the  secure  establish- 
ment of  his  power,  his  government  began  to  be 
distinguished  by  appearances  of  mcxleration  and 
justice,  supported,  in  this  part  of  his  life,  «ith  a 
regular  and  ordinary  tenor,  which  does  not  war- 
rant an^  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  or  any  ausptdim 
of  any  intention  to  impose  upon  the  world,  some 
purpose  different  from  that  which  he  professed  to 
have  in  view. 

In  his  character  of  legislator,  he  generally  anb- 
mitted  his  intended  acts  to  public  inspection,  en- 
couraged persons  of  every  description  to  oHer 
amendments,  and  sometimes  adopter!  thoee  which 
were  offered  to  him.^  In  the  exercise  <^the  ex- 
ecutive power,  he  took  the  asustance  of  a  cboaen 
council,  with  whom  he  deliberated  on  the  onii- 
nary  measures  of  state.  In  accepting  of  the  ho- 
noure  which  were  offered  to  him,  ne  checked 
instances  of  extreme  servility,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  liberality  or  moderation  in  the  use 
of  the  powers  which  the  flattery  of  dyinc  persons 
frequently  gave  him  over  their  families  and 
estates.  He  became  the  guardian,  rather  than 
the  co-heir,  of  the  orphans,  with  whom  be  was 
joined  in  the  father's  will.  Snnie  he  put  in  the 
immediate  ])ossession  of  the  whole  inheritance; 
others,  while  under  age,  he  treated  as  his  wards 
and  brought  up  with  every  advantage  to  the  en- 
joyment of  their  fortunes,  which  they  often  re- 
ceived with  considerable  additions^  made  either 
by  his  care  or  by  his  bounty. 

But  what  is  of  all  other  circumstances  moat 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  tliis  reign,  waa  the 
judgment  and  address  with  which  the  emperor 
reprised  the  license  of  the  military,  to  whom  ha 
owed  his  own  elevation;  tho  aitTul  policy  bj 
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which  be  affected  to  Testore  some  fragments  of 
the  civil  govprnment  that  he  himself  lutd  broken 
down,  and  the  caution  with  which  he  retained 
the  character  and  profession  of  a  civil  magistrate 
and  of  a  citizen,  while  he  eoverned  as  master. 
Joined  to  these,  we  may  reckon  the  able  choice 
whidi  he  made  of  officere  fit  to  be  trosted  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  public  service ;  the 
constancy  with  which  he  persevered  in  employ- 
ing them,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  made 
them  feel  that  the  prosperity  of  his  fortunes  was 
their  own.  While  he  gave  these  indications  of  a 
great  mind,  and  poss^sed  these  powerful  sup- 
ports of  a  prosperous  Ufe,  he  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  flattery  that  is  paid  to  princes,  and 
m  conversation  encouraged  the  manners  of  a  firce 
and  equal  society.' 

How  then  are  we  to  decide  upon  his  character, 
marked  by  appearances  of  perfidy,  cruelty,  and 
even  of  cowardice  in  some  parts  of  his  life,  dis- 
tinguished by  modetation,  clemency,  and  steadi- 
ness in  other  parts  of  it?  Are  v^e  to  suppose 
what  the  emperor  Julian  insinuates,^  that  Octa- 
▼ios  received  in  the  later  period  of  his  life  new 
lights,  was  become  a  new  man ;  and  that,  by  the 
lessons  of  Zeno^  at  an  early  period,  this  Came- 
leon  might  have  fixed  his  colour,  and  been  from 
the  first,  what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  last  state 
of  his  fortunes,  a  real  friend  to  mankind  7  The 
authority  of  Julian,  no  doubt,  is  highly  respect- 
able ;  but  if  a  person  in  youth  carry  the  marks 
of  a  bad  disposition,  and  deliberately  commit  atro- 
cious actions  when  his  interest  required  them, 
we  are  still  warranted  to  (Question  the  sincerity 
of  his  conversion,  thoucrh,  m  a  diffprent  state  of 
his  interest,  even  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  should 
change. 

Octavius  does  not  appear  to  have  had  from  na- 
ture, in  any  hitrh  degree,  those  disiK)sitions  to  bene- 
volence or  malice  which  are  the  great  distinguish- 
ing princi])Ips  of  virtue  and  vice.  Ue  seems  to 
have  been  indiflerent  to  mankind ;  but  desirous 
of  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of  interest 
to  himself.  His  ruling  jpassion  was  a  desire  to 
reign.  In  his  way  to  this  end,  he  committed 
many  crimes ;  but  having  once  effected  his  pur- 
])ose,  he  had  no  other  criminal  dispositions  to  gra- 
tify :  or,  after  he  was  sovereign,  standing  in  awe 
of  a  free  spirit  which  he  durst  not  iiisult,  he,  either 
from  inclination  or  poUcy,  and  probably  in  part 
from  both,  preferred,  as  it  is  surprising  that  ever^ 
one  else  does  not  prefer,  the  proper  use  of  his 
power  to  the  abu.se  of  it. 

Upon  this  principle,  in  a  life  so  varied  as  that 
of  Octavius,  appearances  of  cruelty  and  of  cle- 
mency, of  caution  and  of  enterprise,  of  violence 
and  of  moderation,  may  have  equally  found  a 
place  in  the  course  of  his  actions.  And  in  his 
person,  we  may  read  the  same  character  of  am- 
bitious design^  when  he  affected  to  join  the  se- 
nate in  restoring  the  republic,  or  when  he  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  murcier  of  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  support  that  form  of  government;  when 
he  courted  tne  protection  of  Cicero  against  An- 
tony, or  when  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  Cicero  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemy ;  when  he  made  or 
broke  off  his  treaties  of  marriage,  and  sought 
for  aids  to  his  ambition,  even  in  tne  choice  of liis 
licentious  amoun;  when  he  pardoned,  and  when 
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he  executed  those  who  were  detected  in  designi 
against  his  ovm  life. 

If  we  state  ourselves  therefore  as  judges  on  the 
solemn  appoJ  which  Augustus  on  nis  death-bed 
made  to  the  sense  of  the  world,  it  is  probable^ 
that  as  he  was  in  some  degree  able  to  rraeem,  in 
the  administration  of  his  soverei^ty,  the  enor- 
mities which  he  had  committed  in  obtaining  it 
we  shall  bestow  upon  him  neither  the  epithets  of 
reproach  and  of  infiimy,  which  he  appeare  to 
have  deserved  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  nor 
those  terms  of  encomium  and  praise,  which  he 
seems  to  have  merited  in  the  longer  and  more 
elevated  parts  of  his  rei^.  Neither  the  friend 
nor  the  enemy  of  mankind,  be  was,  by  his  per- 
sonal and  interested  ambition,  the  cause  of  harm 
and  of  good ;  but  upon  the  whole,  if  the  histoiy 
of  the  establishment  made  by  him  were  to  termi- 
nate with  his  own  life ;  if  the  tranquillity  of  his 
reign  be  compared  with  the  troubles  of  the  pre- 
ceding period;  it  will  furnish,  to  those  who  con- 
tend for  the  preference  of  despotical  government, 
an  occasion  of  triumph. 

Justice  and  geace  are  at  all  times  the  great  ob- 
jects of  attention  and  care  to  mankind ;  but  the 
degree  in  which  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  them, 
are  different  in  dilTercnt  circumstances ;  different 
on  the  supposition  of  small  or  extensive  states,  of 
poor  or  of  rich  nations;  and,  in  some  circum- 
stancoR,  they  may  no  doubt  be  better  obtained  by 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  a  single  person,  than 
by  any  system  of  public  councils  or  popular  as- 
semblies, which  tne  {)eopIe  to  be  governed  are 
themseh'es  fit  to  com|)ose.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  fortunate  that  single  men  are  found,  who, 
without  any  criminal  inclinations,  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  government  of  nations.  A  suc- 
cession of  such  characters,  indeed,  is  more  than 
human  nature,  by  any  known  rule  of  subutitu- 
tion,  whether  b>j  inheritance  or  by  election,  can 
continue  to  furnish.  It  is  well,  if;  in  a  series  of 
ages,  where  the  government  of  the  wdtid  is  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  an  individual,  the  good 
in  any  degree  compensate  the  bad. 

As  Augustus  had,  to  the  hist  moment  of  his 
reign,  affected  to  hold  the  sovereignty  by  a  mere 
temporary  appointment,  he  could  not,  in  oonsiit^ 
ence  with  his  own  professions,  either  name  a 
successor,  or  dispose  of  the  empire  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  family.  At  his  death,  therefore,  some 
persons  might  hope  to  see  the  commonwealth  re- 
stored ;  othere  might  wish  to  see  the  late  contest 
for  dominion  revived,  and  many  questions  mi^ht 
have  arisen,  that  would  have  involved  the  empire 
in  fresh  trouble.  These  questions,  however,  with 
the  projects  or  hopes  that  might  be  founded  upon 
them,  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented,  by  the 
precaution  which  Livia  had  taken  in  having  her 
son  Tiberius,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
emperor,  associated  with  hiniself  in  the  govern- 
ment 

When  Augustus  was  seized  with  his  last  ill- 
ness, Tiberius,  in  the  capacity  of  his  associate  in 
the  empire,  as  has  been  mentioned,  set  out  for 
the  armies  in  Dalmatia ;  but  he  received  on  his 
way,  a  message  from  his  mother,  intimating  ths 
last  symptoms  of  approaching  death  in  her  i)us- 
band.  Upon  this  intimation,  he  returned  to 
Nola,  anci  arrived  either  before  Augustus  ex- 
pired, or  before  his  death  was  publidy  known ; 
and  baving  given  out|  that,  in  a  oonfereaoe  with. 
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that  experienced  prince,  he  had  received  hia  last 
instructions  for  the  government  of  the  empire,i 
he  took  hold  of  the  reins  the  moment  the  other 
was  sapposed  to  have  dropped  thero,  assumed 
his  usual  imperial  guards,  and,  h^  sending  or- 
ders to  all  the  provmces  and  military  stations, 
took  upon  him  to  continue  the  same  model  of 
government,  without  any  Cessation  or  interval 
whatever.' 

The  new  emperor,  with  the  usual  precaution 
to  stiHe  competitors,  ordered  Agrippa,  the  sur- 
viving grandson  of  Augustus  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  toA  every  other  effectual  measure  to  secure 
his  own  accession.  At  the  same  time,  either  in 
imitation  of  the  cautious  policy  of  the  late  em- 

Seror,  or  in  pursuance  of  that  hypocrisy  and 
issimulation  to  which  he  himself  had  been  long 
accustomed,  and  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined, he  affected,  in  hia  correspondence  with 
the  senate,  to  (my  the  utmost  deference  to  theur 
authority,  and,  in  his  letters,  took  care  to  employ 
all  the  modest  expressions  of  a  private  citizen. 

Being  tribune  of  the  people,  ne  ventured  only 
in  this  capacity,  he  said,  to  call  upon  the  senate 
to  give  their  orders  respecting  the  funeral  of 
Augustus.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  taken  his 
place  bv  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  and  in  no- 
thing else  could  take  any  public  function  upon 
him.  The  senate,  he  continued,  would  be  pleased 
to  order  the  guards  that  might  be  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace,  and  they  would  take  every 
other  precaution  for  the  regular  performance  of 
this  solemn  duty. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the  senate 
was  assembled  for  the  opening  of  the  will  and 
memorials  of  the  late  emperor,  Tiberius  delivered 
himself  in  a  voice,  interrupted  with  sighs  and 
tears ;  he  observed,  that  a  heavy  burden,  by  the 
death  of  the  only  person  who  was  able  to  bear  it, 
had  now  devolveu  upon  them  all;  that  having 
himself  been  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  had  learned  how  arduous  a  task  it 
was  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  had 
learned  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities ;'  but  that  in  a  state  which  could  boast 
of  so  man?  illustrious  men,  they  could  not  be 
Umited  in  their  choice,  nor  obliged  to  commit  to 
one^  what  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  many. 

While  he  spoke  to  this  purpose,  and  observed 
the  aspect  of  his  audience,  frowning  particularly 
upon  those  who  gave  any  signs  of  assent,  his 
known  reputation  for  falsehood,  the  inconsistence 
of  his  actions  with  the  professions  which  he  now 
made,  the  murder  of  A^ppa,  and  the  military 
guard  which  attended  his  person,  efTectually  pre- 
served the  members  who  were  present  from  be- 
coming the  dupes  of  a  dissimulation,  which  it 
was  equally  dangerous  to  reject  too  abruptly,  or 
to  mistake  for  sincerity. 

Most  of  the  members,  though  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  school  of  Augustus,  to  know  tfa^ 
part  they  were  to  act  on  such  occasions,  had  not 
yet  performed  this  part  upon  such  dangerous 
ground.  They  affected  to  believe  that  Tiberius 
WBH  sincere,  lamented  tliat  there  should  be  any 
reluctance  to  accept  of  the  government  in  the 
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only  person  who  was  qualified  to  undertake  it, 
and  tney  beseeched  him  not  to  deseit  the  lepob- 
lic  in  this  extremity. 

As  the  senators  vied  with  each  other  in  these 
feigned  importunities,  Tiberius  seemed  to  be  di»- 
tr^sed,  though  not  persuaded  ;  and  after  he  had 
remained  some  time  undecided,  in  the  end,  as 
weary  and  silenced,  though  not  convinced,  he 
withdrew  without  making  any  reply,  or  withoot 
waiting  for  any  formal  resolution  of  the  senate. 
In  passing  through  the  crowd,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  **  That  a  heavy  load  indeed  had  been  laid  on 
his  ahoulden^  but  that  it  could  not  be  expederl 
he  was  to  bear  it  for  ever;  that  old  age  at  least 
must  soon  entitle  him  to  respite."  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  moat  in  hts 
confidence,  gave  out,  that  his  conoem  for  the 
public,  and  the  intreaties  of  the  aenate,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  accept  of  the  govemment ; 
but  the  ridicule,  which  it  was  not  permitted  the 
senators  to  observe,  was  seized  by  the  people. 
"Few  men,"  it  was  said,  "can  perform  all  that 
they  undertake ;  but  this  man,  with  a  wonderful 
modesty,  refuses  to  undertake  even  what  he  per- 
fonns."^ 

While  Tiberius,  with  so  much  palpable  and 
even  unnecessary  craft,  acted  this  fiiioe  in  the 
senate,  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  underwent  a 
more  serious  discussion  in  the  provinces.  The 
legions  which  were  posted  in  different  stations, 
though  long  confined  under  the  authority  o€  an 
able  reign  to  the  strictest  duties  and  ordinary  ad- 
vantages of  their  profession,  still  retained  the  im- 
pression of  their  own  importance,  and  of  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  empire.  They  lecoQeted 
what  some  of  them  might  have  seen,  and  all  of 
them  had  'heard,  of  times  in  which  they  were 
courted  by  their  leaders,  retained  with  presaenu 
or  ^tuities,  and  rewarded  at  the  expiration  of 
their  service  with  grants  of  land,  and  settlemenu 
in  the  richest  and  most  cultivated  districts  of 
Italy.  They  had  waited  with  impatience  for  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  new  master  to  the  world, 
and  hoped,  that,  in  performing  this  service,  they 
might  recover  their  consequence,  and  be  entit!rd 
to  rewards,  such  as  military  men  had  fiarmeriy 
received. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  ofHcer  at  the  head  of  the  principal  armies  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  disposition  in  the  army,  the  sword  in 
the  present,  as  in  many  other  instances,  roost 
have  decided  who  was  to  succeed  in  the  throne 
of  CfiBsar;  but  Augustus  having,  in  the  choice 
of  provincial  and  military  commanders,  gnanJevl 
against  any  danger  to  his  own  government^  had 
by  the  same  means  provided  for  the  security  nf 
his  successor's.  The  persons  he  employed/be- 
sides  those  of  his  own  family,  who  depended  en- 
tirely upon  himself,  were,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  moderate  ambition  or  mean  pretensions ;  so 
that  there  was  not  now  any  person  of  rank  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  the  revolts  of  the  army. 

Germanicus,  the  ne()hew  and  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius,  might,  by  his  popularity  and  by  his 
pretensions,  have  become  a  formidable  rival  to  his 
uncle,  but  was  restrained  by  his  moderation  and 
the  sense  of  his  duty.  A  mutinous  sphit  never- 
theless broke  out  first  in  Panonia,  where  three 
legions  were  commanded  by  Junius  Bliesus ;  and 
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afterwards  on  the  Rhine^  where  a  great  division 
of  the  Roman  armiea,  consisting  of  eight  legionsi 
were  distrihuted  in  different  stations,  under  the 
chief  command  of  Grermanicus  himself. 

The  troops  not  having  at  any  of  their  stations 
persons  who  were  quaiiiied  to  direct  their  dis- 
contents acainst  the  succession  of  Tiberius,  cla- 
moured OTUY  for  an  augmentation  of  Day,  and  an 
earHer  discharge  from  the  service,  tnan,  hy  the 
regulations  of  the  former  reign,  they  were  allowed 
to  expect  "Doomed,"  they  said,  "to  drag  out 
a  life  of  hard  service  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
at  the  end,  as  their  reward,  to  be  banished  to 
some  barren  mountain  or  sickly  morass,  which, 
under  the  name  of  a  settlement  or  grant  of  land, 
they  were  required  to  cultivate  or  to  drain,  it  was 
time  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  their 
merits,  some  relief  provided  for  their  suficrings." 
They  contrasted  their  own  condition,  for  ever 
fitationed  in  the  presence  of  ferocious  enemies, 
and  subsisting  on  ten  asses  a  day,  with  that  of 
the  protorian  bands,  having  double  their  pay, 
and  placed  at  ease  amidst  SH  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  the  capital. 

Excited  by  these  considerations,  the  lemons  in 
Panonia  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegunoe  to 
the  new  emperor,  until  their  grievances  should 
bft  redressed.  They  secured  their  colours,  set  at 
lil)erty  all  those  who  were  confined  for  any  mili- 
tary crime,  and  ceased  to  obey  their  officers,  or  to 
])ay  any  regard  to  the  ordinary  duties  and  forms 
of  the  service. 

Tiberius,  though  greatly  alarmed,  and  sensible 
that  this  attack  on  his  autnority  only  needed  a  fit 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  few  legions  to  reach  him 
in  the  capital,  and  to  supplant  nim  in  the  empire, 
dlsiruisea  his  apprehensions,  and  proposing  to 
soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army,  oeputra  to 
their  quarters  his  own  son  Drusus,  accompanied 
by  Elius  Sejanus,  a  young  man  alrrady  associated 
with  his  father  Sejanus^  m  the  command  of  the 
praetorian  bands. 

These  young  men,  in  the  capacity  of  commis- 
sioners, attended  by  many  persons  of  rank  and 
consideration  from  the  city,  escorted  by  two  co- 
horts of  chosen  men,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  pretorian  cavalry  and  the  German 
horse,  which  usually  attended  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  set  out  on  their  mission.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  but  were  empowered,  without  any 
specific  instructions,  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
occasion  micrht  suggest  Having  effected  their 
march  into  Panonia,  and  approaching  the  station 
of  the  mutinous  legions,  they  were  received  in 
the  front  of  the  camp  by  the  whole  body,  but 
with  an  aspect  rather  of  contumacy,  than  of  re- 
sj>ect  or  of  duty. 

The  son  of  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  the 
platform,  from  which  it  was  usual  for  the  troops 
to  receive  the  commands,  and  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  general.  Having  with  some  dif- 
fjcuity  procured  silence,  he  produced  the  letter 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  father,  and  which 
he  hail  in  charge  to  be  communicated  to  the  le- 
gions. 

In  this  letter,  Tiberius  endeavoured  to  flatter 
and  to  soothe  the  discontents  of  the  army ;  but 
to  avoid  committing  himself  too  far,  spoke  of  his 
intentions  in  general  and  ambiguous  terms.  "He 
might  assure  these  brave  legions,"  he  said,  "  with 
whom  he  himself  had  to  often  acted,  that  they 


were  the  prindpal  objects  of  his  care ;  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  recover  his  nund  from  his  pre- 
sent grief,  he  would  move  the  senate  to  take  tneir 
just  pretensions  under  consideration ;  that  in  the 
mean  while  he  had  sent  his  own  son  in  order, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  accommodate  them  in 
every  thing  that  depended  on  himself;  that  many 
things  must  be  referred  to  the  senate,  a  wise  and 
experienced  council,  who  were  not  likely  to  with- 
hold the  proper  indulgence  from  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  or  to  fail 
hi  the  necessary  rigour  to  those  who  ventured 
to  depart  from  it" 

Auer  this  letter  was  read,  a  centurion,  who 
had  undertaken  to  answer  for  the  legions^  made 
a  demand  in  their  name,  that  their  pay  should  be 
sixteen  asses  a  day  instead  of  ten,  and  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  years,  without  being  obliged,  in  the  usual 
way,  after  they  were  supposed  disqualified  for 
the  ordinary  fittigues  of  the  service,  still  to  re- 
main with  their  colours. 

To  these  demands,  Drusus  declined  giving  anj 
answer.  "  The  matter  should  be  reported  to  his 
fiither,"  he  said,  "and  referred  to  the  senate." 
Upon  this  reply,  a  general  clamour  arose. 
"  Wherefore  was  he  come,  if  not  entrusted  to 
relieve  the  army  1  He  had  no  powers  to  relieve, 
but  he  had  unlimited  powers  to  distress,  and  to 
punish.  So  the  father  himself  was  accustomed 
to  serve  them,  while  he  came  to  elude  the  prayers 
of  the  soldiers,  by  referring  them  to  some  one 
else^  who  was  at  a  distance.  Are  we  never," 
they  said,  "  to  see  the  face  of  the  emperor  7  Is  he 
to  punish  at  discretion,  but  never  to  reward  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate  7  Our  rewards,  it 
seems,  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  and  considered ; 
but  our  fatigues  and  our  punishments,  are  to  be 
dealt  without  balance  or  measure." 

In  this  disposition  the  assembly  broke  up^  and 
the  soldiers  went  roving  about  in  disorderly  par- 
ties, insulting  their  officers,  and  affecting  to  treat 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  himself  with  con- 
tempt Their  presumption,  however,  wss  sud- 
denly checked  at  night  by  an  eclipse  which  took 
place  in  the  moon,  and  which,  in  their  supersti- 
tious way  of  interpreting  natural  appearances^ 
formed  an  emblem  of  their  own  situation,  and  b^ 
its  event  was  to  prognosticate  the  sequel  of  their 
present  attempts.  Their  despondence,  during 
the  progress  ot  the  eclipse,  kept  pace  with  the  di- 
minution of  the  moon's  hght;  and,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  the  sky  itself 
was  overcast  with  clouds,  and  every  light  sup- 
pressed in  the  total  darkness  of  a  stormy  night, 
they  received  this  event  as  a  supernatural  presa^ 
of  their  own  fate,  and  in  despair  retired  to  their 
tents.  They  were  soon  aflerwsrds  persuaded  to 
restore  the  colours  which  they  had  removed  from 
their  place ;  and  in  order  to  avert  the  evils  with 
which  they  were  threatened,  to  make  seasonable 
offers  of  submission  to  the  prince. 

It  was  therefore  thought  proper,  that  Drusus 
should  instantly  avail  himself  of  this  favourable 
change,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  facilitate  the 
return  of  the  troops  to  their  duty.  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  he  called  them  again  to  the  place  or  au- 
dience, treated  their  mutiny  as  a  transient  fit  of 
humour  which  was  pas^  and  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand, that  although  he  was  not  to  be  awed 
by  their  threats,  he  was  moved  by  their  dutiful 
and  submissiye  behaviour;  that  ne  should  det- 
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patch  an  officer  with  their  requests  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  Bhould  join  his  own  intreaties  to  procure 
them  immediate  attentbn,  and  to  obtain  every 
fkvour  that  might  be  oonustent  with  the  order  of 
the  service. 

After  the  departure  of  this  messenger,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  legions  were  fixed  entirely  upon 
^  the  return  he  should  bring,  and  on  the  effect  of 
the  young  Cesar's  interposition  in  their  favours. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  officers  having  resumed 
their  command,  and  being  obeyed  in  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and  forms  of  the  camp,  proposed  to 
exeirt  their  authority  in  stifling  the  remains  of  a 
mutinous  spirit,  which  had  so  tar  subsided.  They 
accordingly  gave  orders  to  seize,  and  to  punish 
the  princi|)al  authors  of  the  late  disorders. 

Under  this  exertion  of  power,  the  troops  be- 
came as  tame  and  submissive,  as  they  had  lately 
been  refractory  and  ferocious.  To  signalize  their 
zeal,  some  of  the  most  guilty  became  the  in- 
formers and  instruments  of  justice  against  their 
own  accomplices ;  and  the  humour  from  which 
this  revok  proceeded,  having  sunk  as  it  rose, 
without  anjr  rational  plan,  the  mutiny  appeared 
to  be  so  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  disciuline  of 
the  lemons  so  effectually  restored,  that  Drusus, 
with  his  company  and  the  escort  which  attended 
them,  departed  for  Italy,  without  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  officer  he  had  despatched  to  the 
einperor.i 

These  disordcn^  however,  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  troops  in  Panonia ;  they  broke  out  with  more 
violence,  and  a  more  dangerous  tendency  among 
those  of  the  German  frontier.  On  this  side,  eight 
legions  were  placed  at  two  separate  stations ;  one 
division  under  Cecina,  on  the  borders  of  the  low 
countries;  the  other  under  Caius  Silius,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  both  under  the  orders  of  Gcrma- 
nicus,  who  being  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Cssar,  had  been  vested  by  Augustus  with  the 
command  of  these  armies,  and  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Gaul.  This  young  man  had  married 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  of  Julia 
AutTuata,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  issue,  a 
circumstance  generally  attended  with  griMit  popu- 
lar favour  among  the  Romans.  He  was  now 
attended  in  his  province  by  his  wife  Agrippina, 
with  Caius,  afterwards  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Califrula,  the  youngest  of  his  three  sons, 
now  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  mother.  He  him- 
■elf  being  extremely  acceptable  to  the  army,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  provinces,  it  was  not  doubted, 
that  if  the  empire  were  to  be  disposed  of^  he 
would  have  had  the  wishes  of  mankind  in  his 
favour;  and  he  l)e(\mie  upon  this  account  aprin- 
ci{»l  object  of  jtMli)U>4y  to  his  adoutive  father. 

The  trovjps  th:it  wcri*  Btitioned  on  the  borders 
of  the  low  countries  under  Cecina,  comprehended 
the  legions  whirh  had  been  hastily  levied,  and 
which,  in  order  the  sooner  to  replace  the  army 
that  perished  with  Varus  in  the  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Rhine,  had  been  formed 
without  the  usual  selection.  Being  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  emancipated  slaves,  and 
other  persons  of  mean  condition,  they  haid  not 
yet  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  national  and  miU- 
tary  honour,  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to 
preserve  in  the  legions.  They  considered  them- 
Mlves,  at  the  death  of  that  emperor,  as  discharged 
from  their  military  oath.     They  rose  against 
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their  officers,  killed  most  of  the  oentnriana,  and 
forc^  Cecina,  with  the  tribunes^  to  witlidnw 
from  their  rage. 

The  authors  of  this  revolt,  probablT  fiattmd 
themselves  that  Grerroanicus,  although  !>€  «iidiiot 
at  first  openly  countenance  their  motinv,  mi^^i 
however  give  way  to  their  desires^  9nd  suJfti 
himself  to  be  elevated  by  their  means  to  the 
throne  of  Ciesar.  To  preserve  the  appearance* 
of  order,  until  they  should  receive  hia  oommaDds, 
they  appointed  oncers  to  act  in  place  of  tboiie 
they  had  killed,  performed  most  of  the  nsml  mili- 
tary duties,  mounted  the  ordinarr  guanki  and 
took  the  stated  precautions,  as  in  the  prearooe  d 
an  enemy,  for  the  safety  and  peace  of  their  camp. 

Germanicus,  when  the  accounts  of  this  alaro* 
ing  transaction  were  brought  to  him,  was  ccai- 
pied  in  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  in  aiimi- 
nisterinsr  the  oaths  of  allegiance  on  the  acopAsioa 
of  Tiberius.  Sensible  that  his  own  hij^h  prrt«n- 
sions  exposed  him  to  be  suspected  of  having!  en- 
couraged these  disorders,  ne  rrpaired  without 
delay  to  the  camp,  from  which  Cecina  had  t^a 
ubli(red  to  fly.  Upon  his  approach,  he  wai^  met 
by  the  legions ;  hut  instead  of  the  respectful  si- 
lence that  was  usual  in  receiving  their  oommacdiT 
in  chief,  was  sahited  with  cries  of  discontent,  and 
a  mixture  of  expostulation  and  insult.  He  v^as 
f(»llowod  by  a  multitude  in  the  utmost  oonfr<:.i'n. 
to  that  part  of  the  camp  at  which  it  was  usu?l  to 
harangue  the  army.  That  he  might  observe  tb« 
different  parts  of  his  audience,  or,  in  can*  ar.v 
insult  were  offered,  that  he  might  distinguish  x*e 
division  from  whence  it  came,  he  gave  the  tic- 
nal  for  the  whole  to  draw  up  in  their  legions  and 
cohorts,  aiid  to  display  their  colours^ 

So  long  as  he  8{x>ke  of  the  veneration  due  to 
the  memory  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  glories:  ac- 
quired at  the  head  of  these  very  legions  b\  xhf 
present  emperor  himself,  he  was  heard  with  re- 
s{)ect  and  attention;  but  when  he  tooch^  m 
their  want  of  duty,  his  voice  could  no  lunger  U> 
heard,  and  the  whole  presence  was  ttirown  ii,;^ 
tumult.  Some  uncovered  their  scans  callt^tl  t'.ir 
the  rewards  that  were  due  to  their  ser^ici-*; 
others  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  their  |a\. 
of  their  toilsome  marches,  of  their  bard  labour  ui 
ibrming  entrenchments,  and  in  rearing  maga- 
zines of  wood  and  of  forage.  "  We  have  fcJkits- 
od  our  colours,"  said  some  of  the  veterans^  **aKiif 
thirty  years :  Is  death  the  only  termination  to  t« 
ho{)cd  for  our  labours'!"  They  called  for  t.v 
legacy,  which  they  heard  was  bequeathed  to 
them  by  Augustus;  they  invited  the  prince  tv 
declare  himself  sovereign  of  the  em|4i«,  an: 
offered  to  support  his  pretensions  with  ti;«:r 
swords. 

On  this  proposal,  Germanictts,  as  if  seized  with 
horror,  came  down  from  the  platform  on  ^hirh 
he  stood,  and  was  hastening  to  retire,  whf-n 
numbers  interposed  to  stop  him.  "  My  dutv  to 
the  emperor,"  lie  said,  "is  more  predoos  to  hm- 
than  my  Ufe;"  and  at  these  words,  drawing  his 
sword,  ne  turned  the  point  of  it  towards  his  oi^x 
breast  Some  of  those  who  were  near,  laid  h«>!J 
of  his  arm;  others  called  out,  let  him  striJif : 
and  one,  in  particular,  reaching  his  swoid,  said, 
take  this ;  His  sharper  than  your  oirn. 

It  is  not  to  be  questione«l,  that  Gennaniciis 

might  have  led  this  arm;^  into  Italy,  and  with  a 

general  consent  placed  bimself  at  the  he^d  of  the 

I  empire:  hut  he  aeems  to  have  appnbeoded  tfas 
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rights  of  mocenbn  in  the  preaent  emperor,  with 
all  the  reflppct  and  fidelity  that  accompany  the 
aentiments  of  loyalty  and  duty,  under  monarchies 
already  established.  Being  desirous  to  withdraw 
from  the  tumult,  and  a  way  being  made  for  him 
by  the  officers  of  his  train,  he  retired  to  deliberate 
on  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs. 

The  leaders  of  this  mutiny  were  about  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  legions  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  The  enemy  were  in  sight  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  these  distractions.  Some  of  the 
officers  present  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  an 
army  should  be  formed  from  the  provincial  co- 
horts to  overawe  the  legions  j  but  this  was  re- 
iected  by  others,  as  likely  to  end  in  a  civil  war. 
Severity,  it  was  observed  by  some,  might  exas- 
prate ;  concession,  it  was  said  by  others,  might 
breed  insolence;  and  the  service  was  equally 
exposed  to  suffer,  whether  the  troops  were  in- 
dulged in  all  their  demands,  or  in  none.  It  was 
8u<rvTested  at  last,  that  by  a  little  artifice,  without 
committing  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  the 
demands  of  the  army  might  be  satisfied.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  proposed  that  a  letter  should 
be  feigned,  as  from  Tiberius,  so  dated,  that  in 
writing  it  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  of 
the  disorder  which  now  took  place ;  that  in  this 
letter,  he  should  be  pcr>$onate(i,  as  declaring,  by 
a  voluntary  act  of  goodness,  his  intention  to 
double  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Augustus ;  to 
fix  the  entire  pc'ricKl  of  service  at  twenty  years, 
and  thnt  of  the  ordinary  duties  at  sixteen.' 

A  letter  to  thid  pur{>osc  being  accordingly  pro- 
duced, the  artitice  was  susuected,  but  the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  provitled  tliat  the  legacies  were 
instantly  p:iicl ;  that  those  who  had  served  twenty 
years  should  be  discharged,  and  those  who  had 
served  sixteen  years,  should  be  exempted  as 
veterans  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  camp. 
Many  were  accordingly  discharged,  and  the 
more  clamorous  were  {laid  up  their  share  of  the 
legacy,  with  such  money  as  could  be  collected 
among  the  attendants  of  the  prince.  Others 
were  persuaded  to  sufier  a  delay  of  payment, 
until  they  sboukl  come  into  quarters  for  the 
winter. 

From  this  station,  Germanicua  repaired  to 
that  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  with  less  trou- 
ble, and  by  means  of  the  same  gratuities,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  legions  of  that  division  to  with- 
draw into  quarters.  A  mutiny  of  the  troops  on  the 
Weser  had  broke  outfit  the  same  time ;  but  was 
suppressed  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  the 
officer  at  their  head. 

It  appears,  that  Tiberius,  on  hearing  of  these 
mutinies  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  had  re- 
course to  the  senate,  and  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  authority  in  restoring  the  discipline 
of  the  army.  He  probably  meant,  in  the  name 
of  this  body,  to  innict  the  necessary  severities, 
while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  more  popular 
office  of  granting  indulgendes^  or  of  making 
0ome  gracious  concessions. 

A  committee  of  the  senate,  of  whom  one 
Munatius  Plancus  is  mentioned  as  the  head,  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  quarters  of  the  army, 
and  arrived  at  the  Ara  Ubiorum^^  where  Ger- 


2  A  Roman  soldier,  after  be  was  exempted  fk'om  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  camp,  was  retained  at  his 
eoioars  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
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manieufl,  with  two  l^ons,  aAer  qtdeting  the 
late  mutiny,  was  retired  for  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  that  deputies  were  arrived  from 
the  senate,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  state  of  the 
army,  Aie  soldiere  apprehended  that  the  late 
agreement  was  to  be  set  aside;  that  tbe  indul- 
gencies  granted  to  them  were  to  be  recalled,  and 
that  something  ungracious  was  intended,  which 
the  emperor  chose  to  execute  in  some  other  name 
than  his  own ;  for  so  the  arts,  by  which  the  em- 
pire had  been  governed  near  fifty  years,  now 
hctran  to  be  understood.  In  this  persuasion,  the 
soldiers,  in  a  riotous  manner,  assembled  round 
the  quarters  of  their  general ;  and  as  a  signal,  that 
they  were  not  any  longer  to  respect  his  authority, 
they  tore  the  imperial  standard  from  thence ;  and 
to  deter  civil  officers,  for  the  future,  from  inter- 
posing in  their  affairs,  meant  to  have  murdered 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  the  other  deputies  of  the 
senate.  These  officers,  however,  took  refuge  at 
the  colours  of  one  of  the  legions,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  army,  they 
hflS  the  protection  of  a  sanctuary,  and  by  this 
means  escaped  the  fate  that  was  intended  for  them. 

Germanicus  being  still  accompanied  in  his 
quarters  by  his  wife  Agrippina  and  her  infant 
son,  the  youngest  of  his  children,  and  appre- 
hending that  they  could  not  be  safe  in  this  place 
of  distmler,  determined  to  remove  them  to  some 
other  station,  where  the  troops,  remaining  in  their 
duty,  were  likely  to  aflTord  them  protection.  At 
tlieir  departure,  the  soldiers  seeing  the  wife  and 
the  infant  child  of  their  favourite  leader,  follow- 
ed by  a  numerous  train  of  female  attendants,  fly 
from  tlieir  camp,  as  from  a  place  in  which  no 
respect  was  to  be  paid  to  sex,  a(»e,  or  rank,  were 
struck  with  the  eifect  of  their  own  violence. 
Some  crowded  in  the  way  ot  this  melancholy 
train,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  them;  while 
others  ran  to  the  husband,  and  beseeched  him  to 
spare  the  legions  so  cruel  a  reproach,  as  was 
implied,  in  his  supposing  that  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, the  daughter  of  A?rip|)a,  and  the 
grand-ihiughter  of  Caesar,  with  her  infiuit  child, 
were  obliged  to  fiv  for  safety  from  their  quarters. 

The  prince,  observing  the  disposition  of  the 
soldiers,  seized  the  opportunity  or  regaining  his 
authority ;  and  making  it  a  condition  that  thev 
would  return  to  their  duty,  complied  with  their 
request. 

In  the  first^  moment  of  zeal  to  signalize  their 
aflection,  multitudes,  without  knowing  the  cause 
of.  the  change,  passed  with  the  impetuosity  of 
popular  tumultSy.  by  a  rapid  transition,  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  called  out  for  justice  on 
those  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  late  mutiny ; 
and  themselves  became  willing  instruments  in 
punishing  such  as  were  pointed  out  to  them  at 
authors  of  a  guilt,  in  which  the  whole  had  been 
concerned.  Uermanicus  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers withdrew  from  the  scene,  leaving  a  centurion 
on  the  platform  to  preside  in  this  extraordinary 
course  of  justice.  The  prisoners  that  were 
brought  to  him,  were  hoistexl  up  into  view,  and 
upon  the  verdict  of  the  multitude,  to  spare  or  to 
punish  them,  were  released,  or  thrown  down 
from  the  platform,  and  suffered  immediate  death 
from  the  nands  of  their  fellow-soldiers. 

The  same  disorders  had  broken  out,  and  still 
subsisted  at  Vtfera/  the  station  of  the  fifth  and 
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twenty-fint  legions ;  bat  Gennatiiciis  hang  now 
in  condition  to  enforce  his  authority,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  poweifol  army,  sent  bis  inatruc- 
tions  to  Cecina,  who  was  present  with  the  mu- 
tinous troops,  re<^uirine  that  they  should,  of  their 
0W11  accord,  bnng  the  guilty  to  justice;  and 
intimating,  that  if  this  were  not  done  before  his 
arrival,  he  was  determined,  without  distinction 
of  persons,  to  put  the  whole  to  the  sword. 

On  this  intimation,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  soldiers  entered  into  a  concert  for  executing 
the  Yengeance  required  of  them,  and  at  a  time 
appoints,  began  the  slaughter  of  those  who  were 
most  forward  in  the  muUny.  As  the  camp  was 
soon  thrown  into  confusion,  it  became  impossible 
to  make  any  distinction  of  persons,  and  the  mas- 
sacre extended  to  all  those  who  crowded  in  the 
way,  and  who  were  not  apprised  of  the  design. 
Gtermanicus,  at  hb  arrival,  found  the  tents 
stained  with  bloud,  the  passages  strewed  with 
heaps  of  the  slain,  and  aU  the  appearances  of  a 
camp  surprised,  and  of  an  Bimv  put  to  the 
sword.  Those  who  remained,  afllected  for  the 
present  to  pay  respect  to  the  authority  of  their 
leaders;  but  had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
the  greatest  extremes  against  their  officers,  as 
well  as  against  their  fellow-soldiers. 

These  were  the  principal  difficulties  which 
Tiberius  encountered  in  effecting  his  succession ; 
he  had  other  alarms  in  the  conmienccment  of 
his  reign,  but  of  inferior  moment  Such  were 
the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  imposture  of 
Clemens,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  service  of 
the  posthumous  Afrippa,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Scribonius  Libo,  who,  being  encouraged  by  hie> 
affinity  to  the  highest  names  in  the  republic,  had 
formed  some  visionary  desimi  on  the  empire. 

Clemens,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor, 
had  gone  to  the  place  at  which  his  master  was 
detained  in  exile,  meant  to  have  conducted  him 
to  one  of  the  armies  in  Gaul,  where  he  made 
no  doubt  that  the  son  of  Asrippa,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Cissar,  would  have  found  a  favour- 
able reception;  but  his  design  being  prevented 
by  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
he  formed  a  project  still  more  wild  and  romantic, 
founded  in  some  resemblance  which  he  himself 
bore  to  his  deceased  master,  he  took  his  name, 
and  proposed  to  personate  him.  Pretending  to 
have  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the  usurper 
Tiberius,  ne  frequently  changed  his  place,  and 
affected  concealment ;  but  suffered  himself  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  were  likely  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  to  afford  him  protection  or  support. 
He  was  accordingly  favoured  by  many  persons 
of  consequence,  who  were  either  deceived,  or 
willing  to  countenance  any  attempt  that  was 
made  to  disturb  the  present  succession.  Among 
his  supposed  abettors,  however,  he  had  unfoi^ 
tunately  one  person  employed  by  the  emperor 
himself,  to  seduce  and  to  circumvent  him.  By 
this  emissary  affecting  to  believe  his  story,  and 
to  aid  him  in  assertms  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  he  was  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  barbarous 
curiosity  to  visit  him,  and  to  examine  his  like- 
ness to  Agrippa  before  he  was  executed. 

The  emperor  was  soon  afler  rather  amused 
than  alarmed,  by  the  informations  ho  received  of 
the  practices  of' Scribonius  Libo^  his  other  com- 
"^tor  for  the  throne  of  Caiar.    This  young 


man,  bong  by  his  mother,  tfie  erandsoo  of  Pora- 
pey,  and  by  his  father,  the  nephew  of  Scnbonisr 
woo  was  the  first  wife  of  Ao^stos,  was  eonte- 
quently  tlie  cousin  of  Julia,  and  of  her  chiidmi. 
His  affinity  to  the  BovetagOM  of  the  world  ia- 
mired  him  with  thooghts  and  expectatioiis  aboie 
tne  condition  of  a  subject,  an4  laid  him  open  to 
the  arts  of  false  and  designing  men,  whixn  t}<> 
fiuhion  of  the  times  encouraged  with  the  pics- 
pect  of  impunity,  and  even  of  rewards. 

Such  men  aflccting  zeal  for  the  aaletj  of  tl^ 
emperor,  enticed  the  unwary  to  engage  them- 
selves in  some  supposed  treasonable  practice,  in 
order  to  have  the  merit  of  informing  a<;ain< 
them.  In  this  odious  character,  a  senator  i^  ihe 
name  of  Firmius  Catus,  practised  upon  th^ 
weakness  of  Libo,  made  him  acquainted  «iib 
professed  maeidans,  astrologers,  and  interpretrrs 
of  dreams,  who  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  (4 
empire ;  and  after  he  was  engsLged  in  this  idk  or 
criminal  correspondence,  contrived,  by  means  ot 
one  Flaocus  Vesculanios,  who  frequented  the 
court,  to  give  secret  information  of  toe  mhait  to 
the  emperor. 

Tiberius,  employing  all  his  artifice  against 
this  feeble  antagonist,  refused  to  see  the  infumxT, 
but  directed  him  to  continue  his  intrigue,  and  to 
report  the  progress  of  it  by  the  same  channel 
While  he  concurred  in  laying  this  snare  for  the 
unhappy  young  man,  he  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  prstor,  treated  him,  at  the  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments of  the  palace,  with  uncommon  marks 
of  distinction,  and  took  the  malicious  pleasurc  cf 
observing  how  far  these  flatterers  jdned  to  the 
hopes  of  empire  that  were  given  him,  contributai 
to  swell  his  presumption. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  possibly  before  the  design 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  his  informers,  was  n\e 
for  execution,  Fuldnius  Trio^  another  noted  in- 
former, having  intimation  of  the  matter  frooi 
one  of  the  astrologers,  who  had  been  consult^ 
by  Libo^  proposing  to  snatch  the  prey  from  his 
original  accuser,  and  to  have  a  preferaUe  claim 
to  flie  reward,  carried  his  discovery  directly  be- 
fore the  senate ;  but  the  emperor  being  pre»  at 
when  this  information  was  delivered,  did  justav 
to  the  first  informer,  confirmed  the  charge,  at.d 
with  an  odious  accuracy,  enumerated  the  pitiNjus 
follies  of  which  Libo  had  been  guilty.  Tbe 
senators,  pretending  to  be  alarmftl  at  such  a 
treason,  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  i4' 
abhorrence,  and  many  of  them  contended  for  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  prosecution  which  wa5 
to  be  formed  against  the  criminal. 

The  slaves  of  the  accused,  agreeably  to  a  bie 
innovation  in  the  law,  were  transferred  in  pro 
perty  to  the  emperor,  that  they  might  be  put  te 
the  question,  or  that  they  might  be  received  in 
evidence  against  their  master. 

Libo  had  the  first  intimation  of  what  h»\ 
passed,  by  a  party  of  armed  inen,  who,  wiib 
orders  to  seize  tiis  person,  broke  into  his  hou5<^. 
Terrified  b^  this  appearance,  he  pleaded  t'oi 
mercy;  or  if  this  could  not  be  obtained,  iin- 
plorecl  that  one  of  his  own  servants  might  he 
allowed  to  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  and  being  db- 
appointed  in  both  these  requests,  he  took  [)oi.<on 
or  wounded  himself^  and  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  when  according  to  Dion  Casidua,  he  w««> 
in  order  to  secure  the  confiscation  of  his  estate, 
carried  before  the  senate  to  receive  his  sentence. 
By  the  decree  which  was  giTen,  the  nama  and 
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Hunilj  of  Libo  were  oonaigned  to  infamy,  and 
the  astrologers,  his  accomplices,  were  expelled 
from  Italy,  or  put  to  death. 

The  emperor,  when  this  sentence  passed,  af- 
fected regret  for  the  unhappy  young  man,  com- 
plained oihis  precipitancy  in  preventing  the  effects 
of  mercy,  and  professed  an  intention  to  have 
spared  his  life. 

From  the  time  at  which  the  mutinies  on  the 
Rhine  and  Danube  were  suppressed,  and  from 
the  conclusion  of  this  formal  proceeding  against 
Scribonius,  as  a  traitor  to  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
the  empire,  we  may  date  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
rius to  the  throne  of  Ciesar.  He  was  now  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  is  described  in  his 
person  as  tall,  robust,  and  healthy ;  erect  in  his 
walk ;  of  a  fair  complexion^  handsome  counte- 
nance, large  eye,  but  frowning;  of  few  words, 
and  slow  of  utterance;  without  any  action  or 
gesture  while  he  spoke,  besides  a  kind  of  involun- 
tary motion  with  his  fingers.  His  manner,  not- 
withstanding liis  figure,  was  so  ungracious,  that 
Augustus,. m  recommending  him  to  the  public 
favour,  thought  proper  to  make  an  apology  for 
this  defect  in  his  appearance,  observing  tli^t  his 
ungracious  looks  were  mere  accidents  in  the  out- 
ward form  of  his  person,  not  exprestiions  of  vice 
in  his  temper.^  In  his  youth,  he  was  addicted 
to  debauchery ;  but  as  he  advanced  to  manhood, 
being  in  awe  of  the  emperor,  he  learned  in  many 
things  to  disguise  his  mclinations,  and  acquired 
a  habit  of  reserve  and  hypocrisy. 

Augustus  on  all  accasions  seemed  to  receive 
Tiberius  with  some  degree  of  repugnance;  so 
that  when  he  came  into  company,  the  emperor, 
if  engaged  in  ahy  pleasurable  conversation, 
changed  the  subject,  and  altered  his  countenance. 
Though  in  some  degree  reconciled  to  him,  or 
obliged  from  necessity  to  employ  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  affairs,  and  though  observed  some- 
times to  speak  of  him  even  in  terms  of  affection 
and  confidence,  yet  he  gave  more  frequently, 
with  respect  to  him,  signs  of  aversion  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  fluctuated 
to  the  last  in  his  opinion  concerning  him.  De- 
termined, however,  by  the  influence  and  in- 
trigues of  Livia,  or  by  the  relation  subsisting 
between  them,  he  lefl  him  in  potssession  of  the 
empire,  which  he  had  long  intended  for  persons 
more  nearly  relate<l  in  blood,  and  more  in  his  ih- 
Tour ;  but  whatever  were  the  motives  of  his  choice, 
such  was  the.belief  of  a  deliberate  and  selfish  de- 
sign in  all  the'  actions  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  by 
many  supposed  to  have  chosen  Tiberius,  merely, 
that  in  the  comparison  of  his  own  character  with 
tliat  of  hu  successor,  the  preference  might  be 
given  to  himself. 

Before  the  events  which  have  been  mentioned 
had  put  Tiberius  in  full  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  while  he  yet  aflected  to  decline  it,  the 
consuls,  the  senate,  and  all  the  principal  citizens 
at  Rome,  had  taken  the  oath  or  submission  and 
allegiance.  The  whole  army,  and  -all  the  pro- 
Tinoes  soon  after  followed  their  example,  and  the 
world  looked  with  anxious  expectetion  for  the 
full  display  of  a  character,  hitherto  for  the  most 
part  wrapped  up  in  reserve,  and  justly  suspected 
of  cruelty.  Among  the  first  discoveries  that 
were  made  of  his  temper^  it  appeared  that  even 
his  mother  Livia  had  mistaken  his  disposition, 
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or  overrated  her  own  ascendant  over  him.  In 
procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  bad  joined 
to  the  zral  of  a  mother,  a  high  degree  of  ambi' 
tion,  and  a  desire  to  emeive  from  a  species  of 
obscurity,  in  which  she  had  lived  in  the  reign  of 
her  husband.  She  flattered  herself,  that  upon 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  possess  a 
great  part  of  the  imperial  power,  or  to  exercise 
the  whole  in  his  name.  Trusting  to  the  defcr- 
encej  which  he  had  hitherto  aflfected  for  all  her 
opimona,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
her  for  the  high  obligations  she  had  conferred 
upon  him,  she  mstantly  assumed  all  the  conse- 
quence she  expected  to  reap  from  his  greatness, 
laid  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  wlii(£  she  had 
ever  pre8eT\-ed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ad- 
vanced into  public  view,  and,  as  if  she  had  taken 
])ossc86ion  ot  the  empire  for  heiseli^  under  pre- 
tence of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a  princi- 
pal part  in  all  matters  of  stete,  and  appeared  on 
solemn  occasions  with  her  iictors,  and  all  the 
other  ensigns  or  formalities  of  a  public  station.* 

The  senate  trusting  to  tiie  mother's  supposed 
knowledge  of  her  son's  inclinations,  yielded  to 
her  in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  as- 
sume, inserted  her  name  with  that  of  the  empe- 
ror in  all  public  acta^  and,  in  the  titles  of  Tibe- 
rius, styled  him  the  son  of  Augustus  as  well  as 
of  Ciesar.  They  were  not  however  suflered  long 
to  remain  in  this  error.  They  were  told  by  the 
emperor  with  an  alarming  coklncss  of  manner, 
which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  "  That  the 
ambition  of  women  should  bo  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  and.  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to 
prescribe  such  bounds  to  his  own."* 

From  the  time  in  which  this  declaration  was 
made  by  the  emperor,  it  appears  that  Livia  en- 
tirely dropt  her  pretensions  to  any  part  in  the 
government,  and  became  no  less  reserved  in  the 
reign  of  her  son,  than  she  had  been  in  that  of 
her  husband. 

As  Augustus,  in  assuming  the  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  reign  was  kept  in  awe 
by  the  republican  spirit,  which  he  supposed  still 
to  lurk  with  a  dangerous  violence  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  ;  so  Tiberius,  to  the  afifectation  of 
treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  ^ined  a 
srcat  measure  of  distrust  in  the  dispositions  of 
the  people  towards  himself,  and  in  their  predilec- 
tion for  othcn^  who  might  be  8U[^poscd  more 
worthy  to  reign.  Among  these,  he  looked  upon 
Grermanicus  as  the  first  or  principal  object  of  his 
jealousy.  He  had  adopted  this  young  man, 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  late  emperor's 
will,  and  considered  him  not  only,  as  he  was  be- 
come by  this  act  of  adoption^  a  rival  to  his  own 
son,  but  as  he  was,  by  theafllcction  of  the  people, 
by  the  attechment  of  the  army,  and  the  high 
pretensions  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  a  most  dange- 
rous rival  to  himself.  He  could  not  forgive'  a 
person  to  whom  the  legions  had  made  oAera  of 
tlie  empire ;  and  who^  for  having  declined  the 
ofler,  was  deemed  the  more  worthy  of  it.  Al- 
though he  endeavoured,  under  professions  c^the 
highest  regard,  to  dissemble  his  feelings,  and  in 
making  his  report  to  the  senate  of  the  disorders 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  army,  spoke  of 
the  conduct  oi  his  two  sons,  Germanicus  and 
Drusus^  with  equal  tenderness  and  applause ;  he 
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had  nevertheleBB  ffufiered  the  retainers  of  his 
court  to  flee  through  thk  disguiee,  encouraged 
them  to  charge  Grermanicus  with  want  of  capa- 
city or  courage  on  that  occasion }  and  hod  taken 
his  own  resolution  to  remove  him  from  a  ntuation 
in  whidi  his  popularitjr,  the  ambition  of  Agrip- 
pina,  or  the  presumption  of  the  troops  under 
nis  command,  might,  in  a  moment,  engage  him 
in  Bome  dangerous  design  on  the  empire. 

Upon  these  motives,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  G^rmanicus  from  the  Grermon 
station,  and  lirom  the  command  of  troops,  by 
whom  he  was  beloved,  to  the  command  of  an 
army,  inferior  in  point  of  character,  and  to  which 
he  was  less  known,  or  less  an  object  of  favour. 

While  this  resolution  was  taken  at  home,  Ger- 
manicus,  after  the  suppression  of  the  late  muti- 
nies, that  he  might  not  suffer  the  soldiers  to  brood 
over  tiicir  grievances,  gave  them  leisure  to  re- 
new their  complaints,  or  leave  them  to  languish 
for  want  of  employment,  projected  an  expedition 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  passed  this  river  with 
twdve  thousand  men  of  toe  legions,  twenty  co- 
horts of  the  provinces,  and  eight  ale,  or  regiments 
of  horse.  By  this  sudden  irruption,  made  before 
it  was  known  that  his  troops  were  willing  to 
obey  him,  he  surprised  a  great  body  of  barlmnans 
assembled  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder 
whidi  they  supposed  to  subsist  in  the  Roman 
army,  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter,  con- 
tinued his  march  to  the  famous  ground  on  which 
Varus  had  been  cut  off  with  his  legions ;  and 
finding  the  field  still  covered  with  the  unburied 
bones  of  the  slain,  gave  directions  to  have  them 
collected  and  interred.  In  this  pious  office  the 
prince  himself  mixed  wiiJi  the  private  men,  and 
pat  his  hand  to  the  work ;  a  circumstance  which, 
when  reported  at  Rome,  considerably  increased 
the  jealousy  of  the  emperor.  From  thence  he 
proposed  to  invade  the  territory  of  Arminius,  and 
to  punish  that  barbarian  for  his  treachery  to 
those  unfortunate  legions.  In  execution  of  this 
design,  being  provided  with  a  thousand  vessels, 
he  embarked  on  the  Ems,  fell  down  tills  river  to 
a  considerable  distance ;  and  having  landed  on 
its  eastern  banks,  and  overrun  the  country  from 
tiience  to  the  Weser,  in  his  encounter  with  the 
natives  obtained  two  considerable  victories. 

After  these  operations,  Grermanicus  again  re- 
turned to  his  ships  in  the  Ems,  and  continued  his 
navigation  to  the  sea.  Supposing  that  the  mouth 
of  tt^  Rhine  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Ems, 
he  proposed,  by  a  short  voyage  on  the  coast,  to 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  be  harassed  in  a  march  by 
land,  to  recover  his  former  station  on  the  frontier 
of  Ghaul.  On  this  stormy  coast,  however,  having 
met  with  difficulties  with  which  neither  his  ves- 
sels nor  his  mariners  were  fit  to  contend,  his  fleet 
was  dispersed ;  many  of  his  ships  were  cast  away 
on  the  continent,  others  wrecked  on  the  conti- 
guous isUnds,  and  some  drove  quite  into  Britain. 
He  himself  got  on  shore  on  the  coast  which  is 
now  (ailed  Elast  Friezland  and  saw  with  des- 
pair the  apparent  wreck  of^  many  vessels  of  his 
fleet,  which  seemed  to  be  lost  irrecoverably  on 
the  banks  which  were  left  by  the  sea  at  low 
water.  From  this  disaster,  however Jie  recover- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  The  vessels 
that  were  in  company  with  his  own,  got  afloat 
on  the  return  of  the  flood,  and  the  troops  from 
on  board  of  than  were  landed  without  any  con- 


sidenble  loss.  By  this  eacape  of  his  army,  be 
was  still  in  condition  to  make  head  against  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  profit 
by  the  losses  he  had  recently  sustained  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Weser ;  but  being  surprised  by 
his  sudden  re-appeaiance,  they  fled  before  hirp^ 
and  separated  to  their  different  quarters. 

Grermanicus^  upon  his  return  from  this  expe- 
dition, and  while  he  was  meditating  a  renewal 
of  such  operations  on  the  following  year,  had 
intimation  of  the  emperor's  intention  to  remov« 
him  from  his  station  on  the  Rhine.  This  inti- 
mation was  accompanied  with  a  message  full  of 
the  most  flattering  commendation  of  his  services. 
He  was  invited  to  Rome  under  pretence  of  cele- 
brating a  triumph,  which  had  been  decreed  to 
him  for  his  late  victories  ;  and  for  the  puipose  of 
assuming  the  consulate,  to  which  he  was  destined 
on  the  apDroachmg  year  as  colleague  to  the  empe- 
ror himself.  As  it  was  supposet^  however,  that, 
under  an  appearance  of  modesty,  or  unwilling  to 
withdraw  trom  a  hazardous  war  in  which  the 
troop  he  commanded  were  still  engaged,  he 
mignt  decline  accepting  of  a  mere  honorary  invi- 
tation, it  was  subjoined  to  these  reasons  ofrenll, 
that  the  remains  of  gbry,  if  there  were  still  any 
to  be  reaped  in  that  quarter,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  his  brother  Drusus,  there  bemg  no  other  ene- 
my left  from  whom  to  collect  his  burels. 

An  invitatbn  to  court,  accompanied  with  the 
last  of  these  considerations,  though  veiled  under 
so  many  flattering  pretences,  was  suflSciently  un- 
derstood to  be  a  peremptory  command,  which 
Gcrmanicus  accorouigly  obeyed.  On  his  arrival 
in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  battalions  were  sent 
from  Rome  to  receive  him.  But  every  cireum- 
stance  tended  to  augment  the  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror; the  greater  part  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
mingled  with  multitudes  of  the  people  of  eveiy 
sex,  condition,  and  age,  advanced  or  their  own 
acconl  soQie  miles  from  the  city,  and  received 
him  with  uncommon  acclamations  of  joy.*  Hav- 
ing made  his  entry,  as  had  been  proposed,  In 
tnumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor  himself  put  in 
nomination  for  the  consulate  of  the  following  year. 

The  popularity  of  which  Germanicus  now 
appeared  to  be  possessed  in  the  city,  was  no  less 
mortifying  to  the  emperor,  than  his  power  in  the 
army  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  His  pre- 
sence, if  it  did  not  obscure  the  lustre  of  the 
emperor  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  competition  with  thex)ther  son  dT 
Tiberius ;  and  the  mterests  of  these  two  princes, 
the  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  birth,  the  son 
of  the  emperor,  though  supposed  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  each  other,  had  divided  the  court. 

A^ppina,  the  wife  of  Grermanicus,  inheriting 
the  blood  of  Augustus,  and  ever  carrying  in  her 
haughty  looks  the  pretensions  of  the  Cessrian 
family,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she  consider- 
ed as  a  step- mother,  no  less  an  object  of  animo- 
sity, than  she  was  to  the  emperor  himself.  Un- 
der these  dreumstances,  the  resolution  to  separate 
Grermanicus  from  the  German  armies,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  command  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, a  situation  ap^iarently  honourable,  but  in 
which  he  should  be  surrounded  with  persons 
who  might  serve  as  a  restraint,  or  as  spies  on  his 
conduct,  was  now  carried  into  execution.  He 
was  vested  with  a  commission  to  restore  the  tirnn^ 
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qinllUj  of  Asia,  that  was  disturbed  by  some  dis> 
putea  which  had  arisen  on  the  suocesnon  to  the 
kiogdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia. 

(Sermanicus,  in  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
the  present  rei^n,  set  out  upon  thb  apparently 
honourable  commission.  Having  a  supreme 
authority  in  the  several  provinces  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of  Ionia  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  visited,  as 
chief  in  oommandj  the  cities  of  Greece,  still  re- 
vered as  the  principal  seminaries  of  philosophy 
and  Uteraturs ;  and  upon  his  entry  into  Asia,  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  commissbn  on  which  he 
was  sent.  He  reduced  Cappadocia  and  Com- 
magene  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces,  making 
some  abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to 
their  own  princes,'  and  settled  Zeno,  son  to  the 
king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  He 
afterwards  ventured  to  continue  his  progress  into 
Egypt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  of  the  late 
emperor,  which  was  still  in  force.  On  his  return 
from  thence  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  An- 
tioch  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  with 
some  suspicions  of  having  been  p(H8oned  by  Cn. 
Piao,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  con- 
nivance or  the  din^ction  of  Tiberius  himself.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  emperor  looked 
upon  Germanicus  with  great  distrust,  and  might 
have  sought  for  opportunities  to  sacrifice  him  to 
his  own  safety,  or  to  that  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  any  farther 
on  this  occasion,  than  to  remove  him  from  a  situ- 
ation in  which  he  furnished  the  court  with  con- 
tinual occasions  of  mortification  or  jealousy,  into 
one  that  was  equally  splendid  in  appearance,  but 
tending  to  lesaen  his  consequence  in  the  empire ; 
and  that  he  meant  only  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  armies  over  whom  he  had  no  personal 
influence,  and  who,  if  disposed  to  revolt,  were 
less  to  be  feared  than  the  legions  which  were 
formed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  sending  Germanicus  into  Asia,  great  at- 
tention indeed  was  paid  to  place  in  his  way,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  the  province  which  contained 
in  itself  the  pnncipal  resources  of  the  east,  a  per- 
son more  likely  to  thwart  and  counteract  him  in 
every  measure,  than  to  become  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  or  to  promote  his  greatness.  This  in- 
tention was  rendered  extremely  evident  by  the 
removal  of  Creticus  Silanus,  with  whom  Gferma- 
nicus  was  about  to  contract  an  alliance  by  the 
intermarriage  of  two  of  their  children,  to  make 
way  for  Piso^  a  man  already  unacceptable  to 
G^ermanicos,  and,  in  general,  distinguisncd  by  a 
temper  harsh  and  intractable,  or  likely  to  disa- 
gree with  every  superior. 

It  is  likewise  extremely  probable,  that  Piso,  as 
well  as  his  wife  Plancina,  might  have  learned  by 
their  own  penetration,  that  Germanicus  ana 
Agrippina  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Livia ;  and  that  they  would  not  meet 
with  any  cordial  support  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror, in  case  of  a  (fisagreement  with  the  officers 
who  stood  in  their  way  in  the  provinces. 

Some  effects  of  an  insolence,  founded  upon 
this  supposition,  appeared  in  this  behaviour  of 
Piso  ana  Plancina,  while  G^ermanicus  was  yet 
on  his  way  to  Asia.  Piso^  having  overtaken  the 
prince,  and  passing  him  on  the  route,  without 
the  customary  markis  of  respect  or  attention,  from 


9  Tte.  An.  lib.  ii.  c.  53.       3  Suet,  in  Vit.  C.  ii.  c.  1. 


thenceforward  seemed  to  set  him  at  defiance. 
At  their  first  interview  in  Syria,  both  were  ex- 
tremely guarded,  and  showed  no  signs  of  cordi- 
ality or  confidence.  Piso  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  pre-occupy  the  affections  of  the  army  in  oppo- 
sition to  Germanicus ;  and  had  the  boklness  to 
march  in  contempt  of  his  orden,  with  a  body  of 
troops  into  Armenia.  When  the  prince  was 
taken  ill,  it  was  said,  that  Piso  had  spies  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  of  his  disease,  and  seemed  to 
await  the  event  as  likely  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  all  the  forces  in  Asia.  Germanicus  hav- 
ing recovered  from  his  first  fit  of  illness,  had  the 
conduct  of  Piso  represented  to  him  in  such  termsu 
that  he  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  dedarea 
open  enmity  against  him,  and  dismissed  him  the 
province.  But,  as  he  soon  after  relapsed,  he  ac- 
cused Piso  of  having  practised  against  his  life, 
and  charged  all  his  fnends,  who  were  present  at 
his  death,  to  bring  the  author  of  it  to  a  severe  and 
just  retribution. 

Piso,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Germanicus, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  betrayed 
his  animosity  to  the  dead  by  public  and  indecent 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  afterwards  attempted, 
b^  force,  to  rein.state  himself  in  the  province  of 
Syria,  from  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  Ger- 
manicus to  depart ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Sentius, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  ofiicera  of  the  prince's 
train  to  keep  the  possession  of  the  province  till 
the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  should  be  known. 

Upon  this  event,  Piso  sent  forward  his  own 
son  to  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  aspersions  which  were  likely  to  be 
propagated  against  liim  in  the  city.  He  himself 
passed  by  lllyricum,  to  pay  his  court  to  Drusus, 
who  was  then  in  that  province,  and  to  implore 
his  protection.  Being  received  by  this  prince 
with  coldness,  though  without  prepossession,  he 
from  thence  continued  his  voyage  into  Italy. 

Agrippina,  arriving  soon  after  at  Brundfusium 
with  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  was^  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  received  by  a  great  military 
escort  and  the  hoiioucs  of  war.  She  passed  in  a 
kind  of  funeral  procession  through  multitudes 
that  were  collected  from  everjr  part  of  the  country 
to  gaze  upon  her;  and  coming  to  Rome  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  idea  that  her  husband 
was  poisoned,  called  for  revenge  upon  the  sup> 
posed  authors  oi  bis  death.  Numbers  contended 
ror  the  honour  of  carrying  her  complaints  before 
the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  of  being  the  accuser* 
of  her  husband's  murderers. 

A  prosecution  soon  after  commenced  against 
Piso ;  in  which  all  that  was  known  to  be  excep- 
tionable in  the  preceding  life  and  behaviour  of 
the  accused,  was  stated  against  him  by  Fulcidius 
Trio,  the  person  already  mentioned  as  having 
exercised  the  trade  of  infurnier  in  the  case  of 
Libo.  The  conduct  of  the  accusation  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  other  crimes  imputed  to  Piso  in  his 
late  command,  was  committed  to  Yitellius  and 
Veranuiypersons  peculiariy  attached  to  GSerma- 
nicus.  Tne  trial  having  b^n  before  the  empe- 
ror himself,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
senate.  Two  days  were  allowed  to  the  aocusem 
to  enforce  their  charge,  and  three  to  the  accused 
to  make  his  defence.  The  prosecutoTB  brought 
sufilicient  evidence  of  Pise's  am^pinoe  and  extor- 
tion ;  of  much  Undutiful  behaviour  to  Germani- 
cus himself  in  Asia :  of  disobeying  his  orders ; 
of  having  made  war  beyond  the  mmts  of  his  pro- 
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vinee,  but  no  nifficieDt  endenoe  of  bis  bavnig 
made  any  attempts  faj  poison  on  the  life  of  the 
prince.  The  chaige  indeed,  as  stated,  or  laid, 
ift^as  eztiemeiy  incredible,  that  Piso  shoold,  at 
the  table  of  Germanicus,  and  in  the  midst  of  ser- 
vants, attendants,  and  friends,  venture  to  mix 
poison  in  a  dish  from  which  nnmbers  were  to 
eat  To  render  this  imputation  still  more  im- 
probable, it  was  observed,  that  the  dead  body  had 
Deen  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  market-place 
at  Antioch,  and  that  no  external  mariu  or  mdi- 
eations  of  poiwn  were  found. 

The  principal  evidence  that  waa  produced  of 
any  criminal  practice  against  the  prince's  life 
eonsisted  of  a  collection  of  human  bones,  some 
venesi  {neces  of  lead  marked  with  the  name  of 
Germanicus,  and  other  supposed  charms,  which 
were  found  in  his  quarters,  and  which  were 
considered  as  implements  of  sorcery,  employed 
against  the  life  of  the  person  whose  name  was  | 


inscribed,  and  aeodnat  whom  tiirf  were  siqipQaed 
to  take  effect  if  Ae  poison  shoold  fiuL 

The  chari^  of  muider,  therefere^  soppoifed  br 
such  evidence,  will  appear  to  the  modem  read^ 
entirely  groundless,  and  must  have  been  rriettwl 
even  by  the  tribunal  to  which  it  was  referred ; 
but  the  accused,  seeing  that  the  torrent  imn  hi^h 
against  him,  and  proteUy  to  pevent  the  oonap- 
quences  of  a  fomml  sentence  m  the  confiatatiop 
of  his  femily  estate^  cut  ahoit  the  proceedings  by 
a  voluntary  death ;  or,  as  was  supposed  hj  many, 
was  secretly  pat  to  death  bj  an  order  from  t£e 
court,  lest  his  public  confession  should  appear  to 
involve  the  emperor  himself  in  the  guilt 

On  either  supposition,  the  death  of  Piso  being 
considered  as  an  act  of  self-condemnation,  or  as 
a  precaution  in  Tiberius  to  prevent  a  discovery, 
confirmed  the  people  in  their  suspicion,  tiu^  th^ 
were  jointly  concefned  in  the  mmder  of  the  fe- 
vouiite  prince. 


CHiPTER  VI. 

Review  of  the  first  Period  in  the  Reign  of  Tiberiiu — Apj^icaiuma  of  Penal  Law — Dispoeilian 
of  THberiua  to  a  reelute  Life — Place  and  Character  of  Sejantu — Deatli  of  Drusvs,  Son  of  the 
Emperor— -Retirement  of  Hberitu  to  the  Island  of  CapretB — Jealousy  of  the  Emperor  affaxnet 
Agrippina  and  her  Children — Death  of  Livia  Augusta — Design  formed  against  Sejaniu — 
£&  Death — Prosecution  of  his  supposed  Accomplices — Artifices—  Old  Age — and  Death  qf  TV- 
beriu£. 


THE  death  of  Germanicus  is  considered  by 
some  historianj  as  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
present  reign.^  Before  this  event,  Tiberius,  as 
if  conscious  that  he  held  the  empire  by  his  good 
behaviour,  was  popular  in  hia  manners,  and 
guarded  in  his  anaunistratbn ;  declined  the  ex- 
travagant honours  which  were  offered  to  him; 
was  easy  of  access ;  affected  to  live  like  a  private 
dtizen ;  returned  viuts,  and  accepted  invitations 
to  entertainments  and  feasts ;  visited  the  sick,  at- 
tended funerals^  and  delivered  orations  in  praise 
of  the  dead.'  He  treated  the  titular  magistnites 
of  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious  respect  that 
used  to  be  observed  in  timest>f  the  republic ;  rose, 
and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the  consul ;  took 
hii  place  in  the  senate  as  a  private  member ;  was 
frequently  seen  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  ah  as- 
sessor, as  an  advocate,  as  an  evidence,  or  as  a 
rtator.  To  a  person  who  saluted  him  with 
title  of  master^  "Insult  me  not,"  he  said, 
"  with  that  odious  appellation.  I  am  the  master 
of  my  slaves,  general  of  the  armv,  and  no  more 
than  prince,  or  first  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and 
people."  He  took  the  title  of  Augustus  only  in 
Lis  correspondence  with  foreig[n  powers.  In  all 
his  addresses,  whether  to  particular  members  of 
the  senate,  or  to  this  body  at  large,  he  was  in  the 
highest  degree  respectfuland  courteous.  When 
engaged  in  debate^  he  endeavoured  to  qualify 
contradiction  or  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
and  regret.  To  a  senator,  named  Haterius,  on 
some  such  occasion,  he  said,  "I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  if,  in  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  differ 
from  you  somewhat  too  freely."  At  a  meetinj^ 
of  the  senate,  in  referring  some  matter  to  their 


1  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ivii.  e.  13. 


2  Ibid. 


decision,  he  concluded  with  these  words :  **  I  have 
formerly  said,  and  now  say,  that  it  becomes  the 
person  you  have  intrusted  with  so  large  a  share 
of  the  public  afiairs,  to  consider  himself  as  the 
servant  of  this  assembly,  as  the  servant  of  the 
people,  and  of  every  individual ;  nor  do  I  repent 
me  of  this  saying ;  for  I  have  found  you,  and  still 
find  you,  candid,  indulgent,  and  kind  masters."' 
He  affected  a  continue  deference  to  ther  judg- 
ment on  every  subject,  whether  of  policy,  reve- 
nue, or  foreign  correspondence ;  even  seemed  to 
wait  for  their  orders  in  what  concerned  the  com- 
mand of  the  aimy,  and  pretended  to  be  displeased, 
when  officers^  employed  in  the  |m>vinccs,  made 
their  report  directly  to  himself  without  commu- 
nicating the  subject  of  their  despatches  first  to 
the  senate. 

With  these  popular  arts,  which  the  senators 
indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  real  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  authority,  he  joined  an  administra- 
tion in  many  things  worthy  of  a  wise  and  exem- 
plary prince,  indulged  the  people  in  the  freedom 
of  speech  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
saying,  that  "in  a  free  country,  the  mind  and 
the  tongue  should  be  free."  To  those  who 
brou^htliim  information  of  any  slander  spoken 
of  himself  he  affected  indifference.  "If  you 
mind  such  accusations  as  these,"  he  would  say, 
"there  will  be  no  end  of  them,"  He  ga>^'a 
ready  hearing  and  redress  to  all  tlie  complaints 
that  were  ouuie  to  liim  from  the  provinces,  and 
carefully  limited  the  exactions  of  his  ofKceis 
within  the  bounds  of  established  and  ordinary 
fees.^  To  persons  suffering  by  fire,  earthquakes, 
or  other  public  calamities,  to  the  femifies  of  de- 


3  SuetOD.  in  Tiber,  c.  39. 

4  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  e.  6,7. 
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cayed  senators,  to  the  children  of  those  who  had 
bequeathed  him  their  estates  by  will,  he  was  mu- 
nihcent  and  liberal;  took  effectual  measures  to 
suppress  the  banditti,  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars,  still  infested  the  country ;  and  endea- 
voured to  diminish  that  constant  source  of  cor- 
ruption, the  idleness  which  the  people  contracted 
in  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  snows  and  of 
public  entertainments.  He  gave  an  abatement  of 
some  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  late 
emperor,  and  in  particular,  miti^tod  the  penalties 
which  liad  been  erroneously  inflicted  on  celibacy. 

Tiberius  seemed  to  have  perceived  that  the  se- 
-verities  employed  bv  his  predecessor,  to  enforce 
marriage,  served  only  to  multiply  the  evils  of  the 
times,  without  administering  anyelTectual  remedy 
to  that  which  was  complained  of.  But  what,  in 
this  enumeration  of  examples  of  his  political  con- 
duct, would  have  done  him  most  honour,  had  he 
continued  to  support  it  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  rei^n,  was  the  equanimity  with  which  he 
rejected  many  frivolous  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  the  unwary  by  his  own  flatter- 
ers, or  by  the  mercenary  informers  who  b^an  to 
swarm  in  his  time. 

In  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the  change 
of  government,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  had. 
without  altering  the  legal  forms,  made  a  fatd 
change  in  the  effect  of  the  laws,  and  served  to 
show,  that  the  seeds  of  despotism  may  be  laid  in 
the  freest  establishments ;  and  that  when  the  cha- 
racters of  men  are  changed,  the  worst  abus^  may 
proceed  from  the  best  institutions.* 

The  securities  of  majesty,  or  the  restraints  pro- 
vided a^nst  treasonable  practices,  were  principal 
objects  m  the  laws  of  the  republic  The  crimed 
against  which  those  restraints  were  provided, 
were,  in  reality,  a  trespass  on  the  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth,  including  rebellion,  breach  of 
public  trust,  bctravin^  the  forces  of  the  state  to 
Its  enemies,  or  violatihg  the  person  of  the  magis- 
trate in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  These  were 
justly  reputed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  were  public  crimes,  and  might  be  prose- 
cuted by  any  citizen,  though  not  puticularly  in- 
terested in  the  issue  of  the  trial. 

In  the  time  of  the  republic  the  prosecution  of 
public  crimes  was  considered  as  a  duty ;  and  the 
character  of  an  informer,  bringing  to  light  what 
offended  the  commonwealth,  Uiough  in  some  in- 
stances invidious,  was  not  rtekoned  dishonour- 
MeJ  In  this  character  the  most  respectable  and 
popular  citizens  sometimes  braved  the  resentment 
of  the  most  powerful  offenders,  or,  when  engaged 
in  private  enmities,  sought  their  revenge,  with- 
out incurring  any  dishonour  as  informers,  by 
raising  prosecutions  on  a  public  account^ 

The  mere  permission,  however,  to  become  a 
public  accuser,  and  the  credit  annexed  to  this 
character,  were  not,  in  all  cases,  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain prosecutions,  or  to  prevail  upon  persons,  not 
callea  upon  by  some  material  interest,  to  engage 
in  so  arduous  and  oflen  so  dangerous  a  task,  as 
that  of  urging  to  justice  offenders,  who  were 
powerfully  supported   by  their  fortunes,  their 


5  Lex  Majettatis.— Majestasect  amplitude  ct  digni- 
fas  civitatis.    Cicero  de  Orau  lib.  ii.  c.  39. 

6  Public  Crimea. 

7  Private  crimes  or  oflEbnces  ooold  not  be  prosecuted 
by  any  person  besides  the  party  aggrievea  or  some 
person  having  an  interest  in  the  case. 

B  Plutorcta.  ia  Lucullo,  initio. 


rank,  or  the  number  of  their  adherents  and  ficiendfl. 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  republic,  therefore,  aa 
the  ardour  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth  was 
supposed  to  wax  cold,  and  motives  of  ambition 
and  interest  were  required  in  aid  of  public  virtue, 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  convicted  a  person 
of  any  public  crime  incurring  degradation  or  for- 
feiture, should  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  dig- 
nity, whether  of  citizen,  knight,  or  senator,,  from 
which  the  criminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even 
this  consideration  should  not  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
dte  prosecutors,  it  was  enacted,  that  a  fourth  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  person  convicted  should  be 
joined  to  the  reward. 

The  office  of  an  accuser,  supported  by  a  pure 
concern  for  the  public  safety,  was  commendable ; 
but  proceeding,  in  any  degree^  upon  mercenary 
motives,  even  under  the  repubhc,  when  the  cause 
to  be  supported  was  the  majesty  of  the  state  it- 
self must  have  become,  in  a  high  degree,  odious 
and  contemptible ;  but  under  the  present  govern- 
ment, when  the  object  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
motive  for  the  application  of  it,  were  so  much 
changed,  the  character  of  a  prosecutor,  though 
disguised  under  ttie  ancient  forms  and  titles^  was, 
in  the  highest  degree,  vile  and  detestable. 

Under  the  establishment  of  Augustus,  the  idea 
of  majesty  was  transferred  from  the  state  itself 
to  the  emperor;  and  the  principal  object  of  the 
law  being  to  guard  his  person,  not  only  hi»safetj 
and  the  authority  of  nis  government,  but  his 
most  private  concerns,  made  a  part  in  the  maies- 
ty  which  was  to  be  preserved.  W  hatever  implied 
disrespect,  whatever  alarmed  his  jealousy)  or  in- 
terfered with  his  caprice,  even  intrigues  of  de- 
bauch with  women  or  his  family,  were  constructed 
as  treason.  Under  a  continuation  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  evU  was  inflamed  by  the  pretended 
zeal  of  spies  and  informers,  who,  partly  to  pay 
their  court,  and  partly  to  merit  the  rewards  which 
were  promised  from  the  confiscation  of  estates^ 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  foot  a  continual  inquisi- 
tion, in  which  they  brought  to  trial  the  most  tri- 
vid  indiscretions,  as  Well  as  more  real  offences, 
a^nst  the  person,  authority,  or  dignity  of  the 
prince.  The  swarms  of  such  persons  who  haunt- 
ed the  steps  of  the  unwary,  and  filled  the  senate 
and  the  courts  of  justice  with  cruel  or  frivolous 
prosecutions;  in  which,  by  interesting  the  pas- 
sions of  the  emperor,  they  endeavour^  to  make 
him  a  party,  was  one  of  the  most  grievous  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  kte  revolution  of  go- 
vernment 

Tiberius,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  of  the 
establishment  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  his 
own  temper,  wJiich  was  sufficiently  jirompt  and 
sanguinary  in  preventing  attempto  on  his  person, 
or  on  his  government,  had  the  honour,  during 
the  first  years  of  lus  reign,  in  some  measure,  to 
withstand  this  torrent,  and  to  treat  many  frivo- 
lous accusations  with  a  proper  degree  of  con- 
tempt. A  senator  of  the  name  of  Falenius,  being 
accused  of  having  included,  with  other  furniture 
in  the  sale  of  his  house,  a  statue  of  Augustus  -^ 
another,  of  the  name  of  Rubrius,  being  accused 

9  It  is  sufficiently  known,  that,  in  the  heathen  my- 
thology, a  place  among  the  gods  was  sometimes  con- 
ferred on  mortal  men;  that  an  apotheosis  was  little 
more  than  canonisation  is  in  later  times;  and  that 
this  honour  having  been  conferred  on  Augustus,  his 
name  and  his  statue  were  ranked  among  those  of  tba 
gods. 
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of  haviog  taken  a  frin  oalh  bv  the  name  €f  An- 
gusUu;  and  Gianins  Maicellua  being  accoaed 
of  having  taken  the  head  from  a  rtatue  of  that 
price,  in  order  to  substitute  a  head  of  Tiberius 
in  place  of  it,  a  manner  of  joying  his  court  rather 
ridicuk)UB  than  criminal ;  m  these  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  Tiberius  either  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instructions  to  the  senate  in 
very  liberal  and  manly  terms.  On  the  subject 
of  the  prosecution  that  was  raised  against  Pme- 
niuS|  "My  fiither,"  he  said,  "was deified,  that 
his  divinity  might  be  a  safeguard  and  a  protec- 
tion, not  a  snare  to  the  people.  His  image  may, 
no  doubt,  be  included,  with  those  of  the  other 
gods,  as  part  in  the  furniture  of  a  house  that  is 
sold."  With  respect  to  the  supposed  perjury  of 
Rubrius,  he  observed,  that  "  u  any  one  swear, 
and  is  perjured,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever 
be  the  god  whose  name  is  pro&ned.  Augustus 
is  no  more  to  be  regarded,  in  this  matter,  than 
Jupiter;  and  either  of  these  gods,  if  oflfended, 
can  avenge  himselt"'  The  thu-d  olfence,  or  the 
shifting  of  heads  from  one  statue  to  another,' 
beinff  considered  as  a  mockery  of  that  adulation 
which  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to  an- 
other in  the  succession  of  princoB,  and  as  some 
degree  of  ridicule  on  the  pnnce  himself,  was  not 
so  easily  forgiven ;  though,  for  the  present,  over- 
kx>ked,'it  was  reserved  as  a  subject  of  future  re- 
sentment 

To  whatever  motive  we  ascribe  a  conduct  so 
popular,  and  in  many  particulars  so  worthy  of 
empire,  it  is  observed,  that  its  effects  on  the  nunds 
of  the  people  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  did  not  procure  to  the  emperor  the 
favourable  opinion  or  credit  to  which  he  aspired 
His  manner,  even  when  he  affected  humanity 
and  condescension,  was  ungracious  and  alarm- 
ing; and,  notwithstanding  any  appearances  to 
tho  contrary,  his  real  character  was  supposed  to 
be  malicbus  and  cruel.  It  is  said,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  by  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  disguise  himself  before  his 
accession,  he  made  some  sups  which  betrayed  the 
reality  of  this  disposition;  and  that  he  had  been 
/iurpnsod  into  acts  of  insolence  and  severity,  in 
which,  by  mixing  derision  and  sarcasm  with 
cruekv,  be  had  given  the  strongest  proofii  of  a 
percilaM  nature.  For  the  present  it  was  ob- 
served, that  his  overacting  the  part  of  popularity, 
the  ridiculous  tyranny  he  exercised  over  the  se- 
nate in  requiring  at  once  the  affectation  of  freedom 
and  the  grossest  servility ;  that  the  farce  of  affect- 
ins  reluctance  in  accepting  of  a  ffovemment 
which  he  had  previously  secured  with  the  great- 
est care ;  the  ridicule  of  dividing  in  the  senate, 
or  giving  his  vote  with  the  minority,  when  a  re- 
solution was  to  be  taken  in  fiivour  of  himself 
served  to  join  mockery  and  insult  to  the  weight 
of  his  usurpation ;  that  even  his  affectation  of 
popularity,  tor  the  most  part,  increased  the  ter- 
rors of  hu  government;  tnat  his  presence  in  the 
courts  of  justioe  took  away  all  freedom  of  judg- 
ment; and  that  the  discretionary  power  which 
he  assumed,  of  mitigating  ox  reverting  sentences, 
and  of  dispensing  with  uws,  under  pretence  of 
correcting  their  general  tendency  by  seasonable 
exceptions,  only  served  to  frustrate  the  preten- 
sions to  civil  government,  which,  in  imitation  of 
Augustus,  he  still  affected  to  preserve. 

1  DBonia  iiOnri«  Diis  coTB.        2  Tsdt  1.  i.  o  73^ 


Bat  in  whatever  sense  the  favouiBhle  appear- 
ancei^  which  presented  themselves  in  the  tttm- 
ning  of  this  reign,  were  to  be  interpreted,  mr 
were  no  more  tnan  temporaiy,  and,  in  the  r     ' 


ners  of  this  prince,  gave  way  to  the  growing  as- 
perity of  age,  or  to  uie  presumption  which  took 
place  in  his  mind,  upon  the  lemoval  of  a  penon 
whom  he  considered  as  a  dangerooa  nwwHy  and 
who,  in  case  of  any  public  discontent,  night  hane 
been  made  the  instrument  of  overtnnung  luB  go- 
vernment. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Germankmsi  tlie  temper 
of  Tiberius,  which  had  probably  gained  atiength 
from  restraint,  broke  forth  in  many  crael  and 
alarming  effecta.  His  vigilance,  hitherto  fimited 
to  one  object,  and  his  jealousy,  directed  aesinst 
a  single  person,  now  found  a  multiplicity  «"  sub- 
jects on  which,  with  less  disguise  or  reaerve,  to 
exert  thdr  force. 

Among  the  particulars  in  which  the  emperor, 
in  the  first  period  of  his  reign,  imposed  the  great- 
est violence  on  his  own  disposition,  we  may  rerkon 
the  openness  and  accessibility  which,'  with  a 
temper  naturally  dark  and  n^aerved,  be  mSected 
to  maintain  with  the  people ;  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cireumstances,  probably,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  indulge  himself  on  his  being  relieved 
from  his  feare  of  Germanicus,  was  in  retiring 
from  the  public  view,  and  in  eluding  the  observa- 
tion of  persons  whom  he  conddered  as  spies  on  his 
actions.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the 
second  year  afler  Oie  death  of  Germaninm,  having 
associated  his  son  Drosus  vrith  himself  in  the 
consulate,  and  leaving  him  in  the  adminiatratiiia 
of  affairs  in  the  city,  he  withdrew  for  some  time 
into  Campania,  meditating,  as  Tacitus  ob^nrres, 
a  more  entire  and  continued  retreat  Durine  the 
two  first  years  after  his  accession  he  had  c^ifined 
himself  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  remained  in 
the  city,  as  in  the  watch-tower,  from  whence  be 
was  to  observe  and  prevent  all  designs  that  might 
be  formed  on  his  government.  After  those  years 
were  passed,  he  made  some  excursions  to  Anti- 
um,'  and  other  towns  or  villages  on  the  csame 
coast,  but  never  to  any  greater  distance.  In  or- 
der, however,  that  the  provindal  offioen  mifbt 
not  think  themselves  altogether  secure  frtMn  nia 
personal  inspection,  he  frequently,  even  dnrix^ 
this  period,  affected  a  purpose  to  visit  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  ordered  his  eqni- 
pafes^  placed  changes  of  horses  and  carriage^ 
and  permitted  the  usual  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
up  for  his  safe  return;  but  always,  for  some  spe* 
Clous  reason,  delayed  the  execution  of  his  pre- 
tended design.  Aiier  having,  in  this  manner,  for 
some  time  amused  the  woi^,  and,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  and  other  artifices,  furnished  a  key 
to  Uie  secret  of  his  own  conduct ;  his  mystexie^ 
for  the  most  part,  became  extremely  plain,  and 
his  true  intentions  easily  perceived,  naerely  be- 
cause be  never  spoke  truth. 

But  while  the  emperor  thus  endeavooied  to 
debar  the  people  from  all  access  to  his  pemn,  and 
to  seclude  himself  fix»m  public  view,  ne  selected, 
as  a  proper  instrument  cf  his  power,  and,  in  ap- 
pearance, as  an  object  of  his  most  implicit  confi- 
dence, iEIius  Sejanus,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  accompanying  his  son  Droaus  on 
his  nussbn  to  the  mutinous  legions  in  PanoniB. 
This  person,  supposed  to  have  no  dangeroua  pre- 
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tennoDSi  or  though  ftbe  to  otheni  sappoeed  true 
to  hb  master,  he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  orprstorian  banda^  and  distinguiahed  him 
with  a  degree  of  afTection  and  confidence  hitherto 
without  example  in  any  former  part  of  his  life. 
This  being  the  first  oif  his  intimate  connexions, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  motive,  it  did  not  ad- 
mit of  competition  or  participation,  and  rendered 
a  person,  who  was  oark  and  imjienetrable  to 
every  one  else,  open  and  communicative  to  this 
favourite  alone. 

Sejanus  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  of  a  hardy 
and  mdefatigable  constitution  of  body ;  of  a  bold 
spirit  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  which  he  dis- 

Suiaed  under  an  affectation  of  modesty.  He  is 
escribed  as  a  person  possessed  of  great  art  in 
concealing  his  own  vices,  and  of  an  insidious 
penetration  in  pr3ring  into  those  of  others ;  versa- 
tile in  his  manners,  and  cither  careless  and  pro- 
fuse, or  vigilant  and  severe,  as  suited  the  occasion ; 
insolent  to  those  over  whom  he  had  any  advan- 
tage, but  fawning  where  he  was  the  inferior,  or 
had  an  interest  to  gain.  In  his  youth  he  had 
attached  himself  to  Caius  Cssar,  the  adopted  son 
of  Auguetus ;  and  afterwards  succeeding  nis  own 
father,  in  the  station  which  he  now  occupied  at 
the  head  of  the  praetorian  bands,  seemed  to  im- 
prove the  access  which  this  situation  gave  him  to 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  into  an  ascendant  over 
his  mind. 

One  of  the  first  or  most  observable  signs  of  the 
great  elevation  of  Srjanuf^  was  the  proposed 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  Clau- 
dius, the  brother  of  Germanicus;  a  person, 
though  at  this  time  in  a  great  measure  neglected 
at  court,  yet  nearly  lelatra  to  the  emperor;  and, 
in  the  sequel  of  events,  himself  destined  to  ascend 
the  imperial  throne. 

Sejanus  being  thus  pointed  out  as  lavourite, 
by  a  mark  of  honoiir  wtiich  tended  to  gratify  his 
vanity,  he  took  measures,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficacious,  to  establish  his  power.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  his  credit  in  filling  up  with 
nis  own  creatures,  as  fast  as  vacancies  happened, 
the  prstorian  bands,  the  legions,  and  every  civil 
as  well  as  military  department  in  the  state; 
knowing  that  where  government  rests  its  autho- 
rity on  principles  of  reason  and  justice,  the  ci- 
vilian, tne  senator,  and  the  statesman  are  its 
principal  instruments ;  but  where  it  is  founded 
entirely  on  force,  its  ministers  are  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, and  its  powers  rest  chiefly  with  those  mili- 
tary bodies  who  are  in  possession  of  the  capital, 
or  who  surround  the  person  of  the  prince.  This 
adventurer,  therefore,  being  already  at  the  head 
of  this  powerful  dejportment,  studiecl  every  method 
to  concentrate  its  torce,  and  to  secure  in  his  own 
person  the  direction  of  it  To  this  motive  is  im- 
puted the  change  which  he  now  made  in  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  prctoriim  bands. 
These  troops  were  hitherto  (Quartered  on  the 
citizens,  or  distributed  in  the  villages  round  the 
Walls  of  the  city,  apprehending,  it  is  alleged,  that 
they  might,  in  that  way  of  life,  imbibe  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  become  part  of  the  fami- 
lies with  whom  they  were  mixed,  he  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  detach  them  from  that  society; 
end,  under  the  ordinary  pretence  of  having  tne 
cohorts  together,  and  more  under  the  eye  of  their 
officers,  erected  a  citadel  and  barracks  for  their 
Reception ;  in  thb  manner  establishing  in  Rome 
Itself  or  contiguous  to  its  walls,  a  fortress  from 


which  he  could  command  the  dty,  and  employ 
the  professbnal  prejudices  of  those  who  occupied 
this  garrison,  most  efiectuaUy  against  every  per- 
son that  was  supposed  disaffected  to  his  person. 
In  this  disposition,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
object  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prBtorian 
bends  became  more  detached  iiom  the  people^ 
and  that  the  force  and  presumption  of  this  for- 
midable body  became  more  tremendous  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  to  the  emperor 
himself. 

As  Tiberius  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  Co  his 
confidence  in  the  minister,  and  enaUed  him  to 
employ  all  the  ])owen  of  the  empire  in  support 
of  his  own  elevation,  the  jealousies  or  resentments 
of  the  favourite  became  equally  fatal  with  those 
of  his  master,  and  being  moT^  numeiuus,  involved 
the  government  of  the  emperor  in  perpetual  ani- 
mosities, prosecutions,  and  cruelties,  which  may 
have,  for  the  present,  gratified  his  severe  ami 
jealous  temper,  but  which  were  in  no  way  con- 
ducive to  lus  interest 

Under  the  influence  of  this  connexion,  joined 
to  his  own  disposition,  Tiberius  gave  a  ready  car 
to  that  numerous  tribe  of  informers,  who  brought 
accusations  against  persons  in  any  degree  ob- 
noxious or  unacceptable  to  himself  or  to  his  fii- 
vourite.  In  this  predicament,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  persons  eminent  by  their 
birth,  popular  favour,  or  personal  qualities,  and 
considered  as  rivals  in  the  apprehensbn  of  either, 
were  the  principal  suflferers.  The  perpetual  in- 
quisition to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  which 
makes  a  principal  article  in  the  history  of  thi» 
and  some  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  must,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  examples,  become 
an  object  of  disgust,  as  well  as  of  indignation  or 
pity.  And  it  may  perhaps  have  been  true  of 
this  emperor,  that  even  his  character,  though  in 
itself  sufficiently  odious,  may,  for  some  tune  at 
least,  have  incurred  additional  detestation,  from 
his  having  committed  his  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a  servant,  who  multiplied  the  errora  of 
his  government,  or  gave  them  the  directions  of 
passions  more  numerous  or  less  liberal  than  even 
those  of  the  master. 

As  Sejanus  was  most  vigilant  and  iealous  in 
exacting  observances^  it  be^me  more  dangerous 
to  neglect  the  attention  he  required,  than  even 
that  which  was  due  to  the  prince.  A  courtship 
Was  accordingly  paid  to  him  by  the  retainen  of 
the  palade,  by  the  senate,  by  the  army,  and  by 
the  people,  more  assiduous  than  even  that  which 
they  paid  to  the  emperor.  In  private,  every  spe 
cies  of  flattery ;  in  public,  honorary  decrees,  were 
invented  to  gratify  his  vanity.  The  anniversar} 
of  his  bhlh  was  joined  to  the  festivals  of  the  year. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  the  public  preyere ; 
and  when  any  deputation  was  sent  with  ad- 
dresses of  respect  to  the  emperor  from  the  senate, 
from  the  ccjuestrian  order,  or  from  any  other 
public  description  of  men,  compliments  were  at 
the  same  time  sent  to  his  fiivounte.  The  eflijgies 
of  both  were  carried  together  among  the  ensigns 
of  the  legions,  and  their  statues  were  grouped  to- 
eether  in  the  streets.  Women  of  every  rank 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  the  addresses  of 
this  fortunate  man,  and  became  the  tools  of  hb 
ambition,  or  the  prostitutes  of  his  pleasure.  By 
debauching  the  wife,  he  sometimes  obtained  in- 
telligence what  were  the  designs  or  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  the  husband ;  and  by  encouraging  the 
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ted  €f  spiei  and  infiiniienk  who  were  now  be- 
oome  the  fitvourite  retainen  of  the  court,  he  was 
enabled  to  pry  into  the  actions  of  erenr  citizeo, 
and  to  watch  all  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  to 
the  emperor  or  to  himeelt  Intoxicated  with  the 
eiEtnundinaiy  circumstances  of  his  fortune,  it  is 
probable  that  he  thought  himself  placed  within 
reach  of  the  empire,  and  measured  his  conse- 
quence with  that  of  the  persons  who  apparently 
stood  before  him  in  their  pretensions  to  this  ele- 
vation. The  present  emperor  himself  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government,  not  by  his  birth,  but 
merely  by  having  survived  every  person  on  whom 
his  piedooesaor  could  rely  for  support,  or  through 
whom,  by  any  Une  of  inheritance,  he  could  trans- 
mit his  power.  Pointed  out  by  mere  accident  to 
the  choice  of  Augustus,  he  had  been  first  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Cesar,  and  afterwards  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire. 

Sejanus  computed  that  he  himself  was  already 
possessed  of  more  favour  with  the  reigning  em- 
peror than  Tiberius  ever  had  enjoyed  with  the 
person  to  whom  he  succeeded ;  and  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  farther  progress  of  his  fortune 
too  arduous  or  difBcult  for  him  to  undertake. 
The  conduct  of  the  young  princes  towards  him 
had  been  provoking,  and  seemed  to  justify  his  re- 
sentment They  bore  with  impaUence  the  in- 
trusion of  a  rival  into  the  emperor's  favour. 
Drusus  in  particular  was  frequently  heard  to 
complain,  that  his  father  had  chosen  a  favourite 
to  supplant  his  own  son,  and  had  made  a  stranger 
little  less  than  a  colleague  in  the  empire ;  that 
the  steps  which  remain^  for  Sejanus  to  make  to 
this  elevation  were  not  so  many,  nor  so  difficult, 
as  those  he  had  already  made.  "  And  we  must 
rely,"  he  said,  "  on  the  modesty  of  this  man  for 
the  bounds  he  may  think  proper  to  set  to  his  far- 
ther pretensions." 

This  favourite  had  already  formed  an  intrigue 
with  Livia,  or  Livilla,  the  sister  of  GrermanicuS| 
married  to  Drusus.  By  this  intelli^nce  with  the 
wife,  he  had  notice  of  what  passed  m  the  conver- 
sations of  the  husband ;  andl,  in  concert  with  this 
abandoned  woman,  determined  to  remove  a  per- 
son from  whom  he  had  so  much  to  fear.  They 
took  into  theur  confidence,  (or  this  purpose,  Eude- 
mus,  a  physician,  who,  under  pretence  of  his 
profession,  had  a  frequent  and  a  secret  access  to 
Livilla ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  and  frequent 
change  of  their  counsels,  they  found  means,  by 
the  lumds  of  one  Ligdus,  a  eunuch,  to  administer 
poison  to  the  prince,  of  which  he  died.  The 
cause  of  his  death,  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
daring  crime,  were  not  known  till  about  eight 
years  afterwards. 

In  the  mean  time  Sejanus,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  first  attempt,  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  step  into  the  place  of  the  prince  whom 
he  had  thus  removed  out  of  his  way ;  and,  in  con- 
cert with  Livilla,  with  whom  he  had  already 
lived  in  habits  of  adultery,  he  waited  for  a  decent 
interval  to  propose  himself  to  the  emperor  as  a 
husband  for  the  widow  of  hb  son. 

Tiberius,  although  he  had,  by  his  deceased  son, 
'a  grandson  of  his  own  name;  yet  this  young 
man  being  still  under  age,  he  tbought  proper, 
upon  the  breach  which  mid  recently  Men  misde 
in  his  &mily,  to  bring  forward  the  two  ekler  sons 
of  Germanicus,  Nero  and  DnisuS|  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  the  senate,  as  the  great-grand-chikuen- 
of  Augustus^  and  the  future  supports  of  the  cam- 


monweatth.  "  These,"  he  aud,  addrcasing  faiiB> 
self  to  the  ;foung  men,  "  are  your  fiithen.  Soch 
is  the  condition  of  your  larth,  that  whatever  ocs- 
cems  you,  whether  good  or  evil,  must  afiect  the 
empire."  It  is  however  singular,  that  this  speech, 
made  in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  Germaniciia,  ap- 
pears to  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  per- 
son who  made  it  Observing  that  the  audirafe 
were  moved  with  these  expressions,  and  Rip- 
posing  that  the  tenderness  which  was  shown  to 
the  sons,  was  a  remainder  of  that  popular  estc^oi 
which,  in  the  father,  had  given  him  so  much  un- 
easiness, he  appeared  to  be  suddenly  embaiTas?*^] ; 
and,  as  if  he  nad  been  reproached  with  intruding 
himself  into  a  station  which  the  world  wibbed  lo 
have  reserved  fur  the  parent  of  these  yonng  um  n, 
he  proceeded  to  counteract  his  own  appreben^^n* 
with  his  usual  aflfectation  of  humility  and  m<>ie^ 
ration.  "  I  beseech  you,"  he  said  to  the  sen»ti% 
"that  I  may  be  allowed,  at  a  proper  time,  to  rt> 
sign  the  empire."  And  as  he  was  always  dis- 
trusted, and  had  the  woret  oonstmction  put  on 
bis  words,  these  were  supposed  to  be  the  exprvs- 
sions  of  mere  embarrassment,  and  that  he  wai^  in 
reality  piortified  with  the  demonstrations  of  joy 
which  were  given  on  this  apparent  restovatian  ••!' 
the  family  oi  a  fiivourite  pnnce. 

Sejanus^  who  bore  witn  great  impatience  the 
admission  of  new  rivals  in  the  way  of  his  amU- 
tion,  improved  these  circumstances  in  the  mao- 
ner  which  he  knew  to  be  most  effectual  to 
awaken  the  emperor's  jealousy,  and  to  inflame 
the  animosity  already  subsisting  betwixt  the  eni- 
press  Livia  and  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Ucr- 
manicus,  and  the  mother  of  these  young  men. 
The  effect  of  his  artifices  and  insinuations  o^t*- 
rating  on  the  distrustful  mind  of  the  empenr. 
first  appeared  in  the  destruction  of  many  pensions 
who  had  been  attached  to  Grermanicu^  and  «  ho 
still  adhered  to  his  ibmily ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
ruin  of  Agrippina  herself  and  in  the  death  of 
the  two  elder  of  her  sons. 

The  passions  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  by  which 
the  mind  of  Tiberius  was  secretly  devoured,  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  conc(>al  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  bis  life,  instead  of  abating  in  pro^ior- 
tion  as  he  became  secure,  only  Liecame  !*-!« 
disguised  and  more  violent  in  their  effects  again^ 
those  who  happened  to  be  the  objects  of  Uwrn. 
He  listened  without  resene  to  every  spy  or  in- 
former, and,  under  tlie  pretence  of  tivason,  di- 
rected prosecutions  against  every  pcrK»n  in  any 
degree  exposed  to  suspicion. 

Under  such  prosecutions  the  accused,  havinr 
no  hopes  to  escape  from  a  charge  in  \khkh  ti^ 
passions  of  the  sovereign  were  engagitl  a^n«t 
them,  endeavoured,  for  the  most  part,  to  prevent 
by  a  vduntary  death  the  confiscation  of  ibcir 
estates.  And  this  direful  necessity,  frequt  i  :.y 
repeated,  being  imputed  to  the  merciless  poJii> 
or  suggestion  of  Sejanus,  instead  of  drami:;: 
upon  him  public  marks  of  indignation  or  hatnu, 
greatly  increased  the  court  which  was  paid  to  Li:. , 
and  multiplied  the  professions  of  public  rrganL 

The  emperor,  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  S(>ugK: 
for  security  and  peace  of  mind  in  a  quarter^  ia 
which  they  surely  are  not  to  be  found,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  most  innocent  objects  o{  his 
suspicwn,  felt  his  odious  passion  of  jc^usy  ri^vn 
uito  a  general  hatred  of  mankind,  with  a  dislike. 
in  particular,  to  those  persons  who  had  been  the 
instnunentB  of  his  diatxust,  and  with  an  aTenioA 
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to  the  very  place  at  which  he  had  multiplied  its 
cruel  effecta.  Conscious  of  what  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal,  and  of  what  men  were  able  to  pene- 
trate, he  was  jealous  of  every  prying  look,  and 
detested  every  person  whom  he  thought  qualified 
to  distinguish  truth  from  appearances.  At  one 
time,  he  received  the  crowd  of  informers  who 
haunted  his  court,  as  the  moat  acceptable  mem- 
bers of  it ;  at  other  times,  he  abhorrctl  them  as 
persons  who  penetrated  his  character,  and  who, 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  his 
government,  were  practising  Uf)on  his  weakness. 
After  having  resided  conatiiiitlv  in  the  city  for 
many  years,  he  began  to  multiply  and  to  prolong 
his  visits  to  some  of  his  favourite  retreats  in  the 
country,  placed  guanls  wherever  he  went,  to  keep 
the  curious  multitude  at  a  di'^trmre,  declined  the 
attendance  of  those  who  wi'ilu^d  to  pay  their 
court,  and  was  accessible  only  to  his  favourite 
minister. 

Sejanus,  still  appearing  to  rise  in  the  confidence 
of  his  master  on  tne  ruin  of  every  one  else,  ven- 
tured according  to  the  agreement  long  since 
made  with  LivUla,  to  propose  himself  to  the  em- 
neror  as  second  husband  to  the  widow  of  his  son. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Tiberius  to  require,  even 
from  persons  who  had  daily  arress  to  him,  that 
every  proposal  they  made  should  be  put  in  writ- 
ing ;  and  it  was  his  practice  likewise  to  give  an- 
swers in  the  same  form.  Snanus  accordingly 
prt^ented  a  memorial  to  the  iol lowing  purpose : 
"  That  he  had  been  so  lon^  accustomed  to  look 
up  to  Augustus  for  protection,  and  to  Tiberius 
for  every  effect  of  munilicence  and  goodness, 
that  his  wishes  and  his  prayers  were  carried  to 
them  more  directly  than  even  to  the  gods  them- 
selves; that  the  splendour  of  hi<rh  fortune  had 
no  charms  for  him ;  that  his  deliglits  were  in  the 
cares  and  toils  of  a  soldier  stationed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  emperor's  person ;  that  he  had  never- 
theless already  attained  to  the  highest  honours  in 
the  alliance  of  his  family  with  that  of  Casar  ;i 
and  from  thence  probably  arose  the  farther  hopes 
which  he  ventured  to  conceive.  Augustus,  when 
he  deliberated  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
bad  condescended  to  think  ot  a  Roman  knight. 
If  a  husband,  therefore,  should  be  thought  of  for 
Livilla,  might  he  not  presume  to  hope  that  the 
emperor  would  not  overlook  a  person  so  pro- 
foundly attached  to  him,  who  coveted  nothing, 
on  this  occasion,  besides  the  honour  of  being  cho- 
sen into  this  high  connexion,  and  who  had  no 
ambition  beyond  the  duties  of  his  trust  as  a  guard 
to  the  sacred  person  of  his  master.  For  himself 
he  was  willing  to  perish  whenever  the  emperor 
■hould  cease  to  protect  him ;  but  his  family  had 
many  enemies,  and  needed  to  be  raised  into  some 
such  place  of  advantage,  where  they  might  be 
less  exposed  to  the  haugtity  and  imperious  uisults 
of  Agnppina  and  her  oilspring."' 

In  answer  to  this  memorial,  the  emperor  ac- 
knowledged the  merits  of  his  favourite ;  but  did 
not  give  him  any  encx)urdgemcnt  on  the  subject 
of  his  request.  "  Princes,"  he  said,  "  were  not, 
like  private  men,  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  in- 
clinations, bat  must  consult  the  opinion  of  the 
world ;  and  observed,  that,  under  this  restraint, 
he  must,  for  the  present,  suppress  what  he  was 

1  The  marriage  of  his  son  wiUi  the  daughter  of 
Claudius. 
8  Tacit.  Aual.  lib.  !▼.  c.  39. 
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most  inclined  to  reply.  That  Livilla  might  de- 
termine for  herselt,  whether,  having  been  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  she  was  to  accept  of  a  second 
husband ;  or  if  she  had  any  doubts  in  the  matter, 
she  might  consult  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother, fitter  counsellors  on  that  occasion  than 
he  could  pretend  to  be ;  that  the  marriage  which 
Sejanus  proposed  for  himself  would  not  allay  the 
malice  of  Agrii)pina,  but  mther  inflame  it,  and  di- 
vide the  family  of  Caesar  into  parties;  that  it 
would  be  im|X)8sible  for  him,  if  nc  should  form 
this  alliance,  to  remain  in  his  present  condition : 
that  Augustus,  in  deliberating  on  the  choice  of 
a  hustmnd  for  his  own  daughter,  because  he 
wished  for  a  son-in-law  whose  pretensions  were 
not  likely  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  had  turned 
his  thoughts  on  some  persons  ot  equestrian  rank ; 
but  that  the  example,  nevertheless,  was  against 
Sejanus;  for  Augustus  did  not  actually  many 
his  daughter  to  a  Roman  knight,  but  first  to 
Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  himself."  He  con- 
cluded with  insinuatmg  that  he  had  other  views 
for  his  friend ;  owned  that  there  was  nothing  too 
high  for  his  merits ;  and  his  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter, he  said,  he  should  in  a  proper  time  make 
known  to  the  senate  and  to  the  people.' 

Sejanus  was  alarmed  by  this  intricate  and  am- 
biguous answer,  and  dreaded  a  change  of  his 
master's  disposition.  He  had  hitherto  excluded 
evrry  competitor  from  the  emperor's  i'avour ;  but 
a  temper  so  prone  to  suspicion,  he  knew  could 
be  easily  turned  against  him,  and  would  receive 
encouragement  from  numbers,  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  first  signs  of  distrust.  For  these 
reasons,  he  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  persuading  Tilierius  to  remove  from 
the  city.  When  at  a  distance,  he  trusted  that, 
by  means  of  the  guards,  who  were  the  bearers 
of  all  expresses  and  messages,  he  might  be  mas- 
ter of  the  emperor's  correspondence,  and  prevent 
the  access  of  every  suspicious  person.  With  this 
view  he  exaggerated  the  troubles  to  which  the 
sovereign  was  exposed  at  Rome;  molested  with 
trifles,  and  crowded,  wherever  he  went,  with 
multitudes  of  idle  or  importunate  people ;  magni- 
fying, at  the  same  time,  the  pleasures  otretirement 
where  free  from  the  disgust  and  the  avocation  of 
inferior  objects,  he  might  bestow  his  attention  on 
the  conduct  and  result  of  afiaiis  that  were  worthy 
of  his  notice. 

Whatever  effect  we  may  suppose  the  repre- 
sentations of  Sejanus  to  have  had  in  pereuadin^ 
the  emperor  to  retire  from  Rome,  it  is  probabS 
that,  in  forming  this  resolution,  still  more  was 
owing  to  his  own  temper.  Though  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  pride,  the  inherent  vice  of  his  &mily,4 
Tiberius  had  not  any  share  of  that  vanity  which 
leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and  persons 
in  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with  tne  gra- 
tification of  his  appetites,  and  joining  hypocrisy 
with  the  worst  species  of  sensuality,  he  could 
submit  to  obscurity ;  and,  although  the  resources 
of  solitude  were  now  diminished  by  the  effects 
of  age,  yet  a  temper  become  more  jealous  of  the 
world,  and  more  averse  to  its  notice,  inclined  him 
more  to  withdraw  firom  the  city,  and  to  maintain 
from  a  distance  that  watch  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  over  the  actions,  words,  and  even  thoughts 
of  its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly,  in  the  twdfth 
^ 

3  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c  40. 

4  lasiu  ClaudisB  familin  inperbia^— Tacit. 
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^r  of  hu  reign,  under  pretence  of  dedicating 
in  Campania  a  temple  to  Jupiter  and  another  to 
Augustus,  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  after  this 
time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^  under  va- 
rious pretences,  but  with  continual  mtimations 
of  his  intention  to  return,  absented  himself  from 
the  city.  Having  performed  the  ceremonies  for 
which  he  had  gone  to  Campania,  he  passed  from 
thence  to  Capreas,  a  small  island  under  a  head- 
land, which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, making  one  side  of  tlie  bay  of  Naples.  It 
is  probable  tfa^t,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had 
fixed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  security  and  an 
agreeable  retreat.  It  was  covered  by  the  high 
lands  of  Minerva  from  the  northeast  winds,  and 
was  open  to  breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south- 
west It  was  accessible  only  to  very  small  ves- 
sels, and  this  only  at  a  single  {Jace.  The  seas 
were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  ap- 
proach without  his  knowledge  and  permission. 
In  this  secession  it  appears,  that  he  divided  the 
guards,  having  one  part  in  tlie  island  for  the  de- 
rence  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome  to 
enforce  the  mandates  of  his  government. 

Among  the  Romans  who  were  admitted  into 
this  retreat  are  mentioned  Sejanus,  from  whom 
the  emperor  was  still  inseparable,  Curtius  Atti- 
cus,  a  Roman  knijght,  and  Cocceius  Nerva,^  a 
senator  of  great  dignity,  who,  possessing  much 
knowledge  m  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  still  acceptable,  or  even  ne- 
cessary in  the  councils  of  a  prince,  who^  except 
where  his  own  passions  were  concerned,  still 
wished  to  be  reasonable  and  just  This  person, 
however,  from  whatever  cause,  soon  after  ended 
his  days  on  this  island  by  a  voluntary  death. 

Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufc,  admitted 
likewise  into  his  privacy  at  Capreie,  Caius,  the 
third  son  of  Germanicus,  better  known  by  the 
same  of  Caligula.  The  society,  however,  in 
which  he  delighted  most,  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Greeks,  profcKsed  men  of  letters,  but  more  emi- 
nent as  uatJteten  and  ministers  of  pleasura  For 
such  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suiSered  them 
to  amuse  him  with  their  speculations,  or  rather 
with  a  kind  of  literary  buftoonery,  in  discussing 
ludicrous  questions  which  he  was  pleased  to  pro- 
pose ;  such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of  Hecuba, 
and  what  species  of  music  was  sung  by  the 
Syrens  P  These  literary  buffoons,  however,  no 
Itts  than  the  objects  of  lus  political  jealousy,  ex- 
perienced occasionally  the  effects  of  his  capricious 
disgusts.  One  of  them  was  banbhed  to  the  island 
Cynaria  £br  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  accent, 
which  the  emperor  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  in 
his  pronunciation  of  Greek.  Another,  having 
found  out  that  the  emperor  read  books  every 
morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed  his  Questions  at 
night ;  and  observing  the  book  which  tne  emperor 
had  been  reading,  came  so  well  prepared  to  answer 
every  question,  that  bis  trick  was  suspected.  He 
was  banished  from  the  emperor's  oompan^r,  and 
afterwards,  by  cruel  usage,  mduced  to  uiy  vblent 
hands  on  himself. 

Were  it  established  that  ignominy  could  have 
no  eftect,  nor  the  odious  aspect  of  vice  deter  man- 
kind from  yielding  to  the  vile  considerations  that 
lead  to  the  practice  of  it,  there  would  be  no  apo- 
logy for  molesting  the  world  with  many  particu- 
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lars,  either  of  the  past  or  subseqiieDt  |wit  of  this 
detestable  reign,  but  it  is  likely  that  iofpenooiii 
minds  may  arrive  at  what  is  just,  by  desiiing  to 
shun  what  Lb  odious  and  vile,  no  less  than  by  ad- 
miring and  aiming  at  what  is  noUe  and  woirthy. 
Certain  follies  and  vices  sometimes  gain  strength 
from  the  fashion  and  the  example  of  persons  in 
high  station. '  But  it  is  established  bv  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  through  ever^r  age,  t£at  malkx^ 
jealousy,  and  cruelty,  can  receive  no  lustre  even 
from  the  purple  and  the  throne  of  CsBsar,  and 
Tiberius  nimsell|  considered  as  the  monnmpnt 
of  an  infamy  to  be  shunned,  may  be  a  teacher  of 
humanity  and  of  wisdom  not  inferior  to  Trajan 
or  Aureiius. 

This  tyrant,  though  now  withdrawn  from  the 
resentment  of  those  he  injured,  did  not  snfler  his 
vigilant  jealousy  to  sleep  over  the  niooourB  and 
reports  of  his  mformers  and  spies,  bat  rather, 
with  a  more  open  and  unguarded  severity,  watch- 
ed over  crimes  which  had  no  existence  but  in  his 
own  imagination,  or  in  his  remembrance  of  the 
countenance  and  aspect  of  the  persons  he  dislikfd. 
In  his  present  retr»it,  he  seemed  to  multiply  the 
objects  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  as  he  himself 
was  secure ;  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  dis- 
tance to  which  he  was  removed,  employed  a  pro- 
portional speed  and  decision  to  surprise,  and  to 
prevent  those  who  were  suspected  of  any  designs 
against  him.  From  Capres,  his  mandates,  for 
the  most  part,  were  carried  to  the  senate^  and  to 
the  military  officers  at  Rome,  not  as  complaints 
against  the  supposed  offender,  or  as  instructions 
to  the  magistrate  to  make  trial  or  inquiry  into 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  as  warranta  £oar  thdr 
immediate  execution. 

Agrippina  and  her  sons,  with  their  adherents, 
and  Uiose  of  Germanicus,  were  principal  objects 
of  the  present  emperor's  animosity  and  cruel  dis- 
like. This  fiunily  being  high  in  the  favoar  of  the 
ale,  he  fancied  that  the  young  men  might  not 
sposed  to  defer  the  completion  of  their  hopes^ 
until  a  natural  event  had  bestowed  a  succession, 
which  a  daring  attempt  might  accelerate.  Nero 
and  Drusus,  tne  two  elder  sons  of  this  fiunily, 
having  without  any  authorit;^  from  the  empcrar, 
been  included  by  tne  senate  in  the  forms  or  pub- 
lic prayer,  their  names  were  again  expunged  by 
his  order,  and  with  an  admonition  to  the  eenate, 
not  to  inflame  the  ambition  of  youth  with  pre> 
mature  and  exorbitant  honours. 

This  forward  attempt  to  place  the  sons  of  GeT> 
manicus  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  was  suppoacd 
to  proceed  from  tne  ambition  of  their  mother 
Agrippina,  who  appearing  to  carry  in  her  high 
looks  and  vehement  temper  the  pretensions  ofthe 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  ajid  the  mother  d 
future  emperors,  ever  seemed  to  reMoach  Tibe- 
rius with  oaving  usurped,  and  with  oontinuing 
to  possess^  what  was  due  to  herself  and  to  her 
children.  Sejanus  did  not  neglect  to  eukivate 
the  animosity  of  either  party.  He  had  infamia- 
tions  conveyed  to  Agnppina,  of  a  design  that 
was  hatching  at  Capre»  against  her  life,  and  ex- 
cited her  by  these  means  to  give  the  emperor  pro- 
voking marks  of  her  caution  and  distrust,  whidi 
were  easily  interpreted  as  the  symptonas  of  a 
guilty  mind  in  herself,  and  hastened  the  pireyeii> 
tions  on  hid  part,  which  he  thought  proper  to 
employ  against  her. 

As  mutual  provocations  had  passed  betwwan 
Agrippina  and  the  emperor  befine  his  depsiturs 
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from  Rome,  and  as  she  was  become  a  principal 
object  of  his  dislike,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
he  had  then  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  her  family, 
at  least  upon  her  own ;  and  that  he  took  his  sta- 
tion at  Capres  for  the  more  safe  execution  of  an 
unpopular  act,  which  might  occasion  some  tumult 
in  the  city,  or  even  a  defection  of  the  army.  He 
proceeded,  however,  by  degrees,  in  the  execution 
of  his  puipose,  and  before  his  departure  from 
Rome,  had  made  a  trial  of  his  power  against 
some  of  her  relations  and  friends.  Under  this 
description,  he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  Sosia 
Galla  and  Claudia  Pulchra,  two  women  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  related  to  her  by  blood,  and  much 
in  her  confidence. 

Upon  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  executions, 
A^ppina,  who  considered  herself  as  aimed  at  in 
this  cruel  action^  ventured,  with  a  vehemence  and 
impetuosity  which  made  part  of  her  character,  to 
reproach  the  emperor  with  his  tyranny,  accosting 
him  to  this  purpose,  as  he  was  engaged  in  his  de- 
votions at  the  shrine  of  Augustus ;  "It  ill  becomes 
a  person,"  she  said,  "who  affects  to  worship  the 
parent,  to  practise  the  ruin  of  his  offspring.  The 
spirit  of  him  you  adore,  is  not  transferred  mto  the 
inanimate  marble  which  you  worships  but  into 
his  living  posterity  whom  you  oppress,  and  whom 
you  cause  to  live  in  continual  mourning,  and  in 
sorrow.  Pulchra  must  perish  now  for  the  same 
reason  that  was  formerly  fatal  to  Sosia,  for  her 
being  the  unhappy  relation  and  friend  of  those 
jovL  are  determined  to  ruin."  Tiberius  replied 
in  a  Greek  quotation,  implying  that  she  was  kurt^ 
because  she  vas  not  alUrwed  to  rei^j^  and  in 
these  words,  contrary  to  his  usual  dissimulation, 
betrayed  the  rancour  of  his  mind.< 

After  the  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Capres,  Se- 
janus,  to  gratify  the  passions  of  his  master,  and 
to  make  way  ibr  his  own  ambition,  continued 
his  practices  against  the  family  of  Germanicus. 
He  nad  spies  placed  about  them,  and  received 
frequent  informations^n  writing,  of  what  passed 
in  their  company.  He  had  an  account  of  all 
the  actions  and  words  of  Nero^  the  eldest  of  the 
two  sons,  from  Julia  Prusilla,  the  wife  of  this 
younff  man,  who  was  engaged  by  her  mother 
Livilk  to  betray  her  husband.  He  took  measures 
to  provoke  both  the  brothers  to  angry  and  un- 
guarded expressions,  and  had  these  effects  of 
his  own  provocations  carefully  reported  to  the 
emperor.  He  had  emissaries,  who  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
these  young  men,  urged  them  to  rash  and  despe- 
rate resolutions ;  such  as  that  of  calling  upon 
the  armies  in  Germany  to  support  their  rignts, 
'  of  taking  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Augustus,  and 
of  appealing  to  the  people.  When  tnese  emis- 
saries could  not  actually  engage  the  persons 
against  whom  they  were  employ^  in  the  crimes 
they  suggested,  they  had  instructions  to  accuse 
them  to  the  emperor  of  having  deliberated  on 
such  dangerous  projects. 

While  the  sons  of  A^ppina  were  thus  sur- 
rounded with  snares,  their  most  fidthful  retainers 
and  friends  were  exposed  to  the  same  dangers, , 
or  actually  fell,  under  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Among  these,  Titius  Sabinus  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  affection  to  Germanicus, 
and  remained  still  attached  to  his  family.     He 
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had  btoen,  upon  this  account,  an  object  of  the 
emperor's  aversion,  and  likely  to  suffer  under 
the  first  plausible  pretence  that  could  be  found 
against  him.  Being  selected,  soon  after  the  re- 
treat of  Tiberius,  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
wished  to  pay  their  court,  as  a  proper  object  on 
whom  to  display  their  zoil,  he  was  attacked  at 
once  by  four  persons  of  senatorian  rank,  Latinius 
Latiaris,  Porcius  Cato,  Politius  Rufus,  and  M. 
Oppius,  all  of  them  already  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  prstor,  and  now  aspiring  to  that^ 
consul.  They  agreed  to  pay  their  court,  by  some 
notable  service,  to  the  prince  and  his  favourite. 
The  first  undertook,  b}r  insinuating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Sabinus,  to  betray  him  into 
some  criminal  action  or  expression.  The  other 
three  were  to  be  placed  within  hearing  of  what 
should  pass,  in  onler  to  be  cited  as  witnesses. 

A  snare  so  artfully  laid  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  The  injured,  wherever  they  think 
themselves  safe,  are  apt  to  complain:  and  Sa- 
binus, finding  that  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
family  of  his  late  friend  was  warmly  applauded 
by  Latiaris,  unwarily  joined  with  the  traitor  in 
lamenting  the  iniqui^  of  the  times,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Sejanus  and  Tiberius.  Conversations 
to  this  purpose  being  repeated  at  some  supposed 
confidential  interviews ;  out  in  the  hearing  of  the 
other  three,  who  were  posted  as  witnesses,  it 
soon  appeared,  that  there  was  sufficient  matter 
against  Sabinus ;  and  the  information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor. 

The  informers,  as  a  specimen  both  of  thdr 
zeal  and  of  their  ability,  ^ve  a  particular  account 
of  their  conduct  in  brmging  the  treasonable 
thoughts  of  Sabinus  to  light  The  information 
was  applauded  by  the  emperor,  transmitted  to 
the  senate,  and  by  them  considered  as  a  warrant 
for  the  immediate  death  of  the  accused.  Being 
found  by  the  officers^  commissioned  to  seize  him, 

Saying  his  devotion  at  some  public  altar,  he  was 
ragged  from  thence  to  immediate  execution. 
The  particulara  of  the  detection  were  published, 
in  oraer  to  show  vrith  what  zeal  the  emperor 
was  served,  and  in  order  to  restrain  the  aisaf- 
fected,  by  a  mutual  distrust  of  each  other,  from 
entering  into  any  such  dangerous  counsels. 

The  tragical  death  of  Sabinus,  a  person  ge- 
nerally lov«l  and  respected ;  his  being  drag^d 
by  the  executioner  through  the  streets  at  noon- 
day in  sight  of  the  people,  spread  a  general  con- 
sternation in  the  city.  All  ordera  of  men,  under 
their  first  impressions,  deserted  the  public  places ; 
but  presently  recollecting  that  their  flight  might 
be  imputed  to  a  rarticipation  of  guilt,  or  at  least 
to  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  person  who 
suffered,  they  immediately  returned  to  the  places 
of  public  resort,  and  affected  their  usual  ease 
ana  tranquillity.  But  from  thenceforward,  for 
some  time,  it  was  observed,  that  a  melancholy 
silence  took  place,  even  in  the  most  secret  con- 
versations of  relations  and  intimate  companions, 
who,  from  this  example,  had  learned  to  distrust 
each  other. 

Tiberius,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  Sa- 
binus's  execution,  thanked  the  senate  for  the 
justice  they  had  done  on  this  enemy  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  mentioned  a  danger  to  which 
his  person  was  still  exposed  from  other  enemies, 
more  formidable  than  those  they  had  already  de- 
stroyed. In  this  ominous '  insinuation,  he  was 
supposed  to  point  at  Agrippina  and  her  sons. 
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Asinius  Grallus  ventured  to  call  for  an  explana- 
tion, by  movinj;  tlie  senate  to  address  the  ciniicror, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make 
known  the  object  of  his  apprehensions,  and  that 
he  would  accept  of  their  services  in  the  defence 
of  his  person. 

Gall  us  had  married  Vipsania,  from  whom  Ti- 
berius was  separated,  when  his  marriage  with 
Julia  was  determined.  By  this  alliance,  he  be- 
came the  relation  of  Agrippina  ;i  and,  what  was 
still  more  dangerous,  had  presumed  to  succeed 
the  emperor  himself  in  a  connexion,  of  which 
he  still  was  envious  and  jealous.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  him,  to  the  du*k  and  vindictive 
mind  of  Tiberius,  an  object  of  deliberate  malace. 
When  his  motion  to  address  the  emix*ror  for  an 
explanation  of  his  fears  was  rejwrted  at  court,  it 
was  considered  as  a  saucy  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  government,  as  a  contempt  of 
authorit}',  and  a  dangerous  attack  upon  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  prince. 

Tiberius  would  have  seized  this  opportunity 
to  execute  his  revenge  against  Gallus,  if  he  had 
not  been  diverted  from  it  by  Sejanus  himself, 
who  wished  rather  to  keep  his  mind  intent  on 
the  destruction  of  Agrippina  and  her  two  eldest 
gons,  who  were  equally  ohjects  of  jealousy  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  emperor. 

Such  were  the  affairs  which  succeeded  in  the 
state,  to  the  great  political  questions  that  formerly 
used  to  divide  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  as 
the  event  of  these  affairs  turned  upon  the  caprice 
of  individuals,  they  were  very  much  affected  by 
an^  alterations  which  happened  at  court  It 
bemg  now  the  fourth  year  afler  the  retreat  of 
the  emperor  to  Caprete,  a  considerable  change 
took  place  in  the  death  of  Livia  Augusta,  who, 
by  her  first  marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Tibe- 
nus,  and  by  her  second,  the  widow  of  Augustus, 
by  whom  she  had  no  children.  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  consummate  address.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  a  fond  and  partial  mother, 
an  oWquious  wife^  and  miiting,  in  her  own 
character,  the  abiUties  of  her  husband,  with  the 
duplicity  of  her  son.  Being  asked,  by  what  arts 
she  had  kept  her  place  so  long  in  the  confidence 
of  Augustus  1  "  By  the  most  scrupulous  virtue," 
she  said ;  "  by  implicit  obedience ;  by  not  med- 
dling in  affairs  of  state ;  by  overlooking  his  in- 
tri^es  with  other  women."^ 

The  authority  of  Livia  had  been  a  consider- 
able restraint  on  the  temper  of  her  son;  and 
being  exerted  to  thwart  him  on  some  occasions, 
had  contributed  to  the  resolution  he  took  of  re- 
tiring from  Rome.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
son  had  their  jealousies  and  their  resentments; 
but  as  they  seldom  fixed  on  the  same  objects, 
such  as  were  persecuted  by  the  one,  sometimes 
found  a  refuge  with  the  other.  They  concurred 
in  their  aversion  to  Agrippina,  but  might  have 
been  divided  in  their  inclinations  towards  her 
children.  Livia,  tainted  with  the  rancour  of  a 
stepmother,'  and  incited  by  personal  jealousies, 
ever  saw  in  the  person  of  Agrippina  an  air  of 
superiority  which  seemed  to  reproach  her  as  the 
wile  of  Nero,  and  but  an  intruder  into  the  family 
of  C.'csar.     With  respect  to  the  widow  of  Ger- 


1  Vip.«ania  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippn  by  a  for- 
mer marriage,  and  couaequeuily  the  half  sister  of 
Agrippina. 

2  Dio.  CaM.  lib.  Iviii.  c.  2. 

3  Novercal! bua  odiis.— Tacit. 


manicus,  therefore,  she  was  probably  more  im- 
placable even  than  the  erajieror;  but  with  rwy»«vt 
to  his  children,  these  l)cing  descended  of  hersrlf, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  she  could  not  possilly 
adopt' the  passions  of  Sejanus  to  their  prrjudkr, 
nor  wish  to  remove  them,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  ambition  of  a  stranger.  The  death  ci" 
Livia  was  accordingly  to  those  young  men  a 
fatal  circumstance,  and  facilitated  the  execut)t^<n 
of  the  designs,  which  the  emperor  or  hi«  fiivourit<* 
had  formed  against  them.  Soon  after  the  fontral 
rites  were  performed,  the  storm  which  had  W^  i: 
long  im|)rnding  over  them  accordingly  broke  on:. 
A  letter  from  the  emjjeror  was  present eil  to  the 
senate,  accusing  Agnppina,  and  Nero  the  tliU-t 
of  her  sons,  not  of  any  plot  or  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  or  of  any  breach  of  the  public  peat  t\ 
but  charging  the  young  man  with  lewdness,  arJ 
the  mother  with  haughty  boks,  and  a  stubliurn 
heart. 

This  letter  was  received  in  the  senate  with 
surprise.  After  some  interval  of  consternatii  ii 
and  silence,  a  motion  was  made  to  proceed  in  the 
matter  to  which  it  referred ;  but  tiiere  bring  no 
specific  charge,  and  no  instructions  to  form  a  yn*- 
secution,  it  was  observed,  that  the  emperor  might 
have  given  way  to  his  displeasure  in  angry  <'.\- 
pressii»ns,  without  intending  any  farther  censure 
or  judicial  severities.  Junius  Rusticus^  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Tilx^rius  clerk  or  secretary  of 
the  senate,  ventured  to  advise  a  delay,  in  onk r 
that  the  emperor  might  have  time  to  reconsid*  r 
the  subject,  and  to  make  the  senate  acquainu-d 
with  his  real  intentions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  purport  of  this  letter 
was  rumoured  abroad,  and  the  senate  was  bcstt 
with  multitudes  of  the  people,  who,  canyin^  tbe 
effigies  of  Agrippina  and  her  son,  exclaamt-^I 
that  the  letter  m  question  must  have  been  forgm', 
that  it  was  impossible  the  emperor  could  intend 
the  destruction  of  his  own  family;  and,  after  the 
senate  broke  up,  there  continued  to  be  handeii 
about  in  the  streets  invectives  against  Sejanus, 
alleged  to  be  the  speeches  of  members  in  that 
assembly. 

When  these  particulars  came  to  be  known  at 
Capreo:,  they  were  represented  by  Sejanus  as  an 
insult  upon  the  senate,  and  as  a  contempt  of  the 
emperor's  authority.  Libels,  he  said,  were  dar- 
ingly published;  the  people  were  assembled  in 
disonlerly  tumults,  ana  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  rebellion,  but  arms,  and  the  personal 

Eresence  of  those  leaders  who  were  already  fol- 
>wed  in  effigy. 

Tiberius  accordingly  renewed  his  complaint 
to  the  senate,  reprimanding  them  for  not  having 
proceeded  on  his  Ibrmer  letter ;  but  insinuated, 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  life  of  Agrippina,  nor 
at  that  of  her  son.  In  this,  he  seemed  to  requir« 
a  sentence  of  exile  or  imprisonment ;  and  the 
members,  now  as  much  decided  as  they  had  liccn 
lately  perplexed  and  irre8t>lute,  were  eager  to 
distinguish  their  z*»al.  After  four-and-forty  ela- 
borate speeches  had  been  delivered,  all  irnding 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  inime<riate  severities,  it 
was  resolved  that  Agrippina,  with  the  eldest  of 
her  sons,  should  be  banished;  the  first  into  the 
island  of  Pandatoria,  the  ]>Iace  where  her  nM»tluT, 
the  unhappy  Julia,  had  b.rn  a>n fined ;  and  iho 
other  to  Pontia,  another  island  on  the  same  cu.i>t.* 

4  Sucton.  in  Tiber,  c  33, 34. 
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The  younger  brothers  were  overlooked  on  the 
present  occasion.  Drusua,  the  second,  being 
persuaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  removal  of  his 
elder  brother  tended  to  his  own  advantage,  by 
opening  his  way  to  the  empire,  took  no  part  in 
the  distresses  of  his  family.  He  himself,  however, 
was  soon  aflcr  put  in  confinement,  and  for  some 
years  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  a  secret  recess 
of  the  emperor's  palace. 

Tiberius,  in  some  instances,  endeavoured  to 
compensate  the  injustice  which  he  practised 
fiiraiiist  one  set  of  persons,  by  acts  or  munifi- 
rrnce  to  others,  whom  he  selected  as  objects  of 
hi^  lx>uiity,  or  who  were  of  too  little  consequence 
to  incur  his  jealousy.  He  seized  an  opportunity 
nf  this  kind  about  the  time  that  Agnppina  and 
lier  son  experienced  his  vengeance,  by  relieving 
numbers  who  had  suffered  by  a  fire  which  had 
recently  consumed  some  part  of  the  city,  and 
Dthcrs,  who  had  suffered  by  the  fall  of  a  theatre 
[^reeled  at  Fiden® ;  a  disaster,  by  which,  accord- 
iiijX  to  Tacitus,  about  fifty  thousand  penions 
were  killed  or  hurt  Continuing,  however,  with 
respect  to  those  who  incurred  his  aversion  or  his 
ili^strust,  to  exercise  a  cruelty  which  seemed  to 
increase  with  age,  or  with  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  demerit  towards  mankind,  he  proceeded 
4^)1  list  Asinius  Gallus  with  singular  marks  of 
il(-Iil>erate  malice;  took  measures  to  prolong  the 
milft'rintTs  of  this  favourite  victim;  wish^  to 
witness  their  effects,  and  to  enforce  the  impres- 
sion of  them  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
insult  and  mockery.  For  this  purpose,  hepro- 
r tired  a  deputation  from  the  senate  to  be  sent  to 
(.'aprese,  and  took  care  that  Asinius  Grallus  should 
be  one  of  the  deputies.  Upon  their  arrival,  he 
rpeeived  Grallus  in  a  manner  peculiarly  gracious, 
admitted  him  as  a  party  in  all  nis  entertainments, 
and  as  an  ordinary  guest  at  his  table ;  but  having 
in  the  mean  time  sent  a  complaint  of  treason 
a^iinst  him  to  Rome,  and  directed  that  a  war- 
nirit  from  the  senate  should  be  sent  to  seize  his 
]>prson,  he  continued  his  former  behaviour,  and 
detiined  him  at  CapresB,  under  various  pretences 
of  kindness,  until  the  warrant  of  the  senate  to 
seize  him  should  arrive.  He  took  care  to  be  pre- 
sent when  this  warrant  was  executed,  afiected 
surprise,  even  pretended  to  be  distressed,  and, 
when  the  prisoner  was  removed,  gave  strict 
injunctions  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to 
liim,  nor  any  sentence  passed  against  him,  until 
he  himself  should  return  to  Rome. 

In  this  ambiguous  injunction,  Grallus  was  con- 
iloinned  to  a  lingering  state  of  suspense,  and  of 
sutfering  without  the  knowledge  or  his  crime,  or 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  accused ;  a  species 
of  refinement  on  cruelty  which  Tiberius  had  lately 
a(lo[)tcd,  and,  which  he  sometimes  expressed. 
Having  a  petition  presented  to  him,  that  one  of 
liis  prinoners  might  be  allowed  to  die :  "  I  am 
not,"  he  said,  "sufficiently  reconciled  to  him  for 
that." 

While  Sejanus  was  considered  as  the  author 
Df  most  of  these  cruel  acta,  and  was  accordingly 
[he  (Tcneral  object  of  flattery  as  well  as  of  terror,lie 
ivjLs  in  reality  the  dupe  of"^  his  master's  cunning, 
md  at  this  very  time  was  already  doomed  to  de- 
struction. 

Tilwrius  either  moved  by  a  mere  change  of 
Ti price  incident  to  unhappy  men,  or  warned  of 
>omo  danger  to  his  own  jieraon,  from  the  height 
Hid  from  tho  views  to  which  he  had  raised  this 


fiiTotirite,  had  for  some  time  secretly  resolved  on 
his  ruin ;  but  while  he  revolved  tms  purpose  in 
Ms  own  mind,  and  weighed  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed  in  the  execution  of 
it,  he  redoubled  the  usual  marks  of  hits  fiivour, 
and  in  all  his  despatches,  in  which  he  mentioned 
Sejanus  to  the  senate,  designed  him,  "  My  Se- 
janus, and  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  my  la- 
bours." 

The  public,  as  well  as  Sejanus  himself,  were 
irapoBed  upon  by  these  appearances.  No  honour 
was  moved  for  the  emperor,  in  winch  Sejanus 
was  not  included.  Their  statues  still  continued 
to  be  erected  together,  and  were  multiplied  in. 
every  street ;  and  when  the  emperor  signified  his 
pleasure  that  Sejanus  should  oe  named  to  the 
consulate,  together  with  himself,  the  senate  re- 
plied, by  an  act,  vesting  the  prince  and  his  &- 
vourite  with  this  dignity  for  five  years. 

Hitherto,  it  is  probable  that  Tiberius,  well 
aware  of  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  his  fa- 
vourite, and  of  the  numerous  spies  he  had  em- 
ployed, had  not  confided  his  secret  to  any  person 
whatever,  and  wished  to  remove  him  from  his 
person,  before  he  ventured  to  proceed  any  farther 
m  his  design.  For  this  purpose  he  had  chosen 
him  for  his  own  colleague  in  the  consulate  of  the 
ensuing  year;  and,  under  pretence  of  delegating 
to  him  the  whole  functions  of  an  office,  which 
the  emperor  himself  could  not  attend,  he  sent 
him  to  Rome. 

For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Sejanus  in 
the  city,  the  usual  executions  for  treason  were 
continued,  and  persons  who  had  incurred  the 
suspicion  either  of  the  prince  or  his  minister, 
perished  with  their  wives,  and  then  children. 
Many  qf  them,  as  usual,  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
a  formal  sentence,  laid  violent  hands  on  them- 
selves, and  some  exhibited  this  horrid  spectacle 
even  at  the  bar  of  the  senate.* 

While  Sejanus  thus  seemed  to  wield  the  un- 
pertal  power,  and  to  hold  the  lives  of  the  people 
at  his  merey,  he  was  attended  by  multitudes,  who 
pressed  to  his  gate  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
court  of  his  palace  could  scarcely  receive  them. 
He  slighted  the  attentions  that  were  paid  to  him; 
but  with  unwearied  jealousy  remarked  every  ap- 
pearance of  neglect,  and  doomed  to  destruction 
persons  who  gave  any  signs  of  impatience,  under 
the  state  of  servility  and  debasement  to  which 
they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius  proceeded  with 
great  circumspection.  He  had  accepted  of  the 
consulate  merely  to  flatter  his  minister,  and  to 
increase  his  security,  in  being  placed  as  the  col- 
league of  the  emperor  in  that  station.  Being  to 
destroy  him,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one 
should  be  present,  on  whom  the  dignity  of  con- 
sul might  devolve.  For  this  reason,  he  divested 
himself  of  the  office,  and  substituted  in  his  own 
place  C.  Memmius  Regulus,  who  on  the  first  of 
May,  was  admitted  as  the  colleague  of  Sejanus. 
From  thenceforward,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
threw  the  favourite  himself  and  the  public  in  ge- 
neral, into  great  perplexity.  In  some  of  his  lettera 
to  the  senate,  he  spoke  of  his  health  as  declining, 
and  of  himself  as  a  dying  person.  In  his  next, 
he  announced  his  recovery,  and  a  design  of 
speedily  visiting  the  metropolis.  He  conmiended 
Sejanus  in  oneletter,  he  censured  him  in  another ; 

5  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Iviii.  c.  4. 
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tamelimeB  fiivoured  none  but  his  partizans  luid 
adheienta^  at  other  times  afiected  to  prefer  his 
rivalB.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  inconsistencies, 
he  himself  actually  wavered  between  hatred  and 
fear ;  and  apprehending  the  great  inlluence  of 
Sejanus  over  the  prtetorian  guards,  hesitated  in 
the  execution  of  his  purpose.  It  is  likewise  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  his  character,  to  suppose  that 
he  meant,  by  holding  forth  some  signs  of  dis- 
pleasure, to  urge  the  object  of  it  to  some  act  of 
indiscretion  or  insolence,  which  could  be  made 
.the  foundation  of  a  plausible  charge  against  him, 
and  that  he  had  spies  on  his  conduct  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretence  he  should  furnish  for  an  im- 
peacmnent;  but  that,  fearing  to  drive  him  to 
some  dangerous  act  of  despair,  he  retracted  in 
one  message  the  provocation  he  had  given  in  a 
former. 

While  Sejanus  appeared,  from  some  drcum- 
Btances  in  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  towards 
him,  to  be  out  of  favour,  he  was  suddenly  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  pontiff,  together  with  Caius 
Caesar  Caligula ;  and  thinking  this  a  fiivonrable 
opportunity  to  recover  his  place  about  the  per- 
son of  his  master,  he  desired  leave  to  offer  his 
thanks  at  Capres ;  but  was  told  that  he  might 
spare  himself  the  trouble,  for  that  the  emperor 
was  soon  to  be  at  Rome. 

To  try  the  effect  of  a  fresh  mortification  on 
the  temper  of  this  devoted  fiivourite,  Caius  Cesar 
Caligula  was  declared  successor  in  the  empire. 
The  popularity  of  the  femily  of  Geimamcus, 
made  this  declaration  be  received  with  universal 
joy ;  and  being  joined  to  other  indications,  that 
Sejanus  no  longer  had  the  exdumve  possession 
of  the  emperor's  favour,  greatly  diminished  the 
court  that  was  paid  to  him. 

From  this  time,  it  is  probaUe  that  Tiberius 
took  into  his  confidence  Macro^  an  officer  already 
of  high  rank  in  the  pratori&n  bands,  and  whom 
he  destined  to  succeed  Sejanus  in  the  command 
of  that  body.  With  Macro,  he  concerted  the  man- 
ner of  removing  this  dangerous  man,  and  formed 
a  plan,  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  his  execution. 
Sejanus  was  to  be  fiatlered  with  new  hopes ;  he 
was  to  be  surprised  in  the  senate,  wnile  the 
guards  were  to  be  amused  with,  what  was  a  new 
circumstance  in  this  reign,  the  distribution  of  a 
donative  from  the  emperor. 

In  proceeding  to  execute  this  design^  in  a 
manner  which  the  emperor  chose  from  his  love 
of  duplicity,  or  which,  from  his  fear  of  the  troops 
that  were  under  the  command  of  Sejanus,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  contrive  with  so  much 
circumspection,  he  intimated  to  the  senate,  and 
to  Sejanus  himself,  that  he  speedily  meant  to 
vest  him  with  the  character  of  tribune,  a  digiiitv 
which  rendered  the  person  sacred,  and  which 
the  Cesars  had  in  some  measure  appropriated 
to  themselves.  While  this  intimation  was  sup- 
posed to  lull  Sejanus  in  perfect  security,  Macro 
was  despatched  to  Rome,  and  took  care  to  arrive 
at  an  hour,  when  the  senate  had  been,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  appointed  to  assemble.  He  met 
with  Sejanus,  just  as  he  had  posted  liis  guard, 
and  was  entering  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house ; 
and  being  asked,  what  commands  he  had  from 
the  emperor,  and  what  letters  for  himself  7  an- 
swered, that  he  had  brought  his  appointment  to 
the  tribunitian  power,  and  was  to  lay  it  before  the 
senate. 

Sejanus  took  his  place^  with  the  usual  attend- 


ance of  pevBons  who  had  aooompBiuecl  faim  from 
his  own  house,  and  had  the  members  of  tbe  se- 
nate ^1  crowding  around  him  as  ueaal,  wfam 
Macro  presented  the  mandate  of  the  emperor, 
and  retired. 

This  paper  was  artfully  drawn  np^  to  gain 
time  in  the  reading,  and  to  keep  all  panics  in 
suspense,  while  Macro  should  take  hia  measurrs 
to  secure  the  guards.  In  the  preampl^  the  name 
of  Sejanns  was  not  at  ail  mentionea ;  in  the  sub- 
seouent  parts  of  the  paper,  he  was  ■ometimes  ex- 
tolled, and  sometimes  censured.  Other  af&in 
were  intermixed  with  this,  and  the  aaspettse 
which  so  long  and  so  strange  a  perfonnance  oc- 
casioned in  the  minds  of  thrae  who  were  piesrat, 
amounted  to  some  degree  of  stupefaction.  But 
it  concluded  at  last  with  a  peremptory  charge 
of  treason  against  Sejanus ;  and  the  crowd  of 
attendants  instantly  withdrew  fiam  the  consul  s 
chair  on  which  he  was  seated.  His  colleague 
in  office,  Regulus,  called  upon  him  by  name  to 
stand  up ;  but  so  much  was  he  distracted,  and  so 
little  accustomed  to  this  tone  of  voice,  that  upon 
a  second  call,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  a^ed. 
if  the  words  were  addressed  to  him?  Surpri^ 
had  qualified  him  to  take  any  vigorous  resoluUoo; 
and  when  he  began  to  recoUect  nimaelfl  the  pn- 
cautions  which  nad  been  taken  by  his  enemio^ 
rendered  all  his  endeavours  too  late. 

Macro^  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  enqie- 
ror's  letter  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  went  to  the 
guard  which  was  posted  at  the  doom,  inforavd 
them  that  he  brought  a  donative  from  the  empe- 
ror, which  they  were  then  to  share  with  tbeb^I- 
low-soldiers  in  the  barracks ;  that  for  this  purpose, 
they  were  immediatel3r  to  be  relieved  by  a  party 
of  the  dty  watch.  This  being  done,  he  led  them 
to  the  citadel,  or  what  was  <»Iled  the  camp  of 
the  pnetorian  bendsi,*  distributed  the  emperor « 
bounty,  and  at  the  same  time  taxed  their  com- 
mander with  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  mastrr ; 
intimated  his  removal,  produced  his  own  commis- 
sion to  succeed  in  that  important  station,  and  by 
his  authority,  as  well  as  by  these  precantiQn5, 
prevented  any  disturbance  among  that  formidabie 
body  of  men. 

Sejanus  being  dec>erted  in  the  senate  by  thc«e 
who  had  attended  him  into  the  house,  and  who 
a  few  moments  before  pressed  to  be  first  in  h» 
observation,  was  taken  mto  custody  of  the  pan? 
which  had  relieved  his  own  guaid,  and  wu 
treated  as  a  person  accused  of  the  highest  cnwes. 
On  the  first  motion  for  a  commitment,  he  was 
ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion began  to  give  unfeigned  or  affected  demon- 
strations of  joy.  From  many  who  were  preamt, 
the  fear  that  was  lately  expressed  in  adubiion 
and  courtship,  now  burst  forth  in  reproaches 
and  insults.  In  others,  who  were  more  neariy 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  or  more  likely  Ui 
be  involved  in  his  &te,  the  terror  with  which 
they  were  seized,  was  disguised  under  the  ailec- 
tation  of  joy.  The  populace  as  he  passed  throuah 
the  streets,  took  their  parts  as  usual  in  the  storm 
which  buret  on  this  unfortunate  man,  and,  that 
he  might  not  have  the  consolation  of  paasuig  un- 
seen, tore  away  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cover  his  fiice. 

On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  asain  in  a 
temple  contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  Sc- 
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anus  was  confined,  and,  without  any  spedfic 
harge  or  evidence  of  ffuilt,  gave  sentence  of 
leath  against  him,  which  was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted. The  dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of 
reason,  being  made  fast  on  a  hook,  was  dragged 
hrough  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river,  wo^re 
t  wa^  thrown  up,  or  continued  afloat  durinff  some 
Iiiys,  under  the  continual  insults  of  a  multitude 


)f  iHJople. 
Itis] 


I  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  this  minis- 
CT  was  accountable  for  a  tyranny,  which  occa- 
tioned  so  vehement  and  so  general  a  resentment. 
[lis  crimes  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  envy 
>f  his  fortune  was  not  to  be  assuaged  by  com- 
non  suHerings.  But  as  human  nature  is  liable 
o  error  in  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes,  as 
A'cU  as  in  the  commission  of  them,  the  rage  which 
now  animated  the  populace  against  Sejanus, 
nixed  with  a  servile  mtention  to  pay  their  court 
,o  ihe  emperor,  led  to  an  action  as  criminal  and 
more  odious  than  any  of  which  he  himself  had 
[x>en  accused  or  suspected.  The  children  of 
this  unhappy  man,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  though  too 
young  to  partake  in  his  ^uilt,  or  to  furnish  any 
sul>i(x:t  of  distrust  or  of  jealousy  to  his  enemies, 
were  included  in  the  same  fate  with  the  father ; 
t!ie  irirl  with  so  much  innocence,  that  she  often 
(islvcd  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  seized,  what 
she  had  done  7  assured  them,  with  an  infantine 
simplicity,  that  she  never  would  do  it  again ; 
bo(rtred  that  they  would  not  carry  her  to  prison ; 
said  that  she  never  was  obstinate,  and  that  a  few 
strokes  of  the  rod  were  enough  to  correct  her. 

It  is  subjoined  to  this  piteous  detail,  that,  in 
compliance  with  a  vile  superstition,  which  the 
considemtion  of  innocence  could  not  restrain, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  ravished  previous  to  her 
execution,  because  it  was  ominous  of  misfortune 
to  intlict  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  virgin.^ 
The  bodies  of  these  innocents,  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  their  father,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  cast  into  the  river. 

It  is  difficuh  to  account,  from  any  piinciples  of 
human  nature,  for  acts  of  such  amazing  depravity. 
Tyrants  seldom  exceed  the  bounds  of  resentment, 
jealousy,  or  fear ;  but  the  vile  tools  that  are  pro- 
cured by  servility  to  execute  their  purpose,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves,  often  outrun,  in 
their  affectation  of  zeal,  what  tyranny  or  cow- 
ardice itself  could  not  suggest  or  perpetrate. 

Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  these  unhappy  children,  having  first  dis- 
closed the  conspiracy,  bjr  which  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  had  been  poisoned,  laid  violent  hands 
on  herself,  and,  by  the  discovery  she  made,  soon 
after  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  widow  Livilla, 
with  that  of  the  other  accomplices  in  that  daring 
crime. 

It  was  reported,  that  the  anxiety  of  Tiberius^ 
whether  real  or  afTectfid,  was  such,  during  the 
dependence  of  his  design  on  Sejanus,  that  he  in- 
structed Macro^  in  case  of  any  resistance  from 
the  guards,  to  bring  fortb  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Germanicus,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  palace,  to 
assemble  the  citizens  against  them ;  that  he  had 
prepared  shipping  at  Capreie  to  wall  himself,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  some  of  the  military  stations 
on  the  frontier;  that  he  had  formed  a  chain  of 
j)osts  from  Rome  to  the  nearest  promontory  of 
Campania,  with  orders  to  light  fires,  and  to  make 
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other  concerted  signals,  in  case  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight.  In 
his  letter  to  the  senate,  in  order  to  make  a  suitable 
impression  of  the  danger  to  which  he  wished  the 
pubUc  to  believe  he  was  exposed  from  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  he  concluded,  with  expressing  nis 
wishes  to  be  again  at  Rome ;  but  desuvd  that  the 
consul,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth, might  come  forth  with  the  powere 
of  the  repubUc  to  conduct  him  in  safety.*  His 
design  however  having  succeeded  to  his  wishes, 
Drusus  was  still  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  palace, 
and  the  consul  being  arrived  in  Campania,  with 
his  lictors,  to  give  the  emperor  a  safe  conduct  to 
Rome,  was  every  where  considered  as  an  object 
of  ridicule. 

After  the  execution  of  Sejanus,  the  city  con- 
tinued in  a  ferment  during  many  days.  The 
people  having  been  disposed,  for  some  time,  to 
unpute  to  the  minister  the  system  of  tyrannj 
which  had  been  lately  pursued,  rejoiced  in  hia 
fall,  applauded  the  severities  which  were  executed 
on  the  partners  of  his  guilt,  and  willingly  pointed 
out,  as  accomplices  in  his  crimes,  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  all  who  had  ever  moved  for  any 
of  the  extravagant  honours  that  were  lately  be- 
stowed upon  himself;  but,  as  in  imputing  the 
guilt  of  many  cruel  measures  to  Sejanus,  tiiey 
were  too  favourable  to  the  emperor,  so  they  pro- 
bably over-rated  the  influence  of  the  minister, 
who  was  in  fact  more  the  dupe,  than  the  director, 
of  his  master's  designs. 

As  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  the  cruel 
jealousies  of  this  reign  did  not  terminate  with  the 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  people,  as  usual,  ran  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  considered  him  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  his  master's  tyranny,  as  a  person 
employed  while  his  services  were  convenient,  but 
in  the  end  betrayed  with  a  degree  of  perfidy, 
which  rendered  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  in  that 
case,  more  odious  than  even  when  it  was  prac- 
tised against  the  most  innocent  subjects.^  So 
prone  are  mankind,  in  particular  instances,  to 
suspect  the  falsehood,  or  to  exaggerate  the  wick- 
edness of  those,  who^  by  general  duplicity  and 
malice,  have  incurred  their  detestation. 

The  death  of  Sejanus  was  so  fkr  from  intro- 
dudnjg  any  mitigation  of  the  former  tyranny, 
that  it  rather  furnished  a  new  set  of  pretences, 
under  which  to  exert  its  force.  Intimacy  with 
the  fallen  minister,  or  a  supposed  participation  of 
his  guilt,  involved  greater  numbers,  tnan  had 
been  formerly  questioned  on  account  of  any  other 
species  of  treason.  Persons  of  eveiy^  sex  and  of 
every  condition,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into 
the  same  prisons ;  and  the  time  of  the  senate  was 
divided  between  the  ordering  of  executions,  and 
the  appointment  of  honours,  which  were  decreed 
to  the  j)rince  for  his  vigilance  in  this  matter.  The 
title  of^father  of  his  country  was  again  offered  to 
him;  additional  rejoicings  were  devised  for  tha 
anniversary  of  his  birth ;  a  general  thanksgivuig 
was  appointed  to  the  gods;  and  a  new  statue 
was  to  be  erected  to  liberty.  All  persons  were 
forbidden  to  wear  mourning  for  Sejanus;  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  was  to  be  kept  as  a  fes- 
tival, or  celebrated  with  public  entertainments 
and  sports ;  and  it  was  resolved  in  the  senate, 
that  the  extravagant  honours  so  profusely  lavish- 
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ed  on  that  minister,  should  not  be  repeated  in  the 
case  of  any  subject  whatever. 

These  decrees,  Tiberius,  so  far  as  they  were 
intended  to  confer  honours  on  himself,  rejected 
with  disdain,  and  even  refused  to  see  the  deputies 
who  were  separately  sent  from  the  senate,  from 
the  equestrian  order,  and  from  the  people,  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  occasion.  He  despised  the 
givers  too  much  to  be  flattered  with  the  gift,  and 
was  aware  of  their  duplicity  in  pretending  to 
offer  him  pnise.  Under  this  impression,  at  one 
of  the  last  times  he  had  attended  the  senate  in 
person,  he  was  oluerved  to  leave  the  assembly 
with  scorn.  "  What  a  collection,"  he  said,  "of 
willing  slaves."!  There  is,  it  seems,  a  degree  of 
good  nature  as  well  as  of  weakness,  in  wishing 
to  be  flattered.  Tliis  prince  was  equally  ez- 
enipted  from  both. 

The  senate,  however,  the  more  they  were 
spumed,  became  the  more  sensible  of  their  own 
degradation,  and  only  endeavoured  to  vary  the 
mnle  of  their  flattery.  As  Tiberius  ever  tidkcd 
of  his  approaching  return  to  Rome,  and  of  his  in- 
tended appearance  in  the  senate,  they  passed  a 
decree,  that  twenty  of  their  own  number,  to  be 
named  by  the  emperor  liimself,  should  be  armed 
with  swords,  and  should  have  charge  of  his  safety 
as  often  as  he  took  his  seat  in  their  meetings. 
When  this  resolution  was  intimated  to  him,  he 
returned  thanks  for  their  zeal,  and  with  some  de- 
rision desired  to  know,  whether  this  senatorial 
guard  should  be  yuung  men  or  old  men  7  whe- 
ther they  should  continue  for  life,  or  be  taken  in 
rotation  ?  and  whether  they  should  arm  only  at 
the  door  of  the  senate-house,  or  iiass  in  arms 
through  the  streets  7^  and  concluded  with  saying, 
that,  if  his  life  was  worth  preserving,  he  should 
think  himself  sufficiently  safe,  when  attended  by 
Macro  and  some  tribunes  of  his  guards,  whom 
he  would  take  the  liberty  to  bring  into  the  senate. 

This  reference  to  the  guards  had  the  effect  of 
an  admonition,  and  drew  from  the  senate  an  at- 
tempt to  pay  their  court  likewise  to  this  formidable 
bod^  of  men.  Bounties  in  money  and  honorary 
distuictions  were  decreed  to  them ;  such  as,  that 
the  pnetorian  soldier,  at  the  expiration  olf  the 
time  for  which  he  enlisted,  should  be  allowed  a 
place  at  the  theatre  on  the  bench  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  In  this,  however,  the  compliment 
was  not  more  successful  than  it  had  been  m  other 
instances.  It  was  even  resented  by  the  emperor 
as  an  attempt  to  share  the  affection  of  the  troops 
with  himself.  Junius  Grallio^  who  had  made  the 
motion,  was  ordered  into  exile,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  the  city.  And  the  senate,  as 
a  last  eflfort  to  please  this'froward  prince,  seeing 
that  the  pri^ect  to  arm  a  part  of  their  own  num- 
ber in  his  defence  was  not  acceptable,  resolved, 
that  every  member,  in  entering  the  house,  should 
be  searched  for  concealed  weauons,  as  a  precau- 
tion for  the  safety  of  a  person  wno  probably  never 
meant  to  intrust  himself  in  their  hands. 

In  the  midst  of  these  servilities,  the  emperor 
met  with  some  instances  of  a  daruig  i^etulance, 
and  with  some  even  of  a  noble  freedom,  which 
he  had  the  discretion  to  overlook,  or  to  treat  with 
affected  respect  The  defects  of  his  person,  he 
beins  bald,  foul-fiiced,  and  bent  with  age,  were 
exhibited  by  actors  on  the  stage ;  and  the  mon- 
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ster,  so  represented,  it  was  said,  practised  in 
secret  the  most  detestable  vices ;  alluding  to  thv 
manner  in  which  the  emperor  paK$e<l  his  tirw  si 
Capreffi.  But  with  respect  to  such  buflbonent .-. 
he  nad  the  discernment  to  know,  that  a  ft>ni>i.'; 
attempt  to  punish  the  authors,  would  only  U.:^. 
to  confirm  the  application,  and  to  incrnse  iu 
effects. 

Among  the  numbers  that  were  ^neatiofned  .^ 
partners  m  the  guilt  of  the  late  minister,  and  >! 
whom  many  penshed  by  their  own  bands,  or  i< 
that  of  the  executioner,  Marcus  Terentius'.  j 
Roman  knight,  had  the  courage  to  acknovvlt>  /f 
his  guilt,  and  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manner  ti^t 
susjiended  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  again^ 
him.*  "  It  were  safer,  perhaps,  for  me,"  he  «imL 
"to  deny,  than  to  confess,  my  connexion  wiil: 
SejanuB.  But  whatever  may  be  the  event  I 
must  own  that  I  attached  myself  to  that  minl^fr ; 
that  I  desired  to  be  reckoned  amonj^  his  friend-:, 
and  was  proud  of  this  title.  In  hnn  I  saw  th>.> 
first  officer  of  tlie  army,  the  fint  minister  of  t.^i*^ 
state,  and  the  colleague  of  Caesar;  a  powrri^' 
patron,  and  an  irresistible  enemy;  one  wh(«4* 
favour  was  preferment  and  honour,  whc^e  fh<- 
pleasure  was  ruin  and  disgrace.  It  wtts  net  hf 
me  to  penetrate  the  councils  of  my  prince,  nor  to 
decide  on  the  reason  of  his  conduct  It  was  n  y 
duty  to  honour  whom  he  honoured  ;  and  in  this 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  to  acquit  niytji-  ii 
as  a  faithful  subject,  by  a  perfect  coxnplLr:re 
with  my  suvereij^'s  wilL    Please  to  recoUeri  i  r.o 

Seriod  of  this  mmister's  fiivour,  as  well  as  of  hhi 
isgrace.  My  conduct  in  both,  and  my  defrn«-i'. 
is  the  same  with  those  of  manv  others.  We 
adhered  to  him,  while  the  sovereign  comniand«Ti 
us  to  do  so ;  we  left  him  the  moment  he  wai^  su|>- 
posed  to  lie  the  enemy  of  our  prince."  U[*»  n 
this  defence,  the  absurdity  of  punishing  in  othtr* 
an  error  of  which  the  emperor  himself  had  M-t 
the  example,  suspended,  for  a  moment,  the  n^e 
of  prosecution ;  and  the  prisoner,  with  conscbt 
of  Tiberius,  was  acquitted. 

An  officer,  named  Lentulus  Gentulicus,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  legwns  on  the  Upper  Rhirn 
being  some  time  afterwards  accused  as  an  ac- 
complice with  Sejanus,  had  the  boldness  to  wriir, 
that  his  connexion  with  that  minister  was  pointed 
out  to  fiim  by  the  emperor  himself;  that  the 
mistake  was  common  to  both,  and  that  what  was 
deemed  innocent  in  one  person,  ought  not  to  he 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  another.  "  I  have  hitherto," 
he  said,  "  been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  my 
trust,  and  mean  to  continue  so ;  but  the  first  at- 
tempt to  supersede  me,  I  shall  consider  as  a 
warning  to  defend  myself.  Matters,  howe\er, 
may  remain  in  quiet;  I  am  willing  to  ackiiou- 
ledge  the  emperor  so  long  as  I  remain  unnvv- 
lested."  Tiberius,  now  far  advanced  in  >r-drs 
governing  by  his  reputation,  and  by  the  inflwnr^ 
of  forms  established  in  the  reign  of  his  prtiK^ 
cessor  and  his  own,  did  not  choose  to  risk  l.i? 
authority  against  a  person,  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  had  the  courage  to  hold  such 
language;  and  affected,  from  this  time  forwan!, 
to  treat  Gentulicus  with  particular  marks  ot 
favour  and  respect.^ 

Others  were  imprisoned,  and  carried  to  execu- 
tion in  troops  and  companies ;  and  tlie  emperr.r 
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at  last,  as  if  tired  with  the  pursuit  of  ofTenders 
in  detail,  or  in  separate  divisions,  ordered  the 
jails  to  be  cleared  by  a  general  execution  of  all 
persons  confined  as  accomplices  in  the  treason  of 
Sejanus.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  numbers 
of  dead  bodies  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition, 
were  cast  forth  into  the  streets,  and  lyinff  scat- 
tcred  about,  or  collected  in  heaps,  until  they 
l)e^an  to  corrupt,  were  thrown  into  the  river.* 

Mystery  and  concealment  being  the  favourite 
arts  of  Tiberius,  as  often  as  he  believed  himself 
to  be  observed,  he  became  jealous  of  every  pry- 
ing look,  and  detested  such  persons  as  seemed 
to  be  qualified  to  distinguish  truth  from  appear- 
ances. At  one  tinje  he  received  informers  as 
the  most  acceptable  members  of  his  court ;  at 
otlier  times,  he  ap()eared  to  detest  them  as  per- 
sons who  hod  detected  his  vices,  and  were  nas- 
toning  to  make  them  known  to  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  his  design  s^ainst  Sejanus, 
he  encoura^  his  spies  with  additional  rewards, 
and  even  with  public  honours.  But  after  he  had 
RHHuaged  his  passion  in  the  blood  of  so  many 
virtims,  he  turned  his  disgust  and  aversion 
aguinst  the  instruments  of  his  cruelties,  and 
onleretl  the  city  to  be  cleared  of  informers  by  a 
general  slaughter. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  senate,  under  the 
effects  of  distrust  and  aversion  to  measures  which 
he  had  pursued  for  his  own  safety,  but  which 
he  founa  to  involve  him  in  growing  danger  and 
iruilt,  he  betrayed  the  distraction  and  anguish  of 
his  mind.  "  May  I  j^rish,"  he  said,  "  under 
evils  still  worse  than  those  I  endure,  if  I  know 
what  to  write,  or  what  I  should  not  write." 
These  were  probably  the  boils,  ulcers,  and  sores, 
on  the  body  of  Tilierius,  to  which  Julian  alludes^ 
in  presenting  him  among  his  Cssars. 

In  the  memoirs  which  this  em^ieror  kept  of  the 
transactioas  of  his  reign,  he  stated  the  disgrace 
and  execution  of  Sejanus,  as  a  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him  for  his  cruelties  to  the  family  of 
Germanicus;  and  yet  these  cruelties,  which 
were  afterwards  carried  to  much  greater  heights 
by  the  emperor  himself,  had  been  only  begun 
under  the  influence  of  that  minister. 

Agrippina,  with  two  of  her  eons,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  had,  during  the  administration  of  Se- 
janus, been  taken  into  custody,  or  banished  to 
some  of  the  islands  conti^ous  to  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  but  all  of  them  penshed  after  the  death 
df  Sejanus,  either  by  the  executioner,  or  by  their 
Dwn  hands,  urged  to  despair  by  the  indignities 
they  were  made  to  suffer. 

The  mother  perished  in  one  or  other  of  these 
cvays  in  the  island  Pandateria,  the  place  of  her 
i;xilc ;  and  the  eldest  of  her  two  sons  was  starved 
to  death  in  one  of  the  small  islands  called  Pontis, 
U>  which  he  was  confined. 

The  second  son  perished  in  the  same  manner, 
(ome  time  afterwards,  in  a  prison  to  which  he 
lad  been  committed  in  the  palace.  A  diary  had 
)een  kept  of  all  the  expressions  of  impatience 
which,  under  tliis  confinement,  had  dropt  from 
lim  daring  some  yeare;  and  the  reproaches 
vhich  were  extorted  from  him,  hj  his  sufferings, 
¥ere  stated  as  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffer^. 
A  third  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
!:;aiuB,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula, 
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yet  remained,  to  convince  the  Roman  people, 
that  the  fond  expectations  which  are  formed  of 
princes  who  die  prematurely,  are  not  always  well 
founded.  This  young  man,  whether  recommend- 
ed to  Tiberius  by  an  early  sympathy  lOf  their 
characters,  or  merely  overlooked  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  not  only  escaped  the  perse- 
cutions in  wnich  nis  fstmily  was  mvolved,  but 
was  at  last  embraced  by  the  emperor  as  a  support 
to  his  age;  and  making  a  part  of  bis  court  at 
Capreie,  next  to  Macro^  enjoyed  the  second 
place  in  his  favour. 

The  emperor  had  a  grandson  by  birth  of  the 
name  of  Tiberius;  but  Caius,  who  was  his 
grandson  by  adoption,  being  elder,  was  pointed 
out  by  this  circumstance  of  seniority,  and  by  the 
favour  which  the  people  still  bore  to  the  fiimily 
of  Germanicus,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  empire. 

Caius  was  encouraged  by  the  grandfather,  to 
whom  falsehood  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  every  transaction,  to  expect  the  suc- 
cession, while  it  was  really  intended  for  Tiberius. 
The  firet,  though  not  qualifie<l  by  address  to 
extricate  himself  from  any  difficulties,  acted, 
perhn}i6  from  mere  insensibility  or  fear,  the  part 
which  was  fittest  in  his  place,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  render  him  suflerable  at  the  court  of 
Tiberius.  He  acquiesced  in  the  fate  of  hla 
mother  and  of  his  brothers,  without  uttering  a 
single  word  of  impatience  or  regret,  regulated 
his  own  behaviour  by  the  emperor's  looks ;  and 
whether  his  countenance  were  gloomy  or  gay, 
formed  his  own  upon  the  same  model,  carrying, 
under  the  aspect  of  extreme  servility,  while  a 
subject,  that  detestable  profligacy  which  rendered 
him  afterwards  so  cruel  a  tyrant,  and  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  famous  saying,  "  That  his 
accession  to  the  empire  spoilt  a  good  slave  to 
make  a  detestable  master."^ 

The  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  invective  than  of  history.  Even 
this  hateful  monster,  it  is  said,  was  addicted  to 
pleasure ;  but  of  so  vile  a  kind,  as  to  excite  de- 
testation and  loathing,  more  than  to  increase  the 
indignation  which  is  felt  at  his  cruelties  and 
other  crimes.  His  procurera  had  authority  to 
employ  seduction,  money,  and  force;  and,  in 
their  endeavoura  to  supply  his  caprice,  spared 
neither  condition  nor  sex.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, that  a  world,  enlightened  by  the  reason 
and  experience  of  so  many  ages ;  that  citizens, 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  the  rights 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestora ;  that 
military  men,  yet  rivalling  the  reputation  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  having  no  interest  in  the 
horrid  use  that  was  made  in  the  capital  of  the 
imperial  and  military  power  which  they  them- 
selves bestowed  an^  supported;  should  submit 
to  be  commanded  for  so  many  yeara  by  a  super- 
annuated monster,  retired  from  the  world,  and 
supposed  to  practise  every  species  of  private 
abomination,  as  well  as  of  public  oppression. 

In  accounting  for  the  patience  or  the  Romans 
under  this  odious  reign,  we  may  observe,  that,  in 
the  sense  of  a  people  who  still  retained  the  fero- 
city of  their  ancestors,  though  possessed  of  few 
of  their  ^ood  qualities,  the  cruelties  which  are 
mentions  had  less  eftect  than  they  have  on  our 
feelings.    They  were  practised  chiefly  against 
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penona,  who^  being  of  the  emperor's  fiunOy,  or 
faiaed  by  himself  to  be  objects  of  general  envy, 
were  easily  abandoned  by  the  public  to  his  will. 

Senators  of  distinction  at  Rome,  havinff  no 
protection  to  expect  from  the  populace,  by  wiiom 
they  were  hated,  from  the  troops  who  were 
jealous  of  them,  or  from  their  own  order,  who 
were  long  since  stript  of  every  remnant  of  real 
power,  were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant 
The  followers  of  his  own  court  at  Capres, 
amongst  whom  the  executioner  made  a  principal 
personage,  were  still  more  in  his  power.  They 
were  commonly  executed  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror himself  who  assisted  m  the  refinements 
of  cruelty  which  were  practised  against  them. 
It  was  a  favourite  sport  to  throw  those,  whom  he 
doomed  to  destruction,  from  a  predpice  into  the 
sea,  where  they  were  received  by  a  party  from  the 
galleys,  who,  with  boat-hooks  and  oars,  despatch- 
ed such  as  were  otherwise  likely  to  escape. 

After  such  an  account  of  the  character  of  this 
emperor,  it  is  painful,  in  acoountiiig  for  the 
success  of  his  government,  to  acknow&dge  that 
he  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  and  that, 
while  he  indulged  his  passions  in  the  capital,  or 
at  his  own  court,  yet  in  the  provijices,  where  the 
consequences  of  an  error  might  have  been  fatal 
or  dangerous  to  his  power,  he  held  the  reins 
with  a  steady  and  a  well-directed  hand.  Having 
possession  of  the  empire  by  means  of  the  army, 
ne  maintained  his  authority  over  this  order  of 
men  by  a  well-placed  application  of  discipline ; 
not  by  any  extraordinary  mdulgencc,  or  bounty, 
which  ofton  corrupt,  and  render  ungovernable, 
those  whom  they  are  intended  to  gain.  On  this 
■abject,  it  is  observed  that  he  never  made  any 
eeneral  donation  beside  that  of  doubling  the 
kgacy  which  Augustus  had  bemieathed  to  the 
troops ;  and  no  particular  one  besides  those  which 
he  made  to  the  pretorian  bands  to  secure  their 
acquiescence  in  the  fiite  of  Sejanus ;  and  to  the 
legions  of  the  east,  as  a  reward  for  their  not 
having  paid,  to  this  fiivourite,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  the  honours  which  were  done  to  him 
by  all  the  other  armies  of  the  empire.^  He  pre> 
served  his  authority  in  the  provinces  by  a  jealous 
inspection  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
administration-  of  his  affairs ;  and  in  this  was, 
no  doubt,  greatljT  assisted  by  his  indifierence  to 
personal  fnendships,  which,  in  princes  better  dis- 
posed than  himself,  have  often  the  effect  of  per- 
nicious predilections  and  partialities.  He  checked 
all  attempts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  impression  he 
gave  of  his  vigilance,  and  by  the  mutual  distrust 
with  which  be  inspired  his  enemies,  making 
their  treachery  to  each  other  the  road  to  pre- 
ferments, honours,  and  wealth. 

The  ordinary  rotation  and  succession  to  office 
and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  continuation 
of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  maintained, 
Tiberius,  by  a  very  natural  tendency  of  the 
monarchical  spirit,  in  a  great  measure,  or  entirely*, 
abolished.  Such  officers  as  were  successful  in 
keeping  the  peace  of  their  provinces,  he  generally 
continued  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  for  life. 
He  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity 
of  employing,  at  the  head  of  armies,  men  of 
enterprise^  forward  ambition,  or  even  superior 
capacity.    He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles,  that 

1  In  tlie  armies  of  tbe  west,  the  effigy  of  Sejanus 
was  canied  with  tlie  eotoors  orenaicns  of  tlie  legion. 


arose  in  any  distant  provinee^  to  the  effect  of 
time,  rather  than  be  obliged  to  emjploy,  in  le- 
pressing  them,  men  who  were  likely  to  cciipee 
his  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jealousy.  Baft 
as  such  men  were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  alafe 
of  obscurity  in  which  they  were  kept,  he  aootfaed 
their  discontents,  sometimes^  by  flattering  them 
with  extraordinary  honoors.  He  nsmeS  them 
for  stations  of  high  command ;  but  still  nnder 
various  pretences  detained  them  al  Rome,  where 
the^  were  allowed  to  appear  with  the  ensigits  of 
their  public  character,  but  never  to  enter  on  the 

eseasion  of  its  powers. 

To  these  particulars  we  may  join  the  advan- 
tages which  Tiberius  enjoyed  by  sacoeeding  to 
Augustus,  whose  lonff  and  well-regnlated  govern- 
ment had  left,  throughout  the  empire,  habits  of 
submission  and  obedience,  which  coold  not  be 
shaken  by  offences  committed  within  the  verge 
of  the  court,  or  in  the  capital,  and  against  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  men,  in  whom  the  empire 
at  large  took  little  concern. 

The  ordinary  residence  of  this  emperor,  dm*- 
ing  eleven  years  in  the  later  period  of  bis  reign, 
was  in  the  island  of  Capres.  This  he  had  cbottrn 
as  a  place  of  security  against  any  sudden  attemiilB 
whicn  might  be  made  on  his  life.  He  neverthe- 
less paid  occasional  visits  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  made  some  stay  at  his  villas  utuated 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  changing 
his  abode,  he  kept  the  city  of  Rome  in  oontinuJ 
dread  of  his  approach,  sometimes  presented  him- 
self in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  in  tbe 
suburbs,  but  never  entered  the  gatea.  At  one 
time,  he  came  by  water  to  the  gardens  of  the 
Naumachia,  and,  feeling  himself  incommoded  by 
the  oonoouTse  of  people,  placed  guards  to  keep 
them  at  a  distanc^  and  soon  after  withdrew ;  at 
another  time,  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  he 
advanced  to  the  seventh  mile-stone,  and  was  in 
the  sight  of  the  battlements,  but  proceeded  no 
farther.  Being  sensible  of  bis  dedine  and  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  he  undertook  these  iour- 
neys  to  keep  the  Romans  in  awe,  and  to  check 
the  hopes  they  were  apt  to  entertain  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  rirom  his  tyranny,  prom 
the  same  motives,  he  prohibited  the  resort  of  the 
people  to  supposed  oncles  which  he  knew  to  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  prospect  of  his  own 
decease,  and  forbade  all  intercourse  with  aatio- 
lof^ers  and  magicians,  a  class  of  men  in  whote 
skill  he  himself,  though  a  contemner  of  the 
esteblished  superstition,  had  much  fiiith. 

On  the  approach  of  death,  Tiberius,  ftefing 
his  strength  rapidly  decline,  strove  to  amuse  the 
people  with  another  voyage,  in  which  he  once 
more  pretended  on  intention  to  visit  Rome;  and 
beinc  attended  by  Caius,  by  Macro^  and  by  fcn 
usual  retinue  of  guards  and  panutes,  he  crossed 
the  bay  of  Bais,  to  the  head-land  of  Misennm, 
where  he  possessed  a  villa  which  had  formerij 
belonged  to  Lucullus.  At  this  place  one  of  hu 
physicians,  under  pretence  of  taking  his  leave 
tor  some  days,  pressed  his  hand,  and  took  an  op> 
portunity  to  feel  his  pulse.  From  this  stolen 
observation,  it  is  said,  mat  he  ventured  to  infimn 
Caius  and  Macro,  that  the  emperor  could  not 
survive  many  days. 

Tiberius  being  led  by  some  appearances  to 
penetrate  their  thoughts,  or  wishing  to  conceal 
the  real  state  of  his  health,  took  his  piacs^  as 
usual,  at  table,  affected  to  pntog  the  enlnCuB- 
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ment,  and  addfeiaed  htmaeUI  at  parting  with 
flome  particiilaT  words  of  attention  to  every  guest : 
but  after  an  effort  of  this  sort,  being  retired  to  his 
apartment,  he  fainted  away,  and  by  on  his  bed 
for  dead.  The  report  immediately  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  villa  to  the  other.  All  the  officers  of 
the  guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  members 
and  followers  of  the  court,  repaired  to  Caius 
with  congratulations  on  his  supposed  accession 
to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  paying  their  addzoBaes  to  the  suocesaor, 


a  servant  arrived,  and,  in  great  oonsteraation, 
announced  that  the  emperor  was  revived,  and 
called  for  assistance.  The  company,  in  a  mo- 
ment, was  dispersed ;  and  Caius,  with  extreme 
terror,  saw  the  ruin  which  threatened  him  for 
his  premature  acceptance  of  the  court  that  was 
paid  to  him.  But  Macro  retained  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  feeble 
efforts  of  returning  life  in  Tiberius,  by  gathering 
up  the  coverlet  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  stop  his 
breath  until  he  was  suffocated. 
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TIBERIUS  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
reign.  By  this  event  the  imperial  throne,  for  the 
first  time  since  its  establishment,  became  actually 
vacant  Men  were  left  to  form  their  conjectures 
of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  or,  without  any 
established  rule  of  succession,  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  what  was  proper  to  be  done  on  this 
emergency.  Every  question  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession had  been  prevented  at  the  demise  of  Au- 
gustus, by  his  having  associated  Tiberius  in  the 
government,  a  precaution  by  which  the  success- 
or, instead  of  being  left  to  rely  on  a  controvert- 
ible title,  was  put  in  actual  possession  of  the 
sovereignty.  It  is  likely  that  Tiberius  would 
have  followed  this  example,  if  his  grandson  by 
birth,  for  whom  he  intended  the  empire,  had 
been  of  a  proper  age  to  assume  the  government ; 
but  this  young  man  was  no  more  than  seventeen 
jrears  of  age,  while  Caius,  the  grandson  by  adop- 
tion, was  already  five-and-twenty,  had  the  better 
pretension,  and  was  supported  by  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  people. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  dying  ejnperor 
thought  it  dangerous  to  declare  for  his  ^ranoson ; 
but  secretly  drew  up  a  will  in  his  favour,  of 
which  he  carefully  lodged  many  copiefl^  while  he 
made  the  world  believe,  that  he  intended  -the 
successbn  for  Caius.  In  this  act  of  duplicity  he 
had  concealed  his  real  intentions,  even  from 
Macro,  the  commander  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
on  whom  the  execution  of  his  purpose  chiefly 
depended ;  and  by  these  means  rendered  it  en- 
tirely abortive. 

Macro,  having  been  for  some  time  past  in  ac- 
tual concert  with  Caius  on  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  td  secure  the  succession;  and 
boUi  being  equally  surprised  to  find,  at  the  de- 
mise of  Tiberius,  a  formal  conveyance  of  the 
sovereignty  in  a  different  channel,  their  first  in- 
tention was  to  cancel  this  deed ;  but  they  soon 
found,  that  the  testator  had  made  so  many  copies 
of  his  will,  and  lodged  them  so  securely,  as  to 
render  their  design  impracticable.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  as  more  advisable,  to  refer  the 
mattor  to  the  senate^  and  to  obtain  ajoi  act,  found- 


ed on  a  supposed  right  of  seniority,  preferring 
Caius  to  the  throne  of  Ciesar. 

By  such  an  acknowledgment  of  right,  the 
monarchy  gained  a  new  advantage,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  of  which  it  was  then  suscepti- 
ble, that  some  rule  of  inheritance  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  prevent  the  ruinous  contests  which 
arise  from  an  elective  or  disputed  succession^  and 
to  give,  if  possible,  together  with  a  permanent 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  his  high  estate,  a  corres- 
ponding right  of  every  citizen  to  his  reuik,  to  his 
privilege,  and  to  his  proiwrty. 

By  this  declaration  in  fiivour  of  Caius,  it 
seemed  to  be  admitted,  that  men  were  to  look  for 
a  successor  to  the  em[nre  in  the  person  who  stood 
foremost,  by  birth  or  adoption,  in  the  family  of 
Cesar ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
appeared  to  be  complete.  The  titles  of  emperor 
and  prince,^  or  heed  of  the  army  and  of  the  se- 
nate, under  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  extent  of  his  usurpation,  came,  in  the 
course  of  his  own  and  the  succeeding  reign,  to 
signify  whatj  among  the  designations  of  sove- 
reignty and  unperial  power,  they  now  actually 
import,  and  what,  through  a  race  of  men,  bless- 
ed with  virtuous  or  moderate  dispositions,  might, 
as  in  other  instances,  have  passed  by  hereditary 
succession  to  a  very  distant  posterity ;  but  in  the 
persons  who  immediately  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment, the  transmission  of  this  inheritance 
was  accompanied  with  much  violence  and  fire- 
quent  interruption. 

I^otwithstandiiig  the  acknowledgment  now 
made  in  favour  ofnereditary  right,  the  example 
of  a  formal  resignation  and  resumption  of  the  so- 
vereignty, set  by  Augustus,  and  repeated  by 
Tiberius,  had  entailed  a  kind  of  farce  on  the  em- 
pire, to  be  acted,  not  only  at  the  accession  of  suc- 
cessive masters,  but  in  the  same  reign,  at  every 
period  of  ten  years.  At  every  such  period  the 
appointment  of  an  emperor  was  supposed  to  be 
renewed  :  the  occasion  was  attended  with  much 
solemnity,  and  the  celebration  of  a  great  festival 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.* 


2  Impentor  et  Princcps. 
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Caios,  therefore,  while  he  was  far  from  admitp 
ting  any  doubt  of  his  right  to  the  sovereignty, 
nevertheless,  mimicked  the  caution  or  artifice 
with  which  Augustus  and  Tiberius  proceeded  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government  tie  repeated 
the  same  professions  of  respect  and  of  zeal  for  the 
commonwealth,  the  same  expressions  of  personal 
modesty,  the  same  unwillingness  to  undertake 
the  government,  the  same  reluctant  compliance 
with  the  pressing  requests  of  the  senate  and  peo- 

Sle,  the  same  aftectation  of  filial  piety  to  his  pre- 
ecessor,  and  of  indulgence  or  candour  to  those 
who  had,  in  any  way,  obstructed  his  own  ad- 
vancement. It  was  become  the  fashion  to  affect 
destroying  all  papers  and  records,  from  which 
any  one  could  lear  to  have  matter  of  accusation 
brought  against  him;  but  it  was  become  the 
practice  to  preserve  them  with  great  care. 

While  the  new  emperor  passed  from  Misenum 
to  Rome,  he  was  attended  on  the  highways  by 
incredible  numbers  of  people,  who,  animated  by 
the  affection  which  they  bore  to  his  father  Grcr- 
manicus,  and  by  the  hopes  of  exchanging  a  cruel 
and  jealous  tyrant  for  a  youth  of  a  noble  and  vir- 
tuous extraction,  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  calling  him  their  propitious  star,  the  child 
and  the  nursling  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  every  other  appellation 
of  fondness  and  respect  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  as  his  mind  was  then  elated  with  joy, 
for  his  deliverance  from  the  insidious  and  cruel 
jealousy  of  hb  predecessor,  and  moved  by  the 
affection  and  cordiality  with  which  his  succes- 
sion was  acknowledged  by  all  orders  of  men, 
that  he  must  have  felt  a  real,  however  tempo- 
rary, gleam  of  good-will  and  affection  of  man- 
kind. When  officiously  told  of  some  offences 
which  had  been  committed  against  his  person  or 
his  pretensions,  he  said,  "  That  he  had  done 
nothing  to  merit  the  hatred  of  any  one,  and 
should  be  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  informers  or 
spies."  Affecting  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his 
own  filial  piety,  and  to  be  moved  by  the  affec- 
tionate sympathy  of  the  Roman  people,  he 
hastened  to  the  island  of  Pandatcria,  where  his 
mother  Agrippina  had  suffered  so  long  a  confine- 
ment under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  raked  up 
the  ashes  of  her  funeral  pile,  embraced  her  re- 
mains, and  ordered  them  to  be  carried  with  great 
ostentation  to  Rome.  Although  decency  re- 
quired him  to  observe  the  forms,  and  to  carry  the 
aspect  of  mourning  for  his  late  adoMive  father 
and  predecessor,  he  complied  with  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  people,  affecting 
to  reverse  many  orders  that  were  established  in 
the  administration  and  policy  of  the  preceding 
reiorn. 

Ilere  then,  if  not  before,  we  may  date  the 
final  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the  Roman 
republic,  not  only  in  the  subversion  of  its  own 
institutions,  and  in  the  actual  substitution  of 
different  forms,  but  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  which  made  the  succession  to  imperial 
power  hereditary,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  it  fiir 
beyond  what  was  consistent  with  the  preroga- 
tives formerly  enjoyed  by  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  At  this  termination,  therefore,  of  the 
Roman  republic,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  this 
history,  the  narration  must  cease  or  conclude, 
witli  a  very  general  view  of  what  befel  the  em- 
pire in  the  succession  of  mastcjB,  and  in  the  re- 
sult of  its  own  sreatness. 


Notwithstandinff  the  frvomable  appesnnees 
which  presented  themselves  at  the  aooession  of 
Caius,  ne  not  having,  either  in  his  understaiKiioig 
or  dispositions,  the  permanent  foundation  of  any 
^ood  character,  his  personal  vices  soon  broke  out 
m  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary  tynm- 
nies  of  which  there  is  any  example  in  the  htttory 
of  mankind.  Having  no  choice  of  amusement 
above  that  of  the  lowest  people,  he  soon  plunged, 
together  with  them,  into  every  species  of  dissi- 
pation and  debauchery ;  remained  whole  da\'« 
and  nights  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  circus,  en- 
tertained with  the  fights  of  gladiators,  the  baiting 
of  wild  beasts,  and  aS  the  otner  species  of  shows, 
of  which  the  Romans,  once  a  wariike  people, 
now  a  corrupted  populace,  were  so  immoderately 
fond. 

Ambitious  citizens  under  the  republic,  and 
even  the  late  emperors,  with  their  court,  had  oc- 
casionally given  their  attendance  at  such  cnt<*r- 
tainments,  more  to  please  the  humour  of  the 
populace  than  to  gratify  their  own :  but  this  em- 
peror himself,  in  respect  to  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  was  to  be  ranked  with  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.     He  considered  the  circus  as  the  princi- 

Eal  scene  of  his  glory,  and  the  nuffober  of  shows 
e  could  procure  as  the  measure  of  his  greatness. 
That  the  scenes  might  not  be  interrupted,  or  the 
spectators  be  obliged  to  retire  to  their  meals,  be 
fed  them  in  the  theatre.  He  promoted  persons 
to  office  of  state,  or  marked  them  out  for  Jiagrace 
or  ruin,  according  to  the  ardour  or  indifference 
which  they  seemed  to  have  for  these  entertain- 
ments. In  the  degree  of  extravagance  to  which 
he  carried  this  matter,  he  incurred  an  immode- 
rate expense ;  and,  besides  applying  to  this  pu> 
pose  the  ordinary  revenue  of  tne  empire,  squan- 
dered, within  the  year,  a  saving  of  about  two-and- 
twenty  millions  sterling,  left  m  the  treasury  by 
his  predecessor. 

In  the  s^uel  of  these  vile  mlsappUcations  of 
time,  the  satiety  he  experienced  led  him  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  most  scandalous  and  ofienave  de- 
bauch. A  sense  of  the  public  hatred  or  contempt 
which  he  incurred,  galled  him  with  jeidousy 
and  disgust;  and  these  passions  soon  ripened 
into  a  general  enmity  to  mankind.  Every  species 
of  brutal  indulgence,  qualified  with  the  name  of 
pleasure ;  deliberate  murders,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  i^ecution  of  justice,  ordered  witliout  any 
formalities  of  trial,  perpetrated  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  attendeu  with  expressions  of  insult 
and  scorn  from  himself,  make  up  the  sequel  of  a 
reign  which  began  with  some  professions  and 
propitious  appearances  of  moderation  and  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  But  the  degree  to 
which  human  nature  itself  was  di^raced  and 
insulted,  in  these  detestable  abuses  of  power, 
hastened  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  emmre  from 
the  dominion  of  this  monster.  He  fell  in  about 
three  years  after  he  began  to  reign,  in  one  of 
the  passages  of  his  own  palace,  by  the  hands 
of  Chferea,  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who,  with- 
out any  intention  to  supplant  or  to  succeed  him 
in  the  empire,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life. 

The  senate,  for  a  few  hours  afler  this  event, 
flattered  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment had  devolved  on  themselves;  and  Chierpa, 
by  whose  hands  the  tyrant  liad  fallen,  fondly 
wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  repul^k « but  the 
praetorian  bands  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
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dupofle  of  the  empire.  Before  their  of&cen  had 
taken  any  measures  for  this  purpoee,  a  few  strag- 
gling  soldiers  pervading  the  courts  and 


of  the  palace,  seized  upon  Claudius,  the  brother 
of  Germanicus,  and  uncle  of  Caligula,  who,  as 
a  changeling  devoid  of  ordinary  understanding, 
had  been  long  neglected  or  overlooked  in  the  pa- 
lace. This  TCing  the  person  who  seemed  by  nis 
relation  to  the  late  emperors,  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  the  name  and  succession  of  the  CsBsarian 
or  Ciaudian  families,  tliey  raised  him  on  their 
shoulders,  yet  trembling  with  fear,  lest  he  should 
be  involved  in  the  Site  of  his  kinsman  Caligula, 
and  hastening  with  their  burden  to  the  fortress 
or  barrack,  were  received  by  their  companions 
with  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  announced 
to  the  senate  and  the  people  that  a  successor  was 
given  to  the  throne  of  Ciesar. 

The  inactivity  of  this  new  sovereign  might 
Iiave  famished  the  world  with  at  least  an  inno- 
cent master,  if  his  want  of  capacity  could  have 
been  supplied  without  committing  his  power  into 
hands  equally  disposed  to  abuse  it  with  the  worst 
of  his  predecessors.  Fit  only  to  be  a  pageant  in 
the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  or  a  tool  to  be  employ- 
ed by  those  who  got  possession  of  him,  he  came 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  second  Agrippina, 
the  daujrhter  of  Germanicus,  and  sister  or  Cali- 
gula, who,  though  his  niece,  became  his  wife, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  the  young  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  her  son  by  a  former  hus- 
band ;  and  by  these  means  made  way  for  his  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  under  the  appellation  of 
Nero. 

This  impetuous,  severe,  and  profligate  woman, 
equally  ardent  in  the  acquisition  as  m  the  abuse 
of  power,  mistook,  for  parental  affection,  the 
earnest  passion  with  whica  she  wished  to  govern 
in  the  name  of  her  son.  Having  ability  enough, 
however,  where  she  was  not  misled  by  her  pas- 
sions, to  distinguish  the  proper  instruments  of 
government,  she  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
in  the  tutory  of  Burhus,  who  was  placed  by  her 
means  at  the  head  of  the  prsstorian  bands,  and  of 
Seneca,  who  was  by  her  means  likewise  recalled 
from  banishment  to  his  place  in  the  senate,  the 
most  able  or  specious  direction  which  the  times 
could  afford. 

Nero  acting  for  some  time  what  Burhus  sug- 
gested, and  speaking  what  Seneca  dictated,  ap- 
^ared  to  be  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  inffenuity. 
But  his  own  personal  disposition,  making  its 
way  in  a  little  time  through  the  mask  of  sayings 
and  of  actions  which  were  not  his  own,  gave  sm- 
ficient  evidence,  that  the  circumstance  ot  having 
been  the  mere  puppet,  though  actuated  by  the 
most  able  and  ingenious  hands,  does  not  bestow 
ingenuity  or  ability,  and  that  a  direction,  how- 
ever wise,  received  from  others  without  discern- 
ment or  knowledge  of  its  value,  cannot  carry  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  submit  to  it  the  character 
of  wisdom. 

The  name  of  Nero,  after  the  person  who  bore 
it  had,  during  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  been  supposed  the  model  of  royal  and 
philosophic  virtue,*  has  become  proverbial  for 
cixpTicCj  folly,  bnitality,  insolence^  and  cruelty. 
To  the  contempt  of  hiiis  subjects  he  at  last  joined 


1  The  qiiinquennitim  Ncrnniii,  was  a  proverbial  ex- 
preflfiion  for  wAal  promised  well,  but  ttirned  out  other- 
wist*. 


a  contempt  of  that  veiy  dignity  to  which  he  him- 
self was  raised  as  sovereign  ofso  great  an  empire. 
Having  a  talent  for  music,  he  became,  or  believed 
himself  to  be,  a  distinguished  performer,  exhibit- 
ed his  skill  on  the  public  theatres,  and  travelled 
through  Greece  in  the  character  of  an  artist,  to 
receive  the  applauses  of  a  people  supposed  to  ex- 
cel in  discernment  and  taste. 

The  contempt  which  Nero  incurred  in  quitting 
the  character  of  sovereign  for  that  of  musician, 
became  more  &tal  to  him  than  the  general  de- 
testation which  he  had  formerly  excited.  A  re- 
volt which  took  place  at  first  in  Gaul,  was  follow- 
ed by  a  defection  of  all  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  quitting, 
together  with  his  life,  a  situation  of  wnich  he 
proved  so  unworthy.  Next  to  the  fears  which 
assailed  him  on  the  prospect  of  death,  he  was 
most  affected,  it  ia  said,  with  surprise,  that  the 
world  could  submit  to  lose  the  hand  oi  so  great 
a  performer. 

Such  then,  in  the  first  period  of  this  monarchy, 
was  the  progress  of  a  sovereignty  erected  by  the 
Ceesars  with  so  much  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
criminal  address.  According  to  our  ideas  of  in- 
heritance, the  succession  did  not  once  take  place 
in  the  family  of  the  first  founder,  but  was  pieced 
out  by  continual  adoptions  from  the  Octavian, 
the  Ciaudian,  and,  last  of  all,  from  the  Domitian 
family. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  has  been  generally  ap- 
plauded, and  may  be  considered  as  a  model  for 
those,  who  wish  to  govern  with  the  least  possible 
opposition  or  obstruction  to  their  power.  It  may 
serve  likewise  as  a  caution  to  those,  who  need  to 
be  told  under  what  disguise  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  will  sometimes  approach  mankind.  The 
wary  tiesign  which  marked  the  character  of  Au- 
gustus, was  followed  by  worse  principles  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  succeeded  him ;  and  the  do- 
minion he  established,  merely  to  subject  the  em- 
pire to  his  own  power,  without  any  disposition  to 
abuse  it,  became,  in  the  sequel,  an  instrument  of 
the  vilest  tyranny,  and  brought  upon  the  public 
stage  of  the  world  actors,  whom  their  dispositions 
and  characters  must  otherwise  have  condemned 
to  obscurity,  or  exposed  as  a  disgrace  and  a  ble- 
mish to  human  nature. 

The  manners  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the 
conduct  of  succeeding  emperors,  will  scarcely 
gain  credit  with  those  who  estimate  probabilities 
from  the  standard  of  modem  times.  But  the 
Romans  were  capable  of  much  greater  extremes 
than  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  retained, 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  revolution  which 
they  had  undergone,  their  ferocity  entire,  with- 
out possessing,  along  with  it,  any  of  those  better 
quahties,  which,  under  the  republic,  had  directed 
their  courage  to  noble,  at  least  to  great  and  na- 
tional, purposes. 

Augustus  had  established  the  militair  govern- 
ment with  great  caution,  and  even  affected  the 
appearances  of  a  citizen,  while  he  secured  all  the 
powers  of  a  master.  His  successors  retained  in 
public  the  same  fiimiliarity  of  manners,  without 
the  same  guard  against  its  abuses,  and  affected 
to  be  popiuar  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  with- 
out the  circumspection  which  preserved  the  first 
emperor  from  the  contagion  of  mean  and  degrad- 
ing examples.  The  state  itself  was  just  emerged 
from  democracy,  in  which  the  pretensions  to 
equality  chocked  the  ordinary  uses  which,  under 
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moDarchies,  are  made  of  fortune  and  superior 
condition.  The  distinctions  of  royalty,  and  with 
these  the  proprieties  of  behaviour,  in  high  rank, 
were  unknown.  An  attempt  at  elegant  magni- 
ficencc  and  courtly  reserve,  which,  in  eetabiished 
monarchies,  makes  a  part  of  the  royal  state,  and 
a  considerable  support  of  its  dignity,  were  avoid- 
ed in  this  fallen  republic,  as  more  likely  to  excite 
envy  and  hatred,  tnan  deference  or  respect 

The  Roman  emperors,  perhaps,  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, both  public  and  private,  exceeded  every 
other  sovereign  of  the  worid;  but  their  public 
expenses  consisted  in  the  exhibition  of  shows 
and  entertainments,  in  which  the^  admitted  the 
meanest  of  the  people  to  partake  with  themselves. 
Their -personal  expenses  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  ostentation  of  elegance  or  refined  pleasure, 
as  in  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  sensuality  into 
a  continual  source  ot  enjoyment;  and  their  plea- 
sures consisted,  of  consequence,  in  the  excesses 
of  a  brutal  and  retired  debauch.  This  debauch 
was  supported  by  continual  endeavours  to  excite 
satiated  appetite,  to  prolong  its  gratifications,  and 
to  supply  the  defects  of  mere  animal  pleasure, 
with  conceits  of  fitncy  and  efforts  of  bufiboneiy 
or  low  humour. 

The  manners  of  imperial  Rome  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  remains  of  a  satir^i  as  elegant  in 
the  style,  as  it  is  gross  and  disgusting  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  may  suppose  to  he  just  in  the 
general  representation,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
Its  application  to  any  of  the  princes  whose  names 
and  succession  have  been  mentioned.' 

Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  such 
a  satire  levelled  at  the  corruptions  of  a  modern 
court,  whose  principal  weakness  is  vanity,  and 
whose  luxury  consists  in  ostentation ;  we  must 
not,  therefore,  reject  every  supposed  application 
of  it  to  the  pollutions  of  a  Roman  barrack,  or. 
what  neariy  resembled  a  barrack,  the  recesses  of 
a  Roman  palace,  where  the  human  blood  that 
was  shed  m  sport,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  wine  that  was  spilt  in  debauch.*  The  re- 
presentations of  Petronius  may  be  applied,  in 
some  parts,  to  the  court  of  Tiberius  and  Clau- 
dius, more  properly  than  to  that  of  Calimila  or 
NerO)  or  may  have  been  a  general  satire  fevelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  without  any  such 
application.  But  with  respect  to  one  or  other  of 
those  emperors,  every  part  m  the  feast  of  Tremal- 
chio  may  have  been  a  genuine  though  disguised 
picture. 

Even  in  the  court  of  the  sober  Augustus,  plea- 
sure was  but  another  name  for  debauch.  Love 
was  no  more  than  the  ebullition  of  temperament, 
without  the  allurements  of  elegance,  or  the  se- 
duction of  afifection  or  passion.  In  the  license 
of  the  sexes,  both  of  them  alike  resorted  to  the 
places  of  public  debauch.  Women  of  the  highest 
rank  affected  the  manners  of  prostitutes,  and,  to 
realize  the  evidence  of  thdr  victories,  collected 
the  ordinary  rewards  of  prostitution.  Such  was 
the  debauch  for  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
AujgustUB,  was  infamous,  and  in  which  she  ex- 
hibited, as  has  been  observed,  not  the  weaknew 
of  a  mind  misled  by  passion,  or  seduced  by  some 


I  ThatorPetroniui. 

S  Mr.  Voltaire  has  with  contempt  rejected  its  sup- 
posed application  to  the  manners  of  a  court. 

3  The  Romans  had  combats  of  gladiators  ezliibited 
while  they  were  at  table. 


partial  afifection,  but  the  gross  excess  of  an  ap- 
petite unacquainted  with  decency  and  above  le- 
straint 

In  this  state  of  manners  the  first  sacoeMonof 
Caesar,  not  having  the  habits  of  a  coartij  deco- 
rum to  preserve  them  from  the  oontaffion  oi*  mean 
and  degrading  vices,  and  not  considering  their 
own  elevation  as  any  other  than  a  mere  post  of 
advantage,  from  which  thcr^  ooold  indulge  every 
caprice  vrith  impunit]^,  after  a  few  atlemplB  in 
the  beginning  ot  a  reign  to  prejudice  the  woiid 
in  their  fiivour,  plung^  into  every  species  of  ez- 
ceas,  that  a  vile  disposition,  set  free  from  realninty 
and  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  gencand  tcwerAm, 
could  incur.  Persons  inclined  to  this  ooniae  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  their  vkes^  until  they  meet 
with  some  obstacle  which  necessity  or  fear  pie^ 
sents  to  them,  and  where  they  meet  with  no  sndi 
obstacle,  they  preserve  no  bounds. 

A  perfect  freedom  from  ail  external  reatnint 
woulo  be  sufficiently  dangerous  for  peraoos  of 
the  best  dispositions ;  but  to  those  who  are  cursed 
with  the  worst,  such  a  freedom  from  restraint 
would  be  accompanied  with  certain  ruin.  It  is 
indeed  nowhere  to  be  found ;  but  the  first  suc- 
cessors of  Ciesar  flattered  themselves  that  thc^ 
had  found  it ;  and  as  they  supported  the  first  of- 
fences which  they  committeJ  against  the  rules 
of  propriety,  by  setting  reason  itself  and  the  sense 
of  mankind  at  defiance,  they  came  to  apprehend 
a  species  of  pleasure  in  braving  the  detestation 
which  they  incurred  by  their  mfamies.^    They 

Eursued  the  first  strokes  of  injustice  and  malioie 
y  a  continual  warfiure  of  distrust,  prevention, 
and  revenge  against  those  to  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  their  persons  or  government  were 
odious ;  and  they  persisted  in  this  couree  until 
the  extreme  itself,  bein|r  what  nothing  leas  than 
the  poesession  of  sovereign  power  couki  support, 
appeared  characteristic  of  empire,  and  wortiiy  of 
the  descendants  of  Cesar. 

During  this  unhappy  succession  of  CsBsaia, 
the  supreme  power  had  been,  for  the  most  part, 
held  or  disposed  of  by  the  prctorian  bands. 
These  troops  being  posted  in  the  captal,  over- 
awed the  senate  and  people,  and  though  not  fit 
to  contend  with  the  legions  who  were  stiR  em- 
ployed in  actual  service,  they  gave  poeaesaion  of 
the  empire,  at  every  vacancy,  before  the  armies 
of  the  trontier  had  time  to  deliberate  or  to  take 
part  in  the  choice. 

This  pre-eminence,  howevo^  of  the  prstofian 
bands  had  been  impatiently  suffered  by  the  legions 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  They  wished,  at 
the  death  of  Augustus^  to  have  given  a  spedmen 
of  their  consequence  m  naming  a  suooeasor  to 
the  empire;  but  being  then  overruled  by  the 
dutiful  spirit  or  moderation  of  Oermankms,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Tiberius,  and 
remained  in  ouiet  under  ail  the  successions 
which  followed ;  until,  being  excited  by  the  de- 
fection of  Graul,  which  happened  under  Nera^ 
and  impatient  of  the  mockery  of  sovereignty  ex- 
hibited in  the  infamies  of  that  unhappy  person, 
they  entertained,  almost  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the 
empire  at  once,  the  project  of  giving  a  better  and 
more  respectable  sovereign  to  the  world. 

Within  the  compass  of  one  year  and  a  few 
inonths,  after  it  was  known  ttut  the  province 


4  Magnitude  infiuaiB  cujus  apud  predlgos 
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of  Gaul  had  levolted  from  Nero^  all  the  amiiflB 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  from  Graul, 
Syria,  Spain,  and  Britain,  were  for  their  march 
towanis  ital^,  for  the  important  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  sovereign  to  the  empire.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  this  project  did  not  originate  with  the 
leaders,  or  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  ambition 
of  i^aerals,  but  arose  from  a  spirit  of  oommotbn 
which  pervaded  the  troops. 

Eveiy  legionary  soldier,  excited  by  the  desire 
of  rapine^  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  the  capi- 
tal, and  of  rioting  in  the  riches  and  pleasures  of 
Italy,  conceived  the  design  of  pushing  forward 
his  general  to  the  bead  of  the  empire.  They 
burst  at  once  from  their  quarters,  and,  consider- 
ing themselves  as  set  free  from  every  species  of 
government,  whether  civil  or  militaiy,  set  no 
bounds  to  their  violence.  Augmenting  their 
fury  by  the  consideration  of  the  punishments 
they  incurred,  in  case  they  should  fail  in  their 
attempt,  they  passed  through  every  city  and  pro- 
vince m  their  way,  like  a  storm  that  wastes  and 
destroys  whatever  is  opposed  to  its  course.  With- 
in the  short  period  we  have  mentioned,  a  motley 
assemblage  of  provincial  troops^  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  their  different  countries,  with  different 
arms  and  different  languages,  mixed  witli  the 
Roman  legions,  who,  now  mr  many  years  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  met  on  the  Po  and  the  Tiber 
to  dispose  of  the  empire.  And,  in  the  sequel  of 
their  contest,  whether  as  victors  or  vanquished, 
whether  moved  by  insolence  or  despair,  did  equal 
execution  on  the  pacific  inhabitants.^ 

These  troubles,  however,  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  great  and  respectable  officer*  to  the 
throne  of  Cesar,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Flavian  &mil^  to  that  of  Claudius  and  of  Julius. 
At  the  accession  of  Vespasian  every  army  had 
tried  its  strength,  and  competitors  from  the  court, 
the  senate,  and  the  camp  nad  made  trial  of  their 
fortune.  The  victors  in  this  contest  received  a 
willing  submission  from  the  pacific  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  who  were  ready  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  return  of  public  tranquillity. 

Fortunately  the  first  emperors  of  the  new 
family,  Vespasian  himself  and  the  eldest  of  his 
two  sons,*  come  from  the  school  of  experience, 
had  learned  the  value  of  reason,  humanity,  and 
justice  in  the  government  of  mankind ;  and  they 
accordingly  exhibited  a  character  which,  in  some 
of  its  parts,  was  still  new  on  the  throne  of 
CsBsar :  the  character  of  wisdom,  propriety,  and 
humanity,  assumed,  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  mtention  to  circumvent  the  people,  or  to 
impose  upon  the  world.  But  the  fortunes  of 
this  second  imperial  family,  like  those  of  the 
first,  soon  devolved  on  a^  person  equally  unfit  to 
sustain  them,  and  equally  unfit  to  be  suffered  by 
the  patience  of  an  abject  court  or  a  subnussivc 
world. 

As  mankind  are  known  to  run,  occasionally, 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  evils  which  had 
been  experienced  in  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  preceding  emperors,  perhaps  helped  to  direct 
the  armies  of  the  empire,  at  times,  to  think  of 
the  opposite  extreme ;  and  they  made  a  compen- 
sation, in  some  of  their  elections^  for  the  mis- 
chiefs which  they  had  brought  upon  ^e  world  in 
others. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  examples  that  were  set 

9  Vespasian,         6  Titus.  7  Domitian. 


on  the  imperial  throne^  dififerent  emperon  paid 
unequal  degrees  of  respect  to  the  civil  fonm 
which  were  nanded  down  to  them  from  the  re- 
public, and  which  were  still  retained  at  least  in 
name.  But  the  characters  of  sovereign  in  the 
empire,  and  head  of  the  army,  were  necessarily 
united  in  the  same  person ;  and,  in  proportbn  as 
the  army  itself  came  to  be  corrupted,  the  imperial 
establishihent  suffered,  not  an  occasional  and 
temporary  abuse,  but  a  radical  and  irrecoverable 
decline  of  its  character  and  force.    . 

The  prstorian  bands  were  early  debauched 
by  their  residence  in  the  capital,  the  principal 
seat  of  licentbusness ;  they  were  inspired  with 
presumption  from  the  access  which  they  had  to 
practise  on  the  vices  of  their  sovereign,  and  they 
outran  all  the  armies  of  the  empire  in  profligacy, 
insolence,  and  venality.  They  were,  upon  tins 
account,  broke  or  dislianded  with  indignation  by 
Galba,  the  first  provincial  officer  wlw  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  purple ;  but  this  reformation  only 
made  way  for  others,  who  being  placed  in  the 
same  school  of  disorder  and  vice,  soon  equalled 
their  predecessors  in  all  the  evils  which  they  had 
brought  on  the  capital,  and  on  the  empire.  * 

The  contagion  of  military  arrogance  gradually 
spread  from  the  barrack  or  camp  of  the  prstorian 
bands,  to  the  legions  of  the  frontier,  and,  together 
with  the  hopes  of  raising  a  fiivourite  leader  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  promised  indulgence  of 
crimes  and  exemption  rrom  every  painful  re- 
straint The  practice  of  disposing  of  the  empire 
was  followed  by  that  of  sellmg  it  for  pecuniary 
bounties,  and  formally  capitulating  with  every 
new  master  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the 
impunity  of  crimes. 

tn  proportion  as  the  character  of  Roman 
citizen  lost  its  consideration  and  its  consequence, 
the  name  was  easily  communicated  to  all  the 
subjects  or  natives  of  any  province.  But  this 
promiscuous  admission  of  evrry  subject,  under 
the  same  predicament  of  a  Roman  citizen,  in- 
stead of  raising  the  provincials  to  the  dignity  of 
Romans,  sunk  the  latter  to  the  level  of  provincial 
subjects;  extinguished  all  the  sentiments  on 
which  the  legions  of  old  were  wont  to  value 
themselves,  and,  with  their  loss  of  self-estima- 
tion as  Romans,  probably  diminished  the  interest 
they  had  in  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  name. 
They  became  by  degrees,  and  at  every  succes- 
sion, more  mercenary  and  venal  in  the  choice  of 
their  masters,  more  brutal  in  the  exercise  of  their 
force  against  their  fellow-subjects;  and  with  a 
continual  degradation  from  bad  to  worse,  substi- 
tuted for  the  order,  courage,  and  discipline  of 
Roman  legions,  mere  feroaty,  and  a  disposition 
to  rapine  and  mutiny. 

In  composing  such  armies,  the  natives  of  the 
more  rude  and  uncultivated  provinces  took  the 
ascendant  over  those  of  the  more  civilized  and 

Scific;  and  the  empire  itself  sometimes  received 
master  from  ite  most  barbarous  extremities, 
and  from  the  nurseries  of  brutality,  ignorance, 
and  violence. 

From  such  a  general  tendency  to  corruption, 
it  is  not  surpriang  that  an  empire,  though  once 
of  such  mighty  power,  should,  in  process  of  time, 
verge  to  its  ruin ;  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  a 
fabric,  mouldering  so  last  within,  should  have 
so  long  withstood  the  storm  with  which  it  was 
naturuly  assailed  from  abroad.  From  the  ac- 
ofeasm  of  Caligula  to  the  admission  of  Alaric 
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into  Rome,  wsus  a  period  of  no  more  than  about 
four  hundred  years ;  but  from  the  same  epoch  to 
the  reduction  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
was  a  period  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  years.  So  long  was  it  before  the  lights 
of  civil,  political,  and  military  wisdom,  erected 
by  the  Itoman  commonwealth,  though  struck 
out  by  the  Groths  and  Vandals  in  the  west,  and 
continually  sinking  in  the  east,  were  entoly  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  fabric  of  the  empire  had  many  advantages 
to  account  for  so  long  a  duration,  both  in  the 
nature  of  its  materials  and  in  the  disposition  of 
its  parts.  The  provinces  were  conveniently 
situated  for  mutual  intercourse  and  for  mutual 
support ;  and  there  was  an  easy  access  from  the 
seat  of  dominion,  to  the  iiLrthest  bounds  of  the 
empire.  The  order  established  by  Augustus, 
ana  confirmed  by  Tiberius,  remained  unaltered, 
even  by  many  of  their  successors.  The  worst 
of  the  Cffisars  suffered  that  order  to  subsist  in 
the  provinces,  and  never  looked  beyond  the  court 
and  capital  for  the  objects  of  their  jealousy,  and 
fit  subjects  of  tvranny.  Even  in  svch  hands  the 
engiife  of  einpfre  continued  to  work,  because  the 
master  neither  pretended  to  understand,  nor  at- 
tempted to  interpose  in  the  operation  of  its  dis- 
tant parts.  And  the  authority  of  government 
continued  hiffh  in  the  extremities  of  this  vast 
dominion,  while  it  sunk  or  was  abused  in  the 
centre. 

Valour  and  discipline,  the  best  preservatives 
of  many  other  valuable  qualities^  being  long  in 
request,  though  sometimes  impaired  in  the  Ro- 
man legions,  still  formed  examples  of  a  noble  and 
heroic  virtue,  which  qualified  some  of  those,  who 
attained  to  the  more  hi^h  and  respectable  stations 
in  the  military  profession,  to  fill  with  advantage 
the  imperial  tnrone. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  emjure  in  general 
were  corrected  of  that  ferocity,  or  reduced  from 
that  national  spirit  which  renders  subjects  re- 
fractory. They  were  addicted  to  pacific  arts, 
tractable,  and  easily  retained  within  the  bounds 
of  their  duty ;  and  the^y  acquiesced  in  any  go- 
vernment, however  negliireiit  or  incapable.  Some 
of  the  emperors  promoted  this  orderly  and  pacific 
disposition,  by  the  confidence  which  they  taught 
the  subject  to  have  in  the  security  of  his  person 
and  of  his  property,  and  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  pursuits  and  applications 
which  inspire  the  love  of  \>eace  and  tranquillity .1 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  even 
under  the  government  of  mere  soldiers  of  fortune^ 
the  principles  of  law,  founded  in  the  maxims  or 
the  republic,  though  in  some  things  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  despotic  power,  was  made  the 
object  of  a  select  profession,  and  was  studied  as 
a  rule  of  peace  and  of  property.  The  civil  law 
was  thus  not  only  sufferra  to  remain  in  force, 
but  received,  from  the  pleadings  of  advocates,  the 
decisions  of  judges,  and  the  edicts  of  princes, 
continual  accessions  of  light  and  authority,  which 
has  rendered  it  the  great  basis  of  justice  to  all 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe. 

Philosophy  continued  in  repute  from  the  times 

1  Veflpafiian  gave  salaries  of  about  800/.  a  year  to 
matters  of  rhetoric  at  Rome.  Marcus  Aurelius  gave 
•alariefl  to  many  teachers  of  philosophy  at  Athens. 
Hadrian  established  ttie  school  of  liberal  arts,  called 
the  Athenaeum.  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ixxi.  c  37.  Seztus  Au- 
relius  Victor  da  Cesaribaa. 


of  the  republic  &r  down  in  the  empire,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  which  had  pfevailrd 
in  the  later  times  of  the  coromonwnJtfa,  now 
gave  way  to  those  of  Zeno  and  the  StotrsL 
While  men  had  rights  to  preserve,  and  kszaid- 
ous  duties  to  perform  on  the  public  scene,  thev 
had  affected  to  believe,  with  Epicuraa,  that  p^- 
sure  was  the  standard  of  good  and  of  evil.  But 
now,  when  the  public  occupations  of  slate  were 
withheld  from  them,  and  when  personal  saiety 
was  the  hizhest  object  in  their  view,  they  retard- 
ed to  the  idea,  which  seemed  to  have  inspired 
the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  that  men  were  made 
happy  by  what  they  themselves  were  and  per- 
formed, not  by  what  they  posseased.  Under  the 
discouragements  of  many  a  cruel  and  oppreasve 
reign,  men  of  education  and  of  hi^h  descent 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  the  philoaophy  of 
Zeno^  as  to  a  consolation  and  support :  'aD«J 
although  they  were  deprived  of  the  o{>povti]nitv 
to  act  upon  their  own  ideas  in  an^-  distingufi»h<'d 
situation,  they  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
sincerity,  in  the  manly  indilference  with  which 
the^  sometimes  incurred  the  coiMcquenoes  of 
their  independence  and  freedom  of  mind. 

From  tnese  materials,  the  law  was  a(»netimes 
furnished  with  practitioners,  the  senate  with  its 
members,  the  army  with  commanders,  and  the 
empire  itself  with  its  head ;  and  the  throne  of 
Ciesar,  in  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  expoM^l, 
presented  examples  as  honourable  to  human 
nature  in  some  instances,  as  they  were  dejfrad- 
ing  and  shameful  in  others.  In  these  varietits, 
however,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  good,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  able  to  coniipensate 
the  bad,  or  to  produce  effects,  to  which  the 
greatest  abilities  in  a  few  individuals  cannot 
extend. 

The  wisdom  of  Nerva  gave  rise  to  a  suoces^ 
sion,  which,  in  the  persons  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines,  formed  a  counterpart  to  the  laoe  ot 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  if  a  people  could  be  happj; 
by  any  other  virtue  than  their  own,  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  empire,  during  which 
the  happiness  of  mankind  may  have  been  pu|> 
posed  complete.  This  however  is  but  iw  fond 
and  mistaken  apprehension.  A  people  may  re- 
ceive protection  from  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  single  men ;  but  can  receive  independence, 
vigour,  and  peace  of  mind  only  from  tneir  own. 
Even  the  virtues  of  this  happy  succession  could 
do  no  more  than  discontinue,  for  a  while,  the 
former  abuses  of  power,  administrate  justice, 
restrain  the  guilty,  and  protect  the  inncK?cnt. 
Many  of  the  evils  under  which  human  nature 
was  labouring,  still  remained  without  a  cuiv; 
and  the  empire,  after  having  in  the  highest  de- 
gree experienced  the  efiects  of  wisdom  and  good' 
ness,  was  assailed  anew  with  all  the  abuses  ot 
the  opposite  extreme.' 


3  These  extremes  scarcely  gain  erodit  with  the  ni>- 
dern  reader,  as  they  are  so  much  beyond  what  hit 
own  experience  or  obiiervation  can  parallel.  \*xo 
seems  to  have  t>ecii  a  Demon,  and  Aurelius  a  Divi- 
nity ;  and  these  prodigies,  whether  in  the  exirpnt^  of 
good  or  of  evil,  exhibited,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  R'^- 
raan  ropublic,  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Individuals 
were  then  formed  on  their  specific  dispositions  to  wis- 
dom or  folly.  In  later  times,  they  are  more  cast  in  a 
general  mould,  which  gives  a  certain  form  indept^nd- 
ent  of  the  materials.  Religion,  Aishion,  and  manD«.>nt 
prescribe  more  of  the  actions  of  men,  or  mark  a  deeper 
tract  in  which  men  are  oonsuainsd  to  OMva. 
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^  For  many  afn,  nevertheleis,  the  frontier  con- 
tinued to  be  defended,  and  the  internal  peac^  of 
the  empire  to  be  tolerably  secure.  Commerce 
flourished,  and  the  land  was  cultivated;  but 
these  were  but  poor  compensations  for  the  want 
of  that  vij^our.  elevation,  and  freedom,  which 
perished  wUh  the  Roman  republic  itself,  or  with 
the  political  character  of  the  other  nations  which 
had  been  absorbed  in  this  ruinous  abyss. 

The  military  and  political  virtues,  which  had 
been  exerted  in  forming  this  empire^  having 
finished  tlieir  course^  a  genend  relaxation  ensue(j^ 
under  which,  the  very  forms  that  were  necessary 


The  maxims  of  s  christian  and  a  fentleman,  tba 
remains  of  whs^  men  were  tauffht  by  those  maxims 
in  Uie  days  of  cliivalry,  pprvade  every  rank,  have 
8(>me  eflbct  in  places  of  the  least  restraint;  and  if 
they  do  not  inspire  decency  of  character,  at  least  awe 
the  profligate  with  the  fear  of  contempt,  from  which 
even  the  most  powerAil  are  not  secure.  Insomudi, 
that  if  bomaa  nature  wants  the  Ibroe  to  produce  an 
A'lrelius  or  a  Tr^an,  it  is  not  so  sauch  expossd  tsi  Hm 
infamies  of  a  Domitjan  or  a  Nero. 
3P 


for  its  preservation  were  in  prooea  of  time  iie|^- 
lected.  As  the  spirit  which  gave  rise  to  Ibos^ 
forms  was  gradually  spent,  human  nature  fell 
into  a  retrograde  iliotion,  which  the  virtues  of  in- 
dividnab  could  not  suspend ;  and  men,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  faculties  even  to  the  mo^  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  life,  suffered  a  slovit  and  insen- 
sible, out  almost  continual  decline. 

In  this  gjreat  empire,  the  fortunes  of  nations 
over  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  earth,  being 
embarked  on  a  single  bottom,  were  exposed  to 
one  common  and  general  wreck.  Human  nature 
lan^prished  ibx%)me  time  under  a  suspension  of 
national  exertionsy  and  the  monuments  of  former 
times  were,  at  last,  overwhelmed  by  one  ffenerat 
irruption  of  barbarism,  superstitioni  and  igno- 
rance. The  effects  of  this  irruption  constitute  a 
mighty  chaon  in  theHransition  from  ancient  to 
m<Mem  history,  and  make  it  difficult  to  state 
the  transactions  and  manners  of  the  one,  in  a 
wa3[  to  be  read  and  understood  by  those  whose 
habits  and  ideas  are  taken  entirely  from  the  other. 
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department  of  Rome,  399.  Encourages  Octavius 
to  resign  the  sovereignty,  411.  Retires  from  pab> 
lie  service,  425.  Is  recalled,  ib.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  Octavius,  427.  Death  anfl  charactor, 
434. 

il^jjpa  Posthumus,  434.  Comes  of  age,  443.  Is 
degraded  and  banished,  444. 

Agnpputa^  the  daiwhter  of  Agrip^M,  is  married  to 
Gerraanicus,  454.  Perishes,  with  two  of  her 
sons,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  vQ,    ^ 

AheTuAarbuSt  Domitius,  de^uis  Marseilles  against 
C^sssar's  array,  but  is  at  last  obliged  to  sub* 
mit,  293—275.  -  * 

Atesia  in  Gaul,  bkxduKte  and  reduction  of)  241— 
244. 

Alexajidria,  in  Egjrpt,  contest  there,  between  Julius 
Cnsar  and  the  ffovemmentof  Ptolomy^'Sdl— 393. 

AlpSt  passage  of  the,  bv  Hannibal,  45. 

Amiiorix  ensnares  and  cuts  off  part  of  Cesar's  ar- 
my, 227,  ^88.    Is  ailerwards  punished  hy  Ctesar, 

Ambrones.    See  (!Uhhri  ' 

AndriKUB  clairos  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  84.  Is 
suppressed  by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  arrives  in  Greece  with  aif 
army,  64.  Returns  home/ib.  Meditates  the 
invasion  of  Greece  and  Italy,  65.  The  Romans 
prepare  to  xepel  him,  66.  He  arrives  vniti  an 
army  at  Demotrias,  ibb  Spends  the  vnntcr  at 
ChaiciB»67.  His  army  touted  Ufar  Thermopyln, 
ib.  His  fleet  defeated  bv  the  Romans,  6a  An- 
tiochus  hiioselfdefpateci  by  Lu^us  Scipio,  ib. 
Makes  peace  with  \^b  Romans,  ib. 

AnioHiutj  Marcus,  pat  toxleath  by  Marilh,  136. 

CaiUs,  is  elected  to  the  consolale,  along 

with  Cicero,  171.       r 

-  Luotus,  ODDoses  the  preten^ons  of  Octa- 


vius at  Rome,  37r  lb  shut  up  in  Perasia,  and 
obliged  to  capitulate,  373.  •  ■ 
Antony,  Mark,  serves  in  Gaol  under  Juliys  Cmar, 
248.  Is  sent  thence  by  Cicsar,  to  Rome,  219.  Is 
appointed  commander  of  Cfrmr's  forces  in  Italy, 
265.  Follows  Cawar  to  Epirus  'with  additional 
iroopfi,  280.    Lands  in  ihc  Bay  cf  Kyrophtrut^  ib. 


Efiecti  a  junction  with  Cssar,  281.  Is  appointed 
second  in  command  bv  Casaar,  292.  Holds  the 
Government  of  Italy,  in.  Is  named  consul  by 
Cesar,  in  conjunnuon  with  himself,  317.  His 
speeches  in  the  senate  on  tho  death  of  Cesar, 
326,  327.  Presides  at  the  ohsequies  of  C«esar»328. 
Pronounces  the  funeml  Dration,  329.  Moderate 
administration  for  some  time,  330.  He  becomes 
arbiuwy,  331.  His  flist  conference  with  Octavius 
Cesar,  334 ;  and  dissension  with  him,  335.  His 
journey  to  Brundusium,  337.  DisBatisfaction  of 
the  troops  diere,  and  sei^ties  of  Antony;  338* 
He  returtM  to  Rome,*339.  -Two  of  his  tegiona 
desert  to  Octavius,  ib.  He  proceeds  to  expel 
DecimuB  Brutus  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  340..  Hia 
fliessage  to  Decimos,  ibb  Lays  siege  to  Miitina, 
341.  I>  ordered  to  desist  by  the^nato,  342.  Af- 
fects  to  treat,  343.  Is  declared  Oirebel,  ib.  Con- 
tinues, notwithstanding,  the  sisgc,  346.  Repels 
the  army  of  Pansa,  347.  Is  j^^rsted  by  Hirtius 
and  Octavius,  ib.  Necessitatea  to  pass  the  Alps, 
ib.  Joined  by  Lepidus  and  his  army,  348.  liie 
act  of  attainder  a^^inst  him  re  veisea,  354.  Fonns 
a  confederacy  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  ib. 
HoiTOTB  of  their  proscriptions,  355.  Antony  re- 
ceives with  joy  the  head  and  right  hand  ot  the 
murdered  Cicero,  359.  'topsports  part  of  his 
army  into  Greece  a^instBrutus  and  Cassius, 

363.  Pitches  lus  capay  in  view  or  the  enemy, 

364.  Is  joined  by  Octavius,  366.  Various  opera- 
tions and  skirmiflies,  ib.,  366.  His  speech  to  the 
army  after  the  death  tf  Cassius,  ib.  Defeats  the 
republican  army,  367.  Makei  a  new  partition 
of  the  empire  with  O^vius,  369. '  Sets  out  for 
Asia,  ib.  vRaises  gontributiom  ih  Etihesus,  d^ 
374.  Meets  CleopcOfi^  Cilicia,  aiw  accompar 
nies  ner  into  Egypt,  ib.  Hastens  to  Athens,  375. 
Sails  with  %30  galleys  to  Brundusium,  and  in- 
vests it,  376.  Gets  possession  of  it,  ib.  Is  reconciled 
to  Octavius,  ib.  Marries  Octavia,  ib.  Concludes 
a  treaty  ef  {>pace  with  Scxtus  Pompeius,^8w 
Seta  out  for  the  East,  379.  His  residence  at 
Athens,  ib.  Arrives  at  Tarentum,  382.  Re- 
solves i^ith  Octants  to  hold  the  consulate  for 
Ave  years  longcrT  383.  Sets  out  ftr  Syria,  ib. 
Cleopatra  visits  him,  389.  %  His  stores  and  bag- 
gage seized  by  the  Patthians,  ib.  £h  treats  with, 
uof  king  of  Parthia  for  peobe,  390;  who  declines 
it,  and  harasses  Wtn  on  nis  retreat,  ib.  Embarks 
with  Cleopot»  for  Egypt,  ib.  Declines  an  inter- 
view with  his  wife,  JQ\.  Passes  into  Armenia, 
and  is  vistorious  there,  393.  Returns  to  Alex- 
andria in  triumph,  iK  JIi|  extmvap;ant  behaviour 
thcr^,  ib.  He  declares  war  against  Oriavius, 
395.  Is  suspended  in  the  consulship  by  the 
Senate,  iK    Pbsts  his  army  at  (he  entrance  of 

.  tiie  gulph  of  Ambracia,  39^.  Addiesses  his  offi- 
cers, in  view  of  a  battle,  397.  Battle  of  Actium, 
in  which  he  is  defeated,  and  flies  vrith  Clcopofm 
towards  Egypt,  398.  Attempts  to  join  the  Ro- 
man legions,  400.  Rejected  by  them,  ib.  His 
strange  conduct  at  Alexandria,  tb.  His  fleet  sur- 
renders to  Octavius,  and^is  army  is  routed,  401. 
Wounds  himself;  has  an  interview  with  Cleo- 
patra, and  dies,  ib.    His  character,  ib. 

Aypvm  Claudius  attempft  to  procure  Viighiia,  21. 

Ajn.Uyi'Ji.    See  SaiumiKua. 
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AroXAoL,  expedition  into,  under  iElitn  Gallos,  425. 

Unsucceasful,  ib. 
ArchdauM.   See  MUhridatei. 
Ariaoutus  involved  in  a  war  with  Cconr,  801. 

Holds  a  conference  with  him,  202.  Is  defeated,  ibi 
Aristolndus  usurps  the  Jewish  throne,  167.    U  di»> 

possessed  by  Pompey,  168. 
Armenia.    See  Tigranetu 
AtirvbaL  See  HaadrubaL 
Atior  first  expedition  of  the  Romans  Ato,  68.  They 

interest  ttfemselves  in  its  concerns,  99.    See  Aj»- 

tonyt  BithyniOj  CrasmtMt  LucuUu9,  mikridateSj  Ac 
Athens,  siege  and  blockade  of,  by  SyUa,  133L 
Attualici  reduced  by  Cesar,  206. 
AugustM^  title  of,  first  bestowed  on  Octavins  Cesar, 

417.    See  Odavius. 
Auleta,  Ptolomy,  the  dethroned  king  of  Egypt  ar> 

rives  in  Rome,  210.    Disputes  about  his  restorsp 

tion,  ib.    He  is  restored  by  Gabinius,  217. 
Avaricum,  in  Gaul,  siege  and  reduction  of,  by  Cb- 

8ar,238;239. 

B 

BacchanaUt  society  oC  77. 

BaUoty  secret,  introduction  of,  in  elections,  &c  89. 

Bankruptcy  treated  as  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  20. 

Baths,  public,  established  at  Rome  by  Agrippo,  394. 

BciJ^ce,  redu(^ed  bjt  Cssar,  205. 

BeUutus,  Sicinius;  heads  the  Plebeian  Mutiny  at 
the  Mons  Saccr,  15. 

Bibulus,  elected  Consul  along  with  Cnsar,  193.  Op- 
poses the  agrarian  law.  194.  Is  made  Proconsul 
•f  Syria,  250.  Commands  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  277. 
Blocks  up  the  harbour  of  Oricum,  279.    Dies,  ib. 

BUhynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  151.  Over- 
run by  Mithridutes.lb.    # 

BocchuSt  Kin^f  Mauritania,  at  first  assists  Jugurtha, 
U3.  Aflerwards  deuvcri  him  up  to  the  Romans, 
114^  Sends  to  Rome  a  present  of  golden  images, 
125.      -  # 

Bribery  in  the  elections  j[^t  Rome,  226. 

Britain,  Ctcsar  projects  th«  invasion  of,  219.  Lands 
at  the  Downs,  2^.  Uis  fleet  shattered  by  a 
stoon,  ib.  He  re-embarlvi  for  the  Continent,  ib. 
Second  invasion  of  Brifllin,  222.  Landing-place 
probably  PigwcU  Bay,  ib.  The  Roman  fleet 
aeain  shattered  by  a  storm,  223.  Cassivelaunus, 
a  British  chiefUun,  harasses  Ciesar,  ib.  ,*  but  is  de- 
feated, ibb  CiBsara  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  ib.    They  submit  to  him,  224. 

BriOony,  inhabitants  of,  defeated  by  Oesar  at  sea, 

2ia 

Brundusium^n  of,  becometftib  retreat  of  POmpey, 
261.  Cssar  arrives  there,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  poit,  262.  Brundusium  is  besiege^}  and  < 
taken  bv  Antony,  376. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  forn^  a  consplqipy  against  Caesar, 
321.  Reveals  the  secret  to  his  wife,  323.  Death 
of  Cnsar,  324.  Brutus  retires  to  the  Capitol,  325. 
Appears  in  the  Forum,  ib.  His  speech  to  the 
people,  327,  328.  Appointed  to  the  gt)vemment 
of  Maeedonia,  331.  Superseded  by  the  Senate, 
^2.  Persists  in  setting  out  ibr  his  pcovin«»,  336. 
Arrives  in  Greece,  344.  Is  well  received  in 
Macedonia,  ib.  Is  condemned,  in  absence,  fof 
the  murder  of  Julius  Caosar,  353.  Prepares  for 
war  with  Octavhis,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  361. 
Reduces  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  362.  Joins  Cassius, 
363.  Marches  westward,  364.  Is  interrupted 
by  Antony's  army,  ib.  ULncamps,  with  Cassius, 
near  Philippi,  ib.  Operations  and  skirmishes, 
365.  Doath  ofC^assiils,  ib.  Endeavours  to  pro- 
tract the  war,  ib.  Is  totally  routed,  367.  His 
death  and  character,  368. 

^  Decimus,is  besiefed  in  Mutina,  3-17.  Rais- 

ing  ol*  the  siege,  ih.    Is  vested  by  the  Senate  I 


withtfae  eoiiiiiiMidorandMirftnei^34a.  b 
abondoned  by  his  army,  354 ;  seised  at  Aqnileii 
and  put  to  death  by  onlers  of  Antony,  SSoL 


Ctmo,  Q.  Senr.  opposes  the  tribune  Satonunas. 
121.    Is  condemned,  124. 

d^esar,  Caios  JuUus,  birth  of,  123.  la  ssved  fniiB 
proacription  by  Sylla.  146.  Is  taken  by  piraiei, 
whom  he  aflerwards  pursues  and  punisbea.  150. 
Is  suapected  of  a  hand  In  the  conspirBcy  of  Cati- 
line, m  Is  elected  Edile,  iU  Oppowa  ^  exe- 
cution of  Lentulua,  176.  Character  compared  with 
thatofCato,  180, 181.  His  policy  in  aapporting 
the  pretensions  of  Pompey,  183.  Is  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Lusitania,  185.  Retanis  lo 
Rome,  188.  Is  refused  a  triumph,  ibu  Is  elected 
ConaoJ,  189.  His  violence  in  carrying  through 
hia  a^;ragrian  law,  1 90, 191 .  Reforan  introdiK-ed 
by  him,  192.  Appointed  Proconsul  in  Gaul  ibr 
five  years,  193*  His  marriage  to  Calpumja,  195. 
Arrives  in  his  province,  199.  Hindeia  the  Hei- 
velii  from  passing  the  Rhone,  200.  Defeats  :hera 
on  the  Sonne,  201.  Resolves  lo  make  war  upon 
Ariovistus,  ib^  Holds  a  conference  with  him.U.'S. 
Defeats  him,  ib.  Marches  against  the  Beleic 
nations,  204, 205.  Defeats  the  Nervii,  206.  Ke^ 
duces  the  Attuatid,  ib.  Influences  the  tnnsao- 
taons  at  Rome,  210,  Is  visited  at  Lucca  by  P«uii- 
pey  and  Crassus,  811.  Sets  out  for  Brittany, 
and  destroys  a  fleet  there,  212.  His  command  m 
Gaul  renewed  fi>r  other  Ave  yeaiv,  21.*^  Cuts 
off  two  German  hordes,  218,  219.  Projects  thi' 
invasion  of  Britain,  ib.  Lands  at  the  Douim.  2£X>. 
Re-enibarks  for  the  Continent,  ib.  Seccmd  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  222.  Defeats  Cassivelaunus.  2^:3. 
Passes  the  Thames,  ib.  Receives  the  suhicissiun 
of  Britain,  and  returns  to  Gaul,  224.  Routs  the 
Gauls,  22a  Punishes  Ambiorix,  229.  Endea- 
vours to  hold  the  consulate  ^aiihout  resigning  his 
TOovince,  235. 236.  Again  advances  against  the 
Uaals,  1^.  Besieges  and  reduces  Avaricum, 
23a  Crosses  the  river  Allier,  239.  Retreats.^*. 
Is  joined  by  Labienns,  ib.  Defeats  the  cavalry 
of  Vercingetorix,  241 ;  and  finally  routs  him.  t!l?, 
244.  Operations  ui  Gaul,  in  his  eighth  campaign. 
246—248.  Extends  his  influence  in  Rome,  2^$ 
— 258.  Detaches  one  legion  from  hu  army,  by 
desire  of  the  Senate.  254 ;  and  restores  to  Pum- 
pey  a  horrowed  legion,  ib.  Recalled  ^  the  Se- 
nater  and  ordered  to  dismiss  his  army,  Si57.  Rf 
solves  to  march  towards  Rome,  25a  Seises  on 
Ariminum,  ib.  Corfiniiun  is  delivered  up  to  him, 

^  261.  Proceeds  to  Brundusium,  ib.  Gets  pns- 
seasion  of  it,  262.  Prepares  to  march  to  Spain, 
ib.    Has  an  interview  with  Cicero,  263.    Visits 

#  Rome.  ib.  Seizes  the  public  treasure,  2G4.  Sea 
out  fi>r  Spain,  2fi6.  Invests  Marseilles,  267.  Ar- 
rives in  Spain,  ib.  Worsted  in  a  skirmish  wnh 
the  enemy,  268.  Throws  a  bridge  over  the  &:e- 
gra,  ib.  Pursues  the  army  of  Pompey.  269.  He 
turns  their  flank,  ib.    Harames  them  in  their  re- 

.  treat  lo  Ilerda,Vr0.  Receives  their  shbmisaico, 
272.  Accession  of  Vano  and  his  legions  to  €«>- 
sar,  273^  Takes  possession  of  Marsetlles,  875,  Is 
named  dictator  by  the  Senate  at  Rome»ib.  Qu«IIs 
a  mutiny  in  his  army,  276.-  Arrives  at  Rome, 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Dictator,  ib.  Is  chosen 
Consul,  ib.  Sets  sail  for  The  coast  of  Greece.  277. 
Proposes  peoce  to  Pumg|y,4278 ;  but  continues 
his  nosiilo  exertions,  ib.  Is  joined  bv  a  great  re- 
inforcement uiider  mark  Antony,  ^1.  Inter- 
cepts tlte  direct  communi<*atton  of  Pompey  with 
Dyrrachium,  282.  Repeats  liis  {ttopositkins  for 
peace,  ib.  Forms  the  project  of  investing  Pom- 
pey in  hia  station,  283.  Is  sarpriaed  by  P^pay 
and  suffers  a  partial  dtfeat*  ib.    Attacks  a  dttaidt 
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n6iit  of  Poinp6y*t  111117  with  inocMip  284 ;  but 
mt  last  ifl  obliged  to  abandon  bk  lines,  lb.  Con- 
tinues 10  retreat,  386.  Directs  his  march  towards 
Thenaly,  ib.  Encamps  near  the  village  of  Phar- 
salus,  2S7.  Gains  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  888, 
289.  Pursues  Pompey,  290.  Arrives  in  Egypt* 
and  is  presented  with  the  head  of  his  rivu,  ib. 
Is  decreed  Consul  for  five  vears.  Dictator  ibr  one 
year,  and  Tribune  for  llie,  292.  Remains  in 
Egypt,  294.  His  panion  for  Cleopatra,  ib.  Is 
ui vested  in  Alexandria,  ib.  Twice  defeats  the 
Etfyplian  fleet,  295.,  Routs  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
Aiarches  against  Phamaces,  and  gains  a  viclorVi 
297.  Arri  ves  in  Italy*  ib.  Proceeds  to  Rome,  ia 
Quells  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  298, 299.  Sets  sail 
for  Africa,  whither  the  republicans  had  retired, 
ib.  Lands  near  Adramentum,  900.  Advances 
from  Ruspina,  and  encounters  Labienus  and  Pe- 
treius,  301.  Falls  back  upon  Ruspina,  and  forti- 
fies himself  there,  302.  Lays  siege  to  the  town 
of  Uaia,  30a  Raises  the  siege,  304.  Surprises 
the  town  of  Zeta,  90&  Invests  Thapsus,  306. 
Defeats  Metellus  Scipio,  ib.  Takes  possossion  of 
Utica.  310 ;  whence  he  embarks  for  Sardinia,  ib. ; 
and  soon  after  proceeds  to  Rome,  lb.  Is  declared 
Dictator  for  ten  yeais.  and  Censor,  under  the 
title  of  Pnefectus  Monim,  &c,  31 1.  His  speech 
to  the  Senate  and  People,  ib.  His  four  succ^ 
sive  triumphs,  812.  Amuses  the  populace  with 
shows  and  feasts,  ib.  His  plan  or  government, 
313,  314.  Sets  out  for  Spain,  where  the  sons  of 
Pompev  are  in  arms,  ib.  Totallv  defeati  them 
near  Alunda,  315.  Names  himself  Consul  along 
with  Mark  Antony,  317.  Enforces  sumptuaiy 
regulations,  ib.  His  plans  and  policy,  318.  His 
character  contrasted  with  that  of  Sylla,  ib.  He 
aspires  to  the  title  of  King.  319.  A  oonsuracy 
fbnned  against  him,  320.  He  receives,  at  Rome, 
a  visit  from  Cleooatra,  321.  {Note.)  He  plans  a 
series  of  wars,  32*1  Fixes  the  succession  of  office 
far  two  years,  ib  Progress  of  the  conspiracy 
against  htm,  322 — 324.  He  is  killed  in  the  Senate 
house,  iU  His  will,  328.  His  funeral,  ib.,  329. 
Comparison  of  his  character  with  that  of  Octar 
vius.  407. 
Cofsar,  Augustus.    See  Octavius. 

Germanicus.    See  Germomrus. 

Cains,  bom,  428.    Admitted  mto  the  order 
of  manhood,  and  declared  chief  of  the  Roman 
youth,  439.    Appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Syria,  441.    Wounded,  ib.    Dies  on  his 
way  home,  ib. 
Lucius  is  refused  the  oonsuUite,  bat  ad- 
mitted into  the  priesthood,  439.    Admitted  to 
the  order  of  manhood,  ib.    Dies  at  Maiseillet, 
441. 
Ccpftarion  is  proclalmfil  by  Mark  Antony  heir  to 
his  father,  400.    Killed  by  order  of  Octavius, 
402. 
Catfnut,  Fustus,  defends  Antony  in  the  Senate,  341, 

342. 
Caligula^  Caius  C*esar,  admitted  into  the  con6* 
de'nce  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  466.  Declared 
successor  in  the  empire.  470.  Succeeds  Tibe- 
rius accordingly,  475.  His  government,  476.  Is 
killed  by  Chmrca,  ib. 
Calvinus,  Doiutius.  defeated  at  scAi  by  the  fleet  of 

Brutus  and  C^ins,  366.      • 
CamUlut  defca^tha  Inva^ng  Gauls,  and  relieves 

tho  Capitol,  23. 
Canmp.  battle  of.  49.  50. 

Canulriut,  the  Tribune.  proposM  tl^  repeal  of  the 
prihihitionasrain'itthe  iniermJirriago  or  Patricians 
ani  Plebeians,  22.  The  repeal  agreed  to,  ib. 
Capitcl,  the,  besieged  by  the  (»auls,  2,>.  Held  out 
by  Manlins,  hence  named  Capltolinus,  ib.  Re- 
lieved by  Camillns,  ib. 
Cappadoaa^  mnrder  of  the  king  of,  104 


Cajprao,  idftnd  oC  beoomet  flie  reiiileiiee  of  the 

Emperor  Tiberius,  466^ 
CapuOy  and  its  district  of  Campania,  the  fivrt  pro* 

vindal  government  established  by  the  Romaoa, 

34.  {Note.) 

Carta,  Papirius,  elected  Consul,  107.    Defe8ted  by 

the  Cimbri,  109.    His  death,  107. 
Cneius  Papirius,  Consul,  opposes  Sylla  ia 

Italy,  ISa    Is  afterwards  killed  by  Pompey  in 

Sicily,  141.  '         .    '     ' 

Carthage,  city  of,  its  antiqqi^,  35.    Descriptioa  of 

its  local  situation,  82.    Tne  city  besieeed,  ib. ; 

reduced  and  burnt,  83;  ordered  to  ^  jcebuilt  for 

a  Roman  colony.  105. 
Carthasinian  Republic,  rise  and  progress  of  the 

35.  The  Carthaginians  unite  with  the  Romalls, 
a^painst  Pyrrhus^  36,  37.  The  Romans  fbicibly 
dispossess  them  of  Messina,  which  gives  rise  to 

.the  fint  Punic  war,  ib.  The  Romans  defeat 
their  fleet,  38.  Land  in  Africa,  ai)d  defeat  their 
army ;  but  are  routed  in  their  ium,jDy  Xantippus, 
ib.  Great  naval  engagements,  ib.  Carthagi- 
nians make  ooncesskms  to  obtain  pey« ;  which 
ends  the  first  Punic  war,  ib.  Mutmyand  in- 
vasion of  the  mercenaries  at  Cartgnge,  39.- 
Carthaginians  sunender  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  Romans,  40.  Second  PuQic  war 
breaks  out,  43.  (Hie  HanmbaL  Scipio  Africa- 
nus.)  Battle  of  Zaraa,  and  end  of  thi%  war,  5& 
The  Carthaginians  resolve  to  re-take  Emporia,  ' 
80.  Are  defeated  by  Massinissa,  ib.  Make  a  ' 
formal  sorreqder  of  the  ciQr  of  Carthage,  ib. 
Give  up  all  naval  and  military 'stores,  81.  Are 
req tyred  to  Abandon  Carthage,  ib.  Prepare  to 
repel  the  commands  of  the  Romans,  ib.  Gaift  a 
partial  advantage,  82 ;  but  are  finally  subdued  tiy 

duKo,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Cassar,  3)1, 
324.    Elected  tribune.  33a 

Casmm,  Sp.  Consul,  coiirts  popularity,  18.    Con- 
demned on  suspicion  of  treason,  ibL 

Caius,  under   Pompey,  bums  a^d  ^e> 


strovs  Cnesar's  shipping  at  Messina,  292.  Submits 
to  (Jaear,  ib.  Begins  a  conspiracy  against  Cs»- 
sar,  321.  Appointed  to  the  government  of  Syria, 
331.  Superseded  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  ib. 
Persists  in  taking  possession  of  the  province,  33& 
Is  supported  by  the  Senate,  344.  Is  condemned, 
in  abiM»nce,  for  the  murder  of  Julius  Csesar,  353. 
Bfockades  Dolabella  in  Laodic&»,  ib.,  354.  .Be- 
oomcs  master  of  Leodicsra,  ib.  Acquires  the 
possession  of  S3rria,  361.  Marches' with  his  arHiy> 
to  Smymat  and  joins  Brutas,  ib.    IMumthe 

<  island  of  Rhodes,  362.  Returns,  and  again  forms 
a  junction  with  Brutus,  363.  His  speech  to  tho 
united  army,  ib.  His  division  is  defeated  by 
Antony.  36&  Causes  a  slave  to  put  an  end  ^ 
his  life,  ib. 

CatUin^  Lucius  Sergius,  first  lappearanoe  of.  140.. 
His  conspiracy,  17^  174  HiN  uesigns  frustrated^ 
ib.,  175.  Takes  the  field.  17a  Is  defeated  and 
killed  bv  Petreius,  ib. 

Co/o,  the  CJensor.  characteristic  mnnnQTs  of  76.  His 
speech  against  the  luxury  of  the  tiincs,  m  Ilis 
eagerness  for  the  destniction  of  Carthage,  80. 
Obtains  a  triumph  at  Rome,  86. 

of  Utica,  anecdote  of.  while  a  boy,  146.147. 


He  urges  the  nccewiity  of  punishinir  capitally  the 
Catiline  conspirators,  177.  Character,  compared 
with  that  of  Cxwar,  180,  181.  lie  opposes  the 
agrarian  law,  190.  Is  sent  on  a  commission  to 
Cyprus,  196.  llis  return  from  Cvpriis,  209,  210. 
His  repulse*  at  the  election  of  Pretors,  ib.  He 
opposes  Pompey  and  Crassns.  214.  Is  unsuc- 
cenful  as.  a  candidate  for  the  (Consulship,  245. 
Is  appointed  to  the  commaiul  of  Sicily,  265 ;  but 
is  necessitated  to  withdraw  from  it,  ib.  Sails 
inlo  the  AlHcan  seas,  291.    Lands  at  Berenice, 


INDEX. 


and  marchfs  lo  the  Roman  province,,  ib.  Takei 
his  station  at  Ulica,  293.  Continues  to  encourage 
the  Patriou  againat  Ceerar,  307,  308.  Kills  him- 
self, ilx  Mis  clferacter,  ib. ;  also,  405. 
"  Colo,  Caius,/(he  tribune,  interposes  his  negative  to 
8U4ftond  tJie  usuaMelection  of  raogistratefi,  214. 

Qatiiluat  L.  Lmctatius,  Consul,  obliged  to  fly  before 

.  the  barbarous  nations,  119.  Returns  and  routs 
them,  120.  Beciakcs  in  the  triumph  at  Rome 
witlfMarius,  i6. « llis  death,  136. 

-^— — 21  Luctatius,  opposes  Pompey's  pretensjpns, 
162,  163.    His  ghar^oter  and  death,  189. 

Center,  ofli^  of,  separated  from  that  of  Consul,  21. 
Ibe  offid  revived,  164.  Becpnies  almost  obso. 
lete,  244.    Is  revWed  in  the  person  of  JuUus  Cee- 

«8ar,  under  the  title  of  Prsetectiis  Morum,  311. 
ll«ld  by  AAigustus,  429.         / 

Centiut,-*fitai&c of  the  classes  and  centuries  at  its 
establishment,  11.  (Note.)  Account  of  the  Cen- 
sus, 12.  Numbers  of  the  Roman  people  at  the 
time  of  th^Gracchf,  and  during  the  consulate  of 
|»ompejr,  99. 157. 

Ceniunivirs,  appointed  to  assist  the  prajtor,  39. 

CenA(;;te^ account  of  this  division  of  the  citizens, 
II.  jState  of  the  centuries  at  the  establishment 
of  ihetcensus,  ib.  {Note.) 

Charonea,  battle  of,  13a      ; 

CAri«/,'birth  of,  440.  i-  ' 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  birtri  oC,  118.    Begins  to 
»       be  dislinguislfed  at  ihe  bar,  146.    Lends  his  aid 
A       to  the  advancement  of  Pompey,  164.    Stands 
candidate  for  the  consulate,  1,/1.    Is  elected,  ib. 
Pleads  the.  cause  of  Rabiriusf  172,   17a    De- 
nounces Catiline,  174.    Is  warned  of  llie  conspi- 

;%racy:of  Lentulus,  and  detects  it,  176, 177.  Snp^ 
porta  the  pretensions  of  Pompey  and  Ceesar,  188, 
189.  Is  persecuted  by  tha  tribune  Clodius,  195. 
Is  abandaned  by  Pompey,  197.    Leaves  Rome, 

■*  ib.  Frailties  in  his  character,  198.*  Recalled 
from  exile,  203,  206.  Arrives  af  Rome,  ib. 
Pleads  tht  cause  of  Milo,  234,  285.  Appointed 
|o  the  province  of  Cilicia,  245.  His  operations 
there,  250,  251.  His  return  to  Rome,  255.  His 
irt^sol ution  upon  the  fli^t  of  Pompey,  263.  Has 
an  interview  with  Caesar,  ib.  Retires  for  a  time 
firom  Rome,  332.  *Upon  his  return,  delivers  his 
first  philippic  against  Antony,  333.    Is'^courted 

■   b^  Octavius,  335.    Encouftiges  Brutus  and  Cas- 

stus,  and  declares  against  Antony,  337.    Has  the 

chief  direction  of  affairs  at  Rome,  343.    Is  in- 

•  'eluded  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  355.    Flies 

»  from,*Rome,  358.  His  death  and  character,  ib., 
359.     *^ 

CXtro,  Qiuntun  Tullius,  i»  besieged  in  his  camp  Jjy 
AmbioriXi  228,    Relieved  bv  Cwsar,  229. 

Cilicia,  province  of,  committed,  to  Cicero,  245.  Ope- 
rations there,  250,  251. 

XJimbri,  (vjtrious  barbarous  nations  under  this 
name)  defeat  tho^Romans  under  Papirius  Carbo, 
109.  Again  defeat  tj^m  under  the  Consul  Sila^t 
nus.  111.  Overcome  two  iComan  armies  on  the 
Rhone.  115.  One  division  routed  by  Marius,  119. 
The  oilier  division  cut  offby  Catulus  and  Marius, 
ib.,n20.  ' 
,'  Cinna,  Cornelius,  elected  Consul,  132.  Withdraws 
froift  Rome,  135:  Is  again  reinstated  in  the  con- 
*  tulship,  ib.  Massacre  which  follows,  ib.,  136 ; 
At  tost  stopped  by  Cinna,  ib.  Prepares  to  oppose 
Sylla,  137,)38.     Is  killed  in  a  mutiny,  ib. 

— —  son  ot  the  foriftcr,  joins  himselfto  the 
of  Brutus,  325. 


J  party 


Cippi,  in  the  Roman  outworks,' what,  241. 

Ci»dpine  Gaul.     See  Gaul. 

Clauaiiu,  brother  to  Gormanicus,  his  supposed  im- 
becility, 437.     Is  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  477. 

Clemeng  pcrsjnalea  Agrippa  PoMhuinus,  and  sets 
up  a  claim  to  the  imperial  throne,  456.  Is  put  to 
death,  ib. 


Cfemofm  is  excluded  fifom  her  Bfaare  of  the  t^^ 
2W.    She  engages  the  afiectioiie  of  Julioi  Casar. 

294.  Is  placed,  by  Cesar,  on  the  thiwie  of  Egypt, 

295.  Pays  a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Rome,  321.  (Acte.) 
Meets  Mark  Antcmy  in  Cilicia,  374.  Plava  him 
a  visit  in  Syria,  389.  Conveys  hioa  to  Alexan- 
dria, 390.  Accompanies  him  to  Greece  with  her 
fleet,  395.  Is  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Actiuo, 
and  flies  to  E^pt,  398.  Her  pt^cy  on  anivinf 
there,  400.  Her  last  interview  with  Amocnr, 
401.  Receives  a  visit  fiom  OciavioB^  40SL  S» 
puts  herself  to  death,  ib. 

CuetOs  and  patrons,  original  Romans  diTided  imo, 

Clodius,  Publius,  profanes  the  sacred  ritea.  186.  Is 
tried  and  acquitted,  ib.  Elected  a  tribuxie  of  die 
people,  195.  Projects  theiuin  ofCicen>,  ibL  His 
policy,  ib.,  196.  Opposes  a  propoeal  to  recall 
Cicero,  203.  Ph>cure9  his  own  elertioa  as  aedile, 
209.  Stands  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  pneiar, 
231.    Is  killed  in  a  fray  with  Mik),  232. 

Coin,  Roman,  operadon  on,  39. 

Colonies,  Roman,  number  of,  in  Italy,  39. 

Column^  OT  line  of  a  Roman  army,  tfcn  men  deep, 
288. 

Comiiia,  account  of  the,  28. 

C&rrunons  and  nobles,  distinction  of,  91. 

Constituiian,  Roman,  review-  of  the,  28. 

Consul,  office  of,  flrst  estabbshefl,  14.  Extensive 
nature  of,  ib.  Claimed  by  the  Plebeiax»,  23 ; 
yielded  to  them,  mider  the  title  of  Military'  Tn- 
bune,  ib.  Censor  separated  from  the  oflSce  of 
Consul,  2a  Title  of  Consul  claimed  by  the  ple- 
beian order,  27.  Yielded  to  them,  28.  Power  of 
Ihe  Consuls,  29. 

Corinih,  reduced  and  burned  by  the  Romana.  85. 

Coriolanus,  Caius  Mareius,  proposes  lo  abolish  the 
office  of  tribune,  17.  Is  obliged  to  fly,  ib. 
Joins  the  enemies  of  Rome,  ib. 

Corn,  gratuitous  distribution  of,  first  propow'd.  18. 

ComeUa,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  address  to 
Cains  her  son,  102,  loa 

daughter  of  Metellus  Sc*ipio,  married  to 


Pompey  the  Great,  231. 

Conidius,  Dolabella.    See  DoUtbdla. 

Lentulus.    See  Lentulus, 

Morula.    See  Meruku     . 

T —  Scipio.    See  Sctpio. 

Vomijiciut  maintains  the  province  of  Africa.  360. 
Is  aefbated  and  killed,  'XA. 

Crassus,  Marcus,  mai^.hes  against  the  revolted 
gladiators,  155 ;  routs  them,  ib.  Ele<^ted  to  the  con- 
sulate, 156.  His  great  poivate  riches,  157.  Se- 
cretly unites  himself  to  Pompev  and  Caesar,  188. 
Renews  his  confederacv  with  iiiese  leaders,  211. 
Again  elected  Consul,  214.  Secures  to  himself 
the  province  of  Syria  Ibr  fi^e  years,  215.  Sen 
out  for  his  province,  ib.  His  progfeas  there,  221. 
Invades  Metuftolamia,  222.  is  partially  defeated 
>y  the  Parthians,  230.  Is  belrayed  by  Surena  ax 
a  conference,  and  slain.  231. 

PuWius,  son  of  Marcus,  serves  in  GauL 


206.     Is  detached  to  the  assistance  of  his  father 

in  Syria,  222.    Is  cut  oST  by  the  Parthians,  230. 

231.  ' 

Creie,  inhabitants  of,  war  with  the  Romans.  157. 

«Are  reduced. by  Metellus,  164.     * 
Crilognafuft,  a  Gaulish  warrior,^*  speech  to  his 

array,  242.  *  W 

Curia,  Centuries,  and*  Tribes,  Roman  citizens  di 

vided  into,  II.  ^ 

Cur  He  ^diles,  (directors  of  the  public  amtttemensj 

office  institatod,  28. 
Curio,  the  tribune. supports  Cjesar's  cause  at  Rome. 

252.    Sent  by  him  to  Sicily,  265;  of  which  he 

acquires  possession,  ib.     Follows  the  party  oi 

PomjJpy  into  Africa,  276.    Is  overwheimo^  by 

the  Aumidian  allies,  277 


irn)£i. 


481 


CyMcephdiB,  bfiittle  oi;  62, 63. 

Cvrene,  kiogdc 


CvreneT JuQg^  ^  becomes  a  Roman  province, 
134. 


Decemvirs  vested  with  a  temporairy  sovereignty,  19. 
Do  not  resign  at  Ihe  perioa  of  their  commissioa, 
a).  Are  overturned,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Virginia,  21.  .       «a 

Dentatus,  his  many  hazardous  services,  24. 

Curius,  the  consul,  reduces  Tarentum.  33. 

Dictator,  first  nominated,  14.  Ilis  powers,  15.  Du- 
ration of  his  office,  ib. 

Ddabella  stirs  up  tumults  in  Rome,  293.  Assumes 
the  office  of  Cfonsul,  325.  Is  appointed  to  super- 
sede Cassius  in  Syria,  332.  Surprises  Smyrna, 
346.  Piweeds  to  Laodicaea,  353.  Is  there  blocked 
up  by  Cassius,  354.  Dies  by  the  hand  of  a  con- 
fidential follower,  ib. 

Drama,  progress  of  the,  at  Rome,  89. 

DnunUa.    See  livia. 

DrusM,  Livins,  the  tribune,  proposes  several  mi- 
portant  laws,  126.    Is  assassmated,  ib. 

(Germanicus,)  explores  the  coasts  of  the 

Northern  Ocean,  435.  Is  salated  by  the  army 
Imperator,  ib.  Defeats  the  German  nations,  436. 
Penetrates  to  the  Elbe,  437.    His  death,  ib. 

,  son  of  Tiberius;  acts  as  Quastor,  446.    Is 

entered  on  the  list  of  Consuls.  447.  Sent  to 
quell  a  mutiny  in  the  army,  453.  Poisoned  by 
Sejanus,  464. 

Vyrraodunti  armies  of  Pompey  and  Cnsar  encamp 
m  the  neighbourhood  of,  779.  lines  thrown  np 
by  CKsar  at  this  place,  283, 284.  ^ 


mt,  state  o^  in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  35. 
ate  of  Parties  in,  289,  290.   (See  Ca!*ir.    CUo- 
patra.)    Becomes  a  Roman  province,  308. 
Emihus  Paulos.    See  Paxdua, 
Epicureans^  sketch  of  their  principles,  179. 
B^uestrian  order  at  Rome  notice  of  the,  28. 
tUoUans  invite  Antioctius  to  come  into  Greece,  65. 
Are  necessitated  to  sue  4kr  terms  irom  the  Ro- 
mans, 69  'f  which  they  obtain,  ib. 


tavios,  371.    Flies  to  Bnmdusiam,  and  embarks 
for  Greece,  374.    Her  death,  376. 


QaUmuSf  the  tribune,  his  speech  in  favour  of  Pom- 
pey's  pretensions,  161,  lo2.    Is  involved  in  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  176.    Holds  the  government 
of  Syria,  217.    Restores  Auletes  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  ib.    Tried  for  extortion,  and  forced  into 
enle.  225. 
OalatiaTUy  the,  reduced  by  the  Romans,  69. 
GaUu»,  Asinius,  persecuted  by  Tiberius,  468. 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  first  conquered,  41.    Inhabitants 

of,  admitted  to  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  276. 
Qauls,  de^t  the  Roman  army  on  the  Allia,  S5« 
Bum  the  city  of  Rome,  ib.    Are  routed  and  dis- 
persed by  Camillus,  ib.    Are  again  defeated,  41. 
Are  routed  by  Hannibal,  44.    Further  wars  with 
the  Romans,  61.    (See  Cktsar,  Caius   Julius.) 
Gaul  divided  into  four  sejxirate  governments, 
424.    See  Brittany,  HdvetiijJiC* 
GerwwnicMS,  Caesar,  birth  of,  437.    His  marriage  to 
Agrippma,  453.     The  army  of  Gaul  ofler  tO|^ 
place  nim  on  the  throne,  ib.    He  rejects  their 
proposal,  ib. ;  and  quells  the  Mutiny,  455.    His 
operatioiui  ii^  Germany,  458.    Is  sent  to  trant^uil- 
lize  the  provinces  of  Asia,  459.    Passes   mto 
Egypt,  ib.    Dies  at  Antioch,  ib. 
Germans.    (See  Anowsius.    Casctr.)    Two  hordes 
invade  Gaul,  217.    Are  cut  off  by  Cssar,  2ia 
The  Germans  defeat  the  Romans,  446. 
Gladiators,  first  exhibition  of)  39.    Escape  and  re- 
volt of  those  at  Capua,  154.    They  defeat  the 
Roman  Consuls,  ib.    Are  finidly  suppressed  by 
Crassus,  155. 
Gracchus,   Tiberius,   enaeavouis  to  revive   the 
agrarian  law,  93>.  Opposed  by  tt^  tribune  Octa- 
viuB,  94.    The  law  passed,  9&    Altempts  to  pro- 
cure his  re-election  into  the  tnbunate.  96.    Is 
slain  in  the  capitol,  97. 

Caius,  espouses  the  cause  of  the  Itaban 

allies,  101.  Is  elected  a  tribune,  102.  Eevives  the 
agrarian  law,  103.  Is  re-elected  tribune,  104. 
Urffes  the  admission  of  the  Italian  allies  to  the* 
roll  of  citizens,  105.  Endeavours  to  get  elected 
tribune,  but  is  rejected,  ib.    Is  killed  in  a  fiay, 


Fabitts  Mfliimus,  named  Piodictator,  48.    Saves 

the  Roman  army,  49. 
FimAria  aanssinaies  Flaccns,  and  takes  ooromand 

of  the  army,  136.    Puts  ttt  end  to  bis  life,  137. 
FtaccuSf  Fulvius,  raised  to  ihe  consulate,  101.    Is 

put  to  death  for  sedition,  106. 
Valerius,  assassinated  by  his  lientenant 

Fimbria,  196. 

•  Valerius,  appointed  lieutenant  1o  Sylla 


(See  Pyrrkus.    Ashaan  Lea^e.)    State 


the  Dictator,  141. 
Flamen  Dialis,  or  Priest  of  Jnpiter,  one,  of  the 

titles  of  Augustus,  436^  * 

PEaimnttts,  the  Roman  Consul,  takes  the  command 

in  Greece  against  Philip.  62.    Defeats  Philip,  ib.'' 

Retums  to  Rome,  and  holds  a'triumph,  65. 
,  Caius,  named  Consnl^  47.    Engaaes 

Hannibal,  and  perishes,  with  great  part  of  nis 

armv.  ib. 
FteeL,  Roman, first  equipraentof  a,  37.  ^Defeats  the 

Carthaginian  fleet,  36.    Overcomes  ihe  lAvy  of 

Asia,  ea    Three  large  fleeti,  partof  the  estar 

bUshment  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  421. 
FregeQa,  ceospiracy  at,  suppressed,  102. 
Funua,   Publnis,  the   tribune,  violent  death  of, 

123. 
TuMa,  wife  of  Antony,  niset  an  anny  against  Oc- 


106. 

of  Greece,  (U.''C.  421,)  34,  35.  Philip  asfsres  to 
die  sovereignty  of,  61.  The  Romans  expel  him, 
63.  .The  Greeka  make  an  inefiecUiEd  struggle 
fi>rHber^,84»8& 


HamUcar  fyma  a  settlement  in  Spain,  42. 

Hannibal  succeeds  Hssdrubal  in  ^mmandlng  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  42.  R^duces  Sagnntum* 
43.  Beginshismarch  towards  Italy,  44.  Crosses 
the  IHrr^ees,  ib.  Passes  the  Rhonfc,  45.  Crosses 
the  Alps,  ib.  Defeats  the  Roman  cavalry,  46., 
Defeats  the  Romans  in  a  general  engagement, 
47.  Marches  towards  Arretium,  ib. ;  aaddefeats 
the  Roman  army  under  Flaminina,  ib.  Proceeds, 
towards  Apulia,  48.  Gains  the  |;reat  battle  of 
Cann»,  50.  Solicits  his  Xx>untry  m  vam  for  Sup- 
plies, 52.  Is  recalled  from  Italy,  56.  Arrives 
with  his  lirmy  at  Hadrumetum  in  Africa,  57. 
Holds  a  penonal  conference  with  Sdpio,  ib.,  58. 
Is  routed  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  ib.  His  great 
fidelity  and  ability,  65.  He  flies  to  Anliochus  at 
Syracuse,  ib.  Endeavouia  to  persuade  Antio- 
dhos  to  invade  Italy,  66.  Die*  by  taking  poiaon, 
71. 

BBudrubalf  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar,  sncceeds  him 
in  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  setdement 
in&^pain,4S. 
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iSuatru&iZ^lfae  brother  of  Hannibal  See/fcnni&aL 

— tfie  aon  ofGiMO,  opposes  Sdpio  in  Africa, 

56.  Is  surprised  awTdefeated,  ib.  Withdraws 
from  the  Carthaginian  service,  iU  Is  recalled^ 
the  Carthaginians,  81.    Defeats  the  Romans,  82. 

Htutati,  tint  order  in  the  original  Roman  legion,  31. 

Hdnetii,  propose  to  migrate  to  the  plains  of  Gaul, 
199.  Are  hindered  by  Cnsar  from  jsassing  the 
Rhone,  200.  Partially  defeated  by  hun,  ib. ;  and 
finallir  routed,  201. 

Htero,  king  of  Syracuse,  attaches  hiimelf  to  the 
Romans,  37. 

IBrtiuSt  C.  enters  on  the  oonstilate,  341.  Carries 
on  the  war  against  Antony,  346.    Is  killed,  347. 

Hyroanta,  high-priest  of  the  Jews  restored  by  PoBh 
pey,  167,  M8. 


JDeria,  town  of,  the  anniea  of  Cesar  and  Pompey 

encamp  at,  967,  26& 
JRyrians,  guilty  of  piratical  depredations,  40.    Hie 

Romans  make  war  on  them,  ib.    The  lllyrians 

are  subdued,  75. 
MnqferaiOTt  title  a£,  bestowed  upon  Octavius,  4S4. 
Muftres,  Gaulish  nation  of  the,  attack  ike  Roman 

colonies  of  Cremona  and  Placeutia,  61. 
Interett  of  money,  1  per  cent  only  allowed,  20. 
Itola  Famese,  prohaUy  the  site  of  the  capital  of 
*  ancient  Veis,  24. 
lealianaUiea,  state  ofthe,(U.C.  607.)  nXX  Claim  to 

be  enrolled  as  Roman  citiiena,  126, 127. 
Ikdyt  how  posMssed  during  the  iint  ages  of  the 

Roman  State,  9.    Its  limits  in  those  tiniea»  34. 

Romans  become  eotiie  masteis  o€  60. 


JoittK,  temple  of,  AvA,  40,407, 4S1 

Jtrutdan,  city  of;  arrival  of  Pompey  at,  167.  Si^ge 
of  the  temple,  ib.  Its  reduction,  ib.  Pompey 
enters  the  Holy  of  Holies,  16a 

Jufio,  king  of  Numidia,  pots  an  end  to  his  life,  3ia 

Judea,  Hyrcanus  and  Anstobulus  contend  for  Uie 
aowereignty  of,  167.  Pompey  subdues  Judea, 
and  restores  Hyrcanus,  ib.,  168.    See  Jenuatem. 

Jtuntrthajokm  the  Romans  against  the  Numantians, 
S7.  Aspires  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  108. 
Cots  off  his  bfothersj^empnl  and  Adherbal,  ib. 
Is  supposed  tv  bribe  the  Roman  Senate,  109. 
He  enae^ours  to  treat  with  them.  ib.  Appean 
as  a  suppliant  at  Rome,  110.  Is  diamiased  (ram 
the  ci^,  iK  ^unprises  Aulus  Albinus,lik  h 
defea^hrMeteIlus,lll.  Flies  to  Mauritania, 
112.  IS  overcome  by  Marius,  114.  Seised  by 
Bocchus,  and  delivered  ud  to  the  Romans,  ib. 
Is  brought  to  Rome,  and  left  to  perish  in  a  dun- 
seon,  115.       , 

Jmo,  daughter  or  Julius  Cosar,  is  mairied  to  Pent- 
pey,m    Herdeath.224. 

•'—  daughtei;  of  Octavios,  is  married,  Isf,  to  Mar- 
cellua.  422 ;  2(Sy.  to  Agrippa,  427,-  and  3(fly,  to 
Tiberius,  434.    Ber  debaucheries  and  exile,  440. 

K 

JToZendar,  Roman,  resumed,  by  diiectioD  efJuhus 
C«sar,  and  hence  called  JoUan  Kalendar,  313. 


Z/ainM,  or  small  states  of  Latium,  JMOount  of  th»,  9. 

XaiM  of  Ten  Tables.    See  XXscesivtrs. 

l^igiont  Roman,  acooontof  theanraagenentof  the, 
31.  Difleronoe  between  the  legion  described  by 
Polybius,  and  thatofCoar,  iK  (JVb«B>)  Com- 
pared with  the  GiedttPhaknx*  61  AqgiiMit- 
ed,7a 


Leniuhu,  Publius  Coraelhiv,  pofllor.  faia  oonsfiraey 
in  &vour  of  Catiline,  175.    Detected,  ib^  YtL 


Put  to  death,  177. 
L^pidusy  M.  i£milius,  elected  oonsnl,  147. 


Sea 


out  for  his  province  of  Transalpine  GtaoLib.  Ar- 
rives in  Italy  with  his  army:  but  is  rooted.  14fe. 
Flies  to  Sardinia,  where  he  dies,  ib. 

-  Marcus  iEmilius,  names  Cmaar  dictator. 


275.  Sharestheibrtnnesof  Antony,  331.  Fonm 
a  coalition  with  him,  349.  Is  denounced  m  u 
enenur  by  the  Senate,  ib.  The  sentence  reveiv 
ed,  3M.  Forms  a  confederacy  with  Antony  sad 
Octavius,  355.  Becomes  the  tool  of  ifaeae  leadf  m 
ib.,  356.  Is  overlooked  in  a  new  portitaoo  of  ih<^ 
empire,  369.  Adheres  to  Ckrtavius,  373L  Is  tnu 
to  Africa,  as  govcnior,  376.  Chnnis  Sicily.  St^ 
Is  supplanted  in  the  command  of  the  armiy,  i^ 
Retires  to  Italy,  387.    His  death,  434. 

Lex  Canuleia  piuBed,  22. 

Licinia,  first  proposed,  27.    Revived  bylV 

berius  Gracchus,  93.  Carried  into  executkm,  99. 

Tribonia  adopted,  77. 

Sempronia  passed,  96.    Revived,  108. 

Sempronia  jodiciaria,  104. 

Cncilia  DidQa,  12a 

Falddia,  380. 

Zihoy  Scriboniis,  entertains  preteonoos  Id  Ae 
throne  of  Caasar,  456. 

huxman  law.    See  Zer  JUtmia. 

Iddnuut  the  consul,  sails  lo  Epiras,  to  attack  the 
Maoedonians,  73.    Is  partially  defeated,  ih. 

Lunaia,  conouered  by  tne  Romans,  70. 

Law,  in  the  Roman  outwoiks,  whatj#il.  Mi 

Line  of  the  Roman  army,  28& 

LUeraturtf  first  dawning  oCaaiaqglfa«  Roaaans,77. 
Patronized  bgr  hfocenas,  370l 

Xteta  Drasilla,  is  married  bv  the  Eraperar  AimB> 
tos,  381.  Her  seal  ibr  the  advanoeoaatt  of  her 
son  Tiberius,  435, 444    Her  death,  468. 

ZMnOs  isnnanied  to  Drama,  464.  Unites  with  Se- 
janos  in  poisoning  her  hosbend,  xbw  Thm  crina 
discovered,  470. 

LoUiut  is  defeated  by  the  Ganoan  nalionB,  431. 

LucuOiuM,  consul,  is  opposed  to  Bifithridatea,  15S. 
Defeats  his  aimy,  ib.  Totally  routs  him.  1SS. 
Marches  into  Armenia,  and  defeats  Tirranes, 
158.  Invests  Tigrayeerta,  ib.  Roots  the  Ar- 
menian aimy,  ib.  'nkes  the  dty,  ib.  A  mutiny 
bleaks  out  in  the  Roman  airay.  159L  lAcnUoa 
superseded  by  Pompey,  164.  Obtains  a  tdomph 
at  Rome,  181. 


iiaetdema,  eooqnerad  by  die  Ronaoi,  7S.    1^ 

crown  claimed  by  A-ndriscus,  81 

reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  ih.    See  Pm 

PhUip. 
Jfoosaas,  Cdos  Cihuns,  beoome^of  the  conndl  of 

Octavius,  370.    Grants  his  protection  to  Vii^, 

ib.    {Sate.)    Presides  in  the  admimstratioa  at 

Rome,  399.    Dissuadea  Octavios  from  reaigiiin^ 

the  sovereign^,  413L    Death  and  cliamcier,438L 
MaHtu'S^  4b  put  to  death,  23. 
Matdius  (CapitoUnos)  lefends  the  'capital  mbsobc 

the  Gauls,  S5i    Accused  ofaspiiing  to  legal  di^ 

nity.  96 ;  and  put  to  death,  27. 

the  contal.  reduces  the  Galatians,  69l 

AferoeBMS.  Marcus  Ckodiu^  coond,  dsfaati  Has»> 

nibalatNola,51.  ^^_ 

Marcus  Claudius,  pnposestoveoalfCeaar 

fronf>Gau]|24&    Anin  urges  the  recall.  SU.2M. 
CaiiM  Claudius,  elected  to  the  oonsnl- 

ship,  251.    Delivers  his  swwd,  as  eanmU  iato 

the  hands  of  Pbmpey,  855. 

-sues  for  the  oonsulafs  ten  yeata  befim 


the  legal  age.  424. 
His  death,  4S5. 


Holds  the  office  of  ssdife,  ib^ 
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Jtfantu,  Caiitt,  his  fifst  appearance,  107.  Is  elected 
ooomil,  112.  Admits  necessitous  citizens  into 
the  legions,  ib.  Prosecutes  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurlha,  lb.  Defeats  him,  114.  Is  r^lected  con- 
sul, 115.  Returns  in  triumph  to  Rome,  ib.  Sets 
out  for  Gaul,  110.  Is  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  118;  and  a  fourth  time,  ib.  Routs  one  di- 
vision of  the  barbarians,  119.  Is  elected  consul 
for  the  fifth  time,  iK  Assists  Catulus  in  routing 
the  barbarians,  ib.  Has  a  triumph  along  with 
Catulus,  120.  Elected  consul  for  the  sixth  time, 
ib.  Unites  his  interest  to  that  of  the  tribune  Sa* 
turninus,  ib.    Acts  in  concert  with  Publius  Sul- 

g'lcius,  130.  Leaves  Rome  upon  the  arrival  of 
ylia,  ib.,  131.  Returns,  ana  joins  himself  to 
Canna,  135.  Is  admitted  into  Rome,  ib.,  136. 
Horrid  scenes  of  murder  which  follow,  ib.  He 
assumes  the  office  of  consul,  ib.    His  death,  136w 

,  the  younger,  opposes  Sylla,  138, 139.    Is 

defeated  at  PReneste,  ib.    Kills  himself  140. 
Maro,  Publius  Virvilius.    See  VtrgUiua. 
MaraaOet,  city  of,  mvested  by  Caesar,  945.    Defeat 
of  the  Marseillian  Beet,  269, 273.    Progress  of 
the  siege  of  Marseilles.  374.    Second  naval  de- 
feat, ib.    Thecity  yielded  up  to  Ceetar,  275. 
Jtfowi'm'Mfi  Joins  the  Roman  army  in  Africa  agaipst 
the  Carttuginians,  55.    Dispossesses  Syphax,  idid 
ascends  the  Numidian  throne,  56.    Afterwards 
withdraws  from  the  Roman  interest,  62. 
iMiissacre  ordered  by  Sylla,  140.     By  Oetavius, 

Antony,  and  Lepidos,  356,  357. 
MemmiuM,  Caius,  forges  an  edict  of  senate,  226. 

Exposes  the  transaction,  ib. 
Menua,  L.  Cornelius,  elected  connil,  135. 

priest  of  Jupiter,  his  boldnea  in  death,  136  { 

also,  436. 
Metopotamkt.    See  Crauus, 
Memnoy  possession  of,  disputed  between  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  37. 
Metidttts  Macedonicus,  Quintua  CoMnlibi,  ordered 
by  Labeo  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  nek, 
99.    Saved  by  the  interpoeitioQ  of  taonhee  tri- 
bune, ilx 

Numidicui,  Q.  CflDcflina,  is  ^elected  coosul, 

111.  Defeats  Juguriha  in  AiHca^b.  Opposes  the 
faction  of  Marius  and  Satuminitft  and  is  forced 
into  exile,  122.  Recalled  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, 123 ;  and  again  elected  to  the  oonsimite,  ib. 
— .^-  Pius,  Q.  CeciUus,  joins  Sylla,  13&  Defeats 
the  army  of  Carbo,  139.  Is  electtft  consul,  14a 
Conducts  the  vtfir  against  Seriorius,  149.  The 
war  successfully  terminated,  ib.  Obtains  a  tri> 
umph.  156b 
Creticus,  Q.  Cncilius,  is  raised  to  the  con- 
sulate, 157.  Sets  out  for  the  island  of  Crete,  ib. 
Redueea  the  Cretans,  164. '  Obtains  a  triumph 
at  Rome,  181. 
— -  Nepos,  the  tribune,  propoaes  to  invite  Pom- 
pey  and  his  army  to  Rome,  181.  His  motion 
overruled,  182.    Flies  to  Ibe  camp  of  PMApey,  ib. 

Cornelius  Scipio.    See  ScipiOt  Metellus. 

MSot  tribune,  proseontes  Clodius  for  his  crimes, 
204.  Opposes  the  election  of  Clodius  as  adile, 
209.  Is  accused  by  Clodius,  bat  aoquined,  ib. 
Is  tried  for  the  muider  of  Clodius,  23C  Is  con* 
demned,  and  retiree  to  MataeOles,  235.  A^ 
tempts  to  take  possession  of  Capua,  291. 
Mimiiuu  Ruftis  opposes  Hannibal,  49. 
MUhridatet,  king  of  Pontiis,  involves  himself  in  a 
war  with  the  Romans,  129,  130.  Orders  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  Roman  cHiMs  im  Asia, 
13a  His  army  defeated  by  ^lla,  near  Chnro- 
nea,ib»;andafterwardBat6rchoiiienOB,134.  He 
treati  with  Sylk,  136»  137.  Joins  SeHorius^  and 
pieparea  to  make  war  on  the  Romflns,  148.  De> 
dares  war,  and  tdkes  possession  of  Cappadocia 
andPhryg^lSL  Ovemins  Bithynia.  1$!  Lajri 
mtgfi  to  me  town  of  Cyacoi,  ib.    His  army  is 


destroyed  or  dispersed,  ib.  Collects  a  new  ar- 
my, iK  Is  totally  routed  by  Lucullus,  15a  Or- 
ders his  women  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.  His  flight 
to  Armenia,  ib.  Again  makes  head  asainst  the 
Romans,  160.  Is  routed  by  Pompey,  165.  Forms 
plans  to  renew  the  vrar,  168.  Puts  a  period  to 
his  life,  ib.    His  character,  169. 

ilfofis  Sacer,  secearion  of  a  great  body  of  Ple- 
beians to  the,  15. 

Muminiutt  the  Roman  oonsnl,  reduces  Corinth,  85. 

Munda,  battle  of,  315. 

MuHna,  siege  of)  bv  Antony,  336.  Battle  at,  347. 
Abandonment  ofthe  siege  by  Antony,  ib. 

N 

Naifis,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmonf  curbed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 64. 
Nasica,  Scipio,  overthrows  the  faction  of  Tiberius 

Gracchus,  97. 
I'ktvyt  Royian,  origin  of  the,  98. 
Nerot  Tiberius  Claudius,  retires  into  Sicily,  374. 

Livia  is  separated  from  him,  381.  ' 

Tiberius  Claudius.    See  THberna, 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  succeeds  to  the  so- 

yereianty,  4*37.'   His  weakness  and  folly,  ib., 

and  death,  ib. 
JVervu,  the;  one  of  the  Belgic  nations,  resolve  to  op- 

posa.  Caoiar,  205.    Are  routed  by  him,  206. 
NMu  and  Commons,  distinction  of,  91. 
NcmuSf  Sufenas,  elected  tribune,  biifc  slain  by  the 

fectkin  of  Satuminus,  121. 
NBrhmaOj  C.  Junius,  consul,  defeated  by  Sylla,  139. 

Kills  himself;  141. 
iVtniMm^  in  Spain,  obstinate  resistance  made  by 

die  inhabitants  against  the  Romans,  86.    Siege 

of  this  stronghold,  87.    Its  reduction  by  famine, 

ib^88. 
NumidiiL    (See  Suphax.)    Contest  for  the  crown 

of.  1061    (See  Jururtha.)    Numidia  becomes  a 

Roman  province,  310. 


(kak»r  sacredneas  of,  among  the  Romans,  77. 
Ocftioiia,isinarrie<I  to  Mark  Antony.  377.   Shegoea 

to  Greece  to  meet  her  husband,  391.    Antony 

forbids  her  advance,  ib.    Her  prudent  conduct, 

392.    H(»  death,  436. 
OtfoiutM,  M.  the  tribune,  opposes  the  lidnian  law, 

94.    Is  deffnded  from  the  tribunate,  95. 

Caius,  (Caesar  Augiistus,^  grand-nephew 


of  Julius  Cesar,  his  first  public  appearance,  333. 
SsiB  ou^  fipom  Apollonia  for  Italy,  334.  Assumes 
CrtsaiC  naaie  and  desienation,  iK  Arrives  at 
Rome.'^ib.  Holds  a  conference  with  Antony,  ib., 
335«.  Declarea  against  him,  337.  Advances  to 
Rome,ib.  His  situation  and  address,  338.  Named 
propnelor,  d4a  Maschea  against  Antony,  344. 
Antony  is  defeated,  347.  Sues  for  the  office  of 
consul,  360.  A  deputation  of  soldiers  demand 
the  consulate  for  him,  351.  It  is  nanted,  ib.  He 
enters  Rome  with  his  army,  352.  Enters  on 
office,  35a  Repeals  the  acts  of  attainder  against 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  354.  Has  an  interview 
with  tneae  leaders,  and  forms  a  coalition  with 
thenn  355.  They  concert  a  list  of  proscriptions,  ib. 
He  passes  into  Greece  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
ains,  364.  Triea  to  'provoke  a  general  entrage- 
,nent^ib.,  367.  Totally  defeats  the  republican 
'  army,  ib.  '  Makes  a  new  partition  of  the  empire 
with  Antony,  369.  Sets  out  for  Rome,  ib.  His 
arrival,  370.  Connivaa  at  the  excesses  of  his  sol- 
diery, ib.,  371.  Takes  the  field  against  Antoniiis 
the  consul,  and  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  ib. 
Shuli  up  Aiktonius  in  Perasia,  37a  Dreadful 
executions  which  follow,  ib.  Fbrms  with  Anto- 
ny a  new  partition  of  the  empire,  376.    Con- 
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dodei  a  treaty  of^  jMace  vriili  SextoB  Pompehis, 
ZTt-~3T9.  Repudiates  his  wife  Scribonia,  and 
manies  livia  Druailla,  381.  Renews  the  war 
with  Sextus,  ib.  Is  deleated  by  him,  382. 
Lands  in  Sicily  with  a  part  of  his  army,  383. 
liis  transports  defeated  and  dispersed,  384.  He 
takes  MylsB,  385.  His  fleet  defeala  that  of 
Fompeins,  ib.  He  becomes  master  of  Sicily, 
ib.  Strips  Lepidns  of  his  share  of  the  sove- 
ttoffktfy  ioL  Amount  of  his  forces,  387.  Mutin- 
ous spirit  anionic  diem  qoeUed,  ib.,  388.  He 
returns  to  Italy,  ib.  His  masterly  policy  there, 
ib.  Rupture  with  Antony,  394.  Prepares  for 
war.  ib.  Embarks  for  Greece  with  an  army,  3%. 
Takes  his  station  in  Epinis,  ib.  Prepares  his 
fleet  for  action,  397.  Totally  defeats  Antony, 
998.  Continues  to  reside  some  time  in  Asia,  399. 
Ib  met  at  Bnmdusium  by  the  senate  and  nuws* 
trates,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Eg^pt*  ib.  Defeats  the 
enemy,  401.  Has  an  interview  with  Cleopatra, 
402.  Returns  yo  Rome,  409.  His  three  tri- 
umphs, ib.  Appropriates  ezclumvely  to  himself 
the  title  of  Imperator,  411.  Holds  a  consultation 
widi  Agrippa  and  Mncenas  about  resigning  the 
sovereignty,  ib.,  412.  Purges  the  senate  of  ob> 
noxious  members,  ib.  His  pretdkided  resignation 
of  the  sovereignty,  413 — 415.  Agrees  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  share  ^f  the  q^vemment,  416. 
The  senate  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  Auepstus, 
417.  His  political  eatablishment  as  empen>r,ib., 
41&  His  ^mestic  establishment,  419.  Extent 
of  his  emjMTe,  ib.,  420.  His  fiunily  and  court, 
422.  Passes  into  Gaul,  and  afterwards  resides 
some  time  in  Spain,  423.  His  illness  and  reco- 
very, 425.  Sets  out  for  Egypt,  427.  Returns  to 
Rome,  429.  Reforms  the  list  of  senators,  ib^  Re- 
peats the  farce  of  a  resignation,  ib.  Revives  the 
law  for  encouraging  marriage,  430, 431.  Spends 
two  yeais  m  Gaul,  432.  Returns  to  R0tne,''433. 
Acts  as  principal  mourner  at  die  funetal  of 
A^ppa,  434.  Assumes  the  title  of  Flamen  Di' 
alls,  or  Priest  of  Jupiter,  436.  Resumes  die  go- 
vernment for  ten  years  more,  437.  Makes  inno- 
vations respecting  criminal  trials,  ib.,  438.  Re- 
aasumas  iha  office  of  ordinary  consul,  440. 
Banishes  his  daughter  Julia,  ilx  Again  resumes 
tfie  government  for  ten  years  longer,  441.  Begins 
to  languish  and  deca]^,  442.  Builds  an  imperial 
mansion  on  the  Palatine  hill,  ib.  Is  thrown  into 
alarm  and  dejection,  445, 446.  His  amusements 
in  his  old  age,  447.  Enters  on  a  fiflh  period  of 
ten  years,  ioL  Assumes  Tiberius  as  his  associate 
in  the  empire,  448,  Dies,  ib.  His  will,  449. 
His  character,  450,  451.  , 

OnhomnoB,  battle  of,  131 


ib.  (JViife.)  The  Fartcaaai  narfsftiiil  taai- 
mit  toe  Plebeians  into  several  of  their  ri^Ua  anl 
privileges,  nntU  the  distinction  of  Ptfiiaan  and 
Plebeiui  becomes  merely  nominal  16,  SO,  SS;  23; 
27,2a    See  PZe&oofiA 

PalTonM  and  Clients,  distinctiani  i 
Romans,  11. 

PmduB,  L.  Emilias,  elected  to  the  < 
Takes  the  field  against  Haiwiihal,  ib.    la  i 
the  battle  of  Canine,  5a 

»  Emilias,  son  of  the  ftnner,  elect 

74.  PhMecutes  the  war  against  PerseDB,ibL  Dth 
foats  him  at  Pydna,  ib. 

Pedius,  Q.  nameid  consul,  353.  Moves  and  caines 
a  repeal  of  the  act  of  attainder  agaiaat  AmcDy 
and  Lepidus,  354.    Dies,  356w 

PenoiSf  action  on  the,  73. 

Perspus,  son  of  Philip,  ascends  the  throne  oTAface- 
dooia,  71.  Prepares  to  assert  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom,  72.  Partially  defeats  the  Bo- 
mans,  7a  Oflers  to  treat  with  them;  but  his  ad- 
vances are  rejected,  ib.  IaroutedatI^diBi»75; 
and  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

Perusia,  in  Italy,  siege  oC  373. 

PdreiuSt  apopinted  one  dT  Pompey's  licateoants  in 
Spain,  266.  His  fidelity  and  attacfamens,  271. 
He  ii  obli^  to  capitalate  to  Casar,  S72. 

PetroniuM,  his  satire  applicable  to  Am  cooit  of  flie 
Roman  EmiMKin,  478. 

PhaUuu,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  le- 

DefealB  Doou- 
buti 


Pi 

Pahthtm,  flie  height  on  which  the  Romans  first 
took  post,  11. 

FoiMo,  C.  Vifaius,  named  to  the  consulate,  341. 
Marches  towards  Gaul,  347.  Is  wounded,  ib. 
Diea,34& 

Fort&tans,  are  invaded  by  the  Romans  under  Cras- 
fus,  222.  Partially  defeat  Crassus,  230.  Pass 
the  Euphrates,  to  expel  the  Romans  fiom  Syria, 
252.  Are  routed  by  Caius  Cassius,  ib.  Attain 
invade  and  overrun  Syria,  379.  Are  defeated 
by  Ventidius,  ib.  Cut  off*  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Antony,  389.  Their  uncommon  method  of  car*, 
nring  on  war,  ib.,  390.  (iVote.)  They  leno  a  re- 
ference to  the  Romans  respecting  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Parthia,  423. 

Pabridafu  and  Plebeians,  division  of  the  Roman 
people  into,  11.  The  Patricians  become  possess- 
ed of  a  complete  aristocracy,  14.  Platricians  and 
Plebeians  frequently  stood  in  the  relatiou  of  cre- 
ditor and  deblpr,  as  well  as  of  patron  and  client  I 


Pkamaoe$  mvades  Armenia,  ^. 
tins  Calvinos,  ib.    Attacks 
297. 

Pkanalia,  neat  battle  of,  288.    Com] 
on  the  different  sides  in  die  action, 

PA^,  King  of  Macedonia,  unites  v?ith  the  Cardtt- 
ginians  a|nunst  the  Romans,  5J.  Makes  peace 
with  the  Romans,  55;  but  furnishes  usaiilaiite  to 
die  Carthaginians,  ib.  Attacks  Athens,  61.  la 
defeated  near  Phers  in  Thessaly,  62.  Ofali^ 
to  accept  of  the  terms  of  the  Romana,  63L  Jons 
the  .Romans,  67.    His  death,  71. 

PA«%K,  battle  of,  36a  < 

Pidna.    See  Pi/^na. 

Piratei,  their  numbers  and  andadt]^  in  the  Italioi 
seas,  160.  Are  dis]tei8ed  and  niined  by  Pom- 
pey,  164. 

Pito,  CaipumiuB,  the  oonsul,  his  campaign  against 
Jugurtha,  IQf,  His  treaty  widi  that  prince,  ih. 
His  success  in  Macedonia,  118w 

appointed  governor  of  Syria,  459.    Is  tried 

for  the  murder  mGermanicus,  ib.    Pula  himsrlf 
to  death,  461. 

PlaneuM  marches  to  die  support  of  Lepidua  againat 
Antony,  346.  Ret/eats,  349.  Idns  the  par^  of 
the  Tnumvirate,  354.    Is  named  oonsul,  dGOi 

Plautiut,  the  tribune,  obtains  the  enariment  of  8e> 
vend  useful  laws,  128. 

PlebeioM  held  m  abject  degradation  by  the  Pua- 
dans,  14.  They  retire,  in  a  body,  to  the  Mboa 
Sacer,  15.  A  treaty  cooduded,  by  which  the 
tribunitian  power  is  established,  IoL  They  ex- 
tend their  powers,  21.    Are  found  entitled  to 

..  enact  laws,  ib.    Procure  the  abrogation  of  the 

'  law  against  their  intermarriage  with  the  nobles^ 
22.  bbtain  a  right  to  be  elected  Mihtaiy  Tri- 
bunes with  consular  power,  ih. :  aAervraida,  to 
be  elected  consuls,  27;  and.  at  M,  fill  aU  the 
offices  of  State  along  with  the  PBiridans,a&  See 

Pletmniusy  hii-  ^^reat  abuse  of  power  at  Locri,  5L 

Is  ordered  pnsooer  to  Rome,  5& 
Policy  of  the  Romans,  70.  85. 
PolySiuM,  the  Itistorian,  a  prisoner  in  Ita^  tat  ae- 

venteenyaars,  84. 
P<mmey,  C^dos,  (aurouned  the  GnaU  hMb  oC 

lia    Joins  himaelf  Id  Sylhw  lS8i    CtaUi  iha 
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dittoitmioei  in  Sicilf  ,  141.  Ftnisiief  the  war  in 
Africa,  143.  Retonw  to  Rome,  and  obtains  a 
triomph,  144.  Is  pronounced  the  Oreat  by  Sylla, 
ib.  His  desire  of  penonai  oomddention,  ib.  Is 
sent  to  Spain,  149.  Is  partially  defiMited,ib.  Bat 
aflerwards  suooesdiilly  finishes  the  war,ibb  Ob- 
tains a  triomph  at  Rome,  156.  Procures  bis 
eiection  as  consul  along  with  Cnissus,  ibu  His 
deportment  as  a  private  citizen,  157.  His  dis- 
simuladon,  161.  (See  Cote/tu,  Iiciftrttiis,  Go&t- 
naus.)  Is  invested  vrith  the  supreme  command 
over  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Republic  for 
three  years,  163.  Appointed  to  supersede  Lu- 
cullus  in  Pontus,  &c.  164.  Routs  the  army  of 
Mithridates,  16&  Marches  into  Syria,  167. 
Takes  possession  of  Jerusalem,  ib^  168.  Be- 
sieges and  reduces  the  Temple,  ib.  Enters  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  ib.  Sets  out  for  Europe,  169. 
Amvee  at  Rome,  183.  His  s^endid  triumph, 
184.  Political  manosuvres,  187,  18&  Umtes 
his  interest  to  that  of  Cesar  and  CraaBus,ib.  His 
marriage  to  Julia,  195  Is  vested  with  procon- 
sular power,  ji07.  Visits  Csesar  at  Lucca,  where 
these  leaders  renew  their  confederacy,  211. 
Elected  to  the  consulate  the  second  time,  214. 
Secures  to  himself  the  province  of  Spain  ibr  five 
years,  215.  But  reroams  in  Italy,  ib.  His  in- 
trigues at  Rome,  220.  Death  of  Julia,  224.  Pro- 
posal  to  name  him  Dictator,  228.  He  marries 
Cornelia,  231.  Is  named  solo  consul,  233.  His 
conduct,  235.  Renewal  of  his  government  in 
Spain  for  other  five  vears,'tb.  Assiimes  Metel- 
lus  Scipio  fbr  his  coU^igue  in  the  consulate,  ^M* 
His  jealousy  of  Ciesar,  249.  Is  invested,  by  the 
Senate,  witn  the  supreme  command  over  the 
treasury  and  forces  of  the  Republic,  257.  Re- 
tires to  Capua  on  the  approach  of  Caesar  to  Rome, 
259.  Falls  back  to  Brundusium,  261.  Embarks 
for  Eptfus,  262.  Thd  army  of  Pqilipey  in  Spain 
is  subaued  by  Csssar,  272, 273.  Pompey  gatnen 
a  large  force  in  the  East,  277;  and  collects  a 
fleet,  ibb  Chooses  a  dilatory  war,  281.  Sur- 
prises and  carries  one  of  Oesar's  stations,  284. 
Defeats  him,  286.  Directs  his  march  £ownids 
Thessaty,  ibu  Encamps  near  the  village  of  Phar* 
salvs,  287.  Is  routed  in  the  battle  of  Phonalia, 
288,  289.  Flies  to  Egjrpt,  290.  Is  murdered  by 
order  of  Ptolomy  the  king,  m, 

Pcmpey,  Cnnus,  eldest  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
heads  an  army  in  Spain,  in  opposition  to  Casar, 
314    Is  defeated  and  slain,  315. 

Sextus,  younger  «)n  of  Pompey  the  Great, 

holds  out,  in  the  province  of  Sicily,  a^ginst  the 
usurpations  of  the  second  triumvirate,  361 .  Cal- 
culates on  securing  the  possessions  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  373.  Joins  himself  to  Antony,  375. 
Blocks  up  the  pofts  of  Italy,  377.  Is  invited  to  a 
personal  conference  with  Octavius  and  Antonv, 
lb. ;  which  ends  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  378w  He 
returns  to  Sicily,  ib.  Prepares  for  war  acainst 
Octavius,  381.  Defeats  him  at  sea,  382.  Is  de- 
feated in  his  turn  by  Agrippa,  384.  Destroys  the 
transports  of  Octavius,  ib.  His  own  fleet  is  to- 
tally defeated  by  Agrippa,  385.  His  flight  to 
Lesbos,  ib.  He  sues  for  protection  from  Antony, 
99a    Is  reAised,  and  put  to  death,  391. 

PonttUt  kingdom  of.    See  MUhjidates. 

Pordoy  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  wife  of  Brutus, 
her  resolution  and  constancy,  323.  Her  death,  369. 

Praifed,  or  governor  of  a  province,  first  appointed, 
3d. 

VrcBfectui  Annone,  dntiee  of  this  oocaskmal  officer, 

Prtetor,  institution  of  the  ofllice  of,  28.  Confined 
to  the  Patrician  order,  ib.  A  tecond  praetor  ap- 
pointed, 39.  The  number  of  prvtors  augmented 
to  six,  89.  Persons  pass  through  the  oflloe,  in 
o>d«r  to  aoqoife  the  tieredituy  title*  388 


Fratorian  haads^  fint  appointed,  4S1.  Asmma 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  emniie, 
478w  Are  broke  by  Galba,  but  suooeeded  by 
others,  479. 

Prinapleg,  second  order  in  the  original  Roman  le- 
gion, 31- 

Proacnption,  origin  of  this  name  and  practice,  141. 
Proscriptions  of  Svlla,ib.  Of  the  second  Trium- 
virate, Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  356->-35& 

Pvblius  Sextios,  is  the  GaXplAekai  consul,  28. 

Pttiiic  war,  origin  of  the  first,  37.  Termination,  38. 
Ori^ofthe  second,  42.  (^eeHanmhaL  Sdpio 
Alhcanus.)  Termination,  59.  Coflmiencenunt 
of  the  third,  80.    Its  conclusion,  83. 

Pydma,  battle  of,  75. 

Pyrrkusy  k^g  of  Epirus,  marches  an  army  into 
Italy,  32.  Gains  some  partial  victories  over  the 
Romans,  ib.,  33.  Leaves  Italy,  and  retama 
home,ib. 

Q  . 

QtMEsttor,  president  of  the  criiq^ial  coott  at  Rome, 

89. 
QucBStor,  account  of  the  oflice  of,  2a 

R 

RabiriuSy  Cuius,  is  active  in  suppr&Bing  the  faction 
of  ^turninus,  122.  Brought  to  trial  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  death  of  Satnminiis,  172.  The 
trial  put  ofl^  and  the  prosecution  dropt,  173. 

Regulvst  Atilius,  the  consul,  is  made  a  captive  in 
Africa,  38. 

Rdigion,  state  of,  among  the  original  Romans,  12L 

Betwlutions  in  the  Roman  state :  change  from  a  mo- 
narchy to  a  republic,  13.  From  a  republic  to  an 
empire,  311— $1& 

RhodeSt  island  of,  is  reduced  by  Cassius,  362. 

Rhone,  passage  of  the,  by  Hannibal,  44«  45. 

Romef  city  of— Extent  of  the  city  under  the  mo- 
narohy,  13.  Immensity  of  the  common  sewers, 
ib.  (Nate,)  City  burned  by  the  Gauls,  25.  Re- 
building of  the  city,  26.  Streets  fiist  paved  with 
stone,  m  Rome  taken  by  Sylla,  131.  The  city 
invested  by  Cinna  and  Marios,  135;  capitulates, 
ib.  The  ukpitol  accidentally  biumed  down,  139. 
Julius  CoBsar  ornaments  the  city  with  various 
public  works,  225.  The  aqueducts  begun  by 
Chesar,  completed  by  Antony  and  Octavius,  378. 
The  great  common  sewers  cleansed,  and  public 
baths  established,  393,  394.  The  city  adorned 
by  many  public  buildings,  424.  Is  oveiflowed 
by  inundation  of  die  Tiber,  443. 

Rmust  Servilius,  tribune,  proposes  his  agrarian 
law,  171.    Rejected,  172. 

RuJtSHmt  P.  retires  in  exile  to  Smyrna,  125.  * 

8 

StAinuUj  Titos,  his  death,  467. 

Sagyntumr  siege  of,  bv  Hibnibal,  43l 

SMlustau,  Crispus,  made  pnetor,  896.  Acts  under 
Casar  in  a  military  capacity,  301.  Is  made  go- 
vernor of  Numidia,  310. 

Samnites^  their  character,  32.  They  maintain  an 
arduous  struggle  against  the  Romans,'ib. 

Sardinia^  sovereignty  of,  is  acquired  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  40. 

Satumitnu.  Annleius,  the  tribune,  is  elected  to  the 
office  of  triWine,  121.  Proposes  several  popular 
acts,  fb.  Is  elected  tribune  a  third  time,  122. 
His  death,  ib. 

SeqdOf  Publius  Cornelius,  the  codsuI,  marchee 
against  Hannibal,  45.  Arrives  at  the  Rhone, 
and  embarks  for  Etruria,  ib.,  46.  Meets  Hanni- 
bal on  the  Ticmus,  where  his  cavalry  is  defeated, 
ib^    Is  joined  by  his  ooUeagneySempnmius,  and 
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hi«  anny,  ib.  The  Romam  defeated,  47.  See 
HannibaL 
Sdmot  Africanus,  Pablios  Corneliue,  aon  of  the 
wnner,  makes  his  appearance,  52.  Is  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  53. 
Takes  New  Carthage,  ib.  AppUes  himself  to 
the  study  of  Grecian  literature,  55.  Sails  for 
Africa,  and  lands  at  Hippo,  ib.  Seta  fire  lo  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  and  defeats  the  armv,  56. 
Invests  Tunis  and  Utica,  ib.  Raiaea  the  block- 
ade, and  advances  to  the  plain  of  Zama,  57. 
Holds  a  personal  conference  with  Hannibal,  ib. 
Gains  a  oompleie  victory  at  Zama,  56;  and  die* 
fates  terms  of  peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  59. 
Receives  the  title  of  A/WoottiM,  66.  Paasea  into 
Ana  against  Antiochus,  68.  Defbat|  the  forces 
of  Asia,  ib.  Dies  in  a  species  of  voluntary  exile, 
71. 

—  Asiaticns,  Lucius  Cornelius,  brother  of 
Africanus.  is  elected  consul,  68.  Totally  de- 
feats Ant^chus  in  ^ia,  ib. 

-.-  PuImIus  iEmilianus,  son  of  .£niilius  Paulus, 
and  adopiled  grandson  of  Africanna,  is  appointed 
Id  the  chief  command  against  Carthage,  }&.  Re- 
duces Carthage,  83.  Is  sent  against  the  Numan- 
tians  in  Spain.  87.  Subdues  them,  88.  Opposes 
the  Licinian  law,  97.    His  death,  99. 

Nastca.  ^See  Nasica. 

Cornelius  Metellwi,  son  of  Nasica,  becomes 

the  oollecgue  of  Pompey  in  the  consulate,  244. 
Commands  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Phar- 
aalia,  28a  Flies  to  Africa,  291.  Commands  the 
army  of  the  republic  there,  298.  Is  defeated  by 
Cesar  at  Thapsus,  306,  307.  He  kills  himself 
310. 

Segra,  or  Siooris,  campaign  of  Caesar  on  the, 
266—273. 

S^anutt  iElius,  his  mission  to  the  mutinous  legions 
on  the  Danube,  453.  Becomes  the  confidential 
&vourite  of  Tiberius,  463,  464.    Applies  to  Uie 

'  Emperor  for  permission  to  marry  the  widow  of 
Drusus,  465.  Is  amused  with  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer, ib.  Receives  the  highest  itiarks  of  favour 
fjpm  Tiberius,  469.  The  Emperor,  however,  re- 
solves on  his  ruin,  ib.  Denounces  him  lo  the 
Senate  as  guilty  of  treason,  470;  who  oondemn 
him  to  death,  471.  Cruel  &te  of  hh  infant  chil- 
dren, ib^ 

Sempronhu,  Tiberius  Longus,  the  consul,  joins  his 
army  to  that  of  Scipio,  In  order  to  repel  Hanni- 
bal, 46.    Is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  47. 

>  the   Roman  proconsul,  defeated  in 

Spain  by  the  natives,  64.    His  death,  ib. 

Senate,  account  of  the,  tuider  the  moparchy,  11. 
Under  the  aristocracy,  14.  Restored  afler  the 
usurpation  of  the  decemvin,  21.  Review  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  28.  Extent  of  their 
powers,  29.  Influence  as  administrators  of  the 
treasury,  30.  {Note.)  Secrecy  and  despatch  of 
&e  Senate,  79.  Character  of;  91.  The  Senate 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  121.  *  Regains  the  as- 
cendant, 123.  Senate^use  burned  by  the  peo- 
ple, 232.  The  Senate  leaves  Rome,  259.  Is  re- 
presented at  Thessalonica.  277.  Account  of  the 
Senate  which  m9t  at  Utica,  298w  The  Senate 
comes  to  be  entirely  modelled  by  Augustus,  429. 
Undergoes  a  continual  decay,  433.  Fines  for 
non-attendance  increased,  436.  Complete  de- 
gradation of  the  Senate,  472. 

Sertoriug,  harbours  the  Marian  larty  in  Spain, 
14&  Defeats  F6mpey,  149.  Is  betrayed  and  aa- 
aassinated,  ib. 

Sewa%  common,  immensity  of  those  at  Rome, 
and  oonjeplurea  respecting  dieir  antiquity,  13L 
(Note.) 

Sexftiw,  Pnblius,  the  fint  plebeian  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  oonsul.  28. 

SieortM,    Bee  Segreu  ^ 


SigoHttUf  comctkn  of  a  i 
{Nate,) 

£&i/v,  revolt  of  die  slaves  in,  88. 
118w    Becomes  the  refuge  of  PonpeiaB  SexUns, 
373.    Campaign  of  Octevios  in,  384. 385. 

Silver,  first  coined  by  the  Ramana,  (U.  C  485)  31 

Sipylui,  Mountains  of,  68. 

iScm&onis&a,  daughter  of  Haadrabal,  stipnlatea  with 
the  king  of  Numidia,  lo  aid  the  Carthaginiaia,  S5i 

Spain,  ancient  natives  of;  their  character,  42.  Ha- 
milcar  forms  a  aettlement  in  Spain,  iK  (See 
JFIaam&dL)  Sempronius  the  proconaol  defraiad 
in  Spain,  64.  Plpgress  of  the  Romans  id  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  69,  70.  Further  praocaa,  66. 
Divided  into  Western  and  Eastern  piovmcca,  ib 
Reduction  of  Lusitania,  the  western  province,  ih.; 
and  of  Numantia,  a  principal  strangbukl  in  the 
eastern  province.  88.  ^mipey  sent  against  Ser- 
torius  in  Spain,  149.  (See  Sertorwug.)  Slate  of 
Spain  under  the  govenunent  of  Pompey.  26& 
Several  warlike  cantons  retain  their  indepen- 
dence, 423.  Are  reduced,  ib.  Spain  is  aepa- 
rated  into  three  govemmenfis,  4S4. 

SparlacuM,  leader  of  the  revolted  gladiaton,  deleala 
the  Roman  consuls,  155.  Is  routed,  and  himadf 
killed  by  Crassus,  ik 

Stimulij  in  Rpmatf  outworks,  what,  242. 

Stoics,  accouhtvof  their  principles,  179. 

Strabo,  Cneius  Pompeius,  holos  a  triumph,  129. 

Suipicius,  consul,  is  sent  to  the  relief  ofAthens,  62 
Publius.  tribune,  his  torbulent  character. 


13a    His  death.  131. 

Sumptuary  laws  of  the  Romana,  refnarka  on  dte, 
76.  These  laws  revived,  90.  Further  actxmnt 
of  them.  Iia  Sumptuary  regulatiooa  of  Julias 
C«E8ar.  317. 

Superstiticn  of  the  ancient  Romans,  61,  77. 

Sylia,  the  quKstor,  proaecutes  the  war  againd  Jo- 
gurtlia.  113i*,  Goes  to  the  court  of  Bocchus.  114. 
Is  elected  pnetor,  125.  Is  sent  into  Aaia,  ib.  b 
elected  consul,  129-  Prepares  for  war  viriih  Kfi- 
thridates,  ib.  Is  recalled,  130.  Marcfaea  in  a 
hostile  manner  to  Rome,  131.  Takes  the  citv. 
IK  Sets  out  for  Asia,  132.  Takea  Athoia.  1^ 
Defeats  the  army  of  Mithridates,  nearCheronea, 
ib.;  and  again,  at  Orchomenoa,  134.  Receivea 
the  submission  of  Mithridates,  137.  Sets  sail  fer 
Italy,  ibu  Defeats'  Norbanus  the  oonsa],  139 
Deteals  the  young  Marius,  ib.  Enters  the  diy, 
140.  Routs  the  Alarian  party,  ih^  Qndeia  a 
massacre,  ib.  Procures  his  nomination  aa  dicta- 
tor, 141.  His  policy,  142.  Refbmis  in  the  com- 
monwealth inuroduced  by  him,  ib..  143.  Holds 
triumphs,  ib.  Re8ignBthedictaioRhin,144.  Ifis 
character,  die.  ib.  Death,  145 ;  ana  ofaseqniea, 
ib.  His  character  contrasted  with  thai  of  Jnlins 
Caisar,  3ia  . 

Sifi^ax,  king  of  Numidia,  joins Vith  the  Caidiagi- 
nians,  56.    Loses  his  throne,  ibb 

Sypylus,  Mountains  of.    See  Sipi^us. 

Syria  becomes  a  Roman  province,  167.  Tlie  de- 
pendendee  of  Judea  and  Celesyria  annexed  to 
It,  16a  Is  invaded  by  the  Parthians.  379.  They 
are  defeated,  ib.  See  AntiodtuM.  Cnttiu.  De- 
metrius.  GabinuM. 


Th&fej,  twelve,  of  the  Roman  law,  prepared  by  the 
decemvirs,  20l  Remarks  on  the  dauae  by  which 
a  father  may  sell  his  child,  ib.  (AoCe.) 

Tfapras,  batde  of    See  Tkt^mu. 

Threntum,  dty  of;  applies  to  IVrriiua  ffar  protection 
a^ipainst  the  Romans,  32.  Falb  into  thdr  hands,  iK 

TeanuM,  action  on  the,  46^ 

Teclo9age»»    SeeCimbru 

Temple  at  Jerusalem,  besieged  and  redooed  by 
Pompey.  167, 168: 
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Teutonet.    Sea  Cimhru 
Thapsus,htilileoe,306. 

IVteatre  at  Rorad,  oondemned,  M  likely  to  become 
a  source  of  oorruption,  89.    Theatre  of  Pompey 
opened,  214 
Thtrmopvla^  battle  of,  in  which  Antiochoa  ii  de- 
feated by  t^o  Romans,  67. 
TheMoly,  campaign  of  Pompey  and  Coear  in, 

27&-m 
Thrashnenut^  lake,  47 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  sues  for  the  consulate, 
424.  Holds  the  office  of  quKstor,  ib.  Is  sent 
wiU)  a  commission  to  Armenia,  428.  Elected 
prator,  429.  Is  advanced  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor,  434;  and  marries  his  daughter 
Julia,  ib.  Redres  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  439. 
Is  recalled ;  and  is  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  441. 
Reduces  the  barbarians  in  Dalmatia,  445.  The 
tribunitian  power  prolonged  in  his  person  for 
live  yean,  447.  Is  associated  vnth  Aujpstus  in 
the  empire,  448.  Assumes  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, 452.  Puts  Agripin  to  death,  ib.  Sends 
his  son  DruBus  to  Panonia,  453, 454.  Character 
and  manners  of  Tiberius,  457;  also,  461 — 464. 
Becomes  jealous  and  distrustful,  ib.,  465.  Fixes 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  Caprese,  466.  Ac- 
cuses Agrippina  and  her  eldest  son  Nero  before 
the  Senate,  46a  The  Senate  banish  them,  ib. 
Tiberius  confers  the  highest  marks  of  favour  on 
Sejanus,  469 ;  but  efllects  his  ruin,  470.  His  cru- 
elty, 472,  473.  His  odious  life  in  private,  ib. 
His  death.  475. 
TtberiuM  Gracchus.  See  Graoc&iM. 
^V^raTie*.  king  of  Armenia,  refuses  to  deliver  up 
Mithridates  10  the  Romans,  157.  Is  defeated  by 
LucuUus,  158.  Is  again  defeated,  ib.  Applies 
foraidto.thekingofParthia,  ib.  Casts  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  Pompey.  165. 
Treasury,  public,  directly  under  the  administralioa 

of  the  Senate,  29. 
TrdHO,  battle  of  the,  47. 
Trial*,  Criminal,  re^^uiations  respectinff,  833,  234. 

Important  innovauon  by  Augustus,  437. 
Tr'awii,  body  of  reserve,  m  the  original  Roman  le- 

^n,  31. 
TVi&eji,  account  of  this  division  of  the  Roman  dd- 

zens,  11. 
.  of  the  city,  notice  of)  92. 

Tribune,  the  office  of,  first  uistltotiBd,  16.  'Nature 
of  it  explained,  ib.    The  ^rsons  of  the  Tribunes 
held  inviolable,  ib.    Their  number  fixed  at  teiL 
ib.    Great  abuses  take  place  in  the  exercise  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  130.    Restraints  imposed, 
142.    These  removed  by  I%mpey,  156. 
TVtftunes,  Military,  Plebeians  admitted  to.  be  elect- 
ed, 22. 
TVitnnpft,  institudon  and  nature  of  the,  12, 24. 
TViuffwiraie,  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  so  called,  186b    They  renew  raeir  con- 


federacy, 211.    (See  Ctfsor.  Crotms.  Pot^pey^ 

Second  Triumvirate,  Octavius,  Antony,  and 

Lepidus,  atrocity  of  the  articles  of  their  agree- 
ment, 354.  Character  of  each.  356.  (See  Anio- 
ny.  Lqndus.  Octavius.) 

U 


Utiea,  in  Afirica,  becomes  the  station  of  Cato  after 
die  battle  of  Pharsalia,  293.  Cesar  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  309. 

UxeUodunum,  a  fortress  in  Gaul,  is  besieged  and 
reduced  by  Cssar,  24a 

172^  in  Africa,  besieged  by  Cesar,  30a  The 
siege  raised,  304. 


FoZerms,  Manius,  is  chosen  Dictator,  15. 

Varroy  C.  Terentius,  elected  to  the  consulship,  49. 
Is  eaffer  to  give  the  Carthaginians  battle  at  Can- 
ne,  i&  Is  defeated,  50 ;  yet  honourably  received 
at  Rome,  51. 

appointed  one  of  Pomj^'s  lieutenants  vdr 

VekoL,  dty  of,  is  besieged  for  ten  yean;  reddced, 
and  its  dtizens  enslaved,  by  Ihe  Romans.  24. 

Vdites,  or  Ught^armedin&nt^,  their  service.  31.    , 

VenefieiuMt  name  for  the  statutory  crime  of  poison- 
ing, 77. 

VerUidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeats  the 
Parthians,  and  expels  them  from  Syria.  37%  Is 
honoured  with  a  triumph  at  Rome,  38a 

Vercingetorix  heads  the  Uaids  in  opposing  Caesar, 
237.  His  cavalry  is  routeA  by  Ciesar,  241.  H6 
is  surrounded  and  cooped  up  by  the  Romans  ate 
Alesia,  241,  242.  Again  routed  by  Casar,  243. 
Is  taksb  qpd  put  to  death,  244f  312. 

FesposA^tUdsea  to  the  sovereignty,  479. 

Vettius,  his  supposed  conspiracy  against  Pompey,  . 
195.    His  death,  ib. 

Viriathus  defends  Lusitania  for  ten  years  agiinst 
ihb  Romans,  but  is  at  last  assoasinated,  86. 

VvrpUus,  Publius  Maro,  protected  by  Mscenas, 
370.    (Airfc.) 

Virginia  is  killed  by  her  own  fiither,  to  prevent  her 
dii^onoiir  by  Appius  Claudius,  21. 

XaniippuM,  the  Spartan,  totally  routs  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  3a  ^ 

Xanikus,  storm  of,  by  Brutus,  362.  The  inhabit- 
ants perish  by  their  owii  hande,  ib. 


2<Mia,  great  hatde  o(  5a 
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